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SCBLLANY 


PREFACE. 


Courtesy demands a Preface to every work, if it should consist of no more than the 
Author’s or Editor's ’*Ave, ufgue, vale;" but the conductors of Ward’s MtsesLLANr, having 
bi ought Its first volume to a close, and made preparations for the commencement of a 
second, feel that not only courtesy, but gratitude for their past, and a becoming solicitude 
lor their future success, call u]M>n them to acknowledge the public favour they have already 
rceei> ed, and to state the grounds on which they confidently hope to dcserv'C and to enjoy 
a still more extended patronage. 

'Jliey continue to adhere to the three prmcipal divisions under which have been ranged 
the nnsceUaneou*' contributions of the present volume; namely, Literature, Science, and 
Hcligion. In each department it will be their constant aim to blend the pleasant with the 
instructi\e, the entertaining with the useful; tlie flowers and fruits of their literature w^ll 
not he tanushed nor raildew’cd by licentiousness ; their science will be free from the cor- 
rupting taint of scepticism and infidelity ; their religion will breathe an univeratJ charity in 
union with an uncompromising faith, and a blameless and devout morality'. What they 
have addressed to the public, as descriptive of their labours during the past year, they will 
endeavour fully to realise in tlic future. “ We have written for the public, not for a section 
of it ; and while endeavouring to amuse and improve all readers in turn, we have been very 
solicitous to, give offence to none. We have sought to be entertaining, without violating 
morality and decorum; grave, without tediousness ; and moral, without austerity; to impart 
useful knowledge, unencumbered by crabbed tCK^hnicalities ; inculcate great principles, irre- 
spective of party bias; and to diffuse the all-important truths of revelation, divested of 
controverted tenets.” 

Ward’s Miscbllany will henceforth be recognised os a “ Family Magazine.” This 
i^uld have been its appropriate title from the beginning ; for to Jpterest and instruct the 
oomestic circle, was originally in the contemplation of the gentlemen to whose management 
it was ii^traeted. This, then, will constitute a leadix^ object, a distinguislfiug fc^^lire of the 



their task, the editors confidently anticipate 
^fir^opendiktt of the wise and good. They dedicate it more especially to the riving 
Ifenemtion in families professedly religious, with a view of forming their inteUectus] tastes 
sad moral habits; for they are persuaded that there is no necessary connexion between 
%Boraooe and devotion, between mental degradation and elevated piety; they feci assured 
that the attempt, when judiciously aud perseveringly made, to unite the refinemeuts of 
btsUectual culture with the pore eJements df revealed religion, is neither Utopian nor 
fiUadotts* 



WARD’S MISCELLANY 

OK LITERATURE, SCIENCIO, AND RELIGIOI 


PROSPECTUS. 


'‘Tiii'MiiiTocLr.s, when an ambassador in a set 
speed! had boasted great matters of a small vil> 
lage. takes him up thus; Friend, your words 
would require a City.” So anxious are the Edi- 
tors of IFarrfi MurcUany to avoid the charge of 
vUiumf a prospectu** which would require a 
Cydopiedia, that they could be content with rc- 
fciiing the reader to the pros])ectifses of preced- 
ing periodicals, and simply adding, “all tliatthey 
haie we will r/o.” 

Rut this, of couTvc, tlioir modesty forbids; 
)K'-]de'> which, they deem it incunibcnt on ctcry 
party i ommencing a periodical, to show, firitt, that 
Midi a publication is wanting; and, secondly, that 
the tipc proposed will infallibly supph the want. 

.V> t«i the former of these duties, the merest 
l\in III literaliire is aware that wlierc tliore is a 
disposition to puhltsh, to pro\e the need <»f the 
puiihentioii is tin* easiest part of the tusk. The 
ord (Ifsirhratmn sipjiears to have been sent into 
the Will III expriNsl} for sucli oeeasious, and the 
author is grateful fur it aeeordmgh. ile feels 
tliLi proot of the desirableness of his jirojei t is 

superfluous «nid lakes it for granted tliat ever} 

I intuitu <‘l} jierceue it, and instantly ac- 
knowledge it. Should he, however, c«indest end 
to prove its neeessit}, the proof is so eoiielnsne, 
that one onl\ woiideis at the folly of the world 
in not calling foi his publn ntion before tlic 
want Is tell to he so tfifiutj, tliat one is con- 
strained to he thaiiktiil thiit soeiet} has held to- 
gether so long without his desideratum, and fear- 
ful, like persons awaiting the arrival of a doctor 
III rt e.ise oi life and death, lest the social system 
should dissolve before the expected help arrives. 

Now, although the Projectors of the present 
publication indulge the hope that the British 
iiatiou might possibly hohi out a few years longer 
even without tiie aid the} jirofler, still they would 
not incur the fearful responsibility of allowing this 
(piestiontu remain lioubttul even another mumeiit. 

The ground which they propose to occupy is 
virgin soil. They have not to give any of their 
fellow-labourers “ vvarning to quit ; ” or, like the 
candidate for sovereignty in certain barbarous 
states ill South America, to prove ttieir (juniiti- 
eations for the throne by butchering the present 
occupant ; nor, like oriental despots, d»> they 
deem it impossible to reign, uiiless the first act 
of their sovereignty bo to massacre all their 
‘lircthreii. Fur more congenial with their taste 
would it be to dwell on the distiiignishhig excel- 
lencies of contemporary periodicals, (and t^ey 
• Jan. 4, 1837.— ‘Jc/.J Vol. i. 


are not a few,) which are running a useful career, 
and enjoying a merited reputation ; — to expatiate 
on the philosophy which enriches one — the spirit 
of nature which breathes through another — the 
useful information wrhich distinguishes a third — 
the amusing character of a fourth — and the reli- 
gious tone which penades a fifth. But it is more 
accordant with their present duty to state, that 
)t will be their aim to unite all these characteristic 
excellencie.s , and to odd to them a sixth, of which 
the reader has at ‘present no more conception 
than he has of a .sixth sense, an excellency which 
must be exemplified m order to be understood. 

Now they confidently appeal to the reader 
that no such Periodii'al exists ; and they ask hint 
frankly whether he would not like to read such 
an one — one which shall create an appetiu* for 
all the others, and yet lender them all imiiece,s- 
.sar}'— 'Which shall constitute the t/c ///«* uUra. the 
llercul''s' pillars of pciiodical literature — which 
s’hiill di-prove tlic AVi/f tiun suprt to ram — 
which, if Plutarch were snpn ten am t<« write 
lives of periodicals by parallels, as ho has of 
men, wonhi eoinpel him to throw down 1 

•spair, ackiiow lodging that “none but itscll 
can he its parallel,** — which shall make the reign 
of William the I’ourlh as cidchrated as the Au- 
gustan or IChii.ihelhan age, and constrain the pre- 
sent generation to be gratetiil that Jheir lot is 
cast amidst the liulu of its pages. 

Having thus satisfactorily demonstrated that 
a new periodical !> wauled, it only remains for 
iiN to .show that the one projected will certainly 
supply that want. This might be done by 
simply eiiuineriiting the names of the writers 
embarked m it, and with whom it has originated. 
But, as these must remain .s.vered to secrecy, 
nothing i'. left us but to specify .some of its 
peculiar ments. Let the reader recall to mind 
all the school prospectuses which ever passed 
through his hands, — proiiiising the fond parent 
to make Solomons of all Ins .sons, and Graces of 
all his daughters, — the MisccUaup will aim, if not 
to afford the rising race an excellent “education 
in all Us branches," to create a thirst for know- 
ledge where, as } et, it is not felt, and to gratify 
that appetite where it exists alreadv. Let him 
remember all the advertisements and prospectuses 
of nul-rond speculutimu'), which of late have 
passed under his eye — so many, tliat had tliev 
been as rife in the eai]^duy;s of plireindogy, (mil 
would doubtless have fuimd an orgaiij of rail- 
roadiveness in the universal hujjiaii cran luii — the 
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MiCllsItetf ^l^oposes to be a rail-road in the 
facilitating mental kitercouroe, 
— and safety, annihilating party dii 
-^^it^Tfind. if jK)t directly increasing the “filthy 
lucre'" of those availing themseh es of it, at leas 
teaching them how to employ «hnt they posset 
already. Let him think of that most interesting 
class of prospectuses, so pro\oeative to appetite 
vulgarly denoininated biffs of J'tn c — and whn 
document has he e\er devoured with greate 
zest ’ — the Ahsceffan^ proposes to set before lim. 
a sumpt^ious repast of nutritious aliment, ** includ- 
ing all the delicacies of the season," and ne\ er 
disappointing his hungry expectation with a “ Not 
ready. Sir." Let him think of all the addresses 
“ to the Afflicted and Distressed,” and of all the 
*' Balsams " “ Heal- Alls,” and “ Universal Medi- 
cines,” wiiich have come under hib notice, — 
the Atisci'tlanjf is a gentle Alterative — vtarranted 
Antibihous-~a certain specific against drowsi- 
ness, languor, and dcjiression of spirits. But, 
saith Bacon, “it were too long to go over the 
particular remedies whicli learHiiig**— which, l*ciiig 
interpreted, means the Miimfftmy — “doth niiiiis- 
ter to all the diseases of the mind, sonietuucs 
opening the obstructions, sometimes helping 
digestion, sometimeb increasing appetite, some- 
times healing tin* wounds and exnlceratioiiH 
thereof, and the like j and to conclude with that 
which hath tatUnum totius, which is, that it ill’s, 
poseth the constitution of the mind not to be 
fixed or settled in the deteits thereof, but still to 
be capable and susceptible ot growth mul rsdorin- 
atiun.” And as tins medic’ , . ’ ' 

from the most innocent yet effective Hitulc'. m 
the whole Inti’Ilifffntin Mrtfica, (not cuntaming 
a gram of error.) it may be taken vvitli perfect 
.safety by persons of nil ages, and ni every ch- 
inate. An^ finally, let him ta\ lii.s memory for 
all tlie literary prospectuses, and “ conditions of 
pu.biicatlon,” which he has read, and which have 
promised to melt down the world, and re-coiu it 
anew, stumped with their respective aovercign 
iinpre.'jses — the A/istvWaa/y diffidently propusea to 
realize all the pleaMiig visions which these lite- 
rary frauds have ever excited. By uniting all 
that IS new in science, useful in art, instnictive 
in education, important in morals and mani)er<. 
sublime and pathetic in poetry, uiniisiug in origi- 
nal anocdote.s, nanativc'., and miscellaneous snb- 
jecLs, interesting m literature, and divino in reli- 
gion — by rendering its gravest discussions attrac- 
tive, and lU lightest articles subservient to the 
illustration of great principles — by combining 
r« //«A, bonita»y H Kuavitus — and by iiiukiiig it so 
cheap that poverty can purchase it, so portable 
tliat childhood can bold it, so respectable that 
(>pulence .shall be proud of it, .so clear and sim{dc 
that ignorance shall uiulcr*ttan(l it, and so com- 
prehemtive and copious inforinntum, that it 
ahall consiitute in un itulepeiident and suf- 
ficient libnry— by doing all thiii, the AltsceUanjf 


j proposes to place Ur readers not only abreast 
I hut considerably in advance df the well-lnfonned 
]>ortion.s of society, to purify and improve tl 
public taste, to raise the tone of the national 
character j in short, to hasten the return of the 
gulden ago. 

The Editors feel that the undertaking is greats 
and every way worthy to rank among the vvon- 
dciR of the iiiiicteenth century. But utf ikspe- 
ratufum : “ till a matter be done, men wondef 
that it can be done ; and, as soon as it is done, 
wonder again that it was not sooner done ; as we 
see in the ex{>editi»n of Alexander into Asm ; 
and the same happened to Columbus in the 
western navigation and the same, doubtless, 
will happen to them. On this account, far more 
congenial would it have been to the Editors 
could they have introduced the Mn^culfanp to tVe 
public, as the gods were accustomed to descend 
among mortals, m mntt /mt, without noise or 
commotion. But fearful of the shock which Us 
uiilicralded a[>)>earaiire might oecasion to the 
“ gentle public," uitd desirous to act tonard>i their 
rivals in the magnanimous spirit of Aiexatulcr on 
the plums of Arbela, they “would not steal a 
victory,’’ but lhu!» aimonnre their corning — desire 
a fair field, and no favour. 

Ami let no one weep, like tlie ancient 'Hira- 
tians and modern Maliliusians at the birth of a 
*hiJd, that another book is born into the world ; 
for, saith n great authority, when speaking of the 
rcdundiinee of books. “ thi.s .surcharge is not to he 
died by making no more books, hut hv inak- 
M.j, lowK good books, which, as the serpent of 
.Musea, inighl devour the serpents of the enchanf- 
•s.” That the Almeffnnp will have tins effect, 
s Editors have no i|nestion — their only concern 
relates to the fiilure support of those who'se books 
are to be devoured. They would remind them, 
however, that if tlicir individual welfare is sacri- 
ficed, It is to the general good— exhort ilicin to 
be resigned — ami jiromise that, for then sakes, 
they will treble their .subscriptions to the Literary 
I’uiid. From the preceding statements, the reader 
Aill perceive the high opinion which the Editors 
Mitertaiii of prospectuscH generally, ns well as 
their deteniiinatiuii not to be outdone in any de- 
portment which may properly fall within their 
irovincc , and he will also have tho goodness 
o believe that they promise every thing, simply 
lint they may consUler themselves pledgcil to 
lothing. 

Now, afler this frank ami friendly iiinodtiction 
o the reader, the Editors only deem it necessary 

0 add, in sober sincerity, that it w'ill be their 
im to produce a Weekly Miscellany which shall 
lossess characteristic excellencies distinguislmig 

1 from all its contemporaries, tuid that its pages 

rill be consecrated to the highest and the holiest 
'urposos. But in order to estimate its peculiar 
loritB, they respectfully invite the reader to 
wai^its actual appearance, * 
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•' How like you our Prospectus?" “ Not at 
ell,” say a certain demure class, who, lacking wH, 
imagine themselves profoundly wise. “ A Pro- 
speeliis of what ? It M too long to be a joke, and 
. ^et too absurd to be tlie prelude to any thing * 
* serious ; it must be a hoax.” “ Not so, most grave | 
and reverend Siguiors ; this numher is a suiistan* 
tial proof tluit it is, bonti fide^ a vcritohle Pro- 
sjtectus." ‘'I cannot understand its drift, nor 
tl>e olijeet of the writer," says a worthy bibJiopo> 
list in the Row, by no means a conjurer; “it 
sots all customary rules at deflauee , u has no 
cHnite points to enable the trade to form tl 
slightest conception of the nature of the publica- 
tii'M it announces ; we know U is “ Ward's 
A .i'c<//awj/,”und that is all.” “ And enough, Mr. 
Malapert, is nut a Miscellany a Misceltany ? 
and W Ann’s MisreUany ! He tliat does not 
see a meaning and a mystery in this, can under- 
stand neither rhyme nor reason.’’ ‘ Ah groans 
the Rev. PeiagiiKs Sleekhtur, “its levity is iny 
abomination." “ Yes,” rejoins tiie Rev. Ilyper- 
Calviii Pi^babe,* who lues in the garret ol the 
house of winch the wortiiy Pclagms occupies the 
ground floor, “ou all (*tlicr subjects 1 diftVi Ironi 
y ou fofo tiric, luit ou this we are agreed, — wo must 
emoiiiage no lauglnug plitlos<iphors , if we do 
not efloetimllv root out the t/ad/ dr covr among 
our young people, ami assiduously preserve them 
from Its eoiitamuialtoii, our eliurelu s will dwindle 
into iiotliiiig ! tlieie will lie no generation to eome 
alter.” “ J am a r< 1 gioiis eonsenatue,” suys u 
ISimoii Pure-ltiokiug persoiuigi* m bh-iek. “and your 
Prospectus — wlmb. by the bye, i'. a vtraiige mis- 
iioiuei — Is too ilipfuint, and too satirical to please 
my taste 1 proscribe eicry literary eflort that 
presiMin>, to Jiifrmge upon the long-cstabliNhed 
order winch uiiites duliiess with }iieiy. A f'liris- 
tian has no right to be iaeeticuis ; above all, he 
must ubiu'gate iroiueal pleasantry , nor is it for 
him to shoot folly as it ttiev. Your Prospectus, 
gentlemen, IS not a Sermon” *• Wt* acknowledge 
It with ail humility. We leaie sermu 
prcacheis. (.)uis is a Miscellany ; yet gr.ne Su, 

It IS possible, in our endeavours to amuse and to 
mstruct iho-e who ore willing to be pleased and 
ready to learn, that we may hiul 

“ficrnuins in toiynr* in lifi', 

Tlnoks in tli«* running brook*-, nul jioim! in overs' diiii.- " 

The religious spiiit, we liust, will purify our | 
thoughts, chasten our feelings, and guidr •— 
pens. Science, arts, and letters are the liaiul- 
maids of religion. The wisest philosopher is he 
who deems the book of God the be.st ; but he is 
a veiy mistaken Christitui wlio ‘would deprive 
religion of the^u her ciiuimed attendaiita ; and 

* This u the siunv insscniajite introduced to our 110111*0 
in THK DorToa,” who hiDi niiilaken hi« Christian or iii» 
^giteu mnia, which it Jdffper uot PAt/c^Calrin. ^ 


who would confine his reading exclusively to the 
Holy Scriptures. We contend that there is not a 
particle of ievity in the paper which lias drawn 
so harsh a judgment from the Sleekhairs and 
the Frybabes of this generation ; and we tell 
them that we regard religion with so high a reve- 
rence, that we even respect the prejudices of its 
injudicious advocates. Acknowledging this, we 
Jikevvise add, that we must not, in deference 
to human weakness, consent to make rgligion a 
scarecrow. Tiiis sacred, though perhaps, an in- 
Msible element, as we have hinted, shall qualify 
our lightest articles ; and its presence we will 
'onfess as Chriistians do, when in social life they 
indulge in the innocent pleasantries of their most 
unrestrained intercourse. We aim to be the 
companions of the breakfast* tabic, and an evening 
guest in those family circles where devotion 
hallow*, every domestic enjoyment; where reli- 
gion presides, ami iilis the throne of clieeriul and 
happy hearts. Neither is our philosophy nor our 
religion cynical. We know how to be grave and to 
be pay — meaning by gaiety what the wise man 
intended when he said, “ A merry heart doeth 
g(K>d like a medicine." We are not strangers to 
deep lelt emotion, and we have our seasons of 
melancholy j but we know how to charm away the 
evil vpiiit . and we are taught by a philosophy not 
learned in the schools, that true wisdom breathes 
of coiisdlation, and hope, and joy, but never of 
sadness, sourness, and cold misanthropy. The 
anxieties of doubt iinv c sometimes knit the brow 
of thought almost into an expression of agony— 
Imt we ivavc also been gladdened by the Eureka 
of discov cry. We liav e now attained, in reference 
to the most momentous subject that can agitate 
the human mind, “the soul's caRh .sunshine 
and the heartfelt joy ; ” and on whatever theme 
we touch, we do it w ith buoyancy, and under the 
iiiflitciicc of pleasiiiabJe emotions derived from 
the liighest source, which we are not disposed 
either to disguise or repress. The elegant pur- 
suits of literature have refined our sense of the 
vlchcatc and the beautiful, and the solid satis- 
factions of religion are the balm of our spirits. 
Messrs. Sleekliair and Frybabe, we bid you a 
V ery good even ; may your dreams be as anti- 
bilioiis us your w'nking thoughts am! fetdmgs are 
sombre and acrimonious. 

“ I giiesh,” saj s brother Jonathan, whose an- 
swer to our modest inquiry has just been w'afted 
to ns across the Atlantic, “ that your Prospectus 
means more than meet.s the eye ; it looks very 
like a sly attack on oil your predecessors and 
contemporaries, while it but ill conceals your own 
egregious vanity. You abjure, indeed, all pre- 
tension in words, yet, though you directly promise 
nothing, do you not ii},siiiuate that you intend to 
do ev ery thing V Is not* your arrogance pro- 
digious ’r” — Pbouioious ! 
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** Do you expect tliat a work so introduced j stands in the Prospectus, will be strictly adhered 
will ever succeed is the inquiry of Tuany who, to ; or that each number will contain them all ; 
in their affectionate good-will, earnestly desire or that we mean to be profound, in the heavy 


that it may not. But ecce signum / Have we 
not great capabilities ? And, should we fail — 
how many glorious attempts have perished in 
embryo? But ve ore already born into the 
wd^d — look at our infant smiles, and you will 
not find it in ybur hearts willingly to let us die. 

It is mirthful," replies one of the million who 
haxe made up their minds to be our purchasers 
and patrpns, " and it does me good ; in a playful 
mood, and by a dowry path, it aims to allure us 
in good humour, and with a gentle spirit, into an 
intimate companionship witii its forthcoming 
lucubrations.” Thank yon, dear reader ; for you 
these puge.s are written, and they will not fail to 
impart to you both pleasure and instruction ; 
with you w e could hold converse from 

^ Moni to nt>»>n, 

From noon to tlon \ «■, 

A BtnuDici 8 (lu\ ” 

And you will find, as we prttcecd, that we ha^e 
“ Toys for the young and tlie old, as well for the 
grave as the gay," as sings, not Dr. Southey, 
Imt his predecessor, Janies Pyc, Lstp, Poet 
reate. But, before we begin, allow us to 
.settle with you a few pr<‘liinmarie>. Seionee, 
Literature, and Religion' — What is there not 
embraced in these grand ditisionsV Let us 
therefore, not be understood as holding forth 
any promise of an encj elopa*di.i ; nor aie oiir 
readers to expect that the order ot .subjects, as it 


I sCfnse of the term, on any. This we leave to the 
mystiflers and the metaphysicians. We know 
there are things in heaven and earth tliat our 
' philosophy has not dreamed of ; but we shall fix, 
; no bouiid.s to our inquiries. Science, as applied 
' to art, and art as sustaining science — discoveries 
1 when they are made, and improvements ns the y 
I advance, will find adei^uate notices in our page, ; 
i and the treasures of literature — of the olden 
I times, and of the passing hom — all that exults 
I sentiment and refines taste ; whatever gives 
1 ardour to virtue, and eunfldence to triitli, we 
i shall produce for the benefit of that portion of 
' the public that* may feel interested in our labours, 

, and willing to encourage them. 

I The devout and the w ise of all churches and 
j scets — those who, under w'hatever forms and dis- 
I tinctions, are sincerely anxious for the defence, 

; the diffusion, and the influence of pure, piaetical 
('hristianit^ , as embraced by Protestants cif all 
‘ persuasions, who regard the person of the Sin lour 
. as Dnine, his death .is a saerifiee, his life as an 
1 example, the Scriptuies as word, and the 
, Holy Spirit as his witness ami tlieir intei- 
! preter. %,ill do well to promote the eireiilation of 
, a pcruidieol, wliOi>e great object shall eter be to 
• enrich and elevate, with all useful knowledge, 
those minds which are ulreadv imbued with that 
infinitely high and transcendental science — " The 
I science which makes wise unto sahatiun.” 


HOME. 


No term in language i-, so replete with delight- 
ful associations as the word “ home , " the sound 
of it touches a -vibrating chord in every liumaii 
bosom ; and he whoso pulsation is not quickened 
by it, must have sunk into tlie last degree of moral 
insensibility. Whether we think of the spot, 
enshrined in meinorj's most hallow'ed recesses, 
where we drew the first breath of existence, or 
of the dwelling-place of maturer years, in the 
centre of a wide-spread scene of various relation- 
.sbips, occupations, and influences ; — the home 
of infancy and of manhood is ever dear, 
dearer still, perhaps, the home at age. Is there 


It matters not /rAr/e that concentration of all 
sw'eet remembrances called “ home ” n fixed , 
the mind is spell-bound by tlie thought. Ii nmj 
be ill the midst of Afne’s burning sands 
amongst the ices of the pole , it mav be in the 
haunts of barbarism, or the refinements of civil- 
uatiou , it max be m tlie crowded city, or rustic- 
village ; on the mountain’s lop, or in the lowly 
vale; still it is Arwir — the best of faiicj’.s images, 
the richest of reality’s enjoyments. Nothing, m 
fact, is more wonderful or cheering to contem- 
plate, than the total independence of this 
great possession of every other, and of all c\- 


any heai;f that needs to be inqircssed, or any j tenial circumstances. For, to render it happy, 

it need not he invested with dignity, or encom- 
passed by magnificence. It may be the retreat 
of poverty itself, and yet be capable of minister- 
ing to Home of the noblest pleasures of the mind ; 
and its untutored, unadorned, and unknown in- 
mates will not fail to produce affecting and en- 
dearing emotion.s, which flow throngMhe whole 
extensive circle of eonsangiiinity and friendship. 
Nor does it signify w'luthcr we ourselves may 
have wondered ; for still the same beloved image 
presents itself, with its asRocinte ideas, to b.mish 
distance in separation, to create company in suli- 


understanding that requires to have tiu 
timent inculcated and i-nforced, that there is a 
' eharm in the words " parent,” “ father,” ” mother,” 
“ brother,” “ sister,” “ husliaiid,” “ wife,” and 
“ child?" Surely there is none. Even instinct 
here is stronger and more perfect than philoso- 
phy ; it is, besides, more universal, and operates 
as a settled law of the moral universe. To it 
are to be referred many of the purest sentiments 
and passions of w’uicli oiirpatiire is .susceptible , 
and from it arc derived some of it- ehoicei»t sen- 

SlbihtK-s. 
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tilde, to inspire joy in sorrow. We may visit 
lands more fertile, societies more refined, and 
abodes more splendid ; but home surpasses them 
all. 

If the picture we have now briefly, but not too 
jioctically drawn, possess any of the characteris- 
tics of truth, there cannot be a more melancholy 
display of human destitution than a being with- 
out a honWi — a houseless, bewildered, and hope- 
less wanderer.' To complete the vision of this 
wretchedness, it is only needful to conceiic of a 
person banished from his dwelling, not by mis- 
fortune only, but by the disastrous and desolut- 
'ng power of crime; — to suppose that this has 
stripped him of his posse.ssions, broken the last 
ic of his earliest and most privileged associations, j 
•ml driven him into a wild region of separation 
loin the love, as well as from the accoinmoda- 
juiis, of his own or his father’s habitation. This 
s, with A few additbnal circuimtanccs of snr- 
inssing interest, the Saviour’s parable of the 
uodig.il son. A man hud two sons; the younger 
ilmiidiided his patrimony ; he departed horn his 
lathci’s house into a distant country, where lie 
dnMpaliMl all he i>cissessed in riotous living, and, 
nftei rcdiu'iiig liimself to the extremity of want, 
a Icimino occuinHl, and lie let himself as a swine- 
heid, with scarcely the means of obtaining a 
mcdl. llotioction brought to view his folly, and 
the iibiui(l«uice ot Ins fathei’s house. He deter- 
uiiued t<» return home, eouless his wickedness, 
aii'l iiiijilore even a nieiii.d situation m liis pa- 
I' Ill's establishment. He did so: his coinpas- 
sioiialc lather welcomed linn with tears of joy, 
■iikI made a great lesiiv.il to celehiate his restor- 
a''oM. U Imtever Ollier truths this parable mav 
lie intended to repiesent, iimpiestionalily it con- 
vev s a sti iking nlea ot the folly and guilt of every 
mail ill w.ni(lenng from tiod, and the telieity of 
a lull rec’oiieiliiition. a jierlect love, and an cler- 
iial home, which await the penitent and the bc'- 
hpv er. 

Notwulistaiiding the accommodations, the af- 
!(•« lions, the plcfisurable intercourse, and the 
inimeron.. advantages belonging to the best-regu- 
lated iamihes, tins earth can nowliere furnish tlic 
(Christian with his most valued, pennanent, and 
only real Iiome ; no, not even whore seienee, 
literature, and art have done their utmost to ele- 
vate intellect and embellish life ; not evciiwlieie 
love presides over and pervade.s, with its sweet 
ehariiies and sacred bonds, the domestic circle , 
not I'ven in the present imperfect condition of 
oiir being, where religion itself prevails, though 
it onij can impart the finishing excellence to 
character, ^and spread a moral sunshine over the 
darkest lot of humanity. Tlie (’hristian's home 
; is in “ a better country,” — a mansion in the skies. 
'’As it is neither situated in a world of vicissitudes, 
nor cuiKstructed of earthly materials, it possesses 
none of those eharaeteristics of imperfeetion and 
decay that are incident to eveiy state aiuPcvery 


profession^ielowtiie sun. Who i.s there thftt has reT* 
V isited, after some years of absence, the place of his 
nativity, without emotions of sorrow at the changes 
that have occurred? The children of another 
generation are sporting on the village-green where 
his careless infancy gambolled, or are strolling 
over the green field.s, or tossing the stones, or 
their fish-hooks, into the stream that flows through 
the paradise of his juvenile delight; the very 
tree which shaded the green that formed the 
greatest province of his earth, has lost some of 
Its noblest branches, and shows a more hollowed 
and time-worn trunk , and the cottage, with its 
pretty little garden and white-painted pale fence, 
is inhabited by others than his parents and his 
family circle — a new and unknown race — or is 
de.solate, and fallen into the wreck of years ; his 
little shag dog, his favourite cut, his chosen com- 
panion in the scliool and in the holyda}-iiour.s, 
of .sport and birds’-ne.sting ; the ever-langhcd-at, 
cvcr-Ioved humorist and pulypiiemus of the ham- 
l<'t, — all, all are gone. But there are no changes 
and desolations in friends or tilings in our hea- 
venly home. Who is there that lias not found, 
in the best ordered and nio.st united families, 
some sources of disquiet, misunderstanding, and 
painful regret ; and who, m the most prosperous, 
has not realized the uncertainties, and witnessed 
some of the distressing events, or depressing anx- 
ieties of life Hut neither misrule, nor mistake, 
nor care ; neither mutual dissatisfactions, nor 
wide-wasting adversity, are incident to our Father’s 
huii-o m the heavens. Who that has witnessed 
or enjoyed the rosiest health and tlic brightest 
prospects, but lias suftered from the inioads of 
disease, the distractions of grief, and the separa- 
tions of bereavement But these calamities, 
which have their origin in man’s fcdl»and degene- 
racy', dcptirt forever from that sinless, sorrow less, 
and deathless abode wliich constitutes tlic Cliris- 
lian’s home. 

In traversing the vale of lift*, I saw .in aged 
man sitting, ns if in profound meditation, beneath 
tlic overshadowing branches of an oak. I ap- 

Mclu'd rcspecttnlly, and said, “ My friend, you 
seem solitary and sad.” 

“ Not so,” was his reply ; “ I am neither soli- 
tary’ nor sad.” 

1 looked round W'ith an air, doubtless, of won- 
out and unbelief, for it attracted his notu 
and led to further discourse. 1 could see no 
living thing, neither bird, nor beast, nor insect 
the only .sights that presented themsch es to the 
eye w’ere an impenetrable forest .skirting the nar- 
row slip of laml between mountains, a narrow 
streamlet gliding down tlie centre, and a hut 
without inhabitant, near winch the hoary-hcaded 
pilgrim had taken his station , and the only sound 
1 heard was the bubbling of the brook, wiiicU 
seemed to create a (f(»eper silence. 

** Not solitary ? ” I asked. 

‘‘Stranger,” continued bt^ “have you never 
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or Mt one faf never^ less eloae 
ti|S 9 wlien o|<me? These sylvan shs^esi m# 
eonsclens heart, touehi^ by a renewing 
l^wer, bespesh an ever-present Peity } apd wlie 
can be alone when Gtod is with him ?* 

** But may 1 be allowed, without o^ee gf 
impDed suspicion, to remark, that a romaotie 
sentiment of this nature has been often nHeied 
by these who have evinced no real knowledge of 
t^ infinite Being, no acquaintance edth his 
moral ehaiacter, and their relation to him, and 
none of*the devout affection which breves in 
the hallowed strains of Israel's {noup monarch : 

* As the heaii^^anteth after the walen-brooks, so 
panteth my soul after thee, 0 God-*” 

** 1 know,” said he, the sentiment is often 
romantic, but with me it is real. 1 hold convene 
with the Highes't, not as the God of nature only, 
hot as the God of Scripture ; ^ot as the Creator 
of heaven and earth only, but as the Eedeemer 
of lost man. through the shedding of the blood 
of ' the Lamb slain ffom before the foundation of 
the world."* 

** Then yon ree^ve that doctrine which is often 
termed, in eoom, mangdicol f* 

Assuredly: tbst great elementary truth is 
all my salvation and joy.—* the blood of Jesus 
Christ his Son deanseth from all sin.* Whoever 
chooses to mock at or neglect it, must take the 
fearful consequences of his derision and infi- 
delity.* 

** Christian pilgrim, 1 hail your venerable age, 
but more venerable experience. You are not, 
then, lolitary; and 1 perceive you cannot be 
ituT 

** As to the latter, my worthy visitor, there is 
enough in my temporal lot to pr^uee the wretch- 
edness 1 nctrertlieless disclaimed. Ahl sir. my 
life, lUre this widenspreading tree in its wint^ 
desolation, has no greenness ; but unlike it, 
and more despoiled by time, 1 have no branches 
left.* 

** Then you have lost a fi^mily ?* 

** 1 have lost parents, kinsmen, wife, and chil- 
^dren, the beloved companions of earlier days; 
and 1 have lost property bequeathed, and pro- 
perty aequired, all but my last shelter, that wind- 
shaken hut : and yet 1 have an inheritance, too, 
and am going posaeMnon.* 

Be lilfed upliis eyes, and pointed his fingers ; 
both appeared in the direction of the lofty moun- 
•taiss. 

** Ton have « eetote, then, beyond those hills, 
and your personal presence is necessaiy? But 
can yeu hope, under the peeseure of so much age 
and iofinni^, to enrmoant tiioie baiiian of na- 
ture ; and wiU yon spmd your last atrength in 
so vain a toil, and to aoqi^ so trantient a pos- 
eession k” 

** It is not those monntaSb,* he exclaimed with 
energy, * which 1 expect to pass over ; nor is it 
a valuable proper^ying bejl^d them, In some j 
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lAnqw to hq mine.* 

tie pm*to4, and pointed vpwarit cnee morp ; 
I MW It was to the ** everlasting hiBs,* and to hM 
tuMpated iMsenion in heaven. jBe added, 
iaMpfeiashile emotion, ** My weary pilgrim- 
ago is ended, and 1 em jutt at noiu.^ 

It is the gospel of Jetus Ghilit which uavefli 
tiia mystery of fiituic exietenoe ; |t is fimne^ as 
** the light of the world,* who * feim lUb and 
immortality to lig^t* If it be a feet, felly attested 
and unquestionifele, tiiai there it a oond^n of 
endless and bllasful existence for the Chrittian, 
it is not onlyfengprtant to inquire what is heaven, 
but chiefly inqmrumt is ft to sseeitslit the way 
to it i what is q Christian ; and what is the found- 
ation of personal hope vrith regard to the pos- 
session of its Immomurable Joys ? To this point 
^e shall devote a few lines, because, amidst the 
diversities of religious sentiment which obtain, 
and which in some cases are extreme and essen- 
tial, we choose, in the first number of our publica- 
tion, to assure our readers that in Christianity we 
take our atanding at once, without hesitation and 
without compromise, on the only ground where 
we conceive fttfe footing is to bo obtained,-— the 
atoning efllcacy of fee great Sacrifice, the redeem- 
ing and saving power, through faith, of the death, 
the resurrection, and advocacy of Jesus, the Son 
of God. The Scriptures represent fee object of 
our Saviour's incarnation to liave been, to take 
away sm by the sacrifice of himself;” or, in otlier 
and diversified modes of expression, to ‘'save men’s 
lives “ to save sinners “ to seek and to save that 
which was lost “to take away the sins of the 
world.” WJiatever be the phraseology, the essential 
idea is always deliverance from destruction, — the 
removal of a curse, —salvation from rum, and rcstoi- 
atiou to God and happiness, in the dispensation 
of a present pardon and a future heaven. It is 
uniformly declared that Jesus Christ succeeded 
in his purpose,— that he made an atonement 
which satisfied every claim, and presented the 
basis of a perfect and everlasting reconciliation 
between the alienated transgressor and his of- 
fended Maker. The apfirepriation of this eovo- 
nanted provision, so that salvation may be actually 
eqjoyed, is unifomUy attributed to feith or believ- 
ing in Christ: “’Therefore, being justified by 
fiiith, we hare peace with God, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” The apostles, with undaunted 
horoism and persevering seal, amidst the world’s 
mockery of a doctrine too aimple, spiritual, and 
selMumiliating for Its qiprova], went every 
where proclaiining its truth, and attesting their 
own convictions of its importanee, fa|^ labouring 
with ineossant effort, and auflbiing martyrdom 
with readiness and even joy, for its dUfesion. 
Faith forms the Christian ^um^r, and, through 
fee sanctifying powee of the Spirit, prepares for 
heaven, the Christian's home. Jesus Christ was 
not a^ martyr, that is, not a martyr onlv , he was 
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a fubitittttot a laeriflce, a propitiation, ** descend- 
ing from above,**— as angel maasengers announced 
to the 8h<q|)herds of Bethlehem ** keeping watch 

THE STUDY 

• Ths book of nature is so superior to every 
book of human contrivance and composition, 
that it is impossible to institute any comparison 
between them. When we wish to be instructed 
by the human book, we must perform two dis- 
tinct specie^ of labour, — ^wc must know the lan- 
guage in which the book is written, bi^ore we 
can ever attempt to obtain the slightest idea of 
the information that it contains, or whether it 
contains any information which can be profitable 
or pleasurable to us. But wheif we go to the 
book of nature, one-half, and that by far the 
most disagreeable and difficult half, of that labour 
is spared us. In the book of nature the acquir- 
ing of the knowledge itself is the very first step 
in our progress, for nature's book is written in 
every language and dialect under the canopy of 
heaven. 

It is this facility in acquiring the knowledge 
of nature which constitutes the grand charm of 
nature's works ; and the human body and mind 
are both so adapted to this, tliat tiie contempla- 
tion of nature is not oi>ly required, but abso- 
lutely demanded, for the keeping of both in their 
proper tone. There arc many powers of the 
body, and many faculties of the mind, which sel- 
dom or never come into play in our ordinary 
avocations, especially if those avocations are 
mechanical ; and this is the case, to a greater or 
less extent, in every occupation which inaiikiud 
follow, or can follow’, us a trade. 

Now, whate\ or power or faculty is allowed to 
lie idle, dqcs mischief both to the body and to 
the mind. In the body we can observe it ; and 
there is not a single inecbanic that has been long 
and industriously employed at one trade, whose 
w’olk, and, indeed, whose whole air and gait, 
instantly tell what trade he is of, without any 
inquiry. The reason of this is, that each trade 
requires a different application of the muscles, 
or moving powers of the body ; and those which 
are not exercised in trade or occupation become 
weidiened, while the ones that are exercised are 
thereby strengthened, provided the exercise la 
hept within reasonable bounds. Tlie necessary 
consequence of this is, that the body gets de^^ 
formed, not, most probahlyi to such an extent as 
that the pa^ts of it seem disproportioiied and out 
of shape when it is in a poidtion of rest s but the 
moment that it is put into what may be called 
the naturfd mpkloQ of Rie human bo^, namely, 
walking at ease, the defocmity tells in the gait, 
as has been menUoned. 

To prevent this, it becomes necessary that 
those who ^Mrur in pny pitsticulsr way which 
requires mak of the work of some muscles of 


over their frocks by nigH|’’-- to promoto glory tp 
God in tHe highest, peace on earth, and good- 
will to men." * Y. 

OF NATURE. 

I the body than of that of others, should have re- 
gular periods, not of <mere rest from labour, but 
of what is properly termed relaxation ; that is, 
allowing those parts of the frame, which are in 
a state of tension daring the working hours to un- 
bend themselves, while others come inlb action, 
and supply their place. 

To preserve this mechanical tone of our animal 
frame in the best condition, and for the greatest 
length of time, experience clearly shows that 
mere rest is not that which it requires to alternate 
with labour, but that there is a certain portion of 
the frame which demands exercise, before the 
whole machine will so work as to keep up the 
tune and vigour of thoseparts of Hlwhich we use 
in our every-day occupations. So well is this 
understood, that tliose professions or trades which 
have nothing but a continuous alternation of 
labour and repose, always weaken the bodies and 
shorten the lives of those engaged in them. It 
would be invidious to instance any particular 
trade : but there are some required and largely 
exercised by tlie luxurious state of the country, 
where the arm of one sturdy yeoman from the 
valley, or one mountaineer from the hill, would 
scatter hundreds of the feeble things like chaff. 

In this case it is really a return to nature 
which upholds the working structure of the body 
against the inroad which art is every day making 
upon it ; for the relaxation which tends to sound- 
ness of the constitution and the fabric, is a natural 
motion which brings every part of ^e body into 
play. Those who have b^n labour-worn, or care- 
worn, or study-worn, till nature was sick and 
exhausted, even to the desire of death, and who, 
when in this state, have taken a well-informed 
friend by the arm, and moved toward some open 
common or some wind-beaten hill, must have 
felt how the sinews began to knit, and the mus^ 
cles to swell, as the breeze of heaven 'played 
around their free motions ; and those very feet 
which tottered at leaving the threshold, shall have 
roturned to it bounding as the roe. 

But if there is such medicine in the merely 
natural action of the body, without any reference 
to a single subject of thought, what glorious heal- 
ing mu8| there be when the immortal spirit is* 
brought forward, and all nature is set before it 1 
The body, curious as it is in its structure, and 
numerous as are its parts, is a mere temporary 
accommodation, a thing of threescore and ten 
weary winters, and then to rot in the earth ; it is, 
as It were, the mere chariot in the course of life, 
wMeb the mind ridca and governs ; snd there- 
lore, if we are to improve man as man, and not 
■8 beast, rite mental improviiment must ho the 
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shorter cut than to go by the sides of the Aeld. 
which are at angles with each other. A learned 
philosopher will explain very optically and very 
logically the subject of refraction. He states 
that the rays of light, in passing through different 
media, as air and water, arc diverted from their 
rectilinear direction, and occasrou the objects of 
vision to be seen in other than their actual places 
and positions. When the rays pass from the 
rarer into the denser mediums, they are drawn 
nearer the perpendicular ; but when they proceed 
from \lie denser medium into the rarer, they move 
ill a direction further from it. In illustration of 
his reasoning, he takes a baHin, places a shilling 
on the bottom, securing it by soaiing-wax from 
shifting its position, and tlu*n pours in some 
water. You are required preiiously to letire, so 
as just to lose sight of the piece of money from 
the edge of the basin, and as the water flows in, 
it is perceived to rise iiito*full view. This, he 
tells you truly, is owing to the refractory me- 
dium, the water ; and a pretty experiment it is 
for Juvenile philosophers. But the rustic vil- 
lager has it ail before him in another form, and 
with the practical application of the theory, lie 
takes his gun, or the gun of his master, to shoot 
a large species of flsh, which he sometimes 
snares ; but instead of aiming directly at it, he 
has learned to calculate upon the power of the 
refracting medium, and levels his piece so as to 
allow for it. The indirect aim secures his 
object, because lie knows tliat tlie bullet is di- 
verted from its immediate course, like the rays of 
light, by the water through which it lias to pas!». 
The history of natural anthmelicutm, if the 
expression may be used, is remarkable. The 
means of acquiring their untaught knowledge 
have in sojjie instances been developed — in others 
It has remained an impenetrable secret; and 


what is curious, they have never been found 
capable of explaining it themselves. Thus, in 
the case of a girl at Bethnal-green, in the east 
of London, she stated that the first tendency in 
her own mind to numbers and calculations was 
dbcovered by continually detecting herself in 
counting the threads in her loom as she wove 
them. Her mind accompanied her shuttle, till 
she reckoned them with tlie interstices cross- 
ways, and in every form of possible or imaginiiry 
position. From addition she proceeded to multi- 
plication, but then lost herself in the wilderness 
of an extensive domain of thouglit, which she 
could traverse, though she knew not how, with 
the utmost facility. The Devonsliire boy was 
htill more extraordinary : he could answer at once, 
or in the shortest time which can well be ima- 
gined for such a work, the most ditiicult questions 
proposed to him by expert calculators. Many have 
employed hours to prepare sums w'hitli lie conKl 
give with perfect accuracy in a few minutes ; hut 
neither could he explain them, nor afterwards, 
although instructed for tiie purpose, the method of 
arriving at ids solutions. The faculty was at tlr^l 
discovered in a singular way. Two butchers were 
disputing about tlie price of a hog wldcli one 
had sold to tlie other. They rc'ckoneil so many 
stone at such a price ; but the odd money, or 
fractional results, surpassed their arithinctie. The 
hoy m question was [dayirig with some little 
schoolfellow^ of his own aue at marbles, seem- 
ingly taking no notice ; but at length burst forth 
with a kind of triumphant laugh at tlieir stupidity, 
and told tlicm the esnet amount. They were at 
fiist indignant ut ins iinpertiiuMiee, but at last 
yielded to his knowledge ; and the eirciimstance 
becoming the talk of the village led to tiie 
further discoveries of his surprising talent. 

X. 


STORY OF A LEAF. 


** Upon what subject shall 1 write ?” thought 
1 with myself ; but the visions had fled, and all 
was a blank to me. 1 called, but not one of the 
countless millions of things, real or imagined, 
would stand up and give me the likeness thereof. 
“ I gnawed my pen, then dashed it on the ground, 
sinking ’’—but, idas ! not “ from thought to tliought 
for It was descent in sheer mental vacancy, as 
silent and as actionless as that of the down of a 
featlier when it drops, heavily as lead, through 
tlie attitude of an exhausted receiver in an air- 
pump. 

1 tried the three resources recommended by 
the matchless Stagyrite who taught the Mace- 
donian youth to conquer the world, in order that 
he might impart, if possible, the learning of 
Greece to the people, and send, in retaro« spe- 
cimens of the productions of all lands for the 
benefit of the philosopher-students at Athens. 


As he directs I looked upon the ground to 
see what meinorial of the past would come to 
my assistance ; but the waters of oblivion had 
passed over it, and not a vestige presented itself. 
Again 1 looked upward to the sky, in fond 
anticipation of the fore-cait shadow of some 
coming event ; but, alas ! the seal of secrecy 
was upon the whole/ and would nut be broken. 
1 looked straight forward along the level line, in 
hopes to discern something of the passing day , 
but the day, too, was subjectless and silent, 
'fiius was 1 compelled to abandon all the throe 
resources of Aristotle. 

Then I tried my usual sources of reminiscence, 
—the comers of the room,— the hooks in or 
out of place, — the ooal-skuttle turned the right 
way or the wrong,— and all these little artificial 
helps which 1 had aforetime found so redolent 
in ideas ; 1 even dared to cast a glance upon 
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thftt saciad oobweb in the comer, the contem- 
plation of which had aforetime enabled me to 
solve, in so satisfactory a manner, the knotty 
problem as to whether an angle can pass through 
empty space, and solid iron, with equal rapidity 
and absence of fatigue. The cobweb enabled 
me to say, ** Yes,” in the case of the angles ; and 
1 would maintain it sturdily to this day against 
the whole host of the Jesuits, and the convoca- 
tions of Cam and Isis to boot ; but on the pre- 
sent occasion the cobweb was as mute of inform- 
ation as the spider which constructed it ; which 
spider must have gone the way of all spiders 
more than twelve months ago. I was thus re- 
duced to an extremity. The pens, the ink, the 
paper were all ready, and there was a willing 
mind ; hut not a subject would present itself by 
means of which I could enter the lists of mimur- 
tal fame upon the arena of “ Waud’s Miscll- 
LANY." I went into tiic garden in despair; a 
brunch of a Maddoek’s cherry-tree extended 
across the walk, and tlierc was peiulent from it 
a single withered leaf, the last remnant of that 
foliage which had been so gay and green upon 
It in the season of the year's beauty. Just as I 
approached it, it dropped down, not by the agi- 
tation of die wind, ibr there w.is not a ImMili 
stirring , but by the gentle law of nature's all- 
boiintiful Author in the fulness of its accom- 
plished work. I caught it between niy hands 
ere it reached the ground ; and there came 
over 1110 a thrill of exultation, as if I had been 
touched by the Spirit. *' Here,” thought 1 to 
mjself, “IS a subject and with this subject I 
returned to rny stiniy. 

A lent, slightly us we pas-s it by, and heed- 
les<>ly as w»’ tread upon it, in consequence, pro- 
bably, of the frequency of its occiirreuce, is one 
of the most wonderful productions of nature. 
The first consideration upon this, us upon eiery 
other subject, is to know exactly what we mean 
by the word we make use of ; wlutli, in the jire- 
sent instance, resolves itself into a correct answer 
to the ({uestion, “ Whol la a leaf?" To find a 
correct answer to this is the more ueeossar), be- 
cause many modern botanists, int'octed by a spe- 
cies of mania, to which they have given tlie name 
of “ roor\thulogy,*’ or the doctrine of forms, — and 
when they dreamed of which they must have 
been spell-bound by Morpiieus, or aorao power 
mure leaden still, — have endeavoured to {lersuadc 
the world that thorns, and roses, and berries, and 
apples, and all sorts of fruits, are notliiug but 
changed leaves ; in short, lord Peter's conversion 
of the brown loaf into all the luxuries of the 
larder, was nothing to the metamorphosis of the 
leaf under the bands of those gentlemen. And, 
in order to complete the parallel, "‘they stand 
ready to inflict as deep an anathema upon all 
who are sceptical as to their dogmas, as lord 
Peter did upon his two brothers, Martin and Jack, 
when they would not receive and eat the brewii 
loaf as a shoulder of mutton. 


A leaf, in the proper sense of the word, know's 
no metamorpnosis. Sometimes it is well ex- 
panded, and sometimes not, according to circum- 
stances i and its form changes even in the same 
plant, when that plant requires a difference of 
habit. There is no leaf, properly so called, upon 
the cellular plants, the mosses, the lichens, and 
the fungi; and, indeed, the latter of these, os 
they appear above the ground, or external of the 
bark of those trees on which they are parasitical, 
ore flowers, and nothing but flowers. Sometimes 
the discrepancy in appearance and size between 
the flower, and the plant which produces it, is so 
great, that, while the flower is absolutely splendid 
in its magnitude, the plant is so very small, that 
it can with difficulty be discerned with the mi- 
croscope : thus, fur instance, the krubut, (raffehia 
at'mldt,) which grows in Sumatra, is in the shape 
of a well-formed flower, consisting of fine petals, 
of a foot ill length each, with a nectary in the 
centre w'hich would hold twelve pints, and the 
whole weighing fifteen pounds. This grows upon 
decaying wood in the wild forests of the oriental 
islands, much in the same manner as common 
fungi, or toad-stools, grow upon decaying w'ood 
ill our own forests. But, iiotwiihstanding the 
maguitudei'of this flower, which is greater thc-in 
that of any otlier known one, observation searches 
in vain for the plant, and no root, no stem, and 
no leaf, can be discovered. This is but one spe- 
cimen of a very curious clas-«, which we shall 
probably have again and again to introduce to 
the notice of tlie readers of the “ Miscellany.” 
The whole class arc, however, leafless ; and w'ere 
we to M'ek a practical answer to our question, 
“ What is a leafr” our appeal to them would be 
uiiavuiliiig. 

No herbaceous plant, that is. no^plant the 
stem of which dies down seasonably, either with 
or w ithout a similar perishing of the root, pos- 
ses.*.cs a leaf, in the proper st*n.se of the term ; a 
blade of grass or corn, for instance, though a 
green development of the plant, and calculated 
to answer nearly the same purpose which a leaf 
answers in those plants which liuve leaves, is not 
a leaf. 

Again, no plant which, standing for more than 
one season, grows from the centre only, or is 
what botanists call endogenous, which just meaixs 
growing from the centre, possesses a leaf, in the 
true sense of the word ; and there arc some of 
the ever-green exopenous trees of tropical coun- 
tries, of which it is very doubtful whether the 
green expansions come properly under the desig- 
nation of leaves. The pdms are stately trees 
of great beauty and long endurance ; and the 
green expansions which form the crown of the 
palm are among the most graceful productions 
of the vegetable kingdom ; but still not one of 
them is a lea( they tais part and parcel of the 
stem of the tree, which stem consists of nothing 
but the remains of those green froductions. 
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What, then, is a leaf? It is a. thing of the I 
season, put forth in the year, and perishing with j 
the year. There is a little difference in this 
respect ; • for most leaves upon the ]»Iauts of tcna« 
perate climates are produced in the spring, and 
shed in the autumn, and such plants arc called 
deciduous^ which means that they *' part off. 
There are, however, a good many trees, even in 
such countries, as, for example, the common 


laurel and holly, which do not shed tiic leaves 
of the former year Ull those of the passing year 
are considerably advanced. We call such trees 
“ evergreens," and we are right, in so fiu: as the 
succession is concerned, because the new green 
comes on before the old green goes off ; but still 
their leaves are only for a season. We must 
pause, however, but shall speedily resume the 
“ Story of a Leaf." 


DEATH OF AN INFANT IN ITS MOTHER’S ARMS. 

BV MRS. stootraMBr. 


, Hk slumbers long, sweet mother, 

Upon thy gentle breast, 

Thou’ it weary now with watching. 

Sweet mother, go to rest : 

Tliere seems no pain to stir him, 

The peril sure is post ; 

For see, his soft hand dasp'd in thine, 
lie heeds nor storm nor blast. 

Why dost thon gare so wildly ’ 

Why strain thy strong embrace ’ 
Unlock thy fearful clasping. 

And let me see hia face. 

So down that mother laid him, 

In her agony of care, 

And kissed that cold and marble bi;pw 
With calm and fix’d despair. 

O weep ! there's holy healing 
In eeery gashing tear. 

Nor question thus that beauteous clay,— 
The angel is not here: 

No shut of rose at even-tide 
Was with a peace so deep ; 

As thus thy youngest, fairest one 
Sank down in dove-like sleep. 

Where best he loved to bide him, 

In that dear sheltering spot, 

Jttst^ there bis tender spirit pass’d— 
F^s’d, and she knew it not. 


His fond lip ne\er trembled, 

Nor sigh'd the parting breath, 
When,strang(|dy, for his nectar’d draught. 
He drank flic cup of death. 

Full irns thy lot of blessing, 

To charm his cradle hours. 

To touch his sparkling fouut of thonght^ 
And breathe hiv breath of flouers. 

And take the daily lesson, 

IVom the smile that breathed so fieo 
Of nliat 111 holier, brighter realms. 

The pure in heart must be. 

No more thy twilight musing 
May with his image shine, 

When in that lonely hour of love 
He laid hia check to thine * 

So still and so confiding 
That chensh’d babe nould be, 

So like a sinless guest from heaven, 

And )et a part of thee. 

But now hia blessed portion 
Is o'er the cloud to sour, 

And 'pread a ntvec .wesneil wing 
Where sorrows arc no more, 

With ciicrubini and seraphim 
To tread th’ ethereal plain ; 

H igh honour hath it been to thee 
To swell that glorious tram. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


Or a science so generally despised as entomology 
has been, it is very natural that the few votaries 
should find pleasure and satisfaction in each other’s 
company ; and, conscious of having a worthier pursuit 
than' men give them credit for, should bold sweet 
council together, and look down on the very woild 
that was looking down on them. 

Many attempts have, therefore, been made in this 
country to establish entomological societies, the his- 
tory of which it IS the duty of the author to record, 
as far as he is able, from the remaining documents. 

First. TAe Aurelian Society, which was held at the 
Swan Tavern, in 'Change-alley ; the date of its form- 
ation is unknown, but from Moses Harris we learn 
that it existed in the year 1745. Tlie laws and regu- 
lations of this society have not descended to us. 

On the 25th of March, 1748, the great firr which 
happened in Cornbill bnmt down the Swan Tavern, 
together with the society's valuable collection of in- 
sects, books, &c., and all their regalia. 

The eociety was sitting at the time ; yet so sudden 
and rapid was the impetuous course of the fire, that 
the flames heat against the windows before th^ could 
>ell get out of the room, many of them leaving their | 
i|ts and canes, n I 


Thrir lo^s so much disheartened the members, that, 
although they several times met for that purpose, they 
never could collect a sufficient numbei to form a so- 
ricty, so that, for fourteen years, tlierc was no meet- 
ing of that sort. 

Second. The Aureiian Society was established in 
the year 1762 ; it arose, phoenix- like, out of the ashes 
of the old ; four ycare afterwards this society was in 
existence, as appears from the fact, that, m 17t»6, 
Moses Harris dedicated to it his work entitled the 
** Aurelian.” We have no further account of it. 

Third. TAe Society of Entomologiste London 
was established in the year 1780 ; its minute-book is 
carried down to the first week in August, 178‘2, at 
which time it appears to have discontinued its sittings. 
We hear from Mr. Haworth, that the cabinet of tw'o 
of its members, Mr. Tinley and Mr. Bently, were rich 
in lepidoptera and coleoptera. 

Fourth. The Aurelian Society was established in 
the year IBOl ; it was propoeed and managed by the 
late Mr. Haworth, the author of ” Lepidoptera firi- 
tannica.” The eolleetion was Mr. Haworth’s own 
property, andwss to be given up to the society as soon 
ns it should consist of twenty members, which num- 
beif-it never reached. 
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IS 


The ol^ecti of thii lociety wero to form a complete club ban eontinoed to meet every motath aloce the day 
aad atandard oaldaet of the enteaiohfioal prodaeUeaa of ita eatabllaho^nt. 

of Great 'Brltaln^lito ascertafa thebr vamei, nv»t and In tbawintef of 1631>2 it waa agreed^ at a meeting 
diatlnctiona, thd^'plaeea and times of their appearancci of the dab, to pablUh a quarterly Magazine, tlie man . 
food, ecottom/V and pecuiiaritiei ; and to point oat to agement of wMch was undertaken by members then 
the labile 'thw raidiest and most desirable methods of preaeat ; the Magaaine was to be open impartiaUy to 
destroying jtttdNm boiHhsa properties which are inimi- all contribotors, no preference to be given to the memo 
cal to tlia.9nll^,K[^.mankiad< bers of the dab. The drat number of the Magazine, 

Any perzon da^ow of becoming a member of thia called, ** The Entomologieal Magazine,*' wm published 
zociety waa to hi^pproved ^ every member of tbe on Uie 1st of September, 1832, since which period it 
society at the being ; was to give up one sped, haa appeared every three months, with the utmost 
men of every species in his own collection which the regularity. 

catunet of the society did not possess. Tbe elected The ** Entomological Magazine" is published by 
member was to receive in return duplicate specimens Messrs. Westley and Davis, aud has attained a very 
from the society’s collection, or money, if he preferred extensive rircvlation, not confined to this countjgy* 
it. on the continents of Europe and America. It treats 

By these means (say the rules) the Aurelian cabi- not only of scientific entomology, but devotes a large 
net must ultimately arrive at tbe standard of perfec- porUon of Ita pages to tbe history of insects, as cou- 
tion ; and tbe separate collection of every member of nected with urieuUure and horticulture, 
tbe society will gradually inereaM both in number and Eighth. jP«e Eniomologieal Soctettf of London was 
\alue. But, alas! neither the •ocietf'BOivtha collection formed in '1833; its first scientific meeting was held 
ever attained perfection ; the society was dissolved in on tbe 2A of December of that year ; and succeeding 
April, 180f>,aud the collection retumedto Mr. Haworth, meetings have been held on the first Monday of every 
Fifth. Thp Eniomologieal Sloeietg ^London arose monUi from that time to the present 
the same year, 1806, as it were, ont of the ashes of the This society has be8n much more extensive than 
first, and consisted of nearly the same members which either of the preceding, haring reached, in November, 
mere in this society. No member was compelled to 18.34, to the number of one hundred and twenty-seven 
give up unique specimens to a general collection, but members; a remarkable number, considering the un- 
a small collection waa formed, principally by the gene- popular nature of the subject, and the short time of 
losity of Mr. Haworth. the society’s existence.' It included among its mem- 

This society made more progress than either of the hers moat of the publishing entomologists of the pre- 
preceding ; It met regularly, and published three num- sent day. 

bets of Transactions, the last oi winch appeared in Unhappily, however, dissension has arisen on the 
1812: but after this, the death of some members, and propriety of expending the funds of tbe society in 
other defalcations, brought the society into consider- publishiug Transactions Tbe advocates for publica- 
able trouble, and regular meetings were abandoned in turn being in power, the measure was earned against 
the following year, iHId. those of a contrary opinion, greatly to the dissatisfae- 

Sixth. The Enlotaolugteal Soeielv ^rfot Brtlam. tion of some of the members. 

A tliird society was formed in 1822, like tbe preced- On the Ist of November, 1831, a first part of tbe 
ing, out of the ruins of the old one. This was a non- Transactions was accordingly published. And now 
subscribing society ; it lasteii only two years, and then another trouble arose : those entrusted with the pub- 
merged into the Zoological club of the Lmniean Society heal ton had introduced into tbe Transactions an un- 
of London | courteous review of the " Entomological Magazine," a 

Seventh The Entomological Club was f»»rined ' work which, from the first, had zealously supported 
lS2.'i. Tins was also a nun-buhscribing society, it the society. Ibis has alienated tbe friends of the 
consisted of eight roeinlieri, with no power to increase ** Entomological Magazine," and not them only, but 
the number. Sioc« its establishment, two vacancies many others, wrho insist that it is an unworthy act of 
only have occurred, each of which has been instantly . a society to descend to such a course*-^ AVirman 'a 
filled by the election of another member , and the | Grammar qf Entornotogg. 

REPLY TO MOORE S "S\CRED MELODY," 

BEGINNING, 

The world is all a fleeting show 
Foi man's illusion given ” 

The world is not a fleeting show To look, and, through its midnight gloom, 

For man’s illvsion given ; Ilail the bright dawn of heaven. 

The smiles of joy, the tears of woe. „ ,, , 

Those as they shine, these as they flow, delude, light gilds the soul. 

Should ripen him for heaven. , .And atorm* are o’er it dnven ; 

j All griefs and joys that o’er us roll 

‘Mid clouds and sheen, ’mid blight and bloom, | Are messengers, and to the goal 

Our labouring souls have striven They point— the cross and heaven. 

Ylfitb sin, and iMrned beyond the tomb N. 

REVIEW. 


JFVaAer’s Juvenile Scrap- Bookt 18.37. By Aonbs Bartlvtt, Wh,liam Poksbh, Ac., tetVfi Desertp- 
Strickland and Bernard Barton. lions qf the Plates, by John Carne, Esq. ; author 

of “ Utter, from the But.” Flr.tSerioe. 183«. 

b, the Rev. William Bli.is. 1837. Xnnndfc wd thdr coneequeiit multi. 

Sgritt, the Holy Land, Asia Minor, ^e,,iUustrated, in plication, threatened, a few years ago, to throws 
a eeries of Viswe, drawn from Nature, By W. H. sickly hue over our literature, while they opened to 
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th® {Winter aU ^ eni^tnr t wWe Held ftr the •*- 
ertkm md ditiday of thdr tatoita* Whether the evil 
and the good have heea eqp^iy halan6ed, we are aot 
prepared to determine. With a few splendid ezceptioai, 
the latter has been gradually deteriorating, and we 
are iorry to add, that there has been no improvement 
in the former. Long before the gilt on the covers of 
these gorgeous nothings has been tarnished, by their 
exposure to the handling of all comers, on the drawing* 
room table, their insipid tales and namby pamby veraea 
are forgotten. Of “PieBKR'sJi/vaNiLK ScaaF-Booit 
for the present year, uc can apeak as highly as of any 
of its oontemporaries. The pictorial department la well 
supplied with beautiful specimens of design and execu- 
tion j^but they are evidently not illustrations of the 
literary contenta of the volume ; the artist has not 
miuistered to the writer, but the writer to the artist ; 
and this, probably, will account for their great disparity 
in point of merit. “ Wringtou Church,’' by William 
Martin, IS touching; and, in a true poetical spirit, 
breathes of nature and religion. But what has it to do 
with 'Wrington any more than with Clifton? What 
reference has it to the grave of Hannah More? At 
the close there ia. indeed, an allusion, but too alight 
when compared with the iutcrfst and the claims of the 
subject. Hannah More is entitled to far higher dis- 
tinction than a passing tribute, though she is abure 
eulogy, and has reared her own impel isbable monu- 
ment in her works. ^ 

The following lines convey an impressive moral, 
and in a style of great simplicity 

Children, behold, 

Behold this hcautcouN catciuillar— non 
Its war is sad, and earthy, dark, and rold. 

CtroYclliug and low 

Kftw It must n^p. 

Bound to (he earth by nature's sacred tin, 

Anon 'twill fitll into a dealh-ltke sleep. 

And then arise ’ 

For soft and hrlghf, 

Within Its earthy form a being lire<», 

Fluor and Csirer, more a thing nf light. 

And thu sun h es 

When turn'd to dust, 

Tbo outward husk falls oil— tlieii, then it shows 
Its second nature, lotelier than at first 

In glwrj glows— 

' Springs up— awakes 
A child of the bright sun, and bids adieu 
To earth, c 

Am 

Oh, semblanre sweet 

Of man’s translation from this dunky sphere 1 
Who would not learn, and learning, still repeat 
A lei 

Oh, knou you not, 

. Bwett iunoeont., na-a •"«>. 

And that this outward form will fade and rot 
111 cold, cold elaj ! 

But yet be sure 

Within abidos tho soul — fashioned to soar, 

That, when the world bath Nriah'd, will endure 
For 01 ermoro. 

We do not like tbe engravings the worse for having 
presented themselves to us on a former occasion, and 
under different associations. Tbe pleasures of memory 
are among the purest enjoyments of life ; and scenes 
and faces are not less welcome because they ere 
familiar. 

We have traced the progress of “The Chuistiaw 
Keepsakb, ’ this best of tbe Annuals, with uirReigned 
setisfactioD. Every year has added to ita improve- 
meat ; the aplrit of the publishers has kept pace with 
the patronage of the public, and the volume upon oar 
table is (hereialt of both. To btgih with the portraiU 
Hoff often, when the poetry of Felicia Hemans bu 


stirred our boi«BB with the lolUeei aad tanlerest 
have m toted to ohreelvii «he to ottd 
ihitases of a faohif so giftod, and oo worthy of ow 
admiratioB and esteem I and when hir hnol appeared, 
the ^rtfoel/e wfaieh olaasie teste had thrown around 
the marble, and which seemed to rsalteate our Imagin- 
ation all that we had ooaceivod of aw«rt|teel» wbteh 
we scarcely considered as belonglii^ to the oerth, we 
were gratified. But eull there waa imlMtlifaif wanting 
--there was the poet, and nothiUf more. But what 
shall we say to the poet and the wmnan to sweetly 
blended in tbe portrait now before us ? At the first 
glance we cuufeis we felt something like disappoint- 
ment : the features did not appear to possess all the 
delicacy and refinement, the form rather approaching 
to tbe en-lon-poMt, all the poetual elegance we 
anticipated. But we saw at once that it must be a 
likenexs ; and as we perused the countenance, which 
we till the eyes beamed on us with kviug intelii- 
geBee*~and the very lips had language — we telt that 
we were holdtef OOSMaunion with the being who had 
so often carried us through her forest sanctuary up to 
the heaven of heavens. We now possess all of Ft iicia 
Hemans that cannot die ; art has rendered tbe licau- 
tifal permanent, and her nmid lives and breathes in 
her works. 

Pr. Carey occupies in this volunle his appropriate 
place : the first of Missionaries, th? apostle of modern 
times, is worthy of all the honour that the Christian 
catholic church can possibly confer upon him. We 
thank Mr. Dyer for this brief memoir ; we wmli it 
could hare liecn more extended, especially as the work 
of Eustace Carey h hi so manv rt‘spect8 below his 
subject, and. as vre think, injurious to that high repu- 
tation which he had earned, as pusse«<i)Dg the noblest 
order of intellect, and the purest elements of moral 
and religious c liiiracter. 

Thomas Clarkson. Both portrait and narrative are 
executed with fidelity and grace. The moral of the 
latter is, “ The mighty effects single good men may 
realize by self-devotion and perseverance " 

Tbe next jiurtrait, that of tbe Rev. Miliiam Jay, is 
inferior as a work of art, tind, a« a likcne»s, is a total 
iHilure. It ought to have been cancelled. Among all 
the portraits of this most justly popuUr and cinmently 
usrtul preacher, how has it happened that not one has 
caught a single characteristic expression of his fine 
and now strongly-marked enuotenanev ? 

The portrait of Bishop Ryder has nil the Indlvi- 
duality wnich we suppose tbe episcopal costume will 
allow. Lau n sleeves and a raulitlon 1 1 u ig ma y do \ cry 
well to set off a picture, and to give an im|K>'»iiig pp- 
pearance to their wearer ; hut itic man they disfigure 
by excess of ornament. Dr. Ryder was a devout 
Clinstian, and a worthy pastor of souls uiidei the 
great and good Shepherd. 

Jan Zatroc, a Christian chief of the Amakoam, 
South Africa, la a spinted performance. 

Tbe subjects of the remaining illustrations are. 
Missionary Grave at Eimeo — Feast of tbe Midiurram 
— The Mountains of Aboo, in Guzerat— Dome at 
Worms — ^The bath in which Bishop Hcbcr died— 
Rhodes — Church of Vasih Bligennoi, and part of the 
Kremlin, Moscow — Manna, Malta — Or. Doddridge's 
mother teaching him Scripture history by the Dutch 
tiles— Basle. 

We promise our readers the highest gratification of 
taste m these splendid productions of art, and au 
equal mental pleasure in tbe perusal of the literary 
contributions by which they are accompanied. Two 
pieces, with the signature, T. Aveling, Highbury 
College— “ Tbe Missionary’s Grave," and •* The 
Mountains of Aboo," are fine epecimeni of tslenu 
which we rejoice to see conseerated to the work of the 
Chrtetun niotetrjr. 
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We hare onlj roenn for one quotation. We have 
leM it before ; but it deeerree tbe wideet circulation, 
not onljr for the beauty of the oomposition, butfUr the 
moral aentimeut it conveys. 

CHRIST. THE PURIFIER. 

ST JAMEU MOMreonaRY. 

"The f«jnBwiBffiteiT(I know not on what authority) la abroad 
in the religioua world —Some ladiea in Dublin met together, 
nmnidinie to time, at each othcr'i liouaea, to read the Scripturea 
and to make them the aublect of profitable conteriation ; and 
* arhen they rame (o the third chapter of the prophecy of Malachi, 
nod iotne diaruaalon over the tecond and third veraea* reapect- 
lug the method of purifying the precloua metala. At none of 
the company knew any thing about the proceiia, one undertook 
to inquire of a ailreramith, with whom ahe waS acquainted, how 
it waa cfTcctcd, and partiiulariy what waa the biialneta of the 
refiner himwir during the operation XVithout explaining her 
motive, ehe .leeoidingly wont to her friend, and aaked him how 
hia ailver wan eleaned frnm any droea with which it might have 
been mixed He promptly explained to her tlie manner of doing 
thik, ‘But,' Maid the inquirer, ‘do you ait, air, at the work*" 

‘ Yea,’ he replied, ‘mr I mukt keep my eye ateadily lived on the 
funiare, aince if the ailver remaina too long under the intenae 
lieat, it 18 Riire to be damaged " She at once aaw the beauty 
and propriety of tlir linage employed : *' He aiiali alt aa a refiner 
ofMlver," and tlic moral of the ilhiatratioii waa equally obvi- 
ous Aa the laity was reliirnlng wtth her information to her 
extiecting eompaniona, the ailveramith called her back, and said 
tliat iie hod forgotten to mention one thing of Impertanee, which 
waa, tliat he only knew the exact Initant when tho purifying 
proeeaa waa t*oin]iIeie, bv then seeing hia own countenance in it. 
Again the apiritiial meaning slunir forth through the beautifni 
\ei) ol the letter When Ood seea hia own image in his people, 
the work of aancliiieatiun la eoinjilete it ma\ be added, that 
the 0181,11 rontinues in aalate of agitation till dll the inipuritiek 
aie thrown off, and then it hceoinea quite atlil,— a elreutnstanee 
which liciglitenta theexquiaite analogy In this rase, lor, Ohow 
‘ Sweet to iie pamiire in hia hand, 

And know tiu w ill but hia ' " 

The subject waa embodied iti the followinf^ stanraa, 
nt the urgent request of a friend, who, with hei young 
laniily, waa about to leave her iianve cooatrv, and 
t-rttle m a dibUint part of the globe ; but the writerN 
iiiiiui hud received flic first ineffaeealde impreaaioti of 
tlie similitude and the inference in the year, 18^t2, 
flora the lips of another dear fnetid, when ahev 
nearly in her lost agony, who meekly applied it to 
hersilf and her affliction, which had been long and 
excruciating, yet borne bv her, as such pains can alone 
be borne, iii Ciod’a prest lire and under his eye. 

M.i) 

F 111 it from dro-k ivoiiKl win the prtew .... 
litiids o cr the cru< mU an tarncsl ('>< , 
liie suMie, searching prncesH to explore, 

*<«,st the one brtiiiant ninmciit nhouid paaa by, 

When, In tbe molten silver s virgin 
” ■ ■ a glas* 

R people 

Thru, luippy tiny who to 
Bi]t who 

lelble eiime forth so pure, 

t He, wboee eycR of fl.ime look through the wholr, 

Mat sec ids image perir 

Koi "rut gliiiipRe alone, 

II that II r— 

Bui stamp’d w itli heaven s wrought signet, there he shown 
ImmanueVs features, full of trutii and grace ; 

And roulffi tliat seal of hive thia motto ho,— 

' A’ot for a mvmtHt, tut rfarnify.' " 


Stria ** it • wRrk df ndtih Mihrpritc, and wor- 
thy of the age add eddttfi^ #hieh alMih dould have 
called it into ^Mttefiee, it thus introdhoed to the 
world 

" The publishen of this work ofo moat ansiont that nothing 
on tbcir part should be wanting to render it worthy of the sub- 
jects they have undertaken to fliuatrate, and the consequent ap- 
probation of the publie. Deeply impressed, not only by the in- 
terest but by tlie aanotity which is attached to oveiy memorial 
of the Holy Lamd,— to its ancient and much-loved recollec- 
tions. and to the prophesied contrasts of its existing condition, 
—they have secured the Uteriry co-operation of a gentleman 
whose name cames with it the osauronce that the task could 
not have been conimitted to talenta more eminently fitted to do 
ft justire, while, in the various departments of the fine aria, 
they have spared no eflurta which liberality could suggest, to 
improve the effect of the written matter by pictotial reprewnta- 
tions of tlie liigheat class " 

It is only by dwelling for Koura upon these truly 
oriental scenes that, by a kind of magic, present thera- 
Rclves to tbe eye as we turn over the pages before us, 
that any adequate estimate can be formed of their 
surpassing ezcelience. Where all is so exquisite, it 
is difficult to select ; and description by mere words 
can do nothing towards conveying any thing like an 
impression of what mus^ be seen to be felt. To us 
the whole appears to be enchantment; and, spell- 
bound, in vain we attempt to criticise. Why, the il- 
lustrations alone furnish at least a month’s study ; 
and an article to do them j'ustice must be elaborated 
thiough many a page, and would be read with little 
interest. This is but the first series, others will 
follow, and we are assured by the prospectus that 
the forthcoming ones will increase in interest and 
beauty,— their artist, now m Palestine, having lately 
taken a senes of views, the subjects of which have 
never been touched on before. * 

Mr. Carne's fervid style and imaginative spirit are 
admirably adapted to sustain the splendid charac- 
ter of the pictorial representations. lIis compftenee 
to execute the task assigned to him, in a literary vie vi' 
none wilt question ; and of his other qualifiratious 
, the following passage is sufficient evidence ' 

I " Moat of the places llliisttatcil in thia work hart been visited 
' ' the kgyptian invasion, when the Ijiid 

as in a state of comparative quiet, very favourable * — 

•ssfiil progress To the oriental traveller, tho nleosurt 
I ...mor} arc grcu.v-, 

I eloudk and darkneas often gather ; the feuds of the chiels may 
j suddenly forbid oil approacli to The favourite ruin^r city, irr 

Perhaps disease or contagion overtake 
to help. Hut when his warfar 
, .... * - • ind roof- 

tree receive nim— then memory wakes to •• sleep no more " In 
the murmur of his native wave he fancies he hears the distant 
nsh of the Nile or ihe Euphrates ; in the night-wind the blast 
of tbe desert again passes by , and, on ilic bleok moor, that 
*' Rotk of ages,’’ that has been hia ahadow tVom the heat, again 
ataiida heforc him, desolate yet preeiout Theoe feelings may 
by some be deemed eiitlmsiattic , but no man ever luecet-diyd in 
an eastern Journey, plucked its roses fVom its many thorns, and, 
in spile of fears ana sorrows, went on rejoieing in hit way who 
was not an enthusiast," 


Gfi MS. 


Why arc not more gems fVom our early prose-wrJtoraaMtteied 
iver the country by the periodicals f Great old books of the 
■rest old uiiihors are not in evert body’s reseh , and though it 
'• lictter to know thorn thoroughl) than to know them only here 
*“"■ ■ * ' a little to those w ho have 

- get more. Let every book-v 
III) fragrant, qcaree old tome, he dii jenteure, 

, . n that docs Ills heart good, hasteu to glv« 

it.— rtiLaniD' • 

Frirnobhip. — Tiioughthe cultivation of friendship 
18 not made the lubject of preeept, it la left to grow 
up of itself under the geneml culture of reaaon and 
religion ; it ii oaae of the foirtit productions of the 
hamau ioU, the cordial of lilb, the lenitiTe of our 


•orrows, and the multiplier of our Joyt— the eenreet 
eqnelly, of oniuMition and of repose. He who is desti- 
tute of this blessing, amidst tbe greatest crowd and 
pressure of soctety, is doomed to solitude ; and how- 
ever surrounded with flatterers and admirers, however 
armed with power, and rioh in the endowments of 
nature and of fortune, has no resting-place. The 
roost elevated station in life affords no exemption from 
thorn agitations and inquietudes which can only be 
laid to rest upon the bosogi of a friend. The sympa- 
thies even of virtuous minds, when not warmed by the 
breath of flriendiUp, ore too faint and eold to satisfy 
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the fiooial cravings of our nature ; their compassion is 
too mach dissipated hy the multiplicity of its objects 
and the varieties of distress, to suft'et' it to flow long in 
one channel ; whila the sentiments of congratulation 
are. still more slight and superficial. A transient tear 
of pity, or a smile of complacency equally transient, is 
all we can usually bestow on the scenes of happiness 
or of misery which we meet with in the paths of life. 
But man naturally seeks for a closer union, a more 
permanent conjunction of interest, a more intense 
reciprocation of feeling ; he finds the want of one or 
more with whom he can intrust the secrets of his 
heart, and relieve himself by imparting the interior 
joys and sorrows with whioh every breast is fraught ; 
he aceks, in short, another self, a kindred spirit, whose 
interest in bis welfare beara some proportion to hts 
own, with whom he may lessen his cares by sympathy, 
and multiply his pleasures by participation.-~J(o6cr/ 
Halt. 

Temper. — Of all qualities, a sweet temper is per- 
haps the one least cultivated in the lower ranks of life. 
The peculiar disposition is not watched ; care ia not 
taken to distinguish between the passionate child, the 
snlky, the obstinate, and the timid. The children of 
the poor are allowed a latitude of speech unknown 
among the higher orders ; and they are free from the 
saintary restraint imposed by what is termed ** com- 
pany.** When in the enjoyment of full health and 
strength, the ungoverned temper of the jioor is one of 
their most striking faults , while their resignation under 
affliction, whether mental or bodily, is the point, of alt 
others, in which the rich might with advantage study 
to imitate them.— -Tw/es of the Peerage and the Pta- 
tantrg. 

Peace on Eauth —At the glad period of our 
Lord's niKvity, there was peace in all the earth. The 
prevalence of public peace upon earth had ranked 
among the number of those interesting signs and 
tokens which were to accompany the coming of the 
long-expected Saviour to the scene of ins minintry. 
W’hen we read in the page of propliecy, of the myrtle 
and the fir-tree taking the place of the bramble and 
the thorn ; when we hear of swords beat into pruning- I 


hooks and ploughshares, we are led to fix our atten- 
tion on tiiat state of outward peace in this world which 
was to form the commencement of the goiqiel age, and- 
to denote the time of the Kedeemer’a manifeatation 
among men. Accordingly, these predictions were ful- 
filled in a remarkable manner at the date of our Lord's 
birth, which may be regarded as the commencement 
of his kingdom upon earth. Thus the reign of Augus- 
tus Csesar, after its first conflicts were decided; was 
accompanied by a season of profound and settled peace. 
The temple of Janus at Rome, which had been shut 
bnt twice since the foundation of the city, waa at that 
time closed, in token of this public peace— 
deaem Pott. 

London.— There is no tomb so vast os London, 
which swallows up the most illustrious names for 
ever ; it has an omnivorus maw. The celebrity of a 
man in London blazes and vanishes away like a fire- 
work ; there are a great noise, numberless invitations, 
endless flattery and exaggeration, for a few days, and 
then an eteraal silence. Paoli and Dumqurier, after 
having, at tlieir first appearance, made a crash like 
thunder, excited, when tiiey died, no more attention 
than a falling leaf. General Mina, when he landed at 
Portsmouth, was carried to his hotel in triumph, and 
deafened with applanse for a month together at the 
theatre in London; he was more famous than the 
Nemcan lion. What then ’ He fell very soon into 
oblivion, and the grave closed over Ins name, Tim 
English people are greedy of novelty • childish in this 
alone, it makes no great distinction Iwtwecn good and 
bad— they want only what is new. They pa> for the 
magic lantern, and pay well ; but tlu-y olaavs want 
flesh figures. To iced this insatiable whaL*, that 
always pants with open jaws, 

“And after meals i- hnngrrlcr than hefore, ' 

toil incessantly journalists, engraters, historians, tru. 
vellers, iiUilosnpUeis, laa>crs, men of letters, po(t^, 
ministers with schemes for new enactments, the king 
with schemes for new jHiluces and buildings, and tlic 
liberals with sehemes for parliamcotaiy reform. — 
Obserrattons ef an ItaUan EAite. 


MEN AND TULNGS. 


' Mvsic., -An excellent cdergymai^ possessing much 
knowledge of human nature, instructed his large family i 
of daughters in the theory and practice of music. They | 
were all observed to be exceedingly amiable and happy. 

A friend inquired if there was any secret ifi his mode 
of education. He replied, *' When any thing disturbs 
their temper, 1 say to them, 'Sing;* and if I hear 
them speak against any person, 1 call them to sing to 
me ; and so they have sung away all causes of diicon- 
teut, and every disposition to scandal.’’ \ omig loiccs 
around the domestic altar, breathing sacred music at 
the hour of morning and evening devotion, are a sweet 
and touching accompaniment.— Afrs. Sigourney, 

Rev, William Gilpin. — ^The late Rev. William 
Gilpin, vicar of Boldre in the New Forest, was in the 
habit of devoting a part of bis leisure time to drawing; 
and he published aeveral of his sketches, which were 
well received by the public, as also a work on the 
beauties of forest scenery. Hts residence in the New 
Forest afforded him many opportunities of sketching 
the majestic oaks with which the forest abounded, tiU 
the late war demanded them to recruit our navy. 
With the profits of his drawings, and sulqjy from them, 
he endowed a school in his parish, for the instruction 
of the children of poor labonreri, which he lived to see 
completed ; and the parish is now deriving very great 
advantages from bis benevolence. There is a sc^ol- 
house, with a permanent salary for a master. 

Onvti Manvvactvkb.— The greatest port of the 


opium used in Europe is brought from Asia Minor. 
It was now just the opium harvest, and the people 
were all in the fields gathering it. I went in among 
them, and saw the process, uhicl 
When the flower falls off, the capsule or sccd-vessLl is 
formed; they go in the evening to the plantatiuus, 
and, with a hooked knife, they make a circular incision 
round the capsule; from this there exudes a while 
milky juice, which, being exposed next day to the heat 
of the sun, concretes into a dark brown mass, which 
is the crude opium of our shops. On the next and 
several Huccecding evenings, they come and acrape 
this off, as long as the plant continues to exude it. 
The opium sent to Europe is always adulterated ; they 
boil down the poppy beads with other narcotic plants, 
and having inspissated the juice, wrap it up in poppy 
leaves, and send this impure mass in cakes for our 
use. — Wahh. 

EPlTAril in rAMBRRWBLL CHtTRCRYAIlD. — ” Sa- 
cred to ye mem)' of James, son of James and Sarah 
Robertson, of this parish, cAimnsy-SMeeper, died 14th 
Sept, 1828; also Jane, ^u. of the above, died Jan. 
8 th, 1834, Wh infants. 

Tticir a«A« and their little dutt 
Their Father’s eart- aliall kieti, 

Till the iMt angel rise utd lirrak 
Their long uid dreary sleep.” 

The dust '* and the **aihet ’* of tlie email sweeps 
wc^M natural as poetical. 
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AUTHORS AND THEIR RESPONSIBILITY. 


** An nnthor, by profcsBion, hnd need narrowly to watch 
bii pen, IcBt a line should escape it which by possibility 
may do mischief when he has been long dead and buried.”-^ 
CoiVi'KR. 

, ** Wb are a nation of readers literature, from 
a luxury, has become a necessary of life. It 
circulates through all classes. The press every 
hour teems with publications, which are devoured 
with avidity, especially among wliat may be called 
the people, os distinguished from the aristocracy. 
Yet is it a remarkable fact, that mere authorship 
leads to neither emolument nor fume. A few 
brilliant exceptions establish, hut do not contradict, 
the general assertion. As the cause or the con- 
sequence of this, men who follow diteratnre a 
their only pursuit have no fixed principles : thus 
many of them are ready to c<<pouse any party, 
or any cause, in whi<-h they can enlist their 
mercenary services. But as they are, ior the 
most part, sceptics and infidels vvlieii thev ap- 
pear, as they frequently do, on the side of 
religion, whatever church or sect they may de- 
fend, they soon discover eitlior their profound 
ignoranee of the truliis of CUirisUuuity, or their 
total alienation from its genius and spirit. What 
pious divines! what milil and gentle Christians 
are those zealous advocates of the church mili- 
tant ! who edify, from day to day and from month 
to Tuunth. the adiinring readers of the “ Times" 
newspaper, tlic “ Standard," the “ John Bull," 
and " Iraser’s Magazine." Nor are some of the 
most popular and liberal Jouriuils and Periodicals 
a wlnt superior to these in ilieir strictly moral 
and rJigitnih tendency. In publications from 
which we might expect better things, we some- 
times meet witli passages as oppu.sed to Cliristi- 
nnity n.s they arc to good taste, and vv hicli excite 
our unquiiliHed disgii.st. This ceiuiuie, of course, 
IS not nitcudod to fall wliere it is not deserved. 

While It IS too obvious to be denied that our 
periodical literature is essentially at vanance with 
the truth, the purity, and the charity of what it 
iicvertlicless is in the habit of designating “ o/tr 
lioly religion,” vve arc sorry to be compelled to 
bring tlie same charge against some of the most 
able, and therefore the most influential, writer^ 
in every department, whether of science or letters. 

It was remarked, some thirty years ago, in one 
of the most eloquent productioiia that ever issued 
from the press, that “ a considerable proportion of 
tlioae who pursue literature as a profession, 
might justly be considered as the open or dis- 
guised abettors of atheism and we know nut 
whether, since that period, the generality of 
writers of this description iiavo much improved. 
Soirtething, it is true, has been effected in the 
way of counteraction. Infidelity assumes not, 
perhaps, quite so bold a front, or so liigh a tone 
ns formerly. Backed, however, by the genius 
and talents of the writers of tlie preceding age, 
[No. 2. Jan. li, 1887.— 2d.J Vol. i. 


among whom are ranked profound philosophers, 
subtle reasoners, splendid historians, and capti- 
vating poets, who still hold and charm the pub- 
lic mind, the w'riters of our own day feel their 
influence, and follow in their steps. Thus we 
have works of mathematical science, critical dis- 
sertations, systems of theology, voyages and tra- 
vels, with a legion of airy and sentimental novels, 
w[iich seem to be written, if nut with the inten- 
tion, yet witli the certain effect, of bringing into 
general discredit -th'.* peculiar and characteristic 
principles of the gospel. Nor can any man 
whose opinions arc not fixed, and whose religious 
character is unformed, rise from the perusal of 
these insidious and dangerous productions with- 
out imbibing n spirit or receiving an impression 
unfavourable to his eternal interests. 

The most serious s'vils to society result fron 
the debasement of learning, and the prostitution 
of genius. For when intellectual talent, com- 
bined with [^terar> acquirements, takes the wrong 
side, multitudes are first allured and then destroy- 
ed. If a man of the higiiest order of mind mis- 
leads when he ought to instruct, he may do 
mischief as long as the world lasts ; he is a 
nuisance to future ages, and lays a snare for 
those who arc yi t unborn. Genius is immortal : 
the bloom upon its countenance cannot fad<;: 
the music of its voice never falters, nor does it 
cv er cease to charm, llie sons of Genius seem 
destined by the God of nature to be the master 
spirits of the w orld , but great talents are too 
often muted with little virtue — frequently they 
are in corrupt alliance with vice , thus some of 
the finest efforts of tlie human intelleet arc but 
the splendid memorials of depravity, and yet 
they live. The pen and the tablet * f genius 
are like tho^e which Job passionately desired, 
that he miglil transmit his faith in a Redeemer 
to generations , and when writers of this high 
character pollute their works with those corrupt 
sentiments, which are more injurious to society 
tlian tlic pestilence, the.v “ poison a fountain that 
runs for ever." When Lord Byron’s works were 
in tlie zenith of their pupularit}, an author, ex- 
tensively acquainted with the world of letters, 
thus expresses his painful apprehensions of the 
results of so much impiety and licentiousness 
having been industriously circulated among the 
people. *' 1 confcs:> I look at the daily accu- 
mulation of our infidel literature, especially in the 
form of cheap and popular poetry, with a dread, 
something like what is felt by the traveller who, 
amid the mountains of Switzerland, beholds the slow 
moving glacier, from wliose surface rise pyranii- 
dieal crystallizations and precipices, — ^mo&t won- 
derful forms of sublimity and beauty, invested 
with all the colours of *1116 rainbow, and shining 
with dazzling splendour! He is overpowered 
witli the greatness and majesty .of the scent ; 
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but, as lie gazes, the mighty mass moves on, 
w ithering and destroying in its progress all the 
beauty of the spring, the verdure of the fields, 
and the habitations of every living thing." If we 
cannot sympathize in all the feelings which 
dictated this powerful passage, yet we can 
understand and appreciate the causes which 
produced such an iniprosion on the mind of 
its author. Some there are, though we are not 
of the number, who ridicule the notion that 
poetr 5 ^ whatever be its moral qualities, can in- 
flict any very serious injury upon society ; who 
maintain that it i& to bo regarded rather as a 
source of amusement than as a vehicle of 
principles. We admit that the immediate end 
of poetry, as indeed of all the fine arts, is to impart 
pleasure ; and, as far as art alone is considered, 
the pleasure aftbrded is pure and innocent — it is 
that of taste ; which is, perhaps, the most refined 
and delicate of our intellectual enjoyments. 
But w'ho will contend that the arts, and especially 
poetry, have not an uUimate as w'cll as an imme- 
diate end ; that, because they imjiart pleasure, 
they cannot convey instruction ? 

Character is formed by a combination of 
thoughts and impressions acting together upon 
the heart in the form of pnncijdcs. Whateier 
operates upon the mind with the greatest vivid- 
ness and force, is a moral instniinent of iueon- 
eeivable value. Such an instrument is poetry, 
and it is miglity for evil as well as good. W iI'mi 
of the highest order, iis intclh'Ottial ionns become 
living realities, and produce impressions which 
no time can efface : 

— “ A thing of beauty 
la .1 ju) lor owr ” 

Poetry most attractne at that period of life 
when we are most susceptible. It comes upon 
us in the morning of existence like another 
sense ; a new world rises like a new star in the 
heavens ; it is the world of imagination ; we 
gaze upon it wdth deliglit, and henceforth it 
becomes the star of our destiny. If its course 
be directed beavenw'anU, we pursue it ; if it 
wander towards the regions where there is 
“ blackness of darkness for ever,” it entices us 
dow nward, and “ our ambition is to sink." In 
other words, the thoughts and impressions which 
poetry conveys to our youth, become more or less 
the elements of our moral being, and unless a 
mightier counteracting energy luterijose, they 
may decide our fate for ever. Hence it is 
impossible to measure the guilt implied in the 
publication of certain works which we forbear to 
name. That they are invested with the charms 
of poetey, and bear the impress of genius, only 
increases their power for misctiief. In such pages, 
those who seek amusement may in the end, find 
despair. 

It is high time to commence the great work 
of purification* in every tiling that regards the 


future ; nor are we to be hopeless even of the 
past ; for, if w'e are true to the rising generation, 
and arm and sustain their minds with all that is 
wise and holy, those writers of former times, who 
now fascinate, will disgust ; at least, the good 
they contain will be winnowed from the iier- 
nicious, like wdieat from chaff. Little do 
men of powerful intellects and of high attain- 
ments imagine how much of evil it is in their 
power to rt'press — ^liow much of happiness to im- 
part. “ Observe a man of talents," says a writer 
of some celebrity, “ bowing to the sacred obliga- 
tions of a religion, the essence of which consists 
in the purest love to God and man. He aj»- 
pears in the world ‘ clear as the sun,' and ‘ fair 
as the moon.’ His sterling abilities are univer- 
sally ackno\4ledgiMl ; but they never apfiear so 
striLng and excellent as when employed in 
defence of the gospel — in repelling the attacks 
of infidelitv — in wiping off every foul reproacii 
from the insnlted character of .Icsiis of Nazareth, 
and his humble follojvers.” 

But we want writers of such a character in 
every department of hitters • not directly to t.nk»' 
up the defence of religion, but rather to guaid its 
honour from assault, to repudiati* everj thing f.iUi* 
in principle, and impure in sentiinciit, Wlist 
might eloquent historians and genuine poets 
accomph>.h lor virtue, and triitli, and religion, it 
they wfre to consecrate their gemns to the well- 
being of niankmd V 

If Koilm had possessed Gibbon’t. superior talents 
and 15\ron Milton’s sublime devotion, how lott>, 
how permanent, vv ould have been their fame! lie- 
cause It wonhl ha\e been the meed of usdulne's. 
j the voice of universal gratitude echoing from age 
1 to age till the end of time. HoIIin is entitled to 
the reverence of all the friends uf virtue and 
piety; Byron, alas! and all ot his pernicious 
school, are worthy of their execration. Hot 
Kolhn IS not like (iibboii— universally read ; and 
the w liter of “ Paradise Lost,” it is to be feared, 
ill numberless instances, is conijadled to give 
place to the blasphemous author ot “ Cain.” 

If our feeble voice could be heard in the loflj 
circle of mind wlicre intellects of every cupaeily 
are engaged in the various pursuits to which 
they are itiqiellcd by their interests or Iheir pas- 
sions, we w'ould call upon them to reflect on theur 
moral re.spunsibility. Their obligations to then- 
fellow-men arc just in profiortioii to thoir pow er 
of conferring liencfits upon them ; and they are 
accountable to almighty God for the abuse of 
those talents with which he has endowed them, 
and which he will require of them another day. 
We doubt not that there is more than one living 
writer that would willingly see the disastrous 
liglit extinguishcd’which the early efforts of lus 
genius cast around him, and which, like the 
seducing meteors of the swamp and the morass, 
have allured many to their destruction. 

*It has often occurred to us that the hcavic»t 
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weight of responsibility rests on that class of 
writers denominated “ Reviewers.” Our monthly 
and quarterly sheets of criticism, as they are 
for the most part written, belong to party rather 
than to mankind ; and, instead of exhibiting 
Christian virtue in the meekness of wisdom, 
they breathe, too commonly, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness. Yet what important 
services are they capable of rendering to the 
cause of human happiness, as the vehicles of 
moral and religious instruction. Oenius and 
science, taste and learning, are indeed the legiti- 
mate and immediate subjects of criticism. But 
the attention of Reviewers neither can nor ought 
to be restricted to these : they not only stand, as 
sentinels in the avenues of fame, to examine the 
pretensions of every candidate for* immortality, 
and to interrupt the progress of stupidity, igno- 
rance, and folly,— but they ought also to be the 
guardians of morals and religion. 

Infidelity, arrayed m the garb of genius, should 
be arrested in its course, and branded with the 
mark oi reproach, 'flie writer who, by innuendos 
or sophistry, would awaken susiueion of the truth 
of revelation in the minds of the ingenuous and 
uninformed , who, ostensibly aiming at a ditieroiit 
object, takes oci'asion to maintain a .secret war- 
fare with the Saviour of the world, and his 
.iiignst tram of apostles and evangelists, of eon- 
fesKurs and mart) is , who, in the records of his. 
torj, in lurratuos, m ideinentarv treatises, ditfPS 
to iiitnsu a moral ]aiison, dostructue of the ha]>- 
pmess and very exl^teuce ol soeiet), .should have 
[Miiiited against Inin the shock of cnticril ven- 
geance, and the reviewer should blast, with in- 
tolerable iiiAimy, the atrocious productions of his 
pen. Those authors who would pour the ordure 
ut their libidinous imaginations upon the mind , 
who eelehrate in poetry and in prose the demon 
of lewdness, as it it were tin* angel of love, 
who insult (ieeeiicy, and comniit treason against 
virtue, should be denounced to niankind, and 
driven from the tribunals of literature as detest- 
able offenders. 

Other writers there are, whose productions 
contain the subtlety of the serpent, as well as 
lus poison, and who steal upon the unsuspecting, 
wearing the garb of philosophy, and sometimes 
the imposing vesture of religion ; but whose aim is 
to peqilex, to confound, and to destroy all moral 
(iistmctions.to break down the ancient bouiubu-ies 
of virtue, to go beyond the ultmaturn in meta- 
physics and mural science, which, from the 
limited nature of the human mind, and the dis- 
advantages under which it must labour in the 
present state, no daring adventurer ctm pass ' 
without plunging into boundless scepticism. ' 
Works of this description, as they are most | 
specious, so they are peculiarly dangerous ; and | 


the youthful inquirer should be warned against 
approaching *the enchanted circle of their in- 
fluence. It is the province of the Reviewer to 
detect the errors of such performances, to refute 
their sophistry, and to expose their tendency. 
Reviews would soon work a most salutary 
change in the moral character of our literature, 
if they were ably and powerfully conducted to 
that end. Men of genius would thus be com- 
pelled to feel that no works could pass without the 
stamp of infamy, but those which advocate the 
enduring interests of mankind. This woflld be 
restriction enough ; for the very constitution of 
human nature, the unalterable laws of the mind 
of man, against which all rebellion is fruitless, 
render it impossible that we should be indifferent 
to applause or condemnation. We never can be 
wholly independent of the praise and blame of 
our fellow-men. 

Besides the influence which reviews would 
thu.s acquire over the various writers in the dif- 
ferent branches of science and literature, they 
might frequently give a prominence to religion and 
morals by defending truth ; not merely by con- 
demning the erroneous and dangerous tenets 
which came before them, but by entering into 
the argument, and boldly avowing and maintain- 
ing their own sentiments, exhibiting the fallacy 
Olid eakness of their opponents’ reasoning, and 
showing that piety and virtue can be as ably 
supported as they have been ingeniously attacked. 
The public will listen to their reasons, when it 
w ill not always so readily bow to their decisions. 
lliu,s they not only repel an adversary, but gain 
a conquest — they vanquish an enemy, and take 
the spoil. 

To accomplish this object we shall devote 
our pages, as jouma]ist.s as well as critics, fur- 
nishing our quota with those few periodicals 
which are really intended to advance the cause 
of general knowledge, in strict alliance with the 
diffusion of religious principle. We do not 
despair of having able and efficient coadjutors. 
ITio penod is arrived when something ought to 
V attempted. Why should the walks of literature 
be opcupicd cliiefly by our enemies? Why 
should the dangerous association be formed in the 
public mind between irreligiou and talents, weak- 
lejss and piety? Alas, we have slept too long! 
..et men of talents and erudition take their 
several departments and employ their pens under 
the solemn eoiiviction that they are the apostles 
of knowledge, of religion, and of virtue, and 
let Uie patrons of our literature, that i.s, the great 
nass of the educati'd public, withhold their sup- 
port from all works of a suspicious or openly 
injurious character, while they effectually pro- 
mote the circulation of those which bear the 
impress of wisdom and, truth. 
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IS.MAN A MERE ANIMAL? 


This is a question which, notwithstanding a 
verbal expres.sion of belief to the contrary, must 
arise in the minds, not of the unlearned only, 
but of the learned ; and though the answer of 
every person, who has learned after the right 
manner, must consist of the simple and single 
word “ NO,” yet there are certain expressions 
made use of by persons of learning, and in the 
judgment of charity, of piety, which have virtu- 
ally aU the power of a “yes.” With those who 
descant upon the wonders of creation, and in 
proper hands, no descant is more delightful; 
there is nothing so common as to hear of the 
wonderful sagacity — the marvellous forethought 
and purpose w'ith which animals do tins or do 
that. The bee, in the construction of her ceils, 
is a profound mathematician, and has found out 
that, of all forms, hexagons 'are the ones which 
can be applied to eacii other with the greatest 
capacity in the individual cell, and the most 
complete occupation of all the space over which 
the cells extend. Then the manner in which 
the planes at the bottom close the cells, and 
make each cell support anotiiur with the strength 
of an arch, is the most con'iummate application of 
the principles of statics. Nohumau iugeiuiity could 
by possibility come up to this perfect science of 
the bee , and, as the rell> answer a purpose, 
these wise ones sa>, that the bee lias this purpose 
steaddy in view when she constructs the celU. 
So, also, as every parent insect is ehaiged with 
the continuation of her race, befoie her own 
body is given to the du^t, deposits her eggs in 
that plant, that animal, or that other substaiiec, 
which is best fitted fur giving nourishment to tin* 
animal, .sh^ does it all of fbrethoughl, purpose, 
and with far more certainty^ in the execution, 
than man can do by the exercise of all Ids boasted 
reason. The .sagacity of the dog, of the elephant, 
and of countless other animals, is referred to the 
same class of faculty, and the beasts get credit 
for being most profound thinkers. 

We shall nut sw'cll the catalogue, ucltiter shall 
we particularize any of those very wonderful 
operations performed by animals ; and we have 
alluded to the subject solely for the purpose of 
laying the axe to the root of a most iniichievoiis 
error, from the trunimcls of which it appears 
that men of learning and piety are not always 
able to disenthral themselves. 

We bid them calmly and solemnly to reflect 
of whose work they are speaking, wlicn they 
attribute this reasoning and sagacity to thonc- 
animals, and, by .so doing, offer up tlie immortal 
spirit of man as a sacrifice upon the altar of foul 
idolatry. Did not the Almighty create the 
world Did he not see the end of all things 
from the beginning? Did he not set the signal 
of Ins w’isdoin and his power equally upon what 
wc call the mighty and the mean ? Let them 


look round that glorious world, that mighty 
universe which he has made ; and, when they do 
£o, let them say where the point is in it, in which 
wisdom superior to tlie wisdom of man is not 
displayed. 'i‘hc planet in its orbit; the sea.sons 
ill their revolution ; ttie plants in their growth , 
every metal and every mineral in its crystal ; 
liuw wise the earth is, that never wanders from its 
path! With what forethought does the spring 
come at its appointed season ! With wiiat 
inatcliless arithmetic does the crocus work out 
the day upon whieli it .shall open its gulden cup ! 
And w'ltli what perfection of geometry does every 
miner.ii form its crystal, without deviating from 
its normal type the niillionth part of a degree m 
a single angle! Where is the cube so perfect as 
in sulphate of lead ? And what oblique prism is 
so contact to its angle as carbonate of lime " 
These things cannot be denied ; and, therefore, 
if they construct by reason, the reason of man is 
eliaff compared with the dullest ut metals or the 
most common of niinerals! 

But sliall we tiius peril the glories of our own 
immortality? Because God is all-wise and all 
wonderful, shall we he fools ? Ma) he in ins 
mercy forliid, and guide us to a. more rational 
use of that dclighttul fac'ulty ot speech with 
which he has endowed us. If we grant reason 
and iinderstandnig to the bee, or any other in- 
•sect — to the dog, or nnv other animal — how dare 
we deny it to a flower, a leaf, a crystal of stone, 
or even to water, which not onlv finds its own 
level, but leaches man huvv to find the level 
whenever such a finding is necessary 

These creatures never err they are ail the 
same, ** yesterday, to-day, and lor ever and 
tlicy know no more variation from their regular 
form, and the customary tune of their develop- 
ment, than the planets in their orbits do from 
their courses. But man errs ; and, in most in- 
stances, for once that he is right, he is twice 
vv rung. 

Why is this ? Why should it lie that among 
all the parts of so dcliglitful a creation, tliere 
siiuutd be a single blunderer, and, he in other 
respects, the most highly gifted of the whole ? 
We answer, and the spirit of the revealed word 
of God answers along with us, — that the doings 
of man arc the only part of creation in which 
plans arc to be formed, and carried into effect by 
an intelligent principle, whicli is limited in its 
powers . and man fails, liccanse (xod has dele- 
gated to him tliat wtiich has been delegated to 
no other criature. It is thus that tlie very frailty 
of man stands tip a witness of an immortal spirit 
within him ; for w hilc all tlie rest of nature is 
fixed, and confirmed by the law's of nature, man 
is tile only creature that ciiii err. 

We shall return to this delightful subject. 
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PREDICTIONS FOR 18«7. 


January.— -If any persons expected an eclipse | 
this month, they will be disappointed. ITie eyes I 
of the nation will be drawn to London. Events 
will take place this month which have never 
transpired before, and never will again. Sore [ 
throats, railroad meetings, and newspaper squab- j 
bles, now about. Towards the latter end of the 1 
month his Majesty will lose his speech, and find 
another full of promise, but not at all to the 
purpose. 

Februarii. — The Church newly ratfd. On 
the 30th, the Establishment will be pronounced 
out of danger; tithes will be popular, and 
Ireland happy. 

Mmch. — The post-office balloim encounters 
a dreadful gale on its way to Trance, in con- 
sequence of which the mails are lost in the i 
Channel. | 

April Ur. — A person neaily related to, and | 
much beloved by the reader, will narrowly e.scapc 
winning and wearing a cap and belL. 

May, — Numerous benevolent and rHigious 
meetings in the metropolis, at which many per- j 
Hons will be suddenly seized with fits, attended | 


with spasmodic contraction of the hands, and 
extreme co1dnes.s in the region of the heart. 

June. — Roth Houses of the Legislature filled 
with smoke ; but the nation need not be alarmed, 
for should there be a fire, it will be, as before, 
not until the session has closed. 

July. — 1 clearly foresee that every soul found 
skating during the dog-days will be inevitably 
lost. 

“ collective wisdom,” assembled 
in February for the despatch of business, will now 
be ]jrorogued for the riespatcli of partridges. 

Sepleinher. — Many gun accidents to precocious 
young gentlemen. The north-west passage still 
undiscovered. 

October. — Towards the close of this month 
days and nights nearly equal, especially in Lon- 
don, if foggy. 

Xovembrt 8///. — Many turtles may be seen, 
near the Mansion-house, on their backs. \0th . — 
Many ald(‘rmen, ditto. 

DecendtLr, — A great many fires, especially in 
large mansions. The glass down to 24 ; Ward's 
Miscellany up to 100,000. 


FICTION. 


AnilClL* ' 

Tiirnr is, perhaps, no realm within the domi- 
nion of literature which presents to the .stuUiouM 
inr|nncr u more extensive and varied range of 
rieli thoughts and romantic iinagiiMtioiis, a more 
wide]} -spread and almost boundless reach of 
Idirv greensward, whereon fane} may revel, than 
auiuiig tlic regions of fieticni. Its birth-place 
has been recorded, hv the best w liters to have 
the scenery, groves, and g<dj|e 
palace roofs of the East, in those lands “where j 
nature of the ( limate, and the luxury of tlu 
inhalntants, conspired to promote its cultiva- 
tion.” Tlic richc.s of luxury, splendour and 
njaginficenco, were there ever around it , and 
from these beauteous handmaids it received its 
fie-ih supplies of romance and song, from ever- 
springing founts, whose birth-place w'as among 
tlie .silent hills and shadowy grov e.s, in the beau- 
tiful lands of imagination and poctr}. Sur- 
rounded by such hevied beauties, we sliull not 
he surprised to find that love, and the affections 
of the heart and soul, were among its oarlievt 
and most delightful associations , — tliat the luxury 
and the charm of the passions threw the ricli 
and fendd glow of their sjiiritiinlity over the story 
un<l the fiction, couching them all in language tif 
the softest and sweetest romance. But in the 
olden days of the antique and oracular wisdom, 
there were some (and these were not few in 
number) in whom the mirthful jest and* the 
honeyed laughter gave a lighter shade to the 


rue FIttST. 

morality and decorum they professed to practise, 
than were visible m the thoughtful expression of 
the more severe and ricid philosopher of the 
siliools. I'Vom the sunny lands of eastern Persia, 
the wonder-working spells of imagination and fic- 
tion travelled, to sojourn lor a while under the 
pure and more cla^.sio skies of GroTce , and if 
the venerable pr.ictias and solemn philosophy 
of the learned and the wise of that land repudi- 
ated, at first, tlie advances of one whose careless 
I winning guise thev wouhl not suflier to pol- 
lute the inner penetiaha of their paternal pri- 
vaev , there vvcie vet not wanting spirits who 
gl.-vdiy welcomed tlie winning .smile and joyous 
laughter of fancy ti> their homes, and sent her 
thoiiee, ill luiiginng triumph and jocular revelr}*, 
through the hills and valleys of the golden Grecian 
land. Rut here the humanity of inaii*.s wisdom 
was not the only soil over which fiction travelled. 
..Esop, that funny fellow, whose strokes of genuine 
humour and joyous jesting are connected with * 
the lesser cares and merry smile of youth, gave 
\»olh tongue, and speech, and reason to the brute 
creation, and did thus obtain, and will ever con- 
tinue to iipliokl, a w’ider and more generous 
sphere of popularity, by his Innghtcr-moving apo- 
logues, than the merriest jester who has evei sne- 
ceeded him. Luciaw invests him with the otiice 
of merry jester in the islands of the blessed , and 
Philocleon, when narrating the,^rts by which the 
Atl^nian .suitors sought unw'rinkle the browy 
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, (if the popular judges, placed the pranks of this 
funny rcNcllcr in the foremost rank. ^Esop has 
been a time-honoured jester, in all ages. 

But we must pass on, nith a swift flight, over 
the various phases winch fletion assumed in the 
later days of the Grecian poetry, drama, and pas 
toral romance, and hasten from the revelries and 
absurdities of early pagan fiction, to the period 
when, during the middh' ages, it put on a richer 
and more gorgeous guise of enchantment. With 
the change in the character, manners, and rus- 
toms the nations with whom fiction had no^ 
become a household dweller, so did a more po- 
tent and prodigious alteration take place in that 
literature which had hitherto served for the popu- 
lar vehicle of fictitious narrative. The variou* 
characters and adventures through which it 
passed, the einhellishments and adornments in 
which it was dressed up, wpre altogether of a 
nature calculated to confound, astonish, and sur- 
prise. Some of thesf were giants, dragons, c\il 
spirits, and dwarfs, and that a local habitation,” 
mystic and wonderful as the dwellers themselves, 
should be provided for them, the chances and 
changes of their wondrous existences were always 
to find a safe rcsting-plai'c and abode within the 
walls of an enchanted eastle. Fiction now as- 
sumed a new chsiracter, and was joined in bro- 
tlicrhood to romance ; and numerous ha\c been 
the theones and speculations indulged in to ac- 
count for the origin of romantic fiction in Europe. 
Of these the most probable, and involving tin* 
nearest approach to truth, is that which some- 
what justly ascribes it to the northern Scalds and 
the Arabians , and on this subject a judicious 
compiler tlius remarks . “ Without incurring th(^ 
charge of credulity, it may readily be believed, 
tliat although the earliest fabrics of romantic fie 
tion w'ere raised by a Norman architect, with tlie 
product of his northern quarries, yet the fonn of 
many a pendent keystone, reticulated moulding, 
and indented battlement, may really have been 
influenced by the recollection of the presence- 
chamber of the Soldan, the mosque of Cordova, 
or the Alcazar of Segovia.” But if the tinge and 
barbaric richness of romance and fiction had ori- 
ginally shed over it the heavy splendour and 
gloom of the gothic ages, yet the delicate en- 
chantments of the eastern land of its birth, were 
still to be seen shining out, like the delicate 
hghts of the northern aurora, amid the gloom 
and shadow of the darkness of the surrounding 
night. The eastern peri became the fairy of 
Europe, and the griffin, or hippogriff, of the Italian 
writers was but the famous Simurgh of the Per- 
sians. In the same manner, thougli retrograding 
somewhat, may we trace “ the palaces glittering 
with gold and diamonds” of the "Arabian Nights,* 
to the rich and pagan splen(}our which throw such 
a charm over the pages of Ovid. Southey takes 
a different and ajnore extended view of the sub- 
ject when he says, that *' the machinery of the 


early romance writers isT probably rather of clas- 
sical than oriental origin. Classical superstition 
lingered long after the triumph of Christianity. 
Enchanted weapons may be traced to the work- 
shop of Vulcan, as easily as to the deserts of 
Scandinavia. The talcs of dragons may be ori- 
ginally oriental ; but the adventures of Jason and 
Hercules were popular tales in Europe, long 
before the supposed migration of Odin, or the 
birth of Mohammed. If magical rings were in- 
vented in Asia, it was Herodotus who introduced 
the fashion into Europe. I'he fairies and ladi(‘S 
of the lake bear a closer resemblance to the 
nymphs and naiads of Rome and Greece than 
to the peris of the East.” In support of this 
dictum, laid down by so great an authority, it 
has been urged, that the “ very peruliar style of 
embellishment” to which the term "romnntie 
fletion ” may he most appropriately applied, owes 
no inconsiderable portion of its apparent peculi- 
arity to causes which, whether they he regarded 
as beauties or dotonnities, will he found to he 
very near the surluee. It is l»ut the formal out- 
line, and the variation of the costume, whn'li 
prevents our noticing how very closely the forms 
of "the barbarous ag<‘s” are copied from the 
purer models of Greece and Rome. Flnee flie 
altnr-toinb by the sureophagus , iii the forni(*r 
the hands are uplifted, iii the altitude of prayer, 
instead of grasping the saerifii'i.il patera. 'Die 
dog, the emblem ot fidelity, is removi'd tnmi the 
sides of the iiiunuiiieiit, and placed heneutli the 
feet of her whose virtucN it commemorates. The 
acanthus has only eiiv (doped each pillar with .i 
wilder grace. The genius, holding his extin- 
guished torch, has given way to the sainted mar- 
tyr, who hears the instrument of torture winch 

?d his corstaney, or the palm which de 
his victory over human nature. And the butter- 
fly, the mystic type (if death and irninort.ility, 
has disappeared before a more holy symbol. Bui 
It is soon seen that it differs much less from its 
graceful prototype than it appeared to do when 
first contemplated in the “ dim religious light” »»f 
the sepulchral chapel. In the same inanuer ii 
may he staled, that however widely the.se extra- 
ordinary fables of romance differ from the rla.ssi- 
cal tab's of antiquity, it is certain that the di.s. 
dmilarity is much enhanced by considering tlu'm 
apart. 

Whatever objections may occur to some of 
these details, or whatever room there may now 
exist for the formation of any new hypothesis 
concerning the system adopted by Wharton and 
others, in their researches on thi.s most interest- 
ing subject, the ground-work which they laid 
down remains unmoved, and its verity and sta- 
bility unquestioned : that system which, making 
Persia the common and primitive source of ro- 
mantic fable, deduces its progress through two 
distipet and widely-distant channels, to the same 
ultimate end and bourne ; receiving, in its double 
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course, the various impressions, on the one hand, of 
all die (;loom of northern superstition, and the bold 
enthusiasm of iiorthom courage ; on the other, 
of all the briHianey and voluptuousness, the ex- 
travagance and caprice, and the occasional sub- 
limity of southern genius. Again, in reference 
to this subject it may be further observed, that 
ill this reimion of the two derivative streams of 
romance, their several ingredients were mixed in 
very difTcreiit proportions, according to tiic genius 
and liubits of the diifereiit western nations that 
received them, or the times and circumstances 
under which their reception was acconiplished. 

But, during the period of the middle ages, the 
province of fiction became that of especially eulo- 
gizing the virtues, fame, and renown of chivalry, 
and we inigiit well fill iimiiy nurlTbers of our 
Miscellany by narrating the various deeds of 
lomaiice and fiction in those days of knightly 
arms. One of the most noted volumes of that 
age w'as the " Lj'fo ot Virgilms it holds a very' 
conspicuous place in the literature of the middle 
ages, and is vvlioily composed of the traditionary 
fables which were once current respecting the 
ba^l of Mantua. It is related, m that day, that 
St. Louis fi\ed an iiiipurt duty upon monkeys, at 
the {'huUUt dt' Vaitit. 'J'hc monkey of a tr.i- 
n'lkr, who had bought him for his own disport, 
(Mine 111 duty free , the monkey of a mereluiut, 
wl -4 had bought him to sell again, paid four 
(/t'nris , but the monkey of a minstrel was bound 
to dince lu'fjire tlie cu>toni-house officer, who 
was lirectod to aecept tins display of the talents 
f)f l!r long-tailed figurante m discharge, not only 
of tin monkey -duty . luit of the duties to which 
ibe .nicies intended ioi jackn's use would otlier- 
iwse line been liable, 'riie merry-inakiiig couple 
wen- ong welcomed in hall and b\)wer, until, in 
procejs of lime, a great change took place in 
maniurs, — the monkey continued a favourite, 
but lie d<»ors wrre cbised ngauist the minstrel. 

Bu if wc go on v\itli the rapid tide of history, 
vve slull find that, during the life-time of Francis 
the Irsl, and the dominion of the profligate 
court if (kitbcrnie of Medicis, sensuality, f.uiati- 
( isHi, aid faction, united in unsettling tlie mind 
ot mi.1, and icndering it unfit for tlie cultivation 
of getuine literature. During this period, how'- 
ever,some poetry was produced, for poetry must 
have vent ; hut those wnters who hoped to he 
real were almost wholly employed in prodiie- 
tioi^ calculated to fan the flames of libertinism 
or hscord. 

The earliest records of that poetry which now 
begn to appear in France and England, were 
metical romances. In Italy, verse received its 
struture and genius from the Provencals ; and 
love and devotion were the only themes of the 
soni't, and the other lyrical productions culti- 
vate by the fathers of Italian verse. Until 
Bocnclo invented the ottava nma, narrative 
puetlr cannot be said to have existed in Italy.* 


But, about this same period, the Spanish novel- 
ists also begiRi to appear, and soon enjoyed a de- 
gree of popularity, at home and abroad, fully equal 
to that enjoyed by the Italian writers of the same 
class. We are told that, in those days, before 
the work of a Spanish author could see the light, 
it W'as obliged to be passed through a tremendous 
defile of bishops and inquisitors, lords of the coun- 
cil, secretaries of state, and notaries royal and 
apostolical, whose licenses and approbations ge-. 
ncrally filled iialf a sheet at the beginning of each 
volume. This wretched system produced one 
.solitary licnefit, to compensate for its manifold 
evils, — It completely checked the corruption 
which disgraced the pages of tiic French and 
the Italian WTiters of that period. The Spa> 
niards might, tiierefore, boast that their language 
was not profaned liy becoming the vehicle 
of impurity. Another distingiiisliing feature of 
the SjianKsh novella was its length ; it was gene- 
rally a very extended and complicated narrative. 
Tiic Italian novella was often confined to a sim- 
ple joke or apophthegm, or to a single adven- 
ture. Of the early German literature, much 
valuable information has been collected by the 
labours of Guius, Hagen, Buscliing, and many 
other writers, who have applied themselves with 
the greatest ardour, energy, and judgment to the 
investigation of the ancient literature of their 
country'. The romance of their chivalrous deeds 
remained in fashion until the ('umnieiicemciit of 
tin* thirty years’ w'ar ; tlie long contmuaiiun of 
which subverted, aftei a time, the ancient habits 
of the people. They then began to imitate the 
spirit ot the olden romances, which retained their 
pupuhuity' among them during the early' part of 
the .seventeenth century. From that period up 
to the times of the jiresent day, the* Germans 
have con tinned to attach a vast degree of import- 
ance to the novel and romance ; and this .species 
)i composition forms a most important and c\- 
tenMve division in their literary history, it having 
been illustrated and cultivated by almost every 
author among them of real or fancied eminence 
11 the world ot letters. 

If vve dwell awhile upon the consideration of 
the personages and incidents w'hich are developed 
ill the mazes of an epic poem or a chivalrous 
loniance, we shall soon discover that the effect 
)f their perusal is to conduct us into a mystic 
world of enchanted wonder, inhabited by power- 
ful and supernatural agencies, as well as by 
beings inlieriting a portion of the human cha- 
racter and wisdom of man. And wherever these 
latter beings have a preternatural and powerful 
energy given to tiiem, altogether inconsistent 
dth that under-current of human nature, which 
is suffered, in some degree, to make them of the 
earth, earthy, and regulate their eharacter and 
conduct, the events amf circumstances which, in 
the development of the romantic catastrophe, 
these beings are designed to unfdld, are also in 
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themselves found to be of a nature widely and 
distinctly different from those ivliich regulate 
the common and every*day course of human 

Airs. 

^ have thus taken a swift and rapid survey 
of file different species of fiction, their ages, his- 
tortesi and general distinguishing characteristics ; 
but ere we proceed further in the investigation of 
this subject, we must, in concluding this article, 
be<>'tow a few remarks on a division of the subject 
'whtcii is endeared bj the memory of early child- 
houdt and its unalloyed and liappy associations. 
Mean and comparatively humble as are the puny 
fictions of our early nursery literature, these minor 
efforts of the human intellect show more clearly, 
perhaps, than may be generally supposed, the secret 
workings of a lowlier study — a younger off*shoot 
It may be — oi the uiiixcrsal book of nature. Sir 
Waiter Scott has obscr\ed,^ most eloquently, on 
this subject, “ that a work of groat interest might 
lie complied upon the origin of popular fiction, 
aiiii the traiismissiun of similar tales from ago to 
age. and from country to country'. The mytho- 
logy of one period would then appear to pass 
into the romance of the next century , and that 
Luto the tair^cry talc of the subsequent ages.” 

Thus might fiction be rcsohed iuto the caiUcr 


and more primitive elements of its creation. 
The scenes embodied in the recesses of a vivid 
and dreaming imagination, in the earlier child- 
hood of life, would become the offspring of a 
fund and fervent faith in future years. Sanctity 
thus clothes the dream before the altar of the 
idol. From the earlier days of the Celts, the 
foundations of our own popular nursery literature 
Have been laid ; and from its earliest birth poesy 
has nursed, watched over, and strengthened it, 
until it has grown with its growth, and strength- 
ened with its strength, to the full period of its 
mature manhood. Tlie popular nursery fictions 
of our own country may claim, with those of the 
continent, one common kindred of birthright ; 
and as the people of England and of the Scoiti.sh 
lowlands arc, undoubtedly, offsets and grafts from 
the Teutonic stock, it may, therefore, be con- 
sidered us highly probable that our popular fables 
are also chiefly of Teutonic origin. Indeed, 
these idle imaginations and stones of our child- 
hood may boast of a mure distant origin, in the 
annals of the olden time, than those romances 
and poems which boast of, and clothe tlienisehc', 
in, the bravery of greater and more wondcfiul 
preicusious. 

Ephon. 


STANZAS TO THE MEMORY OP 


The only tie that bound me here 
Is severed now fur ay, 

The only dream that still was dear 
Hath passed in death away ; 

And what remains, Mnce thou are gone, 

For him a hose heart was all thioe own. 

But unregarded and alone 
To Bnger out his day ’ 

From beauty’a melting eye and smile 
Thy doom hath set me tree, 

The charms that other hearts beguile 
Are passed unmark'd by me ; 

If mirth her festive scene display, 

I mourn the most where all are gay. 

And pine in silent grief away, 

To weep and thiuk of thee. 

For in the heart thine image fill’d 
The memory of thy doom ; 

Each hope hath crush'd, each feeling chill’d, 
But tho»e which deck my tomb. 

The home which thou wast wont to bless, 
Though bless'd no more, is thine no leas ; 
Nor shall it fade in wretchedness, 

And sohtude, and gloom. 

Yet many have 1 seen and see 
As fair in face and mien ; 

But none, O none, that e’er to me 
('an be what thou hast been t 


Thy plighted faith, too deeply proved, 

(Ah ! who ran love as thou ha«t loved ') 
btpud hr in, by woes or wrongs unmoved, 

In durkeat (itorais 

But all 1 $ o'er ; and that last hope. 

But glimpse of happier doom. 

Which urged roe still with fate to cope, 

1.S wither'd in the tomb. 

Yet would 1 spurn that vain redress 
Which springs from cold forgetfulness. 
Though lore or joy should never bless 
My dreary years to tuine. 

Yet though tby form hath ceased to be, 
Kcmembrance still is mine ; 

And though the cold turf cover thee. 

My heart shall be tby shnne ; 

While earth, its cares and charms forgot, 

Shall seem to me some desert spot. 

Till in the sleep that dreameth not, 

My head is laid by thine. 

Meanwhile one thought shall soothe my breait 
Though all be dark beside, — 

’Tis to believe that thou art blest 
Where purer souls abide. 

Then let me still, through suffering, strive, 
As thou hast lived, sweet saint, to live ; 

Then may kind Heaven m mercy give 
To die as thou hast died. 

D. 
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Jli SEASONABI^ UECOLLECT/OS.* 
“ Remcnilicr Jem CliAt.” 


Memory, like every other endowment, beeomeK 
valuable only as U is properly employed 
world we are comparatively unable to Rj^weoiate 
Its worth. Here, at most, it has only tike range 
of a few short years, a large proportion of the 
history of which does not deset’ve remembrance. 
It is a capacity which increases in importance os 
the history of our being advances. What a 
source of pleasure must memory be to a pure 
and happy l)eing, who, by its aid, can call up the 
€'\ents whirli have given iutere&t to ten thousand 
years! But it may be turned to the highest account 
ckcn here. It is a casket; and il it contain the 
pearl of great price," it is sacred, it is rich indeed. 

In the present state our memory is weak and 
incapacious, unable to contain but a small por- 
tion of the innumerable objects which claim a 
jihice in it. The part of wisdom, therefore, 
IS to examine and select what should obtain the 
first admission, and occupy tlic most prominent 
place in it ; that, as all cannot be lemeinbered, 
trifles at least may not be received to the ex- 
clusion of important objects. Let such an cx- 
ainiimtioii be instituted, and, before and aliove all 
things, we sliall remember Jesus C'/ntst. 

He deserves to be remembered for the moral 
splendour of Ins dchiov einents, m vaiiquishing all 
the oneniies of liuniun liappiness ; fur his tin- 
merited kindiie>ys m renicmheniig us in our low 
estate , fur tlic strength and endurance of his 
love, III continuing his regard for ns unabated, 
MotvMthstaiKling the sliglils liO receives at our 
hniids, and nut withstanding his own personal 
removal and I'xaltation and fur the reward of 
giaee winch he jiromises to our remembrance ot 
Him. They that remember Him, ho will remem- 
bi'i. '\iid, oh! to be remembered by Him would 
amply eonipeiisate lor being forgotten by all the 
universe besides! The dying malefactor only 
asked tin* Redeemer to remember him , and his 
iiumlile request was answered with an a.s.surance 
ilutt, oil tiiat day he should be with Hun m 
('iiradise. 

Our remembrance of Christ must not he con- 
fined to the Sabbath, or the hour of prayer, or 
the nay of death, when no aid but his can avail 
us. This would denote no great nttaebiiient to 
him : this would be remembering him only w'hen 
we could scarcely forbear doing it — when even 
llicy that hate him remember him. 

Many would have us think about them, only 
when we ourselves are in prosperity. If we are 
in want, they would be pleased to find that wc 
had forgotten them, lest we should importune or 
disgrace them. Not so Jesus Christ; he is 
pleu.sed when our trials induce us to remember 
him : then it is that they answer their appointed 
end. In the hour of conscious guilt, his luiigugge 
is — " llcincinber my grace; it will prevent de- 


spondency, and inspire you with hope.* iQ'lie 
time of affliction — ''Remember my flympRil^, 
it will heal the wounds of the heart* Im,, the 
season of duty-— ** Remember my example; I&eai 
Riding column ofRi^tit will direct yemr course, 
and quicken your progress.* In the prospect of 
death — “ Remember that your ‘ Redeemer liveth,' 
and it will convert the chamber of sickness into 
the gate of heaven.* * 

It is not easy for a man entirely to banish the 
Saviour from his recollections. Moving, as we 
are, in a W'orld whose moral history is blended 
so intimately with the history of Christ, whose 
happiness depends on his mediation, and whose 
destiny will be determined at his tribunal, we are 
surrounded by intimations of his character and 
presence ; and lest we should forget him, he has 
written his name more or less legibly on every 
object in the moral world — has left us, in a 
variety of lorms, and in every direction, memo- 
rials of Ins merciful relations to us. Be it un- 
derstood, how*ever, that to remember him aright 
involves the noblest cflbrts of the human mind. 
'Hic exercise is at once so ea.sy, that it invites 
nnpliance , so arduous, that it demands supreme 
attention ; and so indispensable, that to neglect 
It is to perish. It originates in a scriptural ac- 
quaintance with his character, and a devout 
ullection lor him ; it implies our deepest sympathy 
with all that is pure and lofty ; it renders us 
coiivereant with the beings and pursuits of another 
world. To remember him aright is to remember 
his promises, and believe them — his commands, 
and obey them — his glory, and to make it the 
object of our life. • 

Tlicre must be an iiitenseness in our recol- 
lections of him, which will not merely place him 
on an equality in our thoughts w'itli other en- 
deared objects, but which must give him a 
superiority above them all ; — a remembrance 
which w ill yield n** pleasure, w'hiuh w e shall often 
be disposed to indulge in as our highest gratifl- 
cution, and which, instead of readily giving way 
to other recollections, wtU keep its place in the 
mind, notwithstanding all the importunate solicita- 
tions of earthly objects. If wc arc not aiming 
at such a remembrance of Christ, wc are recol- 
lecting him only as a being who deserves to be 
forgotten ; but thus to remember him will impart 
a Divine character to a human mind — will make 
a sinful man a partaker of tlic Divine nature. 

It has been said that a thought is valuable in 
proportion to the number of other thoughts w'hich 
it naturally suggests. Then how valuable is the 
scriptural recollection of Christ ! connected as he 
is with the past, the^ present,- and the future, 
with all that is pure and spiritual, benevolent 
and great. In the universe, the Christian pos- 
sesses in him a ineniorial and representative of 
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all that is worth uptoomherlng; while, on the 
otijlfr hand, every thought aoggestfed by the con- 
t^l^tion of those objects may, in its turn, 
liSjmBe the means of recalling the Saviour to his 
and thus there will be an established 
odtiSi^OD maintained in the mind bet^veen Christ 
aud sdi that deserves to be associated with him. 
There wiU be a system of holy thoughts and 
recollections, cS which Christ wUl be the centre 
and the soul : thoughts which at one time might 
have passed through the mind without being de- 
taineti or cherished, will now find a welcome and 
a home ; and will find it, simply because they 
bear a relation to him. 

We listen with pleasure to the man who can 
give us the least information concerning a dear 
and distant friend; and every incident relative 
to Christ will be welcome to the heart which 
enshrines him. Could we look into the memory 
thus consecrated, and survey the interior imager}, 
we might trace with ease innumerable associa* 
tioiis sacred to him, mingled, indeed, with some 
of an unhallowed kind ; lor e\ en the temple 
itself was nut un\isited by idols, 

“ Who durat fix their seats next the seat of Clod, 
Their altar by liis alur ; jea, oiten placed 
tV'itlim hta sanctuary it«-U their diiims, 
Abominations 

But such sacrilegious thoughts w'lll not find a 
welcome, or effect a lodgment, in a heart which 
is thus sacred to him. And this suggests tlie 
importance of vitid as well as frequent rectil- 
lections of Christ. If tliey cease to be tivid, 
they cease to exert a practical influence. They 
niinglc and pass through his mind with other 
thoughts; but, instead of controlling the man, 
they are controlled bj him; instead of imparting 
a religioua character to iii!> mind, hiw mind im- 
parts to them us own worldliness. This is tlu- 
secret of the religious declension of iuan\ Cliri'- 
tians from what the Scriptures designate their 
*' first love.* Instead of remeinberitig hm, they 


to be nttisAed vrith merely remembering 
fm$t rteoU«cHon» of him. 

1 It is, no doubt, strange in the estimation of tlie 
world, to Insist on the paramount importance of 
remembering a Being so far removed 
heyoiid the range of our natural sympathies and 
■esooiatioiia. So, under the former economy, the 
heathens were at a lo.ss to conceive what could 
be the <d>ject of the Jewish worship, since tlie 
temple contained no image of a god ; and w'hcn 
at last, on tlie conquest of Jerusalem, they rushed 
into the “ Holy of Holies,” they exclaimed with 
amasement, that there was no God! We admit 
the difficulty of remembering an unseen Saviour, 
but affirm its practicabilit}', and urge its import- 
ance, and exult lu tiie pleasure which its perform- 
ance involves. 

If we desire to cheriali the recollection oi a 
distant friend, in order to prevent the possibility 
of long forgetting him, how often do w'e carry 
about with some memento to awaken recol- 
lections of him! Now, though the Christian din's 
not stand in need of such assistance, yet what- 
ever is calculated to bnng tlu' Saviour properly 
before us should not be despised. There vluiuld 
be such a sensitiveness of feeling cultivated 
I towards him, that every thing we hear and . 
should liave a tendency to remnul us ot him. 
Our sat red mental associations should Ik 
inuUtplivd, tliat notiiiug could elann oiir utien- 
tioii vvitliout directly or indirectly leiidmg iis to 
him ; that no train ot tiiouglit could be eseilcd 
within us, without terminating in thought'* ul him , 
that as the magnetic needle turns in the (hr 
of the pole, so, wiiatever our situation, our hearts, 
being imliueil with Ins love, might spontuiicoiisly 
and iiabitually turn to him. 

Pouitmg to his saeruinental oidnianee, lie en- 
joins, “ Ho tins in reineinbrance of me.” Tin 
Christian should do every thing m remembrance 
of Christ, and Urns convert hie into one sacra* 
mental least. 


IDEAS AND IDOLS. 


In their origin tiiese two words are very closely 
related to each other. They are both formed 
from tlie Greek verb, which signifies **to see.” 
There is, however, a distinction between them, to 
which it is of no small importance to attend ; 
and there is a latitude of meaning in the radical 
word “see,” to which it is equally necessary to 
pay attention, if we wish to think and speak cor- 
rectly upon some of those subjects wliich concern 
us the most. 

“ The idea* is not so much the thing seen, ns 
the fact of seeing it. lliis seeing, must not, 
however, be confounded wjth the mere use of the 
eyes in beholding the visible objects. It has a 
fiu more extenrive signification than tiiis, and 
applies with ^usl propriety to every subject 


which can engage the human thought, whether 
that subject be of such a nature as can he visible 
to the eyes or not. Thus, for instance, we have 
an idea of the sound of a trumpet, tlie scent oi a 
rose, or the flavour of a pcacii ; and yet it would 
be quite absurd to speak of seeing any one of 
these. So, also, we may have a perfect idea of 
that wliich is to be done, or should be done, not 
only before it is carried into execution, but even 
though the execution of it should never be un- 
dertaken : and, under proper circumstances, it is 
our power of forming such ideas which enables 
us to make advances in knowledge, in the arts, in 
the business of life, and, in .short, in every thing 
in;which an advance can be made. 

Philosophers, especially those who have endca- 
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voured to investigate the mental powers of man, 
and the moans of their improvement, have often 
entangled themselves in a most complicated cob- 
web of words upon the subject of ideas ; and 
they have done so, chiefly beoanse they have 
confounded ideas with idolL Hence it is of the 
greatest importance to pnderstond clearly the 
distinction of meaning between the two words. 
We have already said that the idea is not the 
thing perceived, but the fact of perceiving it; and 
that it applies to the perceptions of all the senses 
equally, and also to those mental perceptions, 
answering to which there are no objects of 
sense. 

The word i<lol has a very different meaning, 
even when it has no allusion to those spurious 
religions in which idols are substituted in place 
of the true (iod. As the word idea comes from 
the active form of the verb ta see, or rather from 
that of the more general word to pereeive or have 
hmwlcfhje; so the word idol comes from the 
jKimrc form of the same verb, and means the 
subject of the |)erception ; which, however, may 
he either real or imaginary. Thus, for example, 
if we have with attention viewed a scene, a per- 
son, or any thing whatsoever, when we advert to 
It afterwards, it rises before us with the same 
cleanioss and truth as if it stood liefore our e>es 
in its natural reality, in this ease we have both 
the idea and the idol, 'Hie idea is tlie power 
which we possess in our minds of callitig it up , 
and the idol is tliat wbicli answois to our call. 
Hotii may be either true to nature, or they may 
not ; but it the one oi them m true to nature, the 
other must he equally so. It is the idea, how- 
eier, whicli controls and fashions the idol, and 
i1m‘ idol is perfect or imperloct.just according as 
the idea is so. 

This IS a very important consideration ; lie- 
f.'iiise the lorming of a correct idea is that which 
(listinguislu's a person of intelligence from one 
<d' the opposite charaetcr , and, therefore, those 
who have tlie training ul the iiiiuds of yuutli, 
whifh IS a duty that devolves upon every parent, 
.Mnl, indeed, upon every one having more ex- 
peneiioe than those who are about them, whether 
tht V discharge it in a ioitiiful manner or not, ought 
to be especially attentive to the right formation 
of those ideas. At the outset, they are chiefly 
acquired by observation, or through the medium 
of language ; and the jiortion so acquired is the 
real materials out of which further experience 
and| mental exercise may en^le the party to 
arrive at something original— aoinething which 
shall add to the real stock of knowledge. 

The means by which this is to be done are 
exceedingly simple, probably too simple for the 


ordinary modes of teaching, in which nothing 
will go down unless there is an air of artificial 
'wisdom about it. We have only to study one 
thing at a time, and to study it thoroughly. 
First, as it is in itself, as a whole, in all its par- 
ticulars, and in all its qualities ; and, secondly, 
as it stands in relation to other things. The 
consideration of this relation is double, applying 
both to contemporary existence and to succes- 
biun in time. In the first of these, we have 
to consider the subject of which we arc en- 
deavouring to obtain a correct idea, as a part of 
some system or other. It may be the system of 
nature, the system of art, or the system of 
human conduct; but,wl)ether it is one or another 
of these, or two, or all of them jointly, the 
knowledge of the individual thing, however 
minute, is really oi little value, unless we see it 
in its proper connexion. The relation of suc- 
cession is not less important , because it is liore 
that our belief in the doctrine of cause and 
effect, when grounded upon true principles, is so 
very valuable to us. The grand use of tins 
doctrine consists in its enabling us to connect 
the future with the present, from the experience 
which we liavo of tlie cunncMon of tlie present 
with the past ; and as the plan wiiich we form 
with regard to the future is only an idea, it is 
necessary that tlie ground of oiir judgment of 
it, which is drawm from the past, should be true 
to tlie events as they have really happened. No 
human caution, and no exercise of judgment, 
can reach perfection in those matters ; but still a 
very close approximation may be made by those 
who carefully examine all the circumstances of 
every passing event, in the issue of which tliey 
are likely at any time to be concerned, and 
diligently treasure them up in their mciAory. It 
IS this mental faculty of seeing the end and the 
pur|)osc of every thing projected, which, con- 
stituting what is usually called “ common sense," 
or ** mother wit,” is so fur superior to mere 
acquired learning, that an ounce of it is said to 
be worth a pound of the latter. 

The formation of correct idea.s, that is, mental 
apprehensions which reach the whole of any case, 
embraces the entire field of mental culture ; and 
it is one whicli very strongly claims the atten- 
tion of every rationiU being. But, even after this 
is done, there still remains a danger of error ; 
namely, the misapprehension of idol or mental 
subject of the idea. It is distinctly to be under- 
stood that this idol is merely that which the 
mind perceives, and not any thing material ; but 
we must defer the consideration of it to a future 
paper. 
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A CUP OF TEA. 


, [We have to apolegfate to our fiur fnenda for mtroduo* 
ing them to a bachelor'a iitt-h-We, instead of to nn orderljr 
and mixed party." The latter we hope to do in a few weeks, 
having leccivcd aa iaeltation fur Thursdnv fortnight, and, 
continry to our umul practice, arrepted it, solely fur the 
hericiit of our rcadera. The gentleman who figures m the 
fiillowing article is, as will be seen, u mere bungler in the 
m. »MV' of scandal, making mischief through a love of cliot- 
tenng, rathci than from mnlicioua intention lie hocks 
choi'acter os an Esquimaux would carve a turkey. In uiir 
future sketch ue trust wo shall be able to give n sprnmrn 
of tllV more civilized mode of proceeding, and to exhibit tlio 
studied art and adroitness with which reputations arc rut up 
111 our tea-sipping circles, as skilfully as subjects at 6 t. 
Thomas's Hospital ] 

“ Gossip, will you take a cup of tea with me 
>, this evening? Perhaps you belong to a Tem- 
perance Society ; if so, it shall be tea and turn 
out. I am a bachelor, ycpi know, and will invite 
no one else, tiiat we may bare it .snug and cozy 
by ourselves. Well, you’ll come ? Tliank you. 
Eight o’clock precisely. Good morning.” 

“ Well, Mr. Gossip, how do \ou do again? I 
am glad to sec you. Sit down. Have the kind- 
ness to ring the bell near you, and Sally will 
bring up the tray, 'fhe muffins were toa<.tcd 
half an hour ago, just as the cluck struck eight ; 
I like punctuality, Gossip ; 1 like punctuality. 
1 dare say something interesting happened to 
detain you thus long ; yes — nescr mind — these 
things will liappen. Don’t apologize, I beg. You 
take cream and sugar ? I hope you’ll tell me if 
I don't make It agreeable. 

“ Well, Gossip, although I take tea in modcra^ 
tion, I confess it is a dangerous thing. Ardent 
spirits are mischievous, \ cry ; but tea also has a 
multitude of sins to answer for. llie authority 
of Scripftire, and the not unimportant fact that 
the decoction of tca-lcarcs was unknown till long 
after, prevents iny attributing the origin of c\il 
111 Paradise to tea ; but 1 am inclined to charge 
this beverage with most of the evil deeds which 
have been done of late years. Who can caicu- 
late the number of cliaracters destroyed, reputa- 
tions tarnished, friendships exploded, evil iiussiuns 
fostered, and amiable tendencies eradicated, hy 
a cup of tea ? Bellingham killed Mr. Perceval 
after tea ; it was after tea (gunpowder, of course,) 
that the Cato-street conspirators hold their meet- 
ings ; murders, burglaries, liighway robberies, and 
most of the blacker enormities, are committed 
at night, or, in other words, after tea. Effect < 
follows cause, — crime follows tea ; 1 think, then, ' 
Mr. Gossip, we may very logically infer that tea i 
is the cause of crime. And further” j 

*' Pray, Scribble, do you know Mr. Tomp- j 
kins?” 

I am not a talker, Gossip; but when my j 
mind flings itself into the midst of a .subject so | 
sublime in itself, and awful in its results to man- ' 
kind as tea, ikcfevels and luxuriates like a hungry I 
bull just turned into a field of clover. What an ' 


infinity of interesting topics are associated with 
the word * tea.* Think, Mr. Gossip, of that levia- 
than of nations, China, with its three or four hun- 
dred millions of inhabitants. Think of Confu- 
cius ; think of all the great and learned men 
who flourished there before the time of Adam ; 
think of its monstrous wall, its floating towns, its 
petrifying springs, its enormous lakes, with their 
beds, yielding crops and fruits to the cultivating 
hand of roan ; think of its wax-trees, tillow-treos, 
hashed rat.s, and puppy-pies. Think, too, of its 
pagan myriads, — Godless, Sabbathless I And 
contemplate, if your mind can grasp aught so 
raagiiificetit, the scene which that mighty empire 
will present when the dense fogs of ignorance, 
superstition, and intolerance .siiall be rolled off 
like the rooming mist, and tlic human de.sert 
shall blossom like the rose, beneatli tlie fertiliz- 
ing Kun of Christianity, lliink of ” 

“ Pray, do you know Mr. Tompkins ?*• 

“ 'Hien tliink. Gossip, of tliat licaiitiful and 
ingenious home mamifdcture whicli has furnished 
ns with the cups from which wo are drinking. 
Let us travel in imagination to tlic human liive 
in which they were formed. What pounding, 
and moulding, and baking, and painting, and 
gilding, and varnishing ! Let us glance at tlio 
condition, moral and physical, of the scicnty or 
ciglity individuals tlirough whose hands they 
passed before they were ready for our use. Let 
11 S follow their aching backs and limbs to tlieir 
bare and smoky hoM’ls, or to the dens of tlrinik- 
enness in whicli the excitement of toil is sue. 
ceeded by the destructive cxcittMiient of mteni- 
perance and profanencss ; where the liodv is in- 
oculated with disease and premature decrepi- 
tude, and the mind converted to the .seinblanee 
of a fiend ; where tiie ” 

“ 1 heard the otlior day. Scribble, that Tomp- 
kins " 

“ How exquisite the art, too, my dear Gossip, 
ilispla) cd ill the production of this tray ! To 
whet perfection they have brought the mamifue- 
turc of papier machc ! how durable ! liow oriia- 
ineiital! The neimifacturer now produces of 
this material iil i w^t all articles lor liomseiiold use, 
from the dining-tahle to the .snulf-box. You may 
have your house furnished with paper, Gossip, 
from bottom to top, only excepting grate.s, poker.s, 
and tooth-piek.s. Admire the elegant form and 
delicate tints of that ” 

“ Mr. Tompkins is said to have ” 

” The sugar, if you please, Gossip. T’liank 
you. Let us contemplate a while the present 
state of the West Indies, and compare it witli 
the past. What an awful ” 

“I was going to tell you about Mr. Tomp- 
kins.” 

" The cream, my dear Gossip. Thank you. 
How wonderful is the process hy which tins is 
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converted from grass and buttercups into its pre- 
sent state ! There are some things in the animal 
economy which ” 

“ My dear Sir, 1 ” 

** Yes, very true ; I forgot the spoons. Peru 
and Mexico are interesting, very interesting 
countries; but I think the silver mines there"- 

“ Mr. Scribble, this is not conversation"; surely 
you fancy you are compiling an Encyclopedia. 
I have been trying to introduce a subject for the 
last half hour ; and since it is not agreeable to 
you to allow me to say any thing, I must wish 
you good evening, and ” 

“ Nay, nay, my dear (iossip, sit down again, 
and take your turn. Let me fill your cup. Why, 
J declare, you have eaten all the muffins. Have 
the kindness to ring for more. Thank you. I 
am all attention.” 

“ You know Mr. Tompkins?” 

“ What Mr. Tompkins ?' 

Mr. Tompkins of Gloucester-place.” 

“ No ; but 1 know liLs brother.** 

“ Ah ! it's a sad thing for all the family ! 
Tompkins, you know, held power of attorney for 
old Gubbins ; and I am told that, through some 

accidental inquiry at the bank, it uus found 

hut 1 don't like to .state particulars ; these are 
serious matters ; suffice it to say, that Gubbins 
came to town, and Tompkins left London, the 
same da\,” 

“ hat, for America ?' 

“ No." 

“ France 

“ No, for Margate.” 

“ Well, and ^^hat came of it?” 

O, he stayed a week or more, and then came 
hack, looking as hinzen as if nothing had hap 
peiied. It wa-> all hushed up, no douht ; but 
he’ll never reeo\er it.” 

•• Well, Gossip, 1 h<i]ie the matter wa.s not so 
had as you suppose.” 

“My dear Seiihhle, 1 >\i.sh it may not have 
been.” 

“ I met our old .sehool-fellow Bill Smith the 
other day. Gossip." 

“Did you speak to him>” 

“ Spe.ik to him ! to he .sure 1 did, and laughed 
^e^y heartily with him at the scrapes you used 
to get into by talking in school, and publishing 
v/vti voce biographical sketches of old Thrashem 
and his iumily at the grocer’s and at the tart- 
shop." 

“ 1 think ncitlier of us must speak tc him 
again, Scribble.” 

“ Why ’■> what's the matter?" 

“ 1 met him one morning coming into Regent- 
street, in the direct line from Great Marlborough- 
street ; and the next day 1 read in the * Times ’ 
newspaper that on that very morning William 
Smith was placed at the bar on a charge of 
swindling, and discharged on account of proof 
being defective, although it was the general im- 


pression on tbe n^ds of those present that the 
accusation WBSprnol unfounded." 

** But Williag; .is a common name, Gossip, 
and Smith not very uncommon." 

** Ay, ay, Scrib^l^ ; but 1 went to the office 
to make inquiries, and ascertained that the pri- 
soner of that momiiig had nothing remarkable in 
his appearance, and was dressed in black, with 
crape on his hat, which proves his identity with 
our old crony, to whom the above description 
exactly applies, for Smith was in mourning when 
I met him." • 

Well, 111 write to him, Gossip, and ascertain 
the fact, fur ^our, satisfaction.” 

" Not for the world. If you do, 1 shall con- 
sider it a breach of confidence. 1 detest scandal, 
and would not ha\e the character of a tattler for 
the wealth of the universe. That’s a serious 
business about poor Perkin.'i, isn’t it. Scribble ? 
Who would have thought it ? Such a retiring, 
even bashful, girl os his wife appeared to be when 
we first knew her ! so respectably, and even 
piously, brought up too!” 

“ Yes, indeed.” 

“ Well, I wish with all my heart there was a 
doubt, that she might have the benefit of it.” 

•What has she done, Gossip? murdered a 
company of grenadiers?" 

** Worse than that, 1 fear. You must know' 
Perkins left home one morning, saying that he 
should not return until late ; but having been 
detained a shorter time than was expected, he 

found on his arrival But for his sake, poor 

fellow', I W'ill not tell the sequel, especially as 1 
w'as told the occurrence iii confidence. Y'ou 
know, Scribble, I hate scandal, and cannot dw'ell 
with complacency on the vices and weaknesses 
of my fellow-creatures." 

“ O, your sensitiveness in that matter, Gossip, 

IS proierhial. But do tell me how poor Perkins 
•ars the shock.” 

“ Strange to say, as if nothing had happened, 
went there the other day just to take a cup of 
'eOf make a few obsen ations, and sec if 1 could 
lake peace and arrange mattei^ between them ; 
and, to my astonishment, found her smiling* as 
!>wcctly, and him chatting as cheerfully, as usual.” 

“ Awful insensibility, Gossip, most awful!” 

“ Yes, indeed. You remember Halls ?” 

“ Remember ! 1 know him intimately, if any 
>ne call know such a paradox as he is. A well- 
meaning fellow enough, I believe, very versatile, 
and somewhat eccentric ; now gloomy as a bear 
vith a bruised paw, casting the shadows of his 
constitutional melancholy over life and nature ; 
moralizing uii the past, the present, and the 
uturo, as if earth were but a huge burial-ground ; 
ull of whims and fancies, intense attachments, 
md \ ehemeiit dislikes. With a niiiid now shrink- 
iig, like the sensitive plant, from contact with 
hostile intellect ; yet, on occa.sion, wielding the 
tomahawk and the scolpnig-knifc gainst all op- 
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posed to him. He tt a stmlife fellow. Gossip ; 
now Sledding tears at an -tmkhid word ; anon 
offering defiance, rampings ranting, and bellow- 
ing like a little bison ; and the next moment 
extracting half a hundred bad jokes from half a 
dozen common-place words; laughing lustily, 
meanwhile, at his own nonsensicalities. O, I 
know him ; but, Gossip, what murder has he 
committed V” 

** He and Miss Jones " 

** An excellent and amiable girl that, Gossip* 
‘^Yex, .sIjc is j pious witiiout austerity, frank 
without forwardness, prudent without pnidery, 
full of ta'ste and feeling for literature, yet free 
from the slightest tinge of bluism ; meek and 
sensitive, and " 

She is all that you say. Gossip, and much 
more ; Imt how has Halls treated her?” 

“ Wliy, he but * 

'* Na> , Gossijv. none of your pauses and buts, | 
if you please. 1 am deeply interested in both ; 
and, excuse me, I tnlf know wiiat was Halls* 
crime against Miss Jones.” 

“ He oftered to majTv her.” 

“ Horrible ' most unnatural ! W*hy, Gossip, 
the man's a monster." 

“Very awful indeed. 1 know you can keep 
a .secret. Scribble V” 

“ Almost better tlian ) ourself. Gossip." 

“ 1 think Jac'ksoit will soon be in the Gazette. 

I know a fact or two. *Tis a sad thing, with his 
large family and sick wife. I was talking with 
Hopkins about it just before 1 came here. Hop- 


kins has assisted hhn a good deal; and I thought 
H right to let him know his friend’s situation, 
and the need he has of his further kind offices. 
I have mentioned it to nobody else ; indeed I 
only heard it since dinner.** 

“Gossip, I am thunderstruck. Tiie man 
owes me a thousand pounds. I must go to him 
instantly, and " 

“ My dear Scribble, sit down, sit down, I beg ; 
it may be a mistake, you know ; besides, I told 
it you in confidence. 1 hate scandal, and would 
not have the character of a tattler for the world. 
Do sit down — there's a dear. Lind, good fellow — 
and resume your liighly-interesting conversation 
on China, the porcel^n manufactory, papur 
ntaeke, the West Indies, animal physiology, .sil- 
ver mines.'and what not.* 

“ Sit down ! why, man, I am ruined. Sally, mv 
great-coat. Hiiiacdl perfectly ruined! Goodnight, 
Gossip — sorry to be oMiged to turn you out ‘ 
soon. 1 like you for your discretion and aminblc 
dispo<.itinn . you are so perfectly benevolent, that 
the aHhu>i of otlu'rs overtake prtredence of yoiir 
own in yonr regard. We are imt tw6. W'e im\e 
been but an hour or two together , yet to how many 
of our friond*^ ha\e our thoughts been directed 
towards liow nnui} liave our kindest sympathies 
been drawn! How mtly might we have ex- 
tended the circle of our benehcent contempU- 
tions, had we spent the whole evening togetlicr, 
and included a tew’ ladies m our part) ! Ihit 

being a hochelor, you know, Gossip, Good 

night! goodnight"* 


POETICAL REMAINS OP A STUDENT. 


IThc fullowinif poems are the reinaiio of one In whom “the 
M^ion and !ncult> diMiic" voie atirrinj; from carliesi 3’auth 
He w«* one of the few who, like Kcato, bad hut luune written 
upon the water , like bun, too, pociy wat to him 

" lllf ftlOiJ 

or iiii 

and, Ifkehtni, he died of tliat same insidiout and dreamy din- 
ease which, wliilnt It nurtures hope, oiil) digs deejier the gra\i. 
at open sorrow into whteh the iietim of its miser) is e\tr. 
MKiner or later, hurried Theae poems ha\r been pubiished 
Ik forL, hut in a periodical oT liniiud circulaliun, and known, 
perhaps, but to few of our readers ] 

THE SONG OF THE SYREN. 

I KNOW thee, I know thee, thoa fair-hair'd boy I 
lliou art come to the land of light and joy. 

To the home of each lair and lovely thing, 

Where the bright flowers blow, and the sweet birds 

femg. 

Where the fonnts ore clear as the skies above, 

And the soft wind speaks like whisper'd love, 

"Where the violet breathes on the dawn-Iit air 
Of a spring that never dies. 

And the asphodel xhines as maible fair, 

And the stars like woman’s eyes. 

Where the sunnse is bright as the sunset is calm, 

And the silent midnight, from her couch of balm, 
Heareth nought but the far stream’s ceaseless hum ; 
To this home of delight h%ve tliy footsteps come. 

I know thee, I know tliee, thou fair-hair’d boy ! 

Thou art mad#for this land of light and joy : 


Tlie shrill, wild wind, and the lashing sea, 

Aud the foundering skiff. O I it nnist not be. 

Too bright arc the trr.ihured beams that he 
Hid in tlic depths of thy soft dark eye ; 

Tiio fair IK thy ebrek, and the soul tiui warm 
That sficaks lliruugh thy patted lips, 

Tliat lives m and liiuks fi um thy graceful torm ; 

And the spirit nf raliTi that sleeps 
On the iworiy white of thy wreathed brow, — 

Too lovely arc these, and too beautiful thou. 

To hr.ue tiie chill gale, and the salt sea foam ; 

No, no ; thou art made fur tins island-home. 

I love thee, I love thee, thou fair-hair’d boy t 
And have waited thee long in this home of joy ; 

1 have lean’d on the buie rock day by day, 

Fi otn the purple- plumed dawn until gloomy grey; 
And liuvc wept when tiic f,ir-seen sail grew dun, 
Fading away fiom the water’s nm. 

Ah uic ! I could tell of the sleepless night, 

Of the hlill deserted bower, 

And the seaward gaze in the pale moonlight. 

From yon lone and lighted tower : 

But enough ; thou art come, and my task shall be 
To gather the honey-bee’s gold for thee, 

Wi^ sweets from the mountain, and sweets from th. 
well. 

And othets I could, but 1 may not tell. 

I love thee, I love thee, thou fair-h»ir*d bny ! 
lliy home shall be thine in this land of jny. 
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1 JcttAir thou wcrt woru,<^nd thj ooueh hure made 
Of tiolet wreaths, 'neeth the musk-rose shade, 

Where the citron’s scent, and the sound of the spring. 
Are borne on the faint wind’s fitful wing. 

And O, fur other delights than these 

Heaven’s music to loll thee to rest. 

When thy form shall be lapp’d on a maiden’s knees, 
And (fay head on her w^urm white breast t 
Hright glances to meet, soft kisses to close 
Thine eyes, when a moment they break their repose ; 
With none to disturb, and nought to alloy, 

This home shall be thine, tliou fair- hair’d boy 1 


LAMENT OP THE INDIAN WOMAN. 

Ami art thou changed to clay 

Clone to the spiritb’ land, pale wairior-boy ? 

\S'e mourn the fatal day 

That ‘•aw thee rushing swiftly, and with joy, 

To the daik forest wiiere the ambush lay* 

That sniote and left thee on the bluod-stain’d way. 

Thou wast fiur hope ; we thought 

To trimt thy prowess when tiie foe should come ; 
And lo ’ thou'rt hither brought, 

Home in deep silcucc to tiune earth-damp home. 


With lips and locks that glow with beauty still, 
And soft-closed^es, and brow as marble chill. 

Sleep, sleep, pale warrior-boy I 
Thou in thy life didst love the moaning river. 
And with strange, silent joy, 

Didst watch the leaflets in the cool wind quiver : 
Now shall that stream moan sofdy by thy bra. 

And the light leaflet flourish o’er thy he^. 


He fell, but hath not ceased to be,—- 
llis voire came on the blast, 

And fearfully it spake to me 
In thunder, as it past. 

Son of the valiant dead, arise I 
I hear the death-word spoken ; 

And 1 ha\e sworn by him whose eyes 
Behold when vows are broken. • 

Warriors I our fathers point the path, 
Their spirits haunt the field ; 

His soul awakes their wildest wrath 
Who stoops to shrink or yield. 


REVIEW. 


,S‘«rrmf Philourtphy of the Seaeont: tUuafratmg the 
Perjectime oj (Jod tA the Phenomena of the 1 ear. 
Winter. By the Rfa. Hgkry Duncan, 1 ) I)., 
Kiitliwtll. W. Oliphant and Son, Kdmburgb. 
IK.bi. 

Tni4 IS a solemn a** well ns a sounding title ; and hr 
Iiu t‘Si,i\rd to toliow It out “in spirit and in truth,’’ , 
uuld hav( required to “gird up hia loins like a ^ 
; ’’ for the demand of the Almightvwas n|ion hin’ 
as stiongly ir^ it wub upon the putriareh Job, when 
(bid called to him from the wliirlwiiid, ** I willdetuaiul 
ot thee, and uuswer thou me.’’ ^^e tear we must add, 
liiat the reproof would full still luorr fureibly upon 
ihe Urv. Pastor of Kuthwell than it did upon the man 
ol r?. 

’I’lmt Dr. Duncan has collected, from various 
sources, a number of interesting facts, we do not 
, but still the title of liis book 
ii>i-ii(,uit I , lur WL iittvi' Muuchcd It in vain for a singU 
gram of philosophy. It more resembleb the emptying 
of a sort of literary sa\ings’ bank, in which the 
hliorioiis author had conserved scraps of all sorU, 
-mil poured the melange upon the jiages of a book, not 
i'lilv without plan and philosophical purpose, but 
.utu.dlj vnthout knowing the intrinsic value of the 
tidnidual pails. BfMde>< the total want of connevioi 
and eoueeiiimtion upon any one general subject, wbirh 
alone would render ttie book a mere loiingiiig-book (or 
tlic idle, there arc Home heavier <hiirge.'> for which 
l>i. Duncan l^ unswerahie. We will not of e 

the (U tails of about ninety detaebed scraps of 
which the ;t94 juiges are made up. We cannot, how- 
ever, omit remarking in general, that the same ob- 
ject lun npphes to all that we have read, which applies 
to I’alcy, and every other writer professedly on 
Natural ’Theology, with , . , * ' . 

of John Ray. The objection is in biicf this : — There 
is neither nature nor theology in the matter, the 
scope of the whole being to show that in every kind 
of^ art the Almighty is a better artizan than human 
beings. Now what ought to be shown is, that the God 
of llcvclatuiii and the God of Nature are one and the 
bume Being ; and that the law of Nature and the law 


of the Gospel are portions of one and the some general 
law, pure and perfect as the l4iwgiver. 

Upon this general point we oi^ht to deal gently 
with Dr. Duncan, and not blame him for failing where 
far greater men have faded ; but there is a minor point 
upon which we feel it our duty to admonish him, be- 
eauve, though he himself is possibly not aware of it, 
in our humble opinion it strikes directly at the doctrine 
of the immortality of the aoul, and, by an iiyudicious 
attempt to raise other animals to the rank of man, lends 
to sink roan to the level of the brutes. The passage 
to which we particularly allude begins on page Li-l, 
and has the very suspicious title of “ Reason in the 
Lower Ammalb.’’ 'VVe cannot aflord to quote the 
whole; but the following passage, in tlse Doctor's 
remarks upon the quotations which it embodies, will 
show how, dangerous it is to tamper with this sub- 
ject ; — 

" lu some of the insect tribes, tliero seen 
w faculty, which, if it can be railed 
111 narhec lo the highest faculty possessed by man , — 1 invaii the 
jinwer of cammuiiirating information hy some natural laugiiogc. 
ilulwr afhmis tliat, ' nature has given to ants a language of 
cninumiiieation by the rontact of their antennic vnd that, w ill 
thesL orKsiis. they .in rnablctl to render mutu. assist mre ii 
their labours and in tlieir dangers, discov'er aj. n their fonti 
whoii they have lost it. and make each other i |uuim«>d witl 
theli neicssmes Thibpo’’"- — •— ruled In wha 
oreiirn'd tn Dr Pmnklin Upon dlscoi Cling a r nibrr of .mt 
regaling the elves with treacle in on* of his ci ^ boards, ho pii 
t. and I hen suspended tlie pot of treaele by a s 
med that be had put the 
■light, hut was surprised to see u single 
III) un the string, cross the ceiling, and rcgai 

ed lortli, 

rav erst d the eeiliug, and reached the repository, which tliey 
onstuitly rei isited nil the treaelo was eousuined The same 
ower orcnnimiuilration tielongs also to bees and wasps, as may 
e proved by any one w ho carefblly attends to their habits. 

'* Tins is iheir language, not of ortic ulate houuda indeed, hut 
I of algns- a huignage 

iiiht is ]ierh<tly suited to (hem, adding, we know not Iuk 
’ ' . ‘ ' ishuij 

auMlier pi oof that tlien.' is a bod ail mighty, ail wise, and 
good, who lin-* ‘ onianicntrd the universe ’ witli so many objects of 
delightfiil contemplation, that we may see Uira in all his works, 
and learn not mily to fear him for his power, but to love Him fur 
the rare w Inch He lakes of uspand of all hift created beings 
“ Whelhei this now er of communication be rational or instriie- 
tivc. it IS obiiuusiy only suited to be useful to a being possessed, 
at least to a certain cMent. ut intellectual faculties, — of the power 
of funning designs,— of combining, with mhert, to execute 
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aw-«t M Mmii i iiinniii iMJf i» j»«5y 

hlmsslf. is in point. As he *m wslktof one *“ *>;• 
he pereeivrd a vass aeon the ttaveUwalh yi^ » iy^ 
neaily as big as itseli; wKieh ithad eaughi 
distinetlp saw it cut off the head 

up with its iteet the trunk or middle portion y the body, to 
which the wings remained attached, fly away j but a hmse of 
wind, acting on the wings of the fly. turned round ih* 
with its burden, and imiieded its progrya. 
alwhted again in the gravei-waJk, deliberately saujMl olT flrsi one 
wiM and then another, and, hating thus removed the caiue of 
its embarrassment, flew off with its booty 

“ Here wc have contrivance and recontnvance—* resolution 
accommodated to the cnse. Judiciously formed and executed . 
and, Pn the discm cry of a new imnediment, a new plan adopted, 
by wnich final success was obtained. There is undoubtedly 
something more thsn Instinct in thU And yet we call the u asp 
a despicable and hateful insect pp. lif, Hb. 

We muit of coorae excuse what the Doctor quotet 
from Huber, Fiunklin, Jeue, and Danrin, though we 


tiiink the mwority of thew pnrtiM are naj quefltkm. 
able authority on a jtro^mM qneetion of a payefao. 
loiieai natnro, auch as that which ia here inwolTed. 
To Darwin we shouid eapedaUy object, for we cannot 
forget having dipped into bia *• Zoonomia," which is 
not a beanUfttl poem, as some Edinburghan of Ute 
aliflged it to be, but a piece of most unphilostqihic 
prose. The grand objection, however, is to Dr. Dun. 
«an*i own remarks, in the short imragrnph which 
oonelndes the quotation. If what he alleges there b« 
true, what can man possess more than is possessed by 
the wasp, unless it be a mere difference of mnterml 
structure.’ idEt the Doctor look at that paragraph 
again, and then let him consider bow the scope of it 
is ealcnisted to shake the better hopes of man ; aurl 
then let him think what responsibility lies upon « 
preacher of that Gospel by which ** life and immor. 
Ulity were brought to light,'* if he heedlessly tampers 
with such subjects. 


GEMS. 


"Manfriveth ufi the ghost.*' 

WHena rs wa ’’—Where, indeed ! Jjook around 
you OB die tlajr when hta death is annoufired, in the 
place where his life was passed — where is he ’ Seek 
him in the eountrnances of the neighlioum : they are 
without a cloud — he is not there; the faces on which 
he has closed hii eyes for ever, continue as cheerful as 
they were before. Ills decease is reported in the 
social circle ; the audience receives it with indilfer. 
ence, and forgets it in haste; the icriousneas with 
which it u told, or the sigh with which it is heard, 
springs rather from human pity than from moral re. 
flection and social distress ; and in a moment the cur- 
rent of convivial mirtli recovers the liveliness of ita 
glow ; the business and the pleasures of the place pro. 
ceed with their usual spirit , and perhaps in the house 
which stands next to that in which he lies an tiiiron. 
scious lump of clay, in the cheerless chamber of silence 
and insensibility, the voice of music and dancing is 
heard, and the roof resounds with jubilee and joy. i 
Wait but a few days after his interment ; seek him 
now in the faces of his kinsmen, — they have resumed | 
their cheerfulness, now he is not there. When a few i 
years havmcircled over bis sepulchre, go search for the ' 
fugitive in his dark retreat from human notice , his 
very relics are vanished, — he is not now even there. 
Staya little longer, and thou shaltseek in vain ^or a stone 
to tell thee in what part of the land of oblivion he was 
laid ; even that frail memorial of him, of whatever , 
materials it was made, has mouldered away : where, ' 
then, it he ’ The inspired penman assures us that he 
has given up the ghost : a singular expression, pointiug 
out 'to us the sole prerogative of our nature. The | 
death of other creatures is not announced in such 
terms as these. They literally cease to be ; when they 
die, they become extinct ; the animal life evaporates, 


and the lamp of matter of which they were formed in- 
sensibly crumbles into common dust. But man giretJi 
op the gboMt , he is at once subject and so|>erior to 
death ; he yields and vanquishes at the same momeii’ , 
HK alone, among all the beingv which inhabit this 
tower world, must view with apprehensive terror, or 
joyous hoi>e, the sithe of time and the dart of death ; 
It is ninn's high privilege or dismal eur'.e not tn die , 
he departs, but whither — where is he’ This is a questiuu 
wo ought seriously to ponder. It may be answered on 
the pitnciples of tlie (Mmstian revelation, — character 
is de^Uny, conduct is fate." We may probably rrsuine 
the subject, and employ our best efforU to enable our 
readers to deride for tbcinselies whether, as heirs of 
eternity, they are to be inhabitants of heaven or of 
hell. We have introduced the text of Scripture be. 
cause It IS seasonable, and may awaken solemn reflec. 
tion and inquiry, and that we might more widely cir* 
ruldte an elegant passage from the sermons of the 
onre-celebratcd Joseph Fawcett. 

Coni Rovi Its v is not in itself to be deprecated ; it 
is only opposed to the highest interests of those who 
engage in it on the awful subject of religion, when it is 
conducted in a litigious spirit, for the purpose of 
serving a party, to gratify the pride of victory, or to 
obtain person^ aggrandizement. Yet even when it 
has been most abused, it has ended in the clearer 
manifestation and ultimate triumphof right principles. 
Nothing IS so apt to rouse attention, and to strike out 
knowledge, as disputes. In the beautiful language of 
Bishop Ilorne, ** all objections, when considered and 
answered, turn out to the advantage of the Gospel, 
which resembles a line country in the spring season, 
when the very kedget are in bloom, and every thorn 
produces a flower.” — Booh qf the DemmtnaitonM. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

prejudices, and, more than all, intolerance ; will they 


ANAQRAif.— There is a comical story in the world 
of Sir Roger L'Estrangc going to see Lee, the poet, 
when confined in a lunatic asylum. The poet express, 
ing his concern to see his old fiiend in so dull a place. 
“ Ay, sir,” replied the other, 

“ Manners may alter, cireumstanees change. 

But 1 am steange Lee still, you still Le Strange. 

War. — Anthony Benezet, in a conference with the 
General Chevalier de Chaatellux, said, “ 1 know that 
thou art a man of letters, anil a member of the French 
Academy. Men of letters have, for some time paat, 
written many gqgd things ; they have attacked errors, 


not at last try to disgust mankind with war, and make 
men live amongst each other like friendi and bro. 
thers?” 

LANDLORDS AND TENANTS. 

Says bis landlord to Thomas, ” Your rent I must 
lie, 

I’m so pluguily pinched for the pelf.” 

’'Raise my rent !” replies Thomas, "your honour’i 
main good, 

* For I never can raise it myself.” 
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TEMPERANCE VERSUS INTBl^PERANCE. 


AnricLf 

“ Obwrvn 

Die rule of not too tnurb, by tomp'rauce taught” 
MltTON. 

Tempruance is a bridle of gold ; and he who 
never allows it to full from his hand, ego non 
guumts viris comparo, $ed simillimum JJeo Jv~ 
dicOf '* is more liLc a god than a man for, hav- 
ing made the huinan-bcast u man again, it con- 
tributes to heighten humanity into divinity. 

In imagination I lately \isited an Astoctaiton 
of persons wlio, beginning to awake to the evils 
of intciiiperiince, and resulted to forsake it, Iiad 
assembled to detise expedients flur aiding and 
eoiiArmiiig themsehes in tlieir good intentions. 
So true is it that we no sooner form a sincere 
resolution of amendment, than the henenccnt 
(lod eomes more than half tvuy to our .nid, that 
the eonipniiy, on coming together, toinid tin* 
place of their meeting pre-oecupied, and almost 
tilled with ])reternatnral incentues and encou- 
ragements to persetere. 

These consisted, priucipallj, of tenerable per- 
sonages of tdl ranks and times, wlio received them 
with looks ol eiieermg eonipiaeeney , and who, 
on ntternig n sentenee of eaiition or encourage- 
ment, slowly and sni’eessnel} witlidrew. Many 
of the scntenees so uttered I diNfinetly reinem- 
hered to huie lead, and am (oininced, from 
tariuus eiriMJiiis'tunees winch then transpired, that 
tbosi* who uttered them wtre their original and 
veritable authors, v\ho, being dead, were thus , 
1 lowed to speak. j 

'I'be tiisi, an eminently veneiable man, plaeing 
In.s linger on a page of a book winch he earned, 
read a passage which I recognised as Ge 
*20, lie., mid as he read, tears of penitcMicc and 
looks ol compunction, marked his jiutriarehul 
face. Oil the liend of the next was the ‘‘like- 
ness ol a kingly erowii and as he departed lie 
primounced, empbntically. “ Wine is a inocke., j 
ong drink is raging ; and whosoever is deceived \ 
tliereb) is not wise.” A tram of ruddy and athletic J 
men next walked forth, the persouilicatious of | 
health, follow ed b) a majestic person wearing 
the prophetic vestinenls, who said to them, with 
an air of dn me authority, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord 
of hiists, the God of Isiuel, Ileeuiise ye have 
obeyed the command of your father, not to drink ( 
any strong drink, therefore shall he never want j 
a mail to stand before me for ever.” Two others 
then departed in company; and as they went 
one ol them said, in a tone of beiiigiunt entreaty , 
“Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess.” 
And the other instHiitly added, “ Tor the drunk- 
ard shall nut inheiit the kingdom of liod.” Ne 
W'ont an aged man wilh his son, and pointing at i 
him with delight, cxi laiined, “ This my sun was ' 
dead and is alive again, he was lost and is fotmd , 
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rejoice with me.” And the son knelt to receive 
his blessing. 

Of those that followed most of them, instead 
of speaking, deposited a paper on the table, which 
was immediately opened and read by one or 
other of the company. The first was, Ebrii 
gignunt ebrios, and signed “ Plutarch this the 
reader interjireted as, “ one drunkard , begets 
another.” 1'he next bore the subscription of 
" Tully,” and was as follows, Melior conditio 
icnis viv/mtts ex prmscripto arhs mediae^ quam, 
adijlcsceniia luxuriosit “better be a temperate 
old mail than a free-living youth.” The plnlosc 
jihers were followed by a train of kings and 
nobles, represented by a patrician of Venice, who 
laid on the table a book on the art of prolonging 
life, by Lewis Comoro. These were siicceederl 
by the poets, in whose name Sliakspcare ex- 
claimed, 

“ Ask fioil for temperance, that's the a])phlu(‘e only 
Which >our diMra^e reciuires” 

To which Milton added, with the sonorous voice 
of an organ, 

“ Observe 

The rule of not too much, by temp’iauie uutjht, 

In what thou cat’i.t and dnuk'st, Bcrkirijj from tin lire 
l>ui iiourislinwrit, not gluttonous di light ” 

Statesmen, moralists, and preachers next distip- 
peared, eacli depositing on the table, as he passed, 
some memento or sentence to the same efiect as 
those which had preceded them. One of these 
was evidently by Camden, and stated that “the 
Enghsli, which, of all the iiorlhurn nations, had 
been least drinkers, and most coinTuended for 
tbcir sobriety, learned, by the Netherlaiid wars, 
to drown tliemselies with iimiioderute drniking , 
and, by drinking to others’ bealtlis, to impair then 
own leaving it to be inferred that, as the poi- 
sonous habit is not indigenous, but exotic, it may 
yet be eradicated.# Another was subscribed by 
the venerable name of “ Hole," and ran tlMis, — 
“If ever you expect to have a sound body, as 
"•ell as a sound mind, carefully av old intemper- 
ance. The most temperate and sober persons 
arc subject to sickness and diseases, but the ni- 
teiiiperate can never be long without them.” A 
third bore the name of “ Cecil, Lord Burghley,” 
and contained the following: “Banish swinish 
drunkenness out of thine house, which is a rice 

Thtre IK no ilouht wli.itever that eveeBsive iliinkini; 
iu]miiuh 1 iluiiiig the w.iis uf the la'asue. b\ our luiliiui 
leii, lhac It \MiH icilined to u mieiiti. legiihitcd li\ 
ikI .itU iiihsl In I'l iippLupnate " hn 

4 .1 Dutih wntoi nt the timi‘iiiinpl.uii‘< (■! he nwiitoi 
r liifttpitK uiiiumlr-ta 'tjut 
‘It IN iiiiitilihle how muih thin will dii.ik 
\ill Ih' clriink. crow II him. 
mnt! in Htuttu 
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impairiag health, consuming much, and makes 
■ no show. I never heard praise ascribed to the 
drunkard, but for the well-bearing of his drink ; 
which is a better commendation for a brewer’s 
horse or a drayman, than fur either a gentleman 
or a serving-man.” “ Temperance,” said another, 
“that virtue without pride, and fortune withdut 
envy, gives ease of body and tranquillity of mind, 
— the best guardian of youth, and support of old 
age And to this was appended the name of 
“ Temple.” 

But'to proceed with the account of the inci- 
dents which took place after the reading of these 
and many similar sentences was ended ; the vener- 
able assemblage having nearly all departed, the 
association now remarked, for the first time, that 
the walls of their room exhibited a number of 
devices relating to the subject under considera- 
tion. On one side appeared the brutal bacuhanap 


lian orgies ; on another, the drunken broil be- 
tween the Centaurs and the Lapithse ; here, Alex- 
ander, in the frenzy of intoxication, rushing on 
his friend Clytus; and there, a squalid wretch 
dragged away by Disease and Remorse from a 
family perishing with want through his drunken 
habits. In one place, tlie apologue of the demon 
offering to his victim the choice of three sins, 
and smiling at his choice of drunkenness, well 
knowing that, when drunk, he would be ready to 
commit the other two ; and in another,' a body 
in a state of spontaneous combustion ; whilst the 
w'holc of the upper part of the room was occu- 
pied by a representation of Temperance en- 
throned, crowned by a hand from the clouds, and 
surrounded and supported by groups of happy 
faces, denoting health, plenty, hope, honour, and 
religion. 


THE HISTORICAL RECORDS OF THE BIBLE. 


Intbosuckd by the kindness of a beneficent 
Creator into a state of existence, associated with 
beings like himself, and inhabiting a wurlii which 
has undergone a variety of natural, moral, and 
political changes,-— the man who docs not feel an 
irresistible curiosity to inquire into the origin of 
the terrestrial globe, the nature and history ot 
his species, with thi whole train of ctents which 
has developed character, controlled the destinies 
of empires, and illustrated the great principles of 
the divine go\ criiment.— has certainly little claim 
to the reputation of intelligence, goodness, or j 
piety ; indeed, he scarcely deserves the name ol 
man, for he is indifferent to the interests of liu- 
maiuty. Ouriosity, however, is a \ery common, 
and a very powerful principle in the human breast, | 
and, next to necessity, is the best incentive to | 
the acquisition of luipurtant and useful know- 
ledge ; the great diflSiculty is to guide, to restrain, 
and to satisfy it, to render it at once a source 
of graUfication, and a means of improvement. 
Legitimate curiosity bus to do, principally, with 
facts ; and it has been well observed, that facts 
are the reasons of philosophy, and philosophy is 
the glory of intellectual existence. The basis of 
right thinking, and of just principles, must be laid 
in an accurate and comprehensive acquaintance 
with the works and ways of God, with the trans- 
actions and affairs of men. And it is for tliis 
great purpose that we are favoured with the infal- 
lible records of the holy Scriptures : in them God 
himself has condescended to become our in- 
structor, and to be our unerring guide through 
the labyrinths of the past ; leading us up to the 
first origin of things, and shedding light upon the 
gloomy and intricate path qf inquiry. The Bible j 
is, in truth, a great instrument of moral discipline, 
applied to man in his present state of probation , 
and IS chicfiy intended to form his character as 


an accountable creature, and thus to prepare him 
for a condition of immortal felicity. 

In this holy book the Divine Being has used a 
variety of methods to teach us our duty, and to 
touch our hearts. Sometimes we read those 
plain and uncquivoeul precepts which declare 
his will, and at other times we arc instruited 
by an interesting parable now we are allured 
by the voice of inercj, which sounds fioin Zum ; 

ul then vve are alarmed by the thunders whieh 
roll ov er Sinai . hcav en is here un\ eiled to us, 
and vve almost hear tlic harps of angels, and 
the hallclnjahs of glorified saints ; hell b there 
uncovered, and the shrieks of the despairing 
Vibrate on our ears, and the smoke of tlnur 
torment rises before our eyes : here prophets 
look down the long current of years, and predict 
things which arc to come , there inspired histo- 
nans show us the accomplishment of these pre- 
dictions . here the merits of the Redeoincr, and 
promises sealed with blood, are reached forth to 
UK by our heavenly Father ; there the deep pol- 
lution of our hearts and the dements of sin are 
developed to us. Every method is employed to 
bring back icbellious ond wretched man to God 
and to happiness. The understanding, the heart, 
and the conscience are, by turns, addressed in 
language the most forcible, and by motives weighty 
as eternity. But the inspiring Spirit, well know- 
ing our frame, well knowing how strongly we arc 
stimulated by example, has especially chosen to 
communicate instruction to us from tlie lives of 
others. The greater part of the sacred volume 
is lustorical ; and the histories which it relates 
are not intended merely to excite a barren adini- 
rat'on, or to gratify an idle curiosity, but are 
designed and calculated to eheri.sh the love and 
the jfear of (iiod, to teach us what he is and what 
wc are, and to give new warmth to our devotional 
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feelings. Properly speaking, they are not so 
much the history of particular men or nations, as 
the history of God, of his nature, his perfections, 
his providence, and will, as cxempliiied in these 
particular instances ; and therefore, when duly 
considered, they are eminently calculated to lead 
the heart and the affections to him. When the 
blighted beauties of Eden are presented to our 
eyes, it is not that our regrets may be excited 
from contrasting it vrith its former glory, but that 
we may he made to shudder at the guilt of sin, 
and tremble at the danger of disobeying the Must 
High. When vve behold Noah riding on the 
back of the swelling surges, secure amidst the 
desolation of the world, it is our duty, not merely 
to rejoice at his personal delivej-ance ; but to 
mark, also, the faitliihlness of God, and the bless* 
edness that results from believing his dcclara* 
tions and obeying his precepts. When ue see 
the anil of Abraham extended, and ready to be 
dyed uith the blood of liis beloved son, we should 
not merely have onr natural sympathies excited . 
but learn from him to sacrifice the dearest objects 
of our afTectious — those on which our souK rest 
with fondest delight — at the coininaiid of God. 
When tile sinuking ruins of Jerusalem are spread 
before us, when we behold the eoiintless imiii* 
her of her ehildreti that became the victims of 
the S', \ord, of famine, and of sedition, when we 
listen to the shrieks of the bereated, and mark 
the n.innlsne slrugitles of the dying, it is not 
nif'iel} to fill our eyes with tears, and onr hearts 
with sorrow, for tins unhappy nation, that this 
jMctnre is presented to us ; but to show* us the 
terrors of Jeho\uli. tlie woes wlneh must iiiish 
the ginlty wlien the patience of the Lord is e\- 
h-nisted, and bis arm, clothed as 'tli thunder, is 
r-.'sed against them, aii-l the accmiiulated misery 
wlni-li must ,at last o\erlake ihose who desphe 
the means of grace and the offers of saKatinn. 
We ijie, perhajis, scarcely Asarr.iiited in making 
the irnjii ilifi'-d assertion, tliat tin re are no true 
history's e\ci'pt those Ashuh tin* holy Scriptures 
cii'itjini , though it IS certain lh.*t the facts and 
( !i.iracl''r'J whn-h uninspired writers ha\e given 
In tlie worl I AAcre hut iinporfeetly understood by 
t’u JustUes, and exhibited to others through the 
medinm of their prejudices, predilections, and 
an'.ip, 'tines, h is not our priAilege, in the pre- 
sent Slate, to view ohjeets in their oavii light , 
VAe must altogether depend on the adv 
and iineertnm glimmerings of human testimn ly , 
and Avhat that testimony is Avortli must be esti- 
mated by the capacity and tlie integrity of the 
witnesses, — two things which are seldom unitetl, 
oven when men have actually beheld the events 
which they relate ; and far les.s frequently when, 
in some distant age, individuals, ambitions of 
fame, aspire to distinguish themselves as histori- 
ans ; in these cases, so many motives, and influ- 
ences, and scutiinents combine to pervert judg- 
ment, and to blind integrity, that perhaps the 


most finished labours of the historic muse deserve 
no higher character than that of splendid fictions. 
One thing is certainly obvious, — that the records 
of the sacred page, and the great scheme of Pro- 
vidence, in connexion with events which those 
records develop, afford the only true landmarks 
of history, and enable us to understand and to 
explain what would otherwise be obscure and 
unintelligible. In perfect harmony with this 
remark is the paragraph with which a devout his- 
torian concludes his great undertaking : • A/i'hilst 
all thing-> arc in motion, and fluctuate upon 
earth ; whiKt states and empires pass away with 
incredible rapidity, and the human race, vainly 
employed in the external view of these things, 
are also drawn in by the same torrent, almost 
without perceiving it, tliere pa.sscs in secret an 
order and disposition of things unknown and in- 
visible, Avhich, hoAoever, determines our fate to 
all eternity. The duration of ages has no other 
end than the forinution of the body of the elect, 
w'hich augments and tends daily to perfection, 
and the final glur) of which shall introduce a new 
era in the unUersp. ‘Then conieth the end, 
when he shall have delivered up the kingdom to 
God, even the Futher ; when he shall have put 
down all rule and all authority and pow'er.’ God 
^nt that we may all have our share in that 
blessed kingdom whose law is truth, whose King 
is love, and whose duration is eternity! JPtaf, 

Attaching, as wc do, such high and unrivalled 
inipnrtiince to the sacred books, as themselves 
true histones, and the clue and only certain guide 
to the right understanding of all others, it may, 
perhajis, be demanded of us, how it is that there 
appears so little harmony and ennnexion in the 
narratives of tlic««-e books; that tliP3r are wntten 
AAith so little order, and with so little regard to 
the disposition and combination of the parts; 
and that the whole should be pervaded with 
obscurity or confusion, w-ith discrepancies or con- 
tradictions? Docs not all this, it may be urged, 
mply a character of imperfection, of insincerity, 
and discordancy, w-hich but ill agrees with the 
high pretensions of the Bible, as a divinely in- 
spired and infallible communication from heaven ? 

In attempting to reply to these pertinent sug- 
gestions, which arise very naturally out of a 
iiiperficMiil acquaintance with the sacred volume, 

I shall, at the same time, explain the nature and 
object of the present work, as well as prove the 
mportance and value of the undertaking. 

The complaint, that the historical Scriptures 
are destitute of harmony and connexion, that the 
mrratiAcs want continuity, and that, so far from 
flowing in one grand stream of uninterrupted 
ev<MiK they are irregular and abrupt, arises from 
two causey neither oSA\hich forms a real objec- 
tion against their truth or accuracy. The fiinr, 
indeed, is a powerful argument in favour oi 
both.. 
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IHrst--‘Let it be remembered, tli^t what ar« 
palled the histories of the Bible, were wTittcii by 
different individuals at distant intervals of tnne 
that they did not write simply in the character t 
historian.s> but of legislators, prophets, teachers, 
and reformers ; that their narratives are ineidenta 
portions of their works, and introduced for pur- 
poses of a moral and religious nature , that they 
are therefore interspersed with many things 
foreign to the express and exclusive object ol 
history^ All this will at once aceoiiiit for the 
w'ant of an obvious connexion and harmony 
between them. Sc\eral of the sacred ])eiimei 
relate the same facts, with circumstantial addi- 
tions suited to tlie principal object which they 
wished to accomplish. But each one is nlway 
consistent with himself; and on a close iiuestiga- 
liun it will be found, that though the stream a 
narration is not presen ed. yet, that the appa- 
rently separated rivulets are contributor}' to one 
grand resen oir of historical knowledge. 

Tlie books of Moses, though they eontaiii 
jurisprudeuee, theology, poetrv , and all that in ins 
da} were embraced in the circle of the scieiu 
yet present us with a iunsi«<teut and harmonious 
history, occasionally broken and interrupted, and 
the chasms filled up with (iitiereiit tnuteriuh, but 
affording undoubted evidence of dcMgu and e 
nexion in tlie events and facts v\hicli he under- 
takes to perpetuate. “ Where,” says an authority 
of some wi'igiit on .such a |><iintas tliK Wlieie 
can we find a more nietliudicnl history than that 
of Moscn beginning at the first creation of all 
things, and tiie formation of human kind; pro- 
ceeding in tile account of tlieir increase, depra- 
vation, and almost total destruction by a universal 
deluge , after tlieir second increase, relating thidr 
relapse iiito*ido}atry ; and tbereiipun (xod’s ehrt- 
ing a peculiar people to .seri e him according to 
his own appointment, and so recording the first 
original, and various adventures of tlit'ir progeni- 
tors ; the affhetions and waiiderings of that 
chosen nation ; ami tlie polity which tliey shouiu 
observe when once lliey wore scltleil in the 
promised land? Nothing can be more clear and 
regular than (his : and as for the other liistonans, 
who wrote the transactions of the Jew'ish nation, 
from the conquest of Canaan to the Balivloiush 
captivity, they arc so exact in observing the 
order and series of time, and in setting down the 
length of each prince’s reign, that they afford a 
better foundation for historical tnitii, as well as 
chronological certainty, than is to be found in the 
best heathen writers of this kind.” 

Should miKapjireiiension still prevail on this 
subject, and ati objection bo felt against the 
scriptural records, iiecausc, in point of continuity, 
tiiey differ so much from the classical specimens 
of this species of cumpo<ytiun, we would just 
observe, that these records partake more of the 
character of htrste papers and original rhicuments^ 
whicii arc the source^ of history, than of history 


itself. A diligent inquirer may easily discern a 
connected .scrie.s of events, by arranging in chro- 
nological order, and rarefiilly bringing together 
the disjointed parlieulars which are preserved in 
these different and isolated memoranda. It is 
thus that the inspired books maintain tlie sacred- 
ness of tlieir original character, and at the some 
time give full scope to the exercise of the iunnaii 
mitid ; and if persons of a doubting and sceptical 
spirit, w ould oiil} in\ estigatc the records of tlio 
Bible with the same industry and aeuinen wfiieri 
they would deem it reasonable U» apply to those 
aiieient ilocuiiients, w'liiclr form the basis of civil 
histor}, they would remove all those obstacles to 
their faith vviiieh tin* apparent want of harmony 
and connexion in the sacred narratives may have 
oceusiuned. 

'Flic seanid cause whieli often perplexes the 
reader of the s.uTed hooks, and induce', the hasty 
eonoliision, tliat the\ have neither unity of design, 
nor coui.i.'ti’ncv of parts is, tlie order, or rather 
disorder, in wlucb they ure thrown togellu r 
Here there is notlimg like anaiigemeMt,- all is 
iiiisceilutieoiis and aecideiitai. Little regard h.is 
been paid iiy the compilers ol the ooioiiKVil 
books to tiieii natural and prviper disposition, and 
hence have arisiui those difficulties and obscuri- 
ties wliich have triveii birth to so ni.iiiv coiii- 
luentaries, and which an* the foundation not oulv 
if itifiilel obje< lions, hiiC of iinrneious erior.* ai.d 
mistakes among profesvuig (liinsliati-. 'I'he great 
work of the learned Dr. Ligblfoot was wiitteii tor 
the express purpose of applying a reined} to tlii'' 
*vil. .Since his time, several biblical scludi's 
have availed themsi-hes of Ins mvalu.'ble btboii*”',, 
and made considemhle advniiecs towards pi rfei i- 
iiig his design. Mr. Totviisi'iul's ]at(> wo,k, wbidi 
I founded on the basis of Liglifto.it's ('hroiiirli, 
and in which the “ Old 'JVstament is so an.iiued 
that the books, cli.ipters, psahiis, propliecics, ,‘l.c , 
iiav be rt'ad us one connected liistorv in tiie 
words of the authurued trnnsl.itiiin,'' possc-.si‘>, 
ery considerable merit, and reniovrs every mi- 
icdimeut to a clear and comprehensive under- 
itaiiding of the Scriptures. Nn man who lead, 
this pcrforinancc with care, and vviihoiit j.reju'iiee, 
will have to complain that tlic Htlde is cither 
mperfect in its narratives, or disjointed in its 
parts. 

With regard to tiie olisourities, confusion, and 
di.screpaneicR which are viiarged uprni th»* divine 
volume, it is sufficient to observe, that tlic} also 
are imaginary ; that they have no existence in 
.he book itself, but arc to bt* attributed, in home 
degree, to the causes already adduced ; hut more 
cspeeially to the errors of translators and tran- 
cribers; to the very remote antiquity ol the 
vents recorded, as well a.s tlie great lapse of 
.line .since the a';counts were wntten ; to the 
ustoiiis and manners described, which were well 
indjrstood by the persons address<*d, but are by 
10 means familiar to the mere English reader; to 
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the omission of various circumstances for the sake 
of conciseness in the narrative, which was yet 
sufficient to answer the desij^n intcMided, but is 
now invo(\ed in a degree of obscurity, which the 
aid of collateral authorities and information sup- 
plied from other sources alone can remove; to 
the changes which revolving centuries have pro- 
duced in the countries and nations that form the 


principal scenes and subjects of sacred history, 
and to thatakind of half biblical education which 
is picked up in a Christian and Protestant coun- 
try, hy multitudes, who understanding nothing 
perfectly, cither of the sacred writers or their 
works, arc forward to pass a presumptuous judg- 
ment upon both. 


THE GIPSY. 

A TALE. 


SvMui.L Parkcb was a dslicrman, residing on 
the coast of Kent ; that is to sa\, fishing as his 
ostensible, and had formerly been his actual and 
sole aMx'ution. Of late years, 4iowcver, Sam 
brought in fish only occasionally, and then Hccined 
not particularly anxious about the disposal of 
them; ne\ ertheless, his wife and children ap- 
peared usually to have all they wanted, and Sam, 
at all tunes, more than he needed, for he e^cr 
bore about with him, when on shore, symptoms 
of the free use of tobacco and spirits. It had 
bmg lieen more than insinuated in the netghboiir- 
liDoil, that he cunsideied us fish all that enine to 
Ins net, and that the majority of those which he 
now brought to land were of the hrtf species. 
Rumour in this instance saiil truly ; Parker tvas 
a lioUl ami an active simnzgler. 

One wmtr) afternoon, at the near npproarh of 
niuditl.ill, the smuggler was proeeeding to liis 
eoll.ige, when, on emerging from a suiull wood, 
be met a female gipsy who bad long haunted 
lli(‘ neighbourhood, making her appearance m 
the (la) -time, and retiring at night, nobody knew 
wliltlier, for then* was no eneumpinent of her 
jM’ople near. She was nevi'r aceoijipaiiied hut 
hy the iiifunt whieli she carmnl at her back. She 
•i|))ieared to proiide fur her necessities by pni- 
mising the maidens of the adjacent villages lius- 
1 lauds ; the )ouiig men wnes, to fishermen 
prosperous loyages; to their ddines good luck 
with their bees and poultr), or any little imder- 
fakmg which they might have in hand , besides 
torebuding tlie dignity of alderman or parisii 
lieudle for their raggcd-lieaded urchins. 

She was by no means old, perhaps not more 
than thirty ; yet her handsome, though strongly- 
marked enuntenanec indicated a weight of care 
and sadness wdiieh would s(»oiu more naturally to 
belong to advanced years, lu her air tlierc was 
roinniand almost amounting to dignity ; but not 
derived from superior stature, for she was far 
from tall. She possessed the olive complexion, 
oval fcature.s and dark tna8.sive locks character- 
istic of her tribe. Her eyes were black, large, 
and overflowing with suhlle meaning ; there was 
power, cuiming, and a fearful fascination com- 
bined in them, a.s in those of the serpent. The 
twilight was jiLst thickening into darkness ; the 
wind was rising, and blew in fitful gusts ahiong 


the neighbouring branches ; now sighing, wailing, 
moaning, and anon yelling and howling, like an 
angry demon. A man more imaginative and less 
besotted than Parker, would have felt the very 
poetical position in which he at that moment 
stood. 

“Shall I tell your fortune. Master?* said the 

gips*y- 

“ No,” said Sarn, pettishly ; “ Imt Fll tell you 
yours without money. You will be .sent to the 
tread-mill, vagabond , and very good exercise it 
will be for you. And that brat behind you, 
when be is old enough, thanks to what be will 
learn from you, will he .swinging by the neck 
some day, for mistaking somebody’s horse for 
his own, or doing something worse.” 

The eyes of the gipsy flashed fire ; her whole 
countenance was irradiated with rage ; her lips 
.separated, exposing a double row of strong, white, 
regular teeth ; guttural sounds proceeded from 
her throat, of which it was difficult to decide 
whether they were half-uttered wrords, or low 
scornful laughter. She seemed to be gathering 
and concentrating her energies, like a billow, in 
order to wreak them with greater certainty and 
fiuy. * 

“ Villain!” at length she exclaimed, in a voice 
which rivalled the dissonance of the wind, and 
was heard distinctly above it. “ Villain, do j/om 
threaten an unoft'ending woman, and a sucking 
babe, with the terrors of the law ? you, who, like 
a beast of prey, prowl only amid darkness, not 
daring to bare your scoundrel visage to the sun ; 
yon who go forth on the ocean, not to fight your 
country’s battles, or cam your bread by honour- 
able toil, but to snatcli it by base and cowardly 
stratagem ; or skulk along the shore, starting and 
trembling as though in every blast you heard 
the clank of fetters ; or, creep like a mole 
within the bowels of the earth, lest the eye of an * 
honest man .should rest on you — 

Parker’s rage became uncontrollable ; he aimed 
a sudden and desperate blow at the gipsy’s head. 
With great dexterity she changed her position, 
and received but a slight portion of the injury 
intended. At an increased distance she poured 
forth a torrent of W'ords with greater energy than 
before. 

“Coward I” she continued, “ 4 Vomen are your 
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iittini; foes ; but you shall know that a woman’s 
revenge is fatal. I know your seer«t caves, and 
dens, and passages ; they hide you not from my 
eye ; the waves cannot bear you where your 
actio)is are unknown to me ; the moonbeam can> 
not pierce where my agents cannot follow ; the 
winds that blow from every quarter do my errands 

and bring me tidings " 

These words, delivered in tones rising to pre- 
ternatural pitch, were accompanied with vehe- 
ment action ; her eyes glared through the dark- 
ness, lier lips were ashy pule, and there was on 
them a thin surf of foam. Her manner had 
assumed a deep tinge of insanity. Abruptly 
abandoning her wilder strain, she continued, in 
a deeper, more earnest, and imprcssiic tone, ** I 
know your history well ; ay, every incident that 
you think secur* ly locked in your own bosom. 
1 could present to your eyes, as in a glass, your 
hideous past self ; but 1 forbear, and reveal to 
you, instead, the future. Yes, w'ithout silver or 
recompense of any' kind, I will reveal to you your 
coming fate. Before a week is over and past, 
your heart, all base as it is, will pour out its life- 
blood, and earth contain one monster less ! ^ 
Although hardened by crime, and stupified by 
recentr intoxication, Parker was not unshaken. 
The gipsy, as she finished speaking, glided into 
the wood. Long he looked in the direction in 
wriiich she had disappeared ; and several times 
he thought he heard her voice, but was at length 
convinced that the sounds were but the innaning 
and hooting of the wind. He reached his home, 
not more sullen, but sadder than usual , and it 
was not until the grog had flowed copiously, and 
the song had gone round among his comrade-s, 
that he forgot the adventure w itli the gipsy. 

The next day the smugglers put to .sea. On 
the fifth from that, a lupger was .seen two or 
three miles from land ; she was the contraband 
trader, only awaiting the protection of darkness 
to run her cargo. 7'he smugglers felt uiiusuaJ 
security on this occasion, lor they liud received 
information from their .spies on shore, that the 
nearest party of the preventive scivice were not 
at thesr station, and had nut been seen during 
the preceding day. They therefore very naturally 
concluded that the force was on the waleh for 
smugglers elsewhere. Tiie kegs were landed, 
and deposited in a secret cavern, in order to 
their being removed the fullovviiig night. Parker 
and the men who lived in the neighbourhood 
were about to extinguish the lights in their lan- 
terns, and proceed to their homes, when, from a 
winding passage, by which the smugglers could, 
upon an emergency, make their way under 
ground to the thickest and most tangled part of 
the little wood already mentioned, a party of 
the coast-blockade men presented themselves, 
and. at the same instant, a*larger body from the 
the beach hemmed in the smugglers on that side. 
The latter wcre^lled on to surrender ; but, in- 


stead of doing so, they drew their cutlasses, and 
examined the priming of their pistols. A pistol 
WHS discharged, — another, — and another ; the 
fight speedily became general ; it was a moving 
battle, and took a direction towards the sea, 
probably from an instinctive desire in the minds 
of both parties for the open space, free air, and 
star-light of the beach. Parker, at this instant, 
stood at the inner end of the cave, with his back 
to the receding fight, and two armed foes oppo.sed 
to him. One he cut down with his cutlass ; his 
pistol was cocked and pointed, vvitli exact aim, 
at the breast of his remaining antagonist, — the 
only obstacle between him and the narrow sub- 
terranean passage to the wood ; his finger was 
on the trigger, when a shiill sound echoed through 
the cave. Parker, apparently arre«ited by some 
vague foor, unconsciously lowered bis pistol- 
hand, turned hU head in the direction whence 
the voice proceeded, and licheld, bounding to- 
wards him from the thickest of tin* dt‘adl} con- 
test, — the gipsy ! 

He had thus placed himself in the power of 
his advonsaiy, who seized bis advantage, sprung 
forw'ard, and plunged his culiass into the bowels 
of the smuggler, 'riie latter icll to the earth, 
and the undischarged pistol was jerked from liis 
hand two or three pares, by tin* sliock. The 
gipsy sprang to his side, utteiing a shout of 
doriMve laughter, whicli, echoed as it was from 
the root of the cavern, gave the idea ot tiie ironi- 
cal yell of a fiend. The wounded man ra^cd 
to his persecutor a scowling look of mingled 
rage and fear. With a desperate elibrt he hurled 
himselt some inches towards tlic still loaded pis- 
tol , a torrent of blood from his gaping wound 
was the cniusequence. and he sank on his arm, 
faint and exhausted by the exertion. A louder 
and a shriller shout arose from the hps of the 
gipsy. 

Parker'.s attention w'a.s now attracted by the 
approach of Williams, the chief of the band . 
who was led by his captors back into his cuve, 
bound and bleeding, but, apparently, not severely 
wounded. 11c bent towards Parker, and they 
shook hands in silence. The whole formed a 
picturesijuc group, — the mortally wounded smug- 
gler ; his leader and comrade wounded too, and 
a captive ; the gipsy, her black tresses floating 
on the current of air which swept through the 
cavern, every feature kindled with fervour, and 
contorted with passionate triumph ; her infant, 
unconscious of the strife of deadly weapons and 
fiendish human passiuii.s, sleeping at her back ; 
three or four of the victors, some slightly wounded, 
all wearied with exertion or excitement, standing 
or leaning around. Tliese, with n background 
formed by the sandy beach, on which groups of 
combatants were yet struggling ; the vast moan- 
ing ocean, and an illimitable arch of pale blue 
sky, studded with stars, were a subject worthy 
of tbe contemplation of the poet or of the painter. 
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The life of Parker was evidently fast ebbing. 
He fixed his eyes on Williams, and exclaimed, 
convulsively, “ My wife ! my poor wife !” “ Ha! 

ha! ha!" exclaimed the gipsy, stepping nearer 
to him ; “ yes, thanks to what you have taught 
her, and the destitution in which you leave her, 
she will soon find her way to a gaol, or be sent 
to the tread-mill ; and very good exercise it will 
be for her. Ha! ha! ha!” 

The eyes of the dying man were withdrawn 
from his friend to the gipsy, and then closed, as 
if in despair. A minute or two elapsed, after 
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which, like the flame of an expiring taper, life 
seemed to make another effort ; fixing his hazy 
eyes again on his comrade, Parker exclaimed, 
“ My children ! O, my children ! ” “ Yes,” shouted 
the hag, with a terrific scream of delight ; “ yea, 
thanks to what you have taught them, they will 
all be swinging by the neck some day. Ha I ha! 
ha! — ha! ha! ha!” 

The dying man turned his eyes, which were 
now becoming fixed and glassy, on the spot 
lately occupied by the glpsy—she was gone. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


We have heard it frequently remarked, by those 
whose talents and acquirements have led them 
to the perusal of the best works of the modem 
poets of England, that the poetry of William 
Wordsworth would never become popular ; that 
his verse would be forgotten if once read ; and 
that the .sentiments he embodied in his poetry 
were decidedly adverse to those hich have ever 
gi\cn to the poems of Scott and Kyron, the loftier 
meed of national praise and popularity. We 
could go most fully into the subject, and prove 
the complete fallacy of such an assertion , but 
the most decided proof and sign that the poetry 
of Wordsworth is, and ever will be, read, and 
that Ills popularity as a great writer is on the 
increase, is made most clearly evident from the 
eireuin.stanec, that he has published, within the 
last year, the sweet volume of “ Yarrow Revi- 
.sitcd,” and that we have mm lying before us 
the two earlier volumes of a complete series of 
his works. 

William Wordsworth! what a glorious name is 
that! and what a world of serene and happv con- 
templation of the beautiful in nature is associated 
v\ith It ' The poetry of this gifted author has ever 
been read and understood b) the pure and entiiii- 
.siastic lovers of that art which beautifies and intel- 
leetualizcs the visible world of creation around 
ns, and lifts us up, in dreams and v isious, from the 
volden thrones of earthly kings to the regions 
of the liighest heaven, amid principalities, and 
powers, and spirits of a vast and eternal dominion. 
Yet though his poetry may lead us up into the 
realms of a more sublime and lofty imagination, 
lie does yet throw the gleams of a rich and bril- 
liant fancy over the low and humble features of 
personal life, as he sees it at the cotti^e door, 
or the flowery wcll-side of the humble and happy 
dwellers around the Kydal Mount. On this 
point of criticism we may quote his own most 
appropriate words, wlien lie says, that “ the ima- 
gination not only does not require for its exer- 
cise the intervention of supernatural agency, but 
that, though such agency be excluded, the faculty 
may be called forth as imperiously, and for kin- 
dred results of pleasure, by incidents withUI the 


compass of poetic probability in the humblest 
departments of dally life.” And how beautifully 
does he thus link the harsher rudiments of this 
rule in prose, with the sweeter breathings of gentle 
poesy, when he sings of 

A simple child 

That lightly draws its breath, 

And feels its life in every limb, 

What should it know of death ? 

I met a little cottage girl. 

She was eight yeara old, she said ; 

Her hair was thick, with many a cnrl, 

That clastered round her head. 

She had a mystic woodland air, 

And she was wildly clad ; 

Her eyes were fair, and very fair ; 

Her beaaty made me glad. 

We have always conridered this beautiful ap 
parclling of the lowly and the humble in the 
garments of poe.sy, this lifting up of the meek 
hearted and contrite dweller in the lonely valley 
and the silent woods, to be one of flie great fold 
powerful characteristics of Wordsworth’s poetry, 
III the poems referring to the period of child- 
hood, there are the hopes and fears belonging to 
these Eden hours of life, expressed in many 
rich stanzas of soft and touching warm-hearted- 
ness. The natural affections of the human heart 
thrill sweetly, as to the delig^itful sound of ten- 
dercst music, when he tiius addresses a child six 
years old ; — 

0 blessed vision I happy child I 
That art so exquisitely wild, 

1 think of thee with many fears. 

For what may be thy lot in future yean* 

O, too-industriotts folly I 

O, vain and causeless melancholy I 

Nature will either end thee quite. 

Or, lengthening out thy season of delight, 

Preserve for thee, by individual right, 

A young lamb's heart among the full-grown flocks. 
What hast thou to do with sorrow, 

Or the injnnea of to«morrow ? 

Thou art a dew-drop which the mom hriagi forth, 
111 fitted to custaiu unkindly shocks, 

Or to be trailed along the eoUingveerfo; 
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A gem that glitters while it lires, 

And no forewarning gives ; , 

But at the touch of wrong, without a strife, 

Slips in a moment out of life. 

Or how is the same sentiment breathed ove 
again, chastened, though it be, by a sad beguil- 
ing sorrow . — 

She dwelt among th* untrodden ways, 

Beside the springs of Dove, 

A maid whom there were none to praise. 

And very few to love ; 

A violet by a mossy ston... 

Half hidden from the eye ; 

Fair as a star when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 

She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be ; 

But she IS in her grave, and, O, 

The differeace to me ! 

In all these gentle strains, there is embodied 
the natural breathings of the happiest and softest 
n Sections of the heart , the joyons wish, anr 
the saddening reflection, are all mutually blended 
together in one swwt undersong of tenderest 
lamentation. Tliere is no repining at the caro« 
and anxieties of life ; no jamng discord at tlie 
intrusion of that sickening sorrow* w Inch mortifies 
and abases the rising pride and boasted greatness 
of the worldling into tlie dust ; but every pain 
and pang of mind or body are met with the spirit 
of u pure and humble resignation, derived from 
tlie lonely study and the peaceful contemplation 
of the inner workings of the mortal mind, and 
the extcnial development of the solemn loveli- 
ness and grandeur of nature. In support of this 
Jet us refer the reader to the “ Lament of Mary 
Queen of Scots,” " 'Die Last of the Flock,” and 
The Afllietion of Margaret which latter, in 
itself, enshrines all the feelings of a young mother 
yeanling for a lust child, and mutely sorrowing 
in the depths of penitential affliction. So many 
arc the mirrored sentiments and feelings of the 
heart depicted by this gifted author, and which 
wc must quote, that the readers of the ** Miscel- 
lany ”,may strictly understand the truth and force 
of our remarks, — that we have only room for 
some of the concluding stanzas from this latter 
beautiful poem. 

AIbs I the fowls of heaven have wings, 

And blasts of heaven will aid their flight ; 

They mount — ^bow short a voyage brings 
The wanderers back to their delight I 
Chains tie na down by land and sea ; 

And wishes, vain as mine, may be 
All that is left to comfort thee. 

Perhaps some dungeon hears thee groan. 
Maimed, mangled by inhuman men ; 

Or thou, upon a desert thrown, 

Inhentest the lion’s den ; 

Or hast been sumrooneif'to the deep, 

Thou, thou and all thy mates, to keep 
An incomn^gnicable sleep. 


I look for ghosts ; but none wiU force 
Their way to me:— ’tta falsely said 
That there was ever intercourse 
Between the living and the dead ; 

For, surely, then 1 should have sight 
Of him 1 wait for day and night, 

With Jove and iongiofs iafimte. 

My apprehensions come in crowds ; 

1 dread the rustling of the grass ; 

The very shadows of the clouds 
Have power to shake me as they pass : 

I question things, and do not find 
One that will answer to my mind ; 

And all the world appears unkind. 

Beyond participation lie 
My troubles, and beyond relief : 

If any chaner to heave a sigh. 

They pity me, and not tny gnef. 

Then cqine to me, my son, or send 
Some tidings that my woes may end , 

1 have no other earthly fneud ! 

We question whether the most industrious 
searcher alter the pathos of the afleclions would 
find any poem wherein those feelings were soev- 
qnisitelyeuinbiiied as in this beautiful lamentation. 
The moaning of some imprisoned bird .sighinit lor 
freedom — the ernshmg suspense of anxietv and 
.sorrow — the nervous and agitated trembling ol 
the spirit, depicted with snrh fearful strength and 
power III the lour first stanzas—the suninniig up 
if a mother's heartfelt prny<*r— and the tender 
ind touching appeal to the lo^t or wandering 
son, in the last lines, are such .is will strike to 
.he heart of the most careless reader. It is it 
*equicm sung by a mutiriimg mother, and eon- 
•ecrated ihcndbrc to the holiest aflTections, 

But we have now to speak ot iho.se poems 
vhirh have attracted tlie more noted attention ot 
hose who have looked up to Wtirdswortb "ith 
he afTectKin of sons and students— w'lni have 
welt upon, and lingered over, those finer and 
'idler beautieH of the mental worlds of thoiiL'ht, 
r«iicy, and imagination, winch they displav in 
-uch rieli and pre-eminent abundance. In the 
leaiitiful tale of “ Vaudraeunr nnd Julia,” he has 
iven the record of two beings wlio 

From their cradles up. 

With but a itep between their several homea. 

Twins bad they been in pleasure ; after strife 
And petty quarrels had grown fond again , 

Each other’s advoratr, each other’s stay ; 

And, in their happiest moments, not content 
If more divided than a sportive pair 
Of aeS'fowl, conscious both that they are hovering 
W’ithin the eddy of a common blast. 

Or hidden only by the concave depth 
Of neighbouniig billows from each other’s sight. 

/audracour loves in his earlier years, and, en- 
* tranced by the spells of the young affections of 
I his heart, 

He beheld 

A vision, and adored the thing be saw. 

Arabian fiction never filled the world 
With half the wonders that were wrought for him. 
Barth breathed in one great presence of the spring ; 
Life turned the meanest of her implements. 
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Before his eyes, to price abore all gold ; 

The hoQse she dwelt la was a sacred shrine ; 

Her chamber window dtd surpass in glory 
The portals of the dawn ; all paradise 
Could, by the simple opening of a door. 

Let Itself in upon him : — ^pathways, walks. 

Swarmed with enchantment, till his spirit sank, 
Surcharged, within him, overblest to move 
Beneath a sun that wakes a weary world 
To its dull round of ordinary cares i 
A man too happy for mortality! 

They ore separated, and after a long and vigi- 
lant searcli united again, but only for a few bnel 
inointMits — that in sweet love-time make *»o many 
jeans ; they depart, Vaudrueour resoUuig 

A sacrifice of birthright to attain 
A final portion from his father’s hand; 

Which granted, bnde and bridegroom then would flee 
'J'o some remote and solitary plans • 

Shady as night, and beautiful as heaven, 

M hne they may live, with no one to behold 
Their happiness, or to disturb tlieir love. 

lint, alas ' tins g<ild(Mi dream was foimed but t< 
he broken . Vaudracour's father sets three hirei 
h.'.iMies to seize bis son, and for the murder In 
< oniiiiits on one, he is thrown into prison, .Iiilia 
Is sent to u convent, lingers, pnie.s, and <l 
\ aiiilraruiir at the terininatioii ot his sentence 
lelires to a lonely dwelling, annd whose 
Solitary sliadcs 

Ills days he wasted, an imbecile mind ! 

The “ Idiot Boy,” “ Michael,” “ Tlie Armenian 
Ladj's Love,” an*l “ The I*iiores-,'v Tale," are all 
examples of the same high stan<lard of refine* 
poetry and sentiment with the above which w« 
liaie given. la those beautiful selections o 
verse, in which he, bj a theory p<‘cu]iar to mind 
of dee|) and excessivt* eonteinplation, has gueii 
wings to the wuftings of a pure ami dehghte 
“ laiiej there are man} sw eet ami giuille song 
which we must from want of room pass o\fi 
iimrely naming some tew by name, and quoting 
Olliers of most tuiiehmg and tender MMitimeiit, 
which einbodv in their very echoes alt tluit is 
nitM‘k and lovely in the thoughts springing up 
wilhm and around us in tlie natural and moinl 
worl<ls. “ The Waterfall and tlie Kglantine, ' 
I'lic Oak and the Broom,” “ The Seven Sis- 
tci'," and “The Pilgrim’s Dream,” arc of tiie 
nuui'.ier of these. The following we quote, sdeet- 
nig some stanzas from the two first, uiul giving 
the two latter entire. 

TO THE DAISY. 

In youth from rock to rock I went. 

From hill to hill in discontent. 

Of pleasure high and turbulcut. 

Most pleased when most uneasy ; 

But now my own delights 1 make, — 

My thirst at every rill enn slake. 

And nature’s love of thee partake. 

Her much-loved daisy ! 

Thee Winter in the garland wcais 
1'hiit thinly decks his few grey hairs ; 

Spiing parts the clouds with softest airs, 

'i'hdC she inuy suu thee ; 


Whole Summer-fields are thine by right 
And Ai^umn, melancholy wight • 

Doth in thy crimson head delight 
When rains are on thee. 

In shoals and bands, a roorrice train, 
Thou greet’ St the traveller in the lane, 
Pleased at his greeting thee again ; 

Yet nothing daunted, 

Tv or grieved if thou be set at nought ; 
And oft alone, Jii nooks remote. 

We meet thee, like a pleasant thought, 
When such are wanted. 

If to a rock fium rains he fly, 

Oi, sonic bright day of April «ky, 
Imprisoned liy hot sunslune, lie 
ISear the g'een holb , 

\nd \\carily nt length should fare ; 

He needs Imt look about, and there 
Thou art ' — a friend at hand, to scare 
His melancholy. 

A hundred timel, by rock or bower, 

Krc thus I have lam couched an hour, 
Have I deiived from thy sweet punir 
Nome apprrluMjsiuu, 

Some steady Io\c, some high delight, 
Some memory that had taken flight, 
Some chiioe of hincy, wrung or right, 
Or stray inveulion 


A little Cyclops, with one eye 
Staring to threaten and defy. 

That thought tomes next — and instantlv 
The freak is o\er, 

The bhupe will \aDish — and, behold I 
A blivet bhield with boss of eold, 

That spreads itself, some fa>.ry bold 
In light to cover. 

I btc thee glittering from afar, 

And then thou art a ]>retty •»tar; 

Aot quite su fair as many are 
In heaven above thee, 
el like a btnr with ulittering crest, 
Sell-}>ui»ed in air thou sienirst at rest : 
M.iv peace come nev< r to his ncbt 
W ho bhall reprove thee ! 

l>nglit^/?«fff'f ' for by that name at last, 
W hen all my leverics arc jiasl, 

1 call tlicc, and to that cleave last. 

Sweet, bihnt cicaturc! 

That breatirst with me in sun and air. 
Do thou, as thou art wont, repair 
Mv heart with gladne»s, and a ahare 
Of thy lucck nature. 


T(^ THE SMALL CELANDINE. 

*\\«IFS, lilies, kingcups, daisies, 

.Cl them In e upon their praises ; 
iong as there’s a sun that sets, 
’niuroscs will liave their glory ; 

Long as thue ore v'iolets, 

They will have a place m story : 

Tliei e'b a flower tl^at shall be mine, 

’Tn the little celandine. 
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Ere a leaf ie on a bnahy 
In the time before the thmsh , 

Has a thought about her neat, 

Tiiou a’ilt come with half a call* 
Spreading out thy glossy breast 
Like a careless prodigal ; 

Telling tales about the sun, 

Wbeu we’ve littlo warmth or none. 

Drawn by what peculiar spell, 

By what ubarni fur sight or smell. 

Do those winged dim-eyed creatures, - 
Labourers sent from waxen cells, — 
Settle on thy brilliant features, 

* In neglect of budx and beUs 
Opening daily at thy side. 

By the season multiplied ? 

Comfort have thou of thy merit, 
Kindly, unassuming spirit ' 

Careless of thy nnghbourliood. 

Thou dost show a pleasant face 
On the moor, and in the wood. 

In the lane ; there's not a place, 
Howsoever mean it be,* 

But ’tis good enough for thee. 

Prophet of delight and mirth, 
]ll-rei]uited upon earth, 

Herald of a might} band. 

Of a joyous tram ensuing, 

Serving at my heart’s cumintind, 
Tubks that are no taaks renewing, 

1 Will sing, UM doth behove, 

Hymns in praise of what 1 lore. 


Often have I sighed to measure 
By myself a lonely pleasure, 

Sighed to thmk 1 read a book 
Only read, perhaps, by me ; 

Yet I long could overlook 
Tby bright coronit, and thee. 

And thy arch and wily ways, 

And thy store of other praise. 

Blithe of heart, from week to week 
Thou dost play at hidc-aud-seck ; 
While the patient primrose sits 
Like a beggar in the cold, 

Thou, a flower of wiser wit®, 

Slip’st into thy sheltering hold ; 
Bright as any of the tram 
When ye all are out again. 

Thou art not beyond the moon, 

But a thing “ beneath our shoou 
Let the bold adventurer thrid, 

In his bark, the polar «ea ; 

Rear who w'ill a pyramid ; 

Praise it is enough for me, 

If there be but three or four 
Who will love my little flower. 


THE DANISH BOY. 

A FRAGMENT. 

I. 

Between two sister moorland nils 
There is a spot tiiat seems to he 
Sacred to flowerets of the bills. 

And aaired to the sky. 

And in Uuf smooth and opon dell 


There is a tempest-striekea tree ( 

A corner-stone by lightning ent, 

The last stone of a lonely hut 1 
And in this dell yon see 
A thing no storm can e'er destroyr^ 
The shadow of a Danisli boy. 

XL 

In clouds above the lark is heard, 

But drops not here to earth for rest t 
Withm this lonesome nook the bird 
Did never build her nest. 

No beast, no bird, hath here his home ; 
Bees, wafted on the breezy air. 

Pass high above those fragrant bells 
To other flowers, — to other dells 
Their burlliens do they bear ; 

The Danish boy walks here alone ; 

The lovely dell is all his own. 

• III. 

A spirit of noon-day is he ; 

Y et seems a form ol flesh and blood ; 
Nor piping shepherd shall he be. 

Nor herd- boy ol the wood. 

A regal vest of fur lie wears, 

111 colour like a raven’s wing ; 

It tears not ram, nor wind, nor dew; 
But m the storm 'tis fresh and blue 
As budding pines m spring ; 

Hih hiliuct has a vernal grace, 
it’i'csh as the bloom upon his face. 

IV. 

.\ harp is from liis shoulder slung, 
ne*«ting the harp upon his knee ; 

To words of a forgotten tongue, 

He suits Its melody. 

Ol flocks upon the neighbouring lull 
He is the ddiling and the joy ; 

And often, when no cause appears, 

The mountam-ponies prick their ears 
•— They hcai the Danish boy, 

While in the dell he sits alone 
Beside the tree and corner-stone. 


There sits he ; in his face you spy 
No trace of a ferocious air, 

Nor ever was a cloudless sky 
So steiidy or so fair. 

The hnely Danish boy is blest 
And happy in hia flowery cove : 

From bloody deeds bis thoughts are far ; 
And yet be warbks songs of war, 

That seem like songs ot love, 

For calm and gentle is bis mien ; 

Like a dead boy he is serene. 


ADDRESS TO MY INFANT DAUGHTER. 

Hast thou then survived — ~- 
Mild offspring of infirm humanity. 

Meek intant I among all forlornest things 
The most forlorn — one life of that bright star 
The second glory of the heavens ? — Thou hast, 
Already hast, survived that great decay, 

Thai transformation through the wide earth felt, 
And by all nations. In that Being’s sight 
From whom the race of human kind proceed, 

A thousand years are but as yesterday ; 

And one day’s narrow circuit is to Him 
Not less capacious than a thousand years. 
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But what is time ? What outwanl glory ? Neither 
A measure is of Thee, whose oluitns extend 
Through “ heaven’s eternal year." — Yet hail to Thee, 
Fiail, feeble muiithlingl — by that name, inethiiiks, 
Thy seanty breathing time is portioned out 
Not idly. — lladst thou been of Indian birth, 

Coiiehed on a casual bed of oioes and leaves, 

And rudely canopied by leafy boughs. 

Or to the churlish elements exposed 

On the blank plains, — the coldness of the night, 

Or the night's darkness, or its cheerful face 
Of beauty, by the changing moon adorned, 

Would, with imperious udinouUton, then 
Have scored thine age, and punctually timed 
Thine infant history, on the minds of those 
Who might have wandered with thee. — Motlier's love, 
Nor less than mother’s love in other breasts. 

Will, among us warm clad and wnimly housed, 

Do for thee w'bat the finger of the heavens 
Doth all too often harshly cxiciite ^ 

For thy unblest coevals, amid nilds 
\\ here fancy hath small liberty to grace 
The affections, to exalt them or refine ; 

And the inalernat sympathy itself, 

Though strong, is, in the inniti, a joyless tic 
Ot naked instinct, wound about the heart, 
lliippier, far happier is tJij lot und o'ii«> I 
Even now — to solomnire thv ht.lp't.'-b 
Atid to enliven in the mind's rcuard 
Thy passive beauty — parallels have risen, 
Kesemblanccs, or contrasts, that connect 
ithin the region of .a father’s fhoiiglits 
Thee and thy mate, and sister of the skv. 

And first ; — thy sinless progress, through a world 


By sorrow darkened and by cars disturbed, 

Apt likeness beafs to liers, though gathered clouds. 
Moving untouched iu silver purity, 

And cheering oft-times their reiuctaut gloom. 

Fan are ye both, and both are free from stain : 

But thou, how leisurely thou fiirst tby horn 
With brightness ! leaving her to post along, 

And range about, disquieted in change, 

And still impatient of the shape she wears. 

Once up, once down the hill, one journey, Babe, 
That will sufhee thee ; and it seems that now 
Thou hast fore-knowledge that such task is thine ; 
Thou travel lest so contentedly, and sleep'st 
In such a heedless peace. Alas ! full soon 
Hath tlub conception, grateful to behold, * 

Changed countenance, like an object sullied o’er 
By breathing mist ; and thine appears to be 
A mournful Libour, while to her is given 
Hope, and a renovation without end. 

— That smile forbids the thought , for on thy f.irc 
Smiles are beginnuig, like the beams of dawn, 

To shoot .ind circulate , smiles have there been seen 
Tranquil assuiances that heaven sujiports 
The feeble motions of fny life, and i heers 
Thy lonetlne^s ; or shall those smiles he called 
Feelers of love, put fortli as if to explore 
This untried nuild, anil to pieparc ihy nay 
Through a strait f>.isRage, intricate and dim? 

Such are they ; and the same are tokens, signs, 
Which, when the appointed season hath arrived, 

Joy, as her holiest language, shall adopt, 

And reason’s godlike power be proud to own. 

Ephon. 


VALLEY OK THE AMAZON. 


It is our an\ioiis dc'-irc to liiiii^'' before the 
reader^ of the “ Miscellatij " evir) .sj)ccie< of 
iiifonii.itioii wliifli is^e.ili iilated to lu.ike them 
wi'ier and bettei, to make the iiie«-eiit uorlil full 
of r.itioii.il eiijovineiu, and the future world rich 
III hope. In order to carry this propeily into 
ellect, we must devote no nieonsnlerable part of 
oiiri ally iiiiinbers to llie lay in” of sure luund.itiuiis 
^\e^lo this advisedly, and with the fullest eon- 
vietioii on our minds that many well-mtentioiied 
juTiodieah have failed in prodneiiiu: that efleet 
v''ii‘'h they probably wished to produce, not from 
ti '■ b'nldmg of structures which weie in them- 
>-ej,,*s lair withal to look upon, hut from the 
s ini structure being founded on the sand. This 
we have seen, and this we shall endeavour to 
avoid. We can, of course, do little upon any' 
one subject in a single mnnber, bceniise the name 
of our subjects is “ Lejjion.” lint we ourselves 
are not few, neither are we unknown to the world , 
and therefore we hope to do good, and to find 
our reward in the cordial approbation of an in- 
structed und grateful public. 

In taking natural subjects, or events in the 
history of the hutnaii race, there is one sort of 
arti dcial memory which wonderfully abridges the 
labour of knowing, and increases the facility of 
reineinberiiig : this consists in what may be tecli- 
nically called mapping,”— making the map of 
the world, whenever we cast our eyes upon any 


j part of it, instantly render up all of nature or 
all of the story of man which it lias to reveal. 

The simplest w’ay of doing this is* to take the 
valleys uf tlie rivers. The river is the source and 
eontie ot ferlihly, the moans of inland oommunU 
c.ation, and the grand attraction for humjtn beings, 
as best adapted for sup]ilying plenty' of food, and 
promoting that intercom se by means of winch 
man improves man, “as iron shnrpcneth iron." 

The most splendid river on the surface of our 
globe IS im(|uestioimbly the Amazon, which min- 
gles its waters with the Atlantic tide almost 
directly under the eijiuitor. It may be possible 
that the Mississippi, m North America, discharges 
an equal, or peihaps a superior quantity of water, 
but the Mississijjpi is, for great part of its co^r^c, 
siiiouldermg in the rums which its own violence 
has made. Its immediate banks are, in many 
places unprofitable bliitfs of sand ; while behind 
the.se there are miles and miles of pestilent 
marshe.'., rank with the most deadly effluvia, and 
tenanted by the most loathsome reptiles. 

Tlie Amazon, mighty a.s it is, partakes of none 
of those charaeters. It rolls its mighty flood 
.silently to the sen ; and ship or shallop may pro- 
ceed with perfect safety, upwards or downwards, 
upon it, tor more than two thousand miles, w ith- 
out the .slightest interruption of either rock or 
rapid. 

Then its branches partake of Tnucli of the 
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majesty of rivers of the first rlass ; and the I 
greater luimbor flow through immtries where | 
nature displays the utmost cMiberanre tjf its 
bounty. Taken on the .straight line, the .sonrcc 
of the river Madera, in Bolivia, not far from the 
once-celebrated Potosi, is fifteen hundred miles 
to the southward of the ctnifluence of the Amazon 
with the Atlantic ; and the Araguay, in the western 
part of Brazil, rises in latitudes nearly as far to the 
south. The northern affluents of this mighty river 
are of smaller dimensions and of shorter course ; 
though one of them, the Negro, rising in Northern 
Peru, not far from Popi.m. i.s equal to at least a 
dozen of the river Thames. Considering these cir- 
cumstance.s, which we have underrated rather 
than exaggerated, it may with truth be said that, 
taking it on the straight line — which, of rourse, 
is Ic.ss than the ahsoliite extent of the nver, — 
the valley of the Amazon, in one continuous por- 
tion of the most fertile svirfaee of the earth, is 
more than two thousand miles long, and fifteen 
hundred miles hnmd. It thus contains not less 
thiin three million.s of square miles ut surt.ice , 
and this, considering its extreme terlility, would 
he capable of supporting the whole of the htiinan 
ht'ings now resident on the taee of the earth. 
'Hie number of these is reckoned at about nine 
hundred inilliors ; and this would be onlv thiee 
huialred to the square mile, which is considemhly 
inure than two acres for each individual , and we \ 
must not measure the tortdity of tropical Aineric.i j 
hj what we experience in this country, because j 
a banana plantation bears fruit all the year round, i 
and supplies more human food from a single acre 
than could he supplied by ten acres of the host j 
corn land in England. 


It is true, that this stupendous valley is not, 
in the mean time, so peopled and so cultivated ; 
but assuredly there is no fault in nature, no rea- 
son, in the kindness of the Creator of the valley, 
why this should not be the case. On the other 
hand, it is really one ef the chosen .spots of na- 
ture, as the thickness and splendour of its forests, 
and the countless myriads of its flowers, its birds, 
and its mammalia, abundantly testify. ITie trnie- 
W'lnd of the Atlantic is always upon it, bringing 
the means of fertility. Its trees are festooned 
with climbing plants of the most exquisite colours ; 
and whenever a little clear spot occurs amid tlie 
magnificent foliage, the breeze over it wafts a 
perfume of plants of the amaryttidetr, which no 
human pen can dc.s(Tibe. 

Nor i.s«this extreme richness of the land all 
that tin's ehoiee spot of the earth has to Imast of. 
The river itself, while it unites the extreme 
boundaries, and might he reiideied, in itself and 
its aflluents, u perf<M‘t highway fur a limidred i 
tions, is rich in tin* mi'ans of lib*. The maiinti 
(the /lain rara of the SjianianK) inhiibits tlu* 
broad w. iters of the Amii/on m eonntless thoii- 
srimK. It belongs to the cftavru, or whale tribe , 
Init It is one of the fresh water ones and its flesh 
ami fill h.ne nom* t»f the oftciisivc qii.ilities 
of those which mli.ihit the sea. It grazes the 
weeds on the hanks, or those whidi are snh- 
merged by tlie watci , and it is so plentiful that, 
111 manv paits of tiu* loimtrv, its flesh is sold in 
the shops, unil v»m} inneli resenihles veal. 

AViU the ri.ificr eome with n-. airum to the 
valley of the Amazon, fur we cannot see it all at 
once r 


M(3Ri: PROfiNOSTlCR FOR 1807. 
I 'oj SU'lItirmu. 


Febi-uary . — This month is remarkable for v cry ' 
numerous aspects, many of which are looking 
towards London, tlmiigh Edinburgh will not 
escape scut free. Sqii.ire, tnnal, and other nglv 
o}>fiOMtion aspects easting towards WeslnniisU r. 
About the 14th, much trouble at the post-officc. ^ 
Domestic brepze.s , cool and frosty to the end of , 
the month. 

March . — Funds considerably afleeted in the 
Fleet ; linane(>s at fault in the King’s-Beneh. 
Barclay mid trouble brewing; trouble brews 
most. 

April . — Mars and Jupiter both retrograding in 
Leo, (the ruling sign of France,) portends trou- 
ble<i, changes among the deputies, &c., who .suc- 
ceed in enacting, to the delight of every loyalist, 
that Louis Philippe sliall be shot at only once a 
month. About the l.st, numbers cstablisii their 
right to take possession ef tlic Scilly islands. 

May . — A visible eclipse of the sun every 
evening of tjj^is mouth ; nor will the moon en- 


tirely escape. Numerous plots cautiously hatched 
in the euuntrv ; of which a great many me di-- 
covereil bj the rural police, and rru*»hed in tlie 
egg ; others not suspected till they are niatiireil 
and take wing. 

June . — Ilerschel seen at the (Jape of (iotxl 
Hope, with the naked eye. 

Angiist . — The sun in Aquarius, which mean 
the smi at a waitcring-plaec , and portends great 
inundations at Margate, Ramsgate, A'c., of visitors. 

HrpUmhci . — The dykes of Iloihind filled with 
water. (Jreat scarcity in Ireland of tramiuillit} , 
the ver}' hogs agitate. 

Xuvemher . — During this month many dark 
aflairs will he discovered by candle-light. 

Itccembcr. — An alderman hung in chains. 
Turkey, the great subject of dunversution at the 
Mansion-house. Reasons to complain of the 
state of (’hill. Friesland obtains great accessions 
to its territory. 
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SUSSEX ROYAL INSTITUTION, AND MANTELLIAN MUSEUM, BRIGHTON. 


Thk vrnnt of a local Institution, devoted to Science 
and Literature, had lon^ been felt and regretted at 
Brighton, n place which, with all its varied and power* 
ful HttructioDS, was delicient in any public eatublish- 
meiit bearing an intellectual character, and calculated 
to interest and gratify the educated claaaca who form 
80 large and influential ajiortion of its visiters Several 
attempts have been made to sujiply a denciency ao 
generally felt and deplored ; but all had faded of sue* 
(CSS, uiitd Ht the commencement of the last year 
an endeavoui was made, which we are hajipy to an* 
noiuice has been crowned with complete success. Two 
gentlemen, whose names are most honourably associ* 
uted with literature and science, Mr. Horace Smith 
and Mr. Ricnido, in conjunction with other individuals, 
imbued with binular tastes, and actuated by kindred 
feelings, set on foot a society, which was based on the 
public exhibition of the celebrated collection of fos»il 
(irgiiiic reinnins, which had been cnlleeted by f>.. 
?tl<intell, at Lewes, and which a year or tno previously 
had, at the instance of tlic Karl of Egiemout, Ih'cu 
rcinoved to Uiighton, 

Tne plan of the Institution comprised the establish* 
nient of a library and reading room, Die exhibition 
of Dr. Maiitell's coileetioii, tfic delivery of Ici'tures, 
the holding conver<iaziorii, &c., fv.c. The Karl of 
Egrciuunt accepted the ofhee of patron ; nod, with hi'' 
accustomed luuniticence, bestowed the splendid dona* 
tion of lOOu/ , four noblemen, connected wilh the 
county, hfcnmo the vicc-p.it runs , D.nvics Gilbert, 

\ .P.R.S., took on him the office of president, | 
and the vicc-presidcnt'!, subordiiiute of him and 
council, wcic sele(‘ted from the rc't of tin* inlelli- 
g»*nt members of the sock ty, Mr. G. K. Richardson, 
known in flic literary woild by various p ... , 

1 biefty (urinected with (termini literature, was appoint- 
ed curator anti liitrarian ; and variims m utleimn o( 
the town and county, contributed jircsents of books 
and spccimcii', A graduated -cak’ of subscriptions was 
toinicd, w bull was rapidly tilU’d The museum w is 
opened, and dally attiiidcd by iiniubcii. of tashioiuiblc 
visiiitnis, Jci turcH wen delivered on gtologyaud lU 
liiiMliaiy sdeiices; .iiid the whole (''t.ibhiiiment las 
progressed in the must favonrable in.uinci, < vhibiting 
tvtry appcarniiLC of pcrnianciit and txteiiUed itacues** , 
iUltiiiig a new source of attrat non to tlic place, ami 
bestowing a higher 

-- - d pursuits. Ill comiilunent to the 

enerated nobleman who bad become llieir jwtrun, the 

nbers of the society determined to hold thuir 
.nniversary on the iPtli of Derember, bis lordship', 
biitliday. Accordingly, on Monday last, the following 
iirntiigements were made for celebrating at once the /< /e 
of the Institution and of its patron. 

\t twelve o’clock, a meeting for the despatch of 
business was held at 20 Steine, when various honorary 
members were elected; at two, Dr. Maiitell delivered a 
lecture at the Town liall to the members and their 
friends, at which 600 or 700 persons were present ; 
and a dinner took place at the Old Ship, at six in 
tliv evening, at which about 1 20 gue-ts sat down : 

Davies Gilbert, Esq., in the chair. V .1.1 

were made to the company ; and though it might seem 
invidious to particularue, where all w’as replete with 
feeling and talent, yet we cannot but refer to the 
speeches of the Rev. J. S. M. Anderson, in pro- 
posing the hcaltli of the revered cliairmaii, and of 
Dr. Mantell, in returning thanks for his own health, 
us admirable specimens of animated and impressive 
oratory. Horace Smith, Esq., recited the fullowinir 
lines, a.H introducing the health of the Earl of Egrc- 
uiunt : — 


SOKC; FOR THl? AWNIVRRSARY-DIKNER OP THE 
SUSSEX ROYAL INSTITUTION 
19th Dec , 1836. 

Tiimroii Brighten, the pride of our island, was hail’d 
A« tilt* gt'in of the ocean and queen of the land , 

Tliuiigli her rivals for favour and faHliion hod failed 
Her prugreaM to check, or her away to withstand , 
Tlicmgli luT palaoefl, halla, and aaloona— the domain 
Of tin. great and the gay—inight profuacly be shown. 
One grace was deflcient, — ahe wanted a fane 
VVhicli learning and acience might bad as their own. 

A fane from the strife of opinion apart, 

\\ here the world-wearied man an asylum might find, 

M (fill keep ddil} Salibath, and hallow his heart 
11> the study of nature, tlie culture of mind ; . 

Where the htrangcr and iiller their hours might brgiiiu*, 
XVhile OUT townsmen, ronilnned in the aootiung pursuits 
Of knowledge and lore, iinght forget for a wtalu 
All part) dissensions, all lixial disputes 

Thit want to supply, wc instinctively turned 
To a patron, wlinse high philanthropic renown 
And tieiieficent virtues ,<lrend> had c anted 
The graiituile. homage, and love of our town , 

To one wlinse inunifireiiie fosters the arts, 

Willie thousands his wide spreading bounties proclaim , 
To one whom I net.d not declare, for vuur hearts 
ilaxf responded beforehand to Egremont’s name 

ITk prinr.'ly donatioti a basis aupphed 
I or our /oung uistiliition. wluch, thriving apace. 

Alrcidv may boast, with exeusahie pride, 

Thtit'io Brighton it gives new attrartiuii and grace 
For Jijuii) }i.iie honoureil and aided our caust* 

Wliosc nanies are in letters and aeienre renowned, 

Wliib* rojaltv's sanctiou, and public applause, 

Have ennobled our litli , our efforts liave crowned 


Iftbi trititnplia which thus from .m Kgrt 
linpiess us ,ii all tunes with gratitude ditp, 
liww much must the sentimeiil quiekeu and glow 
Uheo. with glad lebhration, ins hirihd.(y we keep* 
Still, still tiiay he floiirislt, that oft wv mav meet, 
of nulilt s 


It imtruii, and long inaj lie J ^ 


These were aucceeded by the following poetical 
effusion, ddivureil by Mr, G. F, Ricbardsou, ^tcr tha 
health of Dr. Mantell * — 

When v>r.ipt in priiual iiiglii Cieation laj' 

Anu n.ituii ianguishtd for the birth of dsv, 

. . .Id till bliss of light enJrijLd, 

And (arl)i and oiejii luv a form! 

, ...... e deep 

AwakeneU ch.ios Ironi its lifeUss uleep, 

e gloom of nif ht , 

And said, let light .ippear. .mil .ill was light 

lh« bliharul lio, .. ....... 

Ail iMtuie )i.vil d this first, besi gift of heaven, 

‘j lien loud hosaiiiiaa through creution rang, 

Then all the morning stars togoihcr sang, 

Aiigi he n.vliueii shared the hhst employ, 

And nil the sons of Ciud were heard to shout with joy ! 
E’en thus m later tlnn s, to darkness hurl'd, 

A kindred gloom o’erspread the mural world , 

Prniii’vnl night usurped her carl) reign, 

iairth's anciint darkness lived and ruled again, . 

And iiiriitnl gloom, .viid ignorance, and crime, 
iiecall d the chaos of tin* earliest tunc , 

When, lo* the spinl ofth’ Eternal woka , 

Again the diiwii of light and knowledge broke , 

Again the spirit of the Immortal mind 
Jtuv vaird the boon of science to m.viikiiid , 
tiav c lo stmte favoured sou, some child of earth, 

A rav divine, a H|Mrk of hr.iveii1v birth, 

Niir hnt the blessing to his single breast. 

But Im'lc his spirit Ugld and guide the rest ' 

I'lius was a Newton taught to ttaee the skies. 

And show how countless worlds uei worlds arise. 

I'lius Milton soared in all the bliss of stiiig, 

( aught the blest aerents of ih' ethereal throng, 
ll.iHt' lo the heiglits of he.iveti and hiiTer'd there 
*' An earthly guest, and drew empvredl air,” 

And manv h pilgrim in this “vale of tears ’’ 

Came but to pomt amt lead to brighter spheres ! 

Ti et while each realm of nature and of mind 
lit V e.iK*d the secrets in its depths routined, 

(till spot nioiie was left —this toeiuing e.trth 
Liv .til unknown — its v«inderi< and thoir liirtli; 

I ’nil] soniv innsler-spiril d.sred explore 
Its hiUUtu iiijst'rus— mysl'nes now uu more. 
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e Leibnitx, Werner, Ciivter brought to view 
Iti varied etatei and changes ever nuv 
And last a Muntell, on his native suir 
Witli ivnd untired «lth self-requitiiig tai., 

I,A]i!nri'd a mine with tniisures all replete, 

And oped a seene of wonder at our 1« ct 
And as Cnlunibus to the admiring world 
Aiiotlicr sphere of light .nut lilt u« nrled , 

Bo to our .iwe-atruek mind and woiidring gaze 
Our Muntell wakes a world of other days, 

Annuls the toriiiir hounds of spaci and time, 

Ileralls to life ereations all sublime, 
lli'Rtores again the lorius that bieuthed of yore 
And hid earth’s wildest woiidcTd hse rncu inoi 

And as a Xewton hula us gave on high, 

As Milton taiiiiht the .aspiring liimd to soar 
*'iu heights ol lu'a.di, and wonder, and adore. 

Amt sh ire in fays to nuliler ii.aturcN ''iven. 

And taste on tins poor earth the joys of lieasen 
So, taught b> MiUiieH's science, we may bring 
*■ Sermons troin stones, and good from every thing," 
Learn lodiesi leshoiis from e ilIi stone or clot, 

And “ look through Nature up to Nature's God 1 ” 

The pnrty separated about eleven, highly gratified 
with their mental feast. 

Among those present were the Duke of St. Alban's, 
Sir Francis Burdett, Sir Edw,inl Cndiington, Sir 
Richard Hunter. Sir Ralph Rice, Sir .Tamos Fellowos, 
Mr. Murchison, the geologist, &o , Ac.; the gallery 
was crowded with ladies, admitted after dinner, as 
spectators, who witnessed with evident delight the 
gratifying proceedings of the evening. 


The enjoyment of the party wai renewed at the 
convertazionf of the following evening; when Mr. 
Richardson read an “ Kssay on the Poetry of the 
Hebrews the Rev. Mr. Edwards, a paper on the 

Equation oi Time and Mr. Murchison described 
a series of interesting dnvestigations respecting the 
“Geological Structure of the Cliffs of tlie west of 
England and of Wales.’' 

Wc shall, from time to time, lay before our readers 
some account ot the proceedings of this Society, which 
bids fair to assume an important rank among the 
institutions of the country; originating as it does 
under cirriim.stanceB more than commonly favourable 
to its jiernianence and success ; placed in a town the 
resort of the intellectual, and educated, and wealthy 
cUhses ; honoured with the sanction oi Royalty, for 
their Majesties have recently bestowed tbcir sanction, 
and allowed it he entitled “ The Sussex Royal Institu- 
tion and, above all, directed and controlled by the 
energiea anti^ the genius of Dr. Moiitell; who, in ad- 
dition to his being one of the first geologists and fala:- 
ontologists of the age, is also one ol the most popular 
of teachers, and the most eiiteitaitiing, as well an in- 
structive of lecturers, the Society cannot fail to attain 
permanence and prosperity, and center advantages 
not only on the town and county in which it is situ- 
ated, but also to contribute, iii au important degree, to 
the advancement of science, and the general diffusion 
of knowledge. 


THE WESTERN EMIGRANT, 

A rnm; polm, 

BY MRS. SlGOORNBY, OIT HARTVORD, AMERICA. 


Amtu those forest shades that proudly rear'd 
Their unshorn beauty toward the fatouiing skies, 

An axe rang sharply. There with vigorous arm 
Wrought a bold emigrant, while by his side 
His little son, w'lth question and response, 

Beguiled the toil. 

“ Hoy, thou hast never seen 
Such glorious trees ; and when their giant trunks 
Fall, how the firm earth groans I Keinembet cat thou 
The mighty nver on whose brea.st we sailed 
So many days on toward the setting bun ’ 

Compared to (hat, our own Connecticut 
Is but a creejiing stream “ 

“ Father, the brook 

That by our door went singing, when I launched 
My tiny boat, with all the sportitc boys, 

W'hen school was o'er, is dearer far tu me 

Than all those deep broad waters. To niy eye 

They are as strangers. \iid those little trees 

My mother planted m the garden -bound 

Of our first home, from whence the fragrant peach 

Fell m Its ripening gold, was fairer, c 

Than this dark forest, shutting out the day." 

“ What, ho I niy little girl,’^-~aiid with light step 
A fail y creature hasted toward her sire. 

And setting down the basket that contained 
The noon's repast, looked upward to his face 
With sweet, coufidiog smile. 

*' See, dearest, see 

You bnght-wiug’d parroquet, and hear the song 
Of the gay red-hird echoing through the trees, 

Making rich music. Didst thou ever hear 
In far New- England such a mellow tone 

“ 1 had a robin that did take the crumbs 
Each night and moruing, aniit his chirping voice 
Did make me joyful as 1 went to tend 
My snow-drops. 1 was always laughing there, 

111 that first hoiBe. 1 should be happier now, 


Methmks, if I could find among these dells 
The same fresh violets.” 

Slow Night drew on. 

And round the rude liut i>i the emigrant 
The wiathful spiiic of the autumn storm 
Spake biiUr tilings, llis weanctl cliildien slept, 
And he, with head tlpt lin'd, siit hsteniug lung 
To the MViiiti Wri'ei’s of the lliiuuis. 

Dj.'hirg aguiriot their blioics btaitirig, he spake— 

** Wife ' — did 1 see thee brush away a tear =• — 

Sny, was it so’ Tby heart was with tlie hails 
Of thy nativity. Their sparkling lights 
Carpels and sofas, and admiring guests. 

Befit thee better than these rugged walls 
Of slnipeless lugs, and this lone hermit-hoine.” 

“ No — no I — All was so still around, methought 

Upon my rai that eehoed hymn did steal 
Which 'mill the eliureh whcie erst we paid our vows 
So tuneful jiialed. But tenderly thy voice 

Dissoheil the illusion ” And the gentle smile 

Lighting her hiow, — the fond caress sooth’d 
I Her w.ikiiig inf Jilt, reassur’d his soul 
I That whiMesoe’er tlie pure afiections dwell. 

And stiike n he.ilthlul root, is happiness. 

Pl.icid and gn-iteful to his rest lie sank, — 

But dreams, those wild magicians, which do play 
'} pranks when Keason slumbers, tireless wrought 
Their will with lam. Up rose the busy mart 
Of las own native city, — roof and spire 
All glittering bright in Fancy’s frost-work ray. 

Forth came reinemher’d forms— with curving neck 
The steed his boyhood nurtur’d, proudly neighed — 
The favoured dug, exulting round his feet 
Frisk’d with shrill, joyous bark — familiar doors 
Flew open — greeting hands with his were link’d 
In Friendship’s grasp— he heard the keen debate 
From congregated haunts, where mind with mind 
Dqth blend and brighten — and till morning rov’d 
’Mid the lov'd scenery of bis father-land. 
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REVIEW. 


ElemenU of Plane Oeomeiry, Theoretical and Prac- 
tical, including Plane Trigonometry, Menturaiton gf 
Plane Stajacea, emd Geometrical Analyaia. By Tho- 
mas Doncam. A.M., Professor of Mathematic! in the 
University of St. Andrews. Maclachlan and Stewart, 
Edinburgh. 1833. 

Though this work was published three years before 
we acquired the faculty of speech, or cut our teeth, 
(of which we purpose to make vigorous, but, we trust, 
not unseasonable, use,) yet it has come so recently 
under our notice, that we cannot help saying a few 
words respecting it. Those words cannot be many ; 
and it may readily be supposed, that a systematic class- 
book upon the elements of p^ane geometry, drawn up 
izpresBiy for the students of a nniversity, cannot 
have the most powerful attractions for the readers of 
popular or nuscellaneoua writing. This nook, how- 
ever, 18 an exception : its subject is one of the most 
interesting to which the lovers of sound knowledge 
can pay attention, and one which has been literally 
tabooed to the great ma]ority, flot only of tolerably 
learned jiersons generally, but of those who actually 
have professional need of it, by the crabbedness of the 
elementary works. We say it with regret, but we say 
it from long personal ex])crieiice, that there is a griev- 
ous lack of geometrical knowledge among the engineers, 
architects, surveyors, and other profebsioual person 
in this country, to whom geometry is more essential 
than any other science , and weic we to enumerate all 
the bunglings and blunders in the execution of import- 
ant works, which have resulted from this dehciency, 
we should require to bespeak more than six months of 
the “ Mihcellaiiy ” foi this list alone. 

Euclid’s FJiemeiits, ns restored by Sitnpeon, and as 
rendered more elegant by Playfair, are delightful books 
to fciieh as can read them with urider'^tanding ; but 
they are sealed books to every one who has not a 
Columbus going before him to bleak the egg. In the 
first book of Euclid there are many subjects 
mixed up not germain to earb other, and between the 
one and the other of wdiieh there is no pa«sage for the 
young learner, however desiniub he may he of learning. 
Even at the veiy hfth pioposilion,— the far-famed 
j/ona aainorvm , — there is a miMuie of shadowy mat- 
all true, no doubt, and beautifully true, but so 
dimly seen by the tyro, that for one student who 
passes this “bridge" tiniTnphgutly, ten, at least, 
stand still, and know no more of geometry. 

Professor Duncan’s elementary wurk nnrarfls all 
these conclusions , and though it rarries (hr student 
through the whole of plane geometry, including the 
" irat ion of lines, angles, tiiaiigies, and burtaees, 
is )(t BD clear in ifs expression, and so gradual in its 
ateps, that we <ould hardly imagine it possible for 
even a boy of eleven years of age to fail in under- 
standing every word of it, without the assistance of a 
teacher. To borrow an expression, it is indeed “ one 
pertect chrysolite," transparent, and without a single 
flaw ; and earnestly do we wish that every school-boy 


in the three kingdomi could be illuminated by ita 

radiance. 

We do not say this caanally, as things are some- 
times said by reviewers who neither understand their 
book, nor know its author. We love the mathematical 
sciences, for we know that in them is contained the 
mighty lever which has cast the idols of superstition 
down from their bases, and placed in their stead that 
illustrious personification of truth, by means of which 
human and divine knowledge have stricken hands, ^and 
glorious light and liberty have renovated the world. 
We albo know Professor Duncan ; that is, we once 
knew him, year after year, week af^ter week, and day 
after day, for a longer period than the Grecian armies 
beleaguered the towers of Ilium ; we know that he was 
then tlic foremost teacher of mathematics, in point of 
dearness and effect, that had ever come within the 
scope of our information, — and it was not very limited ; 
and his hook tells us that, far from falhng off, he has 
gone on improving. • 

These are the grounds upon which we cordially re- 
commend this volume, as (he most simple, the most 
beautiful, and, notwithstanding its sim]tlicity and 
beauty, the most profound that was ever written on 
the subject. 

To give extracts of such a work, or even an analysis 
of It, would not suit our publicntinn ; but we may 
I mention the general contents of the eleven books of 
I which it cunsibts. Book first is devoted to the 
parison of straight lines and angles, the siniplcbt of 
all geometrical subjects, and not confused by any 
reference to squares or other areas. Book second 
IS devoted to the circle, and to lines m and about the 
circle, which is the next step in point of simplicity. 

I Book third is devoted to (lie comparison of triangles 
I and squares, which are the simplest of all geomelncal 
figures. Book fourth is devoted to proportion ; and 
the doctrine of equal ratios, which is so unwedgable 
in Euclid’s Elements, is rendered exceedingly simple. 
The fifth book contains the application of the iloctri 
of proportion to the proper subjects of plane geometry, 
•lines, angles, and plane surf.ices. The sixth book 
contoiDB the elements of plane trigonometry. The 
seventh book contains then applications. The eighth 
book contains the mensuration of plane surfaces. The 
ninth book contiiiiis their apphcalioti to the different 
kinds of surveying. The tenth book exphiins the 
etry of the circle. The eleventh and lust book 
exhibits a brief but very rlear system of geometrical 
analysis ; and to the whole there are appended very 
U'>efui exercises on the different parts. Such aie the 
contents of Duncan’s “ Eleoieots of Plane Gcotnetr'y." 

Ills “ Elements of Solid Geometry " are also before 
us ; and we shall take an early opportunity of briefly 
advciting to them. We hope he will go on, and let 
U4 have other two volumes on general quantity ; namely, 
the determinate, the indeterminate, and the differential 
analysis, in the same clear and masterly style as the 
present volumes. 


GEMS. TsT' 

CoKTKNTMENT.— 1 b that beast better that hath two 
or three mountains to graze on, than a little bee that 
feeds on dew or manna, and lives upon what falls 


every morning from the storehouses of heaven, clouds, 
and Providence ? Can a man quench his thirst better 
out of a river than a full urn, or drink better from the 
fountain which is finely paved witih marble, than when 
It wells over the green turf .’Wieremy Taylor. * 


Misery. — ^Were we called upon to name the object 
under the sun which excites the deepest commiseration 
in the heart of Christian sensibility, which includes in 
Itself the most affecting incongruities, which contains 
the sum and substance of J^umati miseipr, we would nut 
hesitate to say, “on irreligious old one.*' ^Hannah 
More. 

£AR-Rur6s.— The progress of civilization is slow, 
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but sure ; ear-rings have at last followed nose-t ings to 
the receptacle of things lost upon earth. I’atches and 
paint an inch thick’* long fiiiice distt]tpcAred, and 
plucking the eye brows is now little practised among 
the ladies, except by those of the South Sen Islands. 
Little by little, and step by step, it is discovered that 
nature can make up a tolerably good-looking head* and 
ftice, without having the aid of art to furnibli up her 
handy work. This, however, has not been established 
completely as regards the body, but that the time will 
come, say in a century or two, when that problem will 
be solved in the affirmative, is not to be doubted, and 
curved spines and dyspepsia, liver complaints and 
consumptions, will be no longer incurred, in the 
attempt to teach dame nature the proper method of 
shaping the human frame. We are first in the race 
of human civilization, though our education is not 
finished, as they say at boarding schools ; and by 
looking at those behind us, we may see the gradations 
tlirough which we have passed. The American Indians 
flatten the heads of their children to give them a 
genteel appearance. The people of Japan blacken 
their teeth ; and ear-rings, and nose-rings, and toe- ‘ 


I rings, as well as armlets and anklets, are fashionable 
among those styled savages in all countries. Of these 
we are much in advance, as is proved by the gradual 
abandonment of ear-rings, which will be thorough, 
now that the fashionables of England have given them 
up. In a few years it will be thought as ungenteel to 
be seen with such pendants, as it would for a lady to 
walk up Regent- street in the finery of an Esquimaux 
bride — dipped in train oil, and clothed in the entrails 
of n whale ; such being the method adopted by the fair 
of that triin: to render themselves peculiarly attractive 
to their lovers. 

Uakmonv. — He who cultivates peace with othera 
does them a kindness ; but he does hiinbrif a greater, 
by the returns to his own breast. If you brighten a 
knife, it will smooth the stone on which you brighten 
It. This is the case with nations ; they who promote 
it find happy returns. War is the reverse. Tlie life 
of a man is a serious thing, it is his all, and ought not 
to bewantoply trifled away. War is one of the greatest 
plagues of man ; and I am sorry it is a plague much 
courted. A bleeding man and bleeding nation take 
long to recover. — Hutton. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Dr. Frinolb. — S olomon has said, ** Answer a fool 
according to his folly, lest he be wise in his own con- 
ceit.” Perhaps this has seldom been dune in a more 
happy way than in the following ociiirience: — Sot 
years ago, as the late Rev. Dr. Pnrgle, of Perth, wa< 
taking a walk one summer afternoon upon the Inch, 
two young beaux took it into their heads to break a 
jest upon the old parson. W’alking briskly uji to him, 
they asked him if he could tell them what was the 
colour of the devil’s wig’ The worthy cleigjinati, 
surveying them attentively a few seeotids, made the 
following reply — “Truly here is a moat aurpiisiug 
case, — two men have served a master all the days of 
their life, and can't tell the colour of lus wig !” 

Groroe tiir Third. — “Tlije king and queen have 
suffered infinitely from the loss of the sweet litile 
prince, who was the darling of their hearts (Prince 
Octavins). T was charmed with an expression of the 
king’s : * Itlany people,’ said he, ‘ would regret they 
ever had so sweet a child, since they were forced to 
part with him. This is not iiiy case ; 1 am thankful 
to God for having grariously allow e<l me to enjoy such 
a creature for four years.' Yet lus soriow was very 
great.” — Hannah More. 

A Sea-But.i.. — A n Irisliinan who served on board 
a man-of-war in the capacity of a waihter, was selected 
by one of the officeis to haul in a tow-line of eonsidei- 
ablw length, which was towing ovi i the taffrail. After 
drawing in forty or fifty fathoms, which had put his 
patience, as well as every muscle, of his arms, se- 
verely to the proof, he muttered to himself, “ Sun 
it’s as long ab to-day and to-morrow ; it’s a good 
week’s work for any five in the ship. Bad luck to the 
arm or leg it’ll lave me at last. What ! more of it 
yet 1 Och, murder I the sea’s mighty deep, to be 
sure.” After continuing in a similar strain, and con- 
ceiving there was little probability of the completion 
of his labour, he suddenly stopped bliurt, and address- 
ing the officer of the watch, exeluinied, “ Bad matiiierb 
to me, Kir, if 1 don’t think somebody’s cut oiT the 
other end of it.” 

Family Names. — Henry Fielding being in com- 
pany with the Earl of Denbigh, with whose family his 
own was closely connected, lus lordship asked the 
reason why they s[Mlt theiff iiame.<i differently ; the 
earl’s family doing it with the e first (Feilding), and 
Ml. Henry with the t first (Fielding). “ 1 cannot tell, I 
my lord,” answered the great novelist, “ except it he | 


that my branch of the family were the first that knew 
how to spell.'' 

Miller axd Hkrschkl. — About the year 17fi0, 
as Dr. Miller, the urgunint, was dining at Pontefract, 
with the offieeis of the Durham miktia, one of them, 
knowing his love of music, told him they had u young 
German in their hand as a performer on the hautboy, 
who had only heen a few months in England, and yet 
spoke English almost ns well as a native, and who was 
also an excellent pet former on the violin The officer 
added, that if Miller would come into another room, 
this German sboiild entertain him with a solo The 
invitation was gladly accepted, and Miller heard o 
of Giardini’s e.xecuted in a manner that surprised him. 
He aiterwaids took an opportunity of having some 
private conversation with the young musK'iau, and 
asked him whether he had engaged Inmself for any 
long period to the Durham militia’ The answer was, 
“ Only from month to month.” “ Leave them, then,” 
said the organist, “and rorne and live with me. I 
am a single man, and think we shall be happy toge- 
ther ; and doubtless your merit will soon entitle you 
to a more eligible situation.” The oiTer was accepted 
as frankly as it was made ; and the reader may imagine 
with what satisfaction Dr. Miller must have remem- 
bered this act of generous feeling, when he hears that 
this young German was Ilerschel tlie astronomer.-— 
The Doctor. 

Ancient Custom. — It is well known that the Bi- 
shops, when signing their names, use the old Latin 
appellations, or abbreviations of them, for their sees, 
instead of the English ones : thus, Ebor. stands for 
York, Cantuai . for Canterbury, Vigorn. for Worcester,, 
and Exon, ior Exeter. Some welJ-meaniiig people s 
illy much perplexed by these subtleties. When 
the princess Charlotte was labouring under an indis- 
position, the bishop of Salisbury sent frequent inquir- 
ies to her Scotch physician, signing himself “J. Sa- 
rum.” The doctor, unversed in these niceties, observed 
to B friend, that he hud been pestered with notes from 
“ane Jean Surroom, that he ken’d nothing aboot. 
I tak’ nae notice o’ the fellow,” said he. 

A pRRTi'Y Book. — “A lady,” says Mrs Piozzi, 
” once asked me, at Streatham Park, to lend her a 
book.” “What sort of a book would you like? ’’ said 
I. “An abridgment” was the unexpected reply; 
“ (he last pretty book 1 read was an abridgment.” 
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PROVIDENCE. 


A NUMEROUS class of ancient heathen enter* 
tuined an opinion, that the invisible God aban- 
doned the affairs of men entirely to themselves. 
They persuaded themselves that it must be in- 
consistent with his dignity to notice, and incom- 
patible with his happiness to concern himself in, 
the transactions and objects of this lower world ; 
that his habitation w'os so immeasurably remote, 
and his felicity so essentially dependent on un- 
disturbed repose, that tlie character and condi- 
tion of men never shared for a moment his 
divine regards. They absurdly argued from tbeir 
own limited capacity to his infinite perfection , 
and beeiiiise they found that the more indepen- 
dent they could render their contrivAnces of their 
subsequent care, the more they were at liberty 
for new eontrivaiices and pursuits, they trans- 
ferred the same ideas to the infiinte God ; for- 
getting that the perfection of an imeirciunscribed 
essence consists partly in penading and supeiin- 
tendiiig all things, and yet being absolutely in- 
dependent and happy. 

'I'liis was approaching the consummation of 
their misery and guilt. For, by this virtual an- 
inhilution of the Divine lleing, they destroyed 
eveiy adeiiuate restraint on vice, every encou- 
ragement to virtue, and ei cry grouml of substan- 
tial consolation to distress. The licloiis might 
MU on without dreading his frowMi , the \iiluous 
might piactisc sclf-deiiiul, and aim at iinprove- 
merit, without hoping to obtain his smile ; and 
had all the sufferers which the world coutamed 
sent lip one united gioan, one imploring supplica- 
tion foi relief, they would only have hoen giving 
their lire .ith to the winds. They voluntarily re- 
duced tlieni'.elves to the blank and cheerless 
estate of being “ without hope,” because “ with- 
out God, in the world.” 

Ilow different the view of his character and 
conduct is that winch divine revelation supplies! 
It draws aside thev^eil which concealed ins glory 
from our eyes, and shows him in his high and holy 
place, not in a state of .silence and solitude, but 
surrounded by ten thousand times ten tliousaiici and 
thousands of thousands, each of them waiting to do 
his bidding ; not in a state of moral inactivity, 
but ill active communication with e^'ery part of 
Ins vast dominions, through a thousand different 
channels : not in a state of apathy, regardless of 
earth and all its miiltifariou.s eoneerns, hut as 
actually bending towards it, listening to every 
sound it utters, observing the conduct of every 
being it contains, and approving or condemning 
every action which it exhibits; it even .shows 
him to us in the astonishing act of raising up the 
fallen and prostrate children of earth, and putting 
tiiem in the way of reaching liis own abode. 

Deferring, for the present, a detailed consider- 
ation of the evidence on vviiicli the doctrine of 
a universal providence rests, I will merely Ye- 
[No. 4. Jan. ‘Jo, 1837. — ‘J</., Voi.. j. i 


mind the reader that nature, with all its counties', 
tribes and successive generations, can only be 
regarded as a part of the family of Providence ; 
that prophecy is only a leaf from the book, a 
section of the great plan ; that remorse is only a 
recognition of the doctrine of Providence ; tliat 
the dread inspired by conscious guilt is only a 
repetition of Belshazzar’s doom — a sight of the 
hand of Providence guiding the lightning jiefoie 
the sinner’s eye ; that prayer is an appeal to 
Providence , tlie final .Tiidgincnt the winding up 
of Providence , and the eternal happiness of the 
saved, its ample and subliine results. 

I will now only invite attention to the conso- 
latory nature of the doctiine. It includes a spe- 
cies of consolation, indeed, even for the irreli- 
gious. Solemn thought! It a«siires them that if 
they will perish, their doom sliall not commence 
a inoment before it is righteously due, nor in the 
least degree exceed the seventy winch their guilt 
has deserved. Justice shall he done tliem. But 
to the (yhristian the doctime is an ur.mixed coii- 
solalioii. lie behcvi's that the ssunc providing 
mind which bestowed " the iinspeakahle gilt,” is 
eiigaged to Mipply his daily bread , that the same 
kind and careful hand which led him away fiom 
the verge of the bottomless gulf, is employed lu 
conducting him to heaven. And can lie believe 
this? can he realize to himself the cheering 
truth that he is living in the hand of God, ami 
not be solaced by it ? If this truth had been 
revealed, and brouglit to you to-day, readei, for 
the fiist tune — if your affiiirs had hitheifo en- 
gaged no attention but your own, and it had 
to-day been revealed to you that from tins mo- 
ment God would watch over them, that he iu- 
ieiideu to treat them as a part of Ins own affans, 
that he had actnall) taken the inaiiagement of 
them into his own hiind.s, would not the repoit 
bring you relief, and fill you with delight? 

Go to a person who is in tlie last extremity 
of want and wretchedness ; tell him that his 
situation lias excited the .sympathy of those who 
will befriend liim ; inform him that they are ’per- 
sons high ill rank, and great in resources ; and 
that they have never been known to .abandon a 
benevolent object when once they have adopted 
it ; tell him this — and, if he can bring himself to 
believe tidings so joyful, will he not feel that his 
wants are at nti end, and be ready to give a 
loose to exclamations of delight ? But though 
such a case were to occur ; nay, more, though 
the individuals who befriended him were the 
must distinguished on the face of the earth, 
philanthropists, philosojihcrs, and kings ; .nul 
though they were daily to meet in solemn deli- 
beration on iiotliing but his affairs ; and were to 
place the whole of thtir resources for his use, 
what would it all be, great as it seems, compar(‘(t 
with tlie fact, that tlr* great (iod»himself takes 
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|!w eliMne of out offiiin; How injigMSowit to 
Uuve a few fellaw<creatures assume tlie manage- 
ment of our concerns, liable as they are to err, 
weak in tlmir utmost strength, and unable to aid 
us when most we need assistance — compared 
vi\\,\\ l\\e stti^ennlending providence of the all- 
mw, a\mV»\vty, aWsufhcient God, inftnit?, immu- 
ta\)ie, and elcraai ! Yet this is the privilege of 
the Christian. 'With the psalmist, he can say, 
“ My times are in thy hands in higher than 
human, higher tiian angelic hands ; they arc in 
thy hands, who art the liOrd both of angels and 
men. They are not conducted at a distance, not 
indirectly managed, or indistinctly known, they 
are “ in the Lord’s hands.” Had he powers of 
vision to pierce to the throne of God, and could 
he look on all tliat passes there, ho ivould see 
that his affairs are representi'd there as distinctly 
and as fully as are those of tjie loftiest archangel 
that stands in the prp.sence of God. He would 
behold there the “ book of reinoinbranee and 
had he power to inspect its sacred pages, ho 
ivould find a page devoted to his special interest 
— a page in which his name is written, his cha- 
racter delineated, his history recorded, and the 
very hairs of his head numbered. “ We know 


that all things work together for good to them 
that love God, to them that are the called ac- 
cording to his purpose.’* 

And as if this doctrine did not afford consola- 
tion enough, the Saviour of the world drau-s near, 
and says to all who liave believed, " ask what ye 
will, let not the fact of a Providence keep you 
from the throne of benevolence ; for while its 
plans secure to you whatever is necessar)' to 
your safety, they secure to you all that is essen- 
tial to your enjoyment also, provided you desire 
It : “ ask what ye will, and it shall be done.” 
lie is aware that he can safely leave them to the 
free expression of their desires, and the choice 
of their blessings ; that he may safely intrust 
them with the keys of his vast resources, and 
give them access to all his treasures. I'liev aie so 
sensilile of their ow n ignorance of what is best for 
[.them, that, like Solomon, w'heii allowed to ask 
what ho chose, they would first ask for wisd 
to make the choice. Iliey are so satisfied with 
his wise and beneficent Providence, tliat they 
would refer the choice of their blessings back 
again to liimself, saying with tlie Psalmist, 
“ Thou shalt choose our inheritance for us.” 


STANDING AT KASIS. 


Though wo are not sure that those who are 
commanded to ‘‘ stand at «ase” are always at 
ease ” when they stand,” yet, for a reason which 
w'lll presently appear, we have alluded to this 
.subject, at the same tunc cordially wishing that, 
b} the total abolition of armies and work for 
Ihcin, all mankind may be allowed to ** stand .it 
ease or, fUliciwise, to “ rest at case,” as may 
he most agreealilc to their own personal feelings 

The reason to which we liavc alluded will be 
found in a passage which we bhall quote from a 
Treatise on “ Animal Mechanics,” published 
under the superintendence of the Society for the 
“ Dillusioii of Useful Knowledge,” as it cxpre.sscs 
itself, and published anonymously, or rather 
under the sanction of about eighty names of 
some w eight and authority, as committeemen, cen- 
tral or local. Tliis parade of names was, we be- 
lieve, put forth for tlie express purpose of extin- 
guishing all independent literary and scientific 
mcni m order that their places might be supjilied 
by needy members or dependents of the com- 
munity. It is needle.ss to add, that the society 
has failed in this . it was a little behind the age 
at the beginning ; and its apparent steps have 
been what is, in the terse language of the anny, 
called “ marking time j” that is, first throwing 
out one leg and then another, but drawing them 
back again, and neter budging un inch. 

This, however, does not remove from the So- 
ciety the blame of any thing erroneous, either in 
fact or in vel5city, which may have been, or 


wdiich may be published, under the wviyhl of their 
authority. 

As we do not observe the name of a single 
iiiihlarj’ man in the list of the commitler, as ex- 
isting «t the time when this treatise on “ Anim.il 
MuLiiauies,” or, to speak more correellj, this 
“ Animal Treatise on Mechanics,” was juililishcd, 
W'u suppose the committee had in view that nni- 
sumniation which wc ours’clves so earnestly de- 
sire, namely, the total abolition of war , and that 
they saw meet to undenniiie the .soldier while 
“ standing at ease,” by bringing the blimderbus-, 
of false philosophy to bear upon his footing, 

The passage to which we allude is in the fol- 
lowing words . — " The posture of a .soldier under 
arms, when his heels are close together, and his 
knees straight, is a condition of painful restraint. 
Observe, then, the change in the body and limbs 
when he is ordered to stand at ease ; the fire- 
lock falls against his relaxed arms, the fight knee 
is thrown out, and the tension of the ankle joint 
of the same leg is relieved, whilst he loses an 
inch and a half of his height, and sinks down 
upon hi.s left hip. Tliis command to •' stand at 
ease,” has a higher authority than the general 
orders. It is a natural relaxation of all the mus- 
cles, which are, consequently, reliei^ed from a 
painful state of exertion, and the weight of the 
body bears so upon the lower extremity, as to 
support the joints independently of muscular 
effort.” — Mechanics, p. 1 9. 

It would be extremely difficult to find, in any 
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other book whatever, so many blunders in so 
short a passage as this ; and the committee of 
the Society for the “ Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge” are highly reprehensible for having suf- 
fered it to get into circulation. In the first place, 
when a soldier stands at “ attention,” that is. 
bearing equally upon both his legs, with the 
heels together, and the axes of the feet forming 
an angle of sixty degrees, this is nut “ a condition 
of painful restraint,'’ but one in which the human 
body can remain longer than in any other, though 
a little training is re(|uired in order to tins. In 
the second place, when a soldier stands at ease, 
ho never draws back his Uftiaoi for the purpose | 
of relaxing the " tension of the nght ankle.” He | 
does the very reverse : he draws back the ruiht 
foot, until the bend of it is against the left heel, 
throus the weight of his body upon the right leg, 
and thus relict es the left side. In the third 
I'laee, “ standing at case” is not a mere relief 
ffoin “ standing at attention,” except to r.itt 
recruits and members of the nnkwaul squad, he 
yoiid which it docs not appear that the military j 
experience of the author of this treatise couh 
possihij ha\c extended. 

The authors of the system of military training 
niaj possibly not have been philosophers capable 
of writing a treatise on animal mechanics, or a 
Bridgewater treatise on the TIfuid, but assu- 
redl) It is not on this account the i.»ore probable 
that thej were fools. They 1 new tlio means of 
ecoiiomi/ing the inuscnlar jun ci ol the soldier , 
and they have appl'cd lli I'-e means m a way 
from which Sir Charles Bell limisclf, notw'ith- 
sta'iding the mighty Nohnne of his animal science 
might lake a lesson. 

The light side of tlie soldier is, to use a 
homely expression, the piofcssioiial side of the 
soldier, and the Kft is tlio pioiieerieg sjJe. The 
right hand jniines, loads, and dies, ihe right 
shouldei is the lest oi gieat jioint of support in 
firing, and in ordiT to give it cfi'ect, the right foot 
13 drawn backvvaid and tunied out ; and in like 


muuMT the right haunch is the point of rest in 
charging t^ith the bayonet; both in firing 
and in the charge, the left hand acts the part 
only of a stay to steady the musket against 
its rest. The left side, again, always car- 
ries the musket except upon very particular 
occasions, and those of skirmishing parties, 
when they have to run in advance or retreat. 
When the soldier is long under arms, and carry- 
ing his musket with the butt in the left hand, the 
strain upon the left side is considerable. 7’he 
elbow' joint and the hand are relieved hysuppoit- 
ing the musket, by bringing the left hand across 
the breast, with the projecting parts of the lock 
above the arm. This, however, does not relieve 
‘ loft side ; and therefore, like the former po- 
sition, it cannuL be very long continued without 
injuring the efiiciency of the man. lii so f.ir as 
the musket is concerned, the left tide is relieved 
by ordciing aim?, fhut is bringing it down to the 
ground with the butt parallel to I lie right foot. 
l'\cn then, hovvc‘vcr, the left leg remain^ iiiidei 
considenihle disadvantage, as the right side doi 
ot partake in the previous fatigue of the shoul- 
deied musket , and therefore, in order to give 
the left side all the relief which is consistent with 
a soldier standing in a line, the right foot is 
drawn back, and the weight of tlic body thrown 
chiefly upon it, while the left side is in a relaxed 
and easy position. This is the real mode of 
standing at ease, and the reason why it is done , 
and we have alluded to it from no desire to praise 
or encourage drilling or soldiering in any way 
whatever; but because the account of it which 
we have quoted is totally incorrect, and shows 
that the author h.is quite inisundci stood the sub- 
ject, and should coircetitin some future edition, 
lest some ungentle critic should saj; he is 

“ Old dojf Rt pliyBiolog,^ : 

Dut 08 a dng liiiiis u Hftit, 

Itfstirs liniisult, .Dili plii'8 1ii8 feet. 

To mount tliu ulirr], liiit .ill lu \:un— 

IIiB own weight lu mgs lam down ngain ** 


THE MUFFLED KNOCKER. 


CiBiEt 1 giief 1 ’tis thy symbol, so mute and clear, > 
Y et It bath a tale to Uie listening ear, 

Of the nurse’s care, and llie curtain’d bed, 

And the balHed healer’s cautions tread, 

And the innhtight l.iiii]), with its titful liglit 
Hall screen’d horn the icstlcss sutterci’s sight ; 
Yes, many a sable scene ot woe 
Does that uiutned knocker’s tablet show. 

Pain < pain I art thou wrestling here with man 
For the broken goal of his wasted span ’ 

Art thou Btrainnig the rack on his starting nerve, 
Till his hrmest hopes from tlieir anchor sw'erve ; 
Till buiuing tears fiuiu his eye balls How, 

And his manhood yields in a shriek of woe ? 
Methinks thy scorpion sting 1 trace 
Through the must of that sullen knocker’s face ’ 


Death 1 death I do I see thee with weapon dread * 

Art thou laying thy hand on yon cradle bed * 

The mother is there, with her sleepless eye, 

She disputetli each step of thy victory ; 

She dulii fold the child in her soul's embrace, 

Her prayer is, to be in her idol's ))lace ; 

She hath bared her breast to thine arrow's sway, 

But thou wilt not be bribed from that babe away. 

Earth 1 earth I thou dost stamp on that scroll of bliss 
The faultless seal of a traitor’s kiss, 

Where the bridal lamp shone clear and bright, 

And the lect through the maze of her dance was light. 
Thou biddcst the biack-iobed weeper kneel, 

And the heavy hearse roll its lumbering wheel * 

And still to the heart tliat will heed its lore, 

True wisdom doth speak from the muffled door. 
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LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 

CHAPTISE 1. 


Law lI]:6Ti;a Staniiofe, niece of Mr. Pitt, 
left England upon the death of her uncle, and 
travelled over Europe. Young, rich, and beauti- 
ful, she was received everywhere with that eager- 
ness and warmth of interest which her nobility 
of rank, her fortune, her mind, and her beauty 
would attract towards her. She constantly re- 
fused, however, to unite her fate to any of her 
noble admirers, and after passing several years 
in the principal capitals of Europe, she embarked 
with a numerous suite for Constantinople. The 
motives which induced her thus to expatriate 
herself have never been knowm. Some haie 
attributed them to the death of a young English 
general, who was killed about that period in 
Spain, and whose image was ever presented with 
deep regret to the thoughts and affections of 
Lady Hester. Others lia\e ascribed it to n 
fondness for adventure, which mi<j:ht be suppobcd 
naturally to exist in a person oi so courageous 
and enterprising a character. She spent sexeral 
years at Constantinople, and finally embarked 
for Syria, on hoard an English vessel, winch was 
freighted with a great part of her treasures and 
jewellery, and presents of an enormous value. 

A tempest overtook them on tlie coast of 
Curntnania, opposite the island of Rhodes, and 
the vessel struck on a siinkon rock, some miles 
from the coast. She was in a few ininnte.s beaten 
to iiiccc.s, and her valuable treasures sunk in 
the waters. Lady Stanheipe was saved with 
difficulty, and was flouted on some planks of the 
wreck to a .small iininhahited i'^land, where she 
remained four and twenty liours without food or 
succour, till some fishermen of Murmori/a, who 
were searching the wreck, discoiered her, and 
conducted her to Rhodes, where she introduced 
herself to the English consul. I'lns sad disastei 
did not alter her resolution. She jiassed on to 
Malta, and from tlience to England. She col- 
lected the wrecks of her fortune, and sold ]»art 
of her domains, and liaving freighted a second 
vessel with treasures and jewelled presents, agjun 
set sail. This voyage was succcs.sful, and she 
disembarked at Latakia, the ancient Laodicea, 
on the coast of Syria, between Tripoli and Alcx- 
andretta. She established herself in the iinim'* 
diate vicinity, made herself perfect in the Arabic 
language, and gathered around her all those per- 
.5011S who could give her information of the dif- 
ferent Arab populations, the Duezes and the 
Maronites of the country: and prepared herself 
for journeying into those least accessible parts of 
Arabia, Mesopotamia, and the deserts around it. 

When she had thus familiarized herself with 
the language, customs, morals, and manners of 
the country, she formed a , numerous carav'an, 
loaded camels with rich presents for the Arab 
tribes, and traversed the whole of , Syria. She 


stopped at Jerusalem, Damascus, Aleppo, Kor- 
iios, Bulbec, and Palmyra; and it was at this 
latter station that the wandering Arabs, who liad 
facilitated her a])proach to, and progress tlirough, 
the ruins, assembled around her tent, to the 
number of four or hve thousand, and, won by her 
grace, beauty, and munificence, proclaimed her 
queen of Palmyra, and delivered firmans to her, 
by which it was .stipulated that every European 
under her protection might freely visit the mins of 
Ralbec and Palmyra, on engaging to pay down 
one thousand piastres ns tribute money. Tliis 
treaty still exists, and would be faithfully ful- 
filled on the part of the Arabs, on positiic proof 
being given them of the traveller being under the 
protection ot Lady Stanhope. 

On returning from Palmyra, .she was nearly 
carried off hj a numerous tribe of Arabs, ene- 
mies of those who had ])roclaimed her at Pal- 
myra. She w.as early apprized of the danger by 
one of her own Arabian troop, and owed her 
.safety, and that of her caravan, to a forccfl mid- 
night march, and to the swiftness ol her steeds, 
who rapidly crossed an incredible space of the 
Desert in twenty-lonr hours. She returned to 
Damascus, where she resuled for some months 
under the protection of the jiaslia, to whoso care 
she had been strongly rccomnieiided by the 
Porte. 

After a wandering life, spent in all the coun- 
tries of tlie east, Lady Hester Stanhope finally 
settled herself in an almost inaccessible sulitudi*, 
on one ol the inouiituins of Lilianus, near the 
ancient Sidon. The pasha of St. Jean d'Acre, 
Abdalla Pasha, wlio had a high respect and de- 
votion for her, gave up to her the rums ol a 
convent and the village of Djioun, inhabited by 
the Duezes. Tliere she built several houses 
surrounding them by a wall of larcuinvallatuni, 
similar to the fortilication.s of the middle agc'S , 
she there funned, artilii tally, a delightful garden, 
in the Turkish style, with flowers and fruits, 
arbours of vines, kiosks enriched w’ith .sculpture 
and arabes(]ue paintings, running waters in marble 
trenches, and Ibiintains flowing under the shade 
of orange, fig, and lemon trees. There Lady 
Stanhope lived seveial years, in complete oneiital 
luxury, surrounded by a large number of Euro- 
pean and Arab dragomans, a numerous suite of 
women and black .slaves, and in the midst of 
friendly and political feelings with the Porte, 
with Abdalla Pacha, with the Emir Rescliir, tli(‘ 
particular sovereign of the country, and especially 
with the Arab sheiks of the deserts of Syria and 
Bagdad. 

Her fortune, however, which was still con- 
siderable, .soon became diminished, and her affairs 
at home deranged in consequence of her absence ; 
and she found herself reduceil to an income of 
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from thirty to forty thousand francs, which was 
still sufficient for the support of that rank which 
she maintained. Those persons, however, who 
had accompanied her from Europe cither died or 
left her ; the friendship of the Arabs, which re- 
quires to be constantly kept up, cither by presents 
or by dissimulation, began to abate ; the reports she 
received from them were less frequent, and Lady 
Hester soon became the isolated being that I 
found her; and it was under these circumstances 
that the heroic temper ot her disposition showed 
itself, and proved all the constancy and resolute- 
ness of her spirit. She never thought of retracing 
her steps ; she did not give one regret to the 
world or to the past; she did not sink under 
abandonment or misfortune, the perspective of 
old ngc, or the forgetfulness of tnc living , she 
dwelt alone, where she now still remains, without 
books or journals, without letters from Europe, 
without friends, or even slaves, who were attached 
to her pel son; surrounded merely by some 
negresses, some black slave childreii, and a 
certain number of Arab peasants to take charge 
of her gardiMi and hordes, and to watch over her 
personal safety. It is generally supposed, and the 
lejiort'i which I have heard indiiec me to believe, 
that her supernatural strength of spirit and reso- 
lution IS shown not only m her general character, 
but 111 her bidief in eertain exalted religious 
ideas, wherein tlie of Europe is mingled 

with oriental lanoies, and more particularly with 
the mystic wonders of astrology. However tins 
may be, Lady Stanhope bears a great name in 
the east, and is a great wonder in Europe. Find- 
ing myself so near to her, 1 was anxious to sec 
liar, her dream of solitude and meditation bad so 
inucli apparent sympathy with my own thoughts, 
tliat 1 was glad of an opportunity of vent) mg in 
wliat our ideas approached to each other. But 
nothing is moie difficult than for an European to 
be admitted to her . she refuses all comnumiea- 
lion with English traveller'^, with women, and 
even w’ith the members of her own family. I 
therefore had but little hope of being presented 
to her, and I possessed no letter of introduction. 
Knowing, however, that she still kept up some 
distant communications with the Arabs of Pales- 
tine and Mesopotamia, and that a recommendation 
from her hand might prove of great use to me 
among these tribes, in my future pilgi Images, 1 
determined on sending the following letter to her 
by an Arab : — 

" My Lady, 

“ Likk joii, a traveller and a stranger in the 
east, coming but to view the spectacle of nature, 
her rums, and the works of the Almighty, 1 h ive 
just arrived in Syria with my family , and I shall 
count as among the most interesting days of my 
journey, the one in wliich 1 shall h.avc known 
that woman wdio is the wonder ot that eu^tcni 
land which I am visiting. 


“ If you #vill receive me, acquaint me with the 
day most conTeiiient to you, and let me know if 
1 am to come alone, or if 1 may bring with me 
some of the friends who arc aecompanyiiig me, 
and who will not attach a less price than myself 
to the honour of being presented to you. 

“ In asking this favour, my lady, do not allow 
your politeness to he constrained in granting to 
me that which is repugnant to your habitudes of 
absolute seclusion. 1 estimate too much myself 
the price of liberty and the charm of solitude, 
not to understand and respect your refusal. 

“ Accept,” &c. 

I did not wait long for an answer : on the 
following day, at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
the equerry of Lady Stanhope, who was also her 
physician, arrived with an order to accompany 
me to Dyioun, thej-csidence of this extraordinary 
woman 

We left at four o'clock. I w'as accompanied 
by my friends, a guide, and a servant ; we were 
all mounted on horseback. W’e soon passed 
through a wood of magnillcent firs, originally 
planted by the Emir Fakardia, on a lofty pro- 
montory, from which the view extended on the 
right over the stormy sea of Syria, and on the 
left over the magnificeiit valley of Leban, — an 
admirable point of view, wherein the beauties of 
western nature, the vine, the fig-tree, the mul- 
berry-tree, and the pyramidal poplar, were united 
w'ith the slender lofty columns of the eastern 
palm-tree, the leaves of wliich were thrown by 
the wind like large ]>lumes upon the deep blue 
of the firmament. Some distance on we entered 
into a desert space of red sand, that had accu- 
mulated in large and moving waves, like those 
of the sea. There was a strong brtfeise, and the 
wand furrowed, ruffled, ai.d fluted the waves of 
siiiid as it would have furrowed the waves of tfie 
sea. The sight was a new ami a sad one; it was 
like an apparition of the vast and real desert 
Ihdt 1 was so soon to traverse. No trace of men 
or animals subsisted on this undulating arena; 
we were guided only by the inoanings of the sea 
on the one side, and by the shining summits of the 
mountains on the other. We soon came upon a 
road, or causeway, strewn with enormous blocks 
of angular-shaped stones. This road, which fol- 
lows along the course of the sea even to Egyjit, 
coiuluctf'd us to a ruined house, the remains of 
an old fortified tower, wherein we passed the • 
sombre hours of night, sleeping upon a rush mat, 
ami wrapped up in our mantles. When the moon 
arose we remounted our horses. It was one of 
those nights when the heavens are glittering with 
stars, w'hen the most perfect and profound serenity 
appears to rest in the ethereal depths which w’e 
contemplate from hf re below', but when nature 
around us seems to moan and tremble in fearful 
convulsions. The desolate aspect oi the shore 
for the space of some leagues a^rded to this pain- 
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fu] iinprcHsion. We had left beliind,iis, viith the 
twilight, the beautiful shadowy declivities, and 
the rich verdant valleys amid the mountains. We 
afterwards came to a region of hills, covered from 
their base to the summit with black, white, and 
grey stones, the remnants of former earthquakes ; 
whilst on our right and left the sea, which since 
the morning’s dawn had been lifted by a rough 
tempest, rolled in loud and menacing waves, that 
we Saw surging from afar, by the shadow which 
they cast before them, and, striking on the shore 
with aloud thunder-shock, threw in white mosses 
the boiling spray on to the ridge of wet sands 
along which we were journeying, covering our 
horses’ hoofs, and threatening to entrain us back 
with them. A moon, os brilliant as a winter’s 
sun, threw sufficient light upon tlie sea to show 
to us its fury, yet with scarcely sufficient ray upon 
our road to assure us of the dangers of our journey. 
We soon afterwards saw the l»la/e of <a fire spring 
up from the summit of the mountains, mingling 
with the white and sombre mists of moniing, and 
throwing over the wide landscape that wan and 
faded light which is neither night nor day, which 
has not the lightness of the one or the serenity of 
the other, — an hour painful alike to the eye and to 
the thoughts, a struggle between two contrary ' 
and opposing principles, of wliich nature often 
shows the afllictirg image, and which ofteucr j 
still wc find within the deptlis of our ow'ii heaits. 
At seven in the morning, beneath a buruing sun, 
we left Saide, the ancient Sidoii, which stretcher i 
out upon the waters like the glorious remembrance j 


of a past dominion ; we now descended rough, 
tom, and naked declivities, which, after a wlule, 
rising from height to height, led us to tliat soli- 
tude for which with our eyes w'c searched in 
vain. As we advanced and rose over each eleva- 
tion, wc discovered a still loftier one before u.s : 
mountadus were chained to mountains, lea\ing 
betw'eeu each link dry and deep ravines, covered 
with large masses of grey and white rock-stones. 
'Hiese mountains were completely devoid of 
earth or vegetation; they were but skeleton hills, 
which the winds and the waters have beaten upon 
for ages past. It was not there that I expected to 
find the dwelling-place of a woman wiio had 
visited the world, and had the wliolc universe 
before her whereon to choose her home. I’niiu 
the summit ot one of these rocks I saw a deeper 
and broader vallejs surrountled on all sidet. by 
mountains of a more majestic, but less sterile 
character. From the middle of this valley the 
mountain of Dyioun arose, like the base of a laige 
tower, surrounded by circular rocky edges, w liicli, 
lessening as they arose, terminated in an espla- 
nade of some hundred feet in extent, covered with 
a rich and verdant vegetation. A white w'all, 
flanked by a kiosk at one of its angles, enclosed 
this \erdant spot. This was the dwelling of 
Lady Hester. We reached it at noon. It hud 
neither the aspect of an Eurnpeun or oriental 
residence, but resembled in its appearance those 
poorer convents of Italy and Spain situated upmi 
the summits of the mountains, and belonging to 
the mendicant orders of monks. EruoN. 


TEMPERANCE VERSUS INTEMPERANCE. 

AltTICLK TUn SECOND. 


But the stock of wonders was not jet ex- 
hausted. Returning to the various objects which 
were still awaiting examination on the table, the 
company appeared to be particularly struck with 
the iullow'ing. The pale, hard, shrunken liver of a 
drunkard ; Hogarth’s “ Gin Alley “ An Infal- 
lible Receipt,” &c. To make a man divulge the 
secrets of his friend, let him take one glass more 
than his wont ; to illustrate the doctrine of trans- 
migration, let him repeat the dose, and his soul 
will pass into the body of some strange beast ; to 
prove the existence of demons, let him repeat 
the dose again, and he will strikingly resemble 
the possessed swme, spoken of in Scripture, and 
well-nigh deserve, if not actually incur, the same 
fate: a humiliating spectacle; or, Socrates* and 
Catof drunk: a picture of the first drunkard; 

* Hoc miaque virtutum quondam certamM magnum 
Socrulem^ j-o 

They Bay, in tbii too, Socrates the wise, 

So great in virtue's combats, bore the piize. 

Cor. OaL el I. 

t Narratur et prism Catoms^ 4iv 

'Tis said, by use of wine repeated 
Old Cato’s virtuoB oft were heated. 


with the quaint but striking motto, “ Satan's 
Triumph; or, the Second Fall of Man,” and a 
representation of the contents of the drunk:trd'.s 
glass, as magnified by a moral microscope in the 
.solar light of eternity, exhibiting nothing but u 
glass full of lucid flame, alive with knotted and 
writhing worms, more hateful than the imagin- 
ation bad ever conceived. 

Two books remained to be noticed. The first 
proved to be a volume of the “ Temperance 
Penny Magazine;” every page of which teemed 
with warnings against intemperance, and with 
encouragements to the opposite virtue, nic 
other, to my great surprise, was an old book 
which I had just been reading4l and in the 
inaigin of which I had marked many interesting 
paragraphs . two or three, with the permission of 
the company, 1 proceeded to read : — 

“ I ran no better compare these cups, than to 
watering-pots, that water the garden of vices, 
which come up so thick and fast. * # * 

The great Evil of Health Drinking; or, a Discourse, 
&c. ^.London . Printed for Jonathan Robinson, at the 
Goldm Cross, m St, Paul’s Ghwchyard, 16U4 ” 
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The drunkard, devil-like, is a sinner, who cannot 
be content to be wicked alone, but he must needs 
tempt others to the same wickedness also. 

“ Drunkenness is the greatest disgrace a man 
can put upon himself or others. Why shall it 
not be reputed to be as great a dishonour to be 
laid by the heels by this sin, as to be put in the 
stocks or a prison ? Suppose a company of rude 
and impudent servants should combine to abuse 
their master, a pcrsoti of noble birth, and great 
honour; to that end they should w’heedlc and 
gull him into a pleasant humour, make him 
very merry, and, when they have levelled him 
down to a familiarity, they take his place, and 
play the master; tiiey then put out one candle, 
and anon another, and then come the grooms and 
footmen, and paw ui)on him, and a* last lay him 
undoi the talile, or in a meaner place. Thus 
the dhino reason is abused by the senses, and 
the inferiors being little better, or rather, in that, 
\u>ise than brutes, make sport with their master. 

“ Again, iinngiiic a noble person to have many 
graceful and useful servants under him, and if 
thej be not true and officious to him, it is his 
fault, and not thcirii, and this noble person being 
out of hiunutir, he turns one out of iiis place, 
and then another, until he have left him none to 
1 el]) him would it not he a very ignoble action *■' 
Would lie not, when come to himself, repent, 
.01)1 do so no more'? Is it not like this, wlieii 
the noble loasoii and affections arc dojiiaved by 
lust, do serie his senses, and the members of lus 
body, e\en those that were born with him, 
l.ri’d with him from the very cradle, went to 
seliool \Mth lihn, lay m the same bed with 
him, and <iie as dear to him, W'hen he is luni- 
self, as his very eye, hands, and feet; hut he 
doth cast them off liy the insimiulioii of wine, 
the eye;, l.ul, the bands shake, the legs wave like 
reeds ncfjvv nrtjue mens satis officium fa- 
('Hint, And though they are next day taken 
home again, yet, loi aught he knew, they w^ero 
quite gone, never to be seen till the resurrection. 
It is a high offence to our glorious Creator, 
It ]iervcrts the end of our redemption , it 
niiiiiuns the man ; and is a contempt of death, 
lilt gia\e, and liell itself. If men had any re- 
verence for their God, Creator, Saviour, Sanc- 
tifiei , if a)iy honour for their own nature ; if 
any sense of mortality, and of the reference this 
mortal life hath to eternal life, they would never 
leave it thus, throw away their time tlius. lluw 
curious are men of their own pictures, of their 
children's faces and shape.s, of the monuments of 
their ancestor.s I how enraged at the violation of 
their daugliters! And will you, with your own 
bands, by the ungrateful abuse of plenty, deprive, 
defile, swill, and prostitute yourselves'? What, 
il } ou w'ere stripped, by your own servants, of 
your own clothes, and they should put on you 
tlicir liveries or frocks, would you brook it? Yet , 
a gentleman is a gentleman in the meanest garb; , 


but you are not men when you undress or pur 
off sobriety.* In a word, it is a great siii , and 
what if the Lord call you away while coimnitli.ig 
it?" 

Under the combined influence of this puiiitcd 
appeal, and of the impressive circumstances w hich 
had preceded it, a series of resolutions, which 
the members had prepared for the occasion, were 
unanimously adopted, binding them furtiiwitli to 
the conscientious observance of the strictest tem- 
perance, and to a strenuous endeavour to pro- 
mote it in otliers. And as if to confirm them in 
these noble intentions, letters were read, eitlier 
from those, or concerning those, who, huiing for- 
ineily numbered among their conipotators, had 
been invited to join them in their jiieseut refoim- 
ation. One of these letters was dated fiom a 
gaol ; a second from a poor-house, iniiiloiing a 
trifle to enable the wretcliod v.iitci to gratify bis 
thirst fur the jioisoft which Imd already dmgged 
Its victim to tlic edge of the grave , a third im- 
ported that the poison e\})pcfed to write was at 
piesent an inmate of a lunatic asylum ; and a 
fourth, dated from the bed ol death, and signed 
with the palsied hand of death, contained this 
sentence . “A victim of intemperance, and one 
of your former eompanions, warMS jou — llee, flee 
from the fatal cup , at the last it bitelh like a 
serpent, and stingeth like an adder. My breast, 
at tins inuincnt, is filled with these coiled and 
gnawing reptiles , my heart is compressed in 
llmir writhing folds ; tliey have lired within me 
the worm that dicth not. Flee, flee fiom tlie 
fatal cup.” 

When tlic meeting was about to break up, I 
took the libcity of making the following reniaiks: 

“ Gentlemen, were an account of the preter- 
natural .scenes which tins room has witnes.sed to- 
light to be reported, the relation would be con- 
•sidcred an idle talc. But wonderful as are the 
.‘eights wlneh your eyes have seen, and tlie sounds 
winch your eais have heard, could your senses 
have been adequately opened, you would have 
peiecived greater tilings tlian the.ee. The whole 
iitclhgcnt universe is interested m the procced- 
ngs of this evemng. Angels have bent over you, 
a gieat cloud of iiuisible witne.s.sc.s have encom- 
passed you, Gud himself has approved and has 

orfled your vow in the book of his remcm- 
biume. Blit though iicaven upprove.s, expect 
not to escape the ridicule of earth”. On this suli- 
jeet allow me to quote a seiiteiiee or two from 
the author with whom I have already made you * 
acquainted. Drinking of healths he speaks of 
as a prologue invented by the great enemy to 
ntroduce the tragic .scenes of intcMiiperance which 
so frequently follow. ‘ And it is must likely to 
deceive and take, because it hath tlic face of 
friendship, and the good looks of love and kind- 
ness. And he thaf dissents from it looks like 
some odd peevish humourist, an unhewn piece of 
nioroseness, that will not fall in^nd cloae in tli' 
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tiquarc of society, mid, therefore, is fitter to live 
hy himself, and to keep home, than to come 
abroad. And if the dissent breed an ar{;uinent, 
the eonsentcrs clearly carry it by the poll ; and 
they that oppose it are judged to wrangle against 
points of honour, civility, breeding, good man- 
ners, good nature, yea, innocency, and the re- 
ceived custom of all sorts and qualities of well- 
tempered men, men of great virtue and accom- 
plishments. How ndiciilous doth that odd man 
look tli.it makes not one among them ! ns ridicu- 
lous as if he wore a bigh-erowned hat lined and 
faced with scruples, a deep ruff, and a fur gowm ; 
as if he were made up of seruples, formality, and 
seriousness.’ This witness is true ; and you 
must expect to prove it. So little progress have 
societies like yours made in England, and so little 
has the subject engaged the consideration even 
of what is o.alled the religious world, that you 
will seldom be able to avow your jiriiieiples with- 


out falling under the suspicions of the company. 
Looks of wonder w'ill be exchanged, diificultics 
started, eases supposed. One will deem you an 
enthusiast w'lth an liobby ; another will fear that 
you have a crotchet in your head ; and another 
accuse you of warring against social enjoyment. 
But persev ere ; you have a testimony within, 
and a record on high. Look upon yourselves as 
divinely appointed to the task. You are moral 
heroes, who deserve, and will ultimately receive, 
the thanks of the conmninity. The time will 
come when, awaking as from a long and drunken 
dream, the entire people w'lll form a grand, ii.i- 
tiunal Temperance Society. It will he your 
honour to be numbered among its founders.” 

The assembly broke up ; and the inemhers, 
who had nev ''r before met without leaving their 
Inimanity behind them, now departed with that 
humanity invested w'ith a kind of divinity. 


IHE POWER OF RELIGION IN DEATH! 


“ Wr have heard a great deal of those bril- 
liuiit hcintillatioiis of intellect that sometimes 
e.i t a dai^liiig lu-.trc round the d)nig eouch. 
Eloquent orations on this topic have licen ad- 
dressed to audiences more disposed to swallow 
the niiiivclloiis tliaii iiiicstig.'ite the probalile! 
Tlie whole is, in uiy opiiiioii, an imiocoiit Ro- 
mance, cnioulatod to gratify tlie fcelmgs-per- 
b 'ij's finttcr tlie piidc— ot the living, by throwing 
a h.ilo round the couch of the dead. 

“ livery one knows how' jirone are the friends 
and sjiectators of the d>mg man, to mark c.ach 
evpiessioii — treasure it up iii the iniiid — and 
embellish it in the rehearsal. But the experi- 
enc( d phys.ciaii, and the calm philosophic ol> 
-..a...... ii.n. . 


and this depends on the nature and seat of the 
disease. Many maladies destroy life without 
materially disturbing the organ of the mind — the 
hr.un — till the last hour of cMsteiice. Pulmonary 
( orisinnption is one of these, and tlu' list is rather 
extensive. In sueh eaie-., we frequently observe 
.1 '.'lenitv ot mind, a trampnllity , a pKu id re- 


signation to the will of the Almighty , and even 
a cheerfulness in coiiteinplatiiig tlic approaching 
( liniigc. But as to any ))r(‘teriiatural b)a/mg-iip 
ot the expiring tiper, at Midi moments, it is tithcr 
.slieer imagination ni the hy-standers, or a poeti- 
cal creation of atter-thoiight. No rational or 
ph) s'ologicdl explanation ot the jihenomenon has 
liecn attempted l>y tlie historians ot these dcMth- 
bed illmiiniations 1 No, they have Icit them to 
the easy and convenient solution of tfUjuntafitin/ 
ageiiey. The ex|)huuition which 1 have given is 
founded on physical tacts, and with the imr.ini- 
lous 1 have no conecrn.’ 

The above is an extract from l)i. .lames 
Johnson’s recent work, *' Tiie Economy ot He.iilli,” 
and we place it at tlie hriid of this aitidc, bi- 
caiise if he miMiis by “ the brilliant scmtillation-. 
of intellect, ” the animated expression ot hope ap I 
joy, uttered by many a Cbristnui m the hour ot 
death, we totally deny the .is'-crlion, that “sndi 
phenomena are contrary to nature ami exi»en- 
ciice and because we think such a statement, 
liowTvcr true It may be m all the nistancos wlmdi 
have passed under Dr. .lolinson’s iiersoiial obser- 
vation, it ought not to go forth to the world that 
the influence ot the Gospel, eiiipliaticall} the 
religion of immortahty, is altogether powerless 
when Its consolations are most needed , and 
that those who have maintained the contrary in 
their eloquent orations, have palmed upon tlicir 
hearers ns facts the creations of a poetical fancy. 
We doubt not but that there have been exagger- 
ated accounts of death-bed scenes ; where, never- 
theless, piety has not only sustained, but height- 
ened file spirit with the glory of an anticipated 
heaven; mid we regret that filings so solemn are 
sometimes jirodiiced for the mere piirjuise of 
effect; yet wc aic prepared to shun th it it is 
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both agreeable to nature and experienee, tin 
Christianity, sincerely embraced, and exerting its 
nncontrolled iniluence in forming the charaeter, 
bliuuld subdue and ameliorate all those cunsideru> 
tions winch render death really formidable, and 
which invest it with its peculiar terrors ; and that 
it should, moreover, insjiire the sinking heart will 
joyful confidence, and animate tlie quivering lips 
with adoring praise. 

Christianity, indeed, seems to have been con- 
structed by its Divine Autlior with the especial 
view of destroying death, as well as of him that 
batli the jiower of death, that is — the devil. And 
when the Son of (Jod left the cross for the throne, 
it was announced in heaven, and ]iroclahned on 
earth, his distinguishing achieveincMit, entitling 
him to universal and e\ erlaslmg Renown, “ He 
hath aliolished death.'’ 

Christianity supplies all that knowledge which 
ns a dependent, guilty, and dying creature, is 
necessary to make me happy; it supplies all the 
]ninci])Jcs winch, in theii direct tendency, raise 
me above the fear, the agony, and the cousc- 
■jncnces ot death; it furnishes me with super- 
added snp[iort in the divine consolations which it 
ever hohls in reserve as a cordial tor the fainting 
spirit in tiie dying hour. 

In whatever view we contemplate death, Chris- 
tianity is Its mighty and infallible nntulotc. Is it 
a iiatnial evilV it is compensated by an endless 
life. Is It the eonseipienee of the Divine displea- 
sure''* It is mitigated by a revelation of the Divine 
iiierey. N it tlie penalty ot sin? the Gospel 
])iuclaiins pardon and salvation through the blood 
of atonement. Is it the snhjeet of instinctive 
dread and terror? llie (iospel altogetlur change;, 
its cliarai ter , under Us iiilluonee it bccomesiiot 
only a eompiered loe, Imt a most munificent l»c- 
iielaetor; it wears a lu*avciily smile, and instead 
ol agonizing my heart with termr, it gently lulls 
It into a sweet repose Sueli is tin* tcmleiiey 
ot Christiaiiitv, ami such, too, is its exjiress 
design. Hut in onlei to this, it, must lie embraced , 
it must torm the character. Us doctrines and 
yiimeiples must he ciiihodicd ni the life. It 
imist, ill faet, bceome religion — a personal dis- 
tinction ns well as a doetnual system. In the 
New Te.-itament, the Gospel is Cliristiaiuty — in 
the believing lieurt, it i.s religion. x\nd m this 
view how are we to iinderstaiid it, what does it 
eoinprehciid ? The mere (‘onnexion which we 
may have with any particular church, or invisible 
lonn of Christianity, is not of the essence of re- 
ligion ; nothing short of the full effect of the 
Gospel upon a human soul can fit that soul for its 
eternal change. This grand distinetion of hinnaii 
character implies illumination of mind, renovation 
of heart, and a practical, growing, and habitual 
conformity to the Divine standard, ns it regards 
the faith w'liieh believes, the hope which antici- 
pates, and the operation of both in the whole 
round ui divine and human obligation, pronypting 


to a universal and upright obedience. The in- 
fluence of tlys religion in death will he pro- 
portioned to its light, its vigour, its spirituality, 
and activity, at tlie moment when the awful sea- 
son arrives. In instances where it has been 
progressive, as the light “ shining more and more 
unto the perfect day," the approach of death 
jiroduces neitlier alarm nor surprise. “ I have 
waited for thy salvation, O Lord,” was the ex- 
clamation of the Patriarch as he bowed his liead 
and meekly y ielded up the ghost. 

It is not in the power of death even to inter- 
nipt the eommimion of the soul with its God ; 
nor suspend for a moment his paternal rare and 
all-suificicnt consolations. Death forms no break 
in the course, the comfort, the joy, and the 
energy of the Christian life, — that dife which is 
hid with Clirist in God. If we take a more 
direct view of the influence of religion in death, 
that which is both consistent with its ow'n ten- 
dency, and the nature and constiliitiun of man, 
as sincerely, habitually, and inereasingly brought 
under its power, we .sii.ill find that it is exerted 
in rendering death the consummating act of 
obedience — not only the last of a senes, hut the 
crowning act. Lord Jesus, into thy hands I 
coniiiieiid my spirit.” 

Religion irradiates the last seene with the 
graces, and virtues peculiarly suited to its awful 
solemnity. In death religion has to exert its 
power over a now train ot circumstances. Its 
most subtle and dangerous competitors are, in. 
leed, retiring from the field. Health, and the 
>uoy''ancy of the spirits, winch so often invite 
temptation, — the ardour of the yiassions, whicli 
Inirries ns from God, — the yiride of life, winch is 
not ot the Fatlnw,— the allurements of the world, 
which so otlcii tasemate and destroy ; all 
these vanish at the approach of •death; hut 
•thers remain, sutiiciently formidable to re- 
quire the resisting and subduing power of the 
.nth ot the Gospel. The mind i.s loft to 
trnggle with bodily pain ; hut this is soothed 
ly a jiccuhar infusion of the spirit of Clirist, 
— a spirit of holy resignation to the will of 
Heaven. “O!” said one, a youth aged only 
twenty one years, when conflicting with the last 
enemy. “ when 1 have most pain in my body, I 

c most comfort in my soul. Wiiat is all that 
I have gone through to what Christ .sufiVred ? 
When he, in tlie extremity of his pain, cried, ‘ I 
hiist!’ he liad none hut enemies about him; 
ind they gave him vinegar to drink ; but when , 
1 am thirsty', every one is contriving the most 
salutary and pleasant draughts for me. 1 would 
lot change condition with the grcutc.st monarch 
a the world. 1 do wit doubt hut that there is 
ive in the bottom of this cup.' It is hitter in 
the mouth , however, for all that, I would not 
go a moment before God's time is fully come ; 
ind 1 am sure that when all is over, 1 .shall adore 
he wisdom and merev of this di-pcn > itnm.” 
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As death is the immediate precursor of judg- 
ment, and comes with all the steninoss of ar 
officer of justice, it is natural for conscience t< 
take the alarm, and for guilt to put on all its ter- 
rors ; but here simplicity of dependence on th' 
infinite merits of Christ, and the assured hop' 
arising out of it — of a personal interest in his 
almighty care and love — ^interpose to silence con- 
science, and to set the soul at perfect rest. Apos> 
ties, confessors, and martyrs felt this. “ 1 know 
whom I have believed,” writes Paul the aged, to 
llmothy, his son in the Lord ; “ I know whom I 
ha\e believed, and am persuaded that he is able 
to keep that which I have committed to him 
against that day.” Indeed, this firm and unshaket 
reliance on the atoning sacrifice of our Ilodeemer 
is the great secret of peace, and happiness, aiK 
triumph in death. But tliere is a natural term 
in death, and how is this o\ ercome by religion ? 
The lo\e of Christ, and jthc manifestation ol 
Christ to the soul in his mediatorial relation^, and 
characters, are ith effectual antidote , and bj 
these, tlirough the accompanying grace of the 
Holy Spirit, which is the common privilege of all 
w'ho die in the Lord, death has not only been 
conquered, he has been trampled upon with a 
triumphant and exulting disdain. Dr. .lohnsnn 
may regard this as supernatural, and may sneci- 
ingly say, that with the marvellous and tlic mira 
cidous he has nothing to do ; but it is surely 
incumbent upon him to avow or to deny that ho 
is a Cliristian. Christians know that, on the 
assured principles of their religion, this is a phe- 
nomenon neither contrary to nature nor evperi- 
encc. “ Last night,” said an eminiMit di\iiie in 
the hour of his dissolution, “ I had a clear, fall 
view of death as the king of terrors , lio.v he 
comes and hurries the poor sinner to the \er> 
verge of the precipice of destruction, and then 
pushes him doivii licadlong. But I fidt that I 
had nothing to do with that ; and 1 loved to sit 
like ail infant at the feet of Christ, who had 
saved me from this fate. Now death wm> dis- 
armed ; all he could do would be to touch me, 
and let my soul loose to go to my Saviour.” lie 
added soon after, “Even now God is in the 
room ; I see liim. O how unspe.ik.ibly glonous 
and lovely does he appear! worthy of ten thou- 
sand thousand hearts, if we had tliem.” Again 
he said, “ It makes iny blood run cold to tlimk 
how inexpressibly miserable 1 should now be 
without religion , to be here, and sec myself 
tottering on the verge of* destniction, — O, 1 
should be distracted.” 

Another evil natural to death, and which often 
appals the dying sinner, is the darkness in which 
It wraps the soul and enshrouds the future. But 
over the darkness of the shadow of death, religion 
sheds her hallowed and blessed illumination, per- 
vading all its deep recesses witli the glories of 
an everlasting day. “ O, glory, how delightful 
in contemplation 1” exclaimed a youthful Chris- 


tian pilgrim at the moment when she w'as termi- 
nating her earthly course ; “ death is but a bridge, 
a step, when I look on the Lord of glory on the 
other side. Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly, 
make no long tarrying, O my God.” It is said 
of that most devoted of Missionaries, David 
Brainerd, that, from time to lime, at the several 
new symptoms of Ins dissolution, he was so far 
from being discouraged, that he seemed to he 
animated, as being glad at the appearances of 
death’s approach. He often used the epithet 
“ glorious,” when speaking of the day of his death, 
calling it, “ that glorious day and the neaier 
death approached, the more desirous lie seemeJ 
to be of it. Another Christian, after a Imger'ii.^ 
illness, and drawing near the borders of I.ninaiiii'-rs 
land, being gsked how she did, replied, “ Ahno'.t 
at home. My precious Bible ! true ev cry tittle ; 
I never thought it could have supported me thu-. , 
hut it docs. I never thought 1 eonhl hav c e i- 
joyed so much. I have not an iuimoms widi. 
It IS heaven already begun ; I am li.ippv a^ I 
can be on thi*. side heaven.” AiuJther in the 
agonies of death, remarked, “ TInmgh it be very 
painful, I am persuaded that the longer I stay 
here the better it will he for me. What a cli.um- 
iiig thing It will he* when 1 gi‘t loheiiveii ' There 
I shall see my old Christian friends, and in.my 
saints w'hom I never saw; Imt it is ,i glonfied 
Clirist that will he the heaven of heavens." Being 
asked what ho thought of lieaven non, in tins 
near view of it, hi* said, “ Indeed I know not 
kvhal to think of it , the place, the noik, the 
'njoyments, cveiy thing appears so great, that I 
fun lost, I cannot form any distinct eoneeptions 
about it. All that my soul is engaged in is 
Jhiist , what Christ hath redeemed uirj/o///, and 
kvliat he liath redi enied me /o. There I ean 
reely enlarge ; all the vest I must lenv** till 1 
get thnv.” A few* hours before he died he said. 
My life hath been full of toil and iiaiii , hut 1 
m going to an eternity of glory ; 1 am within 
.ight of glory. I have a great deal to tell v on, 
f I could but speak. ’ 

All tile instaiice.s here nddneed are vvtlJ 
uthcnticatcd, and have been taken almost at 
andoiii from the pages of sanetitied biography 
.vith wluch the ehureh of Christ is eontimi.dly 
nstructmg, and, we should Iiojx*, alhuing the 
orld from the vanities which end in vexation of 
pirit. Dr. Johnson, if lie please, may smile, and 
ell his readers to dUeredit statements winch, 
icvcrtheless, we know to be true. Here is no 
rabelhshment, no romance ; and wc contend 
,hat these are the natural results of a thorough 
iiowledgc of Christianity, and a sincere affiance 
n its doctrines and truths ; even as it is nutur.il 
or infidelity, profligacy, and vice to impress oei- 
ain evidences of their charai'ter and power iqion 
those votaries and victims who have been then 
.ealous advocates and miserable dupes. That 
.here are large classes of human beings who live 
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without any cUstinctly maiied character, and 
who die as they live, wc are not disposed to 
question ; and that Dr. Johnson has seen many 
of these pass without consciousness, without 
cither hope or dread, into the awful presence of 
the eternal Judge, we are as little disposed to 
doubt. But we assure him, sceptical though he 
be, that we have met with more than one medical 
professor who has declared, that he has found 
himself almost in heaven while seated by a dying 
believer. He has witnessed, in a conversation 
idaintaiiicd on the part of his friend, with super- 
natural energy, the scintillations of animated 
hope, the high pulsations of mental health, the 
involuntary movements of a spirit feeling itself 
free even in the grasp of death. 

And that such cases are not mote frqqucnt, 
that they arc not common as the Christian pro- 
fession, IS to be accounted for on principles that 
establish ratlier than weaken the claims of Chris- 
tianity to be the only inspircr of hope and joy iii 
death. Those instances of apparent failure, where 
the dying scene has presented all that U gloomy 
and comfortless, even though it had been pre- 
ceded by a formal and sometimes sincere profes- 
sion of the Gospel, may be traced either to an 
iinpi'rfeet knowledge ot the nature of justifi- 
cation, and a wavering reliance upon the merits 
of the Redeemer ; to the morbid nature of dis- 


ease affecting the mind as well as the body, as 
in the case of Cowper ,* or to lamentable incon- 
sistency in the life, and a consequent icregular 
progress in religion. I W'as called on,” said 
Mr. Cecil, to visit a sincere man, but who lias 
been hurried too much with the world. ‘ I have 
no comfort,’ said he ; ‘ God veils his face from 
me ; every thing around me is dark and uncer- 
tain.’ 1 did not dare to act tlie flatterer. 1 
said, ‘ Let us look faithfully into the state of 
things. I should have been surprised if you had 
nut ielt thus. 1 believe you to be sincere, your 
state of feeling evinces your sincerity. Had 1 
found you exulting in God, I should have con- 
cluded that you were either deceived or a de- 
ceiver. For while God nets in his usnaV order, 
how could you expect to feel otherwise, on the 
approach of death, than you do feel ? You have 
driven hard after the world ; your spirit has been 
absorbed in its cares ,• yonr sentiments, your con- 
versation, have been in the spirit of the world ; 
and have you any reason to expect the response 
of conscience anti the clear evidence which await 
the man who has walked and lived in clohc fel- 
lowship with God ? You know that what I say 
IS true.’ His wife interrupted me, stating, ‘ that 
lie had been an excellent man.’ ‘ Silence,’ said 
the dying penitent, ‘ it is all true.’ ” 


THE LEAF. 

In our first number, we h.<ivc given an intro- huinnii mind, as well as the successive stages 
ductury article on the natural history of a leaf, of human life ? If not, reflect on it, and you 
Before wc pursue the philosophy ot the sub- will fiinl it interesting. We can cosily conceive 
ject, our readers will not be displeased with a bow the Divine Being 'might have created a 
poetical illustration, and a theological improve- perpetual v.uiance betw'ceu our condition and the 


mciit of It, the one by a universul favourite; tlir 
other by a highly esteemed ineiubcr of oui so- 
ciety. 

THE FALL OF THE LEAF. 

Tiic flush of the laiidscupe is o’er, 

The Ijrown leaves arc shed on the way, 

The dye ot the lone nioautain flower 
Grows wan, and betokens decay ; 

The spring in our valleys is bom, 

Like the bud that it fosters, to die, 

Like the transient dews of the morn, 

Or the vapour that melts in the sky. 

All silent the song of the thrush. 

Bewilder’d she cowers in the dale ; 

The blackbird sits lone in the bush — 

The fall of the leaf they bewail. 

All nature thus tends to drruy, 

And to drop as the leaves from the tree, 

And man, just the flower of a day. 

How long, long, hib winter will be. 

IIOGO. 

‘ Wo ull do fade as a leaf” — I saia 
H ave you never been struck, reader, by the 
vident resemblance between the various apnear- 
uces of nature, and the various states of the 


.slate of nature aniund us. When lic^ronouiircd 
I the <*artb aceuised “for onr .sakes,” he might 
luive .iggrnvatcd that etirM-, by surrounding us to 
a ]>ainlul extent with iiniintiguble sameness. He 
, iniglit have i educed the large viuicty of animal 
I tiibe.s to the tew’ which we use for tood ; and 
have left us no quadruped to please us with its 
gambulb — no insect to sport lu the summer’s 
sun — no birds to delight us with their flight and 
their .song. He might have taken away all the 
beauty of the luud.scnpe, by conimandiiig the hill 
to sink and the valley to rise to a perfect level 
— by sinking the torrent and the rivulet beneath 
the surface of tlie earth — and by .substituting for 
the towering and luxuriant tree nothing but the * 
thorn and the brier. And from this scene he 
might have commanded the moon and the stars 
to withdraw their light, and have permitted the 
sun to look upon it only through a cloud. And 
had the face of nature worn an aspect so dreary, 
he doubtless would have counted himself most 
happy, or rather least miserable, who could have 
seclndod himself most effectually from beholding 
it. But so far from being surrounded by such a 
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scene, paradise was not more adapted to man in 
his state of primeval purity, tlfaii the present 
condition of nature corresponds with our altered 
circumstances. 

We know not to what extent the fall of man 
affected the original constitution of nature. In 
the poetic eye of Milton, 

“ Sky lovcml, and, muttering tUunder, aome sad drops 
Wept at rotnpluling of tlie mortal am 
Original." 

But this, if more than poetically correct, was only 
a presage of approaching revolution. From the 
tenour of the curse, we learn that a material 
change, never to be revoked, immediately follow- 
ed. Nor do we know the effects produced by 
the universal deluge, and by other coiivulsiuits of 
nature. But whatever they may have been, we 
find ourselves the passing inhabitants of a world 
tthcre nature, animate and inanimate, seems to 
sympathize with our iot, to point out om duties, 
and to remind us of onr end. Nature, hi tins 
light, is only a grand dejiository of ineaihs in- 
truded to promote the end of our being. It is a 
temple in which piety finds horhclf surrounded 
by a tliousand emanations from the Suiireine, and 
addressed by a thousand voices of naming and 
encouragement. The poet has drawn from it his 
most pathetic images — the moralist many of his 
best arguments and examples — and the prophet 
some of his most arousing monitions. 

In exemplification of this fact, but without 
pretending to furnish an adequate idea of it, you 
may be reminded of a few of the more obvious 
illustrations of our condition xxith nhieh nature 
abounds. IIow often is the restlessness of man 
compared to tiie constant agitation of the ocean; 
and the uncertainty of tricndsliip, and of siiecess 
in life, to the instability of that element. How 
beautifully does the setting of tlie uiielouded sun 
illustrate the closing scene of the Christiaii’.s life ; 
liow friendly the calm and twilight of eteniiig 
are to solitude and meditation ; and how aptly 
the rage of a storm represents the frequent tur- 
bulence of human passions. If life be compared 
to a day, it has its morning, its noon, its even- 
ing, &nd its night ; and w'hcn compared with the 
year, it has its “ flowering spring,” its “ summers 
ardent strength,” its 

“ Sober iiutumn lading into age *, 

And pale conclinliiig winter cumce at lost 
And Bhuts the Bccnc." 

No subject, however, has been more copiously 
illustrated, by comparisons drawn from nature, 
than the brevity and uncertainty of human life. 
The change continually passing upon every thing 
around us, can scarcely fail to remind even the 
most thoughtless that such, in his best estate,” 
is man. But it is an unwelcome subject to the 
majority of mankind, and often remanded, like 
Paul by Felix, until a more convenient season 
shall have Brriv/>d. It cannot, houever, be di.s- 


missed at present on account of its unseason- 
ableness, for scarcely can we walk out without 
being reminded of it by some striking emblem. 
Tlie warmth of summer is gone, and the fresh- 
ness of the grass. The tribes of insects have 
gradually disappeared, and those which Provi- 
dence instructs to provide for the winter, have 
begun to live on the fruit of their industry. The 
trees have lost the beauty and luxuriance of their 
foliage ; for while some of them are already left 
naked to the blast, the leaves which remain on 
the rest have become sere and yellow, and e\cry 
breath of air diminishes their number. The birds 
are become silent, and the sun leaves us m 
darkness early in the day. Here then is a silent 
but an eloquent appeal to our hearts, and surely 
no one caif be offended when nature itself bc*- 
coincs the instructor. Had we, by any possi- 
bility, been ignorant that all the preceding 
generations oi men had died, and that the same 
eieiit aw'altcd us, who could go out and con- 
template those images of desolation, willioiit 
wondering whether a change woiilil ever take 
place in our condition, answering to tins change 
in tile aspect of nature V But tliis is not a sub- 
ject of conjecture — we know that it is the lot of 
all, and nature only aims to remind us of it. Wc 
are too much disposed to net as tliongh tlie winter 
of our life would never come. But iialure addi esses 
ns in the tone of warning, and assures us that it 
will; and presents itself as an exanqde. U’e 
are so far absorbed in tbe present concerns of 
life, that wc are m extreme danger of forgetting 
what awaits us at the end. But, as if to jire- 
vent this fatal inattention, nature dies before our 
eyes. It prospectively celebrates onr funer.i], 
and while tbe funeral procession i.s passing before 
us, the voice of wisdom proiumiu'cs in soleiiin 
accents, “ VYe all do fade as a leaf.” 

And is it so, render? — Tlien act as though 
you believed it. And remember that the iiortioii 
riiieli awaits tlie ('hristian, wlien he has faded 
and fallen here, is “an inheritance, iiicuriuptiblc, 
iindofiled, and that fadeth not away.” Hi.s body 
too, like seed deposited in the earth, is eventu- 
ally to burst into second life. It is designed to 
wear no earthly form, but to be “ fashioned like 
unto Christ’s glorious body.” And at the same 
moment a new heaven and a new earth arc to 
start into being likewise. Not more certainly 
will tbe present season give place to another 
spring, than tiic storms and vicissitudes of time 
will be succeeded by that glorious event. To 
secure that, tlie Saviour died ; and to accelerate 
it, he lives, and reigns, and triumphs. It is that 
to w'hich all tlie affairs of the universe are hourly 
tending. Then a summer shall flourish which 
.hall know no winter ; then the verdure shall 
never wdther; and the blessed who ei^oy it, 
freed from e\cry tiling which rendered them 
fading on earth, shall know no change but that of 
advancing “ from glory to glory.” 
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“ yjR VOBIS.*' • 

'« Vge vobis," ye, whose lip doth lave 
So deeply lo the sparkling wine, 
Regardless though that passion wave 
Shut from the soul heaven's light divine. 
Vtt vobiB I”— heed the trumpet blast, 

Fly, rrc the leprous taint is deep. 

Fly 1 — ere the hour of hope be past, 

And pitying angels cease to weep. 

‘ V* vobis,” ye, who fail to read 

That name which glows where'er ye tread, 
The Alpha of an infant rreed, 

The Omega of the sainted dead. 

'Tib written where the peticill’d dowers 
Their tablet to the ilesert show, 

And where the mountain’s rocky towers 
Frown darkly on the vale below : 

• “ Woe unto you '* 


Where roll the wondrous orbs on high, 

In glorioue order strong and fair. 

In every letter of the sky 
That midnight graves, — 'tis there — ’tis there I 
It gleams on Ocean's wrinkled brow. 

And m the shell that gems its shore, 

And where the solemn forests bow 
** Vie vobis," ye, who scorn the lore. 

" Vse vobis," alt who trust in earth. 

Who lean on reeds that pierce the breast. 
Who toss the bubble-cup of mirth, 

Or grasp ambition’s lightning- crest, 

Who early rise and late take rest. 

In mammon's mine the care-worn slave. 

Who find each phantom race unblest. 

Yet shrink reluctant from the grave. 

L. H. SiaovnwKY. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


The ingenuity displayed by these interesting 
creatures, in accomplishing objects which they at 
any time re<[uirc, is truly admirable. Thi‘y are 
in thcnisclvos a fine study, and discover art in 
nature beyond what intellect and science lia\e 
ever taught to the sons and daughters of reason- 
ing humanity. “ I ha\ o often observed,” says a 
gentleman who has paid considerable attention 
to entomology, and especially to the habits of 
spiders, “ the peculiar manner in which the little 
anuuul throws bis web across from one object to 
another, through empty space. There are two 
wajs in whicli it is principally done ; the one is 
to fasten the end of the thread hi an angle of a 
fence, or any other object similarly nituated, and 
then to proceed along until it reaches an oppo- 
site angle, taking the })rccautiun of keeping it 
from coming in contact with any of its parts, by 
projecting one of its po.sterior limbs, through the 
elaw' of which the thread is made to glide, in such 
a manner as to be kept nearly an inch from the 
wall. After having reached a situation suitable 
to Its purpose, the slack of the web is speedily 
taken in, and the end firmly secured as before. 
This acts as tlie basis-hue from which the others 
are extended in various directions. The second 
inode is, for the spider to ascend some eminence, 
and then, by elevating the abdomen, rapidly to 
dart out threads, so extremely fine as almost to 
elude the observation of the spectator, until they 
reach some neighbouring object, along which it 
then, with unusual speed, pursues its course, at 
the same time spinning out a much stronger line, 
and one far thicker in its dimensions. 

“ With the view of deciding the question, how 
spiders contrive to extend lines which are often 
many feet in lengtii, across inaccessible openings, 
we are indebted to the Rev. Mr. Kirby for the 
following experiments ; for the idea of which he 


refers to the writings of Mr. Knight, who informs 
us, that if a spider be placed upon an upright 
stick, having its bottom immersed in watei, it 
w'ill, after trying in vain all inodes of escape, d.u t 
out numerous fine threads, so light as to float in 
the air, some one of which, attaching itself to a 
neighbouring object, furnishes a bridge fur csca])e, 
lie says lurtlier, — ‘ I accordingly placed the large 
garden spider upon a stick about a foot long, 
placed upright in ave.ssel containing water. After 
fastening its thread (as all spiders do befoie they 
move) at the top of the .stick, it crept down the 
side until it felt the w’uter with its fore feet, 
which seem to .serve us antenna' ; it then imme- 
diately .swung itself from the stick, wliieh w’as 
slightly bent, and climbed up the thread to the 
top ; this it repealed perhaps a seore of times, 
sometimes creeping dow'ii a different part of the 
.stick, but more frequently down the very side it 
had so oftiMi traversed in vain. Wearied with 
this sameness in its operations, I left the room 
for some hours. On my return 1 was surprised 
to find my prisoner escaped, and not a little 
pleased to discover, on further cxaminatioif, a 
thread extended from the top of the stick to a 
cabinet seven or eight inclies distant, which thread 
had doubtless served as its bridge. Eager to 
witness the process by which the line was con- 
.structed, 1 replaced the spider in its former posi- 
tion. After frequently creeping down, and mount- 
ing up again, as before, at length it let itself 
drop from the top of the stick, not, as before, by 
a single thread, but by two, each distant from the 
other about the twelfth of an inch, guided, a.q 
usual, by one of its hind feet, and one apparently 
smaller than the other. When it had suffered 
itself to descend nearly to the surface of the 
water it stopped short, &nd, by some means which 
I could not distinctly see, broke off, close to the 
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fipinners, the smallest thread, which, still adhering 
by the other end to the top of the stick, floated 
in the air, and was so light as to bo carried about 
by the slightest breath. On approaching a pen- 
cil to the loose end of this line it did not adhere 
from mere contact ; I therefore twisted it once 
or twice round the pencil, and drew it tight. The 
spider, who had previously clinihecl to the to{ 
of the stick, immediately pulled at it with one of 
his feet, and finding it sufficiently tense, crept 
along it, strengthening it, as it proceeded, by 
another thread, and thus reached the pencil.’ 

“ A writei in tlic Journal de Phi/aiqiir asserts, 
on actual obser\ ation, that he saw' a small spider, 
which ,he had forced to suspend itself by its 
tliread from the point of a feather, shoot out ob- 
liquely, in oppo.sitc directions, other smaller 
threads, which attached thoniselvos, in the still 
air of a room, without any influence ot the w'iiid 
to the objects towards which they were directed. 
He therefore infers, that sj)iclcrs ha\c the piiwci 
of shooting out threads, and directing them at 
jdeasure towards a determined point,- judging of 
the distance and position of the object by some 
.sense of wbieb vve are ignorant. Whereupon, 
Mr. Kirby remarks, that he once witnessed some- 
thing like this mana’inre in the mule of a siiiull 
garden .spider {Aranea rettciilalu), ‘ It was 
standing midway on a long perpendienlar fixed 
thread, and an appearance enuglit my eye of 
what seemed to be an emission of thread fioni 
its projected spinners. I tlieirforc mo\ed inj 
arm in the direction in which they apparently 
proceeded ; and, as I suspected, a floating thiead 
attached itself to my coat, along which thespidci 
crept.’ Another authurit} i.s from an artu lo con- 
tained in the tiansactions of the Linneaii Society, 
in w'hich its able writer .states, that ‘ baling pro- 
cured a sifiall branching twig, 1 fixed it upright 
in an earthen vessel containing water, its base 
being immersed in the lupiid ; and upon it 1 
placed several of the spiders w'hicli produce gos- 
samer. Whenever the insects thus ciroinnstaneed 
were exposed to a current of air, cither naturally 
or artificially produced, they directly turned tlie 
thorax towards the quarter wdience it came, even 
when it w'os so slight as scarcely to be percepti- 
ble ; and elevating the abdomen, they emitted 
from their spinners a small portion of glutinous 
matter, which was instantly carried out in a line, 
consisting of four finer ones, with a velocity equal, 
or nearly so, to that with which the air moved, 
as was apparent from ob.scrvations made on the 
motion of detached lines similarly exposed. The 
spiders, in the next place, carefully ascertaining 
whether their lines had become firmly attached 
to any object or not, by pulling at them with the 
first pair of legs ; and if the result was satisfac- 
tory, after tightening them sufficiently, they made 
them fast to the twigs ; .then discharging from 
their spinners, which they applied to the spot 
where they stood, a little more of their liquid 


gum, and committing themselves to those bridges 
of their own constructing, they passed over them 
in safety, drawing a second line after them, as a 
security in cose the first gave w'ay, and so ef- 
fected their escape.’ 

** 1 shall now conclude this communication 
with a brief description of the whole process, 
which I had an excellent opportunity of witness- 
ing a few mornings .since, even whilst the above 
letter was still in my possession. It was accom- 
plished by one of the larger species of hunting 
spidens, that are so eounnonly met with along 
the walls and palings of onr gardens during the 
more genial .seasons of the year. When first 
observed, it had taken its station upon a superior 
corner of a piece of joist, about four inches 
square, and, which projected throe feet and a li/ilf 
hejond the building to which it was attached. 
Its abdomen w.is clev.-xtcd in the air, and it was 
apparently, with great industry, spinning out its 
web, no doubt with the intcuition of reaching the 
nearest object to Ins pci«.itioii, winch prened l«) 
be a plum-tree, sitiiatcMl nearly four f<*et distant. 
Tins web was so exceedingly fine, that a cou- 
.sulerablc time elapsed ere I could readily discern 
It floating most gracefully in long undulations 
upon the light morning air. In a sliort time I 
observed that it had hecoine entangled in one of 
the smaller branches of the tree, which the spider 
almost instniitaneously discolored, .and after once 
or twice tugging at tlie line with iti anterior feet, 
»rdei to ascertain tli.at it was snflimentlv seenre, 
it suddenly, and with great force, lannched out 
upon Its aerial voyage, but iu>t, however, before 
it had taken the pieeuntion of firmly (‘cineuting 
an additional and iimeh .stronger thread to the 
point from whence it started. T!u* utility of tins 
measure .soon became very' apparent, for it had 
scarcely proceeded a few inches on this slender 
bridge, befiirc the light thread suddenly disunited 
IroiM the weiglit alone, when the spider w'as lelt 
freely swinging to and fro by the larger line, 
Lhree or foui inehe.s beneath the joist, otherwise 
lerfectly fiee from injury. It soon, however, 
legaiued its fomier position, and, with an industry 
hilly eqii.il, was .soon again employed m a pro- 
ess in every respect precisely similar to that 
which preceded. Once again, how'ever, it W'as 
destiny to meet the same result , but tlie 
third attempt proved pcifeetly .succes.sful, and, 
with a rapid motion, I .soon beludd it reach tlie 
Jcsired position. The object of this spider in 
changing its situation was, unquestionably, for the 
purpose of procuring with more facility its ordi- 
lary food , for 1 beheld, in great numbers, a 
small specie.s of mvsea rapidly traversing several 
iranchc.s of the plum-tree, and particularly that 
one upon which it had landed. Upon continuing 
ny observations of this hunter, 1 was highly 
amused to see the cat-like caution with which it 
stole along the uppo.sitc side of tlie branch to- 
wards a position wliere .several of these insects 
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were ossemUed, quietly regaling themaelvea upon 
a portion of the gum which had exuded from the 
tree ; sometimes running for a short distance 
with uncommon speed, then resting for some 
moments, as if for reflection, and so alternately 
moving onward until it came within several inches 
of the intended spot; it now proceeded with 
much greater care, occasionally pausing, and 
slowly projecting its head around the branch, as 
if to ascertain its true approximation. At length, 
after approaching within a few inches to where 


the flies appear|d, it gradually stole to the upper 
surface of the branch, and then became perfectly 
motionless; and so it continued for some mo- 
ments, as if to select a victim from among their 
number, and for the purpose of making a more 
sure and deadly aim. The favourable moment 
having now occurred, it all at once, and with a 
motion almost as rapid as the light, sprung 
through the air immediately upon one of the flies, 
and soon bore it away triumphantly to some 
secluded recess among the leaves.” E. 


HOME. 


0 II OMR, my loved home! welcome thou to niy heart, | 
In cliildhoud, in youth, 1 have loved tliee, 

While reluct.irit uud slow from thy tUicsliold I part, 

1 n'tiirn w»lh the speed of the swift-footed halt ; 

Of my wandernii!; soul tliou tlie rcstin;t-pliiee att; 

In soriow, in joy, 1 have proved tliee. 

Ollier (‘limes may be light, other scenes may he fur, 
With «1< light J may gaze on them evei ; 

But 0 1 none with my long-chcnsh’d home can com- 
pare, 


My earliest joy, and my earliest care ; 

I may roam o’er the earth, but my heart will be there, 
No distance that union can sever. 

The bright lamp of day hath sunk low in the west, 
But hliall rise again glprious to-inorrow : 

So the heart thnt*t> afflicted again shall find rest 
By the smiles of (‘ontentmeut and virtue caress’d, 
Again with the home of its soul shall be bless’d, 

No more to feel sighing and sorrow. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Bon Mot. — A country gentleman of the name of 
IVppor, had been several times thrown from a spirited 
young horse, and was one day relating the ('ircum- 
stance to his friend Lord N., at the same time obsc*!!- 
iiig that he hud never given his horse a iianu*. “ 1 
tliiiik," replied Lord N., ’’you should cull him Pep- 
jiei -caster. 

A I'l liv nririND thk Sci jvrs. — In the “ Conversa- 
tions and Hceolleelions of C'oleiidjre ” wc h<i\t* Ihe fol- 
lowing Intel ebling facts, illustiative of the honour and 
honesty w liK Ii sometimes distiugmsh the (enductoisof 
the peruidii’a! press — ” Clarkson (the iiioial s(eHni-cn- 
giru,oi giant with one idea,) liadn'cenlly publiahed Ins 
book, and being in a \ciy iiritable stall ui nimd. Ins 
wife ixpri’shed great fe.iis of the effect of any seviie 
review in the then Mate of his feelings. J wiote to 
Jeffrey, and expressed to iiini my upiniun of theeiuelty 
of any cciisute being piissrd upon the woik a» a cotn- 
pomlwu. In ret 111 n I had a very polite letter, ez- 
presBitig a wibli thatl bliould leview it. 1 did bO, but 
when the Review was published, lu place of some just 
cuhigiums due to Mi. Pitt, and which 1 stated were 
iipo,i the best authority, (in fact they were troniTom 
Ll 11 Kvon himself,) was buhstituted some abuse and 
detruition Yet Clarkson expressed bimsclf gratilied 
and satisfied with the effect of the review', and would 
not allow me to expose the tiaiisaction. Again, 
Jeffrey had said to me that it was hopeless to peisnade 
men to prefer Hooker and Jeremy 7’iiylor to Jolnihon 
and (iibbon. I wrote him two letters, or two sheets, 
detiiiliTig at great length my opinions. Thin he never 
acknowledged ; but in an early number of the Review, 
he inserted it at length, and added at the conclusion, 
as his own words, to this effect: — 'We have been 
anxious to be clear on this subject, us much has beeu 
said on this matter by men who evidently do not under- 
stand it. Surh are Wordsworth, Soulhey, CoLaainua, 
and Miss Baillie.’ ” 

'■ PoJ-LY Leitom. — “ My longest visits,” says Count 
Segur, '* were paid to a very silent old man, who very 
rarely uncovered bis thoughts, and never his bei^ ; 


lus gravity, his monosyllables, proved sufficiently at 
our firbt meeting that he was a Quaker ; notwithstand- 
ing I must own, that, in spite of my esteem for his 
virtue, oui first interview would have been our last, but 
that, on a sudden, a door opened, and a being entered 
the parlour, who seemed to be a nymph rathei than a 
mere woman; I never sawoncw'liu united so much 
elegance to so murh propriety ot appearance. It was 
Polly Leitun, the daughter of my giave Quaker. Her 
dress was as white as h(*rbelf, whilst the ample mublir 
of her nerkercliief, and the envious cambrics of her 
rap, 8( aiccly allowed me to see her ligbl-eoloured hair; 
111 short, the simple adorning of tins pnus maiden 
vainly endeavoured to Lonceal the fiiiebt form and the 
mobt engaging featuies. Her eyes appeared to re- 
flect, as III two murors, the sweetness of a pure and 
tiMider boul. She received us with a degiee of con- 
fiding ingenuousness that charmed me , and the lan- 
guage of i/tpe and /Aou, which her sect prescribes, 
gave to our new uequainlanee an air of old friendship. 

I doubt wheliier the finest work of art could ever 
eclipse tins the finest work of nature, (/e chef -d' mare 
(le la natvre,) as the Prince de Broglio called her. 
In our conversation she surprised me by the candour 
and origmahty of her questions. ' Thou hast, of 
course,’ said she, * neither wife nor children in 
Europe, as thou hast quitted thy country, and art 
come to such a distance in order to carry on tlie hate- 
ful trade of war.' 'But it is for your Bakes,' 1 re- 
plied, ' that 1 have left all that is dear to me, and it 
is to defend your liberties that I come to fight against 
the English.’ ‘The English,’ answered she, ‘have 
done time no harm ; and what does our freedom signify 
to thee ’ One ought never to meddle vrith other peo- 
ple’s aflairs, except it be to settle them amicably, and 
to prevent the shedding of blood.’ ' But my king,” 

1 rejoined, ' has commanded me hither, to bear his 
arms against your enemies and bis own.’ 'Well, 
then,’ said she, * thy king has commanded thee to do 
what is unjust and inhuman, and thkt is contrary to 
the commaadments of thy Maker. Thou shouldest 
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obey thy God, and disobey thy king ; for his kingly 
power is only given him to save, and not destroy. I 
am very sure that thy wife, if she have a good heart, 
is of my opiniou.’ What could I say in answer to 
this angel ' for, in truth, I was tempted to believe her 
one. It is very certain, that had 1 not been married 
and happy, whilst defending the liberty of America, 1 
should have lost mine to Polly Leiton. The inipres* 
sion made on roe by a charming young woman was of 
so different a nature to that which 1 had ex|)enenccd 
in the brilliant whirlpool of the world, that, for a 
while, she banished from my mind all ideas of con- 
certs, balls, and entertainments.” 

Sir U. Phillips.— S ir Richard Phillips, the bib- 
liopolist, who, at the beginning of the present century 
was equally the patron and the terror of authors by 
profession, the envy of his brethren, and the laughing- 
stock of the city, is thus noticed by Coleridge — 

” Phillips left Nottingham, where he had just estab- 
lished himself, at an early age. He afterwards kept a 
hosiery shop in St. Paul’s, and sold the * Magazine’ 
(the Monthly) at the back. He used to boast that he 
could do more by puffing than all the other booksellers. 
It is certain that he was a^icat annoyance to them 
at one tune. He had a host of writers in his pay, 
whom, how'cvei, he never letaiucd. A gioss flatterer, 
1 reeollect healing him address some fiiNomc compli- 
ments to Dr. Rcddocs, to which the Doctor appeared 
to listen with patience. He was, after a jieronitiou of 
ten minutes’ duration, toM by the Doctor timt hr was 
wrong in his chronology. 

*' * Not right in my chronology ” said the surprised 
bookseller; 'what has chronology to do with the 
matter ’’ 

“‘Only this — that, so far back as the year l.i40, 
this kind of couiplinicntary insult hud become obso- 
lete 1 ’ 

“ The knight said no more, but decamped at once. 

“ Once, when in an abstruse argument with Mrs. 
llarbauld on the Berkleian controversy, she exclaimed, 
' Mr. Coleridge I Mr. Coleridge I’ The knight was 
present. No sooner did he hear my name mentioned 
than he came up to ray chair, and after making several 
obsequious obeisances, expressed his regret that he 
should have been half an hour in the company of so 
great a ma,n without being aware of his good fortune ; 
adding shortly afterwards, ‘ I would have given nine 
guineas a sheet for his conversation during the last 
hour and a half” This, too, at a tune when 1 had nut 
been at all publicly known more than a month. He 
avowed indeed, afterwards, that he nevci feared 
offending by flattery, being convinced that, fur one man 
who was offended, ninety-nine were jdeased with that 
which, if presented to others, they would have deemed 
nauseating and disgusting.” — Ijettert, ^-c., rol. a. 

India Rubber CARPEra.— Dr. .Tones, of Afobile, 
in a letter to professor Silliman, says, “ Having some 
India rubber varnish left, which was prepared fur ano- 
ther purpose, the thought occurred to me of trying it 
as a covering to a carpet, after the .following manner. 
A piece of canvass was stretched and covered with a 
thin coat of glue, (com-meal size will probably answer 
best,) over this was laid a sheet or two of common 
brown paper, or newspaper, and another coat of glue 
added, over which was laid a pattern of house-papering, 
with rich figures. After the body of the carpet was 
thus prepared, a very thin touch of glue was earned 
over the face of the paper, to prevent India rubber 


varnish from tarnishing the beautiful colours of the 
paper. After this was dried, one or two coats, as may 
be desired, of India rubber varnish, were applied, 
which, when dried, formed a surface smooth as polished 
glass, through which the variegated colours of the 
paper appeared with undimimshed, if not with in- 
creased lustre. This carpet is quite durable, and is 
impenetrable to water or grease of any description ; 
when soiled it may be washed, like a smooth piece of 
marble or wood. If gold or silver leaf forms the last 
coat, instead of pajieriDg, and the varnish is then ap- 
plied, nothing can exceed the splendid richness of the 
carpet, which gives the floor the appearance of being 
bmnished with gold or silver. 

Metacuybics. — A Scotch blacksmith gave the fol- 
lowing definition of metaphysics* — “ Twa foulk dis- 
puteu thegither, he that’s hstenin disna ken what he 
that’s speakin means ; and he that’s speakin disna ken 
what he means himscl,— that’s metaphysics.” 

INSCRIPTION FOR A CHIMNEY-BOARD. 

Herb lie entombed 
the ashes, cai rhly parts, and remains, 
of a bright and aspiring genius, 
who, in his youth, 
dwco^ered some sparks 
of a brilliant and volatile nature ; 
hut was, m maturity, 
of a sternly and grateful disposition, 
and (lilTusing benevolence. 

Though nutiirallj of a waini temper, 
and easily ^.tirrcd up, 
yet was he a shining example 
of fcricnl anil miieserved benignitv. 

Fur though he might ha\c been 
the most (langctous ami dreudful 
of enemies, 

he was the best and kindest 
of tricnds. 

Nor did he e\ei look cool 
even upon his foes • 
though Ins fori'lcst lulmircis 
too often tunied their backs upon him. 

O, unilpscrviug and invidious times I 
when such illusti luus examples 
are thus wantonly made light of, — 
such Sjdendid viitues 
thus basely blown upon. 

Though rather the promoter of a cheerful glass m others, 
and somewhat given to smoking, 
yet he was never seen m liquor, 
which was his utmost ahhorience . 
raking, which nuns most constitutions, 
was far from spoiling his, 

though it often threw bun into inflammatoiy disorder. 
His days, which were short, 
were ended by a gentle and gradual decay ; 
his substance wasted and stiength consumed. 

A temporal period was put to his finite existence, 
by his being seized with a cold 
in one of the wanton days 
of the fatal month of May. 

His loss and cheering influence 
18 often and feehngly lamented 
by his friends, 

who erected this monument in memory 
of his endearing virtues. 
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A SCOTTISH SABBATH, 


It does not seem doubtful, or rather, we may 
say, it is absolutely certain, that the foundation of 
all idolatry, be it of how degrading and revolting 
a character it may, is what is called “natural 
religion,” — the breathing of the finite created 
spirit after the infinite spiritual God — the “law 
of the mind,” as Paul expresses it. In all 
heathen countries, where any advance has been 
made in civilization and the arts, designing 
men have used every effort to turn this principle 
into the instrument of their own purposes. 
The rudest of all people which have been 
introduced to our notice in modern times, the 
aboriginal inliabitants of Australia, had no tem- 
]ile, no idol, no consecrated substance, or sacred 
place. Their memories did not reach further 
back than the preceding generation; but still, 
when they were asked whither their fathers had 
gone, they pointed upward to the sky in dumb 
though solemn veneration. Tlie red Indians of 
North America, still a rude and ignorant people, 
but for more intellectual than the native Austrar 
bans, worshipped “the Great Spirit and, although 
some of them had symbolic objects, as for in- 
stance the “ stone” of the Oneidas, yet these 
were national rather than idolatrous ; and “ the 
Great Spirit” was worshipped by them in the 
same manner as by those who had no symbohe 
substance. 

The whole tenour of human history shows, that 
it is only after considerable advances have been 
inadt^ in the arts of life, and when certain indivi- 
duals of the human race have begun to ply their 
arts of turning the great body of the people to 
their own advantage in the way of gain, of glory, 
or of both, that the temple has been built, and 
the idol fashioned. Something more gorgeous 
and imposing than the people are usually accus- 
tomed to, something which can attract and 
captivate the senses. To give the “ law in the 
members” the victory over the “law of the 
mind,” is what has all along been required, and 
is still required, for producing this effect. Wliat 
and how much may be necessary, depends of 
course upon the condition of the people. A 
queen of savages is delighted with a glass bead ; 
a European queen cares for nothing less costly 
than a diamond, and not much for that, unless it 
is of considerable size and price. 

It is the same in the case of those idolatries, 
in which those who have a personal w'orldly in- 
terest in so doing, go about to transfer to the 
temple and the idol that worship and veneration 
which the spontaneous feeling of even the rudest 
mind would give to God only. Any one who is 
conversant with the history of nations, will easily 
perceive that there is no exception to this. A 
rude stone, smeared over with red ochre, is a ^d 
[No. 5. Feb. 1, 1897.— •2£f.] Vol. i. 


to the simple Hindd ; and a few stones built up 
under the shade of a tree, and daubed over with 
lime, is a temple. If tasteless magnificence is 
the character of the people, then the shapeless 
idol is loaded with precious metals and costly 
stones, and clothed with robes of great price ; 
while the size of the temple, and not the sym- 
metry, is the quality upon which its claim to 
the veneration of the people is rested. The idols 
of the Mexicans and Peruvians Were costly in 
their ornaments, but hideous in their forms ; the 
temples of the same people were vast in their 
dimensions, but destitute of every pretension to 
elegance. These have gone the way which all 
idols, whether heathen or pretended Christian, 
must go some day o« other ; but there are still 
analogous cases in some parts of the East. The 
polished Greeks and the luxurious Romans re- 
quired idols and temples of a different character ; 
and w'e stiil admire the remains of the one, and 
the ruins of the other, as among the choicest pro- 
ductions of human taste and skill. In all the 
varieties, however, the object has been the same 
— to take the senses captive by the material dis- 
play, and thus withdraw the longing of the mmd 
from the invisible God, who, to be worshipped at 
all, must be worshipped in spirit. 

Some may suppose that these remarks have 
nothing to do with any Christian observance, and 
especially with “ A Scottish Sabbath.” The fact 
is, however, so much at variance with this sup- 
position, that, without some such means as we 
have stated, it is impossible to judge rightly of 
Christian worship, or duly to appreciate the 
peculiarities of the “ Scottish Sabbath.*” 

Mankind are in precisely the same condition 
at their birth, in a land of the purest and most 
enlightened Christianity, as they are in one of the 
most benighted savagism ; and if a child, imme- 
diately oil its birth, were to be transported from 
the one to the other, it would not fail to grow 
up in all the habits and customs of the coiyitry 
to which it was taken. Mental qualities and 
mental acquirements are not in the slightest 
degree hereditary, though there are bodily qua- 
lities transmissible, especially from the mother, 
that appear to fit the body, much better in some 
cases than in others, for being the informant of 
the mind from without, and its servant in the 
execution of its purposes. 

It follows, as a necessary consequence of this, 
that those upon whom the religion of the Gospel 
has not yet come in its power, but who are 
merely mocking the true God in his temple, 
stand in jeopardy of being carried away by the 
pomp of a highly ornamented church and an im- 
posing ritual, so as to mistake the ‘exhibition and 
the observance for the essentials of religion ; and 
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. theieby turn, at least virtually, the Christiai 
; church into a heathen temple. Hfence, the more 
simple the service, the more conducive it must 
^ be to the interests of true religion. Splendid 
^ cathedrals, titled ministers, pompous ceremonies, 
> and pealing organs, have really nothing to do 
with the still small voice” which calls to those 
» who ore without Christ, ** what dost thou here ?” 
’ The Lord is not in the great wind, the earthi- 
quake, or the fire, at the present rime, any more 
than in the days of Elijah the Tishbite. 'fiie 
voice of religious instruction to the ear must be 
an audible voice ; and the less it is drowned or 
disturbed by Other sounds, it will do its office the 
better; but the voice which reaches the inner 
man — ^the immortal spirit — in demonstration of 
' the spirit and with power,” is, if the expression 
may be allowed, a silent voice, in so far as any or 
all of the senses are concerned. If the spirit is 
to be instructed, the senses must be still the 
while. All the observances of the Scottish 
church are more simple than those of any other 
church having the name of “ Established ** or 
^'National.” The beneficial efiPects of this are 
visible in many things, but perhaps not more in 
any than in the Scottish Sabbath. 

It is perhaps as well that the name Sab- 
bath ” has not been used as the common name 
of the first day of the week, or hebdomadal com- 
memoration of the resurrection of the Saviour. 

“ Sunday ” (the sun’s day) has been retained, 
and it was used by the Fagans long before their 
conversion to Christianity. In London Sunday 
is any thing but a Sabbath-day of rest, upon 
which, as is duly set forth on the tablet at the 
legal side of the altar in every episcopal church, 

** thou sbalt not do any work, thou nor thy son, 
nor thy daughter, thy man-servant, nor thy maid- 
servant, nor thy cattle, nor the stranger that is 
within thy gates.” Any one who compares this 
with what is really done in London on the Sun- 
day, would very naturally conclude that it is set 
up in the churches in derision of the sacred 
volume, and defiance of the almighty Lawgiver. 
Those who have been a Sunday in London, and 
have used their eyes, require no additional evi- 
dence on this subject ; and those who have not 
may find ample proofs in the notes to the clear 
and practical, and, as we may say, manly sermon 
delivered by the Rev. John Harris, of Epsom, 
before the Loudon City Mission, Dec. 6 th, 1886. 

London is, of course, much worse in this re- 
spect than the rural districts, because the greater 
the multitudes the more abundant is the follow- 
ing of that multitude to do evil. But still we I 
are not aware of any district in England in which | 
Sunday is hallowed as a Sabbath. The cattle 
rest nowhere, in the largest sense of the word ; 
the servants, and even the labourers who live in 
their own cottages, very seldom. Even a Sun- 
day dress, dilFcrent from the common working 
clothes of the week, is rare among the English 


rustics. Many, no doubt, go to church in a 
clean smock frock ; but there are also many .who 
loiter about the fields, hedges, and alehouses, in 
the same dirty and self-neglected style as so 
many of the labourers do in the purlieus of Lon- 
don. Fiscal regulations do not appear to have 
the least influence upon this, for they have be«n 
much multiplied of late ; and the increased neg- 
lect of the Sabbath has increased still fikster. 
Such being the case, it is pretty obvious that 
parliamentary interference would be just as un- 
availing. Both the evil and its cure, if cure it 
admits of, lie in quite another direction, in which 
it is not our present object to follow them. 

In Scotland the ease is different, though fiscal 
regulations on the subject are comparatively few 
there. The people of Scotland are certainly not 
better at the time of their birtb, for morals are 
not more hereditary than knowledge. The per- 
son who offends in Scotland is, also, generally, a 
worse character than ho who offends to the same 
extent in England, because he breaks a stronger 
chain of examples. In the towns of Scotland 
the first day of the week is less of Sabbath than 
it is in the country, though more so than in an 
English town of the same size and class ; but the 
contrast should be taken in the country districts^ 
which are, in the great bulk of their population, 
free from the influence of the towns. Hence 
re shall take such a district. 

The church is a very simple structure, often 
without tower or spire, but generally with a small 
beUry, though sometimes the bell is suspended 
on a post, or in a tree. The church is usually 
in a beautiful situation, more especially if it is 
an old one ; it is almost invariably in a clump of 
trees, and very often on a gently-swelling knoll, 
near the bank of a clear rivulet, which, when 
favourable for such a purpose, often also turns a 
mill. Such a church is really a very pleasing 
object to a feeling mind ; and though it has not 
been consecrated by any formal rite, it is hallowed 
to the people as well for being the scene of their 
religious instruction, as from the fact that the 
bones of their fathers ore deposited in the little 
reen mounds around. We know not what in- 
fluence the hearing of the word of God, sur- 
'ounded by the bones of their ancestors, and 
he fact of meditating among the tombs during 
the interval between the morning and the even- 
ing service, may have upon the rustic youths of 
Scotland ; but these things must have some in- 
uence, and it cannot be bad. Tliere are me- 
morials there . 

** With ancouib rhymes sad Aapekss sculpture decked 

and besides *' holy texts,” there are other moni- 
ors 

*' To tesdi the rustic moralist to die.** 

Often may then be seen some ancient man, 
hoary with age, and bent with toil, who yet has 
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the ting^ of hHlth atid thh UAen ef cotitentment 
and hope upoo fall &oe, sepatating from hih com- 
panions, and pacing slowly toward the grassy 
turf which covers the remains of the partner of 
the years of his prime, and haply some of the 
pledges of their simple attachment, as il^ in 
the impressive language of Dr. Watts, he had 
gone alone to 

/‘View the ground 
Where he must shc^y lie." 

It may, it will happen, that <lpring this silent 
survey the eye will fill, the curved body beud 
more lowly upon its staff, and the sod shall be 
watered with tears at the recollection of days 


that are gong; but the pang is momentary, for 
the* consolations of true religion are inseparable 
from his mind,—** graven with an iron pen and 
lead in the rock for ever.** Hie glance upward 
says, mote forcibly than if the words were spoken, 
— ** 1 know that my ftedOemer liveth, and that 
he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth : 
and though after my skin wotms destroy this 
body, yet in my flesh shall I see God.** I'hus 
havlngbreathed his hope, he joins his con^anions, 
and the "in-ringing** bell begins to tinkle. 

Such a parish is delightful all the week, but 
the Sabbath and its services are the choice por- 
tion, and to them we shall briefly advert in a 
second chapter. 


THE TEE-TOTALERS. 


"Whsv the devil sees that he cannot stop 
the coach, he jumps on the box, and takes the 
reins, in the hope of overturning it.** Such 
appears to be his policy in relation to temper- 
ance societies. Of the existence of such societies 
our readers are doubtless aware. For our own 
parts, we not only admit their necessity, we ad- 
mire and advocate them, and believe that they 
have already effected much good. We cannot 
but grieve, therefore, at the martyrdom they are 
enduring, especially in some parts of America, at 
the hands of misguided friends, who have even 
banished the use of wine from the sacred ordi- 
nance of the Lord’s Sapper, and seriously depre- 
cate the growth of the vine. It is, we suppose, 
with the intention of placing such pernicious 
excesses in their proper light that an esteemed 
correspondent sends us the following account of 
a Scientific Tee-Total Meeting, recently held at 
the Water-Butt Rooms," WcU-sttcct, Roinville, 
county Maine. 

On entering we found the room crowded with 
(what oil any other occasion we should have 
called) ardent spirilg. Among a number of ap- 
propriate symbolic decorations, two flags, sus- 
pended over the chair, were particularly conspi- 
cuous ; the one, apparently burning with flames, 
in the midst of which the black letters ALCOHOL, 
were made to writhe about like so many tor- 
tured imps ; the motto, A' burning shame i the 
other, with the sign of Aquarius, the \vater4iearer, 
apparently pouring a refreshing stream dn the 
head of the venerable chairman, P. Drinkwater, 
Esq.i with the motto. Water far ever. 

The chairman, on rising, congratulated the 
meeting on the favourable auspices under wliich 
they met. The very elements, he remarked, 
seemed to smile on their object, it having been 
raining in torrents all day. (Hear, hear.) Hiis, 
doubtless, accounted fur the presence of so many 
friends. He earnestly hoped that no one present 
was so inconsistent as to use an umbrella, or to 
weax any waterproof article of dress. (Cheers ; j 


and a bustle at the fower end of the rooms, with 
cries of. Turn him out.) The disorder was occa- 
sioned by the timely discovery of a daring in- 
truderactually wearinga Macintosh cloak. Order 
having been restored by his instant expulsion, the 
venerable chairman continued : — Your dripping 
appearance proves that you do not. For his own 
port, he was happy to say, that he had been the 
honoured instrument of buying up and destroying 
no fe wer than thkteen umbrellas, and six waterproof 
hats, that blessed day. (Cheers.) Would that 
he possessed the requisite authority, he would as 
cordially issue an order for the demolition of all 
such vile innovations, as for the destruction of so 
many mad dogs. And this, by the way, re- 
minded him of hydrophobia— ^Hear, hear)— the 
most unnatural, the most monstrous of oU mon- 
strous diseases. Hate water I (Here the meet- 
ing was sensibly affbeted.) Ungrateful man ! 
This come of alcohol. Was hydrophobia ever 
heard of before alcohol came into use ? Had any 
one ever heard of a member of the Teo-Total 
Society dying of hydrophobia ? He challenged 
the world to produce an instance. It was his 
firm belief that hydrophobia was nothing else 
than demoniacal possession. And hence, as if 
in spite, it had of late, as was to be expedled, 
greatly increased ; for what were they but an 
anti-hydrophobia association ? 

He must apologize for his length and warmth; 
but abstinence was a subject on which temper- 
ance was a sin. Notliing but his deep sense of 
the importance of the object could have brought 
him out that evening ; for he found that as life 
advanced infirmities increased, flis inflrmitv, 
however, called for gratitude rather than com- 
plaint i for it was, and he was proud to own it, 
an aqueous humour. This reminded him that at 
the last meeting he had been asked two impor- 
tant questions ; Ist, what disease was to be most 
deprecated next to hydrophobia ?. He had now 
no hesitation in replying, diabetes. And, and, 
which is the most desirable fur th« termination 
r2 
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of life ? He muBt be, unworthy of the post he 
had the honour to fill in that sc^ety, if he did 
not boldly reply the dropsy. (Loud cheering.) 

On the chairman resuming his seat, a murmur 
went round that the rain had ceased, which 
threw a momentary damp on the assembly ; till 
the secretary, having read the minutes of the last 
meeting, proceeded to congratulate the society 
on the rapid progress their views were making. 
Ten wine-cellars and four breweries had been 
shut up, several public fountains opened, and 
more than five wells drained completely dry. If 
this did not show the public feeling he knew not 
what could. (Cheers.) He would read to them 
the following letters, just come to hand, in the 
contents of which he was sure they would take 
the deepest interest. The first was dated from 
“ Tee-total Hall, and ran thus : — 

“ My deah Sia, 

« It is our privilege to live kmidst the light of the 
1 9th centur}', and the liberty of America. What 
were the boasted discoveries of a Newton, com- 
pared with the discoveries and principles of the 
Tee-totalers ? Let us act worthy of the name. 
1 wish to live only to honour it. But of this you 
shall yourself judge. I have quite destroyed 
the new grapery, root and branch ; though it 
occauoned, among some of the members of my 
family, what 1 may well call a vinous fermenta- 
tion. You remember the walk that leads from 
the high road up to my house — ^you will be de- 
lighted to hear that I have erected on iron frame 
to span the entrance, like a gallows ; from which 
a bottle, marked alcohol^ is seen hanging in ter- 
rorem. My only fear is, that the vile thing sus- 
I>cnded may injure the reputation of the gallows. 
It is with no small pleasure — ^perhaps 1 might be 
excused for saying pride — that 1 can at length 
announce tfie completion of an invaluable little 
instrument, to be culled the alcohjUmeter ; which 
can be easily carried about, and constantly cin- 
])loyed to detect the presence and determine the 
quantity of alcohol in any gjven substance. For 
my part, I am quite horrified to think what 1 
have been ignorantly eating and drinking ; for, on 
applying the detector yesterday to thirty different 
articles of food, judge my dismay at discovering 
the presence of alcohol in no less than twenty-nine. 

1 know not now what 1 stiould do with out it. 

“ My little thermometer project succeeds won- 
derfully ; the mercury never risihg, now, above 
temperate^ even in the hottest season : this is a 
great desideratum for a Tee-totaler. But 1 
must conclude. Tliis day is to be devoted to a 
delicate investigation. The wise Pythagoras 
says, A fabis abstineto—** abstain from beans 
and 1 am determined to see whether the vulgar 
interpretation of the admonition — that his dis- 
ciples should abstain from election matters, in 
which beans were used for votes — ^be the right 
one; or whether, as I shrewdly suspect, he 
alludes to the presence of the accursed alcohol in 


beans. If my su^icion prove correct, I shall 
have my bean-fields immediately ploughed up. 

“ Yours, in the great cause, 

“J. Waterspout." 

The other letter is dated from “ Abstinence 
House i" and contains the reason of the writer’s 
absence from the meeting i — 

“ Mt dear Sir, 

" Nothing less than a serious domestic calamity 
could keep me from the meeting of this day. 
The calamity is this. Ever since the appalling 
statements of our excellent chairman, at our la.sl 
meeting, on the subject of ‘ spontaneous com- 
bustion,* I have been living in the hourly appre- 
hension of witnessing such an event in my elderly 
and, generally speaking, amiable maiden sister, 
whom nothing can induce to give up her long 
established habit of a glass a day. But on my 
venturing, in the most delicate manner, to allude 
to the dreadful possibility, an explosion took 
place, of the temper I mean, which can be ac- 
counted for only by the presence in her system 
of large quantities of the gases of which alcohol 
IS composed. How'cver, determined to take every 
precaution, 1 have kept several v(‘ssels of water 
tear me, night and day. Last night I was sud- 
denly awoke by a shriek, proceeding, as 1 thought, 
from my sister’s room ; and, starting to my feet, 

I felt assured that 1 perceived a disagreeable 
scent of burning. Bursting open the door, 1 
entered what appeared to me to bo a room full 
of smoke, and continued to discharge vessel after 
vessel on my beloved sister, whose screams only 
confirmed niy worst fears. Imagine my asto- 
nishment then at finding, when the vessels were 
emptied, and my strength exhausted, that no 
combustion had taken place, but that it had all 
'iginated in a fearful dream. The drenclied 
condition of my poor sister required inmiediatc 
attention ; and on medical aid being obtained, 
she proved to be in circumstances of consider- 
able danger. 

Yours, &c. devoted to Tee-totalism, 

‘ Z. Rainy." 

Several new members were enrolled, among 
whom the large family of the Pumpst all public 
characters, were conspicuous. 

Valuable presents 'of books were laid on the 
table ; among which we observed Pamphilius 
Hcrilachus De Nat. Aguarum : and Crato De 
Abstinentia. 

The chairman then called on Dr. Sangrado to 
bring up the remainder of his report on alcohol. 
The former part, containing an account of the 
component parts of alcohol, the mode of per- 
forming the analysis, and the quantity of abso- 
lute alcohol in mixtures of alcohol and water of 
different densities, had been read at a preceding 
meeting. In conclusion, Dr. S. now demon- 
strated, to the consternation of many of the 
audience, first, the presence of alcohol in sugar ; 
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secondly, the &ct that alcohol has great affinity 
for, and readily mii:es with water ; thirdly, the 
extreme difficulty of separating them; and, 
fourthly, the power of alcohol to dissolve the 
resins, &c. ; and added, that all bodies with which 
alcohol readily combined were now very properly 
called alcoates. He concluded with a prophecy 
that the time was not far distant when mankind 
would be divided into no other than the two 
great classes of alcoates and antUakoates, The 
prediction was received with loud applause. 

On the adoption of this report, the chairman 
threw out several' valuable remarks. It was, he 
said, a well-known fact, as Dr. S. had stated, that 
alcohol was capaffie of dissolving the strongest 
reason. (Here Dr. S. had to correct the amiable 
chairman, by stating, that his paper\eferred, not 
to the human reason, but to resinous matter.) 
The chairman, with that tact for turning every 
thing to account by which he is so much distin- 
guished, assured the meeting that there was 
little or no difference between the two, and 
suggested a vote of condemnation against sugar. 
This was carried nem. con. 


Dr. S. ro^ again to announce another im- 
portant discovery— the presence of alcohol in 
bread ; adding, that he had lately read of a baker 
in the old country actually publishing in his 
shop-window, “ Bread sold here, with the gin in 
it.” This discovery of the demon in bread occa- 
sioned considerable demur ; which ended by a 
proposition that the subject stand over till the 
next meeting. 

After several able speeches, and much in- 
teresting conversation, the following subjects, 
allotted to various members, were announced 
for the ensuing meeting : — Mr. A. to report on 
the advantages of using the old clepsydree^ or 
water-clocks ; Mr. M. to report concerning the 
ancient sect of the ed/sUnentSt and the ori^n and 
meaning of the phrase Bottle Imp ; and Dr. S. 
to communicate the result of his experiments as 
to the comparative s|rcngths of different waters, 
and whether treble X water is not too powerful 
for ordinary use, and might not be advantageously 
diluted and reduced. 

The next two meetings to be held on the 1st 
of April and St. Swithin’s day. 


DESIGN OF 

It was the custom of the remotest antiquity 
for every individual to act ns his own priest in 
sacrifices offt'red fur himself. Cam and Abel 
offered each his own oblation. In sacrifices de- 
signed for the family, the father was entitled to 
officiate as its priest j a right which we observe 
Noah and Job respectively exercised. In suc- 
ceeding times, when sacrifices were presented for 
communities consisting of various families, the 
prince of each community performed the public 
service.s. Tims Melchizedcc was both a king 
and priest, and was invested with a priesthood 
such as never distinguished any but Christ him- 
self. 

After the departure of the Israelites from 
Egypt, the priesthood was separated from the 
sovereignty and transferred to Aaron and his 
posterity, by the express command of God, who 
performed all the functions peculiar to that office. 

Them,” says Moses, " the Lord thy God hath 
chosen, to minister unto him, and to bless in the 
name of the Lord.” 

Whatever opinion may be adopted respecting 
the origin of sacrifices, there can be no question 
of the fact, that they were appointed by God 
under the Mosaic dispensation. They were both 
numerous and specific, and it is therefore of 
great importance to ascertain their general de- 
sign. 

Some have considered the Hebrew ritual as an 
imitation of the forms and ceremonies practised 
in Egypt, a condescension to the prejudices con- 
tracted by the Israelites in that country. But 
this is improbable ; for there is no one ceremony 


SACRIFICES. 

or usage but may be proved to have been used 
by Abraham or Moses, or by some of the wor- 
shippers of the true God, earlier than by any of 
the heathen nations. 

Without attempting to enumerate the various 
kinds of saciifices, it may be affirmed in general 
that they were typical, and types of Christ; that 
is,>they prefigured the fact of his personal sacri- 
fice, and exhibited the nature and design of it. 
Ill the epistle to the Hebrews, the holy of holies 
in the tabernacle is compared with the highest 
heaven, and the high-pricst of the Jews with 
Jesus Christ; and their sacrifices, especially 
those offered on the day of expiation, with the 
great sacrifice of Christ, as shadowing types with 
antitypes, as earthly things with those which are 
heavenly. Hence, some particular rites were 
appointed in relation to the principal victims, to 
represent some principal circumstances in the 
sacrifice of Christ. 

A “ type ” is a symbol of something future 
what is prefigured is the “ antitype.” A type Is 
prepared and designed by God to represent the 
antitype, which constitutes the distinction be- • 
tween a type and a simile. Many things are 
compared to others which were not made for 
the purpose of representing them. In comparing 
the two, the antitype supersedes the type, so that, 
vhenever it comes, there is no longer any use for 
the type. The efficacy of the type is nothing 
more than the symbolical representative whieh 
it contained. 

All the Jewish victims may be regarded as 
,ypes of the sacriflceof Christ. Thelipostic Paul 
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Mdy compares all (he different hinds of victims ato&emeai* the ilthmwA la ohedieima to the 
with (he one sacrifice of Christ, as types with the Divine command* transferr^ the sine of the peo- 
antitype. " Wherefore, when he coroeth into the pie, in a symbolioal representation, to the goat 
world, he saith, Sacrifice and offering thou would- that was to be led away into the wUdemeiSi and 
est not, but a body hast thou prepared me ; in the animal itself was conridemd as commui^oat- 
bnrnt-offeringa and sacrifices for sin thou hast ing defilement to the penon who led him away, 
had no pleasure. Then said I, Lo, 1 come (in The rite consisted in the imposition of the high- 
the vcdump of the book it is written of me,) to do priest's hands, aa representative of the people, 
thy will, O God. Above when he said, Sacrifice upon the head of the goat, aooompanied with 
and offering and burnt-offerings and offering for confession of sins. The same rites and the nfm e 


sin thou wouldest not, neither hadst pleasure 
therein; which are offered by the law; then 
said he, Lo, 1 come to do thy will, O God. He 
taketh away the first, that he may establish the 
second. Vky the winch will we are sanctified 
through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ 
once for all.” Heb. x. 5 — 10. No reasonable 
doubt can be entertained that those victims, whose 
carcasses were to be burnt without the camp, 
Yrere types of Christ, and tlfat in a more eminent 
degree than the rest. For, betides their un- 
blemished perfection, in which they prefigured 
Christ in common with the rest, all these victims 
were piacular, as was his sacrifice. And they 
the more eminently typified his sacrifice by the 
very circumstance of their being commanded to 
be burnt without the camp. “The bodies of 
those beasts whose blood is brought into the 
smetuary by the high-pricst for sin, are burned 
without the camp. Wherefore Jesus also, that 
he might sanctify the people with his own blood, 
suffered without the camp.” There would be no 
force in the argument respecting the place where 
It was requisite Christ should suffer death, unless 
all the victims whose blood was to be carried 
into the sanctuary had typified his sacrifice. 

Our Lord himself taught that the sacrifices of 
the Jewsjvere typical or prefiguiative of his 
sufferings. “ These are tiie words which I spake 
imto you, while 1 was yet with you, that all 
things must be fulfilled, which were written in 
the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in 
the psalms, concerning roe. Then opened he 
their understanding, that they might understand 
the Scriptures, and said unto them. Thus it is 
written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and 
to rise from the dead the third day.” Luke xxiv. 
44—46. K the sacrifices of the law were typical, 
this reference to the law of Moses, as evidence 
for the necestity of his sufferings, was appropriate 
and forcible ; if not, it was wholly irrelevant. 

The Jewish sac^ces were idso vicarious, as 
well as typical ; and typical more especially in 
this respect. Vicarious punishment is an evil 
inflicted on one being to expiate the guilt of 
another* with a view to save the transgressor 
himself from punishment. The punishment in- 
flicted on the substitute may either be of the same 
kind* or different from that which the offender 
merited. It is common Mth the sacred writers 
to speak of sin as a defilement, and hence to 
expiate is to purify. On the solemn day of 


efficacy belonged to the victims whose blood was 
carried into the sanctuary, and whose bodies were 
carried without the camp. There conld not be 
a more evident instance of vicarious punishment 
than for the sins of the offerefo first to be trans- 
ferred* by a symbolioal rite, to the victims about 
to be slaiu, &nd then to be immediately expiated 
by the blood of those victims to which they had 
been transferred. And the law declared “ it is 
the blood that maketh an atonement for the 
soul.” We must observe also, that the blood was 
not only shed, but “ presented to God.” It was 
thus signified that the life of the victim was sur- 
rendered to God as the price of expiation, and 
to obtain favour for the transgressor; and hence 
we see on what principle vicarious punishment 
was sustahied by Christ, “ who gave his life,” as 
't is declared, “ a ransom for us.” 

It has been said that the transference of tins 
could never be real, but only figurative. TVue; 
but the figure had a meaning, which was, that 
Jhe victims were substituted for the offenders, 
ind expiated the sins for which they were sacri- 
ficed. 

The right by which punishment for sin is iivi 
fiicted on a substitute, rests either on the sovc- 
'eignty of the party who punishes, or the consent 
►f him who is punished, united with sovereignty. 
The former was the case in the Jewish sacrifices, 
the latter in that of Christ. The law may be 
satisfied either by an offender suffering the 
unishment of hb own sin, or by a substitute 
who sustains the punishment of anothefs sin. 
The substitute suffers not the precise penalty of 
.he law, which can be inflicted only on the offender 
timself, but a punbhmcnt which secures the same 
nd — ^the restoration and preservation of the au- 
thority of the violated law. The efficacy ftfppiun ni^l 
luffering must arise from its being equivalent to 
the crime ; but that of a vicarious kinii^ from the 
acceptance of the substitutUm on the part of 
Tod, and from the wilRognesis* purity, dignity, 
and merit of the substitute. 

All these coutiderations are applicable to the 
sacrifice of Christ, which therefore the Jewish 
sacrifices prefigured. He sustained the character 
of a real high-priest ; and in that character offered 
up himself as a real sacrifice. The apostie runs 
ipi exact parallel in proof of hb priesthood be- 
tween him and the Jeyrish priests^ in being taken 
from amou their brethren, in the appoiqtment 
toeotiier g}ni, and sacrifl^ei^ in being sahjiect to 
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inflnnity and aufferin^, and ethar points. And. 
then, with regard to the offering itself without 
a saoiiflce there could not be a priest ; and what 
was the sacrifice ? '* Who needeth not daily, as 
those high-prlests, to offbr up sacrifice, first for his 
own sins, and then for the people's : for this he 
did once, when he offered up himself.” Every 
part of our Saviour’s proceedings with regard to 
his sufferings show they were voluntary j and his 
very words, “for their sakes I sanctify myself,” is 
equivalent to saying, *' I offer myself to be slain 
as a piacular victim.” Having been sacrificed on 
the cross, he ascended to heaven, and entered 
the holy of holies as our High-priest, as well as 
the Lamb slain; precisely as the highrpriest of the 
Jews carried the blood of the victims into the 
innermost sanctuary of the temple, as a sign of 
their precious sacrifice, and sprinkled it towards 
the mercy-seat. 

The whole argument of the apostle, in the 
book of the Hebrews, proceeds on an “ assumed 
similarity and correspondence in the nature and 
objects of the Jewish priesthood and that of 
Christ.” Now it has been shown that the Jewish 
sacrifices were a necessary consideration of for- 
giveness, and a means of obtmning it It follows, 
therefore, that as the death of Christ is spoken of 
in language applied to the Jewish sacrifices, it is 
the great consideration for the forgiveness of 
bin, and the long-predicted and perfectly and 
only efficacious means of obtaining it. In con- 
formity with these views, a few out of numerous 
passages of holy writ may be cited, which, if they 
do not proclaim a real atonement for sin, can have 
no meaning whatever, and must necessarily mis- 
lead us. It might also be remarked, that if the 
Jewish sacrifices were not typical, they were 
manifestly absurd, and there was the pomp of 
ceremony without the reality of worship. “ He 
was numbered with the transgressors, and he bare 
the sin of many.” ** The Lord hath laid on him 
the iniquity of us all.” ** He was wounded for 
our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniqui- 
ties, the chastisement of our peace was upon him, 
and by his stripes we are healed.” “ Thou shalt 
make his soul an offering for sin.” "Messiah 
shall be cut off, but not for tumself.” ** The Son 
of man came to give his life a ransom for many.” 
" For this is my blood of the New Testament, 


whidh is shfdlbnnany, ibr the remission of sins.” 
" Brihold the Lamb of God, that taketh away the 
sins of the worid.” ** Whom God hath set forth 
to be a propitiation thiouf^ feith In his blood, to 
declare his righteousness for the remission of sins 
that are past” ** When we were without strength, 
in dde time Christ died for the ungodly.” “Even 
Christ our passover was sacrificed for us.” " Who 
gave himself for our sins.” “ Now once in the 
end of the world hath he put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himselfi” " Who his own self bare 
our sins in his own body on the tree.” “ Hiou 
wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy 
blood.” 

Some theologians represent our Lord as an 
example and martyr only. It is not denied that 
he was both, but he was more— he was a sacrifice 
for sin. Do the passages quoted represent him as 
an example and martyr only, or chiefly ? Obviously 
not They ascribd merit to his blood — efficacy 
to his death — and a redeeming power to his self- 
immolation. They connect the fact of his death 
with the t3rpical sacrifices of the Jews and the 
remission of sin. What absurdity would there 
be in the frequent and fervent appeals of apostles, 
and how dissimilar to all they declare respecting 
others, if he be viewed as a martyr only I What 
can they in this case mean by “ coming to him,” 
“ believing on him,” " trusting in him,” commit- 
ting thy soul to him,” and other similar ex- 
pressions? What can be meant by curses 
denounced upon those who do not come to him— 
by the assurance that ** he that believeth hath 
life,” and the contrary ? How would this sound 
with reference to Paul, Peter, John, or Stephen ? 
It is needless to urge the inquiry. Such an 
application of terms would be manifestly an 
abuse of language — a trial of credulity, and a 
falsification of Scripture. If Christ were not a 
sacrifice, he was not a Saviour, and yo are yet in 
your sins. Then there is no hope on earth — ^no 
redemption from the grave — ^no pardon for sin- 
no peace with God— no blessedness in heaven! 
Then had the Jewish economy no meaning, and 
the Christian no truth. Then is the Bible a book 
of history or morals ; we have no better religion 
than the wisdom of men has devised ; and he 
who rejects the Cross may, if he please^, receive 
the crescent. X. 


GEMS, AND GEM ENGRAVING. 


Gxvb.— T hese minor sculptures of antiquity 
form, in many of the museuma and collections of 
the learned and the wise, very beauriful and per- 
fect specimens of what the ^ench so poeticdly 
term the byouterie of sculpture. Many an antique 
gem is the key to u store of mythological or 
historical illustration, or the first link of a chain 
of poetical associations, and, as such, is gazed 
on, and read, and fel^ by the man of classical 


taste, in a manner of which none but he can ibnn 
an adequate conception. It may be the portrait 
of a Pericles, an Aristides, a Leonidas, a Cato, a 
Cicero ; or it may elucidate an Eleusis, a Mara- 
thon, or a Pharsalia ; or it may, in the lineaments 
of a Sappho or a Pindar, wake in the imagination 
a beautiful paiadisebof music and imagery, and, 
like the magic touches of the masters of song, 
spread before us a feast of rapturous and illusive 
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enchantment. This may be oluc>c|ated by two 
references, equally beautiful and often quoted; 
the one where Shakspeare brings “the sweet 
south ” to “ breathe upon the bank of violets j** 
the other where the divine and glorious Milton, 
that minstrel of the lost Paradise, speaks of those 
who sail 

“ Be^d the Cape of Hope — — 

Sabeui odonn, from the spicy ahoro 

Of Araby the blessed.’* 

Such quotations as these, and numerous others 
which could be named, diffuse a beautiful imagery 
over our household words and thoughts, and shed 
the glorious calm of starry dreams over the solU 
tude of our midnight slumbers. 

The importance of sculptured gems to the in- 
vestigadon of some of the mystic histories of a 
renowned antiquity ; to the artist and amateur, 
as assisting further in the development of tlic 
same ; and to the cultivatioir of that natural and 
elevating indulgence which, in the solemn and 
overshadowing hours of reverential thought, we 
foci when gazing on the features of the mighty 
and departed dead, is sufficient at once to pro> 
claim them as objects of delightful and attentive 
study. Gems illustrate the mystic attributes and 
tales of mythology, the costumes of antiquity, the 
delightful romances and fictions of the poets, the 
characteristics of the earlier tongues and lati- 
guages of the ancient nations, the great eras of 
historic actions and events, and the early origin, 
progress, and increased perfection of the fine arts 
in the remote and shadowy ages of the past In 
support of these assertions, it will be sufficient 
to refer to the circumstance, that the full coun* 
tenances and linear profiles of Virgil and Maccc> 
nas, of Cicero and Alexander, are known to us 
but by the impressions we have received of them 
from sculptihed gems. Again, the Venus of 
Praxiteles, the head of the Phidian Minerva, the 
Apoxyomenos of Polycletus, those glories and 
triumphs of the ancient art of statuary, are to be 
found in our day only minutely and funtly sha- 
dowed forth in miniature resemblance upon gems ; 
and the restorations of the Venus de Medici and 
the Laocoon have been made only and entirely 
from gems. They offer to the reflecting mind 
a vast and endless treasure of the brilliant 
tlioughts and buried wisdom, the forgotten skill 
and the vanished beauty of a past era and epoch, 
when the mind and the form of man had, in the 
days of the venerable and antique philosophy of 
« Greece and Rome, reached the nearest summit 
on the Parnassian hill of perfection. 

But if we extend the range of our inquiries 
still further into this singular and delightful branch 
of art, we shall find that the first use to which 
the discovery of gem-engraving was applied was 
to the sculpture of signets, and that this came 
from the common fountain-source and origin of 
all the fine arts— India. Sfgnets of lapis-lazuli ' 
and emerald, bearing Sanscrit and other vema- | 


cular inscriptions of that land, have been found, 
bearing evidence of an olden antiquity beyond 
all ages of record. From India the natural trans- 
mitted stream of the fine arts was to Egypt ; 
and the national museums and collections in 
England, as well as those of private individuals, 
artists, and amateurs, abound with cameos and 
intaglios bearing hieroglyphic inscriptions, figures 
of Isis, Osiris, the lotus, and the crocodile, together 
with the entire and endless array of symbolic 
Egyptian mythology, wrought upon jaspers, eme- 
ralds, basalts, blood-stones, and turquoises. Even 
at this early period of the historic eras of man- 
kind, it will be thus seen that the mechanical 
skill of sculpture and engraving attained a very 
high degree of excellence and perfection. In 
the times of die ancient Israelites, we find this 
same skill in the fine arts in full exercise. The 
stones composing the breastplate of the high- 
priest of the Jews were each engraved with the 
name and title of one of the twelve tribes of the 
land, and of those stones one was a diamond. 

The Etruscans, that remote and fragmentary 
nation, of whose existence but little is known 
to us, save but from the classic and beautiful 
fragments of their arts, — but who, on the faith of 
those fragments, must take a high and glorious 
rank amongst the polished and classical nations 
of the olden world, — have enriched and beautified 
many of our national collections with gems of a 
peculiar compound stylo of sculpture. Ttieir 
general shape is somewliat similar, in its outline 
and appearance, to the Egyptian, that of the 
scarabeus more particularly ; and even in those 
gems where the shape and style vary, the scara- 
beus is frequently found engraven, 'flie subjects 
which tlicy represent are chiefly Greek, but of 
the more antique history of that land, — the war 
of the chiefrmns at Thebes, Pelcus devoting bis 
hmr, Tydeus after bathing, Theseus imprisoned 
by Pluto, Perseus with Medusa’s head, Capaneus 
struck by lightning before Thebes, and Hercules 
bearing the tripod ; these, and others which em- 
body the early mythological histories of the 
Grecian deities, have been among the finest 
sculptures on the Etruscan gems. From this 
nation we find that the art of gem- engraving 
passed to the Greeks, who cherished and culti- 
vated it among the arts which they had made 
their own ; and in a short time, by their energy 
and perseverance, brought it to its highest sum- 
mit of perfection. In due process of tiine the 
genius of the Greeks, which has left to us the 
remnants and fragments of so many wonders 
in the larger sculpture, became displayed with 
scarcely less power and beauty in those more 
minute and miniature works of art. So truly has 
this been proved, that it may be asserted as an 
axiom in the artistical history of Greece, that 
had the fame of the statues of Greece perished, 
the fame of her arts might have been as well and 
as nobly sustained by the exquisite beauty and 
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sculpture of her gems. The era of that school 
whose followers more particularly excelled in the 
art of gem-engraving maybe divided into three 
separate and distinct periods. From the time of 
Theodorus the Samian, who was the sculptor o 
the celebrated emerald Polycrates, to the period 
including the reign and victories of Alexander 
ti Jreat, may be considered the first period ; 
aom the reign of Alexander to that of Augustus, 
the second ; and from the time of Augustus to 
the fall of the empire may be considered the 
third and last period. 

The characteristics which particularly distin 
guish the Greek gems, are those of delicate grace 
and stern vigour ; the auxiliaries and adornments 
are composed in a fine classical spirit ; the em- 
blems and attributes exhibit a care and accuracy 
of delineation and composition, which implies an 
extraordinary degree of historical and mythologi- 
cal information in the class of artists to whom 
the delicate workmanship of these sculptures was 
intrusted, and who may be considered to have 
been but as slaves during the long period of 
years in which the art wliich they possessed was 
known and practised. Tlie Greek gems gene- 
rally exhibit the figure nude ; the Roman gems 
displayed the figure draped ; the fonner were 
chiefly intaglios, and exhibited the finest work- 
manship ; and where cameos were produced they 
were generally inferior in form, delineation, and 
sculpture. 

The great number of these gems, which were 
sculptured whilst the art was in the rich fresh- 
ness of its youth and glory, compared with the 
actual small number which have come down to 
us in modern times, cannot but afibrd the melan- 
choly proof that a vast number of these beautiful 
works of art must liave perished ; but with this 
sorrowing reflection we may mingle the happy 
reminiscence that many of these gems have reaclicd 
us, whose delicate beauty and superiority of de- 
sign and sculpture make the glory of tlic cabinets 
in which they are enshrined. Of this character 
are— 

The Alexander and Olympias, a cameo in the 
Vatican, which was formerly in the Odescalchi 
collection, and is a work of remarkable size and 
beauty. 

Bacchus and Ariadne in a chariot drawn by 
centaurs, the apotheosis of Germanicus, Agrip- 
pina and Germanicus, Ulysses, Tiberius, Hadrian, 
Antliidus ; all in the royal collection at Paris. 

The apotheosis of Augustus, in two lines of 
figures, with Livia as Rome, and her fomiiy, with 
Neptune and Cybele in the background ; in the 
imperial collection at Vienna. 

The magnificent cameo sculptured on a sar- 
donyx, and which has given origin to much 
learned dispute among the Tristans and Mont, 
iaucons, but which is now conadered to repre- 
sent the apotheosis of Augustus and his family. 
On the upper line, and at the summit of jthe 


gem, are represented the emperor and theprinces 
of the house of Tiberius seated among the gods. 
On the second line, and more in the centre of 
the gem, is represented Germanicus, with Agrip- 
pina and Caligpila beside him. On the lowest 
line, at the lower border of the gem, are repre- 
sented the captives. 

The intaglios which have been handed down 
to us are still more numerous than the cameos, 
and of a more remote period of antiquity and 
excellence of detail and design. Many and 
various have been the keen and classical ^squi- 
sitions indulged in and written upon with refer- 
ence to the design and intent which some of 
these are intended to represent. As an example 
of this, we may mention the beautiful gem Cor- 
nelia, which is supposed to have been Michael 
Angelo's seal, and is now in the cabinets of the 
Parisian collection. In this some have recog- 
nised a sacrifice in memory of the birth of Bac- 
chus, the birth of Alexander, or the fesrival of 
Panathenaia. Others, again, have supposed it 
to represent the Paanepsiae; Alexander in the 
character of the Indian Bacchus, or a copy of 
figures in the plafond of the Capella Sistina, at 
Rome ; or, lastly, the representation of a simple 
village festa ; which latter has been considered, 
and vdtli much truth, to be the most probable 
conjecture. The industry of Pliny has collected 
a hst of the most celebrated Greek engravers ; 
and the additional names and notices which have 
been collected are but few and obscure. Among 
both of these we may enumerate — 

Pyrgoteles — the only engraver to whom Alex- 
ander would intrust his portrait on gems — the 
heads of Alexander and Phocion. 

Tryphon— the marriage of Cupid and Psyche. 

Chmiiius— Terpsichore standing. 

Admon — Hercules drinking. * 

Coenus — Adonis, a Faun celebrating the bac- 
dianalia. 

Cneius — the stealing of the palladium, a young 
Hercules, a Cleopatra of singular beauty, a The- 
seus wearing the spoils of the bull of Marathon. 

Dioscorides — (the most eminent engraver of 
the reign of Augustus)— a Mercury with the 
~>eta8us, the caducous, and the cloak ; a Diomede ^ 
vith the palladium ; an lo, an incomparable gem ; 
a head of Demosthenes, two busts of Augustus, 
a Perseus gazing on Medusa’s head. 

Epitynchanus — A Bcllerophon mounted on 
Pegasus, a rich cornelian, in the possession of 
the chevalier d'Azard ; a head of Sextus Pompey. , 

Evodus — an aqua-inanne, on which is sculp- 
tured a portrait of Julia, the daughter of Titus 
and Marcia. Tliis work is a most admirable one 
for the elegance of the design and the skill and 
delicacy of the workmanship. 

Ttiese artists and their works constitute but a 
jimall proportion of the names or productions of 
the great engravers Sf Greece. ' From that fa- 
mured laud it may be traced to the sunny cli- 
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bate of Italy, where it was cherished and sup- 
ported, though with less aptitudh and skill, by 
ttioae who professed it, than had been evinced 
ey the artists of that land where it had risen to 
As lughest pitch of pristine excellence. 

When the last ruin of the Roman empire fell, the 
art of engraving upon gems sank into comparative 
lowness and insignificance, and was but feebly cul- 
tivated and sustained during the savage darkness 
aud tumult of those ages, which have over been 
denominated “barbaric.” During the reign of 
the Medici, literature and the fine arts under- 
went a genmal revival ; and during the years of 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, 
tlie most celebrated engravers on gems were 
found among the Italians. Next to Italy, Ger- 
many held the next rank ; and Kilian, (who, from 
his skill in the art, was named the German 
Pyrgoteles,) Pickier, and Natter, were among 
the ablest and the most iamed of modern 
artists. 

In France, ti&e fondness and, we had almost 
said, the exclusive taste of the nation fur works 
of art on a vast and extended scale, to strike 
the popular eye, hastened most materially to turn 
off and withdraw the attention of the artists from 
the finer skill and minuter beauty of gem-engrav- 
ing and sculpture. There are but few French 
artists of repute ; and the science and skill re- 
quired for the higher perfection of gom-engraviug 
seem to have nearly perished, or dropped into 
comparative oblivion. 

• In the museums and cabinets of both public 
and private collections, the skill and science of 
English artists have ever held a deservedly high 
and favoured rank j and the names of Simon, 
Keisen, Brown, and Marchant, may be named 


amongst those who have sculptured many gems 
of remarkable taste, spirit, and learning. 

Ibe principal collections^ cabbiets, and mu- 
seums of gems are to be found in foreign cities. 
Previous to the last invarion of the French, the 
principal ones in Italy were the Florentine, 
founded by Lorenzo de Medici ; the Strozzi, the 
Ludovisi, the Azara, and that in the Vatican 
Besides these may be enumerated the St. Peters- 
burgh, the Prussian, the Danish, the Orange, and 
the Vienna collections. In the British Museum 
is a fine collection of valuable gems, which de- 
serve to be more publicly known than they are. 
The principal private coUections in England are 
those of the noble fiunilics of Devonshire, Marl- 
borough, Bedford, and Carlisle. 

We cannot conclude this article without re- 
marking, that although tho finer and richer class 
and order of gems may be seldom within the 
means of private purchasers, yet that the art of 
making pastes or coloured stones places all that 
constitutes the true value of the original gem— > 
its story and its beauty — entirely within the most 
moderate expenditure. In Italy sulphur and 
wax impressions irom the most famous gems are 
frequently to be met with ; but we bcUeve that 
the best imitations of the antique are to be met 
with in the pastes executed by Mr. Tassie, of 
Leicester-square. Among these the delicate 
sculpture and fine tint of the gem are executed 
and copied with a most praiseworthy and extra* 
ordinary fidelity. This collection of Mr. Tassie’s, 
which may be considered as the most complete 
in Europe, amounts, we believe, to upwards of 
fifteen thousand, and comprises the finest fac- 
simile copies of the most wonderful and cele- 
brated gems known. Epson. 


PEN AND INK SKETCHES.— No. I. 

MISTEB XOFTT. 


It ia our intention to prepare, for the amuse- 
nent «sd edification of our readers, a series of 
pen and ink sketohes of some of our and their 
dear fidends^ Many have already sat, others are 
sow ritring to us ; and others, again, only wait 
their tom. Among the portraits now in progress 
are those of HUBstresses Kind, Smooth, Fussy, 
Snake, Meddle, and Soft ; Mines Double, Finical, 
and I^Eemse; Messieurs Sanguine, Gossip, Busy, 
Subtle, Punepisoud, and Snap. The first which 
W6 are eoalM to hong, in what we hope will 
hereafter be a very respectable gallery, is that of 
Mr. Lofty. 

Lofty is a great mazH-a very great man. 
There have been many great men since tihe 
oreatUm. Horace iofoims us that brave men 
were l&vbig hefixre Agamemnon, and doubtless 
mafty fi^ ones were also living in that remote 
pali^ We have nnoe had Homer, Hesiod, 


Pindar, Euripides, Xenophon, Plato, Demos- 
thenes, Euclid, Terence, Cssar, Cicero, Virgil, 
Horace, Livy, Tacitus, Plutarch, ABred, Dante, 
Hannibal, Alexander, Shakspeaie, Bacon, Mfitop, 
Cromwell, Dryden, Pope, Wren, Marlborough, 
Locke, Frederick, Peter of Russia, Charles Xll., 
Addison, Newton, Raffa^e, Michael Angelo, Sal- 
vator Rosa, Claude, Cervantes, Racine, Corneille, 
La Place, Handel, Mozart, Burke, fbx, Pitt, Sheri- 
dan, Washington, Watt, Conova, Napoleon, 
Goethe, Scott, Byron, Canning, Coleridge^ 
WelUngtoD, Wilkie, Chantrey, Wordsworth, 
Mnjendie, Brougham, Moore, and a host besidssb 
both ancient and modem, too numerous to 
mention. 

These were, or are, all great meni yet Lofty, 
in iit greatness, vesemhles none of these i he is 
not a great statesman, warrior, poet, pointer, 
architect, orator, ohemis^ §aa\fini, mathemjMioiom 
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surgeon, or philosopher; but ho is a great lover 
and admirer of himself. A deceased statesman 
proved that it is possible for a man to turn his 
hack on himself. It must, therefore, be possible 
for him to behold hhnself through a glass. Tliis 
Lofty does, taking care to use a magnifier of first- 
rate power, and when he has occasion to look 
upon his fellows, he inverts the telescope, and 
thus deludes himself into a feeling similar to that 
which Gulliver must have experienced while 
residing among the LUliputians. An artist having 
occasion to illustrate the singular production of 
St. PatriGk’B eccentric Dean, above alluded to, 
could not do better than take a full-length of 
Mr. Lofty. The air, carriage, every thing re- 
quired, he would be in immediate possession of, 
without the slightest exercise of imagination, if 
indeed he should happen to possess a faculty so 
rare. Yes, in Lofty he would find a Gulliver 
ready made, for he ever walks as if there was 
danger at every step of his crushing a hundred 
or so of the subjects of his majesty of Lilliput 
beneath the sole of his boot. 

Lofty^ notions ore ludicrously aristocratical, as 
far as his station in life is concerned. Had he 
been a peer, he would have been one of the most 
pertinacious sticklers for the privileges of his 
ordeTf unless indeed the superior degree of en- 
lightenment and more enlarged view of society 
which such rank supposes, should have prevented 
his imbibing the vulgar and narrow feeling which 
now influences him. He pretends not to the 
distinction of birth : indeed, the fact of the ex- 
istence of his father is only presumptive, yet he 
is a man of fashion, for he pays and receives 
morning visits ; he moves in a circle of gentility, 
for he receives and attends tea-parties; his 
station is exalted, for he is member of a pro- 
fession ; he is eminent in learning, for he pro- 
ceeded in the Latin grammar beyond Ate, hme, 
hoc; and wo believe, though we cannot vouch 
for the fact, knows nearly the whole of the Greek 
alphabet. He has a knowledge of the fine arts, 
for he pays an annual visit to Someiset-house 
of science, for he peruses the Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine. He is decidedly literary, for he seldom 
omits to turn over the pages of the Literary 
Gazette and the Athenaeum ; and altogether, 
as we trust we have made sufficiently apparent, he 
is a very exalted and consequential personage. 

Lofty’s associates are mostly men possessed 
more or less of that species of gieatneis by which 
he is so distinguished ; and although he perceives 
among them no equkl, he yet permits the ap- 
proaches of a chosen few, and extends to them 
the peculiai privilege of basking occasionally in 


the beams of his genius— of now and then draw- 
ing life and li^t from a luminary so resplendent. 

Lofty, as may be supposed, js in the habit of 
speaking in a depreciating strain of post of the 
inferior individuals moving around him. But the 
wonder is— and the feet says much for his dis- 
position, which we believe to be naturally amiable 
—that be does not do this to a greater extent 
considering his fixed belief in the magnitude of 
his own importance, and the diminutiveness of 
that of others. It will sometimes happen that 
some one of his acquaintance is not disposed to 
acknowledge the gulf fixed between him and his 
traduccr to be quite so wide as the latter sup- 
poses. He is presumptuous enough to require 
an explanation of something which Lofty has 
said ; then the character of the latter shines 
forth in all its glory and grandeur. 

Lofty will not, of course, condescend to ac- 
knowledge that he did, or assert that he did not, 
say the thing complained qf. He will not de- 
mean himself by giving a direct explanation of 
any kind ; but, to preserve bis dignity, he dodges 
right and dodges left of the question, like a full- 
dressed courtier returning from a drawing-room, 
who secs in the crowd a sweep already nearly in 
contact with him ; and as the aforesaid courtier 
may, in his endeavours to avoid actual contact 
witii his sooty neighbour, put his leg knee-deep 
in the kennel, so Lofty sometimes comes out of 
tiiese affairs bedaubed to an extent which would 
be very prejudicial to self-complacency less in- 
vulnerable than his. Extremes meet ; pride and 
meanness are twin-brothers. So Loffy, in en- 
deavouring to retain his supposed altitude, de- 
scends to a level which would never be reached 
by an individual less exalted in his own estima- 
tion. 

Yet, after all, even in his sinuosifles Lo% is 
the great man: if he deviates from the direct 
course, it is not with the gentle, moderate curvu- 
ture of the earth-worm. No, his twistings and 
twiuings are all on a large scale, like those of the 
boa constrictor. Great he arms to be in all 
situations ; therefore, when he shuffles, he is a 
great shuffler. We are not without hope tW 
time and a few lessons, unpalatable it may be, 
yet extremely salutary, may modify Lofty’s 
character, and reduce him to the natural dimen- 
sions of man ; a result much to be desired, for, in 
proportion as he becomes less greatt he will un- 
doubtedly become more respectable, 

Header, if you wish to (i^over Lofty, do not • 
trouble yourself to look in the " Court Guide,” 
he is to be met with in most (^the street! 
of London. 
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COLERIDGE AND PLAGIARISM. 


Mb. Coleridge has often been charged with 
plagiarism, whether justly or not wo do not now 
mean to decide ; perhaps the following statement 
may be mistaken by some for a confirmation of 
the charge. 

The following lines of Coleridge’s were pub- 
lished in the complete edition of his poetical 
works, by Pickering, without any allusion to a 
B jmtlflr poem by any other writer ; 


Unperishing youth 1 

Tiion leapest from forth 

The cell of thy hidden nativity. 

Never mortal saw 

The cradle of the strong one ; 

Never mortal heard 

The gathering of his voices,— 

The deep-murmured chorus of, the son of the rock, 
That is &iped evermore at his slumberless fountain. 
There’s a cloud at the portal, a spray-woven veil 
At the shrine of his ceaseless renewing ; 

It embosoms the roses of dawn. 

It entangles the shafts of the moon. 

And into the bed of its stillness 

The moonshine sinks down as in slumber. 

That the son of the rock, that the nursling of heaven 
May be bom in a holy twilight 1 

AKTISTaOPUE. 

The wild goat in awe 

Iiooks up, and beholds 

Above thee the cliff inaccessible. 

Thou, at once full-born, 

Madd’nest in thy joyance, 

Whirlest, shatter’st, splitt’st. 

Life invulnerable. 

The following is a literal translation of a Ger- 
man poem by Count Friedrich Leopold von 
Stolberg : — 

Unperishing youth 1 
Thou streamest from forth 
The cliff of the rock. 

Never mortal saw 

The cradle of the strong one j 

Never mortal beard 

The lisping of the noble one in the bubbling well. 

How beautiful thou art 
In silvery locks I 
How terrible thou art 

With the tiinnder of the echoing rocks around I 
Before thee trembles the fir ; 

Thou burlest the fir. 

Both root and branch. 

The rocks implore thee ; 

Hum seiaest the rocks. 

And spurning rollest them like pebbles away I 
^ The sun clothes thee 
In the beams of his glory ; 

He paints, with the hues of the rainbow, 

The waving clouds of the scattering flood. 

Why hastenest thou so 
To the green, green sea ? 

Art not pleased so near to heaven ? 

Not pleased in the echoing rocks ? 

Not pleased iii the hanging oak^boah ? 


O, hasten not so 

To the green, green sea 1 

Youth I still thou’rt strong as a god, 

Free as a god. 

True, the tranquil calm smiles on thee beneath, 

The rolling motion of the silent sea, 

Now silver'd by the floating moon, 

Now golden and red in the western beam. 

O, youth ! what is the silken calm. 

What the smiling of the friendly moon. 

The purple and gold of the evening snn. 

To him who feels himself in the bonds of slavery ? 
Still streamest thon wild, 

As thy heart doth bid 1 

Yonder, beneath rule of changing winds, 

Of the stillness of death, in the servile sea I 

O, hasten not so 

To the green, greon sea I 

Youth 1 still thou art strong as a god, 

Free as a god I 

It would have been no disparagement to Mr. 
Coleridge if he had mentioned that such a piece 
had been written by Stolberg; and if he had 
called his own an imitation from Stolberg, it 
would not have been more than was due to the 
German poet. The German has great merit, 
perhaps as much in that language as Coleridge 
has in English. Coleridge’s poem was cited, in 
No. Cl. of the “ Quarterly Review,” (** Review of 
Translations of Pindar”) as a rare specimen of 
rhythm without rhyme ; and justly so. Perhaps 
there is no instance in the whole compass of 
English poetry in which words, metre, and ca- 
dence arc so admirably adapted to express the 
sense intended to be conveyed. The wild, 
ebullient sportiveness of the gushing cataract 
could hardly have been transferred to paper more 
faithfully than it is here. Certainly, it was writ- 
ten under tlie inspiration of Stolberg ; but, not- 
withstanding this, it is, in most respects, original, 
— the melody is original, and tiie latter part is 
original in words, ideas, and every thing else. 
With Stolberg’s lines before him, probably no 
writer but Coleridge could have produced so 
perfect a poem. No other poet with whom we 
arc acquainted, in any language, appears to have 
possessed so delicate a sense of harmonious com- 
binations, so elastic a susceptibility to the im- 
pulses of the melodious, or so unerring an instinct 
in detecting and perpetuating the just balance : 
instinct, we call it, though, in reality, the power 
to which we allude, if primarily a ^ft of nature, 
is only brought to the perfection we speak of 
in its wider application, by close and minute 
attention, and a continued observation of the 
phenomena of sound. 

Coleridge has imitated, and acknowledged the 
mitation of, another poem of Stolberg , — ** Tell's 
Birth-place.” This is almost a translation. 
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FUNERAL CEREMONY AT TA.VOY. 

BY THB BEV. H. UALCOU, A. V. 


Dvbxno my stay at Tavoy were performed the 
funeral-rites of a very distinguished pongee, or 
priest; it is a rare occurrence, of course, and 
attracted the attention of almost the entire popu- 
lace. He had been dead several months, and 
was preserved, embalmed, and cased in wax, till 
now, when the ceremony of burning was to be 
performed. The body had been covered with 
wax, after extracting its juices and applying the 
usual preservatives, and was lying in state under 
a highly ornamented canopy. The face and 
feet, where the natural shape had been restored 
by the coating of wax, were visib^ and com- 
pletely gilded. Five or six cars on low wheels, 
very magnificent in Burman eyes, had been pre- 
pared, to which were attached long ropes, to 
some of them at each end j they were con- 
structed chiefly of cane or bamboo, and were, in 
their general construction, in pretty good taste, 
and quite costly withal, in gold leaf, worked 
niu«8lm, &c. When the set day arrived, the 
)>ody and its decorated coffin was removed, 
amid an immense concourse, from its place under 
the canopy to one of these cars, with an exces- 
sive din of drums, gongs, cymbals, trumpets, &c. 
W^hen it was properly adjusted in its new loca- 
tion, a number of men mounted tiic car at each 
end, and hundreds of people grasped the ropes, 
to draw it to the place of burning, iialf a mile 
distant. But it had not advanced many paces 
before those behind drew it buck. The air was 
rent with the shouting of each party to encourc^e 
their men. The other cars of the procession 
w'ere dragged to and fro in the same manner. 
'J’he pretence of the one party was a devout 
desire to accomplish the funeral-rites ; and that 
of the other, an affectionate reluctance to part 
with the remains. Some two or three old women 
at the ropes looked grave ; all the others were 
laughing and making sport of the operation. 1 
came away, at length, leaving them contending 
still. 

For several days the populace amused them- 
selves with dragging the cars backward and for- 
ward wliich 1 did not care to see ; but at length, 
being informed by the governor that at three 
o’clock to-day the burning would take place, 1 
repaired to the spot, and found the advancing 
party had, of course, succeeded ; and all the cars 
were in an open field, where was the place of 
burning, enclosed by a light fence. A great 
concourse filled the area, dressed, as before, in 
their best clothes, and full of festivity ; not a 
beggar or ill-dressed person was to be seen. 
Almost every person, of both sexes, was dressed 
in silk ; and many, especially children, had orna- 
ments of gold or rilver in their ears and round 
their ankles and wrists. Not on instance of 


drunkenness or quarrelling came under my eye, 
either now or on the preceding day. 

Within the enclosure was a car, on which was 
a pyramid, open on all sides, like the others. 
The height was about forty feet. At an eleva- 
tion of sixteen or eighteen feet it contained a 
sort of sepulchral monument, like the square 
tombs in our churchyards, highly ornamented 
with Chinese paper, bits of looking-glass arranged 
like flowers, and various mythological figures, and 
filled with combustibles. Over this the car was 
formed into a canopy, with a long spire, all deco- 
rated to the utmost with tinsel, festooned em- 
broidery, wreaths of flowers, &c. The body, in 
its gorgeous sarcophagus, being removed from 
the car on which it was brought, and placed on 
the monument, a procession of priests was seen 
approaching, who took their seats within the en- 
closure, at one end, on a raised platform, while 
in another direction rame an artificial tree, called 
** the tree of life,” borne on the shoulders of men, 
who reverently placed it between the priests and 
the pyramid or funeral pile. Women also came, 
hnnging on their heads baskets of fruit and other 
articles. The tree was ingeniously constructed 
of fruits, rice, boxes, cups, umbrellas, staves, rai- 
ment, cooking-utensils, and, in short, an assort- 
ment of all the articles deemed useful and con- 
venient in Burman housekeeping. These and 
the other offerings, 1 was told by a bystander, 
were for the use of the deceased. They were, 
however, taken to the neighbouring monastery, 
and, of course, applied to grosser uses. 

The priests, confronted by a small audience 
of elderly persons, having mumbled over one or 
two short prayers, and performed some absurd 
ceceinonios, retired. Then commenced an exhi- 
bition of fireworks, at a little distance, a parade 
of which Bunnans are very fond, and in some 
parts of which, especially the rockets, they cer- 
tainly excel. Cords from the place of exhibi- 
tnm were attached to the funeral-car or pyramid, 
along which ran horizontal rockets, bearing vari- 
ous figures, which dashed into the pyramid, 
demolishing, each time, some portion of it, till 
at length, more combustibles being thrown into 
the car, it began to blaze, and in half an hour 
was totally consumed. A few other fireworks 
concluded the ceremony, and the people quietly 
dispersed. 

Nothing could be further from solemnity than 
the whole proceedings. Not the least effort 
was made by the priests to instruct the multi- 
tude ; but ^er their part of the pageantry was 
perfonned, they instantly mixed with the people, 
jazing and laughing like boys. The principal 
feeling manifested bcfdte white persons was pride 
at the glory of the occasion. This seemed very 
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apparent: they were evidently pleased to see 
Europeans there; and as 1 Wlus'^htanding 
some ctf these, a principal chief came up with his 
retinue, and, from a long>necked vessel with a 
pnilorated stopper, sprinkled us profusely with 
rose-water, making a salaam very poUtely. Ihe 
eeoasloh was just a festival, and carried forward 


with the same feelings that they get up any 
otlier Spectacle. I longed to be able to enter 
into conversation with some of the many who sat 
quietly looking from an adjacent grove, but was 
obliged to content myself with humble prayer 
that this great peq>le might be soon turned front 
idols. O that the day may soon come 1 


THE ALBUM. 


An Album oboe went far astray 
PVom house to house, firom day to day, 
la search of wHters able : 

At length, its weary journeys done, 

It stretched itsdf at ease luon 
Dear Madam’s spider table. 

And Madam now with beaming look 
Hdstes to ezjdore her fiivonrite book, 
And con her new-made treasure ; 

But see the smiles forsake her brow. 
And every feature darkens now 
To sadness and displeasure I 

The book was sent to eareftil hands. 
With oft repeated, strict commands, 

To shun all wlgar dealing ; 

But here are names which no one knowi 
An<i rhpies far worse than sorry prose- 
Her friend could have no feeling i 

Full eure there ii among the score 
A Walter Scott) stud Thomas Moore, 
But nought besides their furoie • 


While blookheadi theit senwl hboiihd, 
As if they ne’er before had found 
An open door to fome 1 

But chiefly this perplexed heir liahid— 

That good and ill wtre so Combined 
Beyond her power to aevari— 

Had it been evil altogether 
Her heart had lightened to a featheri 
Her book destroyed for ever 1 

Or, had the good surpassed the ill) 

The bad might be forgiven still, 

Since nought can reach perfection ; 

But thus it was — Oh wretched fate i— 

The book she could not love nor hate. 
Though ptt of her affection. 

Then, lady, whosoe’er you be, 

When you shall scan this history, 

Just make this memorandum ; 

That whatsoe’er yon love beside, 

Yon ponder well ere you decide 
To idolise an Album. 

CALA 1 I 08 . 


REVIEW. 


Nature eomidered at a Revelation. By the Itav. 
Robert B avcey, F. S. A. London : Hamilton, 
Adams, aud Co. pp. 250. 

Aiit theology is revealed, the natural as well as the 
verbal: hence the propriety of Coleridge’s remark, 
that tlie phrase ” revealed religion ” is a pleonasm. 
There can be no religion but revealed ; the only dis- 
tincrion Bes in the mode of the revelation. Mind itself 
is a revelation : ** Let us make man,” said the Triune 
God, ” in our own image;” that is, ”to reflect our 
likeness.” Mind, then, is not merely the instrument 
by which a revelation Is received and appreciated, but 
constitutes, per ee, a divine revelation, — ^the first inti- 
mafiott, to man, of a Primitive and Supreme Mind. 
The SUB, in the very act of causing its own reflection, 
reveals itself to all intelligent beings ; and God, in the 
very act of reflecting his Divine image in man, die- 
covets himself. 

In the same sense *’ the heavens declare the gloty 
of God, and the firmament showeth his handiwork.’’ 
The expanded volume of nature is inscribed and illu- 
minated by the same finger which wrote the law on 
Sinai ; it is instinct with mssons Of morality, abd full 
Of the rudiments of art and science, an encydopmdia 
of wisdom. But the fall of man has rendered the 
addition of another volume indispmisable. By sin he 
brou^t himself into a new situation, in which all his 
previous knowledge was only calculated to fill him 
with alarm* New knowledge most be imparted ; for 
how does he know what a holy God may see fit to do 
with him, i traugressor? A revelation adapted to 


fallen man, while it includes abd authenticates the 
great principles of natural religion, must also provide 
for the expiation of his guilt, for the renovation of his 
nature, and his restoration to God. 

Now, while Mr. Bayley, in the interesting and ori- 
ginal volume before us, is perfectly orthodox on these 
points, and freely admits that, even within its own 
circumscribed and peculiar limits, many of the read- 
ings of the book of nature are cot^eotoral and obscure, 
he contends that it is almost universally disparaged, 
and allowed to become comparatively a sealed book ; 
and proposes to vindicate its lofty claims to occupy 
and adorn the chair of wisdom. 

We have called his Work original : we are aware, 
indeed, that many, espeeially of our elder writers, have 
thrown out hints of the idea which pervades it t we 
remember Aim who was called “ the Priest and Inter- 
preter of Nature ; ” we remember the iutimatidb of 
Gale, that “ the world is a universal temple, whcreiii 
man may contemplate natural images and pioturoa of 
Divine i^dom and goodness ; ’’ and admire Richard- 
son’s ejqnwssion, that the divine Being, instead of ver- 
bally announcing certain truths, “put it into the 
things;” we are aware of the Hutchinsonian lOnti- 
ment, that the objCOIs which natilto presCfats to man 
are ” like drawings of such things as weto Out of the 
reach of his senses and of the remark of Kirl^ and 
Spence, that *' the entire system of nature is rapre- 
sentative as well as operative and we rememher— 
for who can forget?—- thb immortal “Analogy*^ of 
Butler ; nor are We tinaequaibtod With ” the Senti- 
ment of Flowers,” ahd “Flora’s Interpnlwi” and 
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Btikli BiniiU cMR, fill doinn; th«Ir litOe to turO taatikre’a 
great florilegium ibto a stihool-gid’s album , full of the 
atnu^ry^ mawkiahi and nonaenaioal ; but Mr. Buylej 
aapirea to conaider nature as a divine revelation, to 
restore the holy oracle to iti shrine, and to invUSt the 
willing reader with the Urim and Thummim. And 
in our estimation^ his conception of the work is ai 
novel as its execution is vigorous. It consists of two 
parts : first, proving that nature should be considered 
as a revelation ( second, containing specimens of the 
manner in which the material rcv^ation paay be ex> 
plained. 

The first part, distributed into thirteen chapters, 
shows that nature must be a revelation of much moral 
and scientific truth, because for ages man had scarcely 
any other ; that there m an evident adaptation in na- 
ture to impart, and in man to receive, such instruc- 
tion ; that this mutual relation could not have been 
accidental ; that the groat service which the natural 
revelation still renders to morals, warrants the general 
conclusion, that nature is the only r^olation, and 
almost ever has been, to four-sixths of mankind ; that 
the material revelation has many advantages over the 
verbal ; that it illustrates the Divine character and 
government, and the character and condition of man ; 
and that there are obvious analogies between the ver- 
bal and the material revelations. 

The reader who looks over the table of contents 
only to select a chapter, would most likely turn to the 
sixth, on the advantages which the material revelation 
has over the verbal. And as the book has put us into 
a benevolent and happy mood, we will give it entire. 

“ The material revelation i« cognisable to the eensea , but the 
eternal, ate InvlRible ^ ’i'hi«, to a perleot mind, vould^be i 


lensona they teach are mure Impreeaivo than the niuaic of hta- 
ven, or than the vraila ol the damned The harvest is a present 
good , but the iiltimatt. runscqueiicos of our character and con- 
vc'cl to a distant time, and to an ininmlerial world 
A leaf is an ludiaputalde object , hut a word may be confounded 

tii the aophist's art, nor to the accptle’s perversity, but a sen- 
tence may he inystifled by learning, or Injured by transrriiierB. 
A hand adapted to its duties is a mixed mass of pliyaleal and 
moral evidence, which none but the fool denies, but a book 


niiiy be examined, and all tliat Indongs (u it may be submitted 
to every possible test, it is bandied by cluldrcn, or analysed ty 
ni( n , but in revelation iiothiug is visible except words, which 
are but tile shadows of the vast tliougiils that ore only realized 
and seen, in their ' full stature,’ in eternity. 

“And tiio material re\ elation is universal But we have seen 
that, With all the activity oflcttcis, the seal of the religious, and 
the cireulatory aids of commerce, (he verbal revelation is con- 
fliicd to a very small section of the human family How few 
10 por , „ 

partial use of the verbal revelation, what diilleulties present 
tluniselves from the three tiiousand and fifteen dialects of this 
many tongued earth I How few scholars ever become compe- 
tent to translate I How few translations merit tiie entire ron- 
e of the illilerate 1 How various the customs of coun- 
tries! How peculiar their superstitlonu , 

thdr institutions I IIow obscure their histories I How dlifrrent 
the national passions! Marked is their natural history, and 
individualised is tliefr commerce. And yet these must be all 

n far as they relate to Judea; c. 

which contains at least twenty thousind aUuslons to such sub- 
Jeets, must be. Just so flu as ignorance prevails, a ’ scaled up 
fountain. Now, tiie material revelation has no such ob- 
stacles nr defects Its sense depends on no conjugation of a 
verb, on no infleotions of a noun, neither on idiuinatiral anoma- 
Hei, nor rhythmic laws ; tior is it modified by accents or prosody. 
But nature appeals with the same form, and discourses in tho 
same language, to a milliim different minds , yet she establishes 
ill each ^c s^e facts, and might excite in all the same influ- 
ences. Besides, the sameness and propriety of nature are con- 
stant advantages. Lebanon bears not the Iceland moss; nor 
are those vegetable inns for the descrtfUgrlm, the cow and 
water plants, fouhdln Irdand. The Dead Sea never ozhlbits 
an awnil choir of waterHqiouli, danelug to the thunder, and 
sucking up, with their fli^-drlnking mouths, its putrid and 
tideless vrnves , nor does the Fadflc, where inch wonotts oceng, 


poison Its ehoFee witn tno maieaictoty salt, to nrbid tnc ap- 
proach of animal A vege^e life. England has not the volca- 
noes of Owhyhee, nor France the boiling fountains of Hecia 
Scotland boasts ill ihUunUinI and its lUkes ; while Switzerland 
iwsaesses avaJatachea of eternal snow, which sometimes Ml m 
mountain masses, with a silent dreadfUlness, at the mere vibra- 
tions of the human voice, the fairy tread of the cuxllng mist, 
or from the impulse of the pissing eagle’s wlAg. All the pages 
of the material revelation, like those of the verbal, are wlous , 
but they are filled with llset, ere simple and snbUmb. Where is 
the land undecked with IHvlne goodnsu t Where the hill which 
Is not crowned with a wood, if not Inlaid witii ores, or beautified 
by dancing streams f Whose eye moms flu Ibr an tatetesting 
natural page t Who makes tiie oom^slnt that natnte's lessons 
are few, that her colonrs are (hint t Ahl none: 'Her lines are 
gone out into all the earth, and her words onto tbe csid of the 
world ; and there is nothing hid from the heat thereof.’ Nature 
is all instruction, all authorl^, all impression ; whether you 
climb to tho ragged horns of the Cordtlittaa, gn^ into tlieir 
caverns, where no other beams of light have struck since tho 
deluge than those firom the Jaguar’s eyes, or from the ewflil pu- 
pils of the guacharoe; or whothor, from tho eentn of the earth, 
you stray to Us poles, where animal and vegetable life mainly 
exist in extremes. — ^monsters of power and Ibroeity, with moss 
and shrubs that stoop beneath the snow. 

“ Tho material revelation Is also unaffected by any of the 
changes which, by continually altering looieiy, are madUVing 
its literature. No Vandal liordes can blot out its inscriptions 
or burn its library ; tbe middle ages itiflo not Its tuitions nor 
confound its tones No loss is here sustained by tbe change of 
languages ; nor have we t« study the optnioni of men half a 
life before we ore supposed eomiietent to explain its fisets, or 
elucidate its examples. Not the critie’s spleon nor the sstlri(.t’s 
pun aifoct it After Europe lias changed Its language ten times, 
tbe teriiiH of tlie material revelatiou are unaltered. Does Africa 
jabber in a thousand ruleleis languages t Does Asia (braake her 
venerable tongues t Is America, the modem Babel, forming a 
new rare of languages from the refuse of the old flunilies T Na- 
ture changes not hors ; she owns no authority, she suflfeti no 
provincialism in her universal speech The larks now carol the 
same song, and in tho some key, os when Adam first tnmnd his 
enraptured ear to catch the moral Tho owl first hooted in B 
fiat, and it still loves the key, and screams through no other 
octaves. In tho same key has over ticked the death-watch , 
while all Uie three-noted ehirai of the erideet have ever been in B 
since 'J'lihaleain first heard them In his smithy, or the Israelites 
in their ash-ovens ^Nevw bss^the hiu^of the gnat risen above 

first F Bound had at first the same connexion with colour as 
it has now , and the right angle of light’s incidence might as 
niueh produce a sound on the first turrets of Cain's city, as it Is 
now taid to do on one of the pyramids. The tulip, in its first 
bloom in Noah's garden, emitted heat four and a half degree 
ab )\u the atmosphere, as it does at tlie present day The stormy 
petrel as much delighted to s|wrt among the first billows which 
the liiiUan ocem ever raised as it does now. In the first migra- 
tion of birds they passed from north to south, and fled over the 
narrowest parts of the seas, as they will this autumn The 
cuckoo and the nightingale first began their song together, analo- 
gtniB to tho beginning of our April, in the days of Nimrod. 
Buds that lived on Hies laid blueish eggs in tbe days of Joseph, 
as they will two thousand years hence, if tbe sun should not fall 
from his throne, or the earth not break her harness from the 
pluiietaiy car The first bird that was caged oftener snug in 
adapto than in its natural spirit, as It does in the parlour of my 
fair friend, who wns a zealot fbr the liberation of the slaves, and 

•t keeps two of these ebarming c _ 

not, tliougb freedom and space are to them more essential than 
0 man. Corals have ever grown edgeways to the oceoh-stream 
Eight millions two hundred and eighty thousand Hnimalculie 

' * IS well live in a drop of water in the days of Beth as in 
All flying insects had on their coats of mail in the days 
let, over which have over waved plumes of more gaiidy 
feathers than the peacock ever dropped. The bees that afforded 
Eve her first honey made their combs hexagonal: and the first 
house-fly produced twenty million eighty thousand three hun- 
dred uid twenty eggs In one year, as she does at present The 
first Jump of the first flea wr ‘ — ’ . - , 

' ' er, the ursine 

■loth, V the anathemas against polygamy, kept 

ten nr twelve wives before Moses was born, as he will when wc 
c forgotten. There was iron enough in the blood of the first 
rt> two men to make a ploughshare, as there is to-day, from 
whatever country or men you select. The lungs of Abel con- 
tained a coil of vital matter one hundred and fifty feet squafw, 
nd the first {aspiration of Adam consnnied seventeen 
of air, ns do those of every adult reader Tbe rSt 
md the robin followed thi footsteps of Noah, as they do nuts. 
But why enlarger Has nature’s pendulum ever altered its 
strokes ! Does some seisph come occasionally .arth to lo« er 

Its Bcrow, and diminish Its motion T Or does the almighty Wis- 
iom ever shorten its fhll, to. increase the activity t Are not 
these (batures of eternal reguiizity commeudatoiy of the buite- 
lal revelation f”— Pp. 54-68. 

The style and manner tif the anther often remind 
ns of Sir T. Browne. Rut on these and certain other par- 
ticulara we shall reserve onrselves for another Miscel- 
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l»ny ; ” for m the book ii by no mwta «n ordinary 
produetionf we cannot diamias it in an ordinary man- 
ner. By way of whetting the appetite of the reader 
for tite next repeat, let him take the following apeci- 
naens of the manner in which the material revelation' 
might be explained. Claes 1., quadrupeds i— 

*• ^he Zebra teaehea that the quality of the akin too often 
aakUea the fortune, If not the value, of a perion. A aabra la an 
aaa, with a more beautlftU skin, but not liidf eo useful. 

** IMwtraMoM.— How commonly the female part of the world 
depend entiiely for their fortune on this quality i Many a play- 
glri has been raised to the peerage, and some women nave be- 
eome queens, merely because they had those great virtues, a fine 
■kin, form, and voice I 

“ The Bull teaches that one bad quality often renders many 
good ones useless. The uncertainty of the bull’s temper makes 
his strength and surefootedness of little use iu husbandry 

' JMitttr.— A servant may be quick, clover, polite, iudustnoui, 
and caxeftils but if a liar, all the other virtues are neatly use- 
less. 

The Onran Ontang .teaches that the form of man, without 
his mind, Is of little worth. This animal Is tiie wild man of the 
woods. 

" lUuitr.—'WMA a proof of a disordered world, thiit the mere 
animal form of man, mstead of bis qualities, should often rule 
his destiny 1 In the camp. In the affaire of love, and In the 
service of the rich, the man who bears the same relation to 
th besf ob'hlt^iutang does io the monkey, mostly fares 

i that no mere cultlvatior 

natures ; clean the swine, and feed it how you will, it prefers the 
puddle and the mire to the finest room I 

*‘JUuttr —I knew a gentleman who loved a poor girl, educated 
her expensively with great cate, and then married her; and 
when he had done so she vowed that she loved his servsnt-boy 
more than the master, who was not an ugly but a well-bred 
gentleman. 

" The Bear teaches that many do little good till they are 
dead : as the bear Is chicfiy valuable for its skin, hams, and 


‘•JBuifr.— Of this clan are nusers, the vicious, tyrants, Ac 
WUIlam Law died worth £70,000, but while he lived he gave 
nothing away, left: bis poor relations to pine for bread, and by bis 
will devoted hla property to a public institution. 

The Bhinoceros teaches that nothing is so well defended 
but It maybe somewhere injured, oven tins animal maybe 
wounded In the Joints 

" Jttutir. — There is no mind, however fortified, which has not 


Its sore part. A phiiosopher will hear you to gibe him with ms 
poverty or dress ; hut — sneer at his Judgment I 

" The Ferret teaches that one evil is often employed to over- 
come another. VTc use the ferret, itself a vicious animal, to de- 
stroy the rat. 

“ lUtutr^We employ medicine, Itselfdisagreeable, to remove 
pain , labour to prevent want , or the array to check the opera- 
tion of abused physical force 

*' The Ichneumon teaches that little persons may nrevent 
great evils by crushing them in time. The ichneumon destroys 
alligator-eggs < 

“Il/tMfr.— The boor who mends the sen-dikes In Holland, 


saves it ftom an inundation , or the schoolmaster who checks 


the ambition of his uupil, saves the world fl-oni a tyrant 
** The Camelopard teaches that superiority has always some 
disadvantage equal to it The camelopard has the beauty of 
the deer, the camel’s neck, and is the tallest quadruped ; but it 
is timid, defenceless, and slow. 

/ffiMfr.— The great have more wealth, hut less freedom 
than the poor. They live In palaces, but they always move with 
the ceremonial chain 


“The Sloth teaches that the peculiarities of our nature are 
often mistaken for viceb or virtues, though both must be volun- 


tary The sloth Is so called from Its supposed indolence, though 
Its motion is to it happiness, and necessary to its being 
“ /ffMfr.— When 1 was a boy, 1 saw many abused for their 


dulness and wont of spirit, and my ftlend is lauded for lUs 
intdlect, which is no more a virtue than that dulness was a 
Tloe. 


We mvit quete a few paragraphs relative to birds. 

“ The Swan teaches that every thing Is beautiful in Its proper 
element. On land the swan is the most awkward, in water 
the most graceful of all birds. 

“ lUwtr.—A plonglimnn would not be more awkward at court 
than a peer at plough, or in the smithy What would a countess 
do in the kitchen o. t' - 

“ The stork teaches that many virtuous people arc taciturn. | 
Tltc stork neither sings, talks, nor hoots ; but it cun’" " *” ' 
out parents on Its wings I 

“ JUiutr —Persons who sav the least are often both wise and 
devout. Two of our most popular authors, one mdle and the other 
female, who recently died, were iicituru 

“ The Ostrich teasiies that the least important points about 


us ate often the moot valued ; as, the tail fbathm of the oetrich, 
the akin of woman, the titles of men, Ao. 

“ /f/Mfr.— One of my aeqoalntaoce bouts, unoouinnv, that 
^e is descended from one of the ficeehooting esqoirM of william 
the Conqueror, and would rather he ptaiud for that than for 
klndntw . 

The Swallow teaches that there Is a very great art in know- 
ing one’s time, and a great virtue in being punctual to it. ^'he 
swallow never omits to come at the approach of summer. 

“ lUutlr^ 


• There is a tide in the ailhlrs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.' 

We may be very diligent and clever, bat if at (he wrong time, it 
will bo of little use. 

“ The Linnet teaches that we are not to Judge of ahillties ftrom 
mere external appearance. Who would think that such a plain 
bird at the linnet could sing so wellf 
“ Judgment had gone by appearance, nearly the 

whole race of genius would have been iwoscribed. 

“ The Goose teaidiei that there u a great difibrenee between 
our teal and our Imaginary height. The goose stoops in passing 
under an archw^ six feet high, lest its head should strike 
against the top. 

“ Our Imaginary height Is fixed by ourselves. Our 

real stature is I ho average iwtween the opinions of our ftienda 
and enemies. 

“ The Cuckoo teaches that many persons will work for the 
publii, and leave their family to starve , as while the cuckoo 
sings, It abandons its young. 

“ Jllutir —How many of our Crispin politicians and beer- 
shop statesmen do this daily 1 

“ 'J'he Woodpecker teaches that as much as possible we sbould 
eeonomiae our labour. The woodpecker never bores through 
the bark till It knows that Insects are beneath it 
“ We should always look at the probable results of 

our labour before we perform it 
“ The Ruff teaches that, in the animal world, the females are 
the least showy , in the human world tliey are the most so 
“/i/ttstr.- This is, however, only true in civilized society, and 
chietiy in tliose countries indebted to Christianit). 

*' The ^oonbill teaches that the mouth is made to suit the 
meat Wnat would the sparrow and the spqoubiU do with ex- 
changed beiAsf 

'* liiwtr.—' rbls is one of the many arniments in favour of the 
existence and goodness of God, which the material Revelation 
fkirnlshes. 

“ The Pnek teaches with what powers God can endow the 
meanest creatures , that, out of the garbage which the duck 
eats, its stomach should extract such hue flesh. 

** Illuttr —The capabilities of matter, therefore, depend on 
what God determines that matter should be lie could make 
a porous stone as musical as the harp. 

“The Cock teaches that nature mode clocks before man 
Formerly, the divisions of the night were only known by the 
cock crowing. 

lUmtr —In the poor and rural districts the labouring men 
wdl acquire great fuicnracy in finding out the hour of the day 
from the length of the shadows, or from the liabits of animals 
“The Lark teaches that the nearer wo rise to heaven, the 
more sweetly we should sing ; as the lark sings tlie best when it 
ascends towards tlio skies. 

“ Illiuir —An advance in religious character should be mark- 
ed by an increased sweetness and harmony of dispositions, which 
are the music of the mind. 

“ 'riio Redbreast teaches that we should be cbeerfhl in the 

, . _ . winter, however severe — - ’ > ’ 

e redbreast does not sing. 

illuttr — ChecrfiilncsR m adversity ' breaks the fall 

Mons Ducniw escaped unhurt flrom the Bas- 
mflnement of fourteen years, because ho endured 
it cheerfully. . . 

Tuv Nightingale teaches that remarkable persons must ex- 
pect that many fictions will be told about them , as it was long 
said, the nightin^e sang the best when pierced by a thorn 1 
“ Illuttr —This is one of the fees which fame ever exacts 
ftom the distinguished 

“ The Faglp teaches that great minds are not much formed 
for companlonsliip. It is a rare thing to see a pair of eagles , 
and no one ever saw the eagle and the blackbird together I 

Who ever saw a flock of eagles T But who has not 
seen a flock of geese t 1 do not know that either Milton or 
Locke had an ' intimate friend.’ 

“ The Jackdaw teaches that some minds see no interest in 
many objects until they have ceased to possess it in the estima- 
tion of others. The Jackdaw is fond of old towers, steeples, and 

bujldinffB 

this class are the antiquaries, who see litUe 
diarm in a building until it is old ; and some povU, who 
sooner inspired by desolation and ruins, than by life and its 

The Vrow teaches that a bad taste Is often very a 

WB smell carrion at a great distance. 

Neither acuteness tor taste Is always the property 
fji uuiiii iiicii* PAlkiv wi »0 M 'crfiU wrltcrj but ii drunbftrdi 
and Siiell^ was remarkable lor his taste and his infidelity. 
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THE COMING SPRING. 


1 BiNo the spring 

** The spring,' the spring, the beautiful spring.** 

Whose heart does not leap up at the sound ? 
It renews one's youth like the eagle’s. It makes 
one feel all over wings ; requiring weights and 
policemen, like the monster balloon, to keep one 
down. But the allusion reminds me of the 
murky town. I live in the country: what will 
the poor townites say to that? 1 know what 
they ought to say and to do ; lot them acknow- 
ledge my superiority, and take off their hats, and 
stand while 1 address them. Talk of classification ! 
what division of the human race so simple, natural, 
and comprehensive, as that which distributes it 
into city-dwellers and country-dwellers ? Do 
you require proof? “ God made the country, 
and man made the town — there the point is 
settled. Even you poor town-dwellers have your 
anticipations of the coming spring— ^iticipations 
bright as a farthing rush-light in a fog ; you ex- 
pect your two or three stinted and imprisoned 
trees will find out, somehow or other, that the 
season of sjiring is at hand, and will try to look 
green. Hope is the evergreen, the perpetual 
spring of tlie heart — and you hope to hear your 
cockmy sparrows give two chirps instead of one, 
and to see them fly by your windows with bits of 
string, in default of hay and straw ; and you hope 
your poor coffined mignonette will smell as 
sweet “ as can be expected and that your two 
or three sickly shrubs — which, though not dead, 
are decently buried — will still hold up their 
heads. And even the poor E.squimaux, at Wap- 
ping and thereabouts — with their arctic winter 
and polar fogs — are no doubt beginning to hope ; 
not that they expect to see more summer for the 
present, but a little less fog. 

Oh I wlio does not love the country ? It is a 
passion born with all ; an element of our common 
nature, infused at the creation of the kind ; a 
flame that lives on unextinguished even amidst 
the brick-and-mortar influence of town — 

“ Whero nothing foods it ; neither business, crow'ds, 

Nor habits of luxurious eit^-hlu, 

Whatever else they smother of true worth 
111 huniuD boBoiuB, quench it, nor abate 
'I'ho villas with which l.ondon stands begirt, 

T.ike a swarth Indian, with his belt of beado, 

Prove It. A breath of unadulterated air, 

'1 he glimpse ot a green pasture, how they cheer 
Tlie citizen, and brace his languid frame ' 

Even 111 tho stilling husoni of the tow n, 

A ganlen, in which nothing thrives, has charms 
That soothe tho rich possessor; much consoled 
I'hat here and there some spiigs of mournful mint, 

Uf nightshade, or vulciiaii, gince tho well 
He cultivates Those serve him with a hint 
That nature lives ” 

Oh • who does not love the country ? “ We 

are here," says Cowley, in language more pa.s- 
sionate than can any where be found in his 
[No. 6. Feb. 8, 1837.— 2e/.] Vol.*i. 


passionless poetry, “ we are here among the vast 
ai.d noble scenes of nature ; we arc there among 
the pitiful shifts of policy : we work here in the 
light and open ways of the Divine bounty ; we 
grope there in the dark and confused labyrinths 
of human malice : our senses are here feasted 
witii the clear and genuine taste of their objects, 
which ore all sophisticated there, and for the 
most part overwhelmed with their contraries: 
here is harmless and cheap plenty; there guilty 
and expensive luxury.” 

But what has this to do with the coming 
spring? What ? why, is it not very introductory? 
and would you rush into the presence of such a 
subject without a formal introduction? With 
this preparation, then, we proceed. And, first, 
has it never struck you as a thing to be wondered 
at, that of the five hundred and one essays, odes, 
sonnets, and verses written last year on the four 
seasons, just five hundred were devoted to them 
while current, or else celebrated their glories 
when they had passed away ; and that only the 
odd one (and that a very odd one indeed, of 
which the Ic.'ist said the better,) looked forwards, 
and antedated the object of its regard ? I pro- 
pose to add another. 

I liavc just been strolling abroad to refresh 
my vernal associations. It is true the landscape 
still wears a bald and wintery aspect; and a 
month, at least, must yet elapse before it will 
assume a much lovelier hue. But I need not 
wait till then, thought I, in order to enjoy a 
foretaste. The spring is even now invisibly at 
work in ten thousand times ten thousand ways. 
Nature, at this moment, is a vast laboratory, in 
which all her vital elements and divine essences 
are in process. The ommfic word 4ias gone 
forth, — “ Let the face of the earth be renewed,” and 
all the agents of the material universe (and many 
of the spiritual too, for aught we know) are busily 
obeying the fiat. Below the brown surface of 
that ploughed land there lives, and wakes, and 
works a sleepless principle, which is silently but 
irresistibly converting these clods into food, and 
life, and beauty. That bank is covered, at pre- 
sent, with nothing but gross, but he who has 
an ear to hear will hear, if he bends and listens, 
a sweet whispering below, between a violet, a 
daisy, and a wild primrose, about an annual visit 
which they have lately received, and which has 
put them all in the highest spirits. Tliat old 
hawthorn looks dead, but not he! spring has 
touched his remotest and minutest fibres ; his 
juices are already ascending, and every thing 
within him is saying — “ only wait a little, and 
you shall see me one white impurpled shower of 
fragrant blossoms.” In all lier myriad ways 
Nature is abroad, reviving her works, shedding 
her perfumes, mingling ^er colours, breathing on 
her seeds, and calling her beautiful children to 
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life. The very air owns it, and is balmy; the 
soil feels it, and inhales the incefise of gratitude ; 
that cloud, so different from the clouds of winter, 
so soft and wreathy,and like the dew>filled fleece 
of Gideon, comes springe-loaded from tlie great 
Giver— one of tlie wislics of nature fulfilled. 
Only stand still, and listen ; all is silence, the 
silence of hope, of assured expectation. The 
very birds, for the moment, are hushed ; but it is 
only the hush of pleasing suspense ; let the signal 
be given, and out they will burst into a glorious 
chorus. Did you note that slight rustle among 
the branches ? was it not soft as the folding of 
angel-wings? It was nature breathing over her 
beauties. 

But 1 need not tax imagination ill order to see 
the spring. Already its outward and visible 
ngns are every where around me. Yesterday 
rooming, on visiting my garden, 1 descried that 
welcome messenger of fpring, the galanthus 
nivalist or snowdrop. There it lay ** beneath its 
white coverlid, so pure and pale, so true an em- 
blem of hope, and trust, and confidence, that it 
might teach a lesson to the desponding, and 
show the useless and inactive how invaluable arc 
die stirrings of that energy that can work out its 
purpose in secret, and under oppressiun, and be 
ready in the fulness of time to make that purpose 
manifest and complete.” A little further on, a 
group of hcpaticas smiled to receive me; the 
fringed star of Bethlehem and the spring bnlbu- 
codium were trembling with delight — a crocus 
was looking like a wtiole spring in itselt— a prim- 
rose spoke to the imagination of thatched cot- 
tages, and sloping banks, and woody delK und 
happy children — and a violet, witliout holding up 
its head, spoke to tlie heart of modest retiring 
beauty, and the fragrance of virtue. Going forth 
again, in the open weather of tlie evening, I was 
greeted witli other iiarbingers of spring — loss 
lovely to the eye, indeed, than those wliich 1 
have named, hut far from unacceptable to tlie 
lover of nature — ^the grey slug, and tlie homely 
earthworm, and the bat, just awoke from its win- 
ter's sleep. 

Before 1 left home this morning for my walk, a 
redbreast, which 1 have fed through the cold 
weather, came to my window, sang as merrily as 
a robin can — ^thanked me for oil past favours — 


and said, as plainly as he could, that he was 
about to look out f<»r a “ better half.” A tomtit 
and chuifinch were by and heard him, and signi- 
fied that so good an example' deserved to be 
followed. As to the sparrows, they have all 
paired, and are furnishing their houses. But 
what large bird is that winging its way on higi), 
as if from the sea-coast ? surely it is the curlew ; 
then he is retiring from his winter haunt to his 
inland breeding-place. And, hark! the lyric 
sky-lark is aloft at heaven’s gates, raining down a 
shower of music to the earth ; and there bursts 
forth the song-thrush, singing “ as if he would 
never grow old,” and as if the six pure scarlet 
drops in his body were elixir vttee; and tliere 
darts by a bee, bumming as merrily as if all tlic 
world were a hive, or every thing in it flowers 
and honey.* 

Man of the city ! dost thou not almost wish 
for a country calenture, that thou mightest taste 
the spring, if only by tlie force of a diseased imo- 
ginalion? Wilt thou not treat thy poor wheezing 
lungs with a little country air ? Dost thou iiol 
long for “ tlic key of the fields ?” Would^t tliou 
not give thy freedom of the city to be made free 
of the green paths, — 

“ The IiAunts of doer, 

And slK-op-irallcs jwpiilouB bleating lambs; 

And lanpK, in xilin h the pi-iinroso ere licr time 
PcciM through tlic moss that clothes the hawthorn root 

Will thy street-music compare with that music 
of the flock ? or thy dancing dogs with the joy- 
ous gambols of those new-yeaned lambs ? Hear 
what Milton sjiith on the subject : “ In those 
vernal seasons of the year, when the air is calm 
and pleasant, it were an injury and sullenness 
against nature not to go out and sec her riches, 
and partake in her rejoicing with heaven and 
eartli.” Dost thou nut feel inclined to go forth 
at once ? Is not the spring strong upon thee, 
and the sun shining in upon thy heart? Lift 
up thy voice, then, and sing of '* the coming 
spring — 

*'■ Hail, bounteous spring, thou dost inspire 
Miitb, and } until, and warm desire; 

Woods mid gloves arc of thy dressing, 

Ihll and diilo doth boast thy blessing 
Thus wo snlntc tliec with one early song, 

And wcleomo thee, and wish thee long.” 


SITTINGS FOR MY PORTRAIT. 

FIBST SXTTINO. 


Aptba the usual number of friendly contests 
between the powers of persuasion on the one 
aide, and the less vigorous and persevering efforts 
of doubt, hesitation, and objection on the other, 
I sat down quietly to suffer or to enjoy, as it 
may be variously interpreted, the painful pleasure 
of having my portrait taken. Aware (for it was 


not the first time of my being introduced to a 
similar Elysium) that it was important to the 
artist to feel myself unconstrained and at ease, 
that I might nut be exhibited on the mimic can- 
vass in a stiff and formal attitude ; convinced, also, 
that as he was to pmnt the exterior, not the 
ipind, which might therefore range wherever it 
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pleased in unfettered freedom ; unwilling, besides, 
to give so many hours to mere vacancy and in- 
occupation, 1 resolved to employ myself in some' 
train of reflection, or some reverie, which might 
entertain, perchance improve, the time ; and on 
each occasion, after the painter had finished with 
his pencil, to take my pen and sketch a portrait 
of my thoughts. 

TUs was a day eminently favourable to those 
fuioies which delight the imagination ;* the el^ 
ments were in a state of turbulence and confu- 
sion, the rain descended in torrents, the clouds 
flew about in the wildest disorder, and the winds 
came roaring from their caves. Pitying the poor 
creatures who were forced to brave the whirlwind 
and the storm, some with the miserable defence 
of an umbrella, now and then turned inside out, 
and others shrinking into their cloaks or great- 
coats upon that bad elevation ” in a tempest, 
the top of a coach, I soon withdrew my eyes 
from the window, and fixed them, as he desired, 
upon the painter. He, however, soon vanished 
from my sight amidst the visions of an ideal 
scene. 

*' Be good enough, sir, to look at me. There, 
that will do ; the position is excellont.” 

Tlie wind was perfectly tremendous, howling 
like unkennelled dogs baying to the moon, then 
rushing like the ocean-billows lashed into fury, 
till imagination pursued it into another region, 
and heard those kindred sounds of terror which 
agitate the distant wilderness. In tnith, a few 
moments presented to view a vast and appa^ 
rently boundless forest. 1 traversed it in various 
directions, and saw birds of every feather, and 
bea.sts of every name. Pew indeed were the 
scenes of pcaee and love ; the general movement 
was indicative of Hurry and hostility ; the fowls 
of heaven fluttered to the conflict, and the vul- 
ture’s eye directed his rapacious fang to the field 
of earnage. At length, reaching an extensive 
enclosure, which seemed to comprehend severe 
miles in length, and not a few in breadth, I 
paused on the brink of a river running along a 
valley in which the mountain slopes on either 
side terminated. From diftcrent openings in the 
forests I observed a variety of animals emer{png 
and ionriing themselves into hostile groups. My 
ear soon became affected by a confusion of 
sounds, such os may be easily conceived to pro- 
ceed from the commingled voices of strange ut- 
terances, in none of which were to be recognised 
the least resemblance to intelligible speech. The 
dreaminess of a reverie, however, seems to pro- 
duce, for the time, a kind of new sense, so that 
in a few moments I found myself capable of uii- 

* It happened that I was sitting for my likoness at the 

very hour when the most violent tempest, or barricanc, that 
bos visited England for many years occurred It was to- 
ward the dose of the last year, and has left many u sod 
memento behind, in the total wrecks of shipping on onr 


derstanding e|^ 0 U|^ of the language employed 
to enable me to transfer the meaning to my own; 
in fact, by that rapidity of motion of which the 
mind under such impressions is susceptible, 1 
became the attentive hearer of a long and ardent 
debate , with the conclusion only of one speech 
1 shall make my reader acquainted ; he will, I 
trust, not question the accuracy of my transla- 
tion of the hillowing braying of an ass : — 

^ What signifies your roaring, Mr. Lion ? and 
your stamping and snorting, Mr. Horse ? or your 
twirling and twisting of that ridiculous trunk. Sir 
Elephant? 1 tell you we shall not submit to 
yield one inch of this part of the realm to you. 
Keep to your forest, keep to your ground. 1 
promise you we will fight to the last. You may 
push, and you may bite, and you may tear ; but 
we can kick and bite as well as you, and, on our 
side, are resolved to keep this little plot, and 
have free range alofig this western side of the 
river. You say, * What do you get by fighting 
but blows and blood? and may, besides, lose 
your territory.* Some one says, too, ‘ Why not 
have all the forest in common, or at least live in 
peace?’ Tush about peace. We will have our 
own : and, blood or no blood, we hurl you defi- 
anre.” Upon this a mighty acclamation followed. 

1 now beheld each party making arrangements 
for a furious onset. A mottled line of wolves, 
tigers, leopards, and wild beasts of every kind, 
arranged themselves in furious opposition, and 
moved on irregularly till they met in combat. 
The air soon resounded with the yellings of the 
wounded, and the ground was overspread with 
tom and lacerated carcases. Dissatisfied with 
their first encounter, they returned again and 
again to the charge. At certain intervals I per- 
ceived that efforts were made to arrest Qie carnage, 
and proclaim a truce ; but passion raged, calls of 
honour or of gain were uttered and re-eeboed, 
and the war raged with ever-increasing fury. In 
the midst of the awful din the elephant raised 
his voice and exclaimed, " On, on, we shall win 

the day ; on, brother animals " 

** Have the goodness, sir, to relax that stem 
look, and sit a little round,” said the painter.* 

The vision in an instant fled, but not without 
leaving behind a subject for reflection. O the 
folly, the recklessness, and the gnilt of those kin- 
dred brutal passions which agitate and convulse 
human society I How wise, thought I, the phi- 
lo.sophcr, and how dignified the Christian, influ- 
enced by still nobler principles, who can sit, as I 
sit to my painter, amidst the war of elements, far 
from the strifes of prejudices, temper, and ambi- 
tion, possessing his spirit in tranquillity ! 

Man has been sometimes called ** a superior 
animal ; ” to the latter epithet he has indubitable 
claim ; animal he unquestionably is, his phy- 
sical constitution allied* to the material and ani- 
mate creation, a compound of instincts and bodily 
senses. If the vastness of the a^-surrounding 

. f2 
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univefse be conddered, he might ))e described of 
the entomological specie!^— a hrutt often, but an 
uuect always. What a worm amidst worms! 
In some forms and modifications of his being 
inactive and sullen like the chrysalis j in others, 
fluttering about, amidst the business and bustle 
of this terrestrial scene, like the butterfly, with 
its gauzy pinions and brilliant reflections of light. 
The insect, the animalcule, the infinitesimal or- 
ders of existence, through all their descending 
gradations, do but constitute so many portions of 
living matter, smaller or larger, of which he is 
one ; and to moderate any self-estimation, be it 
observed, too, that if he surpass in corporeal sta- 
ture and magnitude millions around and beneath 
him, he is surpassed by millions more. Does he, 
on this account, look with contempt upon the 
worm or the fly, and swell with a proud inflation 
when he takes his microscopic glass to peer into 
the otherwise hidden regions of a miniature crea- 
tion, thinking how many millions of these puny 
things are swimming in what to him is indeed a 
drop, but a mighty ocean to them ? Let him 
recollect that he has only to look abroad, and he 
will discover the earth peopled with tribes which, 
like the scaly rhinoceros, or the ponderous ele- 
phant, may, in their turn, sconi his littleness and 
feebleness of bulk and limb. 

But it may be inquired. Is not man still wor- 
thy of the name of ** a superior animal,” notwith- 
standing his comparative insignificance in the 
general scale of creation, or even the restlessness 
and sometimes the brutality of his passions? 
Considered only as an emimal, the question 
might involve much perplexity; but, viewed in 
other respects, he rises into higher relations. 
Small and circumscribed, however wonderful, in 
bodily organization, and even low in many of his 
instincts, he possesses the higher endowments 
of reason, and the blessed gift of immortality ; 
so that if the spirit of a beast go downward, his 
shall aspire upward, in the hour when the mortal 
elements sink into dust. If connected by his 
corporeal nature with all that is material, he is 
allied by his soul with all that is spiritual and 
eternal. If he be now the inhabitant of the 
merely sensible and sensual world, he is the ex- 
pectant of the immortal, the intellectual, and the 
infinite state ; and even now is elevated above 
the material system, by amazing capacities and 
predestined associations. Man, then, is a being 
of extremes, as nobly »ngs the poet, — 

“ How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 

How complicate, how wondcrftil is man i 
How pusing wonder Hz who made him such I 
Who centered in our tuake auch atnin^ extremes ! 
From different natures marvellously mix'd, 

Connexion exquisite of distant woilds ! 

Distinguisliod link m being's endless cliain 1 
Midway fi-om nothing to the Dotty ! 

A beam ethereal, sullied ilnd absorpt ! 

Though sullied and dishonour'd, still divine I 
IKm miniature of greatnosa absolute ! 


An heir of glory ! a frail child of dust I 
Helpless immortal ! insect infinite! 

A worm ! a gnd I I tromblo at myself. 

And in mysi^ am lost" 

It is always necessary to distinguish between 
the endowments of an intellectual elevation and 
the characteristics of moral superiority. Mere 
sagacity confers a certain kind of superiority, but 
it is not the highest and the best ; nay, more, it 
may become the instrument of a real degradation. 
IVue excellence depends on the use of the powers 
which our Creator has conferred upon us ; their 
mere possession is but the means of good or evil. 
Hence the true greatness of man is to be seen 
only in a virtuous pre-eminence, — the right direc- 
tion of his faculties, and the consecration of liis 
being to Gnd. Hence, therefore, his insignifi- 
cance and baseness consist in the depravation 
of those faculties, — ^in the turbulence of his pas- 
sions, and the demoralization of Ills reason. 

What, then, with the facts which present them- 
selves at every turn, are we to infer? If it be 
conceded that, in the capabilities of his rational 
nature, he surpasses the brutes that perish, what 
are we to think of his assumed pre-emincuce 
when we observe his moral debasement v It 
might surely admit of an argument, and perhaps 
more than a plausible one, whether, taking every 
thing into view, where religion does not transform 
and elevate, man is not an inferior animal. Might 
nut this inferiority be pleaded, on the ground 
that he has vitiated his nature, and desecrated 
powers which tlie other animals never possessed ? 
He, in short, is capable of crime which they are 
not ; so that if they eannot rise to tlie level of 
his natural faculties, they arc equally incapable 
of sinking to the depth of his guilt and misery ; 
and thus it would appear that, though superior 
by nature, he is inferior by crime ; because, while 
animals and men are equally the subjects of 
strong passions and fierce resentments, the latter, 
by being made higher, really descend lower, and 
degrade and ruin a moral constitution, wliicli has 
been formed for the sublimest purposes of exist- 
ence. 

And is not the world actually a scene of tur- 
bulence and confusion ? Cun we fix on any 
place that is exempt from the rage of passion ? 
Where has not war prevailed ? Where have not 
animosities been kindled? Whore have not 
families, tribes, and nations been divided ? Where 
have not men, at some period, been hateful, and 
hating one another ? And where is there even 
now, amidst the very illuminations of Christianity, 
a paradise on earth of peaceful, umted, and holy 
beings? Christianity, indeed, confers the real 
superiority, which otherwise cannot exist ; but 
without it the animal predominates above the 
intellectual man, and, in the contest of claims, 
asserts and maintains a dominion. 

In thus bringing into view the confusion of 
the world, the constant and perfect superintend- 
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ence of an all-wise Providence must not be over- 
looked. Were this the ultimate state of society, 
it might be difficult to comprehend, or even to 
conjecture, the reason of what is so apparent; 
but to determine on the real character of the 
Divine administration hy the chaos of the present 
moment, would be as absurd as to pronounce 
upon the painter’s skill or purpose by the first 
sweep of Ills pencil, or the mixing of his colours. 


This sin-smitt^ part of creation is indeed a 
moral chaos ; yet are the disordered elements 
overruled, and working towards a grand develop- 
ment hereafter. No passion, and no combine, 
tion of passions or efforts, can pass beyond a pre- 
scribed limit ; and let us ever be consoled amidst 
temporary evils, that this is the great moulding 
and modifying season, the season of preparation 
for another and a perfect order of things. Y. 


MAIDEN AUNTS. 


Who among us of the age of forty and under 
ha<< not a maiden aunt ? That would, indeed, be 
a singularly unfortunate and, necessarily, unhappy 
fiimily which should not number a hiaiden aunt 
among its members. Nature has apparently, in 
some degree, provided against such an occur- 
rence ; for wc are assured by statistical writers, 
that in a given number of births children of the 
gentler sex predominate ; and the artificial st^ 
of society in which we live, by increasing tne 
number of our wants, and otherwise multi]ilytng 
impediments to marriage, completes what nature 
began, and secures to each successive generation 
the advantages derivable from the example and 
sujicriutendence of maiden aunts. 

1 ha\ e a sort of Platonic affection for those 
inestimable beings rudely and ungallantly called 
“ old maids j ” and much do 1 lament the narrow 
and vulgar prejudices wdiich exist against them. 
I do not ineun to say that 1 admire that imaginary 
being which is popularly set forth as the type 
of the species, juht ns a skeleton is used to repre- 
sent death, and a black hide, horns, a tail, and 
cloven feet, the “ archangel fallen,” who has been 
so differently drawn by Milton. I have no sen- 
timental hnc for the old maid of our popular 
prints — a lean, wrinkled, yellow hag, with snuffy 
beard, blue lips, rheumy eyes, and a pursed 
chin, to the tapering termination of which feature 
the nose makes a most pointed approximation, 
with an arm like that of one of the baked eorscs 
at Aleppo, a gimlet elbow, and a fist like the 
claw of a vulture. I discard entirely these 
abominable fictions, high-heeled shoes and all ; 
and will only think and write of the antiquated 
spinster as I find her in actual life. Not but 
that there are some individuals of whom the 
popular caricature is but an exaggeration ; but 1 
must protest against the exception being con- 
stituted the type. The cross old maid would, 
undoubtedly, have been a snappish wife and 
scolding mother ; and it would be quite as just, 
because there are unamiable and disagreeable 
wives and husbands, to libel and ridicule the 
state of matrimony. 

The being who is now present to my mind’s 
eye is sometimes fair, sometimes dark, sometimes 
tall, sometimes short, sometimes attenuated in 
her figure, and at others “ more fat than m£d 


beseems generally good tempered and chatty; 
somewhat too anxious, perhaps, abopt trifles, and 
a wee bit (I am not a Scotchman) too fond of 
tea-table tittle-tattle, more especially when com- 
fortably seasoned with the curry of scandaL 
Your old maid haj a keen perception of the 
universal declension of the present age. It is 
often a subject of lamentation with her that the 
young ladies of the present day are more forward 
than those of ** auld lang syne that the men 
arc less polite ; and that the reflecting surfaces 
of mirrors are much less perfectly manufactured 
than in the days of her youth. Nevertheless, 
your true old maid manages to make as much of 
the times as their degeneracy will allow. 

1 have heard it asked, What is the use of an 
old maid?” We are bound, both as Christians 
and pliilosophers, to admit, that nothing is per- 
mitted that has not its use, whether perceived or 
not. It is difficult, no doubt, to decide what is 
the use of an earthquake or of a tornado ; but 
the utility of the veteran spinster is obvious, 
more especially when contemplated in the cha- 
racter of aunty— that in which it is our purpose 
to discuss her. • 

In the first place, she is invaluable to her 
nieces. Being their chief companion, and having 
in her youth observed, and in after-life heard of 
numberless instances of impropriety and immo- 
rality of conduct on the part of young females, 
she narrates all these to her charge, with strict 
fidelity as to the most minute dctculs ; thus stor- 
ing their young memories with a catalogue Vai^ 
sonne of faux paa and indiscretions which it is 
their duty to avoid. Then our aunt possesses, 
specifically, the faculty of being in twenty places 
at once. Every one must have observed that 
wherever there is an old maid — and where is 
there not one ? — go into what apartment you « 
may, walk in whatever direction, call on whatever 
friend, at whatever time, ydti will inevitably meet, 
overtake, or be overtaken by her ; so that to her 
nieces is secured the perpetual felicity of her 
company. Then, being herself the model of 
female excellence, she will inevitably make hei 
nieces paragons of propriety, and, if they follow 
her instructions and example in all things, qualify 
them to be, to the next generation of nephews 
and nieces, what she is to them. • 
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To her nephews she is alike inv^duable ; all the 
early knowledge they acquire of any thing beyond 
tops and gingerbread, they receive from her. She 
convinces them, or if she dues not the fault is 
not hers, that learning is better than play, physic 
more salutary than lollypop, that liistory and 
geography are preferable to cricket, that it is 
better to write and exercise accurately than to 
set fire to the Dominie’s wig, and that it is far 
more proper to remain in bed after having gone 
thither, than to escape by the window, and tie up 
a vagrant donkey to the knocker of some miserly 
old bachelor, who, in answer to the repeated 
summonses of the patient and contemplative 
animal, shivering, meanwhile, with fear and cold, 
opens the door, and draws into contact with his 
own the visage of what might well be considered 
the apparition of himself. 

But the maiden aunt is chiefly useful to her 
male collateral descendanfs, by exercising their 
ingenuity, and sharpening their wits, when a year 
or two at school has rubbed off the respectful 
awe which she inspired in the atmosphere of the 
nursery. I know an individual, now a stated 
contributor to “ Ward’s Miscellany,” who is very 
much indebted to his maiden aunt for whatever 
small quantity of wisdom he may possess, the 
said wisdom having been derived partly through 
the very excellent moral lessons which she was 
wont to inculcate, but chiefly through the exer- 
cise which she afforded liis expanding wit, or, as 
she in her perverse words called it, ** mischief.” 
This was, of course, before tlie effervescence 
caused by. the sodaic properties of her counsels, 
on coming in contact with tiie sharpness of his 
disposition, had subsided into the gravity and 
sedateness which have since marked his character. 
Had he ^ever put back the clock and watches 
an hour, when a party was expected to dinner, 
(having first satisfied his own craving,) in order 
^at he might witness the dismay of his dear 
aunt when the company arrived, (for your old 
mud is always the responsible mistress of the 
ceremonies,) and the broiling concern of the 
cook at the announcement of the hungry guests, 
before an interview had taken place between the 
poultry and the fire ; had he not laudably sought 
to improve Ms talents in the arts of penmanship 
and epistolary composition, by manufacturing 
letters purporting to have been sent from ” the 
Oreat>house,” to secure aunty’s presence at some 
grand and select festivity; had he never eqjoyed 
that delicious scene — ^his highly respected rela- 
tive settii^ out, bedizened with all producible 
finery, to arrive, like death, where and when 
least expected, and, like him, least welcome ; 
had not his muden aunt, albeit luiiatentionally, 
by affording him opportunities of thus cultivating 
his talents, taught “the young idea how to 
shoot,” perchance he had not now been worthy 
of the distinguished honour of being a contributor 
to** Ward's Jtisoellany.” 


The maiden aunt is extremely useful in pre- 
venting the need of a library. She is a living, 
walking set of the ** Annual Register,” especially 
as far as the family and neighbourhood are con- 
cerned ; not a fact, not a date escapes her. If 
you happen to say that, in the year 18 — you 
were crossing from Calais to Dover, when the 
gale was so strong that your personal safety was 
much endangered, ^e will question you os to 
the month and day ; and when you express un- 
certainty, will tell you thpt she has no doubt it 
was on the 4th of October, for a very boisterous 
wind prevailed on that day, so much so, that 
three slates were blown off the pigstye of her 
cousin in Hampshire, one of which was fatal to 
the flower of the litter,— 

“ ibe father's hope, the mother's joy 

and how the maternal parent was very visibly 
affected by the calamity. Then follow all the 
events, public and private, great and small, which 
happened on that day, and a great many which 
In not ; no incident is forgotten ; she has chap- 
ter and verse, or rather month and day, for every 
thing ; deaths, elopements, executions, marriages, 
and all other unfortunate events, are stereotyped 
in her memory. 

The maiden aunt is also the pharmacopeia 
of the family and neighbourhood. The doctor 
is seldom required ; and when he is called in, 
she very much expedites the recovery of the 
patient by making such deviations from the treat- 
ment recommended as her superior sagacity and 
knowledge may suggest. She has twenty reme- 
dies for a cold, and at least fifty for toothoch ; 
all infallible, as you may prove by making trial 
of them in succession. In fact, she has a multi- 
tude of remedies for all diseases, known and un- 
kno^vn ; and if any of the neighbours die, it is 
because they have the folly to call in members 
of the faculty, instead of trusting solely and im- 
plicitly to our maiden aunt. 1 never think, even 
now, of my maiden aunt, but the taste of jalap 
and currant-jelly passes over my palate, occasion- 
ing a shudder, wMch sometimes jerks my wig 
into a position very indecorous for a person of 
my years, and a contributor, albeit, to “ Ward's 
Miscellany.” 

The maiden aunt is also the Almanac of the 
family— a matter of less importance than before 
the stamp duty was removed, for her erudition 
in this line now only effects the moderate saving 
of one penny per annum. As, however, even 
the penny Almanack will sometimes mislay itself 
our aunt may bo occasionally very useful ; for the 
saints’ days, holidays, birthdays, eclipses, times 
of high tide, changes of the moon, &c., &c^ are 
intimately known to her; indeed, we are not 
quite sure tliat she cannot calculate the changes 
of the wind, a species of knowledge which we 
know no existing Almanac can supply. 

• Then the honour of the family is always en- 
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tnisted to the kee|»)iig of the maiden aunt. Her 
memory has a bceJik’e property, and extracts 
honey from the meanest plant, rejecting every 
thing of a less agreeable flavour. So far are all 
facts reflecting credit on the family from being 
impaired by the action of time, that they have 
grown better by keeping, like wine, or like old 
Cheshire cheese are all the richer for the maggots 
which have introduced themselves. You never 
hear a word about the cousin who was hanged 
in 1796 ; but you do hear that, in the year 
1 7B5, a fox was killed in papa's meadow, and 

that Lord , andfcthers of the hunting party, , 

came in and were refreshed with a luncheon at 

papa’s table ; not omitting that Lord com. 

pliinented the flushed face and curd-like fingem 
of papa’s daughter. She tolls us, further, how 
her great uncle’s brother-in-law was sheriff of 
London, with many other anecdotes equally hon- 
ourable to her house, and interesting to her 
visiters; and altogether proves, most satisfactorily, 
tliat the Tomkinscs or Jenkinses, as the case 
may be, are indeed a very distinguislied family^' 
A fact in the natural history of the old maid 
occurs to me, which, as it is characteristic of, and 
peculiar to the species, should not be omitted. 
They never reach old age ; in fact, they never 


grow older thqp forty. I have known many at 
that age, and for years after ; but from that 
period they never advaneed ; and if they made 
any movement it was backward, to five or eight 
and thirty. 

Considering the subject of the foregoing pages 
in all its bearings, 1 think I may say, without 
fear of contradiction, that the abolition of maiden 
aunts would be a national as well as individual 
calamity j a fact which was duly appreciated by 
Mr. Malthus, and which, no doubt, very consi- 
derably influenced him in the adoption of his 
system of philosophy. ‘ In conclusion, I trust 
that the maiden aunt will remain unshorn of her 
honours in the ages which are to come. It will 
be seen that they are great favourites of mine ; 
and I can conscientiously wish, in concluding 
this paper, 

‘‘ To oach and^all a fair good night, 

And rosy dreuna, and Blumhen light;” 

and more, as the Spaniards say, " May they live 
a thousand years ! ” or, to adopt the more bene- 
volent and comprehensive wish of the orientals, 
“ May they live fur ever ! ” and subscribe, the 
whole time, to “ Ward’s Miscellany.* 


A SCOTTISH SABBATH. 

CHAPTEft U. 


Of the million and a half of human beings 
that compose the population of London and its 
suburban boroughs and villages, fully one-half 
never by any chance attend any place of worship 
on the Suiidays,«or make any dlffercnee between 
that day and the other days of the week ; unless 
it is being more Restless and dissipated than they 
ore when they must attend to their business, their 
trades, or their professions. To this half of the 
population, the Sunday is any thing but a sab- 
bath — ^it is tlie very oiiposite. Of the other half, 
by far the greater number content ftemselves 
with the mere formal ceremony of going “ once” 
to a place of worship “ tlie sake of appeal^ 
enci's,” while, both ^before and after this formal 
display, khey cuter into ibe same kiiiTi of accus- 
tomed and worldly enjoyments as those who do 
not go to a place of worship at all. To these, 
also, the Sunday is not a Sabbath. Tlien, os 
for the “ servants” and the “ cattle,” it is a day of 
more severe labour than any other in the week. 
The six “ working^ days are, therefore, their sab- 
baths — if they have any at all. 

The character of every place must be that of 
the majority. In London, a stranger has no 
feeling of the Sabbath from any thing he sees 
and hears around him. In Edinburgh, he be- 
comes awed by its presence, and involuntarily 
joins with the multitudes that keep holy day. 
Scotchmen, when they reach our southern *me- 


tropolis lose every semblance of religion— 4ind 
some, whose apostacy is not altogether free from 
the twinges of a northern conscience, and the 
appprchciisive doubts of an unconfirmed infidelity 
— excuse Iheinselves on the ground of the un- 
sabbatical, unholy atmosphere which they are 
constrained to breathe, and which stifles all their 
latent religious propensities. As if religion and 
priuciplc were a thing of time and place, and not 
immortal as the soul, and the very clement 
of its moral being — unaffected by locality, un- 
changed and the same amidst all the varieties 
and mutations of human life. A sentimental 
exotic from the other side of the Tweed, taking 
root on the banks of the Thames, may tell us, 
that in the land of liis fathers he was accustomed 
to the repose of a Sabbath in the whole of society 
and of nature around him — that here he cannot, 
for the soul of him, feci that the day which 
comes between Saturday and Monday is a Sab- ^ 
bath — that he is dinned, oppressed, and wearied 
with this working-day world in which a Sabbath 
has no place — and occasionally, when a shade of 
melancholy passes over him, as he thinks of the 
habits of his former and his better days, he may 
refer plauitively to the waters of Babylon, and 
murmur out something about singing the Lord’s 
song in a strange lanfl ; and this sort of momen- 
tary and poetic penitence, he may mistake for 
religion, and vainly imagine, if he. were to return 
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to his native gleii all Che spirit of his early piety 
would return with him. We ahmit, and do it 
with aorrow and shame, that a London Sunday 
and a Scottish Sabbath have little or no re- 
semblance ; and we marvel greatly that those 
who have been brought up in the strict observ- 
ance of the latter should so soon conform to our 
loose southern manners ; and while we blame our- 
selves for setting a misleading and dangerous 
example, we cannot acquit those who have been 
better instructed, and who, knowing what is 
right, scarcely wait to be tempted, but at once, 
and heedlessly, plunge into the vortex of dissi- 
pation, and on that very day which from the' 
associations of their earliest existence tiiey have 
been accustomed to reverence as a day sacred to 
piety — the day of God. But enough on this un- 
grateful topic : let us contemplate the Scotchman 
at home, spending his Sabbath after the primitive 
fashion, and surrounded wkh every incentive to 
devotion. 

To one who has seen and felt the Scottish 
Sabbath, in' its purity and simplicity, in the 
country, it is unnecessary to say a single word. 
You sleep for the night in some clean, comfort- 
able, and airy house, amid the highly-cultivated 
fields, the trimly-kept hedges, the spreading 
beeches, and golden-tasseled laburnums of the 
earlier time, with here and there a dark pine, or a 
tall larch, rearing its cone of emerald higli above 
the grove. The gentle rustic of the leaves at 
the turn of the current of the air from sea to 
land, and the murmur of ** the brook that babbles 
by,” lull you into a balmy and dreamless sleep, 
one liour of which is more refreshing than six 
hours of tumbling, ** scared with dreams, and 
terrified with visions,” in tlie murky atmosphere 
of a great* city. There is a wonderful economy 
of time in Hhese delightfully pure country atmo- 
spheres : you can rise with tlie lark, without any 
necessity of roosting with the raven. The cheer- 
ing breath of morn awakens you, refreshed to the 
utmost of your heart's desire, and the water, 
drawn from the living fountain in the rock, braces 
you with additional vigour. ' 

Fprth you fare. A few dappled clouds have 
collected around the point of sunrise, among 
which the refracted beams are playing at rainbows. 
Well, the rainbow before the falling cloud never 
brought foul weather yet ; so speed you to the up- 
land, and if you take that bible witli you, which 
was by purposed mistake left on your toilette, 
you will not want company. 

Many arc up before you, early as you are, but 
all is stilly and serene; the gentle breeze and 
the gurgling waters, which left you in repose 
within nature’s lullaby, are silent, and you speed 
to the upland. How one steps out in such j 
places : the heart is calm, but the blood dances, I 
and the nerves arc like t|ic strings of a harp, \ 
tuned for sacred melody. The God of the Sab- j 
bath has blessed the Sabbath ; and his blessuig { 


runs full and free to all his creatures, rational 
and irrational, animate and inanimate. 

You have gained the height, and the sim is 
up ; but never mind, — you should see the rising 
sun from the hill on anotlicr morning— a week of 
the stranger is welcome here. Sit down, you 
have the book; and when you have drunk the 
water of life at the well-spring from on high, yon- 
der is a bed of wild thyme, softer and more 
fragrant than any cushion that ever was prepared 
and perfumed for queens in a chapel-royal. There 
is One to liear, to answer, and to accept ; fail not, 
therefore, to bow the knee the God of nature 
and of grace in this his own temple, for he 
“ heareth in secret, and rewardeth openly.” Calm 
meditation, on the airy heigiit, in the early 
morning, when the works of God are displayed 
wide around us in all their beauty, is far from 
being tlie worst preparation for a Sabbath ac- 
cording to the Gospel ; so do not hurry, but let 
the feelings of the mortal body be tuned into 
harmony with the breathings of the immortal 
spirit. 

You are wound up to your bent, and eager to 
join the congregation of them wiio seek the Zion 
of their God, witii their faces thitherward. Well, 
the desire is commendable ; but the time has not 
yet arrived *, many have to come from a long 
distance, and they must not be disappointed. 
Take the circuitous path l)ack to tiic liomo of 
your balmy repose ibr the night — a Sabbath 
morning’s breakfast awaits you there. Puss in 
front of these straw and hcatli-clad cottages, 
which tiaiig on the brow of the hill ; there is a 
stilly repose about them, whicli suits the simpli- 
city of the place and the sacredness of the 
morning. Hark ! a low and murmuring sound ; 
it is a fatiier reading the sacr^ volume to his 
family, as the first portion of his simple and un- 
affected family worship on the Sabbath morning. 
A louder and more modulated sound breaks from 
the next simple cottage. It is the hymn of 
praise ; and though in tlie ears of the fastidious 
the mus)^ may be false, the hearts are true. 
Another, and a more deep and solemn strain! 
In that humble cottage the father of a promising 
family is on his knees ; and the family, some of 
them com^milcs to enjoy the father’s instruction 
for the sacred day, are on their knees around. 
You hear the earnestness of his wrestling — ** £ 
will not let thee go, unless thou bless me ; ” and 
blessed of '* the Angel of the covenant” be he 
who thus labours to bring up his family in re- 
ligion and virtue. You linger and linger, for 
one or other of these sounds, finely adapted to 
the morning of the day, issues from every cottage 
of the long-protracted file. 

At last you leave the cottages, and descend 
into the little glen which winds far among the 
hills, and shows a passage for the upland people 
to come down and worship God in his own tem- 
ple. There is a mumbling voice from that haael 
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copse, one word of which you cannot understand. 
A highland family are there j they have travelled 
on foot since midnight, and ere they touch that 
very simple meal which they have brought with 
them, they must pour out the overflowings of 
their hearts at the footstool of the eternal throne, 
“ All around the earth's wide girdle find me a 
willing worshipper, and 1 will find a fitting 
altar 

Pern mjs piym, vU nidla eampu. 

But leave them ; you cannot understand one 
word of what they say ; and they have gone into 
the copse in order to be alone with their God. 

Down through the weeping birches, outdoing 
in sweetness all the perfumes of “ Araby the 
blest,” and cross the brawling torrent on the 
rounded blocks of granite — sienite it happi'iis to 
be ; but rCtmpot fe, this is not the time nor tlie 
place for disputing about geology; there are 


Af> 

two or three buxom lasses who, having come bare- 
foot over the hill, are bathing their feet in the 
dancing crystal, ere they put on their stockings 
and shoes. They heed not you, so heed nut 
them ; perfect innocence is a jewel more worthy 
the caskets of kings than all that Golconda ever 
boasted. ^ 

You at last gain the plun, and all is, repose— 
the very cattle feel the repose, and the birds sing 
more softly. Truly it is the morning of the sab- 
bath. At last you reacli the home where you 
reposed. The ** big ha’ bible ” is on the parlour 
table; all the servants are called in; and the 
worship of God is devoutly paid. It is not, how- 
ever, the cold solemnity of the ascetic. It is the 
uplifting of the heart full of hope, and adds to 
the cheerfulness of the whole household. Then 
tlic free, full, and welcome breakfast comes, and 
you accompany the family to the parish church. 


THE AMERICAN SLAVE. 

WRirrSN BY THE BEV. CHARLES tlTCH, OF BOSTON, UNITED STATES. 


I The following facts were related in my hear- 
ing by a man of colour from one of the southern 
states. This man has by some means purchased 
his own freedom and that ot his wife ; Imt liis 
children, scvenil of them, liave been taken away 
from linn and sold, he knows not where, lie 
proves himself, to the satisfaction of all wlio liave 
intercourse with him, to be on humble disciple 
of Christ. 1 will give the facts, as nearly as pos- 
sible, in his own words : — 

“ I had a little boy aliout eleven years old. 
One night as he came home he said to me, * Fa- 
ther, the constable has been measuring me to- 
day.’ * Measuring you I’ said 1, * what does that 
mean ?* * Don’t know,’ said he ; 'he measured 

me about my body, and then lie measured how 
high 1 was. 1 am afraid, father, they are going 
to sell me.’ I tried,” said the poor father, “ not 
to think of it ; but the next morning, soon after 
I went to my work, a little boy came running 
up to me, crying out, ‘ .Tolm is gone, yonder they 
are taking him off now.’ 1 went after them, and 
when I came near, my dear babe reached out his 
hands to me, and said, ‘ Father, I’m gone ; can’t 
you do something for me V’ At this the man 
who was taking him away gave him a kick, and 
kicked him along the road ; and 1 have not seen 
my dear child, or heard of him, from tiiat day to 
this. 1 could do nothing to help him ; it hurts 
me to tliink of it.” Here lie wept. Never in 
my life has my heart been so agonized at any 
deed of man, as when I heard this grey-headed 
father give this simple relation. “ I liad a 
daughter also," said tlie poor old man, who was 
married, and had one child. One day a carriage 
drove up to the door, and took her in with her 
child, and carried them on board a vessel then 


lying at the wharf, about to sail. As soon as I 
heard of it, 1 went after them. When I went to 
go on board they puslied me back ; but some 
one standing by said, ' I'hat’s too bad ; let the 
old man sec his daughter.’ 1 then went on 
board, and my poor child threw her arms about 
my neck, and said, * Fatiier, I’m gone.’ ” Hero 
tlie old man’s sobs prevented ins utterance ; but 
he recovered liimself sufficiently to say, “ I have 
not seen or heard of my ciiild since. Her lius- 
band heard of it, and went to the vessel ; but 
they drew a dirk upon him, and would not allow 
him to go aboard. O ! ” siud the old man, as the 
tears streamed from his eyes, “ it hurts me every 
time 1 think of it.” Probably it would hurt a 
slaveliolder to suffer such wrongs ; and the best 
of them could be no more injured by them than 
this poor disciple of Christ. This man has, if I 
recollect right, six children sold into hopeless 
servitude, lie knows not where. Three remained 
with him ; and these, sonic months ago, were 
bought up by a notorious firm of slav^ealers, 
and shipped for the southern market. Here the 
old man felt that he had lost his all ; and tlie 
distress of his wife, “ who wept,” to use his lan- 
guage, “ as though her heart would burst,” drove 
him, with great reliictanec, after endeavouring to 
put liis trust in God, to state his case to some 
pious friends, and ask if something could not be 
done for him. A minister of the Gospel, who 
was affected to tears at tlie old man’s recital, 
went to tlie slave-dealers and interceded for him. 
They at length consented, that if the poor father 
himself could raise the money in one week, 
amounting to considerably more than two tiiou- 
saud dollars, he might have his own children, 
that is, the ones last taken away« Perhaps they 
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eonsldeved the question settled,, as they would 
consent to no other conditions, and reji^rded it 
as impossible for the father to do as they pro- 
posed. He lifted his cries to God, however, and 
they were heard, and friends raised up, who gave 
him some few hundred dollars, and at length 
made him a loan of what remained, amounting 


to eighteen hundred, on condition that it should 
be repaid in two years. If, at that time, it re- 
mains unpaid, the children are to be sold to pay 
it. 'rhe poor father is now, with much diffidence, 
and great embarrassment, statittg his case to the 
pious and benevolent, and asking their aid, that 
his children may not again be sold into bondage. 


^ME ARE SEVEN." 

A DOMESTIC STOar. 


' Am you a parent P Have yon a heart P 
Then you hate been a thousand times delighted 
with the inimitable blunders of cliildren, and you 
will be well pleased with a scrap of domestic 
history. 

Papa and mamma were seated at the breakfast- 
table, with their several oltve-branches. and with 
one or two friends on a visit, when divers ques- 
tions arose adapted to little folks. Among other 
inquiries their respective ages came into con- 
sideration. 

Pray, master James,” said the visiter, ** and 
how old are you?" 

Fourteen, ma’am." 

“And you, William?" 

“ Twelve." 

Upon this a discussion arose between the two 
younger boys. 

“ 1 am six," exclaimed George with eagerness. 
To winch the last-bom added, with a droll and 
rigniftcant nod of the head, ** Me are seven." 

** No, dear," replied George, “ you are only 
three." 

“ Yes, me are, me are seven," rejoined the 
undaunted Harry ; and to have seen the ardour, 
the insistence, the pertinacity, and the oratorical 
motion, they were admirable. 

Come, tell seven, my man," said the visiter. 

•* One, two, five, seven." 

“Bravo I* rident omnee. 

These childish inaccuracies spread a charm 
over domestic conversation ; and 1 have often 
felt* that 1 would not, for the world, have little 
Harry talk otherwise than like a child ; it would 
be a David in Saul’s armour. And 1 would as 
soon hear a fine gentleman speak vulgarly, or 
add the aspirates where they should be omitted, 
or omit them where they should be given, all 
which are detestable things in the intercourse of 
life. It may be an error or a weakness, but 1 
mnst candidly confess, that I have almost re- 
gretted the arrival of the period when my pretty 
little false grammarians pass beyond the en- 
chanted bonndaries of infant peccadilloes in lan- 
guage and sentiment into the regions of enlarf^ 
hig knowledge and juvenile maturity. Not that 
I do not in my heart desire the improvement 
of my offspring ; not that 1 do not watch with 
interest, and^cherish with a growing pleasure, the 


germinations of thought, the general expansion 
of the intellect, and the accumulations of know- 
ledge i but one naturally regrets to part with an 
amusement^cspeeially when it is so pre-eminently 
innocent. If any person should pliilosophicnlly 
object to this, and say that by laughing at errors 
wc encourage a wrong principle, the simple, 
self-satisfying answer is, that the errors arc in 
themselves insignificant, they involve no moral 
delinquency, and are sure to be corrected. 

It might be curious, and not uninteresting, to 
analyse the source of that gratification which wc 
feel in the ridiculous mistakes of children, espe- 
cially of our own. Is it not possible that there 
may be existing in the mind some ideal com- 
parison or measure of ourselves with the inter- 
esting dwarfs of the coming generation, origin- 
ating a degree of self-complacency at our own 
superior knowledge and attainments? If, as 
some one declared, he could never feel indifferent 
even to the praises of a child, may not an ana- 
logous feeling awaken a conscious delight, when 
our own greatness, of whatever kind, is brought 
into juxtaposition with an infant’s littleness? 
Even corporeal greatness, much more mental, 
even though it imply no merit, and be merely in 
the order of nature, excites self-gratulutioii ; so 
that, as the giant looks down upon the admiring 
man, the man looks down upon the child. May 
there not also be some ideal comparison of the 
present little amusing blunderer with the future 
man of talent, cultivation, and influence ? And 
may not the kindling eye, especially of the pa- 
rent, all the time of the utterance of his pretty 
nonsenses, he glancing along the line of future 
progress to the point of imagined or predestined 
eminence ? He sees, os it were, the first ger- 
minations of mind, the earliest unfoldhigs of in- 
tellect, and prognosticates the rich and varied 
harvest. In the delightful and entertaining prat- 
tler he sees in embryo, and with a parent’s fond 
calculations, the accomplished scholar, the clever 
advocate, the learned judge, the skilful physician, 
or the celebrated divine ; or he may trace in its 
elements the poet's fancy, the historian’s research, 
or the orator’s miglity magic. There is, more- 
over, a lurking humour in the yery phraseology 
itself, which is the more agreeable, as, whatever 
iitterest it may excite, the applauae given inter- 
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ftiM in lid degran iviA onr pencmal distinction 
and celebrity. The happiest hits, or the merriest 
combination of infant wit, or the drollest humour 
by mistake, or, when somewhat more advanced, 
by design, cannot awaken envy ; so that we gun 
much of pleasure, and lose nothing of honour, by 
our admiration. 

But when my prattling boy siud, in the very 
best grammar he could command, " Me are se- 
ven,* 1 was soon led into other and more serious 
reflections ; and perhaps was not wrong in think- 
ing that there was an incipient something to be 
watched over. It is impossible to ascertain how 
early the germ of sentiment may be formed and 
begin to evolve, or when education, properly 
speaking, may or should commence. The lan- 
guage in question surely betrayed a moral indi- 
cation worthy of being cherished or repressed, 
which, like an oozing drop from the rock, might 
be the commencement of a wide and far-rolling 
river. Here was at least ambition ; but of what 
kind ? The brother of the little mannikin had 
uttered too much for Harry’s self-complaceney. 
If his elder were six, he must be seven; just as 
a few moments before, when the comparison re- 
spected height, he must be taller ; “yes, pa, tall 
ehuir, taller ;”that is, tall as the chair and taller. 
How his eye brightened, and his little heart beat 
at the thought I And mark how the company, 
then inattentive to his eloquence, were to be 
dinned into observation. In vain said mamma, 

“ Tlicrc, Harry, be quiet, my boy.* Harry thought 


^ the world wag made for Csbut* and therefore 
was determined that, by repetitions of “taller— 
tall— high— up,” it should admire bow he had 
passed the Rubicon of bis exploits. 

Most minds are conscious (and may not this 
be traceable to Infant education?) of the ambition 
to excel, which may have in it a very trifling 
quantum of the better passion of an ambition*of 
excellence. The former is emulation ; the latter, 
virtue. The desire to excel may, indeed, be a 
good or a bad feeling, accordhig to circumstances ; 
it may be blended with, or perhaps wholly con- 
sist of, a wish to disparage and degrade others, 
to throw them into the shade, and establish a 
proud claim to soperiority. It may, in conse- 
quence, lead, ill the end, to the perpetration of 
many vices, and become a permanent and un- 
sightly trait of character. In this view it is mere 
ambition, and an offshoot of selfishness ; its 
growth in the mind is* therefore dangerous, and 
if it cannot be wholly extinguished, its deleteri- 
ous and destructive efiects should be neutralized, 
as poison is mingled in medicine with other in- 
gredients, by inf'ising the elements of a right 
morality, that it may work good instead of evil. 
Tlic ambition of excellence is a pure and ele- 
vated sentiment, tending to the attainment of it, 
and salutary in all its varieties and ramifications ; 
it cannot be too soon instilled, or too diligently 
cultivated, for an Infant’s mind is susceptible of a 
repressing look or an encouraging word. 2C. 


THE ATONEMENT. 


[Tho following remtikalile {Mungo on the noconity of an 
Alonomoiit, argnod from reuon, u from tho pen of the 
rikbi'iitt'd Adam Smith. In tho early editions of his 
“ Tliooiy of Moral Sontimont%” it formed the concluding 
]iii.igr.ipli of port 11 , section 2 Tho doctor is said to have 
i.uiLilU'd It at tho BiiggeBliou of Mr llame ; certainly it is 
not to bo found in Uio editions of his works published since 
Ins death We earnestly commend it to the careful atten- 
tion of those AKrlio are disposed to scepticism on this great 
topic ] 

That the Deity loves virtue and hates vice, 
as a voluptuous man loves riches and hates 
poverty, not for their own sakes, but for the ef- 
fects which they tend to produce; that lie loves 
the one, only because it promotes the happiness 
of society, which his benevolence prompts him to 
desire ; and that he hates the other, only because 
it occasions the misery of mankind, which the 
samc^ Divine quality renders the object of his 
aversion— is not the doctrine of untaught nature, 
but an artificial refinement of reason and philoso- 
phy. Our untaught natural sentiments all prompt 
us to believe, that as perfect virtue is supposed 
necessarily to appear to the Deity, as it docs to 
us, for its own sake, and Without any further 
view, the natural and proper object of love and 
reward, so must vice, of hatred and puiiishmeifl. 


Tliat the gods neither resent nor hurt, was tiie 
general maxim of all the different seats of the 
ancient philosophy ; and if by resenting be under- 
stood that violent and disorderly perturbation 
which often distracts and confounds the human 
breast, or if by hurting be understood tlie doing 
mischief wantonly, and without regard to pro- 
priety or justice, such weakness is undoubtedly 
unworthy of the Divine perfection ; but if it be 
meant that vice docs not appear to the Deity* to 
be, for its own sake, the object of abhorrence and 
aversion, and what, for its own sake, it is fit and 
right should be punished, the truth of this maxim 
seems repugnant to some very natural feelings. 
If wc consult our natural sentiments, we are even 
apt to fear lest, before the holiness of God, vice 
should appear to be more worthy of punishment 
than the weakness and imperfection of human 
virtue can ever seem to be of reward. Man, 
when about to appear before a Being of infinite 
perfection, can feel but little confidence in his 
own merit, or in the imperfect propriety of his 
own conduct. In the presence of his fellow- 
creatures he may, evefl justly, elevate himself, 
and may often have reason to think highly of his 
own character and conduct, comparq^ to the still 
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greater imperfection of theirs ,%but the case is 
qmte different when about to appear before his 
infinite Creator: to such a Being he fears that 
his littleness and weakness can scarce ever appear 
the proper object of esteem or of reward. But 
he can easily conceive how the numberless viola- 
tions of duty of which he has been guilty should 
render him the proper object of aversion and 
punishment ; and he thinks he can see no reason 
why the Divme indignation should not be let 
loose, without any restraint, upon so vile an in- 
sect as he himself must appear to be. If he 
would still hope for happiness, be suspects that 
he cannot demand it from the justice, but that 
he must entreat it from the mercy of God. Re- 
pentance, sorrow, humiliation, contrition at the 
thought of past conduct, seem, upon this account, 
the sentiments which become him, and to be the 
only means which he has left for appeasing that 


wrath which he knows he has justly provoked. 
He even distrusts the efficacy of all these, and 
naturally fears lest the wisdom of God should 
not, like the weakness of man, be prevailed upon 
to spare the crime by the most importunate lar 
mentations of the criminal. Some other inter- 
cession, some other sacrifice, some other atone- 
ment, he imagines, must be made for him beyond 
what he himself is capable of making, before the 
purity of the Divine justice can be reconciled to 
his manifold offences. The doctrines of revela- 
tion coincide in every respect with these original 
anticipations of nature; and as they teach us 
how little we can depend upon the imperfection 
of our own virtue, so they show us, at the same 
time, that the most powerful intercession has 
been made« and that the most dreadful atone- 
ment has been paid for our manifold transgres- 
sions and iniquities. 


CHARADE. 


[A well-vritten charade it about aa harmlen a tort of thing 
at any one may write, when he it . , ’ * ' ‘ 

withu It exercitet the imagination, fancy, and memoiy, ii 
manner proportioned to its peculiar and complex conttruction ; 
and when dictated by a warm heart and spirit— a genvront tem- 
per, and a ready memory’, and quiet wH, it may be rendered 
both initmetive and amusing— retuUs which arc among the 
most gratifying to us all The follow ing charade may be soino* 
what long, but is nut the worse for that reason.] 

Frovounckd as one letter, and written with three, 
Two letters there are, and two only, in me. 

1 am double, am single, am black, blue, and grry ; 

1 read from both ends, and the same either way. 

I am restless and wandering, am steady and fixed, 

And you know not one hour what 1 may be the next. 
1 melt and I kindle, beseech and defy, 

I am watery and moiat, 1 am fiery and dry. 

1 am scornful and scowling, compasaiouate, meek ; 

1 am light, I am dark, I am strong, I am weak. 

I am slaggiib and dead, 1 am lively and bright, 

1 am sharp, 1 am flat, I am left, 1 am right ; 

I am piercing and clear, 1 am heavy and dull, 
Expressive aud languid, contracted and full. 

I am careless and vacant, 1 aearch and I pry, 

And judge, and decide, and examine, and try. 

I’m a globe, and a minor, a window, and door, 

An index, an organ, and fifty things more. 

1 Belong to all animals under the sun, 

And to those which were loug understood to have none. 

By some I am said to exist in the mind. 

And am found in potatoes, and needles, and wind : 
Three jackets I own, of glass, water, and horn. 

And 1 wore them all three on the day 1 was born, 

I am covered quite snog, have a lid and a fringe ; 

Yet I move every day on invisible hinge. 

A pnpil 1 have, a most wlumsicBl wight, 

Who is little by day, and grows big m the night, 
Whom I cherish wito care as a part of myself ; 

For in truth I depend on this d^cate elf. 


Who collects all my food, and with wonderful knack 
Throws It into a net which 1 keep at my back ; 

And though heels over head it arrives in a tnce, 

It is sent up to table all proper and nice. 

I am spoken of sometimes as if 1 were glass, 

But then it is false, and the trick will nut pasg. 

A blow makes me rtm, though 1 have not a limb ; 
Though I neither have bus nor a bladder 1 airim. 

Like many more couples, my partner and 1 
At times will look cross at each other or shy : 

Yet still, though we differ iu what we’re about, 

One will do all the work when the other is out. 

I am least apt to cry, as they always remark, 

When trimmed with good lashes, or kept in the dark. 
Should 1 fret and be heated they put me to bed, 

And leave me to cool upon water and bread. 

But if hardened I grow they make use of the knife, 
Lest an obstinate humour endanger my life. 

Or you may, though the treatment appears to be 
rough, 

Run a spit through my side, and with safety enough. 
Like boys who are fond of the fruit and their play, 

I am seen with my ball and my apple all day. 

My belt is a rambow ; I reel and 1 dance ; 

I am said to retire, but I never advance. 

1 am read by physicians, as one of their books, 

And am used by the ladies to fasten their hooks. 

My language is plain, though it cannot be heard, 

And 1 speak without ever pronouncing a woqd. 

Some call me a diamond, some say I am jet ; 

Others talk of my water, or how I am eet. 

I’m a borough in England, in Scotland a atream, 

And an isle of his sea in the Irishman’s dream. 

The earth without me would no loveliness wear ; 

The Bun, moon, and stars at my wink disappear. 

Yet BO fiail IS my tenure, so brittle my joy, 

That a speck g:iveB me pain, and a drop can destroy. 

The solution of this problematical charade will be 
clearly seen by all who have an etjb. 
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REVIEW. 


Mmairt and Selict Remaitu 0 / the Rev, Thomu 
Rawton Taylor, late Claeeieal 7\ttor at Airedale Col- 
lege, Yorkehire, By W. S. Matthkws } Londoq. 

How many harps have caught their tones from that 
of the youthfnl White I and bow many hearts have 
been sweetly saddened by tbe mdodious outpourings 
of his ! It was fabled of the nightingale, that she 
sang with her bosom against a thorn. With regard to 
poets this is no fable ; their history is usually a history 
of mental suffering. Not, perhaps, that the ordinary 
calamities and trials of life fall peculiarly to their lot, 
but that, having their share of these, acute feelings and 
a vivid temperament harry them into difficulties which 
the more prudential and calculating qualities of their 
neighbours would have avoided ; and, also, that their 
keen sensibilities cause them to writho with agony 
beneath inflictions which would pass like a summer 
cloud over the minds and hearts of the million. The 
feelings of the true poet are like the strings of an 
^oliun harp — the lightest breath causes them to vi. 
brate, while the hearts of his more literal neighbours 
are cased as in the hide of the hippopotamus. White 
died early, and thereby, probably, escaped much of 
misery and mortification ; for his was a spirit not 
formed to stem the current of this elbowing, huxtciing, 
wrangling, over-reaching. Cocker-studying world. His 
melodious expression of his sorrows, and his early sub- 
jection to our indigenous disease, will always excite 
sympathy, as they always have done. In our boyhood 
ue remember his Remains” were our walking and 
pillow companion ; indeed, wc had become consider- 
ably attenuated, had contracted moreover a slight hec- 
tic and a short hard cough ; we chose night as the 
season for walking, and rambled iu the most lonely 
spots we could find by the light of the moon, to whom, 
as in duty bound, we addressed sundry sonnets. At 
length we began to persuade ourselves* that we bore 
much resemblance to poor Henry, but never completed 
that resemblance, either by growing consumptive or 
writing verses equal to his. 

If the writings of Henry Kirke White have never 
moulded a great poet, they have yet caused the pro- 
duction of many sweet and elegant poems, refined 
many hearts, and purified many tastes. He has not, 
like Byron, generated sceptics, sneerers, and inysti- 
fiers ; nor, like Moore, jesters and demireps ; but be 
has fostered amiable feelings, and, through the medium 
of sweet and lofty verse, instilled into the youthful 
minds of thousands a love of piety, virtue, and litera- 
ture. The mind of Mr. Taylor appears in early youth 
to have been much influeuced and modelled by the 
writings of the bard of Nottingham, an influence which 
his subsequent residence in that city could not fail to 
strengthen. He was born, it appears, at Ossett, in 
Yorkshire, in May, 1807, and was the son of the Rev. 
T. Taylor, of Bradford. At the grammar-school there 
he was placed at the age of seven years, and at a later 
period with tbe Rev. Dr. Clunie, in the neighbourhood 
of Manchester. At this period his poetical genius 
first displayed itself in satire ; a form in which it 
was likely to be called forth just in proportion as 
hia feelings were amiable, generous, and susceptible. 
Th^ are not the ill-natured men who are masters of 
satire. The ill-natured man may traduce, backbite, 
defame, abuse, but he cannot satirize ; although the 
satirist may, by tbe habitual exercise of his powers, 
become ill-natured. The man of warm, generous im- 
pulses, and lofty aspirations, is he who is usually stung 
into satire. He has, perhaps, trusted implicitly, and 
been basely betrayed j loved fervently, and met with 


coldness or with seom ; acted generously, and received 
in payment heartless ingratitude ; open^ the recesses 
of his heart confidingly, and been misunderstood, mis- 
represented, and calumniated. Intense bitterness of 
spirit is the result; and the qualities which uncon- 
sciously invoked injury become their own powerful 
avengers, as the waters which, in their calm and ordi- 
nary course, confer beauty and fertility, spread around 
them, when wrought by outward action into convul- 
sive energy, destruction and ruin. But this is a di- 
gression. In 1822 Mr. Taylor was placed in a count- 
mg-honse, at Bradford ; and in 1824 apprenticed to 
Mr. Dunn, printer and bookseller, at Nottingham, but 
subsequently undertook the ministry, and became 
classical tutor at Airedale College, Yorkihire. He 
died of consumption, in March, L835. 

The letters in this volume breathe an affectionate 
and pious spirit, but they do not indicate great powers 
of mind, nor originality of thought. As a favourable 
specimen of his prose compositions we select a paper 
on boyish days; a subject which has often before 
elicited tbe raptures of poets and prosecs* ** Ah, once 
again, who would not be a boy V* wrote Byron. For 
one, we would not ; for we ^b'eve that we were not 
then happier than we now are, although in looking 
back we are apt to fancy that we were so. The trials 
of the man, it may be said, are heavier and more 
severe than those of tbe boy. Granted ; but might 
not the trials of the boy have been to the boy as severe 
as Bubsrciuent ones are to the man ? In our own case 
we think they were so. Man, however, exists but in 
the past and the future; the present is a moment 
which before we can say it is here is gone. Ho sees a 
ague and purely imaginative happiness in his future 
years ; and looks bock upon a happiness less vague, 
but scarcely less imaginative, in liis post. The whole 
weight and severity of bis present grievances are felt, 
while those of his past are diminished and almost lost 
in tbe distance. He is like a traveller who pauses in 
his journey to look back on tbe path by which be 
came. Tbe ruggedness and difficulties of the road just 
traversed stand palpably in view, while tbe distant 
•respect appears softened to a smooth adtt verdant 
evel. This » our theory. The following is Mr. 
Taylor's more delightful and poetical one : — 

OUR SCHOOL-DAYS. 

“ VTr all love to think a d speak of our ■ehool-daj's ; wearlei! 
t ith the dul I, monotonous caluics of the picaent, and auspicioui 
if the flattenna promises of the future, we turn with calm satis 
action <iud delighted conildencc to the past. 

" The ptatb of life is ail up hill, and it is a pleasant thing to 
lausc on uur Journey, and look hack fTotu the point of vantage 
Aiiic'li ue have gained in progress of years, upon the roodVe 
i.i\e travelled, to survey its sinucus mazes, its perplexing in- 
ricacies, its dreary wastes, which me have so happily over- 
passed, its smiling Ddeni, which wc con thus revisit and re- 
enjoy. And the remoter parts of that landscape are always 
Host transccndcntly lovely in our eyes , a more beautiftil heaven 
eema to overhang them, a aolter and more melting aunahine to 
irood upon them, tho trees are greener and more richly umbra- 
eous , the flowers, (for memory’s fhr-aeeing eye can dlstliigoish 
ven the celandinea, and daisies, and forget-me-nots at the die- 
.nnee of forty yeare,) the flowere are more gaily uparelled and 
nore tastefully grouped, and there are Ihr more of them. 

" Over hill and valley, wood and waterfall, meadow and moor- 
snd, there ere flung ‘a glory and a Joy' which have pasaed 
iway like summer mists Aom the nearer landeeape. 

•' Heaven lies about us m our infan^, and throughout all our 
‘arly days we are surrounded by influencea and pervaded by 
‘inotloiiH which, in more mature life, we may remember, but 
jaiiiiot recal When once we have ceased to Ik chddren, we 
have lost the power to think and feel ‘as only childhood can.' 
Wo have become sophisticate, cold hearted, suspicious; we are 
too wiiHS too cautious, too Incredulous ; we will iiot submit to 
be cheated Into enjoyment, andgake the benefit of a hbopy error. 
'Tho world is too much with us,’ tho eolid, eubstantlai, mattor- 
nf-foct world, in which grown-up men and women slave at tha 
dolorous drudgery of money-getting ; and o^r sensea, and liuttl* 
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ttM, and ■uieeptlbiUtiei have auirerea IqJnrjr from the tainted 
atnmphere In which wo live. Where are now the marvels and 
glories which met our earnest gone everywhere, in heaven and 
earth, when were six, or eight, or ten years oldt Wo soaieh 
for them in vain; there Is a film upon our eyes; we are short- 
sighted beyond the power of surgery or optics to cure us , and 
the sounds whi<di tiien ranjg in our ears, awaking the sense of 
dlvfnest mele^ in our souls, and wraming us inthriUhig traoee 
from mom to night, where be they t The lumg of birds, the hum 
of bees, the flute-notes of summer's winds, die soothing murmurs 
of the tunning brooks, the mysterious whispers of autumnal 
woods, ate they all silentt Not one la mute, but, alas ! they fid] 
upon degf eats. Nature still * pipes to us, but we wriU not dance 
and what was once ‘ most musical ’ la now, to our altoied spirits, 
sometimes * most melancholy.' And we can never recover what 
we have loet, or be again assimilated to our Cnrmer aelves ; we 
can only remember what was then experienced. The ' Ibrmal 
mn ’ ttp realise the careless joymnee and light-heartednesa of 
dayc which are long sinea past to no other way than by contem- 
plating, in memory’e magle glasa, whak and in what manner, 
and with what emotions, he eaw, and heatdi, and spake, and 
acted, ' when he was a tiny boy.' , 

Hence we all love to think and speak of out childhood and 
early youth, and especially of our schod-days, because they srd, 
flu the moot past, the eemmoncoment of our Juvenile reminia- 
eences. We can go no fhrther hack, and because, in all cases, 
it is from that period that all our reeallaetions become distinct 
In their partlduara, and interesting in their assoeiattons 
“ We can remember many grave lectures of parents anil iieda- 
gogues, to the effect that school-days are the happiest part of 
man's life, and that wc should find them so. TJiea did we not 
believe a word of it, the thing appeared to us a plain contradic- 
tion' long lesions and short play-hours, dreary pages of geogra- 
phy and English nammar, and propna gna tnartbus, uith all 
the fears and an^tics, the pains and penalties, of our pupilage, 
were, In our estimation, any thing hut elements of Itappiness or 
inoentives to enjoyment; and besides, 'hope told a flattering 
tale,* and we looked forward to the time when we should leave 
seheol and be our own mutexs, with no dry tuka to learn, and 
no tiresome bounds to keep, and no frowns or flagellation to 
fear, es our Jubilee,— the period of complete emancipation from 
all trouble and annoyance, when we ehould pou at once into a 
stato of perfect, uninterrupted, and interminable bliss. Alu' 
we have seen ' hope's summer visions die ,* we Imvc been In 
the school of experience, and disaiHMlntinent hu taught us 
many a sad and sobeclng lesson. We have cut Campbell for 
Rogers, we have read through the ‘Fleuures of Hope,’ and 
nave gut into the pams of ' The Fleunroa of Memory.’ dud now 
(is it not your expciienGe, gentle reader, as well as ours *} even 
the little sorrows of our euly days are dwelt upon with feelings 
near akin to pleuure. That ancient school-house, (we thought 
It a dungeon once,) what a plcuant place it looks I Ami of 
what gentle restraints, and euy laliour, and Innocent mirth was 
it the scene i And its presiding genius, w ith the au fril spectacles, 
and still more awfrtl * rod for the fool's back,’ whom we once re- 
dded as an apt prototype of all the ogres and giants in our 
delightfril story-books— what a kind good old man Tie was I Ilow 
much more * sinned against than sinning 1 ’ With what loud 
ard hearty praise did he reword our smallest merits ' With 
what surpassing patience did he endure our intolcralde and end- 
less pTovociUlnns I Feace to his gentle shodi, 1 
*' Hew plrosant It is to send our fancy on a pilgrimage to all 
our school-day haunts I — the walk across the meadowa, and 
down by the brook side, and over the rrary bridge by the mill, 
and back again through the shady lane, where we gathered 
B«eet violets: — the Vicar’s copse, where lilackbcrries were as 
plentiful 08 iiebble stones— and the hazel-wood, to which wc once 
a year went a nutting , and, above all, the old ploy-ground, w ith 
its smooth turf aad weeping birches, (bless tlie tender-hearted 
trees for tluilr sympathy I) vmich would have been a Jewel of a 
place for all our games if it only had been out of bounds I Ob, 
those merry gamee I the boistetous sports of our short play- 
hours; the riotous rambles and madcap frolics, and innocent 
aoitchiefs of our long haN-hoUdays , the 

' Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles ’ 

which made ue every day, and every hour at once a plague 
and a delight to each other, and to all about us I And 
wen our eompsnions in these glorious romps and ram- 
bles f The whrie group 18 befors us. Of all the ' old familiar 
fliieas' smt ena Is absent— not one Is changed. We can see 
them all clearly— we can distinguish them all accurately, ae 
we did so many years ago when we were one of them, 
niere thev an from the eldeet to the youngeet; from the 
tte clever little rogue who taught uc to make whutles, and to 
M flnr minnows, and who so often made us on Apnl-fool, to the 
ave melanehifly boy who never once fought a battle, nor Joined 
the romp, nor went blids-nesting, but told us such marvellous 
and tonchlng tales, hi such eloquent words, ss ‘ often did beguile 
us of our tears ' 'rhen they are 1 we could name them one by 
one without a single mistake ; we could arrange them in their 
(dd elasees, a^ em them In their old desks , we could describe, 
with most exact minuteness, the qualities, bodily, intellectual, 
and moral, of everyone of them; and, if we wrote ourselves 
R.A., we ooold paint their picVires to the lifo ; so clearly and 
dlari^ ore thoy present to our inward eye. And, hark 1 the air 
veeal with their glee. Their merry voioes ring in our ears; 
m an ysoegalss fniy tonej we know to whon eveqr shout 


.heleagB. Again wo listen to their 'gibes, their sonn, their 
fleshes of merriment ;' and again we hear their old nlek-namee 
and by-worde, nono of them unkindly meant or harshly spoken, 
but flowing from a frank femiliarity and Innocent open-hearted- 
nesi, which knew nothing of formal propriety and forced polite- 
ness. 

"Beloved companions I years have passed since we ported: 
but ye ere oiir companions atill. Ye have gone eseh to Us ap- 
piflnted portion and station. We know not what or where you 
aro-i-in what circumstances— of what character: — certain it is, 
that neither in body nor soul are ye the same ss in funner days. 
But no matter. We know you only ae a troop of Joyiah childt^, 
who studied and sported— who read and roomed— who laughed 
and wept with us when we too were a child. As such ye abide in 
onr memory, and in our * heart of hearts,’ nnohanged and un- 
changeable. And your simple society allbrds a precious solace 
and happy retreat to our troubled spirits, when wo sre weary of 
the heartless formalities and liulneere professions of the world. 

" For your sakes, then, we sliall always love to think of our 
school-days, and, as for as retrospective fancy may enable us, to 
live them over again . and though the gay and thoughtless uiny 
esdiuw such musings as fantastic and melancholy, and though 
they must over be attended with somewhat of pensive sadness 
and tender regret, yet will we often indulge them, and they 
shall employ our ikoughts and engross our sensibilities, even in 
our choicest moods If they should make ua sigh somotiiiies, or 
shed a tear, we arc cuatuat. Not al trims would wo dwell 
with— 

‘ Spoit that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Latighter bolding both bis sides;' 

nes follow the silent steps of ' dlvinest Melancholy,' 

. . most surely, and feeling as wo are doily ooa- 
ued to feel, tliat— 

here is no musle in the llfo 
iouiids with idiot laughter solely ;' 


' There's not a string attuned to Mirth, 

But has itseliord in Melancholy.*’' 

The chief cliaractcristic of the poems of Mr. Taylor 
is feeling. He appears at all times to have written 
from the dictation of his heart rather than of his head, 
as a poet should do. Perhaps feeling is the grand 
charactenstie. of modem poetry. If the last few yearn 
have produced no great epic or dramatic poem, how 
prodigal have they been of the most exquisite lyrics. 
viHio can enumerate the Byrons, Campbells, Coleridges, 
Moores, and lleinanses, who have made this branch of 
the art second to none. Even the anonymous lyrics 
of the last tliirty years throw the Sbeustonian namby- 
pambies — the Strephons aud Chlorises of former times 
into the densest shade, whence they are not bkely, we 
think, to be recalled. .. » 

There is much pathos in the poem commencing at 
page 290, entitled, " Communion with the Dead.*' It 
» addressed to the author’s deceased sister, Mary, to 
whom he appears to have been tenderly attached. If 
our limits would allow we should feel much pleasure 
in extracting it, but must content onrselves with the 
following less lengthy specimens 

SONNET 


" Here would the martyr-student oft retire, 

And watch tlie shades ofexe descending, till 
Meek twilight robed the valley and the lull I 
Then would he suveu his sod, melodious lyre. 

And bid Burii music from the chords respire, 

Bo melancholy, soft, and sad, and sweet, 

As angel choirs might waken when they asMt 
Around tlio bed where holy men expire. 

Henry I thy lyre Is mute, thy eong Is eung, 

And we may list thy plaintive notea no mote ; 

But thou bust waked a happier strain, and strung 
A sweeter harp upon a fairer sliote. 

O, martyr-minstrel' let thy mantle flill 

On all who love the lyfe,— on me, though least of sO. 


STANZAS. 

I. 

" Blooms there a rose without a thomf 
Oo search creation ruiuid. 

From mom to eve, from eve to mom 
There shall not one be found. 
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Rnoet they may be, and ftilr, and briftlit. 

All life, and luvilinesB, and light, 

The leaven may be green an the mcnnaid’i locks, 
>Vhcn Hhti wrcatbcH them with sIicIIb on the eorid n 
And the beautiful flnwprn may Ihr outvie 
The golden tints of the sunset sky , 

And far more fragrant their hreath may be 
Than the spicy gales of Araby 
But be they ever so bright and foir. 

There's many a thorn in ambush there. 


11 . 


" And oil across the vraste of life. 

The few ft nil joys that Ace, 

Seem thus with Ariigront beanty rife, 

From shade ol sorrow free ; 

And ligliten all nur gloomiest hours, 
l.lkc Buoli a ruse among the flowers. 

But let their beauties lie all forgot ; 

Oh ' think of the thorns, and touch them not, 

For tho Inind tliat plucks the fair false weed. 
Though it gain the flower, is sine to bleed 
And they may be sweet and fair to niglit. 

But all IS ov( r by morning light , 

And withered and shed are Die leaves so (air, 

And the roses are gone, but the thorns are there.'* 


•ONKET. 

•* It is a inelMciMriy Jor, at eve, 

To sit upon aome woodland eeat, and list 
The moaning of Uie brooklet, softly kiss'd 
By evening winds ; and througli the boughs that weave 
Their branchea overhead, and gently heave 
Their flowers and leavea athwart the deep Mae eky, 
To watch tho pale moon os she travels by. 

Ah I sad remembrancer !— she hide us grieve 
For those crewhlle on whom she Shone she Shlnei 
As brightly nowM then— upon their gravee. 

For them no more thia bower Ita cool shade twiaeg, 

The tall^dark gnas in cheeiless wliisper waves. 
Where they are sleeping on their cotidi of day l— 

A few more waning moons, and we shall be as theyi** 


Hie foregoing are a fair sampli of the poema con- 
taiaed in volnme, which are highly editable to 
the author's talents, while they prove him to have 
poshessed a tender, affectionate, and fervept spirit. 
There is one poem, “ A Fragment," which, short as 
it is, proves that Mr. Taylor could write with power 
as well as sweetness. The “ Fragment " reminds ns, 
in some lines, of PoUok, and in others of Byron's 
“ Darkness." • 


MORSELS. 


Eart.y Misbioms to Africa*— It is well-known 
that the Church of Uome has ahrays been zealous in 
the diffusion of her erroneous system of rehgion ; but 
the means employed have been very frequently opposed 
to the spiiit of Christianity. In the latter part of the 
ffftoenth century some Portuguese Missionaries were 
sent to Africa, where, if the historians of that age are 
to be credited, they used violent methods to effect their 
purposes. When, for example, they couid not per- 
suade the people to renounce their superetitions, they 
ii<^cd a large staff, witli which they threw down then 
idols, and beat them in pieces ; they even sometimes 
btole secn'Uy into the temples and set them on fire. A 
Missionary at Maspougo, having met one of the queens, 
and fitulmg her mind inaccessible to all his instructions, 
determined to use sharper remedies, and seizing a whip, 
began to apply it to her rai\]eBty’s person. 'The effect 
lie dcM'iibes as most auspicious ; every successive blow 
opened Ikt eyes more and more to the truth, aud she 
at length declared herself wholly unable to resist such 
tiireible arguments in favour of the Catholic doctrine. 
She hastened to Uie king, however, with loud com- 
til.nnt8 respecting this mode of illumination, and the 
IVli^Monaru'S thenceforth lost all favour, both witli that 
piiiiec and the ladies of his court, being allowed to re- 
mam solely through dread of the Portuguese. — Edtn- 
buiy/i Cab jAbrary. 

Duovvsy Hearers. — In the early history of New 
Eiigliuid, it IS stated m Lewis's History of Lynn, a 
pt rbon was deputed to wake the sleepers in chur^. 
lie bore a long wand, on one end was a fox’s tail, with 
whieli lie gently louchod the drowsy fair ; but on the 
other end was a ball, with which be bestowed on the 
sconces of the snoring men a startling rap. 

Old Book. — ^The first book ever printed at Valen- 
ciennes, and which is st the same time the oldest spe- 
cimen of typography known in the north of France, 
has just arrived in France from England. It was at 


one time sold In London for £6 8r*, and at &e sale of 
Bishop lieber's books it fetched j^l8. This curious 
book has the following title : — S'easniveat les Chan- 
chons Georgines faittes par Georges ChastelaiM, (im- 
primis k Vallanchiennea de par Jehan de Liege, de- 
morant devant le convent de St. Pol.) (No date, but 
the date is from 1499 to 1500.] These songs in old 
French are very interesting, as showing the state of 
poetry at the end of the 15th century. The price now 
asked for the book is 500 francs. — f.e Voleur. 

Th* MoNTifB.— ’December, which in the Anglo- 
Saxon ages stood first, was called Mid-mnter-MoMih, 
the mid- winter month. January was denominated 
Aefler~yula, that is, after the feast called Yula, af agan, 
riotous, lawless festival, eheerved at the same time of 
the year aa our Christinas, and hence the origin of the 
Yule-log, still selected m some parte of the country 
for the Christmaa evening fire. February, they called 
Sol-monatb, the sun month, from the return of the 
sun at that season. March, they called B^tde, or 
Reth-monath, the rough or rugg^ aioiiAi. April's 
month was Easter-monatk, from a favourite 
goddess, w'liose festival was kept at that time. May 
was 2>iwf/cAt, from the cows being then milked three 
times m the day. June's name was Sert-mouaikf the 
dry month. July was called Moed-moruUA, the mead 
month, from the meads being then in their Uoom and 
beauty, or the people being then employed in hay- 
making. August had the name of Weod~monatA, tito 
weed month, from the luxuriance or abundance of 
weeds at that time. September was called 
matuUhf or the harvest month. October bore the name 
of Winiw-fyUeihf or winteifsU, from winter approach- 
ing with ^ full moon of that month. November, 
their last month, they called Bht*monaiht Uood month, 
from the blood of w cattle then slain and stosad Ibr 
winter provisien* 


GEMS. 

Woman.— W oman is a very nice and complicated | there is the watchwork, composed of parts so ninntB 
machine. Her springs are infinitely delicate, and dif- ' in themselves, and so wonderfully combined, that they 
fer from those of a man as the work of a repeating must be seen by a microacopio eye to be clearly corn- 

watch does from that of a town-clock. Look at her prehended. The percepti|pn of woman is as quick as 

body— how delicately formed 1 Examine her senses — lightning. Her penetration is intuition— I had shnost 
how exquisite and nice i Observe her understanding said instinct. By a glance of her eye ahe ahall draw a 

—how subtle and acute I But look into her heart-^ deep and just conclutton. Ask her m>w jhs h)nned it. 
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•he cmnot aniwer Che qnei^n. Ai the perception of end the ipirit feels east loose firom erery bond which 
woman is surprisingly quick, so thefr souls* imagina- oonnects it with mortality, how imperceptibly does 
tions arh uncommonly susceptible. Few of them hare one little tendril after another become entwined about 
culture enough Cowrite ; but when they do, how lively it, and draw it back with gentle violence I He who 
are their pictures I how animated their descriptions I thinks he has but one love is always mistaken. The 
But if few women mite, they all talk ; and every man heart may have -one overmastering affection, more 
may judge of them in this point, from every circle he powerful than all the rest, which, Uke the main root 
goes into. Spirit in conversation depends entirely of the tree, is that which supports it ; but if that be 
upon fancy, and women all over the world talk better cut away, it will dud a thousand minute fibres still 
than men. Have they a character to pburtray, or a clinging to the soil of humanity. An absorbing passioq 
figure to describe, they give but three traits of one or mtfy fill up the soul, and, while it lasts, may throw a 
tito other, and the character is known, or the figure shade over the various obligations and Che infinite 
placed before our eyes. Why ? From the monument multitude of kindnesses and tender associations that 
of susceptibility, their imaginations, their foncies, bind us to mankind ; but when that fades, these are 
receive lively impressions from those traits, and they seen to twinkle in the firmament of life, as the stars 
paint those impressions with the same vivacity with shine after the sun has gone down. Even the brute, 
which they receive them. Get a woman of fancy warm and the lilies of the field, that neither toil nor spin, 
in conversation, she shall produce a hundred charming put in their silent claims; and the heart that would 
images, among which there shall not be one indelicate have spurned the world settles quietly down again 
or coarse. Warm a man on the same subject, he will upon its bosom. 

probably fii|d stronger allusions, but neither be so Thr Goal op Scibncb. — S ee only in what contem- 

brilliant nor so chaste. — Skerloei. plations the wisest of men end their most sub'ime in- 

Valub op Chabacteb. — Colonel Chartres, (who quiries I Mark where it is that a Newton finally re* 
was the moat notorious bad mau in the world, and poses, after piercing the thickest veil that envelopes 
who had by all sorts of crimes amassed immense nature— grasping and arresting m their course the most 
wealth,) sensible of the disadvantages of a bad charac* subtle of her elements and the swiftest — traversing the 
ter, was once heard to say, that ** although he would regions of boundless space— exploring worlds beyond 
not give one farthing for virtue, he would give ten the solar way— giving out the law which binds the 
thousand pounds for a character, because he should universe in eternal order I He rests, as by an inevitable 
get a hundred thousand pounds by it.” Is it possible, necessity, upon the contemplation of the Great First 
then, that an honest man can neglect what a wise Cause, and holds it his highest glory to have made the 
rogue would purchase so dear ? — Lord Cheaterfield. evidence of his existence, and the dispensations of Ins 
liiPB. — Oh, how many ties there are to bind the | power and of his Urisdom, better understood by men.— 
soul to earth 1, When the strongest are cut asunder, j Lord Brongham. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

The Fatheb op the Foleys. — Is it not of the fiddled bis way to the iron founderies, where, after a 
naturo of all things human to deteriorate ? Perhaps time, he became a universal favourite with the work- 
it is, when unchecked and unmodified by circum- men ; and from the apparent entire absence of intelli- 
■tances. We have seen the founder of a great name gence or any thing like ultimate object, he was received 
toil up the ascent with unwearied and continued exer- into the works, to every part of whicli he had ac- 
tion, and deserving the eminence which he gained and cess. He took the advantage thus offered, and 
transmitted to his posterity. Againwe have also seen that liaving stored his memory with observations, and 
posterity descend as rapidly as their father rose, possess- all the combinations, he disappeared from amongst 
ing the patrimony but dishonouring the virtue that be- bis kind friends as he bad ^peared, no one knew 
queathedit. So likewise it has sometimes happened, that whence or whither. On his return to England, 
a nobility founded on baseness the most abject, and pro- he communicated his voyage and its results to Mr. 
fligacy the most revolting, has been purified and exalted Knight, and another person in the neighbourhood 
to true greatness by the virtuous scions that have sprang with whom he was associated, and by whom the neces- 
out of It, heaven knows how. What the Foleys now sary buildings were erected, and mackinei^ provided, 
are or have been, we know not, and shall not trouble When at length every thing was prepared, it was found 
ourselves to inquire ; we are sure, however, that they that the machinery would not act ; at all events, it did 
have no need to be ashamed of him who laid (he foun- not answer the sole end of its erection, — ^it would not 
daUon of their house, as the following brief narrative split the bar of iron. Foley disqipeared again, and it 
will certify : — ** The most extraordinary and the best- was concluded that shame and mortification at his 
attested instance of enUiusiasm existing in conjunction failure had drjven him away for ever. Not so ; again, 
with perseverance, is related of the founder of the though somewhat more speedily, he found his way to 
Foley family. This man, who was a fiddler living the Swedish iron works, where he was received most 
near Stourbridge, was often witness of the immense joyfully ; and to make sure of their fiddler, he was 
labour and loss of time caused by dividing the rods of lodged in the splitting-mill itself. Here was the very 
iron, necessary in the process of making nails. The end and aim of his life attained beyond his utmost 
discovery of the process called * splitting,* in firorks hope. He examined the works, and very soon dis- 
called * splitting-mills,* was first made in Sweden, and covered the cause of his failure. He now made draw- 
the consequences of this advance iu art were most dis- ings, or rude tracings', and having abided an ample 
astrous to the manufacturers of iron about Stourbridge, time to verify his obseryations, and to impress them 
Foley, the fiddler, was shortly missed from his aeons- clearly and vividly on his mind, he made his way to 
tom^ rounds, and was not again seen for many years, the port, and once more return^ ta England. Ihis 
He had mentally resolved to ascertain by what means time lie was completely successful, and ^ the result 
the process of splitting of bars of iron was accom- of his experience enriched himself, and greatly bene- 
plisbed ; and, without communicating his intention to fitted his countrymen. This we hold to be the most 
a single human being, h» proceeded to Hull, and extraordinary instance of persevering self-devotement 
thence, without fun^, worked his passage to the in modem tunes.” 

Swedi^ iron port. Arrived in Sweden, he begged and 
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STORY OF A LEAF. 

AETICLE THB SECOND. 


The ancient fable tells us that the Uavts oi 
the sibyl always became the more valuable, or — 
which comes to the same thing “ on ’change ” — 
she always asked the higher a price for them the 
lower she reduced their number. The moral oi 
this fable ** tells home — the sibyl’s leaves are 
the days of human life ; and those who are igno- 
rant, unprepared, and yet near the brink of the 
grave, can tell, from the bitter recollection of the 
number theyiwasted in early -life, the great value 
of even a few days. 

“ Ward’s Miscellany ” will be the very anti- 
podes of the sibyl's leaves, except to.those who, 
like the idler in youth, neglect to procure and 
profit by the early numbers ; for while the num- 
bers go on increasing in an arithmetical ratio by 
the addition of eight leaves every week, the valtn 
cannot fail to go on in the geometrical ratio of a 
continual multiplication by eight. I shall say 
nothing about the quality ; but the quantity of 
nhat I could say about tny leaves— even though 
the first was a withered leaf in autumn, and the 
last of the season upon its tree — threatens me 
>Mtli the geometrical progression. The intelli- 
gent readers of the Miscellany — and they must, 
as matter of course, become intelligent, whatever 
they may have been before they began to read~— 
the readers of the Miscellany must, for these 
many days, go to the rest for fruit, for they can 
get nothing but leaves from me. 

Even this is part of the *' story of a leaf,” and 
a fruit to which growers of both leaves and fruit 
pay very great attention. If they wish to have 
ninnerous and v^uable leaves, there must be no 
flowering and fruiting ; and if they wish to have 
fine flowers, and choice and alniiidant fruit, they 
must beware of having too many leaves. 

There is a useful scrap of moral here too ; 
indeed there is a moral m every thing, as, for 
inst.*ince, a mouse, or the inustachio of a fop, if 
folks would note it. [Note it in the last instance ; 
were it nut for the mustachio, folks would he apt 
to m/Aw-name the creature.] That is a “ make- 
weight moral,” given to the reader for luck ; and 
now for the proper one. Plant, beast, or man, 
always does best by doing one thing at a time. 
The parson's wife used, indeed, to boast that she 
could scold the housemaid, direct the cook, and 
judge of the rehearsal of the sermon, very per- 
fectly, and all at the same instant. I'he parson 
hinted, however, when she was out of the way, 
that the intonation agunst Betty was always more 
sonorous, the dinner more savoury, and the beau- 
•ies of the sermon more full and fine, when the 
three duties of his better half were performed 
sermtim^ with rests between. 

After we know what a leaf is, our next inqiu- 
ries naturally are, what it is like, and what it lE 
[No. 7. Feb. 15, 1837.— 2tf.] You i. 


good for, that is, what purpose it serves in nature ; 
for in art it may be food, clothing, physic, poison, 
and one knows not what. A leaf, then, separates 
from the plant producing it, is dead instantly 
after, if not before this, and never has the least 
tendency to produce a plant like that upon which 
it grew, or any part of the same or any other 
plant, though it may be, and generally is, useful 
to some plant or other as manure. 

Leaves often consist of two distinct parts, — a 
petiole or footstalk, and a blade or expansion ; 
but some leaves have no apparent footstalk, and 
are called sessile, because the base of the blade, 
as it wcrc,sz7s upon the member bearing the leaf; 
and there are other instances in which the base 
of the leaf sheathes or embraces the stem or twig 
in whole or in part. These, however, are fully os 
often mere fronds, or green expansions, rather 
than leaves. It is sometimes said that trees with 
sciisile leaves moke better timber than those which 
have long footstalks. This may be true in the 
species of any other genus, but it is not true in 
different genera, even of the same family. The 
leaves of the araucarias, or pines, of the southern 
hemisphere, are much more sessile than those of 
the pines of the north, but the timber is of very 
inferior quality. 

’riierc are many cases in which it is not easy, 
from mere inspection, to say whether a blade or 
broad expansion upon a plant is a leaf or a frond. A 
'ery little dissection, and the help of a moderately 
good glass, may soon settle the matter, however. 
Ill a true leaf there is always an articulation of 
one distinct part upon another ; howevqf firm the 
union may be, as long as the function of the leaf 
IS required, and however the vessels of the one 
nay appear to have a temporary connexion with 
hose of the other, there is always the rudiment 
□f a decidua — something that can part,” — exist- 
ing between the vessets ; and when the function 
of the leaf is performed, the decidua contracts 
the vessels, and cuts off the communication ; and 
hen it has done this completely, it parts, and 
the leaf tumbles to the ground. Thus, for in- 
stance, a beech, if a young or low-growing 
me, ill a very cold and bleak situation, will 
keep its brown and withered leaves the whole 
winter, in spite of the frost and the wind ; and 
were it not for the well-fonned buds and the 
lealthy bark, one would be apt to pronounce the 
.ree dead. On the other hand, a mulberry-tree 
iholl — on some of those wann but treacherous 
‘ halcyon ” days pretty early in autumn, when 
lot a wind stirs, and the stubbles are literally 
carpeted with little cobwebs — be standing in all 
.he solemn m^esty of its dark foliage, with 
icarcely a leaf altered from the full colour of the 
.uinmer ; in the night the frost shalj pinch, and 
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the hoar-frost whiten every blade ; and then, if 
the sun comes out but m tlirf fortnioon, dowi 
will come all tlm leaves of the iniilbeny, in the 
course of an hour or two, all completely peeled 
off, and many retaining their greenness after their 
fall. The inemhrana decidua must do its work 
very expeditiously in these cases, and this with- 
out any of that gradual deray and change of 
colour in the leaf which we obsen’e in many 
other cases; indeed, the membrane appears to 
work alone, or nearly so, in all such cases as 
tins ; and when this leaf also works, the opera- 
tion is much more slow in the performance ; and 
the changes of colour through which the leaves 
pass are often many, and sometimes beautiful, so 
that painters often prefer the autumnal decay 
to the spring prettiness or the summer fulness of 
the leaves. 

We believe that, in all trees and bushes which 
have this struggle and cipinge of colour in the 
loaves in autumn, there is always some corre- 
sponding effort in the development of the leaves 
in the spring. Trees which colour in the autumn 
begin to show their leaves earlier in the spring, 
and are lunger between the first show and the 
full development. The mulberry, to which wc 
have alluded, comes late, but is out fully in a few 
days. It is this tardiness to put out its leaves, and 
haste to shake them off, winch has gotten tho 
mulberry the name of mo? us, “ the fool which 
is, of course, an ironical allusion to the caution 
of the tree in avoiding tho late frosts of spring 
and the early frosts of autumn. 

There seems to be something more connected 
with the rapid action of this membrane, namely, 
a power of action in the tree. It is well known 
that a branch from a mulberry-tree, however 
large, if planted as soon as it is torn off, will at 
once gro^r as a tree ; w'hercas most other deci- 
duous trees w'ill not grow at all in a large branch, 
and many nut even m a small cutting. This is 
a part of the subject, however, which requires to 
be further studied. 

The forms of leaves and their textures are ex- 
ceedingly varied, and afford good external means 
of .distinguishing one plant from another ; but 
they are not to be depended upon as indicating 
the qualities of the respective plants. Thus fatal 
accidents often happen from eating fool’s-parslcy 
-—which, in some soils, is difficult to eradicate 
from gardens — instead of the common parsley, 
which, though pungent, is nut poisonous. Simi- 
lar accidents have arisen from mistaking fool’s- 
watercress for the common watercress, as what 
are called the leaves of both of these are also 
very similar. If the latter plants arc in flower 
it is easy to distinguish them, as the wholesome 
cress is a cruciferous plant, or has the petals, four 
in number, arranged like a cross ; while the poi- 


sonous plant has the flower umbellate, or with tlie 
flower-stalk standing out like the stretchers of an 
umbrella. There is another means of detecting 
these two : the leaves of the poisonous plant 
embrace the stem like sheaths at the bases of 
their footstalks, and those of the wholesome plant 
do not. Ground, or treatment, will sometimes 
alter the qualities of these plantse. Tlius, wild 
celery is a very acrid plant, and a wholesome one 
when it is properly cultivated, though even then 
it requires to be blanched by earthing up the 
stem, which also draws up and strengthens the 
stalks of the leaves, that is, the narrow parts of 
the fronds, and at the same time renders them 
tender and juicy. 

Though we have mentioned these few parti- 
culars, for the sake of such as may cliance to, be 
ignorant of facts so generally known, yet the 
plants of wliich we have been speaking can hardly 
be said to have any real leaves. The only plants 
that have these, are plants whose stems and 
branches consist of wood and bark, and liavc their 
growth in substances between these. Such trees 
do not work in the above-ground part of their 
structures in the addition of any new matter, ex- 
cept when they have leaves in a living and healthy 
state ; and wlien the leaves are deciduous, or 
amiiially cleared from the tree, as they are in the 
greater number that are to be met with m lintain, 
the leaves never drop off by peeling till the tree 
Is prepared for answeiing to the stimulating action 
of the ruining yeai. In as far as this concerns 
the lengthening of the puits of the tree, or the 
prodiirllon of new branrhes upon it, it is done 
l>y budb. It may generally be observed, that the 
bud is early brought to maturity in proportion as 
the decidua pails concur with the action of the 
cold I while ill some of those species that arc to 
retain their green leaves during the winter, and 
shed them only when the hut season again sets 
in, have the autumnal buds very small. 

The connexion between the leaf and the flower, 
and the fact that the eultivator may work either 
of them as he pleases, at the expense of the 
other, arc not unimportant parts of the story of 
leaf. 

The leaf is always in some way connected 
with the production of the bud which contains 
the embryo flower. This connexion is, in many 
trees, and in most forest trees among others, with 
the leaf of the former season ; and then the flower 
of the season comes before the leaf; in other 
cases the leaves of the year are produced before 
the flowers, and the flow'crs are on the shoots 
of tlie same year, or properly summer flowers ; 
whereas the spring flowers that come before the 

leaf, are on the shoots of the former season. 

But we must stop. 
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SITTINGS FOR MY PORTRAIT. 


SJECOND 

*' What a feast for vanity!” Was that a 
whisper or a fancy? 

“ Be pleased,” said the painter, to resume 
tiie position of yesterday, it was a graceful atti- 
tude, and the light so fell as to give a just and 
pleasing expression to the countenance.” 

Forthwith he adjusted his canvass, glanced at 
the several parts of his outline with apparent 
satisfaction, and seemed to look forward with 
delighted anticipation to the completion of the 
beau ideal with which he had fed his fancy. Now 
then for the elementary likeness ; to-day it is, in 
some degree at least, to manifest itself ; I, my 
family, my friends, posterity, are all to be gratified 
— fine ideas these I 

Ilut who whispered the words “ what a feast 
for ^ unity ?” Who, indeed, but conscience ? And 
did not tlie secret monitor speak truly, though 
tiien, as heretofore, often rebuked, resisted, 
and scornfully timicd away ? That same con- 
science is a wonderful tell-tale, and wliat it tells 
IS perfectly and universally correct. Possessed 
«»f a kind of ubiquity it cun never be escaped ; it 
is every where — at home, abroad, by night, by 
day, in company or alone, it is still about us anil 
witliin us, to condemn or to approve, vuth uncoin- 
piomising seventy of judgment and decision. 
This same inward judge of right and wrong in 
human character exposed the appalling fact to 
mir original parents that they were naked and 
li.id sinned, though they sougiit an impossible 
''oiicealmcnt amidst tho trees of the garden ; — 
confounded the notorious king of Babylon amidst 
bis wine cups and his lord*’, though ten thousand 
sbotiU of applausi* cebo.-d itnough the hall of a 
guilty testivity, by fixing his siknit ga-se on 
mysterious and unintelligible tracings on tho 
wall ; — and overwhelmed by its conviijciiig tes- 
tnnonj', wdth inexpressible anguish and ruin, the 
betray(*r of the great Redeemer of mankind. 

The suggestions of conscience ought in every 
case t > be regarded, not only because they are true, 
but because they are important. The convictions it 
aims to produce are invariably benevolent in their 
object, for they are intended to improve character, 
and promote happiness, by the subjugation of on 
evil passion, or the advancement of a good principle. 
While the demon influences of the cxtenial 
world, and the depraved propensities within, 
would hurry us on to mischief and personal suf- 
fering, this sacred instinct of our nature restores 
to rectitude of thought and feeling, thus min- 
istering both to our intellectual and moral ele- 
vation. 

But it may be supposed there was no neces- 
sity for its interference on this occasion. What- 
ever may be said of the individual or the occa- 
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sion, surely much might be said on the subject of 
vanity ; and though one particular exercise of it 
might appear unimportant, yet whoever has right 
ideas or right desires with regard to the formation 
of character, must admit that what is deemed in- 
significant in itself, may be of material conse- 
quence by its associations and results. The 
infant Hercules is to be dreaded, for its maturity 
will gradually come, — its gigantic and destructive 
power is already formed. The passion in ques- 
tion, however, is capable of working inconceivable 
mischief ; and the less liable it is to detection, 
or the more easily capable of extenuation and 
concealment, the greater should be our vigilance 
to trace its insinuating operations, and deteriorat- 
ing effeets. 

Moralists have made a strong distinction be- 
tween pride and vanity, the former being regarded 
as a higher or nobler order of xuce, the latter as 
more mean and contemptible. Thus, we speak 
of the pndc of intellect, and the vanity of person 
and dress. Tlie application of the terms, how- 
ever, shows an attempt to invest a bad passion 
with some of the attributes of virtue, and to in- 
dulge the spirit of self-flattery at the expense of 
reason and truth ; nay, so perverted are the con- 
ceptions of mankind, that they adorn it with fac- 
titious lustre, and deem that which is really de- 
basing, capable of dignifying the very animals 
themselves. Thus they are led to express admir- 
ation of w'hat is termed the noble pride of a horse! 
No wonder that whole volumes are rvritten to 
illustrate and to celebrate tliLs disposition of 
mind, and tliat the very basest passions challenge 
esteem and applause by decking them out in 
this splendid investiture. After all, pride, which 
IS so often extolled, and vanity, which is so uni- 
versally condemned, arc essentially the same in 
ongin and character ; so that, in fact, pride is but 
dibctphncd vanity, and vanity only the exfolia- 
tions of pride. The latter, therefore, has Reeii 
well denominated “petty pride” — pride operating 
upon small occasions. But though the one has 
often been regarded as exclusively the character- 
istic of superior men, and the other of little minds, 
neither the one nor the other class are exempt 
from the power of both. Swift, with a keen dis- 
lemment of human character, says, — 

*‘*Tis nn old maxim in tbc schools, 

That vanity's the food of fools; 

Yet now and then your men of wit 
Will condescend to take a bit.” 

There are few occasions in human life when 
'anity finds a stronger incentive to 4u:tion, or an 
impler field of exercise* than during the period 
of sitting for a portrait. Your own person, the 
conformation of every feature, figure, expression, 

• H ^ 
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whatever it may be, is not only ta be minutely 
observed by the painter who is to transfer each 
and all to the mimic canvass, but, with a flattering 
unction, are to be pointed out and commented 
upon by the artist, or the friend that watches the 
progress of the work, or your own self-approving, 
self-lauding consciousness. If you arc ugly, you 
have one very striking feature ; if no expression, 
your features are beautiful. You have fine eyes, 
or handsome eyebrows, or an intellectual fore- 
head, or an amiable mouth ; or your face is an 

elegant oval or circle, or in short, of one 

thing you may be assured, you have no faults of 
countenance or form, or if you have they are not 
dwelt upon ; a mere cursory reference to them, 
however prominent, will prove that they are ab- 
sorbed amidst surrounding marks of character. 
Vanity, like a wily serpent, creeps into the very 
folds of the dress, and soothes while it destroys. 

If a man will be true to'himsclf, this one im- 
portant advantage is derivable from having one's 
likeness taken, that it tends to bring out vanity 
from its hiding-place in the heart, to exhibit A 
man to himself, and thus, if he be a person of any 
reflection, to furnish him with the means of moral 
improvement. 

It is commonly difficult to convince persons of 
the existence of faults which are visible enough 
to others ; and they will exhibit, even when they 
deny them. There is in us so great an unwil- 
lingness to detect what is wrong, so determined 
an aim to deceive ourselves, to resist stem con- 
viction, and to welcome flattering plausibility, to 
extenuate and conceal our own errors, and to 
magnify those of others, that the perfection we 
dream of is almost always to be found in one 
form and degree or another in ourselves, and the 
follies, infirmities, and obliquities of ciiaractcr 
incident to our fallen nature to be easily detected 
and very visible in the millions around us. But 
the pencil of the painter is a kind of Ithuriel’s 
spear, at whose touch the crouching vices of pride 
and vanity start into view, con^pelling us, if we 
do not resolutely avert our eyes, to sec ourselves 
in vexing but in profitable mimicry. 

An observant painter migiit trace tiie difiPerent 
modifications of vanity in the various classes that 
from time to time present themselves as candi- 
dates for the canvass. It would, perhaps, even 
require no great discrimination to perceive the 
diversified operation of this curious passion. He 
would clearly and easily discover the kinds of 
vanity in those who were the same by profession, 
as well as its chief characteristics in each sepop 
rate person. He might soon witness the deve- 
lopments of the vanity of the senate, the pulpit, 
and the bar, and of the commoner and the lord. 
He miglit mark the vanity both of men and wo- 
men, of gyeat and little, of babes and sires ; and, 
alas ! this vice b worst in' the fairest of our race, 
and vigorous even amidst the feebleness of infancy. 
Some of high pretensions aim to justify to them- 


selves their self admiration, by desiring the painter 
to take care to catch that particular resemblance ; 
and some, to conceal their inward mortification 
at defects of countenance or mind, by denouncing 
as wrong in the painting that fault of counte- 
nance, or vacancy of expression, which is never- 
theless true to the life. It is doubtless very 
unfavourable to the veracity of the canvass, that 
the painter should know, as he in general must 
know full well, how readily he will be pardoned 
for omitting any special blemish, or softening 
dow'ii a notorious deformity; and how certainly 
he W'iil be denounced and underrated in his art 
if he should forget or fail to give at least the due 
degree of prominence to a fancied excellence of 
face or form. Still this weakness, yea, this wkk- 
ednesB of our nature is fraught in its develop- 
ments with useful lessons to him; if it may nut 
be to unreflecting minds— to them. 

Apropos to the above remarks is a story which 
I lately heard, and which is but one of a thou- 
sand of a similar kind. A lady young and fair 
had married a gentleman (proh pudor!) aged 
and unsightly ; but both agreed — he being the 
delighted dupe of soft persuasions — that his por- 
trait should be forthwith taken. Tliey accord- 
ingly proceeded to the house of an artist, and 
even acceded to rattier an extravagant charge. 
He sat patiently and anticipatingly. The work 
was finished— the likeness complete. The paiiitci 
himself accompanied it home ; it was exhibited, 
and, alasl alas! it disappointed. ** No, sir,' 
exclaimed the lady, it is nut like, it cannot be 
like.” ** Madam, 1 have taken, as 1 found inj sel. 
bound to do, unusual pains. My own iinpressiun 
is, that 1 have fully succeeded, and I trust it will 
please.” “ My husband like that ? Impossible ! 
Besides, every little scratch or fault is not tn 
be so marked ; a likeness should be a geiK'rai 
and striking representation of the whole charaetei 

of countenance ” “ Madam, 1 beg pardon. 

1 am very anxious to succeed ; 1 will furnisk 
another painting, and 1 am certain of giving yu’ 
satisfaction. There siiall be no additional charge. 
The agreement was made, and the task resumes. 
The painter had wit enough to perceive that the 
disappointment arose, nut from its being a failure, 
but from its being too perfect a likeness. He 
saw that his business was to please, and in his 
second performance he carefully omitted or soft- 
ened down every carbuncle, wrinkle, or spot ; it 
was then done to admiration — an excellent like- 
ness; he was paid with the greatest cheerful- 
ness, and with wine and thanks. The fact was, 
be first made a likeness — that would not do ; then 
he drew a picture — that was satisfactory. 

The fact is, that vanity does not wish for a 
likeness, it wishes for concealment or exaggera- 
tion ; it consists in a false estimate of ourselves, 
or of the trifles which belong to us ; and that it 
is that imaginary excellence, whether of person 
or' mind, that it desires in some way or another 
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to be impressed on the canvass, for itself and for 
others to admire. It is the pictnre in a man’s 
own mind, and not the reality of corporeal form, 
which vanity is solicitous to have caught and 
perpetuated, — a kind of other self, the self of 
fancy, not of fact. What a folly and an illusion ! 
as if others could as much deceived, and over- 
reached, and befooled as our own beloved and 
flattered selves ! 

Dr. Johnson, though generally correct and 
profound in his views of human nature, has surely 
committed an error in a paragraph upon this sub- 
ject, written in the *“ Idler.” “ Whoever,” says 
he, “is delighted with his own picture, must 
derive his pleasure from the pleasure of another. 
Every man is always present to himseK, and has, 
therefore, little need of his own resemblance, nor 
can desire it, but for the sake of those whom he 
loves, and by whom he hopes to be remembered. 
This use of the art is a natural and reasonable 
use of affection ; and though, like other human 
actions, it is often complicated with pride, yet 
even such pride is more laudable than that by 
wiiieh palaces are covered with pictures that, 
however excellent, neither imply the owner’s vir- 
tii(> nor excite it.” It is true, that a man being 
always present to himself ho may have no need 
of his own resemblance ; but it does not follow 
that he may not desire it, even without reference 
to those he loves, or by whom he may be remem- 
bered. A vain person takes pleasure In his or 
her reflection in a glass, not merely because of 


the beauty o» expression which is to gratify 
others, but often solely for self-gratification. It 
is to please a personal fiincy or contciousness ; 
and, for the same reason, a minute painting might, 
and doubtless would, afford pleasure to a vain 
person, though it were never exhibited. The 
latter is doubtless a means of greatly augmenting 
the pleasure, but it is not the sole cause. It is 
objectionable, besides, to speak of pride as laud- 
able in any of its exercises, and more or less so 
in particular cases. What is entirely condemned 
by Christianity, can never be justly a subject of 
approval in any degree, or even of toleration. 
We might as well refer to robbery or sensuality, 
to envy or covetousness, as more or less laudable. 
On the contrary, we should oppose, denounce, 
and aim at the extermination of every evil prin- 
ciple. Other objections might be made against 
the concluding comparison, but these remarks 
may sufliciently rectify what is most exception- 
able. 

Besides the pride or vanity of sitting for one’s 
pbrtrait, there is the pride of not sitting for it ; 
for there may be pride in the pertinacity of re- 
fusal, as well as in the readiness of compliance. 
The case is the same here as in what is techni- 
cally termed “ taking honours poor human nap 
ture is exhibited in both instances, and In a simi- 
lar manner. “ To yield or not to yield, that is 
the question ; whether *tis nobler — — but stop, 
it has been already shown there is no nobility in 
a bad passion. 


THE LEVEE AND THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
(From ColtorCs ** Four Years in Great Britain,** 1836.) 


THE LEVEb'. 

The throne-room is the place of reception ; 
the adjoining apartment, George the Tliird’s 
room, is occupied by foreign ambassadors, minis- 
ters, nobility, and other distinguished personages ; 
Queen Anne’s room principally by commoners 
and strangers, until the time has come for a 
general mingling. 

it happened that the Duke of Wellington ap- 
peared in his robes as chancellor of the University 
of Oxford, accompanied by a respectable corps 
of the academical and chief dignitaries, also in 
their oflicial robes, for the purpose of presenting 
a petition to his mgjesty, that he would graciously 
be pleased to put a stop to the impcrtinencies 
of the dissenters, and to resist their unreasonable 
and arrogant claims. The duke’s rube was a 
new one, with some yards of triun, all of black 
satin, and not a little heavier for the gold that 
was laid along its borders, from the collar to the 
end of the train. The train of a robe is a trouble- 
some and inconvenient thing to manage by men 
or women, and is always in the way of some- 
body's feet; they hive tiie privilege, however.»of 


carrying it on the arm, except in the presence of 
majesty. 

After the company had been half an hour in 
waiting, the doors of the throne-room were opened, 
displaying his majesty on the throne, supported 
by memberb of his family and high officers of 
state : and a guard of the honourable corps of 
gentlemen at arms were marched in, forming'two 
ranks from the foot of the throne to the door, 
between which the Duke of Wellington entered 
at the head of his academic corps, all making 
obeisance as they approached the throne. The 
petition was read audibly and distinctly by the 
duke, and his majesty nodded gracious signs of 
attention. This ceremony being ended, the duke, 
his academic staff— a new sort of staff for him 
— and the guard retired, when the centre door 
was closed, a side one thrown open, and a call 
made for the foreign ambassadors and ministers, 
whereupon ambassadors and ministers took rank 
according to seniority of residence at court, and 
prepared to pay their respects to the king. The 
king had taken his station near the door, in 
front of the first window the lo^d chancellor 
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(Brougham) held the purse, standing motionless, 
like a statue, a very unsuitable office for him : 
his majesty being surrounded and supported by 
those appointed to wait upon his person on such 
occasions, the dukes of Cumberland and Glouces- 
ter being among the number. 

The king takes his station in the throne-room 
on his feet, and unrovered, at a point most con- 
venient to receive liis company, in like manner 
as the president of the United States on similar 
occasions. He does not give his hand ; the salu- 
tation of the parties as they meet, the king being 
always one, is the best bow they can make-— a 
series of bows, concluding with a conge from the 
king, differing from other bows by a peculiarity 
more easily recognised than described, which 
signifies, “ You may pass on.” His majesty, of 
course, cannot speak to every one, and in the 
minority of cases the bow of reception and of 
conge immediately succcctl each other. With 
must of the foreign ambassadors and ministers he 
has a word or two ; but lie cannot have time to 
speak to one in a score of those who approach 
him on such an occasion ; yet the opportunity 
of observing the kin^s form, features, and man- 
ner, is excellent. 

I cannot clmin the honour of having held a 
conversation with his majesty. When 1 was pre- 
sented 1 happened to stand very close to him, 
within two feet or eighteen inches ; he received 
my name from Mr. Vail, with such particulars as 
were proper to be mentioned ; then turning to 
me made several very low bows, the marked 
civility of which compelled me to attempt some 
like courtesies in return ; and had we not both 
stepped back a little, to give space for tliose arcs 
of circles described by our heads, we certainly 
should have bumped rather unpleasantly. Im- 
mediately on passing the king I returned to min- 
gle with some sprigs of nobility, strangers, clergy- 
men, and others, who had the privilege of the 
entrct but did not belong to the diplomatic corps. 
Tlie doors to the throne-room being open, we 
could still see what was passing there without 
difficulty. 1 took my station in the recess of a 
window, where I could see the king receive his 
company, and observe his manner. By this time 
all that had been admitted with the entre had 
paid their respects to his migesty, and immedi- 
ately the door of the other room was opened to 
admit the commonalty. 

tbs drawino room. 

We left our names at the reporter’s table in 
the portrmt gallery, according to custom, and ar- 
rived in the middle state-Rpartment, or George 
the Third’s room, next to the throne room, at a 
quarter before two o’clock. There were not many 
in by this time. 

Soon after we entered the room the centre 
folding-doors, at both ends flew open, and the 


Duchess of Kent was announced. As by magic, 
a passage was opened through our apartment, 
and all turned to pay the duchess respect. She 
entered, being ushered in by the men in waiting, 
followed by the ladies attending upon her, but 
without the Princess Victoria. It would have 
been especially agreeable if I had seen this young 
heiress presumptive to the British throne under 
such ciicumstances. The duchess curtsied and 
bowed with great grace, both to the right and 
left, as she passed through the opened and smiling 
ranks. She is a woman of truly royal bearing ; 
her looks are most interesting, even charming ; 
her manners expressing every winning grace. No 
wonder that she is popular ; and if her husband 
had lived she would have been the idol-queen of 
the nation. « She glided into the throne-room to 
join the royal party, and to support the queen 
during the ceremonies ; and the doors closed 
behind her. 

The throng in our apartment continued to in- 
crease, by new arrivals, for nearly an hour ; and 
such also, I perceived, w'as the fact in the cast 
room, until the latter became absolutely crammed. 
1 hardly need say tliat every thing around had 
now become the most brilliant scene 1 had ever 
witnessed, as brillmiit, indeed, as the great wealth 
of the English nobility, lavisiied in the richest 
profusion on the persons of the fairest of their 
women, and of their high niul honourable men, 
could make them ; and this in no wise dninn- 
ished, but increased, by that borrowed splendour 
which the presence of the representatives of the 
greatest and richest nations of Europe added to 
the general effect. It was a dazzling p.igoaut. 
The East contributed its gems, Africa its snow- 
white, lofty, and nodding plumes, the shops oi 
Europe furnished the wardrobe, and her arts min- 
gled the colours, determined tho forms, and fixed 
the relative position of all tho parts of this moving 
diorama. 

The doors to the royal presence opened ; an 
instinctive movement seemed to bring all whose 
duty it was first to offer their respects to the 
queen into tiicir proper places. 1 cannot speak 
positively as to the order in every particular, but 
the foreign ambassadors and ministers seemed to 
me to take the lead. A plural number of distin- 
guished females, however, threw down their trains 
and preceded us, among whom was the Duchess 
de Dino, niece of Prince Talleyrand, and Madame 
IVicoupi, the lady of the Grecian minister, who 
was now for the first time presented. 

The king stood where he did at the levee, 
supported by certain lords in waiting on his rii^t, 
and his brother Cumberland, and cousin Glouces- 
ter, on his left, with a nephew, Prince George of 
Cumberland. The queen stood immediately 
before the throne, a little to the right, supported 
by the Duchess of Kent and her attendants on 
the left, and by her own personal retinue on her 
right. The Idn^s dress was a scarlet coat and 
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a military uniform ; tlie queen appeared in white 
satin, with a pearl head-dress. 

Our progress after entering the tfirone-room 
was exceedingly slow. I stood opposite the 
king, with only space for one person to pass be- 
tween me and him, for about ten minutes. The 
queen was occupied during this while, 1 believe, 
with Madame Tricoupi, wife of the Grecian am- 
bassador. In the mean time the Duchess of 
Richmond came between me and the king, and 
talked with him freely. The king spoke very 
low, and 1 caught but a few words. 

“ Poor fellow,” said the king to the duchess, 
“ 1 am told lie was very miserable. I am ex- 
tremely sorry not to see him,” &c. They ap- 
peared to be speaking of the death nf some per- 
son, 1 know not who. • 

“ And are you in town ?" said the king, &c.. 


to the duchess. The Duchess of Richmond is 
evidently a very superior woman ; her looks and 
manners are exceedingly interesting. 

Next came Earl Grey and talked with the 
king, while I stood in the same place. The noble 
earl has a head that is worth looking at. As 1 
had a fine opportunity for a close observation of 
the king’s countenance for several minutes, while 
he was engaged in conversation, his features 
seemed to me quite of the benevolent character. 

We at last came in our turn to the queen. 
She received my name, looking alternately at 
Mr. Viul and myself, and very graciously asked 
how long 1 had been in England, expressing a 
wish that my visit might be agreeable. She 
curtsied, and we passed along to ^ve place to 
others. 


DIVINE CONDESCENSION. 


Some of the most magnificent expressions of 
Scripture are those which relate to the Divine 
condescension, llie doctrine that the infinite 
God, who inhabits immensity and eternity, enters 
minutely into all the affairs of his creatures, pre- 
sented to the mind of the psalmist an image of 
condescension so overwhelming, that he ex- 
claimed, “ Who is like linto the Lord our God 
who dwelleth on high, who humblcth himself to 
behold the things that arc in heaven, and in 
the earth ! ” Observe, he couples together the 
things that arc in heaven and earth without dis- 
tinction. Now, to our apprehension, the things 
of heaven are inconceivably greater, more im- 
portant, more worthy the Divine attention, than 
the things of earth. But in the eye of God the 
difference is only a difference in minute degrees — 
a difference in degrees of littleness — and there- 
fore, in itself, a very little difference. 

Were you, from the top of some lofty emi- 
nence, some dizzy height, to look down upon two 
objects — tlie one a man and the other a child — 
though they would doubtless consider the difference 
between themselves to be very great, to you it 
would appear to be very little, if any. 'fliis, indeed, 
would arise from the necessary imperfection of 
your organs of sight — but the idea may serve for 
an illustration. For while to our apprehension 
the things of heaven are unspeakably greater than 
the things of earth, we are to bear in mind that 
the Almighty is infinitely higher than the highest 
created intelligence in heaven ; that while the 
difference between the highest and the lowest of 
his creatures can be measured, the difference lie- 
'tween him and the highest creature which he has 
formed cannot be measured ; so that he has to 
look down — (if yve may say so) he has to look 
down from an infinite height upon the highest as 
well as upon the lowest, upon the things that are i 
in heaven as well as npon the things that are in ' 


the earth. The wonder is that he condescends 
to regard the things that are in heaven ; but 
having stooped thus far, we arc prepared to hear 
that he stoojis a little farther, and regards the 
things that are on earth. Fur though there ts 
a difference between tlicm, and though his eye 
measures that difference in all its proportions, yet 
is it really so insignificant to Him whom heaven 
and the heaven of heavens cannot contain, that 
it is an act of infinite condescension in him to 
notice cither. 

Looking at the history of this condescension 
towards man, there appear to have been four re- 
markable stages in it, at each of wliich we behold 
him carrying it a degree farther than before, until 
he has reached the very lowest point J;o which it 
could be carried. We say nothing of the be- 
nignity which he displayed towards our first 
parents, while yet they retained their original 
purity, — benignity which showed itself in sym- 
bolically walking with tiiem in paradise, in visible 
manifestations, in frequent and familiar converse. 
I'hat belonged to a state which soon passed 
away, and of which wc know little more .than 
this — ^that it once existed. But we have to con- 
template the Divine conduct in a subsequent and 
far different state — a state which was commenced 
by on act of disobedience and rcbclliop against 
God — a state in which man has outraged every 
attribute of the Divine character, in which he lias 
lost all love and likeness to God, and has joined * 
in league with his enemies ; in which the prevail- 
ing habit of his mind is that of enmity against 
God ; and a state, therefore, in which his holy 
and insulted Maker might justly have left him 
to perish, and have withdrawn and enclosed him- 
self for ever within the depths of his everlasting 
dwelling-place. • 

Now it was towards man in this state that tlie 
Almighty took the first step in his career of con- 
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desccnsioii. by peaking to him. He broke the 
fearful silence which sin had ''produced, and 
which might have lasted for ever, and spoke to 
us. And every accent he uttered was an accent 
of love. For the sentence which consigned our 
bodies to the stroke of death was only the ap- 
plication of what had been previously threatened ; 
while every aMitional word was intended to 
mitigate that doom, by inspiring us with the hope 
of being finally delivered from it. And having 
broken the silence, he proceeded to address us at 
sundry times and in divers manners. He pre- 
scribed the way by which we might hope to re- 
gain his favour ; he added promise after promise 
to encourage our obedience; and though it did 
not comport with the majesty of his holiness to 
maintain, as before, familiar intercourse with our 
polluted race, yet every time he spoke to us he 
opened a fresh \lew of his excellence, and fur- 
nished an additional proof of his condescension. 

Another stage in his divine condescension to 
man was, when he appointed a place for the 
symbol of his presence to dwell in, and where 
man might be always welcome to approach and 
commune with him. That Phcsencl, indeed, was 
concealed from the public eye, and could be ap- 
proached only in a prescribed manner. But still 
it was a vast advance in the Divine condescen- 
sion : it seemed to say that lus benignity knew 
no limits; it seemed to place earth in close 
]»roxiinity to heat on. When Solomon offered up 
the first prayer ut the dedication of that hallowed 
edifice, he appears to have been almost over- 
whelmed with the idea; — “ Will God,** said ho, 
“ in very deed dwell w ith man upon the earth ? 
Behold, heaven and the heaven of heavens can- 
not contain thee, how much less this house which 
1 have built!'* Will the Divine Omnipresence 
take up hi& dwelling here ? Is not the expecta- 
tion too great to be realized ? Will he do so " in 
very deed ?” To this appeal of his servant, 
which showed a mind labouring and staggering 
under the amazing conception, the Almighty re- 
plied, ** I have chosen and sanctified this house, 
that my name may be there for ever ; and mine 
eyes and mine heart shall be there perpetual! y.** 
And* through a long succession of ages he con- 
tinued to meet with his people there, and to 
commune with them from off the mercy-seat. 

But all this — astonishing as it was — was only 
preliminary. The next stage in the condescension 
of God to man threw all its past history into the 
shade. The Woed** himself became flesh and 
dwelt among us. Great, indeed, is the mystery 
of godliness: God was manifest ** in the flesh^ 
— came and tabernacled among us in our own 
nature. By a mysterious act he took our nature 
into union with his own, and actually walked the 
earth, conversed with us, instructed us, pitied and 
wept over us, by all the arts of a divine com- 
passion commended his love to us. This was a 
stoop of condescension immeasurably deep. Be- 


yond this (we might have said) he cannot go— 
even he cannot go. He has now reached the 
lowest point to which he oan descend, for he has 
reached the low basement of earth, he has placed 
himself on a perfect level with ourselves. We 
have now seen the utmost limits of his conde- 
scending grace. 

** But my thoughts are not your thoughts, 
neither are your ways my ways, suth the Lord.” 
Look at that cross — at Him who hangs upon it. 
Look at that bleeding form — that w a lower point 
of condescension. He is dying — dying for us — 
dying for us the accursed death of the cross. 
** He was in the form of God, and thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God; but he made him- 
self of no reputation, and took upon him the form 
of a servant and was made in the likeness of 
men ; and being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross.** That was, 
indeed, the lowest point to which he could de- 
scend. The sun shrunk back, amazed at that 
sight ; angels hung over it perplexed, unable to 
comprehend it. All nature sympathized and 
wondered. And shall we, for whom all this 
voluntary humiliation was endured, be the only 
beings who are unmoved by it ? 

Let us glance at the ground over which we 
have passed. We have seen that man had re- 
duced liiirH^clf to the •condition of an enemy 
against God ; and that with this condition he was 
in love, when God, who is rich in merej , re- 
sumed the intercourse which sin had interrupted, 
by speaking to him. This was the commencing 
act of bis condescension — and it was amazing. 
When any thing of a similar kiiid takes place 
among men — when a [larty injured is known to 
have spoken first to the party which injured him, 
especially too if he be his superior m rank — the 
act is spoken of with unfeigned admiration. But 
that the Creator should have thus acted towards 
his creature — that the infinite God should lm\c 
first spoken, and have spoken amicably, to the 
poor, alienated, debased children of men, sur- 
passes unspeakably the utmost condescension 
which man can show to his fellow-man. .And 
still more, that he should appoint a place for his 
presence to dwell in, where we might go and 
commune with him; that he should hide from 
our sight the glories of his throne, lest they should 
overwhelm our feeble spirits; that he should 
conceal from us the ministries of his celestial 
court, and, dismissing that train which filleth the 
temple aboie, should stoop to visit the lowly 
abodes of those that fear him, and dwell as a 
Father in the homes of earth — ^this was a lower 
stage in his condescension still. Tliat he should- 
have left the high and holy place which he had 
inliabited from eternity, and have assumed the 
nature of his creature man, aftd have become a 
resident on earth, was another and a far lower 
stage in his condescension still. But (hat while 
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here he should huve submitted to suffer death— 
" the death of the cross '’•~by the hand of those 
he cane to redeem— was a depth of condescen- 
sion never before imagiued* never after to be 
surpassed. If he humbles hknself when he only 


deigns “ to bej^old the things that are in heaven 
and earth ” then what shall we say of his con- 
descension m becoming flesh, and dying for us ? 
It is the everlasting wonder of the universe. 


CHARLOT TAYON. 


/ It is curious to speculate on the infinite variety 
of causes which have influence in the formation 
of character; on the numerous diversities which 
are found under different circumstances ; and the 
multiplicity of qualities, which in their various 
combinations, make up each whole. What any 
man might have become under different training, 
or with different fortunes, it is vain pvon to con- 
jecture. Yet we cannot refrain from speculating 
on the change which circumstances might have 
made in the characters and destinies of many, 
who “crawl from the cradle to the grave” un- 
regarded and unknown. 

Poor Chariot Tayon! 1 have often puzzled* 
myself to tell to what class of men ho belonged 
by nalur(\ Illiterate, uncultivated, ignorant, bred 
np on tlie outermost verge of ci\ilizcd life, and 
spending all the prime of youth and manhood far 
beyond it, it was hard to tell whether this rude 
training had retarded or encouraged the growth 
of tiiose ipialitics which made him m my eyes a 
remarkable man. 

A native of Upper Louisiana, he had entered 
in early youth into the service of the king of 
Spain, as a private soldier. His corps was one 
of those whose duties condemned them to pass 
their days in the wild prairies, w'liicii, extending 
from the neighhourhuod of the Mississippi to the 
Rio del Norte, sen'C rather as the range than the 
liahit.]tion of small hut numerous hands of Indians. 
fSiicIi a life is of course a Iif«' of toil, hardship, and 
danger. The qualities winch fit a man to cn- 
euunler these, are, under othci circumstances, re- 
warded by fame. Even in scenes so remote, they 
do not always fail of a reward, which to him who 
receiies it seems like fame. IJis few companions 
arc Ills world, and their applause is to him the 
applause of the world. He penis every thing to 
will It, and having fought his ivay to the head of 
a company of rangers, is as proud, and with as 
good reason, as Wellington himself of all his 
honours, purchased at less expense of hardship or 
danger^ It is thus that 1 aecount for the unequal- 
led pride of this poor old man, associated as it 
was in his uncultivated mind with all that lofty 
courtesy which so surely accompanies a j’ust sense 
of unquestioned and unquestionable merit. 

1 have said that he began life as a common 
soldier. A campaign of hard service was rewarded 
. by the rank of fourth corporal. Another gave 
him the third place among those humble but im- 
portant officers. In eight years he rose, step by 
step, and year by year, to the rank of first se^w 


geant. Three more placed him, by the like 
regular gradations, at the head of his company. 

As this was an independent corps, serving at 
a distance from the settlements, and only retuni- 
ing to them at long intervals, his station was one 
of great responsibility. This he assumed boldly, 
and exercised freely. Incapable of fear, he was 
not easily withheld from the danger by a distant 
authority, and, relying on the brave man’s maxim, 
“ that success in war justifies a breach of orders,” 
he made little scrupli? of disregarding his, when- 
ever on opportunity of striking a blow presented 
itself. On some such occasion he incurred the 
displeasure of his immediate superior, the com- 
mandant at St. Charles. To this worthy, the 
success which exposed the impolicy of his own 
cautious prudence, was by no means a justifica- 
tion for disobedience. He accordingly recalled 
Tayon, imprisoned him, and sent him in chains to 
New Orleans. 

Here the history of his imputed offence was so 
creditable to him, and the bearing of the rude 
soldier so forcibly struck the mtendant, that liis 
persecutor \vas depo'sed, and the prisoner returned 
in triumph, bearing with him a commission as 
commandant of the post. 

This was, in liis estimation, the acme of great- 
ness to a subject. Of the unapproachable majesty 
of the “ king his master,” as he delighted to call 
him, he might have formed some such conception 
as we Ii.iie of angelic natures. Out among mere 
men ot < oininoii mould, he had seen nothing, 
until his forced journey to New Orleans; and 
had perhaps never imagined any thing above 
the dignity that encircled the commandant at 8t. 
Charles. 

Tlicrc is nothing strange in this. An offtcer 
at once judicial and executive, supreme in both 
capacities, always acting In person, and enforcing 
his mithority by the summary processes of des- 
potism, is an awful personage in his province. — 
Though hut a king of Lilliput, he is a king to 
Lilliputians, and especially to himself. Such was 
Chariot Tayon in his own estimation; he truly 
“ bore him like a king,” and when the throne of 
his power was removed from under him, he lost 
nothing of majesty in his fall. He was neither 
Dionysius at Corinth, nor Bonaparte at St. Helena. 
He was neitiicr familiar nor peevish, nor queru- 
lous, but sat himself down, in quiet poverty, in a 
cottage on the edge of the village over which he 
had reigned. 

I saw him but seldom, but always delighted to 
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convene with him. I found him uniformly affa- 
ble, courteous, and communicative. Though too 
self-respectful to talk gratuitously about himself, 
a little address alone was necessary to make him 
do so. He spoke not a word of English, but 
though illiterate, (for he could not read,) his 
French was remarkably pure and euphonical.— 
Speaking slowly and deliberately, and calmly, in 
a strong, stem, sustained tone, with a countenance 
which bore no trace even of a bygone smile, 
there was more to strike the car and awaken the 
imagination in his manner, than in that of any 
man I ever saw. The tout ensemble spoke an 
ever-present, deep, but proud and uncomplaitiiiig 
sense of wrong unutterable and irreparable. Ilis 
figure, except on horseback, was awkward and 
ungainly. He was very old, and moved with 
difficulty. H’iS short legs and arms, his broad 
bony hands, and his huge Roman nose, reminded 
me always of the legs, hlaws, and beak of a 
paroquet. His features, however, were not bad, 
though harsh. A deepset dark grey eye sur- 
mounted by a shaggy brow, and a moutli firmly 
compressed and flat, w-ere in perfect keeping with 
the rest of his face, and in character with tin* 
man. His dress was uniformly a blue cotton 
hunting shirt and trowsers, with mocassins on his 
feet, and a blue cotton handkerchief tied on his 
head, ill what is called the French fashion, with 
the ends hanging far down his back. In this 
garb his centaur figure, mounted on the back of a 
wild horse, was certunly one of tiie most pic- 
turesque 1 ever saw. 

I once drew from him a sort of a sketch of his 
life. It was a little more than a confirmation of what 
1 had heard from others. But his manner, and the 
ideas which escaped from him, gave me more insight 
into his character. His was the first example I 
had ever seen of loyalty, not originated in per- 
sonal attachment, wholly uninfluenced by per- 
sonal considerations, adopted as a principle, but 
cherished into a passion. I doubt if he knew 
whether the king he served was king of France 
or of Spain, and am very sure he knew no diflfer- 
ence between Charles HI., Charles IV., and Fer- 
dinand. Whoever he was, he was “ ic Roi mon 
maitre* As such he always spoke of him to the 
last, owning no other allegiance, acknowledging 
no other political obligation but the will and 
pleasure of the *' king his master.” Was he there- 
fore malcontent?— -just the reverse. “ The king 
my master lud his commands upon me, to deliver 
up the post which be had done me the honour to 
place under my authority, to an officer appointed 
to receive it on behalf of the United States ; and 
I obeyed him. He gave me to understand at 
the same time, that it was his pleasure thot I 
and my people should submit to the authority of 
the United States, and conform to their laws, 
and 1 have obeyed himf. You see me quietly 
acquiescing in the niew order of things, and en- 
deavouring ^in all things to regulate myself by 


your laws ; and T do so, because the king my 
master has commanded it.” 

There was nothing in his maniUff of saying 
this betokening that rcstiveiiess with which men 
submit to what they cannot help ; he seemed 
merely to find a satisfaction in rehearsing the 
prhici])les by which he had always professed to 
be governed, and contemplating the conformity 
between these and his actions. 

At the time of the cession of Louisiana to the 
United States the old man was in comfortable 
circumstances ; the best house in the village was 
his, and he had slaves and several arpens in the 
common field. But ho had now fallen on evil 
days. He scorned to acquire any knowledge of 
the language, laws, and customs of the new mas- 
ters of the .country, and desired only to live in 
retirement and obscurity. But he could not 
help having some dealings with the world, and 
the management of these he committed to an only 
son, who had acquired a considerable proficiency 
both in the language and laws of America. 

But if master Louis excelled his father in these 
things, he was os much his inferior in every hon- 
ourable and manly virtue ; in short, a greater 
knave never bri'nlhed, as soon appeared, by his 
so managing the old man's affairs as to reduce 
him to want. At the same time his craft, though 
sufficient to defiaud his father, was no defence 
against the superior art of tlic adventurers wlio 
flocked to tlic country : he, too, was reduced to 
poverty ; and, spurned by his father, detested by 
his countrymen, and despised by the Anglo- 
Americans, his name was a byword of scorn. 
But he still bustled about, trafficking in every 
thing he could lay Ins hands upon, negociating 
bargains between the new comers and the old 
inhabitants, and cheating both as often as he 
could. But the profits of Ins villiany w'cre small, 
for he was too cautious to venture on any bold 
measure. 

At length, however, the fiend he served seemed 
to have betrayed him into the hands of his ene- 
mies. At the opening of one of the terms of 
St. Charles’ Court, I found his name on the 
criminal docket. 1 looked for the charge, and 
found it to he for stealing a slave. This was a 
capital offence, and 1 at once concluded that 
Louis’s time was come. He had not a friend on 
earth ; no witness could be expected to soften 
a word of testimony ; no juror would do violcnee 
to his conscience for his sake, and he had there- 
foie no hope but in innocence ; and nothing 
could he more improbable than that. 

The trial came on. In a comer of the room 
1 observed a cluster of the poor peasantry of the 
village huddled together, with looks of concern 
and awe, occasionally muttering in low and earn- 
est tones. They are a good-natured people, and . 
1 was not surprised to see, os 1 supposed, some 
tokens of relenting toward poor Louis. But I 
Was soon led to put a different construction on 
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their manner, when I caught a glimpse of a figure 
sitting with the head bowed between the knees, 
which I at once recognised as that of the cul- 
prit s father. 

As the cause proceeded the excited interests 
of the old man came in aid of his pride, and he 
at length raised himself, made signs to those 
around him to stand aside, and thus sat full be- 
fore me. He was pale and ghastly, and his eye 
was sunken, fixed, and rayless ; with a counte- 
nance betokening stupor, like that of one just 
recovering from a stunning blow, he appeared to 
look on without seeing, and to listen without 
hearing. 

It turned out that Louis's case was not so bad 
as I had apprehended. The prosecution was 
conceived in folly or malice, for thrf slave liad 
been taken on a claim of property, by the advice 
of a lawyer. Of course, I had to say but a few 
words to the jury, and he was acquitted. 

Tliis turn of the case w'as so sudden that the 
poor Frenchmen, who understood only a word 
licre and there, were unprepared for it, and began 
among themselves an eager jabbering, wiiich at 
length awakened the faculties of the old man. 
lie caught a few words, and then seemed, for tiie 
first time, to listen undcrstanduigly to what he 
beard. But wliatever emotion he felt was cither 
repiessed by self command, or buried in the 
depth of couscK^us abasement. He soon rose 
anil left the room, followed by the little party 
that iiad surroiiiuled him. 

The next morning I happened to be passing 
through the bar-room of the house I lodged in, 
and as 1 onterod the door 1 heiu'd the bar-kceper 
say, “ Here he is.” 1 looked up. Tlierc was 
only one otlier person present, and Ins back was 
to me. Turning at the inonierit 1 saw it was 
old Chariot. I immediately approached him, I 
accosting him with marked courtesy. He .seemed I 
lot to heai me, but tottered toward me, looking I 
up in my face w ith a dim lack-lustre eye, as if 
endeavouring to distinguish wlio I was. As 1 
accosted him, extending my hand, he laid hold 
of it and drew himself forward, «till gazing on me 
witli the same fixed, inquiring look. " Cest 
Momicur le jugt f” a.skcd he, in a subdued and 
tremulous voice. At the moment his eye found 
the answer to his question, and before 1 could 
speak he had fallen on his knees, and my Iwiid 
was pressed to liis lips, and bathed in tears which 
rained from his wintry eyes. 1 was inexpres- 
sibly shocked, and more humbled in his huinilioi- 
tion than at any other moment of my life. 


I raised hint with difficulty, and, in a voice 
choked by tears, he tried to speak. 1 knew 
what he would say, and replied to his meaning : 
“ You have no cause to thank me," said I ;*‘your 
sou had done nothing for which he could be 
lawfully punished ; his acquittal was inevitable, 
and he has merely, received sheer justice at iny 
hands.” Wliile 1 spoke he recovered himself 
enough to speak. '* Ah ! Monsieur,” said he, 
" that is true ; but in the case of a poor wretch 
hated and dc.spised by all, who neither has nor 
deserves to liave a friend on earth, is not mere 
justice something to be thankful for ? Bad as 
he IS, he is my only son ; and I must have leave 
to thank you." 

I led tlie poor old man to a seat, and tried, as 
soon as possible, to change the conversation, and 
lead iiis mind to the topics on which 1 had heard 
him before dw'ell wi^ pleasure. A question 
about his friend and comrade, the famous Philip 
Nolan, effected my object. His dim eye for a 
moment flashed up, like tlic last flickering of an 
expiring lamp, and he became eloquent in praise 
of the companion of his youth, his fellow in arms, 
and partner in innumerable dangers. The ex- 
citement soon died away, but it subsided into 
eahnaess and .M>lf-possessiun. He rose and took 
his leave with recovered dignity of manner. He 
tottered to the door, and to his horse, — a half- 
broken colt, which he mounted with difficulty. 
As he touched the saddle he became a new 
creature ; his infirmities had disappeared, and ho 
was now a part of the vigorous and fiery animal 
he bestrode. Tliere he sat, swaying with every 
I motion of the prancing horse, restraining his 
impatience with a skill and grace too habitual to 
forsake him, and with an air betokening a mo- 
mentary flush of pride. He was likfi Conrad 
restored to the deck of his own ship. 1 could 
not see his face, but 1 had pleasure in thinking 
tliat the excitation of the moment might operate 
as a cordial to his drooping spirit. I looked after 
him as he passed up the street in a curvetting 
gallop, with his head-gear streaming on the 
wind, and bethought me 1 might never see lym 
again. 

I was not mistaken. Tlie blow that brought 
him to his knees before any but his God, or ” the 
king his master,” had crushed his heart ; he never 
held up his head again, and was soon at rest. 
Hie prevalence of the Catholic religion among 
the French has preserved one spot sacred to the 
men and customs of other days, — and there he 
lies. 


FANATICISM. 


Th* other day, while turning over the poges of a 
modem volume of divinity, our attention was arrested 
by the foUowing passage Enthusiasm has the 
glory of the son to kindle up its mists and clouds with 


beauty ; fanaticism has thunder, and lightning, and 
meteors in its gloom, and the tempest which it threat- 
ens may be soon dispersed. But bigotiy is the pal- 
pable ob|cure, the solid temperament of da r knesa 
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mixed irith drizzling rain ; its pestilential vapours 
blast the lovely fiuits of pirty and goodness ; while 
all noxious, aU prodigious things crawl forth, and 
increase the horror of the night.*’ ^’e closed 
the book, and aS is our cnstum when suddenly 
awakened Co thought, we yielded to the wholesome 
process of intellectual rumination. The somewhat 
gorgeous and not very intelligible sentence we have 
quoted, seemed to present us with an inexhaustible 
theme for inquiry and reflection. Here were meta- 
physics, jioetry, and theology, not very accurately 
distinguished, nor conveying any very precise ideas, 
strangely blended together ; and, as it would seem, 
ri'-ing before us for the very purpose of tasking our 
faculties. We found ourselves at once defining the 
tt'rms enthusiasm, fanaticism, and bigotry ; tracing 
them to their origin, accounting for their distinctive 
charnctcri’xticb, and ascertaining how far the author’s 
descriptions of tlieir attributes are borne out by the 
evidence furnished by their natural history and their 
practical results. Our thoughts and imaginings were 
at first confused : but when, like the original chaos, 
they began to assume something like form, and to pro- 
iiiise, if not a new creutiofl, a volume, or at least an 
article, they were at once suspended by the appear- 
ance on our table of a work on the very subject which 
had so deeply employed them.* And this work, 
which we have perused with critical attention, we are 
happy to introduce to our readers as pliiluscphical and 
imaginative, maintaining the high and refined morulify 
of tlie Christian Lawgiver, and breathing lus spirit 
of compassionate tenderness towards the weaknesses 
and infirmities of human nature. 

Tlie author has very justly distinguished between 
the original constitution of man, and those evils which 
the depravation of that cunstitution engendered. Thus 
he has clearly shown that eutliusiasm and fanaticism 
are identical in their source, and that bigotry is only 
a precocious and aggressive variety of fanaticism, by 
which it acts oflensively towards those who become 
the unfortunate victims of its malignant influence. 
Enthusiasm is good in itself, and has nothing but good 
for Its object. It is the exaltation of the liuniaii agent 
above the little motives and the gross selfishness by 
which our nature is debased ; it is the purr element of 
benevoleqce, which, excited and roused into enenry, 
is conversant only with the sublime and beautiful in 
nature, in art, and social virtue. Its goal it petkcti- 
hiiity, a glorious and a ba])py universe. \\ lien leli- 
gioii becomes Us grand lucenlive and its end, it is 
spiiitualizcd. materialism sinks into notlung m its 
estimation, and it is bounded only by etrrmty. All 
is not spurious that is enthusiastic ; though it cannot 
be denied that its tendency is to an extreme, and that 
extreme the exaggeration of imaginative piety into a 
principle which totally unfits its votaries fur the busi- 
ness and duties of the actual world in which they live. 
While enthusiasm is confined within its |iro[ier limits 
it elevates the character of religion ; when it degene- 
rates into something allied with human weakness, it 
ought to excite our pity : but when it is associated 
with malignant passion, and is transformed into fana- 
ticism, it deserves only our execration and contempt. 
The great distinction between enthusiasm and fana- 
ticism is this — the one elevates the nobler principles 
of our nature, the other works chiefly upon what is 
base and vicious. This view of the subject justifies the 
God of nature, and relieves us from the piimful emo- 
tions which we sometimes feel, when contemplating 
the guilt and the misery of our species. *' What the 
contour and symmetry of the moral form was ns it 
came frosa the hand of the Creator, may be more 
reaoily determined in the dry method of ethiral 

* tauatiolsm,” by the autlior of tlic Natur.il liistor^ of 
Jjalhusuauu.*' 


definition, than vividly conceived ; and this is espe- 
cially true of those emotions which imply the presence 
of eviL How delicate the task, if indeed it be a 
practicable one, to trace the Hoe between nature (in 
the best sense) and deformity— between the ti ue and 
the false in these instances 1 And yet the most ran- 
corous or foul of the malign sentiments cannot be 
considered as any tiling else than a disordered state of 
some power indispeusable to the constitution of a 
rational and indejiendent agent. We need then take 
care lest, in onr haste to condemn what is evil, we 
should denounce as such that of which Go<l himself is 
author, and which, if we think closely, cannot even be 
conceived of as altogether wanting in a being placed 
where man is placed. Within a certain line there 
can, however, be no difliculty in deciding between 
good and evil. It is quite obvious that a passion or 
appetite sabservlcnt to some specific purpose, is in on 
irregular state when it overpasses or fails to secure 
that purpose; the end must give law to the men ns ; 
and where fhe end may clearly he defined, the limit 
which the iDe.ins should reach is not hard to asriTt.iiii. 
Either by cacexs and too gicat intensity, or by per- 
remton or mibdiiection from their proper object, or 
by prolongation from momentary impulses to habits 
and permanent qualities, as U'cll the animal appetites 
as the irascible passions assume a pernicious form and 
derange the harmony of nature.’’ 

It is not our purpose to establish and illustrate this 
assumed principle of the author of Fanaticism. It is 
quite suiheicnt for us to observe, that from various 
inductious of facts he has confirmed it beyond the 
possibility of contradiction. He has proved that evil 
for the most part is the abuse of good, the perversion 
of what IS right ; confoainUng ends and means, while 
the avowed object is the same. Thus the bebt things, 
when diverted from their legitimate intention, become 
the worst; thus religion, the greatest blessing to such 
a being as man, when pei verted is his greatest bane. 
He turns into a curse what would otheiwise ensuie 
his own happiness and that of society. The liistnry of 
fanaticism furnishes ubniidant proof to establish this 
appalling fact ; and though it never can impress, to 
any very large extent, its demoralizing and ruinous 
character upon the present enlightened age, its threat- 
enings in particular instances ought to till us witli 
dread and alarm ; it may not become an epidrmu’, 
but Its appcaiauce in any of its forms should aw'akiti 
to a sense of our danger * if it dti not prove inlei- 
tious, it may drive ns to the opposite extiemc, mid 
ndure a moial disease equally malignant and destruc- 
tive. When it does not propagate itself it engender'^ 
infidelity and atheism, and by making religiuu appear 
odious, altogether subverts its claims, and renders it a 
byword and a reproach. Burke, indeed, lias told us, 
that naan by Ins nature and constitution is a reli- 
gious animal, and that atheism is not only opposed to 
our reason but to our instincts. But the depravity of 
man has transformed this natural instinct into one of 
the most ferocious maladies that can infect the huiiiaii 
heart. If irrcligion has slam its thousands, perverttd 
eligion has destroyed its myriads. Its most ran- 
■orouB form is that of fanaticism — its superstition 
stimulating to madness all that is cruel and vindictive 
in the human agent, converting the man into a demon, 

I sending him abroad among his fellow-creatures 
like a wild beast, seeking whom he may devour. 

The author of the work which has induced this train 
of reflection has thus analyzed this hateful principle. 

In the fourth section, of his treatise, entitled ** Fana- 
ticism the Oflspring of Enthusiasm, or combinatiuu 
>r the malign emotions with spurious religious sen- ‘ 
iinents," be observes, ** The imagination, when in- 
flamed by anger and hatred, exerts a much more 
decisive influence over the active principles and the 
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character of men than otherwise ever bcInTie:H to it, 
(them) ; or we might rather say, that by the aid of 
those strenuous elements of our nature, imaginative 
sentiments extend their empire, and bring under their 
sway minds of a robust order, which would nevei 
have yielded to any softer impulses. A thousand 
fanatics have run their eonrsc of mischief, who would 
have spurned religious motives altogether in the simple 
form of enthusiasm. Rancour has been the true 
reason of their religion, and its rule and end. And 
as the empire of spurious religious sentiments is 
greatly extended by their alliance with the malignant 
passions, so do they acquire from the same quarter 
far more energy than they could boast in their simple 
state. A malign enthusiasm carncs human nature to 
the very extreme boundaries of emotion possible to 
man ; nothing which the heart may know, lies bqyond 
the circle occupied by finiticni extravagance; and 
this circle of vehement M-Mfimcnts includes many 
enormities of feeling orof contiuci, of which scarcely a 
sample IS to be found in a couniiy and ih an age hke 
our own.” 

Distinguishing between the moral elements of enthu- 
siasm and fanaticism, he goes on to say * ** The false 
religion, thcn,|^Qf the fanatic includes elements not at 
all known rathe mere enthusiast; and before we 
descend to the particular iiiskinccs, it will be advan- 
tHg(‘uu8 to ascertain the general, if not universal, 
chaiacteristics of the spurious malign religion which 
anim.ites liis bosom ; they may be reduced to three 
capital articles ; namely, 1st, a deference to maht/nani 
trmstble powen ; 2iu1, the natiirdl consequence ot such 
a dcicrencc. rancorous contempt, or detestation of the 
mass of mankind, as religiously cursed and abomi- 
nable; and, .ird, the belief of corrupt favouritism on 
the part of invisible powers towards n sect or parti- 
cular class of men ; and this partiality is the antithesis 
of the relentlebs tyranny of which all other men are 
the objects.” 

From these premises, ably supported, the writer 
proceeds to show the different ways in which this ma- 
lignant principle thus fostered generates its various 
alHiiiiinations. lie divides fanatics into several classes, 
adiiiittnig that the division occasionally comprehends 
individuals atlaihed to each. “ For the purpose of 
(iMiig a chaiactcristic mark of each of our classes,” 
he observes, ” let it be jiermitted us to entitle them 
as follows ; namclv, the hist, the fanaticism of the 
•scouRbi', or of lursonal indictinn ; the second, the 
f.inaticism of the iiraxo, oi immolation and cruelty ; 
the third, the fanaticism of the iiannkh, or of ambi- 
tion and conquest ; and the fourth, the fanaticism of the 
sv Muor., or of creeds, dogmatism, and ecclesiastical 
virulence.” 

U hoever wishes to contcmplntc human nature under 
its most degraded forms, has only to trace fanaticism 
in itN pt ogress, as the malignant perverter of all that is 
good, and the dcmon-like perpetrator of crimes which, 
but tor Its ingenious and detestable cruelty, would 
never have been known among men. We remember, 
years ago, the reverend Mumus of the Edinburgh 
Review diverting himself and his readers at the ex- 
jifiise of the aelf-inflictions and immolations of the poor 
idolaters of Ilindostan. It was to him a merry speu- 
tucle, to see the victims of this revolting fanaticism, 
swinging in cages suspended in the air under u vertical 
mn, lacerated by knives, and hanging from the trees 
by hooks inserted in their flesh, because it was on 
their part voluntary — beeaiisc they had the power at 
any time of relieving themselves. But, in our view, 
this is the very circumstance which deepens the whole 
scene with horror. What a terrible principle must 
that be which wildly hurries men into extravagances like 
these — which makes them their own tormentors and 
murderers 1 

In developing this principle our author tells us 


lOd 

that there are tfuwe distinct elements upon which 
fanatical sentiment employs itself ; and in each lu- 
stance the product is very distinguishable. There 
are, first, the miseries, physical and mental to which 
man is liable ; 2nd, a consciousness of personal guilt 
and dread of retribution ; and, 3H, the supposition 
of supererogatory or vicarious merit. With regard to 
the first, the fanatic reasons thus. ” If pain, sorrow, 
and want are to be my companions, I vow to have none 
beside : 1 will run forward and embrace wretchedness: 
I will live for misery, so that she may never overtake 
me or set me oa the mark of her arrow. Disappoint- 
ment shall for me hold no shaft which 1 will not 
have wrenched from her cruel hand, ere it can be 
hurled. The power of bodily pain shall have no 
anguish in store which I will not freely have fore- 
stalled. Famine, thirst, heat, and cold, shall assail me 
with no new lesson of distress : no ; for 1 will frequent 
their school. Every pang the flesh or the heart can 
feel I will jirevent by existing only for sorrow. Even 
that unknown futurity of evil which death may reveal, 
I will penetrate by continual meditation of horrors. 
So will I daily converse with ghostly despair, as to 
taste beforehand the veiV worst, and to nullify fear 
by familiarity.” 

Ijangiiage like this may read like the very extrava- 
gance of madness, and jtcrliaps the modes of feeling 
which it implies can only be produced so as to justify 
the full energy of the expressions, by the fanaticism 
winch attributes malign power to the Deity, and 
trembles befoie him under a conscioiisness of guilt 
and dread of retribution. Misery is not chosen, in the 
first instance, for its own sake ; but as it is inevitable, 
and the infliction of vindictive power, it is embraced, 
and the victim takes the scourge from the hand of 
the Deity, and lashes himself with tenfold fury, in 
order that he may appease the wrath which he dreads, 
obtain the favour of a Being who has at his command 
such tremendous spirits of vengeance ; and at last, 
by a merit derived Prom supererogatory sorrow, secure 
heaven not only for himself but for others. ” The fana- 
ticism of personal infliction is not ripened until it ap- 
proaches this latter point. That is to say, it wants 
spring and warmth. It has no heroism so long as 
mere dread and the sense of guilt are uppermost lu the 
mind ; but when pride t.ikcs its high staudgig, upon 
the supposition of inent won, and when invisible 
irers arc deemed to have been foiled, then the spirit 
gets freedom and soars. Pitiable triumph of the lace- 
rated heart, that thus vaunts itself in miseries as use- 
less as they arc horrid !” Must we not mourn the in- 
fatuations of our nature, as we watch the ascent of the 
lul that climbs the sky only to carry there a sullen 
dchaiice of eternal justice I So the bird of prey, beat 
off from the fold, and torn with the shepherd’s shafts, 
ts plumage rufHed, and stained with gore, flaps the 
wing on high, and fronts the sun, as if to boast before 
heaven of its audacity and its wounds. 

This IS human nature in its lowest grade of guilt 
and wretchedness ; yet even in this its state of utter 
degradotion, there is afforded a glimmering of its ori- 
ginal grandeur. •' After we have scoffed at the folly, 
wondereil at the infatuation of the voluntary suf- 
ferer, let us return and ask, whether so strange a per- 
version of the power of the spirit over the body does 
not furnish evidence of an overthrown greatness m 
the human mind, such as the atheist and sceptic quite 
leave out of their theory of man ? If it be said thattiiese 
witless personal inflictions take place in consequence 
only of an error of belief, and may properly be com- 
pared to the ill-directed fatignes of a traveller who, on 
wrong information, pursnei a worse road when he 
might have found a better ; let only the' expenment 
be tried, of leading into a parallel error any being to 
whom the body and its welfare is the supreme and 
only interest to be cared for ; not a etc j would ever 
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be nl by mcb a beisg toward! a fq^y of thii order. 
The liability of man to go ao far astray springs from 
those ulterior principles that are involved in his nature, 
and which bespeak an immortal destiny.** 

This It is that renders the superior powers of the sonl, 
when brought under a malignant influence, so pecu- 
liarly fatal to the happiness of the individual and so- 
ciety. For be that so unnaturally turns hja vindictive 
propensities against himself, becomes utterly regard- 
less of the miseries of his fellow-creatures : nay, he 
riots in them, and they minister to the only enjoy- 
ment of which his heart ia susceptible. If his creed 
is the dictate of a ferocious superstition, he obeys its 
mandates with a joy which is exactly proportioned to 
the sufferings which he inflicts, and the brand, the 
rack, the torture, and the flames he delights to em^ 
ploy against all who differ from his faith, or dare to 
question his infallibility. When the religion is con- 
fessedly divine in its origin, and merciful in its cha- 
racter, uhich seises upon his imagination and con- 
trols his destiny, the fanatic contrives to extract 
from it the very essence of malignity, and his inge- 
nious inventions to torment the schismatic and the 
heretic are multiplied with the evidences which su<>taii 
the truth of the system which he has strangely i>er< 
verted into the elements of o demoniacal malevoleiiee 
Thus the dogmas of the Church of Rome, acting 
upon the worst passions of human nature, are justly 
chargeable with having immolated more victims, and 
by a [irocess of infliction inhnitely more terrible than all 
the other persecuting religions that have ever ubtaiued 
among men. This pre-eminence in crime, as attribut- 
able to the Romish superstition, the author before us 
has irrefragably eBtablisbed. ** What modern heart,'* 
be exclaims, ** would not leap with feur if it were 
permitted to us for an hour to step back from the 
nineteenth century to the age of Vespasian, and to 
push our way into the theatre of imperial and popular 
diversions, just when the gLidiator was about to die 
for the sport of a philosophic pnnee, and of sump- 
tuous oitiyens ; or when hungry beasts were to be 
glutted witli the warm flesh of the nobility of a con- 
qiieird kingdom 1 And yet the anuent Roman theatre, 
with Its mere sprinkling of blood, aud its momentary 
pangs and shrieks, quite fades, if brought into compa- 
rison witb that coliseum of papal cruelty, in which not 
a hundred or two of victims, but myriads ot people — 
yes, nations entire — have been gorged ! If wc must 
shrink back, as assuredly we should frozn the first 
spectacle, we shudder even to think of the other. 
Though it were possible to summon courage enough* 
to gaxe upon the mortal, yet equal conflict of man with 
man m the theatre, how ahall we contemplate torments 
and huriunga inflicted by the strong upon the weak ; 
or if we might endure to see the lion and the panther 
spiiDg upon their prey, could we force ouraelvoi to 
the far more horrid sight, when the priest and the 
friar, athirbt for their blood, were to rush upon men, 
women, and babes.” 

The writer then proceeds to contrast the cruelties of 
the Druidical, Scythian, and Indian idolaters, with the 
incomparable example of religious ferocity supplied 
by the Roman hierarchy. *' Superstition,” he ^ds, 

“ docs indeed tend to blood, and often is guilty of it ; 
hut fanaticism, fanaticism such as that displayed by 
the church of Rome, breathes revenge, and murder 
beats from its heart.” 

Compared even with the horrors under which Chris- 
tians suffered during the iirat three centuries, from the 
pagan predeceasora of the popes, on the seven hills, 
the latter appear insignificant. This the author has 
proved tc the aatisfaetion, we think, of every man who 
will follow him in the clear statements which he has 
made, and who is able to form any thing Uke a competent 
jedgment on the question. The fanaticum of the banner 


and the symbol, the one aiming at conquest, and the 
subjugation of the world to a particular ecdesiasticol 
despotism, the other assuming all the oharacteriatics 
of an intoleraatand systematic bigotry, contending for 
dogmas and opinions with an equaUe and remorse- 
less fury, as if resolved that the human raoe shall 
be exterminated, or this particular order of beUef, 
universally estaWshod, opens to ui a wide field of 
specnlation. We cannot enter upon it. Every where 
it unfolds a mournful, nay, an appalling exhibition of 
the fall and misery of man ; and would seem to im- 
press ns with the conviction, that nothing in the form 
of religion can restore him : hut that even mercy, the 
religion of redeeming love, with all its divine charities 
and healing influences, when brought into contact 
with human depravity, instead of softening and humu- 
nixing the heart, eradicates and destroys its best sensi- 
bilities, while it only inflames and aggravates the 
darker passions, aud brings them out into fearful 
action, making man tlie destroyer of himself and of 
his species. Of course this is a conclusion which a 
little reflection must repudiate. Christianity has no 
such tendency ; and the most triumphant portion of 
the present work is, that in which the writer meets this 
formidable objection against the religion of the Riblc. 

The diffusion of just views of the character of the 
Divine iiciug, as he has coudescended to reveal the 
principles ut hib moral government in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, IS directly at variance witli every species of 
fanaticism. As opposed to turbulent and malignant 
emotion, it is altogether calru and passionless. Its 
clement is love. Fanaticism, be it observed, as 
springing from spurious and exaggciatcd ideas of 
Christian doctrine, could never h<ivc produced any 
very considerable amount of evil, had it nut allied 
lUelf with worldly power, and nerved the secular 
arm in support of its detestable murdurs and niassa- 
:res. If the goveniniuuts of the cat th had Icfticli- 
pun to itsuli, and suffered theologians to maiiitaiii 
aothiog more than a wordy cuntiuvusy, we sliouid 
have had lugomai’hies in abundance hut no peistou- 
tioos. It IS a cuiious question how far ranuticism has 
availed itself of worldly power to uccouiplibh its ne- 
farious objects, and liuu fai worldly power hab em- 
ployed fanatiuibiu to jierpetuate and extend it& lioiui- 
iiation. Hut history has shown that in the end, fana- 
ticism 18 always dangerous to stales. If at any time 
it puts on the garb of an obsequious slave it is only 
that it may compel the world’s niusteis to assist in Us 
works of darkncfts, that in the end it may ussuine the 
triple crown, or some other badge of supreme autho- 
rity, fur the purpose of laying thrones aud mooarclues 
prostrate at its feet. In the present day we have 
nothing to apprehend from churches, whether cstah- 
hshed or tolerated, while the diffusion of gctieiul 
knowledge corrects the bigotry and extravagance of 
the pulpit. But if alarm be at all rcasom hie, it ougitc 
to separate us from those who put on a kind of patent 
sanctity, who deal damnation round the land, and who 
by one sweeping anathema, consign to perdition all 
who are not members of their own communion. This 
is the most dangerous of all heresies ; from which, and 
all its tendencies, all true Christians should ]>ray, 

'* Good Lord debver as.*' But in order to this, per- 
haps it will be necessary to construct a new liturgy ; 
at least we must expunge from the present, the clause 
which assures us, that if a man believe not the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, according to a human explicu- 
ioD, *' without doubt he shall pensh everlastingly.’* 

It is our intention to analyse, after the manner of 
.his article the most important and valuable works of 
the day. 

Mr. Taylor’s last production, the ” Physical Theory 
another Life,'* we shsdl thus lay before our readers 
soon as we have time to do it justice. 
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THE REVIEWER’S TABLE. 


tlTnder thin general title ire propose to give a very brief cha* 
raeter of booke which may demand attention, but which the 
want of room, or the olalma of other topic*, may not allow u* to 
reviow at length. We shall not be at the pains of clearing our 
table every week, but we will endeavour to do it as often as Its 
weighty contents may require.] 

7>unn'» Chriftian Theology far mery day i« the year 
is carefully selected from 365 religious writers, is well 
arranged, and contains many beautiful passages. 

Jones's Spartaeus, a Tragedy, is written for die 
stage, and therefore not " in our line of things.” We 
neither think it fit for the stage, nor the stage fit 
fur it. 

Philip's Lydias', or the Development qf Female 
Character, forms a portion of his Lady’s Closet Li- 


brary.” It displays Ingoavitj, and breathes a pions 
spirit. 

The Outcast is one of the thonsand poems which 
please only the immediate eonneaJons of their author, 
and which even they east out before they have read to 
the end of it. 

Belcher's Pastoral Becollectiam convey instruction 
of the most important kind in a pleating manner. In- 
teresting facts, and events which discover the band of 
Providence, and unfold the character of sanctified 
human nature under the process of ti^ and prepara- 
tion fur a brighter world, as well as incidents which 
tell upon the heart of sensibility, are here detailed with 
great pathos and simplicity. 




SCENES FROM HOME. 


PnATRns AT Sea. — ^We were now sixteen days 
from Callao, (says Stewart in his visit \o the South 
Seas,) without any incident worthy of notice. Having 
run the whole distance in the full strength of the 
Bouth.ea«>t trade winds, and directly in their course, 
we have had a breeae unceasingly fresh and fair, with 
all the inconvenience of rolling so heavily before it as 
to have been denied, to a great degree, every profit- 
able oceupation of time, even that of reading with 
comfort. Yesterday was our Sabbath. The only dif- 
ference in the mode of performing religious service 
here, and on board the Guerriere, is m the signal used 
in assembling the crew. Instead of the boatswain’s 
pipe, followed by the hoarse call around the decks, 
“ all hands to prayers, ahoy t” as the boll strikes the 
time, the Portuguese hymn, from the baud, breathes 
to every heart, in sweet and solemnising strains, the 
welcome invitation. 


“ O come and let u* worshl]) , '* 

while, from all parts of the ship, we silciilly obey its 
impressive call. My desk is the capstan, tpread with 
tlic Amci loan ensign, beside which 1 btuiid mounted 
on a shot-buY, to secuie the elevation of a foot or two 
above my audience. 

Tine KiBST SAHiiATJl IN A NfcW .Shi 1 I.EAIENT. — 
In 1811) it was resolved by the goveinnient that about 
five tliuuvaiid new settlors should be sent to the Cape 
of Good Hope. The first paity, to which the late 
Tiiomas Pringle ami many of his Scottish friends were 
ulf.ulicd, reached the colony in the early part of the 
fnilovvtng year. Tliese emigrants journeyed some 
linrulreds ot miles from C.ipe Town to the location 
assigned to them. On a Saturday evening, they un- 
yol cd in a valley winch they resolved to name Glen- 
Lyiiden. The ensuing day, their first peaceful Sun- 
day, ih thus described by Mr. Pringle in his African 
Skeiihps ' — “ Having selected one of the hymns of 
oui u.iinmal church, all united in singing it to one of 
the old pathetic melodies with which it is usually con- 
joined 111 the Rahbuth worship of our native land. 
Tiic day was bright and still, and the voice of psalms 
rose with a sweet and touching solemnity among those 
wild mountains, where the praise of the true God had 
never, in all human probability, been sung before. 
The woids of the hymn (composed by Logan) were 
appropriate to our situation, and affected some of our 
congregation very sensibly : — 


O God of Bethel I by whose hand 
Thy people still are fed ; 
who tlirough this weary pilgrimage 
Hast all our fathers led. 

Thruugb each pel plexing path of life 
Our wandering footsteps guide ; 
Give u* each day our daily bread, 
And raiment lit provide.— 

® around 

Till all our waiiderlngt. „ . 

And at our Father's lov'd abo 
Our souls arrive in peace. 


While we were singing, an antelope, (oribi,) which ap* 
peared to have wandered down the valley without 
observing us, stood for a little while on the opposite 
side of the rivulet, gazing at us in innocent amazement, 
as if yet unacquainted With man, the great destroyer. 
On lias day of peace, it was, of couise, permitted to 
depart unmolested.” 

A Lupru. — A day or two after our arrival at 
Bombay, says a writer in the Oriental Annual, 1 was 
strolling, about sunset, on a beach of Colaba, a small 
island, separated from Uombuy, only when the tide 
rises, by a narrow creek, the passage being perfectly 
dry at low water, when my attenlion was arrested by 
a peculiar object. A man approached me in the cos- 
tume of the lowest orders, having only a cloth wrapped 
ronnd his loins. I could not help being forcibly at- 
tracted by his appearance. Ills skin was perfectly 
white, as white as chalk ; and when he came near me 
I perceived that it seemed glazed, as if it had been 
seared by a hot iron. His hair, for he wore no turban, 
was precisely the colour of his skin, and hung in long 
strips upon bis lean and withered shoulders : his eyes, 
excepting only the pupils, were of a dull, murky red, 
and be directed them perpetually towards the ground, 
as if the light was ]>ainful to him, which, upon inquiry, 
1 discovered to be the case : his gait was slow and 
tottering, and his limbs were shrunk to a sl|ite of atte- 
nuation quite ghastly. IIis nbs were so prominent 
that they might be counted at the distance of several 
yards, and the whole anatomical development was so 
singularly conspicuous, that it seemed to stand before me 
a living skeleton. He did not at first venture to up- 
proach within several yards of me. 1 advanced, but 
he gently retreated, beseeching me to give a miserable 
man a few pieces to save him from death, as he was 
an object of universal scorn, and an outcaiit from his 
tribe. His supplication was piteously implonng. "He 
bid me not conic near him, as he was a polluted crea- 
ture, against whom the hand of every one was raised, 
and for whom there was no pity. By speaking kindly 
to him, 1 in a short time obtained hia confidence, 
when he stood still and allowed me to stand close be- 
side him. 1 asked him the reason of his extraordinary 
appearance He told me that he had been for years a 
martyr to the leprosy, which, though at length cured, 
had left upon him tlie brand of irremediable pollution. 
The very hue of his skin had changed from a brown to 
a cadaverous and sickly white, and no one could mis- 
take that he bad beeu a leper. In India, lepers are 
held to be accursed of the Deity : they are in conse- 
quence universally shunned, and many yearly die in an 
abject state of destitution truly deplorable, from tbe 
universal abandonment to which their dreadful visita- 
tion exposes them. Though the poor man was of the 
lowest easte, none of the members of liis tribe would 
hold inU'rcourse with him ; and he was cast forth a 
waiiderc^ where he could find none, buf such as were 
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Ubmuing under a aimtUr infliction, njbo felt any aym* 
pathy in hia wretchedneaa. Nofeiag can be more 
meUneholy than the thought of a human creature eo 
aituated. Notonlvan outcast from general aociety, 
but abunned even by the noat degraded of his tribe, 
he has nohomebutandi as be makes for himself, apart 
from the haunts* of men, who frequently drive him into 
the jungles, where he becomes a prey to the wild 
beasts ; or where he refuses to withdraw himself ^ond 
the remotest neighbourhood of human habitation, in 
violation of every law both human and divine, the 
members of his own family will freqwntiy put the 
wretched creature to a cruel death. 

Tun Penitent Slave. — A traveller who was riding 
through a forest in Virginia on horseback, thinking he 
heard a human voice, rode towards the thicket whence 
it seemed to proceed. When sufficiently near, he 
overheard a voice, though he conld discern no object ; 
he only caught the words, ** O Lord, lookee down, see 
poor nigger $ him heart as black as skin — dear Lord 
Jesus came all way down to save poor nigger.** 

Here the horse snorted, and alarmed the black. He 
raised himself a little, and cned out beseechingly, 
“ Oh, no whippee poor nigget-.*' 

Mr. S. — What were you doing? 

Slave. — Praying to God? 

Mr. S.— What for? 

Slaie. — Me poor nigger: sinner black heart, black 
as skin • me come to wood pray God save me. 

Mr. S. — ^Boy, I pray to the same God. 

Slave. — Do you ? 

Mr. S. — ^Yes, and urill pray with you. 

Slave — (falling flat on his face) — Oh do, Massa, and 
kneel upon poor nigger. 

Mr. Smith immediately knelt down, but, as it will 
be readily conceived, not upon him, but by his side ; 
and rims they both worsliipped together Him who 
made of one blood all nations of men, to dwell on all 
the face of the earth, and who by one and the same 
precious blood will wash away the equally offensive 
stain of sin upon the white man and the black. — Cox 
and Jlobjf^a Baphsta in America. 

A Maromkian Sermon. — “loncehad,** says Mr. 
Updike Underhill, an American, who was long u cap- 
tive in Algiers, “ an opportunity of approaching, un> 
noticed, the window of one of the principal mosques. 
After the customary prayers, the priest pronounced 
the following discourse with a diguified elocution. It 
was received by his audience with great reverence. It 
may, nuduubtedly, suffer from translation, and the 
fickleness of my memory ; but the manner m which it 
was delivered, and the energy of many of the expres- 
sions, made so strong an impression, that I think I 
have not materially varied from the sentiment. — The 
attributes of the Deity were the subject of the priest’s 
discourse ; and, after some exordium, he elevated his 
voice, and exclaimed — 

God alone is immortal I — Ibrahim and Solimon 
have slept with their fathers ; Cadijah, the first-born 
of faith; Ayesba, the beloved; Omar, the meek; 


Omii the benevolent ; the eumptnlena of the omsde, 
and the sent of God himself, alt died j' bnt God most 
, high, moat holy, liveth for ever. Infinitiea ere to him 
as the immeralB of arithmetie to the sons of Adam ; 
the earfe shall vacish before the deereea of hia eternal 
destiny ; buthe liveth and reigneth fbr ever. 

God alone is omniscient I —Miohael, whose 
wings are full of eyes, is blind before him. The dark 
night is unto him as the rays of the morning ; for be 
noticeth the creeping of the small pismire, in the dark 
night, upon the black sfone, and apprehendeth the 
motion of an atom in the open air. 

God alone ib omnipresent I — He toucheth the 
immensity of space as a point ; lie moveth in the depth 
of the ocean, and Mount Atlas is hidden by the sole of 
his foot ; he breatheth fragrant odours to cheer the 
blessed in Paradise, and enliveneth the pallid flame in 
the profonndest hell. 

God alone is omnipotent I — He thought, and 
worlds were created ; he frowneth, and they dissolve 
into thin smSke ; he smileth, and the torments of the 
damned are suspended. The thunderings of Ilermon 
are the whisperings of his voice ; the rustling of iiis 
attire cauaeth lightning and an earthquake ; and with 
the shadow of his garment he blotteth out the sun. 

God alone is MkHciPCL ! — ^Vi’hen he forged his 
immutable decrees on the anvil of eternal wisdom, he 
tempered the miseries of the race of Ismael in the 
fountains of pity. — When be laid the foundations of 
the world, he cast a look of benevolence into the abyss 
of futurity, and the adamantine pillars of eternal justice 
were softened by the beamings of his eyes. He drop- 
ped a tear upon the embryo miseries of unborn man, 
and that tear, falling through the immeasurable lapses 
oftiD.e, shall quench the glowing flames of the bottom- 
less pit. He sent his prophet into the world to en- 
lighten the darkness of the tribes, and hath prepared 
the pavilions of the houri for the repose of the true 
believers. 

God alone ia just I — lie chains the Intent eniise 
to the distant event, and binds them both immutably 
fast to the fltness of thiogs. He decreed the unbe- 
liever to wander araiil the whirlwind of error, and 
suited hiB soul to future torment. He promulgated 
the ineffable creed; and the germs of countless souls 
of believers, which existed in the contemplation of 
the Deity, expanded at the sound. His justice re- 
freshetb the faithful, while the damned spirits confess 
it m despair. 

God alone is one I — Ibrahim the faithful knew it I 
Moses declared it amidst the thunderings of Stnai ; 
Jesus pronounced it ; and the messenger of God, the 
sword of hia vengeance, filled the world with that im- 
mutable truth. 

Surely there is One God, immortal, omniscient, 
OMNIPRESENT, OMNIPOTENT, mOSt MERCIFUL and 
JUST; and Mahomet is his apostle. 

Lift your hands to the Eternal, and pronounce the 
ineffable, adorable creed . There ib one God, and 
Mahomet ib his Propbet. 


GEMS. 


Prbjudics.— Prejudice may be compared to a misty 
morniug iu October ; a man goea forth to an eminence ; 
he sees at the summit of a neighbouring hill a figure, 
apparently of gigantic stature, for such the imperfect 
medium through which he is viewed would make him 
appear ; he goea forward a few atejis, and the figure 
advances towards him ; the size lessens as they ap- 
proach : they draw still nearer, and the extraordinary 
appearance la gradually but sensibly diminished ; at 
last they meet, and perhapa the person he had taken 
for a monster, proves to be his own brother. 


Temperance. — ^The quiet and safety that are found 
in solitude and retirement from the world, may be 
equally enjoyed by us, though in it, provided that we 
keep strictly to the medium of temperance, and con- 
fine our wants to what nature exacts for its preserva- 
tion, which it common and easily to be procured. In 
effect, whatever she counts most delicious and exqui- 
site is common and limited ; but if we listen to the 
unlimited appetites opinion creates when it is deceived 
by false appearances, onr luxury will be insatiable, and 
nothing will be able tb satisfy it. 
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THE SALMON FISHER. • 

A TALE. 

CHAFTEE I. 


** A xndancboix man 

That lovod, unaeen, beneath some BlieU*ring cliff, 

To sit OB one whoBe brightest thongliU trere drownM 

\Vitb4h« wreck’d joy of nnforgotton daye ” 

Old Play. 

Faequentlt on my journey to Inverness, in 
passing an almost desolate glen of cliffs, near tiu 
borders of Murray Frith, 1 had observed a solitary 
cabin in the bosom of this retired and romantic 
spot. There was a stormy grandeur, a wild and 
captivating sublimity in the scene, which always 
drew me towards it, and induced me io pass that 
wav, although considerably from the main road. 
Often as I paused to gaze with emotions of un- 
told delight on tlie picturesque beauties which 
the pencil of Nnlnre had liere sketched, I im- 
agined this little lonely dw'clling the habitation 
of some melancholy being, who, like myself, 
valued more the sechi<:ioa afforded by those 
shapeless roeks, than all the pomp and pageantry 
of the world. Why 1 entertained such ideas 1 
am at a loss to iiiuigiue, tiiey must have been 
created by the influence of the prospect on my 
own romantic imagination. One morning 1 came 
earlier than usual to my favouiite haunt ; the 
sun’s golden l)e.ims had scarcely tinged the white 
foaming waters of the IVitli ; J ascended an 
eminence, where unseen 1 could distinctly oIj- 
serve the fishermen, with tbeir nets loosely flung 
across their arms, entering their rude harks, and 
piloting them along tlie flood ; even when the 
joyous tones of their matin songs were fur a time 
distinguishable, till they eitlier died away in dis- 
tance, or became lost ni the hoarser mumiurs of 
the breakers’ roar. “ Ah,” thoiiglit I, “on these 
bunks there is nothing but peace , it is only in 
retirements like this that true happiness is to be 
found. These simple fislieiineii are strangers to 
the cares and calamines which dwell beneath the 
glided domes of kings, and enter the crowded 
assemblies of the great. Tlunr’s is a golden age , 
thoir 1 ‘iriploymcnt is an invaluable mine, from 
which they not only extract the means of exist- 
oii(‘e, but the objects that alone can render it 
desirable — hcaltli and vigour." Thus musing I 
almost conceived myself a fisherman, and bad 
fasliioned a little world of uninterrupted felicity, 
I»coplod with creatures of my own dispositions 
and my own synipatliu's. I began to consider, 
that the desolate cabin, which had hitherto shown 
no sign of being tenanted, would form a delight- 
ful iiermitage ; and mechanically directing my 
eyes towards the declivity on which it hung, how 
was 1 astonished at beholding a figure, totally 
unlike the inhalntants of the adjoining hamlet, 
slowly emerging from its narrow door! Curiosity 
induced me minutely to observe liiin. He was 
[No. 8. Feb. 22, 1837.— 2rf.] Vol. i. 


above the common height, moved with a mid^Btic 
step, and possessed an air infinitely superior to 
the generality of salmon fishers. His dress was 
composed of coarse grey cloth, over which he 
wore a plaid, thrown with a careless grace across 
one shoulder, and almost sweeping the ground 
with its long folds; he had on a bonnet also, 
fashioned like those of his neighbours, from 
which a profusion of long black tresses escaped, 
and, wafted by the breeze, mingled themselves 
with the descending ringlets of his unshorn beard. 
The winding path by which he descended (with 
his eyes bent upon tlie earth, his hands clasped 
in each other, and his whole frame wrapped as it 
were in the deepest nunlnation) conducted him 
past tlic angle, behind whose extremity I was 
standing. Tiiere was a pale dignity in Ins 
features — a grief not to be expressed ; which at 
once put to flight my supposition that this soli- 
tude was tlie abode of unalloyed tranquillity. 
Never had I beheld such an expression of in- 
tense feeling as the countenance of tiiis stranger 
exhibited ; it was too evidently the index of a 
great mind sinking beneath a weight of over- 
wliclining sorrow. Partially concealed by the 
jutting rock, he passed me unobserved, and turn- 
ing abruptly under some shelvings of the height, 
suddenly disappeared. A feeling of the most 
powerful interest, excited possibly by the singu- 
larity of his appearance, induced me to follow at 
a distance his footsteps. In a few moments he 
reached the banks of the Frith, and seated him- 
self on a fragment of rock, his feet almost touch- 
ing the water; of which he evidently remained 
unconscious. By a scattered net extending from 
his listless hand, 1 had no doubt but Ins occupa- 
tion was that of a salmon fisher, however he 
might refrain from mingling in the society of a 
class oi men whose boisterous habits, 1 was 
willing enough to believe, were materially* at 
variance with iiis own. 

It appeared a singular circumstance to me, 
that any species of misfortune should be capable 
of throwing such a degree of dignity over a man, 
as totally to distinguish him from his compa- 
nions. 1 felt an ardent desire to become ac- 
quainted with the object of my surprise. My 
heart dictated, that peihaps my liaiid might 
afforil tlie means of mitigating liis too visible 
suflbrings, althougli I scarcely could pri'vail upon 
myself to suppose that those sufferings were 
other than mental ones, only to be alleviated by 
the hand of Heaven. At this instant two of the 
other fishermen approached him, hut with a 
courtesy quite unlike that which 1 knew they 
accustomed themselves to practise towards each 
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other. He too seemed to shak^ off his Abstrfto- 
tion, and with an unexpected cheerfulness ac- 
companied them to their boat, and aided them 
in their employment and exertions^ I followed 
their course with my eyes to a considerable 
distance, and in the course of my excursion 
through the glen, called at the cabin of an old 
peasant, to whose infirmities 1 was in the habit 
of administering pecuniaiy aid i when in reply 
to my inquiries coiiccming the peasant for 
whom I was so strangely interested, he informed 
me that his real name was as much unknown to 
the inhaoitants of the place os myself. It ap- 
peared, by an indistinct account, that he had 
been almost ^ii}>wrecked in the western ocean ; 
but with a part of the crew, and a lady supposed 
to be his wife or daughter, had effected his escape 
on a raft. He had abandoned his seafaring 
brethren, and accompanied only by his female 
partner, wandered as far as the little cabin in this 
glen ; which, from its unfrequented stillness, 
seemed best suited to his wishes, as he imme- 
diately fixed on it for a residence. Of his fair 
companion in seclusion I could gather nothitig: 
it was seldom she appeared abroad, and seldom 
addressed herself either to the fishermen or their 
wives. Sometimes, indeed, they had iiccn no- 
ticed like lovers slowly rambling along the sides 
of the craigs by moonlight ; and often, during 
the calm of evening, the sounds of music were 
heard from the rock on which they were known 
often to seat themselves. 

Among the fishermen, the stranger was dis- 
tinguished by the title of Rholf } with them he 
was considered serious, but not melanciioly ; and 
they respected him not more os a superior being 
to themselves than for that kindness of heart he 
had on several occasions displayed. 

What 1 heard, added to what 1 hod seen, con- 
vinced me still more, that the person whose 
secret grief I had so undcsignedly witnessed, was 
far above the rank of a salmon fisher ; nor could 
1 cease to dwell upon the deep impression his 
looks and situation had mode upon my mind. I 
felt an insurmountable desire to effect an inter- 
view with him, and to make a tender of my ser- 
vices ; but feared that any intrusion on my part 
might bo considered as the efforts of impertinent 
curiosity. With these reflections passing in my 
breast 1 arrived at the extremity of the glen, 
from which it was necessary to cross a ferry, in 
order to join iny servant, who waited iny return 
at a small public house at no great distance. 
The boat had glided about half way from the 
shore, when by some accident it upset, and 
plunged both the ferryman and myself into the 
water. In a few moments my luckier navigator 
succeeded in effecting his escape ; and 1. who 
was a tolerably expert swimmer, should have 
dune the same had not the belt of my game bag, 
by escaping from my shoulder, twisted itself 
about my fqet in such a manner as to render me 


almost incapable of exertion ; and as I a second 
time ascended, firmly adhered to the ruins of an 
old bridge which lay concealed at the bottom of 
the river. In vain for a time did I struggle— my 
strength began to subside in ineffectual writhings 
— the power of my exertions was not eijual to 
the cruel bond that held me — I felt that I must 
perish, and abandoned myself for lost. My 
senses already began to be disordered ; a violent 
oppression seised my brain ; and a sort of chaos 
came over my mind, which not only extinguished 
reason, but every sense of danger likewise. 

The earliest dawn of existence that again 
kindled in my breast w'os accompanied by a sens- 
ation of deep distress, more painful, more trying, 
than the actual combat between life and denth. 
In the latter case, the expiring throes became 
gradually weaker and less painful ; in the former, 
those of reanimation were each time strongej; 
and more torturing : indeed my sufferings were 
so material after the still serenity I had attained, 
that 1 was at first very far from blessing the hand 
which had roused me from it. By degrees the 
new glow of life took firm possession of iny 
frame. 

Tlio first object that met my view, was the 
person of my own servant, bending over inc and 
chafing my temples. I found myself to be in 
some small apartment, which could not belong to 
,ny common individual, for the walls were not 
only neatly matted, but adorned with a variety 
of foreign prints, the beauty and value of which 
would have been perfectly unknown among the 
salmon fishers. The bed, too, on which I was 
extended, was of the neatest and finest order, 
and furnished with curtains, a luxury unknown 
in this secluded glen. The heavy sighs jit iiiti'r- 
vals escaping from my lips and the wild gl.incc 
with which at length 1 observed both his features 
and the different objects around, com meed 
Donald that 1 was fast recoveimg ; and, in a low 
voice, he said something to a figure at the buck 
of my pillow, wdiich, from the elevated situation 
of my head, 1 could nut clearly distinguish till 
it came gently forward, and drawing aside the 
drapery at the foot of the bed, gazed anxiously 
and fully upon me. That countenance had been 
too well perused in the morning not to be in- 
stantly recognised. — It was llholf, the myste- 
rious salmon fisher. • 

“ Yc did 'na ken he wad ha* lived just now,” 
said Donald, with an air of honest exultation, 
arising probably from the realization of his own 
hopes. The stranger lifted his eyes to heaven 
with a look of strongest emotion. 

** Goil,” he exclaimed, ” tliat yon have ren- 
dered me the humble instrument of preserving a 
fellow-creature, is a blessing of which I am too 
unworthy.** 

His lips quivered as ho uttered this simple 
sentence ; the peculiar emphasis with which he 
articulated the ytor^^preaervingt thrilled me. 
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In most of the country parishes of Scodam 
where the population is rather dense, and th 
parish not of very f^reat dimensions, the bell 
tolled three times on the morning of the Sai 
bath ; but there are some parishes of such amp 
l^roadtii, and with the population so thinly seal 
tored, that the loudest discharge of artillery whic 
cf)uld be made would not reach the half of th 
j)eople, and therefore the tinkle of a small bcj 
would be of no avail whatever. *' Tlie first bell 
is understood to call the people to then famil, 
devotion, or to make them prepare fur going ti 
the place of worship ; or, at all events, this is tl 
understanding they have of it, which ^mounts t< 
nearly the same. “ The second bell” is intcnde< 
to make them begin their journey churchward 
but that journey is begun before, at, or after th< 
tolling of the b(‘11, according to the distance; fo 
the distance is one of regular weekly measure 
ment, mid thus they are at uo loss to judge of tin 
time necessary for perforuiiiig it, at that slow aiu 
measured pace which accords with the quiet, am 
solemn character, and observance of the day. 

IJide&s the day is very iiicletiieiit, or some o 
the jieoplc are of that class of society to wliicli 
Inshion nearly proscribes the use of their limbs, 
the whole eoiric t<i the eluirch on foot. Tlieir 
maicli is, as wo have said, slow ; and as they arc 
decked out in their best attiio, and many of the 
jintlis are footviays m the fields, or, at all events, 
roads not cniii t‘.iled by hedges, they present a 
1 <’ry agreeable sight ; and as the lines which are 
adv.iiK mg along the different jiaths converge to- 
w.inl the phiee of their deslmatiou, they put one 
111 innid of tin' living streams from many hills, 
pouring their waters into some stilly, transparent, 
and lii-iiHlitiil lake, whose pure waters and uniform 
lemper.iluro tend to riiitigntc the extremes of all 
the reasons, and render tlie whole circle of the 
twelve months, to some extent or other, both 
ple.isiiig and fertile. 

'I'lie edinparison suggested here is not a bad 
one . for “ the assembling of themselves together,” 
regiil.iily as the Sal)hath*day comes round, has a 
most happy eflect in allaying even the first 
strivings of the turbulent passions in these rustics, 
and making them hold on “ the even tenour of 
tlieirway” in a maimer worthy of imitation where 
the population is more crowded, and the hearts 
and intellects of men are higher and more varied. 

The boys, who have come to church lor the 
first time, which they seldom do till they are able 
to repeat the text and a note of the sermon ex- 
tempore on their return, and to look np and read 
the chapter containing the text, as an evening 
Wesson, or the foundation of a simple family 
lecture by the father, or the master, as it happens, 
are gciicraliy the first to arrive. But old heads 
cannot be put on young shoulders, and perhaps 


it is as well that they cannot. Tliere are other 
attractions for them. The "kirk-stile,” or prin- 
cipal entrance to the churchyard, is fiometiraes 
a gateway of stone, rudely heifn by the men of a 
former age, and bearing some such inscription as 
this, — 

2?( tnram are att rtidte. 

Tlien there arc the angels, the implements of 
trade, and the prose and verse, on tlic upright 
stones; all very interesting to such youthful ad- 
mu ere of art. 

I myself have gone many times to ponder, in 
wondering though melancholy meditation, over a 
recunibcnt skeleton with an angel blowing a 
trumpet at caeb ear, and thought 1 had seen the 
noblest work of art in the wide world. I was 
drawn by the force of the clinging and brilliant 
rocollcctioii to visit it many -years after ; and 1 
w'isli I had left it alone, for the beauty of the 
vision hud fled, and oh, what a mangling of form 
and ])ro]>ortioii I 

If thcio lmi>pcn to be a hearse, which is, or 
vluch used to be, the case only in rich parishes, 
it is a gi'eat attraction. It is usually in the 
.heifer of a wiiidowlcss house, no larger than 
list to hold it, and it is dimly seen through tho 
qiarred gates in fi’ont, which are black, and spot- 
ted with huge bars of white, Tho vehicle is 
d'.o black ; but there are sundry emblems most 
udely limned upon it, which draw the mingh'il 
we and wonder of the gazers, and put their 
'luditioii to a task for wdiich it is, generally 
-peaking, unable. The cherubs, with nothing 
ml head and wings, ore easily understood. The 
oiir-glass is also in part made out ; for most of 
lem have scon an hour-glass. But this one has 
mgs, of which they cannot see the use, as there 
re uo other winged hour-glasses in the parish, 
id the wings of their own hours, as yet, have 
ily down upon them, not pinions. Tlie /t/ffit 
n a, seals the mystery of that cmbla/.oninci\^. 
till more perplexity attends the next, how^ever. 

"he skull, the cross-bones, and the memento mort^ 
re each more perplexing than the other , and as 
jar follows lost on tlie footsteps of ignorance, 
.’peeially in twilight tunes or twilight places, 
ley retire in silence from this last emblem of 
ic hearse. 

By the time that the juveniles have seen all 
le sights, and have been worked into bccoiniiig 
ilcmiiity in the way that has been mentioned, 
ic adult part of the congregation have arrived, 
xchanged their salutations, and are ready for 
K* commencement of the service. The “he- 
lell,” or beadle, though his office is very dit- 
jrent from that of au English beadle, acts as 
ibserver for the minister upon such occasions. 

, o • 
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If it is the ordinary congregation, an ordinary 
sermon will do, a«! tiie people are more interested 
in the worship than in the words. But it sothc- 
timcs happens that on “ unknown " is there, hi 
more fashionable, though not cleaner, attire than 
the ordinary hearers, and this never fails in 
sending the minister to the pet pigeon-hole of his 
escrutoire, thence to cull one of his very best 
and if you stand apart, and show yourself in a 
manner conspicuous enough, the sermon you 
shall have will be all the better. 

As soon as the “bethell* has reported 
“ stranger,” or “ no stranger,” as the case may be, 
he goes to the rope and tinkles the “ in-ringing ” 
bell. The people begin to enter the church ac 
the bell begins ; and it continues till tiiey liave 
all entered the porches or doorways. A door 
111 each end, or one near each end, in the front, i^ 
the usual ingress and egress for the cuugregatiun 
Tlie pulpit is usually ag&inst the middle of the 
south wall, between two windows ; and to your 
right of it there is often “ the minister's door, a 
small wicket, which does not commuincntc directly 
with the body of the church. The desk, for the 
leader of the psalmody, or the “Icitenn’,” as it is 
locally colled, is under the pulidt in front, and 
about two thirds of the height of that Irorn the 
floor. Another third below this there is a railed 
platform, from which those who bring ehildren to 
church to be baptized present them to the minis- 
ter, but on ordinary occasions it serves as a seat 
for the aged, whoso eyes have become dim and 
their ears dull. There is a stair leading from 
this to the floor of the church, and the steps of 
this are, upon ordinary occasions, filled with the 
same aged people as tlie platform above. At the 
lower landing of the stair there is usually u 
wpiare p^w, which in ordinary contains the “best 
voices,” where the psalmody is given in part^ , 
and the oldcrs, and ministers in waiting at the 
sacrament of the supper. If the place is modern, 
a row of square boxes extend along the middle, 
so as to be convertible into communion tables by 
removing the partitions; and, with the exception 
of a square box under the pulpit at each side, 
the rest is filled with pews, but without any pro- 
vision for kneeling, which is never used in the 
church service in Scotland, and W'ithout any 
elevated parts to hide the sitters. A modern 
gallery has its front four sides of an octagon ; but 
the ancient ones are of no definite form. There 
sometimes is what is called an “ aisle” in the old- 
fushioned places, but it is generally opposite the 
pulpit, and has more the plan and form of a 
transept. The very old ones have still the iron 
frame for the hour-glass, attached to the “letter- 
in’,” it being part of the duty of the precentor to 
tiini the glass, and lay it on its side on the forks 
when the minister outran the stipulated tale of 
glasses ; but modern structures have generally a 
dial in the middle of the front of the gallery, 
and modem preachers are not quite so lengthy as 


those of the olden time. There are very seldom 
any mural or other monuments inside the chnrcti 
to attract your attention on entering, or distract 
it during the sermon ; and perhaps they arc just 
as well away. When frail and fallen men a]>. 
proach the footstool of the throne of their (lod, 
in those solemn exercises which lie has appointed, 
it may very gravely be doubted whether emblems 
of human pomp, and specimens of the sculptor’s art, 
are the most appropriate of all accompanimciiis. 
The Scotch have two objections to burying m 
churclics. In the first place, they look upon all 
consecration of places as mere mockery , and, m 
the second place, tlicy do not consider that in- 
terment under a church can, in any way, bo 
conducive to the health of the living. 

The nimistcr enters by his little wicket, slowly 
mounts the stops, and seats himself at the back df 
the pulpit, looking round the congregutioii to see 
if all arc there as usual; and Dr. liryce, wlioui 
we shall suppose you are about to boar, iieior 
uddrossod empty pews, oitlior in his own oliiinli 
or any other, il liis presonoe thoie liappenod to 
be known. He was a man oonsidorably aboie 
tlio middlo statiiro, and )>oyoiK) tiio middle ago, 
but lio wus still young in miiid and hoarl, and 
even in tbo colour and expression of Ins counto- 
lance. It was a common remark tiiat, “iiolmdy 
became a pulpit better than Dr. Bryce,” and I no 
saying was true. Mildness, oi rather peiiei t 
repose, and a feeling of peace with all iii lie.i- 
eii, and goodwill to all upon earth, was the 
predutninatmg expression ; but tliere was a light 
ill the eyes, a deptli of eufonceineiit lu the eye- 
brows, and a firmness in tlie charaeter of the 
mouth, VI Inch sliow'ed that if his duty required it, 
Dr. Bry'cc could wield the terror ot the l.iw. 
The day was warm ; so that he had not on evini 
the simple cauouiculs — the plain black gown and 
the Geneva band. 

lie took the psalm-book from the " book- 
board” of the pulpit, and began to turn the 
leaves. He rose : “ Let us begin the public 
worship of our (Jod, l>y singing to his praise a 
•art of the twenty-third Senpture hymn, from the 
legimung.'* He jmnsed, till the people should 
find the jdace in their books. The psalm, or 
lymn, is not unfrequcntly a key to the sermon , 
ud thus there were nods of inquiry, answered 
•y nods of approbation, in various parks of the 
church. When all had found the place, he read, 
ilowly, and in a full and deep key, but with 
leculiarly meliiiluous intonation, llis voice was 
ust what that of a preacher of the Gospel should 
le — solemn, hut sweetly solemn. It used to be 
laid, that the people of Glcngowan parish n^ad 
jetter than others, for they learned from Dr 
Bryce in the pulpit. He read — 

“ Behold my aorvuit ! ace liira rue 
Exulted ID my might 1 
Him have 1 chonen, and in him 
1 place Bupreme delight. 
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“ On him, iu rich cfFiuion poured, 

M} spint bIiiiII deKciwl ; 

My truths nud jndgmcints lio sliall show 
To eartli’s remotest end. 

** Gentle and still shall he his voice, 

No threats fii^m him procetid ; 

The smoking flax lie will not quench, 

Nor break the bruised reed. 

“ Tlio feeble spark to flumes heTl raise; 

The w'eak he'll nut despise ; 

Jiidimiciit hesiiiill bung flirth to truth, 

And make the flillen rise. 

“ The piogicss of his 7t‘.il and pou’er 
SImM no\cr know decline, 

T ill foreign binds .md distant isles 
Keicivc the biw divine” 

To what an exccedin^jly hi^h mountain of 
propheo)’’ must the spirit of the LordhVe carried 
the son <if Amoz, when he poured forth that clear 
and graphic delineation of the coming and ministry 
of till' Sa\iour, which is given in the first twelve 
\eiscs of the chapter of which four arc versified 
in the allot c quotation. No translation can catch 
the glowing sjiirit of the original , and no versi- 
fio.itiori, trammelled with rhyme, can come up to 
the abrupt and inspning energy of the prose 
translation, lint Dr. Jiryee made the reading 
tell most poweitully on his eongi egation , and 
one could not help feeling how tamely the ver- 
sa les by role, ami the peal of the oigan, move 
tlie soul to devotion, as compared to the judicious 
re.Klmg of an apjnopriatc hymn. 

Tiu* e.uoest call of attention — “ Eehold my 
tenant — mine elect.” The endowment — “ I 
ha\e put iri\ spiut upon him.” 'Pile promised 
woils.— “ lie sh.tll bring forth j'lidginent to the 
tieiililes.” This promise is lull, Iree, and gmieralas 
till' light of the sim, or as God s proiidential care 
of .ill that he li.is made — a beautiful enihodnnent 
of “the glorious lilierty” of the (Jospel. Tlieii 
tiie mildiii’ss of Ills procedure, and his tenderness 
to till- feeble — “ He shall not cry, nor hit up, nor 
e.iiise his voiee to »e heard in the stiects,.” 
La'.tly, the exulting timniph at the full esta- 
bhilnnent of the kingdom of grace — " lie shall 
not fail, nor be diseoiiram'd, till ho have set 
judgment m the earth , and the isles shall w'ait ! 
for hi, law.” 

Di. IJrveo brought out all these varied ex- 
pressions m a manlier which could not hut be 
felt, jet cannot be described ; and the leader of 
the ])salinody rose, struck his little pilch fork on 
the board bedore him, and began the lines, two of 
wbieli bad been repeated by the Doctor. The 
words “ Behold my servant,” were neaily confined 
to the leader and the choristers ; hut “ see him 
rise, exalted in my might,” brought in the full 
.swing of the congi egation, whose music, rendered 
m the geiunno fervour of the heart, appeared 
to have caught the spirit of the Doctor’s reading. 

It soitened away at the lines beginning “ Gentle 
and still became lirm and contident at “ Judg- 
ment he shall bung forth and during the four 


fconcluding lines, “ the beam out of the timber," 
was literally quivering to the rolling flood of 
sacred melody. 

There may be a great deal in habit ; but at the 
time of hearing a psalm or hymn sung by a 
whole congregation, in the fervour of their voices 
and without accompaniment, as tills was sung in 
the church of Glengowan, it is not very easy to 
imagine a better preparation for the willing and 
effective hearing of Divine truth. 

Dr. Bryce rose again : " Let us pray." The 
congregation stood up : he spread forth his hands 
towards heaven; and after an acknowledgment 
of the majesty, power, wisdom, and goodness of 

the Hearer of prayer,” and an ascription of 
praise for past mercies, general and particular, he 
took ill succession the three parts of public 
prayer— confession, supplication, and thanksgiv- 
ing. The prayer wa% fervent; and from the 
volume of infonnation which it embodied, and 
the style in which it was expressed, most likely 
It was a .studied prayer, and one upon which 
much labour bad been bestowed ; but it hanno- 
iii/ed .so well, not only w’itli the devotional feel- 
ing iu the church, but with the season and the 
state of nature around, that it had all the effect of 
a .spontaneous production of the time. At the 
close of it he took the Bible, and read the first 
tvvelvi* verses of the forty-second chapter of the 
book of l.vaiah. They were well read, and fol- 
lowed on the book by the congregation every 
one ; but there was not a word of commentary. 

“ Let us again sing to the praise of God • ’ 
and he read these eight lines of the same hymn 
as before . — 

“ I will cstftblisli with the lands 
A covt>u.iut in thee, 

To give the Contilo nations light, 

Aud set the priaonera free. 

Asiinilci bill St the gates of brass, 

The iron htteiB t.ill, 

And gluijoiis light and libcrtr 
Aic straight icstorvd to all.” 

The singing was as fervent as before, and the 
.strain of exultation during the last four linei 
was given with perhaps m ”c power, but it had 
not to a stranger the force ‘ a first impression. 

Again, “ Let us pray i ’a short prayer was 
offered up for Divine coui ' and strength in 
declaring the truths of the i icl, and in bear- 
ing the declaration. When I vas finished, he 
read his text : Isaiah xlii. 1 , jihold my ser- 
vant, w'honi I uphold ; mine i in whom iny 

.soul dehghtcth ; 1 have put mj t upon him ; 

he .shall bring forth judgment iie Gentiles.” 
Having ri'ad these words twice, Dr. Bryce closed 
the Bible, and again repeated them in a very 
.slow and solemn rnannor, laying the einphasi.s in 
such a way that tlie text showed the prirndpal 
points that were to be ni tlie sermon. 

The closing of the book shows thak you arc to 
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have a sermon of the olden titnc» of those days 
when every minister of the Church of Scotland 
devoted his whole heart and soul to the study 
and ]>ractice of his sacred eallint'. The analysis, 
or even the printing at length of a good sermon^ 
is always an injury to it ; because the expression 
and the voice, which send it home to the heart 
of the hearer, cannot be written or printed. 

Dr. Bryce’s sermon was eloquent certmnly, 
hut the eloqueuee was in the matter, not in the 
unrds. These w'erc simple, and it contained 
not a single trope or flourLsh for the purpose of 
showing the orator. The object was instruction 

the whole people, and so it became necessary 
lliut they all should understand. 

The Sa\ioiir was not held up to the view of 
the world only as God, but as God-maii, in the 
eluraeter of Mediator. Ills mission being to men 
in their lompuund nature, and to reach the soul 
through the organs of the body, the Son of God 
took human nature upon him ; “ The Word was 
made flesh,” It is this body, this human nature 
of Christ’s, which is the “ servant,” the “ elect,” 
that men of all ages and nations are called to 
behold, and notonl) the Divine nature, as co-equal 
and co-eteriml with the Father and the Holy 
Ghost ; for that, being Spirit, can only be spirit- 
ually discerned. The preacher showed, that the 
whole lenour of the evangelical history — the 
history of Jesus of Nazareth, iruiii his birth at 
Bethlehem to his ascending into heaven from 
Bethany, as simply but faitliiully recorded by his 
inspired disciples, goes to establish the truth of 
this. 

But if he took human nature upon him so that 
he could sympathize with the frailties of iiu- 
maiiity,and address instruction to mankind in the 
body, tlfe only state m whicli instruction can a\ail 
them, still he was God as well as man. The nature, 
which he had “ elected” as the iiistruinerit of his 
mission, was the “servant;” but the governing 
spirit which that servant obeyed, was the Most 
High God. “ I have put iny Spirit upon him.” It is 
not said tn him, as implying a finite spirit, but 
tqMjn him, os may be said of an infinite and 
eternal Spirit, present through all space, in all 
duration. 

The necessity of such a Mediator, for deliver- 
ing the human race from the veiigeuncc of that 
holy law which they had broken, and the good- 
ness of God, in having of his own free grace 
provided such a Mediator, w'ere points which 
Dr. Bryce enforced with great clearness and 
eflect. He showed according to the judgment 
ot human reason, that as man had fallen under 
the Divine law as innocent, he was under it as 
guilty ; and that as, even in innocence, he could 
nut have done more than keep the law, and in 
fact did not keep it, much less could be, after he 
was guilty, regain his innocence of Ids own 
stieiigth, or even prevent himself from adding 
transgression to transgression. Then he showed 


that the whole history of the Old Testament is a 
practical confirmation of the great and important 
truth, that there can be no salvation for man ex- 
cept through the atonement by the Saviour. The 
proof afforded by the Jewish history is complete ; 
they had every privilege given them ; tliey had a 
law and a ritual of God’s appointment ; they hud 
every form of government ; and God fought their 
battles fur them. They had, in a word, all that 
they could have as mere men ; but tliat did not 
make them better than the nations around them. 
It is in this example wluch it furnishes, that 
“the law is a schoolmaster to bring us to 
Christ and because, without Him, the law only 
convinces men of their guilt, witliout aftbrdmg 
the least hope of pardon, “ Christ is tlic end of 
the law' for righteousness to tlv?in that believe.” 

The next point was the promise and its tnltil- 
ment ; “ lie shall bring forth judgment to the 
Gentiles.” Not indiserimiiiatc “inerey” to those 
who neglect or despise the appointed means of 
grace, hut “judgment,*’ — the rewarding ol ev(*iy 
one according as the means and the opportunities 
are improved ; the evidence of this improvement 
in the sight of man, wlio cannot sec and judge the 
heart, being “ a life and conversation becoming 
the Gospel.” Dr. Bryce showed that this pro- 
mise is equally given to all men ; and tlien ho 
drew n most cheering picture of the spread of the 
Gospel among all nations. 

Then followed tlie application to lliose whom 
he was addressing, but as this was hetwcon 
pastor and flock, and adapted to the peculiar 
state of the latlei,it cannot he verj easily adapted 
to general readers. The whole sermon was h-,!- 
ened to with great attention, and this last portion 
of It with much apparent delight, as if every one 
present had personally felt “ a word in season ” 
in It. 

Next came the last prayer of the morning sci- 
vice, consisting chiefly of suppluMtiun and hciu’- 
diction blended together. Tliis is the proper 
method. Wlicii a man takes upon himself to 
bless, even in the name of God, there is something 
arrogant in it ; but nothing is more becoming 
than to hear a minister of the Gospel imploring 
the lilcssing of God. That by Dr. Bryce began 
with the service of the morning, then his flock 
and himself, after that the whole church of (lod, 
the nation and its rulers, all nations — all mankind, 
as one great family, the workmanship of one God. 
After prayers sixteen linos of the metrical version 
of the ninety-eighth psalm, beginning thus, 

“ O ling a new Bong to the Lord, 

For wonders ho hath done,” 

were read and sung, in the same manner as be- 
fore ; and then a short benediction, alluding, 
however, to meeting agiun in the afternoon, closed 
the morning service. 

Tlic interval lasted only half an hour, during 
which some talked together in the churchyard. 
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discussing the points of the sermon ; some saun- 
tered along the fields, or down the brook ; and a 
very few from the more distant parts refreshed 
themselves with rolls small beer ; but the 
leading topic with all was the service and sermon. 

The afternoon service was shorter, as there 
was only one psalm and prayer at the beginning, 
and no reading. The opening prayer was also 
siiorter, and the sermoii one of duties more than 
of doctrine. Tlio concluding prayer was longer, 
however, and went more into detail ; and the 
blessing which concluded the service was more 
comprehensive and earnest than that of the morn- 
ing. Tiierc is a sort of adaptation in those prayers 
and iraploririgs of benedictions to the varied 
lengtlis of time to which they arc understood to 
api)ly. The first prayers, both ofc the morning 
and the afternoon, are, to a certain extent, retro- 
spective, the morning one reaching back to the 
preceding Sabbath, and the afternoon one only 
to the time that has elapsed in the interval. The 
I'lusmg prayers are more of a prospective charac- 
ter, the morning one having reference to the in- 
terval only, and the evening one to the \ihole 
tune until Sunday shall again come nmnd. It 
IS not to he understood, however, that these dis- 
tinctions are systematically observed, for they arc 
partially departed from in all cases, and wliolly 
iK’glected in not a few, though in every case 
there is a difierence in the strain oi tiic prayers 


for the differept parts of the service, and a simi- 
larity in those that apply to the same time of it. 

The dismissal of the congregation in the after- 
noon is the time for hearty greetings with those 
friends who, living in different parts of the parish, 
do not see each other often, except on the Sab- 
bath ; and when tbe minister is a favourite, a 
farewell takes place between liim and his flock 
generally, though a few often go to dinner witli 
him, and afterwards consult as to how the wel- 
fare of the parish, religious, moral, and otherwise, 
may be best promoted. The others seek their way 
to their homes ; and it is no very unusual thing 
to see a few of tbe numerous families exchange 
two or three of their younger members for the 
evening. This keeps up friendship, affords variety 
to all, and crowds nobody. The dinner is plain 
but comfortable, and all are satisfied. Wlieii 
dinner is over the young ones repeat their notes 
of the sermon, and ihen take their books, very 
generally to the pleasant spots of the fields. The 
lab<»urers follow nearly the same practice, and 
may be seen in the shelter of the hedges and 
copses, some reading alone, and sometimes one 
reading to another. The evening wears away in 
this quiet maimer ; and just as it closes m tlie 
voice of family devotion is again heard, after 
w'hich all retire for the night, refreshed in their 
bodies and instructed in their minds, by the 
repose and the devotion of a genuine Sabbath. 


THE MURDERER’S CONSCIENCE. 


“ I iiAva liad no peace nor rest these two years j 
over since that night I liave been a miserable 
ffllow as ei or lived,” said he ; “ that Wilson has 
appeared before my eyes many times.” Tlie 
p.irson told him that was his evil conscience; 
but Rub told him again, he did not know vhat 
he was talking about, because he had not seen 
If. Says Low e, ** If you had seen it, as I have, 
as plain as I see you at this blessed moment, 
you would not say it was iny conscience, any 
)ie than you yourself are my conscience. 

“ On dark rainy nights particularly,” said he, 
)t used to come up when I was watching the 
kiln, (he was a brickmakoi,) and stand before mo 
us if It was alive ; and if 1 had not known that it 
was Wilson, I should have thought it was some- 
bod> belonging to the jilucc. It used to come 
and look at me a little time, and then seem as if 
It w'anted to warm its hands by the lire, and dry 
itselfl But it never could ; for it stayed all night 
before the kiln, and seemed to be always drop- 
ping wet, like as if it had been just got out of 
the Trent. Sometimes I thought it moaned, and 
said the same os Wilson said about Liza Ham- 
mond when we fiung him over; and that hurt 
me more and more ; so that 1 used to shut my 
eyes, and put 'iny fingers in niy cars, and get 
somebody to sit down close to me in tlie blaze 


of the kiln, to see if w'c could not frighten it 
away. But what use was that ? It was under 
my eyelids directly; and I did not know whether 
they were sliut or open, till I felt them with my 
fingers. And then it seemed to coftie closer and 
closer, and 1 could see w'ater run out of its eyes, 
and it would say, ‘ Why hadn’t you some pity?’ 
And sometimes, when the wind blew hard, and 
drifted round the kiln in a stream, it was blown 
all afiout like smoke ; but it came back again, 
and settled over against me, and shivered, and 
wrung the wet off its hands, as if it were starved 
to death. 

“ At last,” said he, “ I got tired of seeing it, 
and felt as if it would crumble my heart to dust. 
1 took no pleasure in drinking ale, as 1 used to 
do ; and 1 said to Jack Swanwick, one time w lien 
we had been talking about it together, said I, 
Jack, 1 am tired of my life, such as it is, wiU 
you throw me over ? For, do you know, I must 
not do it myself ; because, wlicn I thought of 
such a thing soinerimes, as 1 did often stand on 
the kiln wall, and think I would tiirow myself 
into the fire, because I was only fit for hell, — ^it 
would come up directly, as bright as silver, and 
cry like a child before me. 

“ So I put my hands before my face, and went 
down to the clay-pools to wash my forehead cold. 
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I never could tliiuk of killing mywlf but there it 
was, as if it wanted me to live till uod should call 
me. So I turned to my work like a man, and 
took to going to church on a Sunday, as 1 never 
had done in my life before. But I used to see it 
for all that, till I asked Jack Swanwick to fling 
me over the wall in the same place as we had 
flung Wilson. « • ♦ # It 

was in the autumn time that was ; and when we 
were getting towards the brig-foot, says I, Jack, 
will you do for me now ‘ I’ll fling you over as 
soon as look at you, if you hke,’ says lie, and laid 
hold of my arm. But when we were getting against 
the same place, he stopped all at once, and says 
he, ‘ Bob, what is that on the wall ?’ Good 
God ! I knew what it was in a moment, and I 
turned like ice when he said he saw it os well 
as me. * It’s that Esau,’ said he in his drunken 
coumge, ‘and I’ll go and knock him otf.’ I 
catched hold of his arm, apd held him fast, but 
I could not speak. Jack was resolute, and 
pulled hard to go ; but w'hen he saw he could 
not get away, he doubled his fist, and held it 
up where the thing was, and says he, * You — 


you, wl]»t have you come out of the Trent for ? 
And then he made a sudden start to get at it ; 
but something oame across hfs mind at that 
moment, and he fell down on his knees, and 
prayed to the Lord like a preacher. 

“ W'hen he got up again, his face dropped 
sweat; and, says be, * Bob, let us go away from 
here, for there is a dead man about, come out of 
his dust again. He licked my eyes with a tongue 
like iron, and I can sec the stones of that wall, 
and Wilson’s blood on them, as plain os sunslime, 
and yet it is as dark as pitch.’ 

" So we tried to cross the brig, but it came 
again, and set a row of Are across from one wall 
to the other, and stood in the middle itself, with 
its arms and head hanging down, as if it were 
dead. We turned back and got into the Horse- 
shoes again, (the public-house which they had 
just left.) mid there we stopped till they turned 
us out at twelve. But we durst not go over the 
brig again ; so wc went and stayed under a hedge 
all that cold night, but wc never shut our eyes.” 
— Bilberry J^iurland, 


MEHEMED ALI, VICEROY OF EGYPT. 

(From VEgypte et la Turquie^ de 1829 d 183G.) 

A SEMTiNiL was placed at the door of one degree, the art of captivating his bearers, and of 


(if the rooms which occuinod the four corners 
of the great hall ; Mchemed Ali w as there. 
W lien we entered he was striding across the 
room, and talking with his minister, Boghos-Boy, 
w ho w’as standing before him in the most rcspect- 
iul attitude. He immediately made us a sign to 
be seated, and he placed himself on the angle 
of his divan.* Three enormous candles of wax, 
in .silver candlesticks, nearly three feet high, 
si)r('ad a dull light over the room, whose wliiti*- 
w ashed w'alls w'ere ornamented only by a few- 
rude paintings, and two frames, containmg the 
drawings of the flrst two ships built in I’^gypt. 
The rc.st of the furniture consisted of a di\an of 
.sc.nrlet, with a great round table, surmounted by 
a (.han’delier. Mchcincd All is an old man, of 
short stature ; bis quick and piercing eyes, and 
the white beard which coicrs his breast, rcilcem, 
in sonic measure, the expre.ssiun — which is ratln'r 
( (iniiiiun — of his physiognomy, habitually gay and 
open. By a remarkable singularity, the puch.a, 
w liilst imposing upon ii.s troops the new costume 
adopted throughout the empire, has scarcely 
Iii.kIc any niodiflcation in Ins OW'ii. In the even- 
ing he wears generally the long dress of the 
iimuilouks, and his head is always covered by the 
folds of a large white turban, arranged in the 
Allianiini fashion. Endowed with much natural 
in!i lljgc'iu c, joining the mo.st prepossessing man- 
ners to a great enthusiasm for the European 
innovations, the pacha possesses, in the highest 


imposing Ins manner of seeing things on those 
w'ho are about him. Wc need not lie surprised, 
therefore, at the reputation whicli has been gi\en 
to him in Em ope by the persons who have had 
an opporfumty of apjiroaclnng him. We ivere 
mpatieul to begin a conversotion in wliich i 
expc'cted that the regenerator of Egypt wovS going 
to reveal liinisidf to us ; but it turned almost en- 
liicl> oil questions of commerce , and we could 
not help feeling a kind of disappointment in tind- 
ing only the speculator and merchant wliere we 
thought we should have found the conqueror and 
Jegivlator. # * * 

Alexander the Great is the favourite hero of 
the viceroy. Having learned that there existed 
a summary of the histories of tins conqueror, he 
ordered the work to be jirocuied from France. 
We w'cre present when it was brought to him : 
arabes(iucs in gold added to the elegance of this 
handsome volume, on which 'rhouvcniii seemed 
to have exhausted the resources of his art. “ In 
Iiow short a time can you give me this book 
translated?” was the question put to one of his 
interpreters. “ In six months.” “ It is too long,” 
answered the pacha with vivacity; and seizing 
immediately the yataghan of one of his khawass, 
he quickly parted the rich volume into three. 
“ In this maimer three of you can work upon it ; 
I must have the translation in two months. And 
I, also,” said Mehcined Ali to us, “ I intend that 
the eveiU.j of my life shall be related to men. 
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Every day I dictate to my kiatib (secretary) a j 
portion of my iiistory ; and it is wonderful how j 
one fact brings up another, and how a crowd of 
circumstances which I had forgotten are brought 
back to my memory. Admire,” added he, after 
a moment’s silence, “how He who knows all 
things is impenetrable in his designs. They tell 
me that Alexander and Ptolemy were Macedo- 
nians ; and I, too, am of Macedonia. Our coun- 
try, then, was destined thrice to give masters to 
Egypt ; but my power extends much further than 
theirs in this country ; and 1 hope, with the assist- 
ance of Heaven, to discover one day if, as your 
Chainpollion believes, the Pharaohs reached the 
sources of tills Nile blessed by God.” Our con- 


%'crsation lasted jnore than an hour. The physi- 
ognomy of the pacha was animated ; and we ex- 
perienced an inexpressible charm in hearing this 
extraordinary man abandoning himself to his na- 
tural talkativeness and curiosity, and mixing, more 
than once, traits of ingenuous ignorance with the 
observations of a subtle and penetrating mind. 
After we had been sbrved with coffee, in zarfa 
ornamented with diamonds, the viceroy arose, 
and we took our leave of him, announcing to 
him, at the same time, our departure for Nubia. 
“ Go," said he, “ visit without fear every part of 
my dominions; every where you will find aid 
and protection.” 


• THE SNOWDROP. 


Ere a leaf !■ on the bush, 

111 till* time befure the tbnifih 
'iU{>ht about her neat, 
'I'hoii wilt come with half a i ** 
SjiTeadiiiK out Ihy j; 

' ' s iirniliftiil , 

T« 111! 

When we've little 


T’rophet of delight 
111 reqiiiUd npoii \ 
111 raid of a might 


Thou Iirnntiful flower of tlic forest-woods * 

AKiijb ’midst the cold snow’s solitudes, 

Like .1 •■|iirit enirie down ’midst the lt‘a\es to dwell, 

111 the henutiful bloom of thy silver cell. 

1 could worship the starlight that dwells in thine eye, 
As e’en 1 could worship the stais of the sky, 

And the mantle ot jn’iioefulncss spread over thee, 
liike a garment of shndowless purity. 

Tlioii dwellest alone in the forest-cave, 

Where the moss spreads around like an emerald wave, 
AVlicre the itiscets ot winter do sleep and dwell, 

'I'lll they wake at the chime ot thy silver bell. 

Thine own white leaf is thy conch of rest. 

And the viewless woof ul the gossamer’s vest 
O'ei shadow's thy sleep fioui the luld moonlight, 

And the arrowy wind of the keen midnight. 

Thine anthem at eve is the redbreast’s h 3 'nin, 

AN lieu »1i( droopeth her wings in the twilight dim, 

And murmurs her song at the dinth of the day. 

When the elouds and the sunshine are dying away. 

Thnii hearest the songs of the angels of light, 

As they waft through the heavens the stai s of the night, 
Ami bear the white moon through the shadowy sky, 
Till her “ sweet light” is quenched in eternity. 

And the spirit-like song of the lurk, wlien she sings 
To the heavens of morn, on her shining wings, 
Awakens thee up from the rave of thy bower. 

In the light of thy loveliness, beautiful flower I 

But O t whence hast thou wandered to slumber here, 
'Neath the cold dead boughs, so wan and sere, 
no canopy woven to shelter thy dieain 
From the tempest’s rush and the north-wind's scream ? 

The clouds and the shadows will pass over thee. 

As they sail o’er the mountainous woods to the sea ; 


I And will blight with their sadness thy loveliest bloom, 
j And the hail-storm will scatter thy leaves to the tomb. 

A 1.18 1 thou wilt mourn when the cold wind’s moan 
Shall pass like a storm through the woods alone ; 

And the boughs of the forest shall shake with dread. 
And the dead leaves shall rustle around thy bed. 

And the thunder shall come with a terrible sound. 

And the lightnings shall wander the woods around ; 
And the tiger shall rme with affrighted ken, 

And howl from the depths of his lonely den. 

And, oh I if the lightning should gleam over thee, 

And crush thy pale bloom in its puiity. 

Ami shed o’er thy beauty the blight of death, 

Vnd the pale snow should weave thee a funeral wreath 

The Naiads, that dwell in the flowery vale, 

\V ho.)e eyes are as lovely as moonlight is pale, 

Would weej) o’er thy death-bed that thou too wert 
gone 

I To dwell like a star in the blue horizon. 

I 

I And tlie spirits that fold up their lovely wings, 

! lly the mossy haunts of the fountain-springs, 

I Would bring to thy bower, in the lonely dclly 
i A shroud of the funeral asphodel. 

And the wind would bear up thy burial train. 

And niuimur around thee a rcquiciu-strain ; 

And waft thy soul from the lonely woods 
Tu au Idle 'midst the ocean-solitudes. 

There wouldsl thou dwell by the sound of the sea, 

A sound like au anthem i hoi isli y ; 

And the swell of the billow — the foam of the wave. 
Would wander like sadness around thy grave, * 

But these may not he — such visions of death 
Shall never blight over thy silvery wreath. 

And the hail-btoim’s blast and the deep wind's moan 
Sliiill crush eveiy flower but thine alone. 

The dawn of the day-Iight shall shine upon thee 
Like a spirit of love in its purity ; 

And the sunshine of heaven shall open thy bell, 

And face its bright beauty sliine down in thy cell. 

I The moonlight's pale Angers shall close up thy leaves* 
And the silvery clouds 'loutid thy bower shall weave 
A beautiful vibioii of flower aud star. 

Sent down to thy couch from the heavens afar. 

Therefore we may not w’ecp over thy bloom. 

Though thy light be us pale as the lamp of a tomb ; 
For thou III thy purity surely wert given 
Bat to tell of the spring-time of flowers in heaven I 
• Ephom. 
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, INFANT EDUCATION. 

(Fr(mi Mudt^a “ Spring” now in the press.) 


When the infant is talcen into the garden, gay 
with flowers on stem and shrub, its little hands 
are eagerly “ on the stretch,” its eyes are widely 
opened and sparkling with delight, its face is all 
radiant with smiles, it “coos” and murmurs a 
language in the ear of nature which none but 
nature can interpret ; every muscle of its frame 
quivers, every articulation moves, and it probably 
learns more, acquires more of the knowledge and 
use of tlie members of its own body— the first 
find most valuable of all education — in one half 
hour among the flowers, than in a whole month 
in the nursery. 

The nursery I Education is but too often 
spoiled there, and the body is enfeebled, much in 
the some manner as the mind is subsequently 
narrowed, warped, and pt‘rverted in the scliools. 
Among the wealthy, especially, the body is often 
cruelly bereaved of its infant education ; and this 
because the fond but foolish parents “ can afibrd 
to have their children taken proper cure of.” Tlie 
cares of vanity are the curses of man. “ Which 
of you, by taking thonglit, can add one cubit to 
his stature ?" But we may prevent a cubit of the 
growth, or, which is worse, spoil the quality and 
usefulness of what does grow. In every rich and 
luxurious state of society thousands are deprived 
of the proper use of their bodies, virtually maimed 
and crippled by this Undirected though wcll> 
meant care. If such con continue to afford scr> 
vants instead of hands, and carriages instead of 
legs, they may linger out their liclplcss lives, 
not only without actual suffering, but in the en- 
joyment of all that can be bought with money. 
Still they arc inferior creatures ; for where is the 
price tliat can buy a manly hand, a well-nerved 
arm, u fleet foot on the lea, or a frame thewed, 
and sincw'ed, and tempered to all the winds of 
the heaven, and all the toils of the earth ? 

Yet these are, the temporal heritage specially 
provided of God for every member of the human 
race, though the possession is, as we have said, 
but too often barred by the ill-informed, and there- ^ 
fore injurious, labour of endeavouring to do by 
art that which can be done by nature only, — to 
accotn{)lish by the hands of hirelings from with- 
out, that which can be done only by the living 
princqdc within. Adult imbeciles may remain 
idle as to all ordinary labours, if they can hire 
others to perform those labours for them ; but 
the wealth of the world could not hire a set of 
servants who siiould grow the bones and muscles 
of a child, and so leave it perfectly free and at 
leisure to act the infant gentleman or lady. Yet , 
this is the result to which “ the nonsense of the j 
rich man’s nursery ” constantly tends ; ami 
know no better corrective of it than the flowers 
and the freshness of nature, which will stimulate 
the little creature to ilie use, and therefore to 


the growth and tone, of the working structures 
of its body, in spite of all the efforts that art may 
make to the contrary. 

The constitutional heritage which is thus in- 
jured by art and restored by nature, is the only 
one which is absolutely secure from the contin- 
gencies of society. It is not exempted from dis- 
ease, for disease, like death, will happen to all 
human beings ; and though both, of course, luave 
natural causes in every case, yet these causes 
are very often equally inscrutable. But the well- 
developed and properly-tempered human body 
may be said to be excepted from the grief and 
sufl'ering, the mental anguish, of disease. The 
feeble in body are always ailing, very generally 
they cannot tell what ails tliem ; and thus, A\hat 
with being sick of the disease, and sick of the 
doctor, they pass their time in the most piteous 
misery. 

Bnt the frame which hos been allowed to woik, 
and smew, and season itself, dashes all the minor 
ailments aside ; and if strong disease assails it, it 
stands u]» to the contest like a giant. That con- 
test IS, of course, always severe, and it is oltmi 
fatal, c\en in the prime of life; but it has none 
oi that mental anguish, of that half-real, li.df- 
imaghiary diseases of tlio feeble, whieh is truly 
the heavy and afliictivc part of them. As in tlie 
compound nature of man the body only can ho 
diseased, so the properly-reared and developed 
body always takes the burden of the disease U]ion 
itself If this burden is heavy, pressing down to 
the gates of death, or nearly so, then the body 
se\crs the mental connexion, and grapples alone 
with the grim king, unconscious that any thing 
is the matter ; and there have been many in- 
stances of such vigour in the final struggle, as 
that a dozen men have been required to kce]) 
one strong man on his death-bed. 

To the sorrowing friends, when hope and stay, 
haply, is thus stricken dowm in the prime and 
middle of its days, — and, if we may use the cx- 
prc'ssion, bearding death, in order that it may 
maintain and protect them still, — this display is 
no doubt psunful in the extreme. But there is 
not the least question that is a great blessing to 
the sufferer. Anguisli of which we are uncon- 
scious, whatever may be its external dUjilay, is 
really no anguish at all ; so that tlic actual suf- 
fering of the strong man may be said to end the 
ininnent that the band between bodily sensaliun 
and mental perception is loosened. It does lar 
more than this, for a means of recovery is involved 
in it. Those who feel tliat they are dying, always 
in part, and often in great part, die of the feeling. 
From this those who have consciousness severed 
from sensation ore entirely exempted ; and the 
struggle with the disease, and even with death 
itself, should that be the tcruimatioii, is wholly 
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physical ; consequently it is more completely 
under the command of physical remedies, and, 
ainon^ tlie rest, the grand healing power of nature 
itself, than if it were mixed up with mental appre- 
hensiuns and alarms. Tlie blood courses like an 
impetuous torrent, throbbing and tliundering on 
the walls of its containing vessels, and strmning 
the capillaries, with vastly-increased force. If 
these shall gi\c way in any part which is not 
vital, (and it is generally in a part not vital that 
they do gi^e way,) then the excess of tide is 
poured in that direction, topical inflammation 
ensues, and the disease lessens, an abscess fonns, 
tlic disease is subdued, and the patient is speedily 
restoied to health and strengtls. 

Tliese an' distinctions of which any one who 
IS observant may see numerous iitstances ; and 
no one will refuse to admit that they are distinc- 
tions of the utmost importance, and that the se- 
curing of a iK'altliy and vigorous constitution is 
t.u more valuable, and therefore fur more worthy 
»)f attention than the securing of any other earthly 
pos-»ession. It is in the very earliest infancy, 
almost at the very hour of birth, iiuh'cd, that this 
liegiiis to be lust or won ; and if the beginning 
is 111 the losing diieetion, change to the winning 
OIK' lieeoines more and moie difHcult every hour. 

Sonic' may consider this a digression, and ask 
what It has to do with “spring flowers.” We 
would answei sneh by asking tlicm, Are not in- 
f.nits “ spring flowers V” the most lovely, inter- 
esting, valuable, and worthy of skilful treatment, 
that can possibly engage the attention of rational 
bc'ings V Who can, who dares answer that ques- 
tion in the negative*'* 

All fruit IS ill the flower, and it is the fear of 
injury to the flower wliicli gives most solicitude 
to tlie cultivator, whether he cultiv^atcs the fields 
lor I'orn, or the garden and the orchard for fruit. 
It is true, tb.it every jiart of a plant ha,s its natural 
enemies, or latlier, there arc some other produc- 
tions of nature set over it, in order to keep it 
down to the place which it ought to hold in the 
dill} -balanced system of nature. We understand 
but little of the balance of that system, and there- 
fore the plants which we cultivate artificially are 
the must subject to these attacks ; and they are 
always the more subject to them the more arti- 
ficial that our system of culture is, either as re- 
gards till' jilant or the soil. 

But the flowers whose bloom the cultivator 
thus watches with so much solicitude are only 
for one year, or for part of a year in very many 
instances. The blossoms of the nursery arc for a 
generation, — the hope of threescore and ten years 
to the healthy individual, and about the half of 
that period for an age of the whole, in a healthy 
country like Britain. Upon the cold principle 
of utihtarianismt therefore, — that heart-sickening 
and hope-withering abomination of modern times, 
which has crept in since cold-blooded selfishness 
pilfered the name and tried to usurp the chair 


of philosophy, S-upon the principle of this detest- 
able doctrine, which ranks human beings among 
chattels, and, like ** the mother of abominations 
upon the earth,” numbers “ slaves and souls of 
men” among the articles of mere merchandise, 
— upon this — the most loathsome, revolting, and 
demoralizing doctrine to which the abused and 
insulted name of philosophy was ever degraded 
— the blossom of the nursery is thirty-five times 
as valuable, on the average, and sev'cnty times as 
Vtiluable to the hope of the individual, os the 
blossom of the field or the orchard ; and if it is 
so according to such a system, what must it be, 
then, in the estimation of those who possess com- 
mon sense and hiitnan fueling, and arc actuated 
by the spirit of the Gospel, — ^who feci, os well as 
firmly believe, that “children arc God’s herit- 
age!” Let those who have them, and especially 
those who have hadjthcm, answer the question. 

By all means let us go to the fields, and sec 
and gather the wild flowrers, and try if we con 
find out their uses in nature and to man. But 
l('t us take the infants with us, for assuredly, in 
spite of all our wise looks and profound researches, 
they will jirofit far more in the regions of wild 
flowers than we. Wo get health ; and if we do 
not get instruction aud enjoyment it is our own 
fault; but they get vigorous bodies, and learn 
how to use them. Walk over the common ; if 
the flowers are few and simple, the air is sweet ; 
and though the birds which arc to sing and sum- 
mer in the thickets may not yet be come, the 
skylark is over head, and your footing on the sod 
is cleanly and clastic. At the farther end there 
is a little and very rude cottage, though without 
any air of neglect and ruin; and hard by there is 
a woman, banging out clothes on the furze bushes, 
— tliey are few in iimnber, and far from rich in 
texture ; but they are white as the driven .snow. 
Near her on the open sward, whicli is peculiarly 
close, smooth, and green, there is a little flaxen- 
haired girl, with sky-coloured eye and crimson 
cheeks, busily employed in culling the early 
daisies. On the sward there is a young baby, 
tossing about his aims and legs with much de- 
light, and actually wantoning in the use of'thcm 
in the free air, aud under the simple canopy of 
heaven. His dress is very humble, and, exter- 
nally, not over clean , but look at his colour, and 
maik what limbs he has got! Tliey arc not 
swelled out like pillows, with cumbrous fat, soft 
to the touch, and hardly able to move, — they are, 
firm and knit; and their action is .so vigorous, 
that if you were to take him by the foot aud try 
to hold it still, he would shake your arm to the 
shoulder; or if you were to give him a fingefr of 
each hand, he could grasp them so firmly os that 
you could raise him from the ground. All this 
arises from his food being simply that which 
nature has provided, improved in quality by the 
mother’s activity and exposure to the fresh air, 
aud from his being allowed to* take his owu 
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excrcifle in every limb and member of liis body. 
At his age there can be no mental training, and 
no perception of distinction of rank or fashion in 
him; and therefore, whether his future station is 


to be that of ploughman or that of peer, he is 
at this moment under better training than the 
son of any nobleman at the same age. 


THE AGED SOLDIER. 


Slowlt he pursued his way to dispose of the 
last remnant of his property, which the long sick- 
ness of his aged companion, tiic wife of his bosom, 
constrained him to part with, to add to her comfort. 
It would leave him without a fartliing, dependent 
upon the charity of the world for support. 

He seemed lost in thought ; and though the 
busy crowds with hasty steps passed and repassed, 
he heeded them not. His brow wore tlic gloom 
of care, and the rigid expression of his features 
bore ample evidence of the agony within. His 
thin grey locks, attenuated and scanty dress, and 
feeble steps, attracted no attention from the happy 
throngs who, boasting of their liberty and inde- 
pendence, gaily pursued tlioir oaii career, un- 
heeding the aged soldier whose valour won those 
blessings. Liberty and independence were tlic 
watchwords of his youtii ; and us the sounds met 
Ins ear, a gleam of native hre haslied from his 
eyes, and Ins lips essayed to s)ienk, but tlic re- 
membrance of unreiiuited suflermir choked his 
utterance. He gliineecl at ins wouutls — a ‘‘Jud- 
der rail througii lus li.nne, and lie groaned ..loud 
ut his eountry’ss ingratitude. Tne jMfoxjsm was 
soon past ; it was but tlie rejietitiou ot many 
such , and the heroic martyr-spirit wliieh prompted 
him in early life to brave both battlefield and 


halter, was called again to louse his sunken spi- 
rits. Just then the antic gambols of a passing 
troop of school-boys presented to his mind a faith- 
ful picture of happy security. *' No,” exclaimed 
the grey-haired veteran with exultation, “ I have 
not fought, I do not live in vain ; and though 
now neglected, perhaps despised, posterity will 
yet do justice to the soldier of the revolution.” 
*«#*«* 

Years rolfcd on, and the long-delayed com- 
I pensation for toil and sufleiing was ultimately 
granted. Again I saw the veteran soldier : he 
w'as seated m the porch of a neat little cottage 
situated in the midst of a highly-cultivated gar- 
den, recounting to his grand-ciiiklren the deeds 
of the revolution, and praising with lively ardour 
the virtues of the great and good L.ifayette. 
(’outeiit and happiuc^s binned in his counte- 
nance ; and as lie iru'iitiuned the object of his 
early toil, — tlie completion of our independence, 
id tlie niuivalled prosperity to which onr nation 

I li.id arriv'd, — le'lr^ fast iiovvi'd down the cliimncls 
of Ins deep!) -fill rowed cheeks. They were tears 
of guilitude, tliat the soldier’s seiviei s wen* at 
hist reijuited, and the evening of his days made 
h.ippy hy tin* justice of Ills government . — Anu n- 
can Vu wdical. 


COALS. 

(From BueJilaners Budgcwater Treatise,') 


As there is no reproduction of coal in t’- 
country, since no natural causes arc now m opeiu 
tion to form other beds of it, whilst, owing to tlie 
regular increase of our population, and the new 
piirpo«-cs to winch the steam engine is continually 
applied, its consumption is advancing at a rapidly 
accelerating rate, it is of most portentous interest 
to a nation that has so large a poition of its in- 
habitants dependent for existence on iiMcliiiiery, 
kept in action only by the use of coal, to econo- 
mise this precious fuel. I cannot, therefore, con- 
clude this interesting subject without making 
* some remarks upon a practice which can only be 
viewed in the light of a imtioiiiil calamity, de- 
manding the attention of the legislature. We 
have, during many years, witnessed tlic disgrace- 
ful and almost incredible fact, that more than a 
million chaldrons per annum, being neaily one- 
third part of the best coals produced by the mines 
near Newcastle, have been coiuienmcd to wanton 
waste, on a fiery heap perpetually blazing in* 
the mouth of idmost every coal-pit m that dis- 


trict. This destruction originated mainly in cer- 
tain legislative eiitactments, providing that coal, in 
London, should be .sold, and the duty upon it be 
rated, by measure, and not by weight. The 
.smaller the coal is broken tlie greater the spare it 
fills ; it became, therefore, the interest of every 
dealer in cool to buy it of a.s large a size and to 
.sell it of as small a .size ns he was able. This 
compelled the proprietors of the co.il-iuiiies to 
send the large coal only to market, and to con- 
sign the small coal to de.struction. In the vear 
1 8.S0 the attention of parliament was called to 
these evils, and, pursuant to the report of a com- 
mittee, the duty on coal was repealed, and coal 
directed to he .sold hy weight instead of measure. 
The effect of this change has been, that n con- 
siderable quantity of coal is now .shipped for tlie 
London maiket m the stale in wliich it comes 
from the pit ; — tlmt after landing the cargo the 
small coal is sejiaiatcd by .screening from the rest, 
and answers as fuel fur various ordinary purposes, 

I ds well as much of the coal which was sold in 
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London before the alteration of the lew. Tlie 
destruction of coals on the fleiy heaps near New- 
castle, althou{;;h diminished, still goes on, how- 
ever, to a frightful extent, that ought not to be 
permitted, since the inevitable consequence of 
this practice, if allowed to continue, must be, in 
no long space of time, to consume all the beds 
nearest to the surface and readiest of access to 
the coast, and thus enhance the price of coal in 
those parts of England which depend upon the 
coalfield of Newcastle for their supply; and, 
finally, to exhaust this coalfield at a period nearer 
by at least one-third than that to which it would 
last if wisely economized. (See “ Report of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
the State of the Coal-Trade, 1830,” page 242, 
and Bakewell’s ** Introduction to Gcplogy, 1 833,” 
pp. 183, o4d.) 

We are all fully aware of the impolicy of need- 
less legislative interference ; but a broad line has 
been drawn by nature between commodities an- 
nually or periodically reproduced by the soil on 
Its suriaee, and that subterranean treasure and 
.sustaining foundation of industry which Ls laid by 
II itiiie in .strata of mineral coal, who.se amount is 
liiiiiti'd, and which, when once exhausted, is gone 
l«)r evei. As the law most justly interferes to 
jirevonl the w'anton destruction of life and pro- 
jKTty, It should seem, also, to be its duty to pre- 
vent uil needless waste of mineral fuel, .since the 
e\liau.stion ot thi.s fuel would irrecoi erably para- 
h/e the industry of millions. The tenant of the 
sod may neglect or cultivate his lands, and dis- 
pose of Ins pioduoe, as caprice or interest may 
dll tale , the siirfaee ol his fields i.s not consumed, 
ffhl n-inains susceptible of tillage by liis successor, 
il.ul be the [ihysical power to uinidiilate the laud, 
and thereby inflict an irremediable injury upon 
)jonenty, tlie legislature would justly interfere 


to prevent snail destruction of the future resources 
of the nation. This high]y<^voured country has 
been enriched witii min^ treasures in her strata 
of coal, incomparably more precious than mines 
of silver or of gold. FronS th^e sustauuDg sources 
of industry and wealth let us help o'irselves 
abundantly, and liberally enjoy these precious 
^fts of the Creator ; but let us not abuse them, 
nor, by wilful neglect and wanton waste, destroy 
the foundation of the industry of future genera- 
tions. Might not an easy remedy for this evil 
be foundan a legislative enactment, that all coals 
from the ports of Northumberland and Durham 
should be shipped in the state in which they come 
from the pit ? and forbidding, by high penalties, 
the screening of any sea-borne coals before they 
leave the port at which tiicy are embarked ? A 
law of this kind would at once terminate that 
ruinous competition among the coal owners W'hich 
has urged them to with each other in the 
wasteful destruction of small coal, in order to 
increase the profits of the coal-merchants, and 
gratify the preference fur large coals on the part 
of rich consumers ; and would also afford the 
public a sujiply of coals of every price and quality, 
which the use of the screen would enable him to 
aecoramodate to the deinand.s of the various 
classes of tiic community. A further considera- 
tion of national policy should prompt us to con- 
sider how far the duty of supporting our com- 
mercial interests, and of husbanding the resources 
of posterity, should permit us to allow any exten- 
sive exportation of coal from a densely-peopled 
manufacturing country like our own, a large pro- 
portion of wliose present wealth is founded on 
niachinery, which can be kept in action only by 
the produce of our native coal-mincs. and whose 
jiostcrity can never survive the perical of their 
exhaustion. 


THE SONG OF NIGHT. 


I'liF sun has sunk to liis nightly rest, 

tho rlomUets of beauty around his breast; 

W liei t the crested waters in glory rolled. 

And th ‘ skies were mantled in crimson and gold; 
Bright as the shores of that happy land 
Where the ranks of the blessed in beauty stand. 

1 am called from the cloud- wreathed mountain’s brow 
By the voice of the breeze that is murmuring low ; 
Tlie eagle on high to his eyrie floats, 

And the night-birds are waking their silvery notes ; 
And the vesper star, with her chastened beam, 

Shines calmly and bright in each rolling stream : 

She has watched the sun to his nightly home, 

And she culls me forth, for my reigu is come. 

I gird on my zone with its emeralds bnght, 

And my coronal sparkles with lustrous light ; 

They have set my throne in the darkened sky, 

And the watchers are out ui their towers on high. 


I come, I comr, with my fairy song, 

O’er the homes of the sleeping to wander along ; 
While the zephyr her balmiest fragiance flings • 
To the dew-crowned rose from her musky wings ; 
And the voice of the stars is arising on high, 

As they roll in their glory along the sky. 

And silence has come from her secret cell 
To enchain the world with her mystic spell : 

The hum of the murmuring bees that roam 
Awakes not the nymphs in their sylvan home ; 

And the flowers are shedding a pearly tear 
For joy that my nightly song they hear. 

Earth sleeps with her bright and sparkling atreams, 
And her children are gone to their pleasant dreama ; 
Let the music of gladness arise on high 
From the spirits that sweep o’er the darkened sky : 
Foi 1 come, 1 come, with my starry tram, 

Through the depths of the heavens to wander again. 
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WARD*S MISCBLLANY. 
IBVANGELICAL PREACHING. 


The number of the Edinburgh Review ” juet pub- 
lished, contains one of the most violent and indefensible 
attacks on evangelical preaetiing which it was ever our 
calamity to witness. Charges the most unfounded, 
and cancatures the most exaggerated, are to be found in 
every page ; and all because those who are denominated 
** Evangelical Preachers" insist on ** man’s natural 
depravity, and inability to do any thing for himself;— 
the new birth by the Spirit; — and salvation by faith 
alone ; " and will not content themselves with being, 
what Horsley very properly termed, "the apes of 
Eluctetus." That the mode of exhibiting ^angelical 
truth might, in many instances, be improved, and 
that a defective education, mental inferiority, or con- 
tracted views of the great Gospel system, often impair 
the natural effects of that system, are facts which none 
can deplore more deeply than the great majority of tlie 
'angelical preachers themselves; though in making 
the acknowledgment they are, in truth, doing little 
more than confessing to the imperfection of all human 
instrumentality. But the reviewer aims higher than 

H, — he would not only change the mode, but revolu- 
tionire the character of evangelical preaching, robbing 
it utteily of that energy to uhich, under God, it owes 
its sucecBs. Ills accusations look so much like a new 
out-break of the old enmity to the Gospel, that we are 
constantly reminded, as we proceed, of the names of 
tliosc who, in different ages, have disastrously shone 
as " accusers of the brethren." 

But wc beg to put him into the hands of a master: 
the following defence of evangelical preaching, from 
the pen of the late Robert Hall, is not merely appro- 
priate, it contains information on the subject in ques- 
tion sufficient to enlighten the most ignorant, and ar- 
gument to silence the most uncvangelicol : — 


arc iiol iH't tihnr to it, and partly bveauHo tbVy arc t( tamed by 
protcKsiMl iiilidclii, Who avow without acruplc their admiration uf 

the diKtmiriiw liiig charaitor of ('iiristianlty Itnu 
tor m Its iliif'ii nil's,- and (as iIn piufciMcd dtNjgn 
iiirii tin ti'rii.i) lM]i]#mi'ys) in tbosi' dvetrmos wliieh 
w.i> ol s.iliatiun, or tin. iiictliod of a Bumcr'a rcrunc 

li thcMcKaiabKliip uf Chr 


iscll by 


Jesus is the Christ, and that, boHevtaf. ye might have life 
through his nome.’ Whoever consldors that, upon every hypo- 
thesis except the Soclnum, Christianity to a pwviilon of mercy 
for an apostate and sinAU world, through a Divine Modlator, will 
acknowledge that something more is Included in the Idea of 
prearhing the Gospel, than the inouleation of moral duties; and 
that he who confines his attention to these, exchanges the cha- 
racter of a Christian pastor Air that of a Aishionabie deolaimer or 
a plulosophical moralist If wc turn our eyes to the ministry 
of the apostles, we perceive it to have consisted in * testitying 
repentance toward God and Ihith in our Lord Jesus Christ;’ re- 
pentance, which is natural religion modified by the circum- 
stances of a fallen creature, Including a return to the path of 
duty; and faith, which is a practical compliance with the Chris- 
tian dispcnsatJoii, by receiving the fia\ iour hs the wa> , the truth, 
and the life. Faith and re]tentanee being the primary duties 
enjoined under the Gospel, and the production of these the i»ro- 
• inspired writers, wc need : 

those who arc aiimitinus to tread in Uicir steps, insist much, m 
the course of their ministry, on the topics which siipjiiy tlic 
principal motives to the se duties,— tlie e\il of sin, tlie i iteiil of 
human corruption, tngcrtlicr with the dignity, power, and icrace 
of the lledcemcr Remembering that the ohj(>ct of rein-iilaiico 
is Gixl, they do uot, in treating uf sin, salisiy llieinsLivcs with 
displaviug its mischievous eflccts in society they expatiate on 
Its conlranitv to the Divmc nature , tlicy speak of it LliielU us 
an afilront otTered to the authority ol the tiuiircnic Rule 

„ „ . p duel 

goiM> sorrow, or a concern for having displeased God In tliii 
pan ni their otlice, they make use of the niornl law, winch ic 
quires the decotion of the w hole heart and unfailing ohi die iic i 
as the sword nl the Spirit, to pierce tin consclcnci, and to con 
vmcc men ■ that h\ the deeds of it no llcsli living ep he jiislilied 

come guilty In fore God' 'fhe linifonn course of cxiu 
serves to coinince them, thai, till a deep im|ircssion ■ 
tmlli lie mndc on the he art, the eharaiter of tin Sa\ii)i 
the promise ol pardon through his blood, will iiri>ilucc no 
tilde, and cxeitc no interest In mciiiiatitig f,ulli m ' 
thev taiiuot satisfy themselves with merely exhihitin 
evidciicLS of Chnstianitj , a mere asstnl to whirh upon li 
cal grounds, uneltninhiy fails, m innunurahle mstaiiies, < 
dm mg those clleu'ts which arc nnilorml> asmbLdtu that 
eiplej m the New Testament,— neither oiuciiming the 
nor purifying the heart, nor meliiriiig newness of life Th 
of opinion, that the external cvidenres of the t’lirisfiati re 
iue clmfl> ofimpoiUate, on account of tin ir li mleney to 
attintion ou riinst, the principal ohjert ixliilnte'd m th 
peusition, and the faith on winch the Serijiti 
'os, and (onmetwith such ini'ITnhle hencf 


the boil ol Gull, the adiuirahle eonslliutnm of his jiirsmi 
' Immanuel, God willi us,’ the elhcary of his atoneme 
and the gracious tenour nfliis invitations, together with 

to be Inipai ted tei the nietnhers of his mystical b(Hl> In ihiir 
view, to preach the Gospil is to pnaiht hiist, tlie\ perune 
tho New I'lstamciit to he full ol linn and while tiiey inihiho 


merely orcupied in explaiiiiiig and enfiircmg a dea Irinal sjstem 
None hi> more stress on tlie duties of ,s holy life, or urge with more 


that liavmg lust the 

, icrely to lie instructed in the rules of duty, but in 

the method of regaining the ha]>pincss he has rorfe'iicd , that tiic 
lardnn ol sm,ur some compensation to Div me justice for the injury 
IC has done to tho ihoJcsty uf the supreme Lawgiver, arc the 
objects w Inch ought, in the first place, to occupy his attention. 
An acquaintance with the rules ol duty may he sulUclent to 
te'arh an innocent creature how to secure the felieitv he ims- 
aesses, but can afford no relief to a guilty 
atruct the sinner how to recover the happiness he has lost. Let 
it he remembered, that Chn 
dispcnsatiiiii , it Iwan a continual respect to 
lan is fallen, and is a pri 

the introduction of moral evil has brought upon him J'lxjHiscd 
to the displeasure of God aud the curse of his law, he stands in 
ed of a Redeemer, disordered in his powers, and criminally 
averse to his duty, he equally needs a Sanctifier. As adapted to 
such a situation, much uf the New Testament Is employed In 
displaying the character and unfolding tlie oiticos of both, with a 
view of engaging him to embrace that scheino of merry, which 
the Divine benignity has thought fit to exhibit in the Gospel. 
The intention of Bt John, in composing the evangelical history, 
coincides with the entire purpose and acope of revelation. 


in C’hnst previous to good works actually performed, yet tliey 
equally insist iiihmi u ijcrromiaiiec of those works ns the cMdeneo 
of justiijmg faith, and, supposing life to he spared, as the iiiilis- 
pensahlv condition of liiial happiness, 'i'lie law, not altered iq 
its requirements, (for what was once duty they conceive to he 
duty Bliil,) but attempered In its sanctions to the circumstances 
of a fallen creature, they exhibit as the perpetual standard of 

ctitude, as tlie sceptre of majesty by which the Saviour 

his disciples ^ conceive it to ^demand the same thuip, 

s ^'fore. The matter of duty they look upon' as unaiterablo, 

covenant of works tlie condition of life was sinless obedience, 
under the new covenant on obedience sincere and affectionate, 
though imperfect, is accepted, for the sake of the Redeemer. 
At the same time, the} do not cease to maintain that the faith 
which they hold to be justifying eomprehends In it the seminal 
principle of every virtue that if genuine, It will not fail to bo 
AniitAil and that a Christian baa it in his power to show his 
Aiith ' by ids works,’ and by no other means. Under a full con- 
viction of the Adlen state of man, together with his moral Inca- 
pacity to do wliat Is jilcasing to God, they copiously insist on the 
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plorr Ilia Rraclona aaslstance. From no claaa of men will you 
iirar mnrc aulomn warnliiffa aimliist hIiIi more earueRt catla to 
rriwntancc, or more full iind rtlRtinet dellneiitloiiaof the dutlea 
resulting fl'om every relation in life, accompanied with a peculiar 
ailviuitiiffe ol drawing, from the m]patoTiea of the Goapel, thu 
Blrongeat tiiotivcs to Btreiigtlien the abhorrenre of the one, and 
enforce the practice of the other In their hands niomhty loaea 
iinthiiiKbut the pagan air with which it is too often invested, 
the moiality which the> enjoin ia of heavenly origin, — ^thc pure 
intlon of truth and love, Rnrinklcd with atoning blood, and 
baptized Ini ' mmif nf r'lii-lotiiin aimpHtw If VO tnnir fit 

till effbeta produced ftom the miniatry of theae men, they arc aiich 
as inigiit lie expected to reault ftom a faithful exhibition of tht 


religion in Ruceceded by tiic power, and ftuits of genuine piety 

vihiblo reformation in noeiety at large, and, in many iiistanecR, 
tiiieiiuivuenl proofs of Holid conversion, attest the purity of their 
doi inncK, and the utility oftiicir labourR, ofleeta winch we ehol- 
iengi tlielr cnemieR to produce where a different sort of teacliilig 
pri • 

tlie tri a po 

wi will take tiu ‘ Loid to be our God.' 'J'liclr opiKincnts are lor 
loiilining icligion to an niknnwierlginLnt of the Aieing of <i Gmi, 


n of the litai I They a 

apostolic commission, by suniiiiuiiing men to riimitanct 
engaging them to an entire aurrcndir of theiusch cs to Ihi 


vice of God, through* Mediator. Tu the ayatem of human lid!, 
their opponents assign to devotion a very narrow and liuiili d 
agency, they contend far its having the aupreme control. Tlie 
former expect nothing flwm religion iHit the restraint of outward 
enomuUes by the faar of future punlshnwnt; in the views of the 
latter it is productive of positive excellenoe,-* iwrcniiial spring 
of peaec, purity, and Jey. Instead of regarding it as a matter of 
oecBBional reference, they consider it as a principle of constant 
operation. While their opponents always ovurluuk and fire 
qncntly deny the specific difference between the church and tlic 
world, in ttcir views the Christian is a pilgrim and stranger m 
the earth, one whose heart is lii heiven, and who is anprcmcl> 
engaged 111 the pursuit of eternal realities. Their fiercest op- 
posers, It is true, give to Jesus Christ the title of the Saviour of 

tiieir hope ofTuluruliiipplneBB Is placed on th« supposed prciion 

, . . - . ’ . ^ --'ilohthey 

lien conceive to Rsiilt on the>v«/ic« of God; while tho opp< 
arty consider themselves as mere penatoncra on mercy, flea 
ir refiige to the cross, and aserllic their hopes of salvation 
ntircJy to the grace of the Redeemer. 

“For our parts, supposing tlic being and peribetions of God 

(d to atop, short of that airloiiK in'et} and liahitnal d< i 
the 

gion, to bo devoid of habitual devotion, Is natural and necessiiry 
in him who disbelieves the existciue ol its object, lint U]ioii 
what principles ho can Justif^' his londuet who prorissi h In bo- 
lie\c in a Deity, without aiming to please him in all ttiingN, 

-rij at a 

loss to cumprehend."->-//af^’*a)i'orAa, vol. li. 


SCENES 

JemrsALEM. — Jerusalem is peculiarly situated on a 
species of promontory, nearly encircled by liiglicr 

mcnoo'i. 

This tciminatcs on the east in the craggy valley of 
Jehoalinphat, through whioli runs the brook Kniron, 
nunded on the south and west by the valley of 
llimiom, while <o tho north it stretches away in an 
tiueten jilaiii, over wbieli the ancient nty jirobably 
i\teinU'(i. Iintnediately beyond tlie ra\im* use the 
otlier elevations that ot flic Mount of Olivos, with Us 
tltiic summits, a few dusters ot trees, .itul its highest 
piiiiit crowned with a building, commands a (Inepios* 
jn'i t ol the wliole city. Like other Turkish towns, the 
siiivi'v of (he interior ihbiipjioiuts the expectations 
e\«*il«il Ity Its ivternul nppeaianue. The streets are 
nuirow .and uneven. 1 1 1 egularly placed houses with 
dunmuttiu doors, and nowand then a projecting upper 
w iiiihivv, are h.iil]y built ; and, from the scri city and 
ih'.iineb'. of limber, are usually covered with rude bec- 
liive-ili.iiu-ii loofs. In some diieutions are detached 
lu .ips of nuns, and in otlicrs are inclosures fenced with 
tlic iniL-kly Indian fig. Towardsthe Jews' quai ter some 
extensive ranges of walls and arches, the remains of 
tlic spacious hospital oi the Kuights of Malta, are 
Klill eonsidcied by thu Hebrew inhabitants as English 
pioporty. A few stiagglera only are seen wandering 
111 till streets — the bazaars are miserably furnished — 
one of them, arched and dark, is fust falling to ruin. 
The tiuih' of the town is confined to cluiplets, crosses, 
carved shells, models of the sacred places, and mother- 
of.peiirl leeeptaeles for holy water, which, sanctified 
ill the sepulchre, are eagerly sought for, and widely 
distributed through Catliolio Europe. I^o low, how- 
ever, 18 the state of art, that one individual only, an 
ingenious and intelligent Jew, can engrave the seal 
rings, BO generally worn in the east, while a few native 
ChnstiauB carve rudely in mother-of-pearl, or tattoo 
the arms of pilgrims with SdCied symbols. Of bread 
and meat there is no lack, but of the latter little va- 
riety. Fruit and vegetables are sparingly supplied, 
although on Fridays the neighbouring peasants hold 
a kind of market — those of the Moslem faith assem- 
liling for devotion, as well as to dispose of their scanty 
produce. — Dr. Vmt to Jeruet^etn. 

Patmos. — Putmos, the place of St, John’s banish- 
ment, at present named Palmosa, is one of those small 
islands in the Archipelago, or iEgean sea, which went 


THE EAST. 

I under the general name of the Cyclades, and is sup- 
posed to have been the most rocky, barren, and un- 
proiluetivc among them. Its whole cireumrerencu 

I does not exceed eighteen miles; and though it is 

I placed nt the distance of forty miles from tho Asiatic 
continent, yet, owing to its mountainous surface, it cun 
be easily seen from the city of Ephesus. It was long 
used ns a state-prison by the Uomans. It was, in- 
deed, then princijde depot m the Mediterranean for 
those pi isoners who were put for any length of time 
under severe restraint. In most places the shores are 
inaccessible, rendering it difficult of access, and 
equally difficult to escape from. There is not a spot m 
the Archipelago which has more the apprnrnnec of a 
volcanic ongin than Patmos. Dilfereut parts have 
the semblance of craters, and substances resembling 
lava are common among the fragments of the rocks. 
La Seala, the only town in the island, appSars to be 
built on the edge of one of the ancient craters, slo- 
ping off on either side like the roof of a house. As 
the valleys are generally left without culture, few 
places can present a more gloomy and desolate ajipeai - 
once to the traveller. — Culbertnon. 

liAUVT.oK. — Though no antiquary, as I have said, I 
determined in my mind, that I was passing along the 
walls of Uabyloii. Many fragments of bricks were 
lying among the sand, some marked with the charac;tcr 
1 noticed in Hillali. All was barren around ; although 
at some distance, where the waters were shallowest, I 
could sec the grass peeping above them. By the 
walls I had found a dry road to the base of the huge 
shapeless mound on which the tower is placed ; its eir- 
cuinfercnceis estimated at little more than seven hundi cd 
yards ; a narrow way divided it from a still larger and 
more irregular heap, upon the side of which stood, 
facing the tower, a small mosque. If the dervishes to 
whom these memoruds are erected, lived on the sjiots 
where the tombs now stand that arc to be seen over 
the remains of Babylon, they selected well for the 
abandonment of the world ; more forlorn spots could 
scarcely be found ; for, in the Great Desert, evdn, 
there is verdure and flower — ^here all is utter misery. 

On tlic height of the first mound stands a well-built 
tower, of sometliiug less than forty feet higfi. Such an 
erection in modern days would excite admiration for 
its workmanship ; with what astonishment must it be 
viewed in the supposition that its age exceeds fonr 
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Ao«iui 4 years I Hugie heaps of brick lie about, 
melted into solid masses, as if by the action of fire ; 
-nd the whole monnd on which the pillar stands la 
covered with fragments of well>bak^ bricks ; and this 
is the Temple of Beius, it is saidw^ the Tower of 
Babel. At any rate, be it what ifmay, it stands ou 
the plain of Shinar, where Babylon once stood ; and 
most completely, as my eyes wandered over the scene 
of desolation, did 1 feel the truth of the fulfilment of 
the judgments pronounced against her ; yes, Every 
one that goeth by Babylon shall be astonished.**— 
Sktnner't Overland Journey to Indta. 

The most remarkable rain, both in magnitude and 
name, is that called by the Arabs, Birs Nimrod, or 
Nimrod’s tower. This, there is every reason to believe, 
was the ancient tower of Babel, the earliest and 
mightiest specimen of human skill and human auda- 
city. The travels of Mr. Rich and Sir R. K. Porter 
have rendered us more familiar with those huge ruins 
than could previously have been hoped for. The com- 
pressed view of their accounts given by lleercn is very 
striking and animated. 

“ This huge mass of building lies about six miles 
south-west of Hillah. It has the appearance of an 
oblong lull, the liaso of which, according to Portci , is 
two thousand and eighty-two feel in circumference. 
Rich reckons it two thousand tno bundled .uui eighty- 
six. It may eamly be conceived, that it is scareely 
possible to fix lu a positive nianncr the circumference 
of such a ruin. Its present height, reckoning to the 
bottom of the tovier which crow.s its siiinuiit, is two 
hundred feet ; the tower itself is tlnrty-hvc. Looking 
at it from the west, the entire mass rises ul once from 
the plain in one stupendous, though it regular pyra- 
midal hill. It IS composed o( fine bricks, kiln-haked. 
From the western side, two of its stones may he dis- 


tiaetly seen ; the first is about sixty feet high, cloven 
in the middle by deep ravines. The tower-like look- 
ing ruin on the summit is a solid mass, twenty-eight 
feet wide, of the most beautifnl masonry ; to all ap- 
pearances it formed an angle of some square buildings, 

I the rums of which are yet to be seen on the eastern 
aide. The cement which connects the bneks is so 
hard that it was impossible to chip the smallest piece ; 
and for this reason none of the inscriptions can he 
copied, as they are always on the low'cr surface of tlie 
bneks. It 18 rent from the top nearly half way to the 
bottom ; and at its foot lay several uushnpcn maasics 
of fine brickwork, still hearing traces of a vioUnt 
fire, which has given them a vitrified appearance, 
whence it has been conjectured that it lias been struck 
by lightning. The appearance of the hiU on the 
eastern side evidently shows that this enormous mass 
has been reduced more than one half. Only three 
stones of the eight which it formerly contained can 
now he discerned. The earth about the bottom of the 
lull IS now clear ; hut is again surrounded with 
walls, which form an oblong square, enelo<;iiig nume- 
rous heaps of rubbish, probably once the dwelling*! of 
the inferior deities, or of the priests and oflicers of the 
temple. The appearance of the tower of Niinroil is 
sublime even in its ruins. Clouds play around its 
summit; its recesses are inhabited by lions, three 
being quietly basking on its heights when I’orter 
approaelicil It ; seareely intiiiiiilated by the ern s ot the 
Aiabs, they gradually and slowly descended mto the 
plain. Thus the words of the prophet have been fiiltilleil, 
“ Wild beasts ot the desert shall be llierc ; owls shall 
fill their houses, ostriches shall dwi II there, and satyrs 
shall dance there. J.iokalU shiillJiowl in then paldces, 
and Wild hounds lu their pleasant jilaces 1 ” 
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Social union.— -Prom our social union it is that 
we derive all those dear and lender couneMons that 
constitute the leading charms and haiipinessof hi 
life; that parents, eliildren, hrithieu, fi lends, asso- 
ciates. fellow -citizens, arc all cn.ihled to live and act 
together, in love, and jie.i< e, niutiial corifideiiee and 
general security ; that our inhentaiuc, the iiials of 
our industry, and leward of our hihouis, are quietly 
enjoyed and friely apjilicd to purpoMs ut hem voicnee 
andduty; that undei the wholesome arliiiiin-.ii.ition of 
those laws which providence hath .qipiiintid fur uiir 
refuge and protection, we fear no open vioJenec, and 
recur to none for defence and red i ess , that we me led 
to cultivate every honest art and liuc.il relineuienl of 
a civil state ; to extend our views uiul luteietunse, and 
know all the enjoyments arising tioin a UllowsLip of 
things divine and human. — Kirwan. 

iMPATiKNCii. — I have seen the rays of the sun or 
of the moon dash upon a biazen vt\SHel, whose lips 
kissed the face of those waters that lodged within its 
bosom ; but being turned hack and sent ofl‘, with its 
smooth pretences or rougher wuftiugs, it wandered 
about the room and beat upon the roof, and still 
doubled its heat and motion. So is sickness and sor- 
row cntertuiued by an unquiet and discontented man. 
Nothing is more unreasonable t!ian to entangle our 
spirits^ iu wildness and amazeinents, like a partridge 
fluttering in a net, which she breaks not, though she 
breaks her wings . — Jeremy Taylor. 

Thb Biulk. — Whether that book which we call by 
way of eminence the Bible, be a revelation from God 
or not, it IS iUatter of fact, whencesoever the informa- 
tion may be supposed to have come, that we are ac- 
tually in posmaiou of the knowledge of the only true 


j God, in opposition to all the fooleries of polytheistic 
j superstition. From wliatever source, and by wliat- 
r channel, this'snperjor knowledge h.i> leai he 
such, in the providence of God, is the indisjmlahlc fact. 
— Wardlaw 

Cards. — I Hunk it very wonderful to see persons 
of the best sense passing away a dozen houi s together 
I 111 shuffling and dividing a puck of curds, with no other 
j conversation but what m made up of a few gam 
phrases, and no other ideas but those of black or red 
spots, ranged together in different figures. They seem, 
how’cvcr, to be the delight of vast numbers of man- 
kind, aiifl even men who profess to have a superiority 
oftastc, and u greater extent of knowledge than othen 
]>ass away much ot their time in this useless, and often 
injurious pursuit. Would not a man laugh to hear 
any one of this species complaining that life is short ? 
— Addison. 

HAriMNKSS.— We pity the folly of the lark, which, 
while it playeth with the leather, stoopetli to the 
glass, IS caught m the fowler’s net; and yet cannot 
see ourselves alike made fools by Satan, who, de- 
luding us by tlie vam feathers and glasses of the 
world, suddenly onwruppeth us in his snares. We 
see not the nets, indeed ; it is too much that wo 
shall teel them, and that they arc not so easily 
escaped after, as before avoided. O Lord, keep thou 
nunc eyes from beholding vanity. And though mine 
eyes see it, let not my heart stoop to it, but loathe 
It afar off. And if I stoop at any time and bo taken, 
set thou my soul at liberty, that I may say, niy soul 
18 escajied, even as a bird out of the' snare of tlm 
fow ler ; the snare is broken, and 1 am delivered.— 
Bishop Hall. 
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THE INSTINCTS OF PLANTS. 


What a beautiful system is Nature — animate 
and inanimate How beautiful she was in my 
childhood. How beautiful she still is ; as 1 
have an opportunity of ascertaining once or 
twice in the long, long year, Vhen I emerge for 
a short season from the town’s almost endless 
shadow of buildings, and the unceasing clatter of 
wheels. I rejoice to say that the smile of Nature 
rested on my childish days ; and her voice early 
became familiar to my car ; I was not bred in a 
London nursery or drawing-room ; hushed when 
my shouts of joy were too loud and hearty ; 
<‘liul when a snowy collar or pinafore was unduly 
soiled ; or led forth only when the weather was 
so suporlatixely mild that the southern breeze 
might be permitted for half an houi^to fan my 
wan and faded check. No, the wintry winds 
blew on me unfelt and unrohuked. My brow 
was bronzed by the hottest sun of summer. The 
tallest tree deterred me not from capturing the 
crow’s nest near its summit. The widest ditch 
was jumped over — or into, llie awful frown of 
that most awful of all awful fiinctiouancs — the 
village seboolinaster — did not prcTCiit me from 
occasionally placing truant. “Stolen joys arc 
.sweet.” A most true proverb, as I can amply 
testify. But never since have 1 experienced a 
joy equal to the stolen ones of that last long 
smnmor’s day when I tuiiied my back on school, 
Dominie, prudence, and all connected with them, 
and sii oiled and wandered even until the village 
spue was lost to ni) sight, as free from care as 
the buds that sang around me. 

Now could I be other than happy ? Was 
their not the wood echoing wuth delicious music ! 
Willi Its blackberries — climbing honey-suckle — 
and snug little iiatuially formed passages and 
aiboiiis, with their mossy carpets ? Was I not 
pi Olid us a monarch and far happier?' And 
when 1 hud weai^cd myself wdth enjoyment did 
nut Nature present a liuiidred couches fur my 
choic e. Was there not also the little brook, at 
least three feet deep, of such crystal clearness 
that every pebble which assisted to pave its bed 
was V 'sible. What a delicious bath. How 
speedily did the little giceii cloth jacket, with 
the round gilt buttons, and all the other encum- 
brances of my active limbs disappear to the right 
and to the left, and then such splashing, and 
ducking and wading. Never shall I forget that 
day. I should however have no objection to 
forget the following, when the Dominic marked 
Ills displeasure at my proceedings — on my back. 

Deeply did I drink at the fountain of nature, 
and amply now am I rewarded for it. How 
many an hour of mental fever has been slaked 
even by the remembrance. Thanks to a vivid 
‘temperament and quick imagination, which are 
not to be thanked on all occasions, I can look 
through the smoke and fog of a London day in 
[No. 9. Mabch 1, 1837.— 2c/.] Vol. i. 


November, into the clear open country; and revel 
at pleasure amid the beauties of Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, or Winter. Sometimes I am lying 
under a hedge of hawthorn, covered with blos- 
som. In the bush just above me is a nest of 
young birds, and the parents are flitting to and 
fro to seek and to bring food with which to still 
their clamours. The sky is blue above me, un- 
stained even by the pallid apparition of a cloud ; 
and the sun is carrying joy to the heart of every 
bird, quadruped, flower, and blossom. Sheep 
are browsing in the meadow before me, and many 
a twin lamb is gambolling amid the daisied her- 
bage. At another time 1 am leaning on the 
margin of a broad, clear, sequestered stream ; 
perchance gaaing on the water lilies ; iny flt of 
abstraction occasionally startled and broken in 
upon, now by the leaping up of the speckled 
trout, which instantly falls back into the splash- 
ing waters and darts away, masticating mean- 
while the beautiful blue fly, which a moment 
before was sporting in the sunbeam, happy in its 
uncunscioiisncBs of danger ; and anon by the 
arrow-like flight of the brilliant king fisher, wliich, 
like the form of some loved and buried one seen 
in a dream, is delightfuUy recognised for a 
moment, and then lost for ever. Another time 
I am on the shore of the vast ocean. Its waves 
are heaving, plunging, and roaring around me. 
Distant sails arc at one moment seen, and the 
next lost ill the furrowed water. The wind has 
that peculiar warning sound which 'precedes a 
storm, and 1 anticipate the struggle of brave men 
with the combined elements — the relaxation of 
exertion, os fatigue becomes less endurable and 
hope more faiut — tlic rush to planks and any 
thing capable of floating — the wreck — fhe indi- 
vidual battling with the waters, and last, tlic 
bursting* of the bubble which contained the life- 
breath of the sunken mariner. 

Tliese, and a thousand fancies of the same 
kind, mitigate the irksomeness of my imprison- 
ment ; for such a continued and constrained 
residence amid brick and mortar is in my estima- 
tion. But they cannot equal the enjoymdlit 
which I feel when my face is really fanned by 
the fresh breeze, and the odour of wood burning 
on the cottage hearths is in my nostrils. Howr 
delightful is the scene, whether it consist in the 
sublime beauties of the mountain, the forest, or 
the rich luxuriance of the park and the meadow. 
In either case I see quadruped, bird, reptile, fish 
and insect, in the state prescribed by nature ; 
therefore happy, and apparently grateful. Tiien 
the trees and flowers, are not they, also, suscep- 
tible of consciousness ? Look at them, one and 
all, arg they not enjoying the air and the sunshine, 
and gazing with meek and contemplative delight 
on each other’s beauty. Nay, reader, do not 
look so like a crabbed, niattei-of-fact philosopher. 
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Allow me to indulge my fanoy, altliougli Ian- 
naeus may not have sanctioned it. If Hamilton 
Reynolds was permitted to consider a bird '* a 
winged flower," why may not I be permitted, in 
Imagination, to pronounce flowers to be silent, 
motionless birds ? If the animal has circulating 
throughout its system, and visiting its most 
minute parts, a life-sustaining fluid, so also has 
the plant. If the one performs the functions of 
respiration, so also does the other. The plant, 
os well as the animal, seeks the situation best 
fitted to its nature ; proceeds from youth to 
maturity, thence to old age, ‘and dies, leaving its 
progeny behind it. If the nightingale makes the 
air vocal with music, the rose imparts to it deli- 
cious odour. If the swan, gliding over the waters, 
exhibits an emblem of grace, peace, and inno- 
cence, the stately and motionless lily does the 
same. If the linnet awakes with the sun, and 
grows glad in his early beams, he but rcbcniblcs 
the gentle daisy beneath him. If the fowls of 
the air close their wings and droop their heads 
in rest, so also do the sweet denizens of the gar- 
den fold their many-hued leaves, and bow In 
odorous slumber. 

But, reader, you cry “ Pshaw I " and say, 
“ What nonsense is here I what justification can 
you plead for using the term at the head ot your 
article<>— * the imtincts of plants?’” Do not bo 
alarmed, gentle reader ; I am not going to con- 
tend tliat fir-trees emigrate, that dahlias build 
nests, or that violets hoard dew and rain-drops 
against a Ume of scarcity; yet I claim to be 
allowed to apply the word “instinct” tovi^cta- 
blcs ; and, moreover, claim a peculiar right to 
use it in reference to them. The instinct of 
animals, as exhibited in its phenomena, occa- 
sionally^so nearly resembles reason, that philoso- 
phers have much room for dispute as to the na- 
ture of the mind of brutes. In the vegetable, on 
the contrary, where no agency superior to matter 
exists, no doubt can arise, for every power ex- 
erted by the plant to secure its more peitect 
develupmeiit, or to surmount obstacles to its 
progress, must be purely instinctive Tlic vary- 
ing necessities ot the animal, and tiic iimnoruus 
purposes which its Creator intended it to etfect, 
render an indwelling intelligence necessary to it ; 
but the wants and ends of tiic plant <iic so simple, 
that instinct less complex is sufHcient, on its 
jiart, for the supply of tlie one, and to effect the 
other. It is by the agency of these instincts, so 
beautifully diversified yet exquisitely uniform in 
their intention and results, that earth presents 
the wondrous and lovely scene wliich we behold. 
Had nut her inanimate as w'ell as her animated 
children been gifted with them, irregularity, de- 
formity, and gradual decay must have ensued. 

But, reader, perhaps you still shake your head, 
and are yet disposed to dispute my right to apply 
the word “ instinct ” to the vegetable creation. 
Mark, then, that Virginia creeper; it has run 


along and entwined with the iron fence of the 
little terrace. All the support it needed, it there 
found, and troubled not itself about the future ; 
but the time has arrived when it must work on 
a new plan. It has reached the apparently im- 
practicable w'all ; it cannot writhe between the 
bricks and fasten iteelf around them, for the mor- 
tar is as obdurate as they ; but it puts forth a 
little feeler, which it makes fast to the upright 
uncompromising barrier ; now it shoots forward 
again, but soon finding continued support need- 
ful, takes another secure hold of the brickwork : 
thus, by successive efforts, the top is reached 
and overpassed. What now ? Docs it still 
carefully make good its footing, step by step ? 
No, it dangles leisurely downwards, with all the 
ease and indolence of a citizen who, having toiled 
hard for a fortune, and obtained it, feels further 
exertion unnecessary. Look, too, at the branch 
of that delicious honfiysnckle, it has been grow- 
ing in a straight line, but can no longer support 
itself in that direction ; it therefore proceeds 
spirally, seeking foreign aid. It has fallen in 
with a branch no stronger than itself; this is not 
what it w'anted ; but by union, the chances of 
support to both will be multiplied ; besides, con- 
genial friendships arc the greatest solace of ad- 
versity. The better to secure their mutual ob- 
ject the one curves to the left, tlie other to the 
right, and jiresently they secure the support they 
sougiit. There, too, is another limb of the same 
plant, on which equal good fortune has not 
shone ; it, also, has found a branch, but a dead 
one, which cannot, of course, render it the as- 
sistance which Its sister derives from hii com- 
pariiunsbip. But although unable to aid it in its 
search for a sustainer, its lifeless stem may he 
made of some use to increase the strengtli uf 
onr branch, and, accordingly, the latter twists 
itself lu-ound it, in one invariable direction — from 
the right to the left. 

Confine your plants in a rWom, and observe 
how the leaves will yearn, and pine after, and 
tuiu towards the light. Take that geranium 
which is looking out of the w'indow as an in- 
stance ; turn the side which is lulw to, from the 
light ; see what a flutter and bustle there is 
among the leaves, which are all at w'ork repairing 
the cruel mischief you have done them. See 
the myriad licads of clover, which so love the 
face of the sun, that they hail him in the 
east at liis rising, and roiitinuc their steadfast 
gaze on him even to his setting in tlie west. 
What think you of that cruel plant, a downright 
vegetable spider, the Venus fly-trap, which allures 
the poor insect into its power by the offer of 
delicious iicctar, and then crushes it in its em- 
brace ? Pour fly ! your fate is that of many a 
being gifted with more than instinct, who em- 
braces vice in the search after pleasure, and finds, 
instead, destruction. Will you tell me that the 
hedifsarum gyrans is ngt full of conscious happl 
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ness when it raises, and lowers, and whirls its 
leaves in the calm tur and f;enial sunshine. If 
you tl}ink it is not, impede its operations for a 
moment, and when the obstruction to its enjoy- 
ment is removed, see with what an increase of> 
vigour hnd velocity it will resume its dance, 
overjoyed at its release from temporary thraldom. 

What will you say, dissentient reader, to the 
sensitive plant? What to the tamarind-tree and 
others, which, at night, fold their leaves around 
the young fruit to protect it from the inclement 
air? What to the American cowslip, which 
bows its head to protect its seed from the driving 
rain ; and when these are nearly ripe, erects it 
again, as if proud in the consciousness of having 
word lily fulhlled a duty ? 

What an emblem is the lesser dodtlcr — which 
climbs up the trunks of loftier and stronger 
plants, and when it has matured me.'uis of suck- 
ing nourishment from them, abandons its own 
root, and holds no more direct eoininuuieatiun 
with the earth — of those human beings who, 
without any foundation of their own, exalt Ihcnn- 
selves by means of the substance and worth of 
others! — of the man who, by ductility of pnii- 
eiple and skilful meanness, climbs to a station 
superior to his origin, and then disconnects him- 
sult from, and grows ashamed of the dunghill 
from which ho sprang ! 

How si'dulously do the children of the forest, 
the tield, and the garden provide for the well- 
being of their offspring, and the dissemination 
ol llieir species! licre attaching their seeds to 
the clothes of passing travellers, to the fur of 
quadrupeds, or tlie feathers ol birds, thus to be 


transported to their fiifurc locality ; there, by a 
convulsive effort, ejecting them from the nursery 
in which they were carefully nurtured, as long 
as such nurture was required. Behold the bar- 
leycorn dropping from its parent stem, and trudg- 
ing on and on until it finds air eligible spot in 
which to establish itself! Many cast their pro- 
geny on the waters, to be wafted to distant spots, 
there to spring up, and, in their turn, multiply 
the localities of their species ; while many, again, 
commit them to the fidelity of the summer breezes. 
Tliere is the thistle, for instance, which, like the 
land of which it is the emblem, sends forth its 
children into every quarter, to take root in, and 
draw sustenance from every soil, however bleak 
and barren. . 

And now, reader, are you satisfied with, or 
will you tolerate, the title of iny paper ? I could 
go on citing instances, “ an hour by Slirewsbury 
clock,” or any other clock that goes. But if you 
are not already convinced, I despair of converting 
you ; therefore, in return for the patience which 
has enabled you to travel to tlie end of this long 
paper, if you still do not like the word “ instinct, ** 
as 1 have applied it, I grant you full permission 
to .substitute in the reading any other which you 
may consider preferable ; and trust that if you 
cannot sympathize in my botanical fancies, yet 
that you will concur with me in acknowledging 
the fact, tlmt all the works of the Creator, ns well 
the inaniiiiate as the sentient, exhibit proofs of 
the sumb uniform design, and that they are alike 
governed by laws beautifully and unerringly 
adapted to the attainment of the ends for which 
they were created. N. 


DIVINE CONDESCENSION, HUMAN EXALTATION. 


Thr condescension of God, as already traced 
in its downward stages, was not ostentation and 
display. It could not fail to be productive of 
certain effects ; fur as surely us the natural operas 
tion of his justice would have tended to destroy, 
so certainly the operation of his love would have 
a tendenry to save. And it could nut be other- 
wise than that these restorative effects should be 
commensurate with the deyrea of coiidesceusioii 
which he exercised ; they would correspond in 
measure as well as in kind. Accordingly, we 
find that Ibis exact correspondence obtains : He 
stooped to earth that we miglit be rai.sed to hea- 
ven : he partook of our human nature that we 
might be made partakers of bis dmne ; he died 
an ignominious death that wc might live a glo- 
rified and eternal life. 

In glancing at the* pmnaclc of distinction to 
which man is raised, let us mark two or three oi 
the more elevated stages in the ascending scale. 
The lowe.st to which we shall allude is that of a 
servant of the most high God. From being the 
slaves of sin, he advances us into his high and 


holy sendee. lie has no need of our services, 
tor he 1.S self-siifiicient, and could accomplish 
every thing by the word of his power ; or if he 
chose to sin round hiiUvSelf with obedient senants, 
as a thing becoming his majesty and state, lie 
might have taken them <ill Iroui the inliahitants 
of the licaveiily woild.# They have never Re- 
volted from him, never abused bis goodness, nor 
renounced his authority, as we have dune ; but 
have ever counted it tlieir highest honour to 
adore and serve him. How astonishing is it, 
then, that he should come to seek for servants 
ill this sinful world I that he should call any into 
his service from among our aimstate and guilty 
race ! And yet he does this ; and he docs it in 
a manner as though he were really dependent on 
oiir services, as though he were unaiile to con- 
duct the afiairs of Ids government without us ; 
for he not only calls us, he urges, and entreats, 
and even ofters to reward us, though we can 

• If the MTilcr mistake not, thwe » a paasoj^ somowlieto 
in die eelrbi. lied Hone's noikg, the Bcopo of whicli bean 
a reaemhlance to this paragraph • 

• K 2 
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never be otberwisc than imprdfitablo servants. 
If we neglect his first invitutiuns he repeats 
them ; if wc iaint in his service he supports and 
encourages us ; if wc revolt from his service he 
ictually follows and brings us hack to it again ; 
he stoops to do that which wc should count it 
a degradation to do to our fellow*creaturcs. He 
reminds us that angels are our fellow-sorvante ; 
lie calls us co-workers together with himself ; he 
ngages to applaud us at last in the face of 
the universe, by saying, “ Well done, good and 
faithful servants, enter yc into the joy of your 
Lord.” 

But if it be an honour to be advanced into 
the service of God, how surpassing the distinction 
of being raised into his frunrhktp ! And yet 
this is his language, “Ye are my friends ; hence- 
forth I call you not servants, but friends.” Had 
he only regarded his people in the light of his 
servants, he would only h*u\c laid his commands 
upon them ; and even this would have been con- 
ferring on them an honour whicli angels arc 
emulous and happy to enjoy. But he not onljT 
entrusts them with his commands, lie shares witli 
them his secrets, and honours them with bis con- 
fidence. lie gives them the utmost ficedoiii of 
access to him, permitting them to come even to 
his seat, and to enter tlie secret of his pavilion. 
They share his sympathy, his counsel, and his 
aid , and in return, they feel a growing conge- 
niality with his character, make his cause their 
own, and rejoice when it is promoted, as though 
their own interests were advanced. Tliey arc 
conscious of a holy jealousy for the honour of 
hw name, as if it were committed entirely to their 
custody, or as if their own life and happiness 
were bound up with it. O how' exalted and 
how ennobling is this relation to God ! and yet 
it ii their privilege to sustain it ; they arc known 
in heaven, though they may not be on earth, as 
thp//zm/« of God. 

lint they sustain a relation still higher, if pos- 
sible, than tins : “ Beloved,” says an apostle, 

“ now are we the sons of God.” “ Ye are all the 
chddren of God,” says another apostle, “by faith 
in "Christ Jesus.” “ And if children, then Jmrs ; 
heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ.” “ O,” 
said one of the Malabarian converts appointed 
by the Danish missionaries to translate a cate- 
chism, in which believers arc called the “ sons ” of 
God, — “ O it is too much ! let mo rather render 
it, * they shall be permitted to kiss his feet.’ ” 
But no, it is not too much : “ It is just like him,” 
said a converted negro woman, with sublime 
moral simplicity, when speaking of his unutter- 
able gift of Christ for our redemption. Incon- 
ceivably great as the gift is, “ it is just like him;” 
and unspeakably great as the privilege is of eoii- 
Btituting believers his children, “it is just like 
him it is no figment of tlie imagination ; the 
honour is realized to the fullest extent. They 
are renewed after his likeness, and by the spe- 


cial operation of his own Spirit. They are 
clothed with the robes of his righteousness ; are 
sustained with manna from heaven, and enjoy 
the training and tuition of a Divine teacher; 
while every step they take brings them nearer 
to an inheritance worthy of those whom he has 
adopted as his chileb'en and his heirs. “ Beloved, 
now are we the sons of God and when we look 
down to the depth from which he has raised us, we 
may well be astonished at the height of our pre- 
sent elevation; but when we look up toward.s the 
summits which we arc yet destined to attain, we 
feel that “ it doth not yet appear what we shall 
be.” Great as the honour is which he has already 
conferred upon us, it is only the beginning, tli 
dodge of what he purposes to bestow on us in 
heaven. High us is the exaltation to viluch Iio 
has already raised us, wc arc still rising, and 
.shall continue to ascend, till we have left sin, and 
death, and hell at an infinite depth below us, and 
find ourselves placed at tbe right hand of God. 

Now, looking at the hi.story of tln.s exaltation, 
we may remark that, like that Divine condescen- 
sion to which it is owing, it is marked by dis- 
tinct ami snecossive stages, by which the Chris- 
tian is earned from glory to glory till he has 
reached tlie summit of perfect bliss. What an 
important moment in his history is that, when 
the voice of God first calls him, and induces him 
to consider lus ways. The period of conversion 
comes, and he arrives at aiiotlier .stage . he now 
cordially helieve.s, and embraces the (lospel ; Ins 
sins aic forgiven; he draws the lirst breath of a 
new life, and aims at heaven Henceforth, Ins 
course may he marked by minieroiis vicissitudes 
— hut they all foim so many steps, by which he 
rises towaids heaven. The period of death comes, 
and he arrives at another and a most important 
point— he escapes Irom the state m which he had 
been walking by faith, and finds himsell standing 
in the brightness of the tlirone of (iod ; he quits 
lus conflicts and temptations, and finds hiin.s('lf 
III a world where all is security, holiness, and 
bliss ; he rises as by one mighty hound from 
earth to heaven. Nor is this the summit of his 
dignity. The morning of the resurrection will 
dawn, and he will reach a liigher point of glory 
still. His hotly will lie raised from tlie low 
chambers of the grave, and he fashioned like unto 
Christ’s glorious body. The hour of judgment 
will arrive, and constitute anotlier stage m his 
advancing career ; he will then be acquitted from 
every charge, welcomed as an heir of heaven, 
and confirmed in his title to eternal life. And 
do you think that even then he will have reached 
the limits of his glory? That glory is an ocean 
— and he will only then be just launched forth 
on its shoreless expanse. Even then he will be 
beard saying, as he surveys the interminable, pro- 
spect of blessedness that stretches before liim, 
"it doth not yet appear what we shall be; but 
thb we know, that we arc like him, for now wo 
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set- him as he is and this we believe, that in 
proportion to the depth to which he stooped in 
order to raise us, in that proportion will be the 
height of our exaltation, for ever advancing in 
endless progression. 

To this advanced stage of their exaltation, 
however, Christians have not yet attained. Some 
of tliem are only just emerging into spiritual 
light and life ; others are in the midst of their 
career toward heaven , others have just arrived 
at the point at which their spirits pass to the 
throne of God ; and others have long been 
familiar with the scenes and the society of hea- 
ven. Were the operation of the grace of God 
to terminate at this moment, were the nflaiis of 
his kingdom to be wound up at once, how 
astonishing the effects which his condescension 
has already produced ! How many has it raised 
to the enjoyment of eternal life ! What a tide 
of happiness has it poured through the world — 
bearing on its bosom to the haven of rest an in- 
numerable multitude, every one of whom would 
else have perished in the blaekncss of darkness 
for ever ! Rut it shall not ecase to operate till 
it has compassed the salvation of all Ins jieuple ; 
and then, and not till then, will it he adequately 
appreciated and adored. Rut then, when all the 
objects of his love — the fruits of his condescen- 
sion — shall stand upon the mount of God; when 
they shall look up and g.i/e upon tin* glories of 
him who sits upon the throne, and then look 
back, and down upon the cross, and remember 


that he once hunt; upon it, and trace the various 
stages through which he pos^vd till he reached 
it, what an amazing impression of his condescen- 
sion will they have, and what a theme for praise. 
And when they shall contrast their divine ex- 
altation with their former depression, when they 
shall find thak they arc without fault before the 
throne of God, that they are walking in the 
society of angels, are raised to tfie enjoyment of 
all that heaviui contains, and then look down at 
the state in which his condescension found them, 
and, still lower, at the state of perdition from 
which his grace has saved them, what a view 
will they have of their high exaltation, and what 
a subject for gratitude to him ‘‘ who rais(‘th np 
the needy out of the dunghill, that he may set 
him with princes,” even the princes of lieaven. 

But the adoration and praise of heaven must 
begin on eartli. Ciiristiaiis are nut strangers to 
these emotions now. It is by these, and the 
inducnco which these have upoh their life, that 
they are distinguished from an ungodly world. 
The Saviour has spoken to them — and they have 
listened, wondered, and obeyed. He has raised 
them from the dust, and they have followed him. 
He has shown them Ins cross, and they feel iiiat 
they are nor their own. He has pointed them 
to the open gate of heaven, and they a»e hasten- 
ing and ascciuliiig to reach it. He has ronstU 
tuted them his friends and Ins children, and they 
are advancing to take possession of tlieir iiihetrit- 
aiice, and to share Ins glory. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

SECOND AETICLE. 


1*01: TRY is one of the natural oleinents and 
accuinpaminciits of our lives — it displays its 
ahoundmg influence ni all our thoughts, feelings, 
(l('.sigiis and actions, and it dovelopes itself in 
every kalcidoseopic change of character and cir- 
cumstance within our hearts, when we may per- 
haps in the least degree smspect it. Tliose who 
arc even the most ready and willing to deny the 
power of Us inward inherent infliimce upon their 
minds, are the very beings over w'hom it is shed- 
ding the early dews of its pathos mid pa.ssion, 
and who, placed as they thus are within the 
boundary and .sphere of a new and enlivening 
existence of mental happiness, are dazzled and 
confused by the wondrous creations of thought 
and fancy, which are ever springing up within 
and around them. The development of these 
ideas are made abundantly e\ ideiit to the elu.se 
observation of any one who, with that common 
acuteness which is naturally inherent in every 
breast, will closely cultivate a mind which 
is thus every day increasing in vigour, and 
inhaling with every inspiring breath the rich 
feelings of delight, which thrill with a gladden- 


ing infliiencf) through the wiae niul bound- 
less beauty j»f the universe around them. Tiie 
wMids lia\c for them a more freshening and 
ddightfiil f.agrance, a louder and more .sjurit- 
stirnng mu >ie , every harmony of which brings 
hack some buried memory of inouruful sorrow, 
or some joyous and bridal thought, which throws 
alternate!/ over the pa.st the pallid and roi^ 
colouriiqss of liope — ^robing the days of our mortal 
stay iip.m the earth with richly abounding asso- 
ciations of joy and gladness, wliicli become ir. 
themselves the very essences and materials of 
that serene-horn poesy which, like the awful voice 
of some oracular god, is ever stirring within 
them. They will linger in the advancing years 
of youth over the lovely and cherished flowers 
w'liich they planted in the garden of their child- 
hood, aKd weep with the gentleness of the earlier 
affections over the passing echo of some olden 
nursery hymn. But in the creation and growth 
of this rich and delightful enthusiasm, there will 
at times flush over the mind rich and eniiohliiig 
thoughts , which, like stars in the depths of mid- 
night darkness, will arrest the vagrant fancy with 
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the splendour and brightness of flicir illumination. 
And if there be one spirit whose quiet researches 
among the charities and gifted feelings of the 
human heart, as evidenced in the subdued tone 
of his gentle poetry, has led one human creature 
from dwelling upon the outward gaze of the rude 
and garish world, and drawn him hy the chords 
of a tender chanty to the inner sanctuaries of 
deep and thoughtful feeling within his own 
bosom — that one-high and pre-eminent above all 
others — is William Wordsworth. Every one who 
has perused his poetry, with that contemplative 
and reverent attention which its deep heauty and 
quiet pathos demands — has risen up from Ms 
study both a wiser and a better man. Within 
his pages are 'developed “thoughts that lie too 
deep for tears "—feelings that when once aroused, 
fill the heart with “a joy for ever," whilst over 
all is ever heard in a sweet and happy chorus the 
voice of '* the still sweet music of humanity." 

In the rich and golden days of the Grecian 
poesy, when the Naiad sat alone by the fountain 
— the Dryad beneath the spreading oak — and the 
Oread in the cool recesses and deep shadows of 
the lonely glens, there was spread over the 
natural world of the creation the delightful 
splendour of a poetry of being, which identified 
and mingled itself with the every day contempla- 
tion of the dwellers of the land, even to the I 
golden mythology and mystic rites paid to the ^ 
dqities whose supremacy and power they invoked, 
worshipped and adored. But the retired privacies 
.of the domestic affections — the hidden penrltaha 
of the heart, where love and duty had their birth- 
place — ^thesc were recognised only hy the cold 
and cautious philosophy which was the predomi- 
nant agent amongst the different schools and 
sects of that past family of the moral world. 
But the private charities of life wlucli were then 
suppressed and buried, have in the era of our 
existence been called back, and revived, alid 
cherished with a new and happier life ; and, frfgn 
the quiet home and the lowly dwelling, the in- 
spiration and power of poetry has been sent forth 
abroad over the wide iilains and dominions of 
nature. Peace, and charity, and friendship have 
been proclaimed in the forest-glades — a moral 
and thoughtful lesson for the heart’s best feelings 
has been gathered from leaves, and plants, and 
gentle flowers — and the spirit of mortal man and 
the spirit of nature have claimed for themselves 
good and gracious feelings of a close and united 
sympathy and companionship ; for themselves 
they have formed a bond of brotherhood together, 
which can only be parted asunder when the links 
and harmonies of all social and moral creations 
are broken up, shattered and destroyed. The 
Spirit who sent us forth into this world with the 
mark of sin and sorrow upon our forehead— and 
the Btingbig pang of the serpent within us— has 
not left us utterly unredeemed. Ttie beauty 
and divinity of Paradise still linger like a me- 


mory and a promise upon the earth, and hope 
points upward to that heaven whose light she 
has brought down amongst us. Poetry like that 
of Wordsworth’s is born and grows amid the 
temperate yet glowing splendour of such rain- 
bowed brightness. 

The two following poems have been quoted a 
thousand times — wc have beard them whispered 
to us in dreams — and we quote them again like 
the words of the poet of all true and sober 
wisdom . — 

TO THE CUCKOO. 

Oh, blithe new-comer I I have heard, 

I hear thee and rejoice. 

O cuckoo 1 shall I call thee bird, 

Or but a wandering voice ? 

While I am lying on the grass 
Thy twofold shout I hear, 

That seems to fill the whole air’s space, 

As loud far off as near. 

Though babbling only to the vale, 

Of sunshine and of flowers, 

Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 

Tlirice welcome, darling of the spring ' 

Even yet thou art to me 
No bird ; but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery } 

The same as in my schoolboy days 
I listened to ; that cry 
Which made me look a thousand wayh 
In bush, and tree, and sky. 

To seek thee did I often rove 

Through woods and on the giccn , 

And thou wert still a hope, a love . 

Still longed for, never seen. 

And 1 can listen to thee yet ; 

Can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again. 

O, blessed bird 1 the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 
An unsubstantial, faery place, 

That is fit home for thcc. 


She was a phantom of delight, 

When first she gleamed upon my sigl t, 

A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment’s ornament ; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair, 

Like twilight’s, too, her dusky hair ; 

But all things else about her drawn 

From May-time’s brightest, liveliest dawn, — 

A dancmg shape, an image gay. 

To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 

1 saw her upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too I 

Her houaehold motions light and fiice. 

And steps of virgin-liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wUei^ 

Praise, blame, love, kiaaes, tears, imfiii. 
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And now I aee, with eye serene, 

The very pulse of the machine ; 

A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveller between life and death ; 

The reason firm, the temperate will. 

Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill ; 

A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warm, to comfort, and command ; 

And yet a spirit still, and bright. 

With sometiiing of an angel light. 

Now, in these two simple yet beautiful poems, 
how much true poetry and charming philosophy 
IS contained ! how much of that delightful spirit 
whioli subdues and sanctifies the best feelings of 
the heart and the afiections ! and it is this, and 
mainly this, which has been at once the bane 
and the antidote, the for and the against, the yea 
and the nay of Wordsworth’s poetry; it has 
raised up around him “ troops of friends,” it has 
gathered against him hordes of savage and insane 
critics, who, unable and incompetent to estimate 
the true value and standard of his genius, are 
content to employ the base and savage materials 
in their power, and endeavour, by all unjust and 
unholy means, to calumniate and vilify him. 
I’o this general rule there have been some excep- 
tions, of a nature at once peculiar and startling 
III themselves . we allude to the circumsfcuicc 
that there are, even in the present day, to be 
found many who, whilst th(*y take a deserved 
and esteemed rank amongst those who may justly 
chum the prerogative of genius and talent as a 
Inrtliright, do not yet own to themselves that 
])rincipie which nould admit the poetry of Wordj»- 
v\ ortli to occupy an high and esteemed place amid 
the modern literature of the land. We are ac- 
(jiiainted witli a gentleman w'hose reputation os 
a literary elniracter is highly and deservedly re- 
spectable, whose writings and talents, w'hcther as 
author, editor, or compiler, are greatly read and 
appreciated, yet to whom the revelations of the 
calm and philosophic wisdom of Wordsworth’s 
])oetry has been but as a dark and solemn adum- 
bration, as a dim and starless darkness, over wliich 
tlic light of the bright and purple dawn has not 
yet arisen. 

Uaziitt, in his ” Lectures on the English Poets,” 


says that poetry Is the language of the imagina- 
tion and the pas.sions, it is the universal language 
which the heart holds with nature and itself. 
It is not a mere frivolous accomplishment, as some 
persons have been led to imagine, — the trifling 
amusement of a few idle readers or leisure hours ; 
it has been the study and delight of mankind in 
all ages. Wherever there is a sense of beauty, 
or power, or harmony, — as in the motion of a 
wave of the sea, in the growth of a flower that 
“ spreads its sweet leaves to the air, and dedi- 
cates its beauty to the sun,” — there is poetry in 
its birth. It is “ the stuff of which our life is 
made ,” all that is worth remembering in life is 
the poetry of it ; it is that fine particle within us 
that expands, rarifics, refines, raises our whole 
being ; without it, “ man’s life is poor as a 
beast’s.” Such is the language of one of our 
best modern critics, and on which the Quarterly 
Review ” wasted a few 'pages of most absurd and 
insane criticism. The genius of the departed 
Uazlitt has received, and is still receiving, that 
justice at the hands of tardy, though correct, 
criticism, which will rise superior to all the slavish 
sarcasm of cold-hearted and malignant libellers. 

We return to our author ; and the reader who 
takes these volumes of Wordsworth in his hand, 
and goes with us through this delightful scries 
of poems, will find that we are now standing 
upon the shining edge of that golden threshold 
on which he has built up that splendid super- 
structure of “ poems of the imagination ” which 
will cherish and support his fame as a poet until 
time itself shall be no more. In this series are 
contained many of tliose poems which filled up 
his last single volume of “ Yarrow Revisited 
there are, therefore, among them, the later efforts 
of his mind, and the more powerful %nd vivid 
impressions of a rich and philosophic imagination, 
sobered, but not saddened, by the declining sun- 
set of life, and breathing, through every verse, 
the strains of a spirit purified and elevated from 
this world’s care and toil, and devoutly and reve- 
rently chanting the hymns of mortal vanities and 
immortal rewards. 


TO THE MEMORY OP MRS. HEMANS. 


O I silent lies thy hallowed lyre 
Whose strains our spirits loved so well, 
Whose sounds could holy thoughts inspire, 
And bind the soul with magic spell. 

’Tis broken — and no more, no more, 

Thou honoured one, thou loved, and wept. 
Thy trembUng hand may wander o’er 
Chords where the soiU of music slept. 

Thy spirit, that ao oft had known 
And communed with diviner things, 

.Hath risen to heaven’s eternal throne, 

And mid the choir angelic sings. 


We may not meum thy upward flight 
To yonder calm and radiant shore. 

Where glorious visions meet thy sight — 

Where griefs nor ills can reach ^ee more. 

Thy strains, prolonged by music’s charm. 

Shall wake the soul with gentle power, 

Shall passion’s fiercest rage disarm, 

And sootlie afflictionB saddened hour. 

Sleep sweet beneath the cypress tree. 

That flings its sliodow o’er thy tomb ; 

We ne’er may cease to think of thee. 

When springs return, and flow’ rets bloom. 

• T. A. 
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THE BLIND PREACHER. 


[Tlie lato 'William Wii t, the Attorney Gmcral of the 
United Stutca, wub pcrlmjis less uii mitlioi than an oMtoi 
and Btntesninn ; )ct, amoiiir tlic pages of “ The ]3ntish Spy,” 
and nunHTeus other nnsccllaiieous 'woiks from his pen, 
there may bo found inanv niaiks of genius and talent of a 
Very high ordei, siiflitieiit iiulml to A\ariaiitthc coiHlusion 
that if he had devoU'd liiinself to the pcnuiious piirhiiits of 
literature, lio Mould have been iinsui passed iii almost anv 
species of conipoHitioii Tlie following little sketrh Mill 
alfoid no untiivoiir.ible evideiite of his style and talents as 
a misceilancuus MTitei j 

It was one Sunday, as I travelled through 
the country of Orange, that my eye was caught 
by a cluster bf horses tied near a ruinous old 
wooden house, in the forest, not fur from the 
road-side. Having fre«iuently seen such objects 
before, in travelling through these States, I had 
no difficulty in understanding that this was a 
place of religious worship. 

Devotion alone should have stopped mo, to 
join ill the duties of the congregation ; but I 
must confess, tliift curiosity to hoar the preacher 
of such a wilderness, was not the least of my 
motives. On entering, 1 was struck with his preter- 
natural appearance. He was a tall and very spare 
old man ; his head, which was covered with a w'hite 
linen cap, his shrivelled hands, and his voice, were 
all shaking under the influence of a palsy, and a 
few moments ascertained to me that he was per- 
fectly blind,. The first emotions that touched 
my breast were those of mingled piety and vene- 
ration. But how soon were all my feelings 
changed ! The lips of Plato were never more 
worthy of a prognostic swarm of bees, than were 
the lips of this holy man. It was a day of the 
administration of the sacrament ; and his .subject 
was, of course, the passion of our Saviour. 1 
had heard the .subject handled a thousand times ; 

1 hud thoLiglit it exliaiusted long ago. Little did 
1 .suppose that in the wild woods of America, I 
was to meet with a man whose eloquence would 
give to this topic a new and more sublime pathos 
than 1 hud ever before witnessed. 

As he descended from the pulpit to distribute 
thcfmystic symbols, there was a peculiar, a more 
than human solemnity in his air and manner, 
which made my blood run cold, and my whole 
frame shiver. 

He then drew a picture of the sufferings of 
our Saviour ; his trial before pilate ; his ascent 
up Calvary ; his crucifixion ; and death. I knew 
the whole history; but never until then had I 
heard the circumstances so selected, so arranged, 
so coloured! It was all new; and I seemed to 
have heard it for the first time in my life. His 
enunciation w'as so deliberate, that his voice 
trembled on every syllable ; and every heart in 
the assembly trembled in unison. His peculiar 
phrases had that force of description, that the 
onginal scene appeared to be at that time acting 
before our i^yes. We saw the very faces of the 


Jews; the staring, frightful distortions of malice 
and rage. We saw the buffet ; my soul kindled 
with a flame of indignation ; and my hands were 
involuntarily and convulsively clenched. 

But when he came to touch on the patience, 
the forgiving meekness of our Saviour; when he 
drew, to the life, his blessed eyes streaming in 
tears to heaven ; his voice breathing to (>od a 
soft and gentle prayer of pardon on his enemies, 
“ Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do P — the voice of the preacher, which had 
all along faltered, grew fainter and fainter, until 
his utterance being entirely obstructed by the 
force of his feelings, he raised his handkerchief to 
his eyes, anVl burst into a loud and irrcpres.sibIo 
flood of grief. The effect was inconceivable. The 
whole house resounded with the mingled groun.s, 
and sobs, and shrieks of the congregation. 

It was .some time before the tumult had sub- 
sided, so far as to permit him to proceed. In- 
deed, judging by the usual, but fallacious standard 
of my own weakness, 1 began to be very uneasy 
for the situation of the preacher. For 1 could 
not conceive how he would be able to let his 
audience down from the hciglit'to whleli he had 
wound them, without impairing the soleinnity 
and dignity of his subject, or perhaps sho(>king 
them by the abruptness of his fill. But — no , 
the descent w^as as beautiful and sublime as the 
eletation had been rapid and enthusiastic. 

'J'hc first sentence, with which he broke the 
awful silence, was a quotation from Rousseau ■ 
“Socrates died like a philosopher; but Je.sus 
Chiist like a God ! ” 

I despaii of giving you any idea of the effect 
produced by this short sentence, unless you could 
perfectly conceive tlie whole manner of the man, 
as well as the peculiar crisis in the discourse. 
Never before did I completely understand what 
Demosthenes meant by laying such stress pn de- 
livery. You are to bring before you the vener- 
able figure of the preacher; his blindness con- 
stantly recalling to your recollection old Homer, 
Ossian, and Miltoii, and associating witii bis 
performance the melancholy grandeur of their 
geniuses ; you are to imagine that you hear his 
slow, solemn, wcll-accented enunciation, and his 
voice of affecting, trembling melody ; you arc to 
remember the jiitcli of passion and enthusiasm to 
which the congregation were raised; and then 
the few moments of portentous, death-like silence 
which reigned throughout the house ; the preacher, 

loving his white handkerchief from liis aged 
face, (even yet wet from the recent torrent of 
hi.s tears,) and slowly stretching forth the palsied 
hand which holds it, begins tlie .sentence, “ So- 
crates died like a philosopher” — then pausing, 
raising hi.s otlier hand, pre.ssmg them botli, clasped 
together, with warmth and energy, to his breast, 
lifting his ** slgiitless holes ” to heaven, and pour- 
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iiig hid whole soul into his tremulous voice — 
“ but Jesus Christ — ^like a God I ” If he had been 
indeed and in truth an angel of light, the effect 
could scarcely have been more di\ine. What- 
ever I had been able to conceive of the sublimity 
of Massillon or the force of Bourdaloue had 
falleo far short of the power which I felt from 
the delivery of this simple sentence. 

If this description give you the impression, that 
this incomparable minister had any thuig of shal- 
low, theatrical trick in his manner, it does him 
great injustice. I hate never seen, in any other 
orator, such a union of simplicity and majesty, 
lie has not a gesture, an attitude, or an accent, 
to whicii he docs not seem forced by the senti- ! 


ment he is expressing. His mind is too serious, 
too earnest, too solicitous, and at the same time 
too dignified, to stoop to artifice. Although as 
far removed from ostentation as a man can be, 
yet it is clear, from the train, the style and sub- 
stance of his thoughts, that he is not only a very 
polite scholar, but a man of extensive and pro- 
found erudition. I was forcibly struck with a 
short yet beautiful character, which he drew of 
Sir Robert Boyle ; he spoke of him, as if *' his 
noble mind had, even before death, divested herself 
of all influence from Ins frail tabernacle of flesh 
and called him in his peculiarly emphatic and 
imprt>ssivc manner, “ a pure intelligence ; the link 
between men and angels.” 


THE SALMON FISHER. 


CIIAPTLR 11. 


To Rholf, then, the man about whom I had 
felt snch ludcseribable concern, I was indebted 
for my life, it was his hand that had rescued me 
from a watery grave. He observed that my at- 
tention was intently fixed u])on bim, and di awing 
suddenly back, quitted the apartment. I .spoke 
to Donald as be retired, and the sound of my 
\oice recalled linn to the bed, and iii the tones 
of mildest compassion he inquired into the nafiiie 
of my feelings. At first I imagined my answers 
were not altogether rational ; for altboiigli, strange 
to .say, 1 knew perfectly well the features of 
Itlndf and of mj .servant, and that I was iii .safety, 
1 bad still a second feeling hanging about me, of 
mental as wxdl a.s bodily imbecility, which, a.s I 
exerted myself to appear collected, to scatter my 
iaeiiliies, and to n*present the past and passing 
eiieumstances like those of a dream. The sal- 
mon fishei, more sensible than Doi.ald of iny 
w eak state, did not again offer any interrogatories, 
but after adiniiiistenng .some restorative, drew the 
curtains, and motioning the servant to seat biin- 
self in an casy-cliair by my side, re.signcd me to 
repose. 

A deep sleep, occasioned, possibly, by the 
iiourisliing opiate 1 had taken, insensibly over- 
came me, from which, on the fidlowiiig iiiuming, 
I awoke considerably amended and refreshed. 
Donald, who, as well as Rholf, liud sat up all 
night, was still by me. I spoke to him of the 
accident in the most decided manner, and ex- 
yiresscd a desire to rise and thank my preserver. 
Ilie salmon lislier, who could clearly distiiigULsIi 
my accents from the next apartment, came imme- 
diately towards the chamber, and cautioned me 
not to he in too much haste ; nor would he suf- 
fer me to quit my bed till 1 had taken some re- 
freshments, which he himself handed in a way 
that bespoke how inferior must be his present 
condition to that for which he had been educated. 


I found myself so well during the morning, that, 
fe-nring to become a tax upon my host, I pur- 
piised eontinuing my journey homewards. At a 
.iign from me Donald withdrew, 1 being anxious 
to express my private thanks to the salmon fisher, 
whose dignifit'd demeanour more and more aslon- 
ed me. 

When we were alone, “ Sir,'’ said I, “ you can- 
not fail to have observed the amazement with 
which the presence of such a person as yourself, 
considered as a settled inhabitant of this place, 
has inspired me. When you reflect on the grati- 
tude due from me, I trust it will form some ex- 
cuse for the abrupt .disclosure 1 am about to 
make. Unseen by yourself, 1 noticed with wliat a 
melancholy deportment you ye.storday (juitted this 
cottage. 1 also marked your gloomy abstraction 
on tbe strand of the Fritli ; both indicate that you 
lire uiiliuppy. Far he it from my wish to dive 
into the .secrets of another’s care, although I am 
convinced you are not what you .seem, nor per 
haps are the.se rocks, wildly beautiful as they 
must appear to the eye of inquiry, worthy to 
contain .such an inhabitant. You have savei) my 
life. All I have is yours ; and if you will hut 
permit me to share it with you, it will render me 
the happiest of human beings.” 

The salmon fisher, with a proud look, which, 
though It seemed to throw me at an immense 
distance, contained nothing of a scornful or indig- 
nant nature, listened calmly to iny discourse. 
At the conclusion, “ Young gciitleinan,” said lie, 
coldly, “ the world has no longer any charms 
for which 1 would resign the solitude of this 
cabin ; the better world I inhabit is within my- 
self, in the recollection of past times ; nor can 1 
mention a single service I could derive from 
iimiikind beyond the common affairs afforded by 
the unoffending sahnon fishers with whom I am 
content to associate. With regard to the pro- 
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servatiion of your life, that I was permitted to 
accomplish it, repays me tenfold.” A deep pause 
followed, during which Rbolf sat with one elbow 
on the table, supporting his head with his hand, 
seemingly plunged in thought. 

If,” said 1, rising, '* you will not permit me to 
serve you, at least, in cose you should hereafter 
alter your resolution, sufier me sometimes to visit 
your retirement.” Rholf bowed his head rather 
formally than complacently. “ And know,” I con- 
tinued, ** that the name of the person whose life 
you have been the means of saving is N • * * • *.” 

As 1 uttered the last word, a sudden and tern- 
ble convulsion seemed to relax the very frame 
of my host ; his knees smote each other, his head 
and hands trembled violently, and, with a hollow, 
sepulchral voice, “ Are you,” he exclaimed, “ from 
(’umberland?” My assent seemed like a bolt 
of Are directed to his heart , his death-like eyes 
rivetted themselves upon my features, and passed 
fearfully over my black apparel. In vain his 
feeble grasp endeavoured to fix itself on the 
anns of the chair for support ; a cold perspiration 
tackled down hb brow, and he appeared sinking 
to the earth.” My attempts to assist him visibly 
increased rather than diminished his perturbar 
tion ; till at lengtii, with a groan of the severest 
anguish, he became nearly insensible. 1 had 
scarcely time to reflect ere the door of another 
apartment was suddenly thrown open, and a young 
lady, simply attired, but of uncommon beauty, 
hastily entered, and seeing the situation of the 
salmon fisher, hung affectionately over him, wetted 
his cheek with her tears, and endeavoured to re- 
call him by the most heart-touching endearments. 
At the sound of her voice he struggled, by a 
sudden effort, to recover himself; the colour 
again returned to hb lips, his reanimating eyes 
turned with a gaze of grateful affection upon 
hers, which beamed with that celestial blueness 
supposed only to emanate from the pitying looks 
of angels. " Dear Stella,” ejaculated he, ** it b 
over now.” The damsel placed one of her fair 
arms round his neck, while, with her disengaged 
hand, she gently held hb forehead. 

At that instant the salmon fisher again inves- 
tigated my countenance, with an expression little 
short of horror. 1 perceived that the simple 
disclosure of my name had rendered me, in some 
way or other, obnoxious, and offered to withdraw, 
llholf, who watched my motions, suddenly took 
Stella by the wrist, and rising from his chair with 
dignity, ** Sir,” said he, in the tone of one accus- 
tomed to address few superior to himself, '* you 
shall not leave us thus. The malady under whose 
influence you beheld me has of late become al- 
most natural to my constitution ; it is sudden 
and appalling in its attack, but equally rapid in 
its duration. It arises from a cause centered in 
the heart ; a cause that one day may be blazoned 
to youraelf and to the world.” 

1 agflun seated myself, iu compliance with the 


salmon fishei^s example ; and Stella having filled 
two drinking cups with wine, presented them 
separately to us. Ere 1 tasted my cup, I bowed 
to the lady and to Rholf, who returned the com- 
pliment by draining bis goblet to the very dregs, 
with an eagerness indicating an internal burning 
despair, which he would fain that draught should 
quench fur ever. His fair companion noticed 
hb wildness, and placing on the edge of the table 
a sort of lute, drew her fingers slightly across the 
chords. “ Stella,” said the recluse, " is my phy- 
sician ; fou shall judge of the medicine she pre- 
scribes, it is the sweetest antidote ; 1 am mistaken 
if its influence displease you.” He smiled on 
her ; she repaid hb tenderness with some of the 
must enchanting and assuasive notes. It was 
a Swiss bailed. At that time 1 but imperfectly 
understood the language ; 1 have since indiffer- 
ently translated it as follows, and named it 

“ THE WITHERED ROSE.” 

“ The williorcil rose on Julia’s loow 
Was th.)t liur parting hrto gave, 

Ero forth in glory’s ardent glow 
He lode to sock a soldici’s grave. 

** And ever xvhen the moonlight fell 
On Alpine heights, on glacier stoo]), 

Alone she sought the haunted dell. 

O’er Albert’s turf to kneel and weep. 

** 'I'liough Slimmer hiit to autumn yields, 

Though autnmn‘B lovehcst charms decay, 

A coming spring shall strew the fields 
In beauties fair and sweet os they. 

But blighted hearts no more shall bloom. 

Not thcir’s spring’s renovating brcatl. 

Their only solace is the tomb. 

Their only hope — repose m death. 

“ To Albert’s gmvo, where Julia died. 

The mountain lads and lasses drew. 

They laid her by her lover’s side. 

And hung the bicr with straoming me 

“ With violets her shroud they graced, 

With paglc tufts and lilies f.uT ; 

But on her broken heart they placed 
The wither’d rose that bound her hur ’* 

She paused ; the mournful melody of her tones 
seemed to have subdued every passion of the 
salmon fisher into a sort of pensive yet agreeable 
sadness. He sat with hb eyes fixed on the 
floor, and I thought I discovered tears in them ; 
there was nothing singular, however, in such a 
circumstance, for I felt congenial drops in my 
own. 'The voice Stella possessed had sufficient 
influence to have melted the most rigorous heart ; 
and 1 should have argued decidedly against that 
which could have withstood tones so touchingly 
plaintive. 

When the last cadence of her song had ex- 
pired, Rholf turned towards the beautiful min- 
strel, “ Beloved Stella,” said he, "were it possible 
for me to know happiness in this world, I am 
persuaded it would be conferred by yourself.” 
’Ah I sir,” continued he, addiessing himself to 
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me, ** as you have heard she is perfectly mistress 
of her heart, she is acquainted also with every 
fibre of my breast, and is the only one on eartb 
who has the power to tranquillize it even for a 
moment.” 

Surely,” tfUswered I ** whatever be the cause 
of your too-evident unhappiness, the assiduities 

of friendship, the impulse of gratitude ** 1 

paused.^ Kholf, methought, was aware he had 
said too much ; he appeared half offended with 
me. 

We will never talk farther,” added he, " of 
‘things which now, alas I can never be remedied, 
and the baneful ravages of which cannot proceed 
to a far greater extent." 

I heard, at this moment, the voice of Donald 
through the window, conversing with a little 
Scotch girl, who, it seems, was Stella’s sole at- 
tendant : the sound relieved Kholf. It was plain 
he now wished me to depart, for, rising from his 
seat, he looked through tlic glass, and reminded 
me that it was my servant. 1 instantly prepared 
for my departure. Stella had left the room, but 
at a summons from the s.ihnou fisher returned, 
and with the utmo'^t amiability expressed her 
wishes for my welfare. I confess that her beauty, 
probably enhanced by the romantic light in which 
I beheld her, had produced almost as unusual an 
ettcct upon me as that ol her mysterious com- 
panioii who had saved my life. As 1 ({Uittcd 
the cottage the salmon fisher took me by the 
hand, and, for a while, gazed steadfastly in my 
face. There was something awful in his manner 
and look that appalled and left me without 
the pow'er of utterance. I was afraid to renew 
my tender of services ; 1 was equally afraid to 
solicit permission occasionally to visit liim. At 
length he interrupted ray embarrassment — “ You 
arc gutic sure you conic from Cutiiberlomd f” 
said he. 

“ On my honour,” answered 1, almost trem- 
bling. Tlie agitation 1 was in did not escape 
him. He forced a faint smile over his haggard 
brow, and shaking me vehemently by the hand, 
ejaculated, “ God bless you I God bless you I ” 
and immediately rushed from my presence. 

As 1 slowly pursued my journey homeward, 1 
could think of nothing but the inteiesting salmon 
fisher and the beautiful Stella. In iny nightly 
dreams both stood again before me ; day followed 
day, and they were still as ^/resh and active in 
my mind as at the very moment in wliich 1 first 
beheld them. I repented a thousand times that 
I did not venture to ask whether Stella was the 
wife or the sister of Kholf. Three weeks passed 
away.* I conceived that Kholf did not desire 
my society; I was convinced it would be an 
intrusion, nevertheless, 1 wished to see him again, 
and therefore despatched Donald, not to the sal- 
mon fisher, but with a present to Stella. He 
returned with the intelligence that Kholf, miice 
my departure, had exhibited such symptoms of 


insanity, as no*one but Stella had the power to 
subdue. He was repeatedly seen, almost all 
night, talking to the white breakers in a most 
incoherent manner. To the entreaties of the 
fishermen he invariably opposed desperation ; but 
when Stella, accompanied by her solitary attend- 
ant, sought him, he ever readily suffered himself 
to be conducted home. Hurt as my feelings 
were by this intelligence, 1 still felt a secret satis- 
faction, since it not only allowed me to visit my 
preserver, whose unhappy state demanded the 
attention of a Mend, but would enable me again 
to see and converse with Stella. 1 immediately 
hastened towards the glen, and at knocking at 
the door of the salmon fisher, was not a little 
amazed when Kholf himself appeared to the sum- 
mons. He started at my presence, but his sur- 
prise immediately vanished in an aJmost courte- 
ous smile of welcome. “ 1 thought you would 
be here,” said he ; “ f am glad it is so. Come 
in.” On my entrance he handed me a chair ; 
and seeing that 1 looked somewhat pale, inquired 
whether 1 had been ill. Upon my assuring him 
that iny greatest indisposition arose from the 
anxiety 1 had endured on his account, he did 
■lot, as formerly, repay me with a frown, but took 
ne kindly by the hand — I have learned,” sodd 
he, ** that you possess an excellent and a noble 
heart ; I have conversed with the objects of your 
benevolence, I have heard them bless your name 
in the fulness of their gratitude ; and could I 
receive benefits I would do it from your hand. 
But my care is of the mind, which no commiser- 
ation can remove, no bounty of earth alleviate ; 

It is of such a nature that, if known, ym, of all 
mankind, would ablior even the creature who has 
snatched you from the very jaws of death.” 

This conversation taught me readil^to believe 
that Kliolf was indeed labouring under a derange- 
ment of his intellects, and 1 reproached iny own 
powers of understanding that 1 had not perceived 
It sooner. In a short time Stella, who recognised 
my voice, made her appearance. What were my 
sufferings wtien I beheld her 1 I scarcely deemed 
it possible that three weeks could have effected 
such a change. She was no longer blooming, 
and wore only the fadmg semblance of her former 
self; her eyes seemed to have lost their radi- 
ance, it was evident they were dimmed by fre- 
quent watching and weeping. Ttic fisherman 
loticcd the earnestness with which 1 oontem- 
jlated her. My poor Stella,” said he mourn- 
fully, *‘is a victim sacrificed at the shrine of 
another's sorrows; she sympathizes too deeply 
in mine. O how would it relieve me in my 
dying moments to learn that she had found 
wings like a dove, and had flown away into the 
wilderness to be at rest.” 

This sentence affected the poor girl almost 
beyond endurance ; she reclined her head upon 
the shoulder of Kholf and shed tears. I had 
seen her in a ^inilar situation on ^ former visit 
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to the cottage ; her looks were then those of 
pity, they now teemed with despair. “ Wliat 
can have occurred,” thought I, “to effect this 
fatal revolution ? Three weeks ago, ere I en- 
tered this abode, Stella, though doubtless far 
from happy, w'as not wretched, she certainly had 
hope to cheer her ; now even that comforter no 
longer inhabits her bosom. Rholf, too, though 
miserable, was not frantic. The words of 

all mankind, would abhor me,’ recurred forcibly 
to my recollection. What power could I pos- 
sess more than another over his misfortunes, or 
they over me ? Had I brought with me a deadly 
spell to destroy the beings I felt myself most 
inclined to serve and love?” 

Rholf interrupted my internal soliloquy by 
speaking to me in a most collected manner. 1 
had previously expressed my intention to stay 
some little time in the glen, that I might partici- 
pate in the employment of the fishermen, a sport 
for which I expressed a fondness ; in fact, I 
hoped by passing a few days with Rholf, and by 
rendering myself familiar to his habits, he would 
become inclined to indulge me with his confid- 
ence, and eventually suffer himself and Stella to 
be transplanted to a soil more congenial, as 1 
supposed, to their birth. Rholf regretted that 
the extent of his habitation would not admit of* 
my accommodation within it, I assured him 
that Donald had already formed every arrange- 
ment in a cottage at no considerable distance. 
He appeared satisfied, and even pleased, at the 
intelligence. His serenity imparted something 
like a ray of peace to the bosom of iitella. She 
replied to my observations on the beauty of the 
surrounding country, with the vi\acity that ill 
accorded with the deadly paleness of her cheek, 
and in tlih evening, at the salmon fisher’s own 
request, accompanied us in a ramble along the 
cliffs. The night, as it overtook our steps w'as 
clear and fVanquil, the blffc clber appeared scat- 
tered over with innumerable stars, and the rays 
of the moon, twining themselves about tlie frothy 
breakers which lashed the shore at our feet, 
fashioned themselves into a thousand fantastic 
furink. Stella had brought her lute ; she sung 
to us the romantic ballads of her own country, 
and the murmur of her harmonious chords, as it 
melted gradually away in the deep stillucss of 
the hour, seemed like the distant hyiiinings of 
angels inviting mortals to repose. 

My senses imperceptibly wandered into regions 
far beyond the earth. Rholf also was wrapt in 
contemplation, his eyes fixed on the widely- 
spangled heavens ; he spoke indistinctly to them. 
The sound of his voice roused me ; 1 only heard 
him articulate the word “ Maker.” When Stella 


concluded, he started abruptly from the rock on 
which ho had been seated, and mechanically 
taking one of her hands, placed it in mine ; he 
said something as* he did so, which I could not 
comprehend. Stella, with a degree of admirable 
delicacy, almost immediately unlbosed herself 
from my grasp. 1 could not be hurt or offended 
at the manner in which it was done. Rholf took 
no further notice of the circumstance, bgt os we 
returned, spoke like a person of education and 
intelligence on diftereiit subjects. That night, 
as I sought my pillow, a number of pleasing anti- 
cipations crowded my mind : I argued, from the 
events of the evening, that a number of delightful 
years would succeed, not only to crown my 
iiopes, but to strew the roses of peace over the 
rugged path of despairing calamity. 

The next morning Rholf was even better ; he 
informed me that he had been up the best part 
of the night, writing his own history, whicli iie 
intended for my perusal in the evening. He had 
come to a full determination of making me his 
confidant. Upon my endeavouring to expicss 
the feelings tliut sueli a mark of esteem awoke 
within me — “ Stay,” said he, “ till you have read 
my story ; you will not then think of me as you 
do now. Rut you must promise to grant me a 
request which I have made there.” 1 readily eoin- 
plicd, not deeming it possible that he wlio liad 
refused all that I possessed, would make a demand 
I could hesitate to comply with. 

The day passed in even a more agreeable 
manner than the preceding one. Rholt joined 
me in the pursuit of the fishennen. Stella hailed 
our return in tlic evening witli a gladness which 
transported me. When 1 withdrew for the nigiit, 
Rholf followed me to the paling of the cabin — 
“ Remember,” said he, taking a packet from his 
breast and ])lacing it in my possession, “ that I 
rely on the benevolence of your cliaracter to 
judge with lenity.” I could only press the sal- 
mon fisher’s hand. He was considerably agitated. 
" To-inorrow,” said he, in a hurried voice, “ to- 
morrow you will know all, and you will bate me. 
Good night!” He walked a few paces further, 
leaning on my arm, in silence ; and then repeat- 
ing veliemeiitly his lost exclamation, returned 
with rapid steps to the eabin. I watclicd him 
till he disappeared ; and a light burning in his 
chamber, which 1 liad formerly occupied, informed 
me that he liad rctised to repose ; 1 tlien, with 
a greater degree of satisfaction, repaired to my 
own lodging, niul, with an eagerness I almost 
blush to acknowledge, proceeded to unravel the 
secrets of the iiioiiuscript 'confided to iny^ judg- 
ment. 
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VENERABLE TREES. * 


Some time ago appeared an article in the 
“ Horticultural Register/* by General Dearborn, 
on the cultivation of forest trees ; it contains 
some curious statements respecting the ages to 
which trees sometimes attain. How few and 
fleeting do our short days appear when we think 
of these ** medals of distant ages! ** How fitly, 
and with what a salutary appeal to the heart, are 
they planted around a family home, to link one 
generation of those who dwell there with another, 
for hundreds and thousands of years! How 
beautiful, how appropriate, how easily adapted to 
uiir wishes, and made to utter their solemn, their 
soothing, their impressive lessons according to 
onr will, arc these materials that God hath pro- 
vided, wherewith to erect for one’s self a “ livmg 
monument ! ” 

(General Dearborn says, — Adanson and De 
(Candolle have ascertained and published accounts 
of the probable longevity of numerous celebrated 
trees. Some of the cedars of Mount Lebanon 
measured in 16G0, by Maiindrell and Pocock, 
were* found to have been nearly eight hundred 
years old. The oak of Welbeck-lane, described 
by Evelyn, must have been fourteen hundred , 
the linden of Clioille, five hundred and thirty- 
eight; and that of Irons, five hundred and eighty- 
three. The olive-trees in the garden of Jerusa- 
lem certainly existed at the time of tlie 3’urkish 
conquest ot that city ; and one at Pcscia, in 
Italy, had endured seven centuries, llic Eng- 
lish yew trees of Fountain Abbey, in the county 
of York, have survived twelve centuries ; tho.se 
in the churchyard of Crow hurst, in Surrey, four- 
teen hundred , that of Fotheringall, in Scotland, 
from twenty-five to twenty-six hundred , that of 
Br.ihume, in Kent, three thou.sand. But those 
botanists describe two other trees of a most 
remarkable character , namely, the baoback, esti- 
mated to be five thousand one hundred and fifty 
years old ; and the cypress of Taxodiuni, in 
Mexico, which is one hundred and seventeen 
feet and ten inches in circumference, is still more 
aged. 

Tile ages of the following remarkable trees 
have been ascertained with as much exactness as 
historical data, or the principles which have been 


derived from the actual admeasurement and 
counting the circles of trees of like kind afiford : — 


Age. 

A date-tree in Egypt GOO yrs. 

Apricot-tree in Damascus 324 

Red oak of Mount Etna 400 

Walnut-tree of Balbec 406 

Almond-tree in Damascus 64 0 

Fig-tree in Damascus 648 

Olive-tree in Palestine 719 

Fig-tree in Palestine 780 

Olive-tree of Asia Minor 8.'>0 

A live oak in Louisiana 1000 

Sycamore or plane-tree of Pales- 
tine 10.!>0 

S}camorc of Heliopolis 1805 

One of the cedars of Mount 

Lebanon . ...r. 1824 

Peletin (^itrebtnthus) of Asia 

Minor 1 890 

A cedar of Mount Lebanon. ... 2112 
The celebrated cliestnut ot Mt. 

Etna 2660 

Sycamore of the Bosphorus . ... 4020 

Tlic sycamore near the ruins of Heliopolisi 


according to the tradition in Egypt, existed be- 
fore the visit of Joseph and Mary, and tlicy sat 
under its simdow, and drank water from its ucigh- 
houring well. Tlie accninulatioii of mud from 
the depo.sit of the Nile has long destroyed the 
original tree, hut sprouts having put forth from 
the original stump, and foiming part of a circle, 
calculations were formed therefrom of tlie size 
and age of the original tree, which was added to 
that of those which now exist. 

The sycamore of the Bosplionis, under which 
it ik said Godfrey, of the first crusading army, 
encamped, has also disappeared, leaving ten trees, 
which sprung from the stump ; one of which, 
being measured, was tound to be one thousand 
and fifty years old ; and it is pos.sible others of 
equal age have been removed, and that the pre- 
sent trees arc the second remove from the parent 
stock. 

The chestnut of Mount Etna grew from the 
stump of a felled tree. 


RATS. 

Rats ! rats ! the subject is a great and vast 
one, whether we contemplate the fecundity of 
the genus, the countless thousands that swann 
upon the face of the earth, or the utidrowned 
millions that inhabit the waters under the earth 
—we are lost in positive abstraction ; or if we 
can re-gather our wandering thoughts, they do 
but present to the visual and conceptive eyes of 
our understanding a boundless extent of rat-land. 


In our vision we see what Shelley saw,— - 
“ At.from a tower, the end of all.’* 

Tliat " end ” is nothing more nor less than the tip 
of a rat’s tail. Beneath us we sec continents, 
capes, islands, and their shores, all living under 
the happy sway and the peaceable government 
of the king of the rats, whose palace is covered 
by a beautiful enamel of a tortoisesheU colour. 
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We see, on a nearer inspection, tliat this is from 
the covering anay of various coloured coats, and 
skins of thousands of slaughtered tabbies. Alas ! 
a shifting scene of our departed grandmother 
come to life again — the tea-table, the cat-lap, 
and the purring puss passes before us t but it is 
soon gone, and ive are ourselves again. The 
vridc earth beneath us is crowded with a happy 
and rejoicing population of rats, — ^whiskers, snouts, 
sharp-pointed eyes, and whisking tails, all in full 
growth and perfection ; neither cat nor Malthus, 
neither terrier nor Martineau are there. The 
ponds and the pools swarm with them, the rivers 
and seas are rife with their numbers. One would 
suppose that the oriental salutation to princes 
was instilled, like mother’s milk, into their undcr- 
standings»tliey 

“Live for ever;” 

or, in other words, they never die. They arc 
innocent, as unborn babes, of either cholera or 
influenza, toothach or corns ; they know nothing 
of sickness or ailment, illness or disease ; there 
are no doctors among them ; — they seem created 
but to bring forth, multiply, and replenish the 
earth, — a line of duty which they strictly abide 
by, and as regularly perform. Such being the 
entire truth of the case, it will not appear sur- 
prising if W'c exhibit something like feminhie 
weakness, or nervous apprehension, in approach- 
ing a subject of such vast magnitude, extending 
from the days of Noah even unto our own, and 
embracing the con»deration of a class of crea- 
tures covering the whole surface of the earth, 
and affecting alike the living king upon his 
throne, and the dead street-sweeper in his grave. 
We experience much difficulty, however, in know- 
ing precisely at what point to commence our 
commentaries upon this subject ; the candidates 
among the tribes are so numerous, that wd are 
utterly at a loss. As wc write, our cars are as- 
sailed by a mighty chorus of rat-revelry, a loud 

and exulting pocan is ringing around us, like 

but the sound of the sea, or the roar of thunder, 
are as nothing to that which, at this instant, pre- 
sages to our listening organs that they arc in dis- 
grace, that their occupation is gone ; and wo pro- 
phecy not falsely when wc state that the days of 
our mortal deafness are near at hand. These crea- 
tures, as tliey are omnipotent in numbers, so tlfry 
are omnipresent in person , in the cathedral and 
the church, in the chapel and the inceting-liouse, 
they are equally “ at home.” We have seen 
them dancing quadrilles and idaying at leap-frog 
along the aisles of Canterbury cathedral , and 
the last time wc w'erc there, a full-grown whisker- 
andos, with a pair of eyes like poniards, grinned 
maliciously at us from beneath an old arch in the 
cloisters ; nay, we remember in our youthful days, 
during the Archbishop’s visitation, we saw one bold 
rat perched on the topmost summit of tlie archie- 


piscopal throne, whilst another dextrous fellow, 
hardened by age, roguery, and impudence, sniffed 
his lordship's wig, whilst he was at prayers, lliis 
latter trick w'as more than our youthful sensibilities 
could stand, and we disturbed the harmony of the 
minster’s music by bursting into a loud and joyous 
horselaugh ; the rattling of our schoolmaster’s cane 
about our ears soon restored our wandering senses 
to the occupancy of their ** local habitation,” and 
we saw no more rats that day. Bread and water, 
and solitary confinement, was our “ portion ” for 
the seven succeeding suns ; and we then pro- 
mised within ourselves, that if ever time and op- 
portunity offered, we would indite an article on 
the then operating cause of our punishment. The 
time has now arrived, the gpportunity is this day 
afforded us, and we appeal to our readers whe- 
ther we are not now fulfilling our promise to the 
best of our power, in order that, from our past 
experienre in this matter, may spring up their 
future improvement and edification. 

We have been eyc-witucsses to their gambols 
in church — watching them carefully peep from an 
old hole in a rotten pew — and gently steal down 
the utsle, stopping occasionally to play bol*- 
cherry with the tassel of a lady’s cloak, or easting 
furtive and longing glances at the sallow physio- 
gnomy of our parish clerk, the contour of whose 
countenance not unaptly resembled a circumfe- 
rential half-yard of toasted rhccse. 

Many a Member of the House of Commons 
has been aroused from his slumbers diiritit^ a 
drowsy debate by the wisdom tooth of one of 
these ** interesting creatures,” penetrating through 
the polish of Day and Martin, the calf-skin, and 
the stocking, and taking a gentle nibble out of 
an orator’s toe ! But, alas ! a sad woe and judg- 
ment are come upon us — w'e intended to wind 
our intricate way through this labyrinthine sub- 
ject, and had only left our writing-table to take 
tea with a few friends, whose 

Old famUiax faces” 

had ” dropped in,” to gladden with their joyous 
sunshine, the dim and murky hours of domestic 
daylight. We left them over the social bever- 
age, and returned to our studious contemplations, 
when, to our mortification, we found that one of 
these very convicted quadrupeds just noticed, who 
doubtless lubomred under a most thievish hunger 
and thirst, and who moreover felt that w'e weri‘ in 
the very act of anatomizing all his misdoings and 
misdeeds — determined, in revengot to swallow up 
our ink, and nibble our pen to the very stump ; 
and this he has done most effectually. We must 
therefore apologize to our readers for this abrupt 
and sudden “ diversion” from our subject ; but 
in a short time we shall have recovered from the 
shocking state of tremor in which we now are, 
and shall be in a " more fitting mood ” to continue 
our remarks on tills all-important subject of rats. 

Sraow. 
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Thfrk arc some ideas so natural and inevit- 
able, that one would imagine they were exempt 
from the law of being at one time forgotten, at 
another time in vogue. Death is one of these ; 
and yet there are some ages in which death is 
little thought of, — others where it seems ever 
present to the public mind. In the middle ages, 
foi example, death was a spectre, reflected and 
(It'picted every where, — a spectre that the pre- 
sent age has evidently banished. Why is this ? 
I l)elieve it is to be discovered in the circum- 
stance that we are less religious. In Italy, Dante 
makes di'ath the subject of an epic poem ; and 
tbe painters have, in their art, followed the poetic 
taste thus set them. Oreagna and the artists of 
the Cainpo Santo have depicted Insf judgments. 
Michael Angelo painted on the walls of the Sis- 
tine chapel, ‘a most magnificent and beautiful 
jioern on deatli. To the north of tlie Alps the 
same idea lias inspired a pictorial illustration more 
popular, more grotesque and bizarre. Tliere arc 
two " Dances of Death ” generally known, one 
.at Dresden, in the cemetery beyond the Elbe, 
another in tbe department of Auvergne, in the 
admirable churcii of the C7mt.se In both 

of tliese Deatii is at the head of a band of men 
of all ages and conditions ; there is tlie king and 
the beggar, the old and t1i(' young — Death leads 
them all. Holbein has sinzcd the popular Idea 
as Goethe did Faust, and illustrated it wiUi all 
tbe riclmess of ins genius. His “ Dance of 
Death” was painted m tlie Dominican cloister of 
IJasle. It lias perished, like all frescos; but 
there remains enougli to judge by. It is iiicrcdi- 
l»le with what art llolbeiu gives the expression 
of life to these hideous skeletons, all of which 


seem to think and to breathe, and to be endowed 
with tiic gestures and looks of life. I have long 
thought that this peculiar power was the result 
of Holbein’s rich and vivid imagination ; but it 
was not so. Since visiting the vaults of St. 
Michelet, at Bourdcaux, famous for the preserva- 
tion of mortal remains, I became aware that Hol- 
bein's power in his “ Dance of Death ” was owing 
to Iiavmg studied and drawn from actual skele- 
tons. At St. Michelet there are mummies and 
skeletons of all ages, six hundred years old and 
upwards, placed in niches, upright as it may be, 
all have a different physiognomy — a peculiar ex- 
pression. 'I'lierc is life in them—such life, at 
least, as a painter seeks. 1 remember one to the 
right of the dour as you enter ; he is seated on 
his thigh bones, like the beggar in the bowl^ witli 
a laughing and ironic air, and looks as if he 
were mocking at the living whom curiosity intro- 
duces into his gloomy abode. 1 found this very 
skeleton beggar in the bowl as the same Death 
of Holbein. 

Another remarkable “ Dance of Death ” is that 
which is painted inside of the covered bridge of 
Lucerne, by an unknown artist. He lias repre- 
sented the ordinary scenes of life, and how Death 
puts an end to them , — a summer^day party, with 
Death for the coachman ; — folk dressing fur a 
hall, while Death enters us a hair-dresser. All 
these scenes are drawn without art or care ; they 
were popular ideas, destined to amuse the people ; 
tlu*y are the caricatures of that day, caricatures 
that be^iriockcd tiie world in general — the general 
weaknesses and follies of mankind, instead of, as 
at present, attacking individiuils. and leaving tiie 
censorship of man to the moralist. , 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


An laiSH ElBCTION two HtJNURXD TEARS ASO. 
— ^I'he freeholders assembled in Fhilipstown to elect 
knights for the King’s County ; and some of the Irish 
having consulted together the same morning, attended 
the sheriff to the shire-honse between eight and nine 
o'* clock , where, the writ being read, Sir Vrancis Rushe 
and Sir Adam Loftus were propounded by some of 
the freeholders, as tlie fittest men to be elected. But 
Philip O'Dagan delivcrad to the sheriff two several 
lists of names, which he said had been given for Sir 
John Mac Coughlan and Callagh O’Mulloy, whom 
they had chosen already, and would have none other ; 
and upon dehvenng the lists they cried out, Mac 
Coughlan and O’Mulloy.” The other side, to the 
number of sixteen, gave their votes publicly fur Sir 
F. Rushe and Sir A. Loftus. The under-sheriff re- 
reived the papers, and mode up the indentures for 
Mac Coughlan and O’Mulloy, (having the greatest 
number of names in the list,) which indentures were 
accepted by the high-shenff ; yet, notwithstanding, he 
'returned Sir A. loftus and Sir F. Rushe, alleging 
” that the greatest number of voices given publicly 
were for them.” In this proceeding, on the port of 
Mac CoughloR'and O’Mulloy, we find this mucorriege 


— that two gentlemen, whose names were returned in 
the list, upon the reading, disavowed the same, and 
subscribed the other part. Some other also confee 
he had set his hand to the list after the election ivas 
done ; and Sir Terence O' Dempsey being absent, gave 
his voice by proxy to the said Mac Coughlan and 
O’Mulloy, which O’Mulloy could not speak English ; 
a deficiency not uncommon among the magnates of the 
land at that tune. — Burke's Ntetorg of the Commoners. 

PORTUOVKRR RoBINSON CrUBOK, D lRGO Al VARE/. 
— He was wrecked upon the shoals on the north of 
the bar of Bahia. Part of the crew were lost ; others 
escaped this death to suffer ono. more dreadfhl, — the 
natives seized and ate them. Diego saw there was no 
otiier possible chance of saving his life than by making 
himself as useful as possible to these cannibals ; he 
therefore exerted himself in recovering things from the 
wreck, and by these exertions succeeded in conciliating 
their favour. Among other things he was fortunate 
enough to get on shore some barrels of powder, and a 
musket, which he put in order at his first feisure, after 
his masters were returned to their village ; ami one 
day, wlien the opportunity was favourable, brought 
down a bird before them. The women 4nd children 
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shouted Caramoni I Caramuru i wlAoh signified “ a 
man of fire I” and they cried out that he would de- 
stroy them: but he gave the men to understand, 
whose astonishment had less of fear mingled with it, 
that he would go with them to war, and kill their 
enemies. Caramuru was the name which from thence- 
forward he was known by. They marched against the 
Tapuyas ; the fame of this dreadful engine went before 


them, and the Tapnyna fled. From a slave Caramnru 
became a sovereign. The chiefs of the savages thouglil 
themselves happy if he would accept their daughters 
to be his wives ; he fixed his abode upon the spot where 
Villa Velha was afterwards erected, and soon saw as 
numerous a progeny as an old patriarch’s rising round 
him. The best families in Bahia trace their origin to 
I him. — Soutkeif^g History ((f Brazil. 


GEMS. 


Discovbrtk*?.” — Such is the title of one of the 
rare pamphlets of Ben Jonson. dated lfl.51 ; and which 
is among “ tholast drops of the quill.” We cull from 
ft some striking and solid observations on men and 
manners ; in the perusal of which the reader will no 
doubt be tempted to exclaim, ” O, rare Ben Jonson I ” 

” III fortune never cursed that man, whom good 
fortune deceived not. I have therefore counselled my 
friends, never to trust to the fair side, but so to place 
all things as she gave them, that she may take them 
again without trouble. 

“A beggar suddenly rich, generally becomes a pro- 
digal : he puts on riot and excess to obscure his for- 
mer obscurity. 

” No man is so foolish but he may give another good 
counsel sometimes ; and no man so wise, but he may 
easily err, if he takes no other counsel than his own. 
He that was taught only by himself, had a fool for his 
master. 

*' Opinion is a light, vain, crude and imperfect 
thing, residing in the imagination, but never arriving 
at the understanding, there to obtain the tincture of 
truth. We labour with it more than with tlie truth. 

” Many men do not themselvts believe what they 
would fain persuade others ; and less do they the things 
which they would impose on others ; but least of all,* 
know they what they most confidently boast. 

” What a deal of cold business doth a man mis- 
spend the better part of his life I in scattering compli- 
ments, tendering visits, gathering and vending news, 
following'feasts and plays, making a little-winter love 
in a dark corner. 

” Wisdom without honesty is mere craft and cozen- 
age. A good life is a main argument. 

” I cannot think Nature so spent and decayed as to 
bring forth nothing worth her former yeais.” 

CRAKirV. 

” Friend, I’m too poor to give,’’ says prudent Tom, 

” And charity, you know, begins at home 
“Ay,” quoth the starveling, “ Charity, ’tis true. 
Begins at home, and often ends there too 1’’ 

Thb Tonour. — 1 must confess 1 am so wonderfully 
charmed with the music of this little instrument, that 1 
would by no means discourage it. All that 1 aim at is, 
to cure it of several disagreeable notes, and in parti- 
cular of those little jarrings and dissonances which 
arise from anger, censorionsness, and gossiping. In 
short, 1 would alwsxs have it tuned by good-nature, 
truth, discretion, and sincerity. — Addismi. 

A Sister. — He who has never known a sister’s 
kind ministration, nor felt his heart warming beneath 
her endearing smile and love beaming eye, has been 
unfortunate indeed. It is not to be wondered if the 
fountains of pure feeling flow in his bosom but slug- 
gishly, or if the gentler emotions of his nature be lost 
in the sterner attribute of manhood. 

“ That man has grown up among kind and afliecti- 
onate sisters,’’ lonce heard a lady of much observation 
and experience remark. 


I “ And why do you think so ?” said I. 

’ “ Because of the rich development of all the tender 

' and more refined feelings of the heart which is so ap- 
' parent in every action, in every word.” 

A sister’s influence is felt even in manhood’s latter 
years, andth£ heart of him who has grown cold in its 
chilling contact with the world, will warm and tin ill 
with a pure enjoyment, as some incideitf awakens with 
the soft tones and glad melodics of his sister’s voice ; 
and he will turn from jnirposes which a warped and 
false philosophy has reasoned into expediency, and 
even weep for the gentler influence which moved him 
in liis earlier years. 

Tmr IjNHbURVRn’M Crrrd — I believe that there 
is no God, but that matter is God, and God is matter; 
and that it is no matter whether there is any God or 
not. I believe also that the world was not made ; that 
the world made itself ; that it had no beginning; that 
it will last for ever, world without end. 1 believe that 
a man is a beast, that the soul is the body, and the 
body IS the soul, and that after death there is neither 
body nor soul. I believe there is no religion ; that 
natural religion is the only religion ; and that all roll- 
gion IS unnatural. I believe not revelation , I believe 
in tradition ; I believe in the Talmud ; I believe iii the 
Alcoran ; I believe m Confucius j I believe xn Maho- 
met ; I Wieve not in Christ. 

Lastly, 1 believe in all unbelief. — Bishop JfortiP. 

Anurr. — “ Let not the sun go iloun upon youi 
wrath,” (Eph. iv. 26,) to carry news to the antipodes 
of thy revengeful nature. Let ns take the apobtle's 
lueamnif, rather than his words, and with .ill possible 
speed depose our passions ; not iinderbtaiiding him so 
literally as that we may “take leave to be angry till 
sunset ;” for then might our wrath lengthen willi the 
days ; and men in Greenland, where day lasts above a 
quarter of a year, have plentiful scope for revenge. — 
Dr. T, Fuller. 

iNyiDRi.iTY IN Francr. — ^Thc spirit of infidelity 
pervades and impregnates almost the whole mass of 
that portion of society wliich is most distinguished by 
intellectual and physical energy, and which conse- 
quently exerts the most commanding influence in the 
regulation and propulsion of the whole machinery of 
public and private life. It tinctures the national 
science; it. accompanies the march of discovery; it 
deposits its countless spawn in the shallows of light 
literature ; it is the very life and essence of all the 
most popular and distinguished productions of the 
stage; it passes from the arena ot public commerce 
into the circles of social intercourse, and, like a vola- 
tile, though often latent poison, iitsinnates itself into 
every vein of the body politic. — Davies. 

Ignorance and Forgrtkulnkrh. — To be ignor- 
ant of evils to come, and forgetful of evils past, is a 
mcieiful provision in nature, whereby we digest the 
mixture of our few and evil d.ayB ; and our delivered 
senses not relapsing into cutting remembrances, onr 
sorrows are not kept raw by the edge of repctitioiif. — 
Sir Thomas Browne, 
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THE BIBLE. 


Not long ago a proposition was made to pre- 
pare a book of asbestost whose pages should 
record the annals of tiie world ; and as the 
material is incombustible, and would survive the 
fires of the last day, the volume was to be called 
“ The Book of Eternity.” Vain aspiration I the 
true book of eternity is already extant — the 
Bible , and with this vast superiority over the 
human iinention, that it is mysteriously related 
to a twofold eternity : it is the gift of the post 
eternity to time, and will finally be restored by 
time to the eternity which is yet to come. It 
IS a leaf from the hook of the divine decrees ; it 
re\eals thoughts which were revolved from ever- 
lasting in the mind of God ; in its march through 
time it scatters those thoughts like seeds, whose 
fruit IS to he gathered in eternity. It is the 
voice of one eternity speaking to another, for 
the henefit of every listening child of time and 
heir of immortality. It has never been out of 
the hand of toe Eternal ; though he graciously 
picsents It to us as an open fiook, and turns it 
o\ er, page hy page, to the willing eye, yet it will 
hereafter appear, that he has never allox\ed it to 
pass out of liu keeping, but has always he 
in the hollow of his hand. This alone will ae- j 
count for its preservation. 

So copiously did the Fathers quote from the 
New 'IVstament, especially from the gospels, 
that liad that portion of Scripture been destroyed, 
their writings, it is said, would have supplied and 
restorc'd the whole again. That destruction will 
iwentually take place; hut when the final eon- 
flagriitiuii shall have rediict'd the material of the 
Biiile to ashes, the indestructible truths will be 
found transcribed hy the finger of the Spirit, and 
ensliiined in the 

disembodied spint of truth will afipear before the 
throne of God, and beholding iii every face the 
reflection of her own image, will justly claim 
them all for her offspring. 

There are certain places on the face of tlie 
globe which mankind seem, hy general consent, 
to have s<*lccted for the theatres of great events. 
Such, lor insianee, is the Plain of Esdrelom, the 
battle-field of empires where every nation of the 
old world has seen its banners w^et with the dew' 
of Hermon. And such the Mediterranean, the 
naumachia of the nations, where empire has often 
been lost and won. But the Bible is the arena 
of more and higher conflicts still ; It is at once 
the object of contest, the armoury which supplies 
the weapons, and the chosen ground of struggle. 
Why has it witnessed more frequent and fierce 
encounters than any other object on the face of 
the earth ? Ask why is the rock of Gibraltar an 
object of fierce contention in every war with the 
power that holds it. Why is the pass of Tlier- 
inopylo! steeped to the centre with blood ? The 
Bible is the frontier fortress of tlie church ; all 
No. 10, Mauch H, 18.‘J7. — 2d.] Voi. i. 


the annies of error, in every age, have beleaguered 
it ; but the sons of truth, who hold it for God, 
have received it with this address, Here stand, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
you and they “ loved not their lives unto the 
death.” 

Tlie Bible is the true prophet of hope. The 
hooks of pagan antiquity sung only of the golden- 
aged past ; for the future, their moral was despair. 
Like the stern-lights of a ship, the radiance they 
threw fell only on the track behind. ThO Bible 
builds on the future , the chorus of all its songs is 
of a glory to come. In the mid-winter of humanity 
it has gone on sowing light for the righteous — 
seeds of the sun. And in the captivity of the 
church, when the daughter of Sion sat disconso- 
late ill her chains, the voice of the Bible has ever 
been, “ Arise, and shine.” No dell of Tempe, 
no garden of the Hesperides, no vale of (’ash- 
more, no slope on the banks of (icncsoreth, where 
the seasons met and danced together, ever daz- 
zled with more golden fruit, or charmed with 
fairer verdure and richer fragrance, than the 
Bibh‘ jireseuts in the moral landscape of the 
future. 

'' iipiRsing fable, :iud j 

iitplishod blisii' IK Inch who ran see, 
'riiotigh blit in diNtaiit proHi>oct, aud not feel 
Ilia aoiil icfifalicd with foretaste of the joy * 

Kivpis of gl,idiu‘K 8 watpi all tlic cortli, 

u\nd rlothi all iliiiifs KKith beauty • • • • 

Tlie vaiioiis seasons woven into one, 

And tfiat one season an eternal spiing" 

To the Bible, the great philosophers, legislators, 
and foniulers of ancient sects were indebted, 
directly or indirectly, for nearly every thing ex- 
cllcnt in then codes and systems. 

** Ifithei, as to tlieir foniitain, other 
Kepiiiiiiir, 111 tlieii golden urns drew light.” 

A live coal from off its altar, quickly transmitted, 
— like the lore h passed from band to band in the 
laiiqi-game of the Grecian youth — kindled the 
light of Persia, Greece, and Rome. Henfce, 
doubtless, Plato drew the dim conception which 
he is supposed to have entertained, of the neces- 
sity of a divine Mediator ; whether from an in- 
distinct echo of the patriarclial faith, or from rays 
refracted from the Hebrew prophets, through a 
Phoenician medium, it is not easy to determine. 
Probably botli co-ojieratcd, with his own deep 
sense of necessity, in partially unveiling the awful 
truth to this divine philosopher, tins “ plant from 
the wreck of Paradise, tlirown on the shores of 
idolatrous Greece.” 

The Bible is distinguished from every other 
book professedly inspired — from the Shasters of 
the Brahmin and the Koran of Mahomet — hy its 
earnest comineiidatiuns of knowledge, liiipos- 
ture fears the light , the Bible c‘ourts«and creates 
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it. Not only doen it cvtol knowiwlfre as a glory, 
it excites a thirst for it, and commands us to seek 
after it as a most sacred duty. 

And, 0, what a field for contemplation does 
it lay open ! It is the* history of a world, of our 
own world — its morning, its meridian, its many 
changes, its prospective close. The countless 
multitudes of antiquity pass before our eyes, the 
heroes, and tyrants, and martyrs of old time, their 
enormous u'ealth, their glittering palaces, and 
mighty cities. We hear the tumult of their 
armies, and the fame of their kings proclaimed, — 
Assyrian and Persian, Babylonian, Egyptian, and 
Me4e ; and all is suddenly swept awuv. Another 
king or conqueror comes, and another army, more 
numerous than the last, and that, too, perishes 
before our eyes ; and another after rises up, and 
then another. And all these men were onr 
fathers, whose virtues and vices are recorded ni 
bla/ing letters, and whose punishment or reward 
IS made known to tlie uttermost regions of the 
earth, for the beri<'fit and guidance of u> Iheir 
sons. Were it but the rum of a history it would 
be venerable ; were it a fiction only it would be 
a grand one ; but it is complete and true, it is 
full of general as well as individual interest, it is 
replete with simple and manly narration, with 
passionate appeals, and overwliohnmg eloquence. 
It is addressed to ourselves, it is cormected with 
us and our well-being , it gives us a story of the 
past, and a lesson for the f^uture. There is no- 
thing 111 Homer which can mate with the soaring 
spirit of Its poetry ; there is nothing m Virgil 
which can equal the gentle pathos of its stiams , 
Dante is loss awful, and Ariosto loss wild ; even 
Milton, who has topped the .siihlimity of UlJ other 
writers, and Shakspeare, who lias surpassed the 
united w«nld in prodigality of imagery and variety j 
of thought, must yield to the mliiiite grandeur | 
and beauty which are impressed on the living ' 
oracles, or scattered in exuberance ovei every 
page. 

1 have said the Bible is the history of our 
world ; but this is not saying enough, its subjerl j 
is the fate of worlds, the revolutions of heaven ; 
and of earth — destruction and restoration on the j 
vastest scale. It is more than the history of all i 
tins, it is the philosophy of the history ; and, j 
more than tliis, the theology of the philosopliy. j 
Blit in the remarks 1 have made, 1 have only ' 
ascended the steps of the temple, the hallowed i 
interior is yet to be viewed. For the present, it j 
only remains for us to admire the manner in 
which the Bible embodies its great doctrines, and | 
inculcates its great lessons. It narrates interest- j 


ing facts, and teaclios by example. And here 
shall avail myself of a paragraph in Mr. Binney’s 
“ Discourses on the Practical Power of Faith : ” 
« We are more likely to be successful in our In- 
culcation of duty, if wo not only state what it is 
right to do, but actually show how it has been 
done. The mind, in such cases, seems to have 
the advantage of another sense — it not only 
hears, but it sees ; the understanding is not only 
put in possession of truth, but the fancy is fui- 
nisherl with illustrations and images. Many a 
man who could not comprehend the arguments 
lor a particular Providence, can feel the proof as 
seen in the lives of Ahrahaiu or Joseph. He 
whose wenkiiess would he overcome by tempta- 
tion or ealiimit), eould he remember nothing hut 
the iibstriie* precepts of the preacher, may he 
stimulated to exert both lirimiess and taith, by 
knowing that otliers have been equally tempted, 
without saciilicMig their virtue, and ei|mil1y al- 
flieted, without losing their confidence. For this 
very purpose*, we imagine, has the Holy Spirit 
meliided so much of .in historical nature in the 
inspired volume. On tlie same account, oiii 
divine Lord conveyed most oi his instructions in 
parables, embodvmg, in tlie intelligible actions 
of men, the paiticular truth he itutended to e‘n- 
forcc. This was cniphiitically ‘ teaching the 
multitude.’ The mass of niankitid feel, rather 
than reason , they arrive at truth by sensation, 
lather than by argument , the voice ot naliin* 
from within, resjionds to the voice of natuie from 
without. They cannot go along witli yu"! pt^r- 
liaps. 111 yoni demonstration of a principle ; hut 
they can coniprelu'iid the pimciple itsi It. Tliev 
can learn nothing from a lubouied disipnsitioii 
I the beauty ot virtue , but they can botli 
Its beauty and feel its attractions, it ]»rosented 
before them in action and character. Now, by 
beeoining fannhar with tlie histoiy ot lioly men, 
you will become tamiliar with the principles of 
religion itselt ; for it is these, in fact, you an* 
requiied to contemplate, embodied iii obvious 
ami stiiking illustrations.” On this account 1 
am pleased to notice a book called, " Interesting 
Narratives troin the Sacred Volume, Illustrated 
and Improved,'’ by the Rev. J. Belcher, a volume 
ol vvliicli 1 have only left myselt room to say, 
that it is calculated to interest and instruct the 
young, to invigorate the bust principles of the 
(Jhnbtian, and to aid the Christian minister in 
his preparation for the pulpit, by giving him a 
connected bird’s-eye view ot the many Scripture 
narratives af which it treats. 


MEDICAL STATISTICS. 

1'hb estimated proportion of deaths in this Thus, in 1780, the rate of mortality, for the 
country, lor the last half century, indicates a whole of England and Wale.s, was 1 in 42 ; in 
continually diminishing mortality, which can only 1801, I in 47; in 18.41, it had diminished to 
be ascribed* to some steadily operative cause. liur>8, — showing an improvement of 38 per cent. 
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in the Abort space of half a centiuy. The annual 
mortality of the county of Middlesex, which 
the beginning of the last century was estimated 
at 1 in 25, had fallen to 1 in S5 in 1801; an> 
at prepnt does not exceed 1 in 45. A corre 
spondi'ng iinpruveinent is visible in our iirbai 
population. In Lundun, fur example, the nu 
ber of deaths diminished, from 21,000 in 1607 
to 17,000 in 1707, showing not only a com 
purative but an al)Soliite (lecrcnse of mortality, ii 
regard to the preceding century. The same fad 
is also observabh' m regard to the present century 
the number of deaths being less numerous, by 
.0000, in I8JG, than thc'y were in 1 700, allhougl 
the population iiud \eiy iieaily doubled itsel 
dining tii.it period. Prom 1720 to^ 1750, the 
mortality of London was estimated at 1 iii 20 
at present, it lias decreased to 1 in 46, a latc 
much more faiourabh' than lliat foi tiie whole ol 
Frame, and ui.iteriailv less tiian the known rate 
of mortality for any other city in Kurojic. Man- 
( hester has inuie than (|nadruplcd its mhahitants 
Miiee the middh* of the last century; but, not 
withstanding this, the nioitahty has declmcd 
from 1 111 2.1, to 1 III .jO, or exactly one halt. 

This iinproienient is iiioio or loss conspiciioie 
in most ol the Liiropean stales or cities, hut m i 
fai mieiior degree to what appears ni (Ireat 
Ihitam , tor, notwilhstaiidmg that it has long 
been the fashion to cxliaiist e\ery t<*rm of u‘- 
proaeh on oiir ^.ul.d 1 le elimate, and paiticulaily 
on till fogs and smoke ot Loudon, it would yet 
appeal, that the nioit lfi\oiiied siiots on the < on- 
tmeid ate not eompaiaidi* to eithei in i<‘gaid to 
rity , — na\, the \en |d.u’es which ha\el« 
been .selected as the lesorl ol miiilids, and eide- | 
1 as the f()iint.uns ot IxMltli, are, in fact, f.ir | 
more tatal to l.le than onr great metiopolis Tin 
following talde eoinevs a |>reu:n.int hint to ihosi 


who consider a loreign eliniate inelelalde to on 
wn for the resturufion of hi'alth. I 

Moni’MlTY Ol lOlMKII-s. 

Russia I m 26 

The Venetian States 1 in 2 h 

I’he ’vhoJe ol New Spam I in dU 

Tfie two Sicilies 1 ni Hi 

Wirtemherg 1 in dd 

Naple.s J III tU 

The Ihiited Slates and Fr.mce ... I m 40 

Sweden 1 m 41 

Holland 1 m 48 

Pays de V.-md 1 m 40 

Norway I m 5 1 

England and Wale.s 1 m 00 

MonrALITY OF ClTlFa. 

Vienna 1 in 22J 

Amsterdam 1 m 24 

Rome and Riussels 1 m 25 

Naples 1 m 28 

Madrid 1 m 29 

Nice 1 m 31 


Paris, Strasbourg, Barcelona, and 


Lyons 1 in 82 

Berlin 1 in 84 

Leghorn 1 in 35 

Liverpool 1 in 40 

London 1 in 46 

Manchester 1 in 50 


“ It is indisputable,” Dr. Hawkins observes, 
" tliat the average proportion of deaths iii Eng- 
land, and lier cities, is less than that of any other 
city in Europe . and it may be added, tliat the 
powers of body and mind arc preserved, to a late 
period, in higher perfection iiere, than in other 
coniitiic.s. Nowliere are the advances of age .so 
slowly perceived, and nowhere so little niumfest- 
ed on the exterior.”^ It may be added, that the 
mortality ot the coiitmenlal cities w'ould be 
gieatly augmented but for their piililie liuspitals. 
Diipm €\stimat(>d that b&lf the population of Palis 
(li(‘d III the public ho.spitals, and other asylums of 
charity. 

To w'hat, then, are wo to attnbute this increase 
m the value ot human lift' on tiie one iiand, and 
these \arymg rates of mortality on the other? 
There can be no doubt that it depends on a con- 
ciiireiice ot causes winch more or less directly 
emiuiate fioin increased wealth and civilization. 
Tlii'se may fairly enough he divided into general 
and niedi(‘nl. 

Among the general causes, the amelioration of 
climate, by cultivation and surface drainage, must 
hold a principal rank. 'I’hesc tend to banish two 

the most loimidahle enemies to health and 
longevity, Mz., cold and moisture. These causes 
■peiate firmcipally on the young, particularly 
those III a state of infancy, and derive mucti of 
their foK'c fiom heiiig united with po\ciity. Now, 
IS precisely among this section of the popiila 
tioii that the ilechiie ot moitality Inis been prin- 
ipall} exliiliilcd. Witbiii the lust half century, tlu 
'•loitality ot those under twenty jears of age has 
iiuinished, from i in 7(>}, to 1 m 137, or nearly 
lie half, tins caleiibitioii being made ni refereuee 

lie wliole po|uibition. In some of the public 
.seliools, a Aciy low rate of mortality exists, wlaeh 
n.iy paitly be attiibuted to a plenty of good 
'lothmg and food, and partly to the fact, that 
[laients will only .send those children that happen 
to he stiong. At the Edinburgh High School, for 
'xaniple, the annual mortality lias not exceeded 
I III which IS coiisideralily les,s than the 

animal mmnnum mortality, (51 per cent.,) from 
eii to fifteen years of age, for the whole of Eiig- 
.ind and Waloa. In reference to the small nuin- 
ler of deaths winch have occurred at Christ’s 
IlospituI, from 1829 to 1833, viz., 1 in 157^, 
Dr. Mitchell, m the “ Factory Report,” justly 
>l)servos, that it is to “ substantial clothing, 
ind an abundance of wholesome food, healtiiful 

LUiudils ut Mcilu.il Si a,” flv.> Lnna. 1839; 
woik of iiR'iii, .uul donu ( qnal •crodit to the 

Ciid and Tiiait ut tlio aiimihU .lutlioi 
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exercise in the hours allowed for recreation, and 
immediate attention to the first appearance of 
sickness, under skilful medical men, ’ that w e must 
attribute this result. 

Another very infliienlial cause of improved 
health, arises from increased oomnicreial and 
agricultural prosperity, which must not only mnl- 
tijily the comforts of the poorer classes, in the 
three essential articles of food, clothing, and 
habitation, but by exhilarating the mind with 
cheerfulness and hope, call its best eiiergi(‘.s into 
wholesome operation. The infiuenee oi depraved 
or defective food, in chocking the increase of 
population, and swelling the bills of mortality, was 
rendered but too manifest by the bad crops of 
179.5 and 1800; while the effects of despon- 
dency on the bodj', or of the moi ale on the phy- 
sique, scarcely require any formal proof. Surgeons 
have long been aware of |.he hazard of perfonning 
apital surgical operations on patients labi 
ing under mental dcpre.ssion; and it has been 
obsened, tlmt the greatest difference exists in 
the consequence of disease*, as it happens to 
aftect a retreating or an advancing arm} , the 
constitution, which in the one case tiiumphsover 
incredible diflicultics, .snccnnibing in the other, 
without a struggle, under the merest trifles. It 
may be observed, too, that epidemics are in 
general the offspring of misery mnd want, and 
exhaust their princijial fury on the lower chisses 
On the contrary, the conservative tendency ol 
an easy and affluent condition is retiiarkalily 
exemplified in the low rate of mortality among 
those who have insured at the Equitable ()Hii*e. 
From the year 1800 to 1821, it did not exceed 
1 in 8 1 . At the University Club, for a space ol 
three years, it did not exceed 1 in 90. Now, if 
this be dbntrasted with the mortality among t!ie 
West India slaves, we .shall obtain some idea of 
the immeiisi* protection which wealth brings with 
It to the body. The mortality among these was 
formerly as great as 1 in G : in 1829 it bad 
dminnslied to 1 in IG, ami of the free Africans to 
I in 80. The lower rate of mortality among the 
free Africans, shows that it did not depend on 
eliinate, transplantation, or any other general 
cause* operating alike upon the whole race, llic 
children of the poor in France die in the propor- 
tion of at least two to one of those in affluent 
circumstances ; and the same difference is ob- 
servable b(*tween the aliject and the opulent, 
among the adult population, occupying the ex- 
treme localities of Paris. In a recent number of 
the Annales fV Hygiene Pubhque, tom. xiv. p. 88, 
M. Lombard has given an analysis of 8,488 men 
of sixteen years of age and upwards, inscribed 
ill the mortuary registers of Geneva from 179G 
to 1880, from which it appears that these persons 
attained a mean life of fifty-five years, while the 
two extremes of the scale were as far apart as 
G9’l on tlie one h.ind, and 14*8 on the other. 
Magistrates', rentiers, and Protestant ecclesiastics. 


attained the mean life respectively of 69*1, 65*8, 
68*8 years; but enanicllers, locksmiths, and 
painters, only 48*7, 47*2 and 44*3 years; the 
number for agriculturists (44*7) representing very 
nearly till* nieaii term. M. Lombard, in short, comes 
to the conclusion that a state of competence, as 
opposed to that of distress, is calculated to prolong 
life at laa.st .seven years and a half ; and an active 
life, a.s opposed to a sedentary, as much as one 
year and four- tenths ; making together a dif- 
feience of nearly nine years in the life of such 
persons. One fearful cause of mortality in tlub 
country is scrofula, in its hundred different 
forms, but nothing excites this disease so cci- 
tauily as cold ami .squalid poverty, combined 
with insufficient nntriinent and clollung. I’rom 
rickets alofie, (w'biob is a .species of sciofula,) 
the annual number of deaths witiim the Bills of 
Mortality seldom averaged less than 880 up to 
the beginning of the I7tli ecntiirv. Tcuviuds 
the iiuddle of this century, however, they had 
diminished to 1 1, and towards tiie end of it to J. 

Theie are a uiimlier of other circumsti^nce^, 
eomieited with our economic lelatnms, which 
materially contribute to promote the publie Iiealtb ; 
and so far to eonfirm tin* remark of the diseeiii- 
ig Sydeiibam, that Moiht arnti JJeuni hahent 
uUnem, cJnotnci ipsos uo<t ” as, for examjile, an 
abundant supply of wholesome water, an effic ient 
system of drainage, a gen(*r.il taste lor clean- 
liness, enforced, wheie it becomc.s iiecess.iry, 
wholesome mmucipal aiitliority, tlie less 
crowded st.ite of out private dwellings, the bet- 
l<*r economy of our bospit.ils, a more commo- 
dious sy.stcin of ])ubh(‘ biuhiing, combining the 
Ivaiitagcs of space and ventilation vviili in- 
tcinal conveniences, a i>leut\ of good vvbc.iteii 
bicad, and the use of trc(|Uciit cliangcs of liiicn 
next the .skin, in the room of .sordid and filtliy 
ivocdJen. Mi. White, in ref'ereiiee to the ex- 
tinction of leprosy, ami, imleed, of most of those 
)tbcr trigbttid epidemics, which have* at one lime 
desolated this country, 

up the eausi*s of this bapp} change. “ This,” he 
s, “ m.iy b.ive oiiginated, and been contuiucd, 
from the much simillc'r qmiutity of sailed meat 
1 fish now* eaten in these kingdoms — from the 
use of linen next the skm — from the plenty of 
better luead — and from the profusion of fruits, 
roots, legumes ami greens, so common in every 
foniiJy. I’iiree or four centuries ago, before 
there were any enclosures, sown-grasses, fiold- 
tuniips, field-carrots, or hay, all the cattle that 
had grown f.it in summer, and were not killed for 
winter use, were turned out .soon after Michael- 
nas, to shift as they could through the dead 
mouths ; so that no fi esh meat could be had in 
the imntei or spj ing.” — Nat. Hist, of Selborne. 

The jirccise change of liabits, referred to in 
the above extract, does not of course apply to 
the improved ami still improving condition of the 
lower orders, during the present century. It 
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however, to the same dasx of agencies, which 
formerly produced epidemical and malignant dis> 
orders,* that we must still refer the superior mor- 
tality of one town over another, or of one period 
of tune abo\c anotlier. Wc shall conclude the 
branch of the subject with one farther cxtiact 
from Dr. Hawkins : — 

“ So intimate a connexion subsists botw'een 
political changes and tlie public health, that 
wherever feudal dislnictions have been abolished, 
wherever the aitisaii or tlie peasant has been 
released from arbitrary enactments, there also the 
life of tliese classes has acipiircd a new vigour ; 
and It is certain, that even bodily strength, and 
the power ol enduring hardships, aro divided 
among the natnes of the earth m a proportion 
relalne to tlieir prosperity and civilizjition." 

The gradual substitution of spirit- for a whole- 
some malt liquor, and tlie rajiid multiplication of 
gm jialaccs, must lia\e acted as a serious couu- 
tei.utmg cncinnsl.uicc to the beneficial tendeii- 
<ics belore mentioned* so must also the pro- 
gressive change which has taken place in the 
icl,iti\c proportions of the agiiciiltuml and inanii- 
l.ictming population. In IHll, these proportions 
weie as 100 to ItiSO, for the whole of (Ircat 
llritam. in 1M*J| tliej had become as 100 to 
140, or, taking the inereusc in the whole number 
of faniilies, for tlmsc twenty years, to have been 
at (be rate of ,‘14 per cent, the accession to the 
agiieultnral class has only been 71 per eeul, 
wlnlc that to the inanulueturmg and trading 
classes has been at least ‘27 pei cent. For the 
s.ime reason, a dis|»osituin among tin* class of 
irntids, Ol independent gentry, to centralize, oi 
adopt a civic inode of life, in jnelercnce to the 
eoiintr}, imist have bad a piuportiunably adverse 
eifect on the gcncial licaltli. 

It ih1iig1i1> dial tlic Mine c-ai&cs, artini! under 

(litUoiit (IK iuri-<t.in(i«4 (i1 llu aliiid^plii k*, iiKuliKc-d the 
dilh-unt i'])i(I('iiiK>< ol the iiuddli ((.iiliiiits 'IIk |)).i<riii 
w IS th( empli.itit cmI of those i.-cs, .nnt s( lut-ly any Uii 
^('.iis (Iipsrd Mithniit a (oiisidei ilde v.inutiou of it , hut the 
di N .isutjon ronmiittml, m the inUnals, livdtstuU.i^,swnr\y, 
piiltid fuels, and <i nimilK'i ofolhir infei tiuiis, wasscanctv 
’ dc|doi.,ldp Of tliete, llio Hweatiiig suki 
iirailv allied to jilngiie*, and ])ic\.ul(d to a dieadtiil extent in 
tlie: Acais I4ari. j lUO, 1.)17, 1<5]1I, iiud 1,>51 ('he* gieieleat 

plague )taiti ol the J7lli centiirv, were 10011, I0‘i), 1030, 
ami 1065, lu wlmh the mnrtalit) is rc'iKiited to have been 
recpcetivclj 30.000, 35,000, 10,000, and 1)0,000, although, 
•u-Luiding to land Claiendon, ** in.iny, who rould compute; 
very well, e’ondudod there were in tiiitli double that who 
died.” 1 ho ineniorable' flic of Lioiuloii occuned m 1006, 
hile the plag _ o ^ . 

icd since, It 18 leosonablc to suppose, tliat the causes of its 
first appcaraiiro were entirilj of .i loeiil ii.ituir Atuong 
the signs vilucli nsualh ushrnd it in, DienicihreK'ck eniiiiiis- 
rates “ yiut bi t jDulf’mu'i nittli mins, <h/<tt ntt'nte t aUlc mabiftm 
ri (oniai/tvsa, it tmprtinis Jibns putin/a’ mulii/msstma: et 
jmipuratw, plunmmpic Irtliahs." Moitun, also, in <ipc.ik- 
iiig of the poison of the rcmitteiil fo\ci, wliieh picvailed for 
^soinc vea'-B previous to lb65, sbvr, “ Tihcwm/h arse ipoMi'irns, 
it Mintm tn modmii iiwfum, Iiimc nvvfXTi «« pHnn fuaes- 
tuivnum et thns^uiuiiH iiiojmutu mutacit ” 


The writer In “ Tlie Dublin Review,” from 
which we have extracted this paper, goes on very 
ably to show, that tlie diminished and still dimiu- 
ishing mortality of modern times arises, farther 
from the improved state of the medical art, w'hicli 
he illustrates by some very forcible statements, in 
connexion with the treatment of fever, the prac- 
tice of vaccination, the decrease of lunacy, the 
improved practice of midwifery, and the treatment 
of children ; he closes in the following manner i— 
One of the most remarkable effects, arising out 
of the increased duration of human life, is the 
increase of the population. At the commence- 
ment oi the 17th century, the population of Eng- 
land and Wales amounted to 5,1fl4,516 ; in 
1H3J, it rose; to 14,174,204, or iieaily treble; 
and it is observable, that the successive incre- 
ments by which this was effected, did not occur 
in an arithmetical ratio, but in proportion as the 
causes, arising out of increased wealth and civili- 
zation, came into operation. Tims tlic increment 
for the first half of the last century was 90.},306, 
jr 17^ per cent, but for the second half, it 
iiiiounted to 2,147,492, or upwards of 52 per 
•ent. Political economists at one tune, endea- 
voured to resolve this into the increased number 
of births and marriages, which took place under 
such eirciimstanees, or to the increased fecundity 
of marriage, although nothing can be more 
opposed to the fact , foi in the early part of the 
last century, the number of marriages for England 
and Wales was 1 in 115, but, in 1821, it hud 
diminished to 1 in 131 , and m the same man- 
ner, the proportion of births, which in 1801, was 
I in 34'8 of the whole jiopuhtioii, lind dimished 
to 1 in 38‘58 in 1821. Nothing, indeed, is now 
better established, than that the number of births, 
relatively to the whole population, dimiaishes as 
civilization advances, not because an increasing 
prudence on the j>art of the people operates as a 
" preventive clieek,'’ deterring people from enter- 
ing into tlie bonds of matriinoiiy, but because there 
IS in the w'orlel a larger proportionate niiinher of 
[UTSons to whom the engagements of matrimony 
*d to offer any cliarins. It is probable 
that, if the estimate were made m reference sto 
that part of the population only, which is still in 
the vigour of life, the number of marriages would 
not be found to have diiuinished, and this is 
rendered still more probable from the state ol the 
burials; for from 17.51 to I7G1 the total imiii- 
. jf burials, within the bills of mortality, was 
20.5,279; of which, 106,264, or 51 1 per cent., 
w'crc of persona under twenty years of age , Imt 
from 18.31 to 1834, the number of burials was 
80.524, of which 34,109, or only 42^, were of 
persons under twenty years of age. It appears, 
therefore, beyond doubt, that the extension of 
liiiman life is one of the chief causes of the in- 
crease of population. 
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SITTINGS FOR MY PORTRAIT. 

RD BITTING. 


Some conversation arose this morning between 
iny painter and myself on the ponnunence of pic- 
tures. I inquired if the comparative duration of 
colours was to be attributed to tlie colours them- 
selves, to the circumstances attendant on the pre- 
servation of the specimens, or to any thing in the 
practice of the art which might seem peculiar to 
individual practitioners. I had of course observed, 
what every one has noticed, that some pictures, 
come to us as it fresh irom the hand of the 
ancient master, others show the perUliing hand of 
time over the whole surface, so that the whole of 
the primary impression is w ell nigh obliterated ; 
while others, again, exhibit the inilucnce of decay 
only in detached portions of the canvass. “ 1 
suppose,” said 1, “you, lil.e Apelles, paint for 
eternity.” * 

“ No, sir, that belongs to your profession : tiiat 
is the moral painting of the pulpit.” 

“ Doubtless — and it is an important and impres- 
sive thought : but alas, how littli* aic our delinea- 
tions regarded. Yet it may he hojied, and is in fact 
happily ascertained, that we do not labour in vain . 
for many see clearly, and feel eiiectually, the truth 
of OUT jiortraitures.” 

“ O, sir, after all we deal in shadows ; you in 
substance.” 

“ True ; and if we pursue the noblest end, doubt- 
less the hffhest art consists in the right manner of 
depicting the realities of moral and religious wis- 
dom.” 

A pause of some length ensued, while the 
pencil gave its magic touches. 

“ Well, sir, your question remains unanswered. 
All the causes of decay in pictures, to which >ou 
have referred, may have been in operation, and 
probably more. The works of some painters are 
remarkable fur the brilliancy and perpetuity of their 
pictures, as are those ot others for their fading 
character. The productions of Caspar Poussin, 
for instance, are generally observed to perish in 
particular parts. 

“• And how do you account for this V ” 

“ It might be in the canvass, in the colours, or 
in the carelessness of the painter, that is, in the 
manner of laying them on. In tact, 1 think 
Poussin sacnticed the future to present effect.” 

Surely, thought 1, niy friend has suggested a 
good subject of reflection here : let me try it. 
Present and future are words which express very 
importont ideas ; and to sacriiice the latter to the 
former is obviously common, and equally absurd. 
In point of fact, however, is it not the general 
error of mankind ? Do not millions sacriiice the 
future in various ways to the present, or to a pre- 
sent effect ? But let me examine into the subject 
with a little of detail, and in its mural bearing. 

This obliquity of mind is not unfrequently dis- 
cernible it^^statesmen and pohtmans. Persons of 


this class are undoubtedly beset with some of the 
most powerful temptations that can assault our 
nature, while more remote than innumerable 
others of their fellow-men from the sphere of re- 
ligious influence. Neither whff nor tory is at 
present in my view ; but man, as elevated to par- 
ticular offices of state, or attached in different 
grades of society to natural parlies. 1 might even 
ascend higher, and bring into the field of coiitem- 
))1ation the rulers of the world. Before the prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty w^ere under- 
stood, before the rights of the individual, the 
true basis of all society, and the necessity of 
wbolesome^laws were coinprelieiided, tyranny mis- 
governed the earth , and wherever they are not 
even now' regarded, tliere is the element of des- 
potism, and the germ of u selfish and seli-destrui - 
tivc power. 'I'lie imrjiose ot present nggi.indizc- 
meiit, and of present influence annihilates what is 
noble, and renders the mind niseiiMble at (nice 
to all that is hononrabJe in a permanent fame, 
and all tliat is beneficial to others in jirescnt con- 
duct. Upon this ground the Neros, Caligiilas, 
Charles the Ninths, and Henry tin* Eiglitiis, will 
ever appear in hroninicnt contrast on tiic page ol 
history with the Alfreds of oiii ruee. Statesmen 
have too often cuugiit tiie spnit of their mastei, 
and, acting with a deep and diw* iiitiigne to seeiiie 
piTsonaland temporal glory, have sai’iificed tlu' in- 
terests ol their country and their age. Policy has 
usurped the scat of patiiolisiri, ami he who was 
chosen to he the conserx'atoi has heeoine the 
destroyer of national pre-einineiice. II states- 
men for themselves, and party politicians ingiiig 
them to deeds of violence against the publu weal, 
or sustaining them in acts of notorious aggression 
upon other nations or their own, ])iomote their ill- 
carned and ill-futed popularity , if by artifice they 
creep into power, and by rigid exactions on the 
one hand, or a teinpornsing servility on tlic otherj 
mutiitain it, then, surely, like the sclf-cxaltiiig pain- 
ter, they sacrifice the hiliire to present eflect. 

A similar sinnt is traceable in tiie {/at/, and 
those who are emphatically, but somewhat invi- 
diously termed, “ the higher classes.” It cannot 
however by any mt'ans be regarded as their 
exelusive fault of character ; for the same con- 
duct is pursued by others in the infinitely diversi- 
fied pursuits of self indulgence. Health, happi- 
ness, and even life itself, are frequently given in 
purchase for the pleasure, ay, and the very frivo- 
lities of the passing hour. It will be perceived 
that the word pleasure is used in contradistinction 
to happiness : and they are plainly different, and 
even opjioscd, not only in theory but in truth. 
Tlie one is but the delirium or the dream of ex-- 
istence.tbe other is the possessed reality of waking 
life , the one is animal, tlie other intellectual and 
moral; the one ephemeral, the other immortal. I 
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know an instance, and it was one amoiif; a thousand 
of a young person whoso education, so far as 
fashionable accomplishments are concerned, wa«! 
considered to be complete, and at the outset of her 
anticipated seventy years of brilliancy and power, 
she was introduced into a circle where she had 
every means of securing a fluttering and much en- 
vied reception. Parties, late hours, dress and the 
dance were the demons that lurked around and 
laughed at her destiny. She was formed to shi 
What signified the future. It must be saciificed. 

“ Life let US chensh, while }ct the taper glows, ” 

w'as the song and the sentiment. It was cherish- 
ed ; It was all • the present hour was the wdioh 
eternity of her desire , the present eoinpaii}' tin 
whole universe of her thought , the]).ill room the 
whole w'orld of her action and empiu*. She 
danced, took cold, and died ! 

What then sh.ill he s.ud of purnils who incon- 
siderately iiidulgts and more inconsiderately still, 
eulogize and putt' oil then ehildreu? They are 
etted almost as much as the lap-dog, and arc tl< 
very paragons of excellence. They are to eat, 
and diiiik, and plaj — and learn, \f t/in/eau, if 
not the governess must not overwork them , and 
she, 0 (lire temptation to wrong! must relax 
what IS essential to knowledge, and pour into de- 
ceived lull di'lighted ears the praises of what is 
valiieii'ss 111 exi'ciitioii or attaiiiiiiciit .Tuliuu) 
IS idle because lie lias tlie licadaob, or Inis 
the lieadacli Ijceaiise be is idle , well, in tlie one 
( ase be is to be jntied, in the othei he ought to 
lie Hogged , oi rather, loi 1 am no .iideiit advo- 
eat(‘ loi fiagelliitioii, b(' oiu:lit to be repioved and 
set lowork lie is vvidl enough, however, to play 
•ibout, and come m after diiuiei to be caressed, 
and dunk wine, and eat apples lie grows up to 
lie — wliat*'* Nutliiiig — 01 .1 disgrace! lUit he and 
Ills brothers advaine in years, and go to school, 
.111(1 even to college. In all the bo]ida}s tbev 
are to 1 h* iiuliilgi’d to the list degree iii little 
feasts and great feasts, lint vvli.it is more, tlu'y 
arc to be ruined with praise. “ \^ell brother, what 
do von think of that drawing'''” “’Pon my word 
It is Ix'iiiiiiiul , wily my nephew is a line tellow.” 
The little ft IJow swallows the compliment, and 
conceals the fact how much the master has touch- 
ed up this fine (‘xhiiiitioii of juvenile precocity 
m art. Oh, hut you must hoar Maria play. 
Come, dear, gel your music hook.” All applaud — 
There is little tune and less time ; it matters not, 
mamas, graiidmamas, aunts, uncle.s, friends arc, of 
course, all pleased. But, “ Sister, you must hear 
William spt ak, he was the first in the school : 
dubbed an orator, and really 1 don’t know how he 
got it — hut you .shall hear. W’llliain, come, .speak 
your piece.” It is done ; he is applauded and — 
perhaps, ruined! Praise and flattery are the 
aliment on which he seeks to live ; self-sufficient 
and self-indulgent, he becomes vain, thoughtless, 
extravagant, and ambitious; but the catalogue 


of evils need •not be enumerated. Is not this 
notoriously to sacrifice the future to present 
effect? 

Surely the day in which we live displays much 
of the folly of compromise with injudicious pa- 
rents, and of faulty conception in the instructors 
of children and young persons. Arithmetic, writing, 
drawing, music, grammar, and the use of the globes. 
— but I will not enumerate subjects taught. I 
will suppose the general instruction to bo com- 
lilclc, and 1 care not if it be supposed to compre- 

I hciid the whole circle of the sciences. I ask, is 
the mmd educated? Are youth instructed to 
think that is, to digest as well as acquire know- 
ledge. 'I’liey can perhaps read Virgil or Cicero, 
Livy or Tacitus ; they may liavc been well disci- 
plined 111 the language, and conducted through 
some of the wntings of Xenophou, or of the 
Gieek poets, and can repeat passages of Alscby- 
lus, Sophoch's, or Pinflar , but have they learned 
to lead human nature, to riMd and to study the 
character of men, their own character, the spi- 
rituals of moral truth, the right use and applicfttion 
of reason, the tine end of life, and the hook of 
revelation ■'> Have tliey been disciplined to just 
sentiments, trained to proper pursuits, prewarned 
and forearmed against temptation, truly prepared 
for this world and another, and shown how' to use 
success, and how to sustain adversity ‘i What is 
education ?— But I pass on. 

What saenfiee to the jiresent is visible in the 
formation of matrimonial alliances ! There arc, it 
is said, comparatively few happy matches , hut 
the icason of this may be discovered in the ni- 
siiffieieiit basis on which they commonly rest. 
The wise purpose of Provideiiee is coiitiniially 
iiutcrvailcd by the folly of mankind, who by be- 
ginning 111 passion without principle ei^d in dis- 
aji}ioiutmeiit and misery. There are either no 
CfileiilatiuiKS oi the future, or they are altogether 
wrong: theie is a gross erroi committed in the 
antlnnetie of mural science. Without even ad- 
verting to the .scriptural doctrine respecting 
liemg " unequally yoked together,” it is obvious 
th.it the present engrosses the entire object of 
pursuit, or the future only as subsidiary to.the 
present. Personal attractions, possessions or ah 
lances, usually comprehend the schcim* of an- 
ticipated bliss , while the superior qualities of 
mild are overlooked. The pleasing is sought 
witli supreme and exclusive eagerness. The taste 
IS to be gratified, friends are to be studied, con- 
nexions are to be secured ; hut how life is to be 
improved, faculties of usefulness are to be culti- 
vated, a profitable companionship is to be ob- 
tained, an association that shall have its import- 
ant hearings upon the real welfare of the future, 
of another generation, and an everlasting being 
IS to he secured, enters not into the trifler’s ideas. 

Ill tiiriimg my thoughts to tiic preacher and 
the pulpit, to exemplify the general position. 1 
would have realized the awful results of the trim- 
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ming and compromising style of^hionable ad- 
dre8S>-the seeking to please, the aim at display, 
and the ruinous concealments or perversions of 
the gospel to suit a vulgar or conciliate a refined 
or wealthy and influential hearer, which naturally 
might have claimed a place in these delineations, 
but the vivid and graphic poetry of Cowper su- 
perseded other thoughts, and will doubtless in 
the reader's estimate most properly close these 
lucubrations. 

“ I vcuenite the man, whose heart is warm, 

Whose hands are pure, whose doctnno and whose life 

Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 

That he » honest m the sacred cause. 

To such 1 render more than mere respect, 


Whose actions say that they respect themaelvsi. 

But loose in mords, and in manners vain, 

In conversation frivolous, in dress 
Extreme, at once rapacious and proftise; 

Frequent in parh with lady at his side, 

Ambling and prattling scandal as ho gow ; 

Btit rare at home, and never at his books, 

Or with hiB pen, save when he scrawls a card ; 
Constant at rout% familiar with a round 
Of ladyships, a stranger to tho poor. 

Ambitious of preferment for its gold, 

And well prepared, by ignorance and sloth, 

By infidelity and love ot world, • 

To make Cod’s work a sinecure; a slave 
To hiB own pleasures and his patron’s pndc ; 

From such apostles, O yc mitred heads, 

Preserve the church ! and lay not careless hands 
On skulls that cannot teach, and will not learn.” V. 


HAIIUBREADTII ESCAPES.-.N 0 . I. 

BBUCE I^r ABYbSINla. 


On the 8th, in the evening, a little before six 
o’clock, when 1 w as making ready to go to the 
Shekh, a message came that he was busy and 
could not see me ; with which, for a time, I 
w'ns very well pleased. About ten arrived a 
naked, very ill-looking fellow, more like an execu- 
tioner than any otlicr sort of man, with a large 
broadsword in his hand, and seeming] v very 
drunk. Ho said he w’as one of tho Shokhs of 
.Tehaina, and in a little tnno became extremely 
insolent. He first demanded coffee, w'hich was 
given him ; then a new coat, then some civet, 
and, last of all, drawing his sword, that we should 
instantly provide him with a new scabbard, ins 
ow’ii being but a piece of common leather, which 
he threw w'lth a kind of indignation down upon 
the floor. Till that time I had been writing 
these very*memoirs, at least the journal of the , 
day. 1 was not any way afraid of one drunkard, 
hut laid down my pen, wondering where this 
insolence was to end. Before I had time to 
speak a word, I heard my old Turk, the sheriffe 
Hagi Ismael, say, “You are of the Jehaina, aie 
you ? then I am of the Daveina and with that 
he caught the stranger by the throat, taking his 
sword from him, which he threw out of the house, 
after casting the owner violently upon the floor. 
Tlie fellow crept out upon all-four, and as soon 
as he had picked up his sword, attempted again 
to enter the house, which Solinmn perceiving, 
snatched his own short crooked sword from a 
pin where it hung, and ran readily to meet him, 
and would very speedily have made an end of 
him, had I not cried out, “ For God’s sake, Soli- 
man, don’t hurt him ; remember where you are.” 
Indeed there was little reason for the caution, 
for when the Arab observed a drawn sword m 
the Turk’s hand, he presently ran away towards 
the town, crying “ Ullahl Ullah ! Ullah !” which 
was “God! God I Cod!” an exclamation of 
terror, and we saw no more of him ; whilst in- 
stead of a ncfv scabbard, he left his old one m 


the house. Seeing at once the cowardice and 
malice of our enemies, we were now apprehensive 
of fire, things were come to such an extremity ; 
and as our house was composed of nothing but 
dry canes, it seemed the only obvious way of 
destroying us. 

On the ttth, in the morning, I sent Sohinan 
with the scabbard to Fidele, and a grievous com- 
plaint against the supposed Shekh of Jehaina for 
ins insolence the night bciorc. Shekh Fulele 
pretended to be utterly ignorant of the whole, 
made light of what had passed, and said the fel- 
low was a fool. But a violent altercation took 
place between him and my servant, black Soli- 
nian, who then told him all Ills mind, threatening 
him with Yiusine’s immediate vengeance, and as- 
sming him he was, before this, fully informed of 
his behaviour. They however both cooled before 
parting ; Fidele only reeoinmend(*d to Sohinan 
to persuade me to give him two thousand piastres, 
VMthout which he swore 1 should never go alive 
out of Atbara. Soliinan, on the other hand, 
declared that I was a man that .set no value on 
money, and therefore earned it not about with 
me, otherwise 1 should not refuse what he de- 
sired ; but warned him to think well before he 
uttered such expressions us he now had done. 

In the course of conversation, as Soliinan told 
me, the Shekh gave him several hints, that if he 
would agree with him and help to rob and mur- 
der me, he should share the booty with him, and 
it would never be known. But Soliinan pre- 
tended not to understand this, alw'ays assuring 
him that 1 w'as not the man he took me for, and 
that, except the king’s present, all I had was 
brass, iron, and glass bottles, of no value to any 
but myself, who only knew how to use them. 
They then fini.shed their discourse ; and he de- 
sired Soliman to tell me that he expected me at 
the usual hour of six o’clock to-morrow evening, 
which was Friday, the 10 th. 

Tiiis seemed to me an extraordinary appoints 
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ment, because Friday is their festival, when they 
eat and drink heartily, nor did I ever remember 
any of them to take medicine upon that day. But 
with Fidcle all was festival, not even their annual 
solemn feast of Ramadan did he ever keep, but 
was unh'ersally kno\vn to be an unbeliever, even 
ill what was called his own relif;ioii. 1 had still 
this farther objection to wait upon him at night, 
— that he had gone so far as to solicit Solimau 
to assist him in murdering mo. But I coiibidered 
at last, that we could not escape from his hands, 
and that the only way to avoid the danger was 
to brave it. Providence, indeed, seemed all 
aloiig to have reserved our deliverance ior our 
own exertions, under its direction, as all the 
wayswve had taken to get relief from others had 
hillierto, in appearance at least, niiscnnied. How> 
evei, It was rcholved to go armed, for fear of the 
but to conceal our wi'api 
no nmlirage. 1 had u small llrosciau hliimler- 
huss, about twenlj -two inches in the barrel, which 
had ujuiiit in the stocl., so that it folded double. 
It hung by an iron hook to a thin belt uiulei iiiy 
h'li arm, dost* to my side, (piite iiiipereeivcd, like 
a uitlass. 1 likewise took a jiair tl pistols in 
my gndle, and iny kmfo as usual. All these 
were periectly eoveied by ni) Imriioose ; so that 
with a little attention, when J sat down, it was 
iipossible to discovei mv liaving 

out me. Ilagi Ismael tin* Turk, Soliiiian my 
seivant,und two otbei Moorish servants, took also 
their the arms, small and gieat, and sw'ords, along 
with them. We all went to the liouse of the 
Sliekh a little before seven o’clock in the evcmiig. 
1 enteied the back door into the squaic where 
tin* women’s bouse was , but di-elmcd going so 
tai as tlieir upartment without leave, turning to 
the left Inind into tlie side ot tlie sipinie when* he 
usually stayed. 1 was surprised to meet but one 
servant, a black boy, in the whole lioiisi*, and lie 
tamed me to the Sliekh, mj servants remaining 
at the outer door. 

Fidele was sitting in a spacious room, in an 
alcove, on .i large broad sofa like a lied, with India 
eiirtums gathered on each side into festoons. 
Upon seeing the boy, in a very surly tone he 
called foi a pipe , and, in much the same voice, 
said to me, “W'hat! alone?” 1 said, “Yes, 
what were his eominands w’lth me?” 1 saw he 
either was or affected to be drunk, and vvliiclievcr 
was the case, I knew it would lead to mischief, 
1 therefore repented heartily of having conic into 
the house alone. 

After he had taken two wliifTs of his pipe, and 
the slave had left the room, “ Are you prepared ?" 
said he ; “ have you brought the needful along 
with you ?" I wished to liave occasion to join 
Soliman, and answered “ My servants are at the 
buter door, and have the vomit you wanted.” He 
said, with great passion, “ I want money, and not 
poison. Where are your piastres ? ” — | am a 
bad person,” said I, “ Fidele, to furnish you with 


l.'>3 

either. I have neither money nor poison ; but I 
advise you to drink a little warm water to dear 
your stomach, cool your head, and then lie down 
and compose yourself; I Will see you to morrow 
morning.” I was going out. ** Hakim," says he, 
“ infidel, or devil, or whatever is your name, 
hearken to what I say. Consider where you are ; 
this is the room where Mek Baady, a king, was 
slain by the hand of my father : look at his blood, 
where it has stained the floor, which never could 
be washed out. I am informed that you have 
20,000 piastres in gold with you ; either give me 
2000 before you go out of this chamber or you 
shall die ; I will put you to death with my own 
baud." Upon this he took up his sword, that 
was lying at the head ot his sofa, and, drawing 
It with a bravado, threw the scabbard into the 
middle of the room , and tucking the sleeve of 
his shirt above his clbo^ like a butcher, said, “ 1 
wait your answer.” 

J now stept one pace backwards, and dropt 
the burnoose Ixdiind me, bolding the little blun- 
dcibiiss ill my hand, without taking it off the belt. 

1 said ill a firm tone of voice, “ 'lliis is my an- 
swer ; I .«n not a man, as 1 have told you before, 
to die like a beast by the hand of a drunkard , on 
your life, 1 charge you, stii not from your sofa." 
I had no need to give this injunction ; he heard* 
tlie noise which the closing the joint in the stock 
>f the blunderbuss made, and thought 1 had 
cocked It, and was about instantly to fire. lie let his 
swoid drop, and threw himseU on his back on the 
sof.i, crying, “ For God's sake, Hakim, I w'as hut 
jesting.” At the same time with all his might 
he cried, “ Brahmin’ Mahomet! El room! El 
I'ooin!'*'’ — It one of your serv ants approach me,” 
said I, “that instant I blow you to pieces; not one 
ot tbeni sliall enter this room till they briflg in my 
•scivants with them ; I have a iiiiinbor of them 
armed at your gate, who will break in the instant 
they he.ii me tire.” 

'I’he vvmneii liad come to the door. My ser- 
vants weic admitted, each liaving a bhindeibuss 
in Ins band and pistols at liis girdle. We were 
now greatly an overmatch for the Shekh, who 
sat far back on the sofa, and pretended tlfat 
all he had done was in joke, in which his ser- 
vants joined ; and a very confused, desultory 
discourse follow'cd, till the Turk, shcrifte Ismael, 
happened to observe the Sliekh’s scabbard throw'ii 
upon the floor, on which he fell into a violent 
fit of laughter. He spoke very bad Arabic, mixed 
with Turkish, as I have often observed. He 
endeavoured to make the Shekh understand, that 
drunkards and cowards had more need of the 
scabbard than the sword ; that he, Fidele, and the 
other drunkard that came to our house two or 
three nights before, who saM he was Shekh of 
the .lehaina, were just possessed of the same por- 
tion of courage and insolence. 

* M ooom, tbai is, “ nil his somutft*' 
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As no good could be cxpectecf from this expos- 
tulation, I stopt it, and took iny leave, desiring 
the Shekh to go to bed and compose himself, and 
not try any more of these experiments, which 


would certainly end in his shame, if not in his 
punishment, lie made no answer, only wished us 
good night. — Bruce's Travels. 


CONCEALMENT OF THE TRUTH. 


“ The truth should not be spoken at all times,” 
is one of those convenient sayings which arc fre- 
(|tient in the mouths of those men who look upon 
getting on in this world as the chief end of man, 
and can pardon any thing but mi^ifortuno and ill- 
success. We do not ({uarrel with the maxim 
upon the face of it, but wo dread the abuse that 
may be made of it in the way of application. It 
degrades to a question of expediency, that which 
1 intrinsically a question, of right and wrong. It 
Inis a leudcricy to make men moral cowards, in- 
‘'incere and shuffling traitors to virtue, laying 
tins flattering unction to their souls whenever 
they are called upon to say a disagreeable truth, 
and by their very silence doing homage to the 
(‘Vil principle. 

It may well be doubted whether the occasions 
in which the truth ought not to be spoken are 
•not so very rare as to be merely exceptions 4o a 
general rule, “ The best state,” sa5s a Ronmn 
historian, “ is that in wliich a man can think us 
he pleases, and speak as he thinks and the 
sentiment would do honour to a Christian pen. 
As truth is the highest good, so the search after 
it, and the contemplation of it, 
highest exercise and state of the mind. To speak 
the truth, is at once onr first duty and our noblest 
privilege. In the eloquent language of Lonl 
Racon, *“the inquiry of truth, which is the hive- 
making or wooing of it ; the knowledge of truth, 
which IS the presence of it ; and the liehef of 
liuth, winch is the enjoying of it, is the soveieigii 
good of human nature.” 'I’lie service of truth, 
which is at once so honourable and so improving, 
demands tlie whole man without reserve, qualifi- 
cation or exception. As a good soldier, in enter- 
ing into battle, does not admit the possibility of 
a retreat, so he wlio enlists under the liariners of 
truth, should not admit the possibility of being, 
even by silence, disloyal to lier cause,— of ever 
entering into any agreement with falsehood, or 
of ever omitting to show, by positive acts, his 
steadfast fidelity to his engagements , for sms of 
omission arc sms, as well as those of coimnissiun. 

The yoke of truth is not easy, nor is her bur- 
den light. The cxjiression of Shakspeare, “ ’tis 
as easy as lying,” has passed into a proverb ; and 
the converse of the proposition is equally true. 
To speak the truth always and resolutely, requires 
a robustness of tlie moral constitution not easily 
attained, even by those who are compounded of 
the finest elements. He who w'ould acquire 


j such, must east aside all qualifying and iempo' 
riziiig doctrines ; as he who aims at a healthy 
state of body, foregoes intemperance in eating 
and drinking. In both eases, such conduct is a 
sacrifice to present selt-iiidulgcnce, at the expense 
of future improvement. 

A nuiuly adherence to truth is seldom any 
disadvantage to one, eien in a worldly point of 
I view. A sincere man sometimes makes an enemy 
by his frankness, hut he cannot fail of his respect 
at the same time , and the respect of an enemy 
is better than the eontemjit of a friend Men vvlio 
carry their hearts upon their bps, and make the 
honest expression of their sentiments a mattei of 
principle, have, generally speaking, the wannest 
friends, tlie most solid esteem, the most exten- 
.sivc iiifluenco, and the most lasting peace of 
mind. Those, on the contrary, wlio, from uite- 
restt'd motivi*s, ker*p back and disguise their opin- 
ions, and turn tlnur sails so ns to ealdi e\ery 
]>assing breath of expediency, an* seldom trusted. 
They carry no weight of ebaraeter w'ltli Ibem ; 
if Ibey make lew enemies, they make few friends. 
With all then dexlious nianageincnt, their inge- 
nions webs of policy, they are always found out , 
a child can see tlirongh the flimsy \cil willi 
which they hide their motives, and jierceive then 
selfish essence. 

It has been fortunate for the world that there 
have been men in all ages who have never le- 
eognised the uuthont) of such W'lse saws os the 
one under consideiation, and have devoted them- 
selves to learn the truth, and to declare it at ail 
hazards. What would have been the condition 
of the world at this time, if Wickliffe and Luther 
had prudently held their tongues, as, no doubt, 
many of their judicious friends advised them to 
Erasmus was a man wlio thought the truth was 
not to be s))okcn at all times ; and with all his 
learning and talents, what has been bis influence 
upon the world, what is his station in the hearts 
of the Christian woild, compared with that of 
Luther, his zealous and courageous friend, whom 
he so often reproves for his rashness, and advises 
to act with calmness and discretion V The man 
who follows the dictates of expediency, is like 
one who, in the night, suffers himself to be guided 
by a will-o-tbe-wisp, which may lure 'hlni into 
lonely woods and dangerous morasses. He who 
follows truth and principle is like the traveller 
who shapes his course by the polar star, which 
neither changes nor misleads. 
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THE SALMON FISHER, 


CHAPTER 111. 


Heaven has decreed that 1 should make to 
you a confession of my criine. Your late bro- 
ther, Sir Charles N * * * * *, by whose death 
you inherit tlic family estates, was educated with 
me at the same school. Our dispositions, though 
considerably opposite to each other, inasinueh os 
Ills was passionate and haughtY, and mine even, 
cirrogunt, — were far fiom preventing 
mutual esteem , indeed I believe mine was the only 
temper in liie wliole estaiilisinnent at all capable 
ot eojiing with that ot jioor Charles, he would 
sometimes say it wms like Minena’s shield, liom 
which the arrows ot Ins own wrath were sure to 
tall hlnnted to the ground. It is one tlimg to 
possess a had teinpei, and another to pc 
had disposition. Charlo 

1 liu\e known it to sutler gieatly from the conse- 
quenec s of his own hasty passions. Many a 
time have I pleaded Ins cause against the whole 
bod) of scholars ; he has wept for gratitude tor 
ni\ triumph ; ami yet, had 1 ventured to contra- 
dict him an hour after, would have treated me 
with insolence and contempt. Nevertheless 1 
lielieve Charles lo\ed mo above all others, I 
also regarded Imn beyond every tiicMid. Vn 

ot the same* collc'ge. 
It was our custom and delight to read and to 
study together, our bemks weie mutual pioperU. 
Ch'iiles was mdependcnl, but T was not. I had 
oHer ol a situation nmler goveiniiieiit , it 
•itimly was in\ intention to accept it. and i 
dc'ign iibnndantly strengthened itself in the 
r.ithcr tii.in the diminishing gusts ol j 
iiolhei’s temper People who, as the 
‘know him,’ us<*d to smile at Ins wayward- 
■. , blit 1 < oil’d neviT bung iiiysell to deride ! 
tbe .itisiuditK’s oi a tneml \V lien 1 mentioned j 
separation, in eonsequenee ol uiy 
(’hailes, as 1 exjiected, buist fortli like a mad- 
man lie acensed me of dissimulation, ni ]irofess- 
ing a liiendshi]) for him wliicli, be said, 1 never 
cnteitained , he loaded me with invectives, nay, 
even wuth threats, it I dared to leave him. Find- 
ing, however, all his indignation iiisutticient to 
call from me a look of reproach, he became sud- 
denly much affected, and conjured me, by all 
our ancient attachment, to remain with him as 
long as 1 lived. In a short time he expected to 
inherit estates to the amount of twenty thousand 
a year, which it was his best wish I also should 
enjoj^ilicre was, besides, a valuable living on 
the ^ of coming into his gift ; he intended to ' 
present me with it. In short, Charles put on so 
many amiable bcliavioiirs, independently of ex- 
hibiting such flattering prospects, that I vowed 
to unite my destiny with his, and to live only 
where he lived. This was done in the enthiui- 


j astic ardour of youth. Alas 1 I have thought 
I since it was to be, else why should two such 
opposites so closely link themselves to each 
other. 

" In a short time Charles became master of 
Ills property. He bad otleii expressed a wish 
to make the tour of Europe, and resolved to do 
i what he called style. Of course, 

; had vowed never to live asunder, 1 was hi 
conipaniou. Happy would it have been lor me 
it tile vessel that conveyed us from our native 
.shores, had sunk w'itli us to the bottomless depths 
of ocean ; but no, we arrived safe on the coiiti- 
j nent, and were, for a yme, surrounded by every 
enjoyment which wealth could procure. At 
Pans we rushed through the mazes of fashion 
and folly, till we were almost weary of the name 
ot pleasure. It is nut material that I dwell on 
these tlniigs ; the catastrophe of my story ap- 
proaches, let me hurry over it, for the recoller- 
tioii which it brings drives me almost to mad- 
ness. 

** It w'as at Vienna : we had been there about 
a fortnight, when we were invited to a s|ileruli(l 
eiilertumirient given by one of the nobility. 

! Charles and myself were unluckily placed at the 
1 same card table, a circumstance 1 always, it pos- 
sible, avoided, on account of his quairelsi 
propensity ; it w'as not, however, in this insiaiiee, 
to he coimteractcd. 1 had been dimknig during 
the ntternoon, and came m excellent spnits, which 
iisiderubly heightened by an uiieuinmoii 
run of good luck that now attended iiu^ I was 
thiow'ii quite off my guard, even with respect to 
Chaiies. Jiy some means one of the cards, while 
1 wus dealing, tell under the tubh* ; 1 did not 
perceive it ; hut Charles who, with the rest of 
the company except myself, was a consideral 
losoi, in .struggling w'lth th(' irritation ot his feel- 
ings, cast his eyes on the earpet, and discovered 
the circumstance. The fury with which he hud 
been battling now rushed forth , he never .suffered 
himself to wait for an explaimtion, but m a frenzy 
of passion, in a voiee bourse with rage, ueeused 
me of tin* basest and most dishonourable practice. 

In vain did I attempt to speak , the voice of my 
own friend condemned me, and no one cared to 
become my advocate. My offer to return the 
money I had won, .served to inerease tbe general 
indignation, it looked like a confession of guilt, 
and was naturally succeeded by an universal 
burst of the loudest derision. 1 was under the 
necessity of quitting that apartment m a manner, 
and under mortification, the thoughts of which 
are temhle. As I moved toward the door I 
encountered the looks of Charles; pale as the 
sheeted corse, he was leaning against a pillar for 
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support ; already there was contrition in his fea- 
tures. With a denunciated curse, I lifted up 
my clenched fist as he fearfully ventured to gaze 
upon me, and fted from the scene of my disgrace, 
hearing with me all the agonies of a wounded 
heart ; my uncovered head, exposed to tlie in- 
clemencies of the niglit air, my burning temples 
throbbing from the agitation of my mind. I did 
not recollect my situation, till I found myself 
near an old draw-bridge, which crossed a part of 
th(' Danube, and conducted to Charles’s lodgings. 
The keeper of this bridge was perfectly known 
to me , in passing his dwelling I had often stayed 
to converse. The night was dark and unusually 
stormy. Guided by the glimmer of a light whicli 
was always suspended on the opposite side of the 
water, to direct the footsteps of the passengers 
over the bridge, 1 entered Kelfine’s dwelling. 
The old man, who was h^lf nslee]) in his chair, 
.started at the wild and death-like hue of my 
countenaiicp, rather than at my unusual vi.sit, for 
1 w.is accustomed to return from Vienna to the 
ch.iteau at all hours. 1 threw' myself on a stone 
bench, and wiping the cold perspiration from my 
blow, reipiested a draught of water, and the bel- 
ter to account for the loss of my hat, and the 
visible .igitation of my mind, insinuated that 1 
liad been assaulted by desperadoes. Kelltne, 
wlio owed me some obligations, was so exaspe- 
rated at tile insult he readily imagined 1 had re- 
cen i*(l, that, taking down his fire-arms, he .sum- 
moned ins son from rcpo.se, and issued forth, w itli 
the intent, if not to detect the assailants, at least 
to rocov or my hat from the place from w liere 1 
pietciided to have lost it. My eiitieatie.s were 
of no avail, he w'ould go ; shame forbade me to 
contradict my assertions ; what else can I think 
than it uatt to be’ Jt was the unlucky prelmie 
to w’hut ensued. AMieii I found myself once 
more alone, the sense of tiic injur}, llie indignity 
I had sustoxued burned more fieicely wiilini me, 
I felt like one in tlie very act of swooning, ami 
throwing open the back door, h'lrried over a 
liridge of planks, and entered Kclfine’s gaiden, 
which ran along the banks of the river, and tlic 
border of the road. As I hastened to the rolling 
waters, I meditated to dash my hated form into 
their dark l^ce.sses. 1 had worked myself up to 
a fit of desperation, and was aliout to take an 
everlasting idnnge, when that voice which alone 
could have recalled tliu desperate intention, met 
my ear. I paused for a moment to listen , 
through the range of the trees I could hut too 
well distinguish the oiiee-loved voice of Charles ; 
he was speaking to his servant, and charging him 
to return to Vienna, on some commission, the 
nature of which I would not trouble myself to 
learn. A demon-like gladness dawned in my 
heart that I still existed , a base, horrible thought 
entered my mind ; my irretrievable wrongs ru.shed 
furiously through my blood. I resolved, since 
fate had thvs far assisted me, to take ample re* 


venge on my destroyer. I ran, or rather flew, to 
the draw-bridge ; I had often raised it in sport ; 
each axle was familiar to my touch ; in an in- 
stant it hung in the air by my*liand, and Kel- 
fiiie’s beacon-light was placed in such a direction, 
as to convey to the approaching victim every 
resemblance of safety. 1 heard the footsteps of 
his steed, they were slow and melancholy; there 
was an awful chilliness in the sound that made 
me tremble. Charles, my oncc-Iovcd friend, rode 
fearlessly towards the edge of the biidge : I 
heard his cry of dismay, 1 witnessed the closing 
roar of the waters as they wrapt his body m 
death, and, more dreadful, I heaid the echo of 
my own wild laugli in the air, and imagined it 
the exulting accent of some infernal agent, w ho 
had prompted me to a deed of murder. The 
chain of the bridge tell from my ix'rveless gru'.p, 
again studded o.xk sank to its restr. 
place. 1 had scarcely powei to st.Uid, and stag- 
gering back to kelline’s cottage, tell lifeless on 
the floor. 

“ On recovering from that too short state of 
torpor, I found myself m the arms of the old 
man of the hou‘*e, his son was ehatinir my 
hands, which were cold as clay. Theie was a 
look of iiuiuiry about my attendants tluitulaimed 
me. I felt keenly the desolation of my wTCtched 
state; 1 felt mjself that worst of all human 
monsters — an assassin ' The first idea that cnine 
coiieelly to my mind was a sense of my own 
danger ; and shaking otf the lethargy ^^hleh 
hung about my nerves, 1 plueeil in the hand of 
Kclfinc a remunerating piece of gold, and huiiied 
to iny lodgings. It vmi.s no umisii.il thing for ini' 
to ariive late at the chateau. 1 had a key hy 
which I could at any time gam my apartment 
I passed the rcmuindei ot the night in sealing up 
such papers of importance as belonged to Chailes, 
.and dircetiMl them to yoimselt. I also left on 
iny diessing'tahle a sum ot mono}, iiiori’ than 
was due to the hostes-* ; and, going down to the 
stable, .saddled one of my horses, the other being 
still at Vienna, and took my departure hcfoio 
dawai. The sun had performed half his cour‘*c 
ere 1 ventured to alight , conscience seemed to 
paint the development of my guilt on my fea- 
tures, and 1 feared each person I encountered 
should examine them. At lengtli ray steed being 
almost overcome with iatiguo, 1 turned into a 
.solitary and miserable inn, 'at .some distance from 
the public track, the keeper of which not being 
accustomed to gue.sts of my appearance, was 
obsequiously polite, and evidently thought I 
might consume all the provisions i« the province. 
My appetite, alas, was gone for ever! .^yiile I 
.sat meditating over, rather than taking wR re- 
freshments spread before me, 1 heard a loud cry 
of distress : there was a time when such a sound 
had merely awoke within me a sensation of sur- 
prise, it now almost shattered my frame ; a strange 
impulse directed my eyes to the lattice; they 
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were bringing the body of a drowned man from 
the river, which rolled heavily past the back 
paling of the inn. What motive could induce 
me 1 know' nut, but I pressed involuntarily forward 
to examine, with others, the features of the corse, 
as they extended it on the grass. All-seeing 
G(»d ! the torture of that instant is never to be 
exceeded, eieii by whole years of misery. It 
was the body of my friend, which Heaven had 
directed along the dark current of waters, to flash 
conviction in the murderer’s face ! I recoiled, in 
the distraction of my soul, from tlie appalling 
sight, and yet an unaccountable fortitude sustain- 
ed me at that dreadful crisis , I had virtue enough 
left within me to be assured that your brother 
received an honourable interment ; and 1 ho]ic 
the trial which that delay occasioned my heait, 
added to the repentant tears with which I watered 
his grave, may liereafter plead for nu*. Heaven 
knows, during that suspense, 1 resigned inyscll 
as lost, and dreaded each approaching lootstep 
as some arresting accuser. From this place I 
huriied, unsuspected and unmolested, to Switzer- 
land, and buried my remorse in its wildest se- 
clusions. It was among these mountains I flist 
lielield Stella. Mine was the Ide of a heiniit , 
I seldom ({iiittod the cabin in which I first took 
up my lesidence. Illness w'oll-nigh sunk me to 
the grave, when tlu‘ old goatherd, W'ho wa*s in 
tlie habit of eonlrduiting to iny little wants, ap- 
])rised Stella's lather ol the circumstance , with 
the loice of a niinisteriiig angel lie stood before 
me, like mjself he had heon iiniortiinate, hut 
nut gniity. He endeavoured eipially to mitigate 
ill) cares and my disorder He knew not that 
liolli alike weie iiicurahle. Had not iny heart 
been too se.iied Stella’s piety and iniioeenee 
iimst have inspired it with the softest pa'^sion. 
llei f.itliei was the director ol tlieiude peasantry 
on their way to lieaien, .she was his only child. 
Ills only relative. He had little to hequealh, 
but he was too good a diiine to doubt the bounty 
of Onniipolcnce. A short time convinced me 
that 1 hud kindled a regard in Stella’s bosom 
which 1 could never return with my hand ; 1 
loved her, hut 1 loved her too tenderly to think 
ol nnilnig iier to a wretch so ofiending as 1 had 
been. 'I’he sudden death of her father left her 
without a friend, except myself , and a new and 
remarkable circiinistance which occurred made 
me resolve to (put Switzerland. My fears, iny 
conscience nevci slept there was a person conic 
to .settle in one of the cottages — he was a stranger, 
when the report reached mo 1 was on the rack of 
inquiry; I believed that he could be nothing 
less thu|^onie minister of justice waiting to ap- 
preheiflMc. By a winding descent, 1 contrived 
secretly to ajiproach the residence of the un- 
known ; and concealing myself among th(’ bushes, 
what was iny consternation at Indiolding, in the 
residents of the valley, Kelfiiie and Iiis son. 1 
hurried back to my habitation, and shutting my- 


self up till night, did not dare to go abroad. 
When it w'as dark, 1 went to take an eternal 
farewell of Stella ; I assured her that my life was 
ill danger ; that it was not possible for me to re- 
main any lunger in Switzerland. The friendless, 
unprotected Stidla, threw herself on the earth at 
my feet, and bathed in grief, besought permission 
to attend me. She was the only human being 
to whom 1 could attach myself ; her extreme 
youth, her heart-rending tears, her supplications, 
prevailed — we fled together. TIio vessel in which 
we sought Scotland was wrecked, but 1 was not 
yet to perish ! 'Hie asylum of this valley seemed 
to off(‘r me a retreat almost inifreqiiciitcd , yet 
even here the eye of an avenging Power, in your- 
S(*H, has jnirsued me. nie form of ('harles has 
never left me. 1 call upon you for forgiveness ; 
I have saved your life altlioiigh 1 destroyed that 
ol your brother. Yon .will not — you cannot re- 
fuse to protect Stella. On my knees I ask it. 
She will prove a blessing, for whieli God will 
bless you .” 

Thus ended this singular nuinuscript. It was 
most tiue that my brother had been drowned 
abroad , letters from the j)laco, and Oliver eircuni- 
Stances, hud assured us of the fact. Tin* most 
conv meiiig document was tiaoed, as 1 could now 
])erct'ive, by the pen of his unfortunate friend. 
Near as Sir Charles was to myself, 1 could not 
but pity the man whose best hopes he had so 
prematurely blighted ; and, on concluding liis 
narrative, the iiist impulse of my heait suggested 
that I should shelter him from danger, anil huiy 
his sec ret in oblivion. I know not bow far such 
a rcNolution may he consistent with the feelings 
of others, but 1 have since been gratified that it 
was consistent with mine. 

The niorniiig, with its earliest beams, found me 
still meditating on the contents of the narrative, 
and the best steps for me to jinrsuc , I had not 
even tlirown off iiiy clothes, when the sound of 
some one knocking hastily at the door of my 
chamber staitled me. I arose from the ehuir on 
which 1 had been scaled during the whole night, 
and ft*lt not a little surprised by the ghastly 
features of iny landlady, who came to infonii 
me that something terrible iiad occurred to 
Rholf. 1 guessed every thing — and, aecoinpanicd 
by Donald, went immediately to the cabin. On 
the* way, I learnt from one of the salmon fishers, 
that iiholf had reconiineiided Stella to retire 
earlier than usual to rest ; tin ice he had evinced 
a coinposure whieli hilled her into compliance. 
After a short space, however, the sound of foot- 
steps assured her that he had left the cottage ; 
uinl opening the lattice to listen, the report and 
flash of a pistol, at some distance, filled her with 
indescribable alarm. It was also witnessed by 
one or two of the peasants — they rushed to the 
spot — Stella’s fears were but too well founded — 
Rholf, the heart-broken Bliolf, had shot him- 
self! 
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On entering the cabin, I shall never cease to 
remember tlie affecting picture. Itholf was not 
quite dead nor insensible ; a stream of blood 
tnckled from the bandage which confined his 
temples, and sened to render the hvifi hue of his 
cheek more ghastly. Stella, with his icy hand 
locked in hcr’s, was kneeling, the awful image of 
despair, beside him. He turned his eyes to me as 
I entered , there was a mingled hue of shame and 
contrition upon his countenance. He received my 
hand with an effort almost beyond his strength, and 
pressing it to his dying lips, “ You forgive!” said 
he, faintly; “ As Heaven, I hope, will me and all 
sinners,” answered I. Ho shook his head sor- 
rowfully ; the weight of his last offence was upon 
him. It was no time for reproach — aw'fnl are the 
struggles of the dung suicide — life was fast 
ebbing. He looked fnnii me to Stella ; I gave 
him to understand that T adhered to Ins List in* 
junction, he feoblj pressed my hand as a token of 
his gratitude. In the eourse of an hour his senses 
vveic quite gone. He talked incessantly of 
Charles, it was the latest word that escaped him. 
We buried him by moonlight on th<* borders of 
the Fnlh, on the spot which he often selected 
while living j and, according to his own request, 


sculptured on the entombing rock which overhung 
his ashes : “ The grave of a Salmon Ftsher/* 
Contrary to my expectations. Stella did not 
give way to a violent excess of despair : with un- 
heard of fortitude she attended the remains of 
Rholf to his narrow tomb. She acknowledged 
till my arrival in the glen, being ignorant of his 
crime. Rliolf had since that time communicated 
to her the fatal secret. I hoped by the calmness 
of Stella’s manner, she might he induced 
to accept from me the offers Rholf had refused, 
and receive my protoctinn with iny hand, lint 
I w'as mistaken ; Stella’s though a still suffering 
spiiit was a noble one. Slie prockiiined not her 
_ lamentations to tin* woild, but the canker-worm 
I of gnef preyed iiyuin her iiroken heart, and she 

1 proved both her constancy and affection, n short 
period after his decease, by expiring on the tomb 
of the man she loved, ll.ilf a 
elapsed since those incideiifs took place, but the 
image of Stella and the salmon fisher have seldom 
been absent from my mind. Tliere is an im- 
portant moral to be extracted from the stoiy and 
fate of the latter, which I trust and hope may 
not prove unserviceable to the victim of tin- 
governed passion. 


THE MYSTERIOUS SHIP. 


WHFTiirn death is an eternal slee]), or whether 
it introduces us to another state of existence, it 
is an awful thing to die. It is very certain that 
reason is not able to demonstrate an immoital 
state of liayipiness or misery beyond the grave. 
The probabilities arc all in its kivoiir, hut we 
want more decisive evidence ; and the want in- 
creases to agony as we apprehend the appro-ic h of 
death to ourselves. Wh.it inaiikiiid are indebted 
to the ancient jdiilosophers, to Jesus (Christ, and 
to inodcTii infidels, will appear from tlic following 
allegory, which is no fable. 

Theic is a conntr) whose shores .are periodi- 
cally visited by a mystcrions ship from some f.ir 
dLstant .uid unknown land. Its arrival never fails 
to iiisjiire the inhabitants with dread and terror, 
for an armed band on every visit ravages the 
whole territory, and seizes innumerable victims, 
of eveiy age, of each sex. Such was tlic case 
for ages, before anj effort was made to repel the 
invaders. All submitted with silent awe , one 
generation was taken away, another, and another, 
and no one knew whither the reluctant voyagers 
were bound, for no one ever returned to ri’port 
to his fellows his own or their destination. 'S et 
the shij) was ever and anon anchoring in the har- 
bour, and always departed with the spoils of Iiit- 
luanity — the noble, the youthful, tlie wise, the 
witty and tlie gay, the rich and the pour, the tyrant 
and the slave, the mother and the tender infant at 
lUSr bosom, Duong a succession of ages, curiosity 
was intensely excited : the profound speculated ; 


the benevolent searched, and senrclied in v.ain for 
hoyie ; the wise, the grave, and the learned, all 
stiove to allay the universal anxiety, and to soothe 
their own hearts under the app.illing nssviranee, 
that the) too must obey the inexorable mandate, 
and be launched on that ocean, where, for .night 
they knew, llieir entire species wunld, sooner or 
later, be ingulfed. As tliese venerable sages le- 
tired, nn.able to solve tlie enigma, or to tell any 
thing s.itistactory cither oi the ship nr of the t.ite 
of those it daily and hourly was foreing liuin then 
native shores, “a mild form of humanity,” meek 
in wisdom, with the light of heaven r.uhating Ins 
brow, and the tenderness of the softest compas- 
sion touching ami animating Ins fe.ituros, was seen 
advancing ; his vmce of map'^ty hushed all the 
vvailmgs ot tlie bereaved and the sorrowing. Hi* 
allayed every fear, the ship, he said, belonged -to 
the country from whence he came, w'hcre he had 
dwelt ; that the nmltitudes, which had been lor so 
many generations the captives of its power, were 
removed to permanent habitations, where they 
were happy or miserable, according to the charac- 
ters they had formed and sustained in the society 
from whence they were taken ; that the hapjiiness 
of the good and virtuous was ineonceivaby|||nd that 
the misery of the vicious and the bad vM^ust in 
proportion to their guilt, but that both were placed 
m an umdiaiigcahle state , that he had the power 
of so prepaung them all for their mysterious voy- 
age that if they would place themselves under his 
guidauce and protection, be would secure their 
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rordiul reception in tlio'^e realins of hlessednpss : 
irom whence he tiad come, and to which ho was ! 
about to return ; that he had absolute authmity, 
both over the ship and the ministers of destiny, 
which were so often making their incursions 
among them ; that before their eyes he would gt 
and return the ventable Being who stood before 
them ; and that his principal object in visiting them 
was, to make tiiem ardently desire and long for 
the voyage they had contemplated with dismay. 
At the close of his address heaven opened, and 
a voice from thi* excellent fSlory said, “ This is 
my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased.” All 
manner oi diseases fled at his bidding ; the dead 
were raised, and evil spirits at his rebuke vanished 
into the outer darkness. From the voj'age which 
he said he would take, tie did not shrihk ; and on 
a tempestuous night, when such a storm as earth 
nor ocean ever witnessed belore oi since, raged 
with a fury winch tlirciitoiKMl ttic wreck ot natiuc 
Itself, he emliarked, and on tlic tliird day returned, 
while .1 thousand liannonies rolled along the glo- 
rious antlu'iri winch hailed the deliverer of men, 
under tfie endearnig clniractcr of the “ Hesurree- 
tiou and the I*itc ” But what means the rublile 
rout, who liavi* grotesquely assumed the toga of 
philosophy, while, in tlieir moral qualities the) be- 


tray tbeir affinity to the fabled satyrs of an ex- 
ploded superstition ? Hurrying forward to iiii'et 
the ship at its next visitation, who is it they in- 
sult witii their ribaldry 'i Can it be the great 
Teacher who has calmed tiic fears, and inspired 
the hopes of so many millions of our race Is he, 
and the light wdiich he has poured upon tlu* dark 
ocean of futurity, the object of their contumely 
and scorn 'i Is it the star by which this ship of 
heaven tracks its way over the pathless deep, and 
arrives so surely at its destined poit, which jno- 
Tokes the huotings of these birds of night v () J is 
It their ambition to extingiiisli every light in the 
great cemetery of human nature, and to leave 
olhing radiant hut the letters on its portals, pio 
elaiining death to be “ an eternal sleep , ” but 
winch the luuaniiigs, and fltful sighs, and the 
groans ot agonized spirits coming from out thi* 
darkness eontrndiet nml belie, wdiieli find then 
echo in those bosoms in wliieli there is a “tearful 
looking for of judgment and tiery indignation ? ” 
My brethren, need I add another touch to this 
.scene Philosophy without the Scriptures is no 
guide into futurity. Infidelity nyaimt tlu‘ Scrip- 
turcs is not merely n mistaken guide, but a despe- 
rate and malignant foe. — Styles's Lecture on the 
JmpjratioH of the Ltble. 


Ci E J 

IJazlitt'n 

'The little volume, from which the following selec- 
tioii«t, Ukeii altnoDt at random, a»-e made, wc are told 
was ori/'inaUy printed wilhuiit Mr. Harlitt's name. 
'J'lu-re couhl in-vcr Live boea any di‘<gui8<* of (he 
aiifhorslnp, ffoin fltoic who knew* any thiug whatever 
of his style The hook H (’nil o( otie-sided truths — of 
irnptrfeet truths — of no trutlis at all, — butalso of very 
ni my deep revealings and distiin I evhilMljous of i 

ji.il tialnie Merc we h.ivc, “ in the rovigli, ” all the 
fiiitlioi'a well-known theoiies of linman eliaractcr and 
action ; as well as Jini happiest princqiles of cntieisin 
uu jioetry and the arts. 

Wc open the leaves at a very masterly refutation of 
the reasonings of Mandrvtlle anil lluchefoncaHU. 

Tlie eiror m the unsonings of JVIaiidevillt:, Roclic- 
foueault, and others is Uu*. they hrst hnd out that 
theie is something mived ui the motives of all < 

lat they , 

must all aiise from one motive, viy., self-love. They 
make the exeejition the rule It would be 

p the argument, and prove that our most selhsh 
ill lions are disinterested. There is honour among 
thieves. Robbers, murderers, &c , do not commit 
those actions, from a pleasure in pure villany or for 
their own beileht only, but from a mistaken regard to 
the welfare or good opinion of those with whom they 
ediately connected. 

It IS ridirulouH to say, that compassion, fiicndship, | 
&c., are at Ixittoin only selfishness iii disguise, because 
it IS we An feel pleasure or pain in the good or evil of I 
others ; lor the meaning of self-love is not that it is 1 j 
who love, but tliat I love myself The motive is no j 
more selfish, because it is 1 who feel it, than thi* action | 
IS selhsh, because it is I wlio perform it. To piove a | 
man slKisIi, it is not surely enough to say, that it is j 
he w'ho feels, (this ib a mere quibble,) l)ut to show that 
he does not feel for another ; that is, that the idea of j 


dS. 

Charaeteristies.'] 

the suffering or welfare of others does not excite any 
feeling whatever of pleasure or pain in his mind, ex- 
cept tiom some reference to or reflection on IninscU. 
Self-love, or the love of self, means that I have an im- 
mediate interest in the contemplation of my own good, 
and that this is a motive to action , and benevoLiice, 
or the love of others, means m like uannuf that I 
the idea of the good nr 

evil that may hefal them, and a disposition to 
them m consecpicncu. Self-love, in award, is <.ytnpathy 
with myself, that is, it is 1 who feel it, and 1 who arn 
tlie object of it , in benevolence or compassion, it is 1 
wlio still feel sympathy, but another, not myself, m the 
olqect of It. It 1 feel sympathy with otheis at all, it 
mu-t be disinterested 'I'he pleasure it may give me is 
the uuustcpienee, not the cause, of my feeling' it. To 
insist that sympathy is self love b ' • — — ' *• 

feci for others, without being ourselves affected plei 
surably or painlully, is to make nonsen’^e ot the 
for it IS to insist, that in order to feel for 
others jiroperly and truly, we mubt in the first jdact 
fuel nothing. O'est me matiraisp plammterie. That 
the feeling exists in the imlividiial must be grunted, 
and never admitted of a question ; the only question 
is, how that feeling is caused, and what is its object-^ 
and it IS to cvpiess the two opinions that may he en- 
tci tamed on this subject, that the terms, “ self-love” 
and ‘‘benevolence,” have been appropriated Any 
other iiiteiprelutiuu of them is uu evident abuse of 
language, and a subterfuge in argument, which, driven 
from the fair held ot fact and observation, takes shelter 
m verbal sophistry. 

The confeiMou of our failings is a thankless oflice. 
It savours less of sinecrity or modesty than of ostenta- 
tion. It seems as if we thought our weakness as good 
as other jieo)>le’s virtues. , 

A man wJv> is always defending his friends from the 
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most trifling rliarges, \vill be apt to make other people 
their enemies. 

It has been observed, that tiie proudest people are 
not nice in love. In fact, they think they raise the 
ooject of their choice above every one else. 

The greatest hypoerires are tlie greatest dupes. This* 
is either because they think only of deceiving others 
and are off their guard, or because they really know 
little about the feelings or characters of others fiom 
their want of sympathy, and of consequent sagacity. 
Pei haps the lesorting to trick and artifice in the first 
instance, implies not only a callousness of feeling, but 
an obtusencss of intellect, which cannot get on by fair 
means. Thus a girl who is ignorant and stupid may 
yet have cunning enough to resort to silence as the 
only chance of conveying an opinion of her capacity. 

There are many who talk on from ignorance, rather 
than from knowledge ; and who find the former an in- 
exhaustible fund of conversation. 

We arc more jealous of frivolous accomplisbments, 
with brilliant success, than of tbe most estimable 
qualities without it. Dr. Johnson envied Gariick 
whom he despised, and ridiculed Goldsmith whom he 
loved. 

It argues a poor opinion of ourselves, when wc can- 
not admit any other clasa of merit besides our oWn, or 
any rival in that class. 

To deserve any blessing is to set a just value on it. 
The pains we take in its pursuit are only a consequence 
of this. 

The amiable is the voluptuous in expres«ion or man- 
ner. The sense of pleasure in ourselves is that which 
excites it in others ; or, the art of •pleasing is to seem 
pleased. 

Let a man’s talents or virtues be what they may, w’e 
only feel satisfaction in his society, as he is satisfied in 
himself. We cannot enjoy tbe good qualities of a 
friend, if lie seems to be none the better for them. 

True modesty and true pride are much the same 
thing. Both consist in setting a just value on our- 
selves— neither more nor less. It is a want of proper 
ppint to fancy ourselves inferior to others in those 
things in which wc really excel them. It is conceit 
and want of common sense to arrogate a superiority 
over others, without the most well-founded pretensions. 

The truly proud man knows neither superiors nor 
inferiors. The first he docs not admit of ; the last he 
does not concern himself about. People who are in- 
solent to those beneath them, crouch to those above 
them. Both show ecpia^ meanness of spirit and want 
of conscious dignity. 

Theic is neither so much vice nor so much virtue in 
the world, ns it might appear at first sight that there is. 
Many jieoplc commit actions that they hate, as they 
a%ct virtues that they laugh at, merely because others 
do so. 

Our opinions are not onr own, but in tbe power of 
sympathy. If a persoif tells us a jMlpable falsehood, 
we not only dare not contradict him, but wc dare 
hardly disbelieve him to his face. A lie boldly uttered 
has the effect of truth for the lustant. 

A man’s reputation is not in his own keeping, but 
lies at the mercy of tbe profligacy of others. Calumny 
requires no proof. Tbe throwing out malicious imputa- 
tions against any character leaves a stain which no 
after refutation can wipe out. To create an unfavourable 
impression, it is not necessary that certain things 
should be true, but that they have been said. I'he 
imagination is of so delicate a texture, that even words 
wound it. 


A nickname is a mode of insinuating a prejudice 
against another, under some general designation, which, 
us it offers no proof, admits of no reply. It does not 
render the person less contemptible or ridiculous in 
vulgar opinion, because it may be harmless hi itself, or 
even downright nonsense. By repeating it incessantly, 
and leaving out every other characteristic of the indi- 
vidual, whom we wish to make a by-word of, it seems 
as if he were an abstraction of insignificance. 

Want of principle is power. Truth and honesty set 
a limit to our efforts, which impudence and hypocrisy 
easily overleap. 

It 18 w'onderful how often we see and hear of Shak- 
speare’s plays without being annoyed by it. Were it 
any other writer, we should be sick to death of the 
very name. But his volumes are like that of nature, 
wc can turn to them again and again : — 

“ Ago cannot n ithcr, nor tustuin stale 
liiH infinite \.iriety " 

Even among the most abandoned of women, there 
is generally found to exist one strong and individual 
attachment, winch lemains unshaken through all cir- 
cumstances. Virtue steals, like a guilty thing, into 
the secret haunts of vice and infamy, clings to their 
devoted x'lctim, and will not be driven quite away. 
Nothing can destroy the human heait. 

We find persons who are actuated m all their tastes 
and feelings by a spirit of contradiction. They like 
nothing that other people do, and have a natural aver- 
sion to whatever is agiecable in itself. They read 
books that no one else reads; and are delighted with 
passages that no one understands but themselves. 
They only arrive at beauties through faults and diffi- 
culties ; and all their conce]>tioiis ai c brought to light 
by a sort of Ceesarcan process This is cKher an affec- 
tation of Bingulu) ily ; or a morbid taste, that can relish 
nothing that is obvious and simple. 

The greatest offence agamut virtue is to speak ill of 
it. To reconinieiid certain things is worse than to 
practise them There may be an excuse for tlie last in 
the fidilty ot passion , but the former can arise from 
nothing but an utter dcpiuvity ot disposition. Any one 
may yield to temptation, and yet fed a sincere love and 
aspiration after virtue ; but be who niaiiitams vice m 
theory, has not even the idea oi rapacity for virtue in 
his mind. Men err ■ fiends only make a mock at 
goodness 

There are some things the idea of which alone is a 
clear gam to the human mind. Let people rail at 
VII lue, at genius, and friendship, as long as they will, 
the very names of these disputed qualities arc better 
than any thing else that could be substituted for them, 
and embalm even the most angry abuse of them. 

Were good and evil ever so nearly balanced in real- 
ity, yet imagination would add a casting weight to the 
favourable scale, by anticipating the bright side of 
what is to come, and throwing a pleasing melancholy 
on t 1 c past. 

The difference between the vanity of a Frenchman 
and an Englishman seems to he this : — the one thinks 
every thing right that is French, the other thinks 
every thing wrong that is not English. The French- 
man IS satisfied with liis own country ; the Englishman 
is determined to pick a quarrel with every other. 

An accomplished coquette excites the passions of 
utheiM III proportion ns she feels none herself. Her 
forwardness allures, her indifference irritates desire. 
She fans tbe flame that does not scorch her owfljbosom ; 
plays with men’s feelings, and studies the eflt^ of her 
leveral arts at leisure and unmoved. 
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SPECIMENS OF A NEW DICTIONARY.— No. 1. 


Abi.utkin. — O ne of the eldest rites of religion 
Physical sanctification. To the Jew it was tin 
type of an inward cleansing; to the Hi.idoo iti 
the whole of religion ; to the mere nominal Chris 
tian, as administered in baptism, it seems to ac 
as a dispensation from all religion. 

Absolution. — Wlien pronounced hy man is ai 
impious usurpation of the highest prerogsitive o 
God ; a forgery of the Great Name of God on thf 
bank of Mercy ; a sacrilegious and clandestine em 
ployment of the great seal of Heaven for purpose* 
of party aggrandizeinont ; a cheat put on an immor- 
tal soul hy which it may be defrauded of eternal 
happiness. Compared with this, he who is fabled 
to have stolen fire from heaven — ^he who aspirec* 
to drive the chariot of the sun — and he who ap 
propriated the thundor«i of Jove, were only toying. 
According to the blasphemy of the councils ol 
Trent and Florence, the Divine Being himself 
cannot [iiirdon, (awful blasphemy!} unle.ss the 
jiriest bo willing. A more modern church pro- 
lessos to disown the power of absolution, but le- 
taiiis the form. Her form of absolution, profi'ss- 
edly differs from that of the Romish church in 
being only minisleriul or declatative; which, in 
the eyes of the ignorant many, must look like a 
disiiiietion witliout a difierencc ; and in the eyes 
of the ecincateil and uiipiejudicod few, like the 
analytic pow'ers of that famed theologian 

>Vho (’ould (listinfpilhi) and divide 
A Lair, 'twixt soutL and sontL-west side." 

But .sinely on a subject so solemn, such hair- 
splitting is worse than tiifiirig. 

Aiis'i iM'M I'. — A lost virtue. It is observable 
tliat churehc.s wbicli prescribe fast.s, atone for it 
by inesciibiiig leasts also — leiits and carnivals al- 
ternate. Tbe golden hh’jiu is habitual tcnipo- 
liiiiei*; winch, as ojiposed to gluttony, is a perpe- 
tual fast, and, as opposed to abstinence, a perpe- 
tual feast. 

Acclamation.— The mechanical agitation of 
the nil . alias, glory, fume. 

Am. I n. — The appoplexy of the soul. 

Biiii.ij. — Distinguished from every other book 
professedly divine, by its carne.st commendations 
of knowledge ; its solemn commands to acquire 
it ; its power of creating a thirst for it ; and by 
Its manifest intention of gratifying that thirst with 
a river clear as crystal. 

Custom. — T he great Pedagogue, who re<inires 
his pupils to believe without reason, and to obey 
without oxamination. 

Dv^s.— Noble deeds are great truths realized. 

Exfericncb, — A fragrant flower that grows on 
'the grave of the past. 

Feak.— The palsy of the soul. 

Goodness. — “ The parts and signs of goodness 
arc many,” saith Bacon. If a man be gracious and 

[No. 11. Maech 15, Itia?.— 2</.] VoL. i. 


courteous to others, it shows that he is a citizen 
of tile world . and that his heart is no island cut 
off from other lands, but a continent that Joins to 
them. If lie be compassionate towards the afflic- 
tions of others, it shows that his heart is like the 
noble tree that is wounded itself when it pours 
out its balm. If he easily pardons offences, it 
shows that his mind is planted above injuries, so 
that he cannot be shot. If he be thankful for 
small benefits, it shows that he weighs men’s mo- 
tives and not their trash. But above all, if he 
have St. Paul’s perfection, that he would wish to 
bo an anathema, for the salvation of liis bretliren. 
It show's much of u divine nature, even a kind of 
conformity to Christ himself. 

Hlhesy. — A morbi^ excrescence cut off from 
the body ecclesiastic; the existence of which, 
however, indicates that tlie body itself is in an 
unfiealthy state. Originally, the term heresy 
had no evtl import ; it simply meant a parly, 
whether good or bad, distinguished from another 
pat i If. 'Hie pharisees themselves — the great re- 
ligiou.s body of the Jews — are called a “ sect,” 
or “heresy.” Hence the Apostle Paul, when 
rlefending himself before Agrippa, says that he 
“lived a Pharisee, according to the strictest 
ipeffiy, heresy or sect, of their religion.” Jose- 
phus also, himself a pharisee, speaks of the heresy 
if the pharisees, as excelling others in the know- 
ledge of the Jewish law. Clirlstians originally 
formed the heresy of the Nazareiies. But Bigotry 
las placed the word among her numerous syno- 
lymes of evil. And what wonder, when the 
very elements themselves have been pressed into 
icr service, and she has talked of the “ Protestant 
/bids,” and the “ Popish tides.” 

Index exfurgatorius. — The Pope’s Annual. 
Tlic Cardinals’ Review. A bar thrown across 
,he stream of intellectual commerce. 

KnowledgI',. — A molehill in the Amazon val- 
ley of our Ignorance. 

•oGic.— The scaling ladder employed in stomi- 
ng the citadel of truth. » 

Miser. — His head is one entire organ of ac- 
quisitiveness. A living volume of political 
•couoray shabbily bound. A great family save- 
all, whose light during life is under a bushel, and 
•xpire.s, at last, in a stench. He would think it 
irodigal to give away even his affections ; and, 
hcrcforc, instead of marrying, keeps a mistress— 
,old. He has the honour of giving a name to 
he large family of the miseroMe, and of greatly 
iigmcnting its numbers. 

Nonsense. — Every one’s sense that opposes us. 

Ofinion. — A brat, not begotten, but adopted ; 
lut retained and defended as pertinaciously as if 
It were begotten ; as the sparrow treats the 
uckoo — and its note like the cuckoo’s too. 

Pebbxcution. — T o make excellentfiersecutior, 

M 
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take equal parts of ignoranre, tlie root of which 
has grown ft>r ages in the same spot — prejudice, 
that has flourished and grown rank in tlio damp 
and shade of a venerable wall — and of power, 
quantum «t//f.-—mix, and let them stand till they 
ferment. If necessary, agitate them a little, and 
fennentation will instantly ensue. This mixture 
has never been known to fail. 

Questions. — Yes, and no, are made to answer 
most questions ; properly speaking, however, they 
can answer but very few ; for there arc but few 
absolute affirmatives or negatives in our posses- 
ion ; the terms require modification. 

Rinrcui.E. — Tliere is nothing more ridicule- 
proof than a real grief. 

SioHB. — The heart's funeral oration over the 
past. 

TnuTH. — A fartliing candle in a fog. 

Vanity. — The victim pf a principle. 

World. — A green meadow in wliich men love 
to lie down, forgetting the proverb, that there is 
a snake in the grass. 

Zeal. — The soul in a state of combustion. 
Milton, in his ** Apology for Smectymnus,” having 
shown that all the natural passions of humanity 
were in Christ, and tliat what was all in him was 


A SCOTTISH 


The question. Who is Christ ? was once put 
to me, in a manner and under circumstances 
which will never fade from my memory ; and 
perhaps the knowledge of them may not be 
wholly vain and profitless to tlie world. 

On the morning of a Sabbath day, in the 
month of Juno, 1 was up betimes, as I had re- 
solved to go where, according to the custom of that 
part of tiic country, tlie sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper was to be dispensed, at a parisli church 
some twelve or fourteen miles distant, and several 
of the most distinguished preachers of tiie district 
were to unite their labours on this solemn occa- 
sion. 1 had not walked above half a mile up 
the hill from my father’s house when I met with 
Tom Allan. Tom and 1 had never been toge- 
ther on a Sabbath day, but as week-day friends 
we were very intimate. The plantations of young 
firs and larches on the hill gave shelter and 
accommodation to vast numbers of birds ; and 
in the delightful days of spring the cheerful 
warblings of the songsters, and the melancholy 
moaning of the ringdove, attracted Tom and 1 
to spend many an hour in their sylvan abode. 
The dell also, with its clear winding stream, its 
rifted rocks, and its tangled thickets, with the 
gurgling rapid, and the sounding cascade, had 
many fascinations for the young. Tom and 1 
studied ornithology in the wood, and botany in 
the dell ; and if our studies were not conducted 
in strict accordance with the canons of science, 


divided among his ministers — some to bo mild 
and others severe, some to be grave and others 
cheerful; “no man being forced wholly to dis- 
solve the ground-work of his nature — the san- 
guine to empty out all his sociable liveliness — 
or the choleric to expel the unsiniiing predomi- 
nance of his anger" — begs leave “ to soar awhile 
os the poets use,” in praise of zeal. “Zeal, 
whose substance is ethereal, arming in complete 
diamond, ascends his fiery chariot, drawn with 
two blazing meteors, figured like beasts, but of u 
higher breed than any the zodiac yields, re- 
sembling two of those four which Ezekiel, •jpd St. 
John saw j the one visaged like a lion, to express 
power, high authority, and indignation ; the other 
of countenance like a man, to cast derision and 
scorn upon* perverse and fraudulent seducers : 
with these, the invincible warrior, Zeal, shaking 
loosely the slack reins, drives over the heads of 
scarlet prelates, and such os are insolent to niiiin- 
taiii traditions, bniising their stiff necks under his 
flaming wheels. Thus did the true prophets of 
old combat with the false ; thus Christ himself, 
the fountain of meekness, found acrimony enough 
to be still galling and vexing the prelatical pha- 
risees.” 


SACRAMENT. 


they were delightful to tis, and it may he saved 
us from plunging into vices to which spirits so 
young and so buoyant might otherwise have been 
prune. Tom was inti'lligent and amiable , he 
was a lover of nature, and not without leveren- 
tial feelings for the God of nature. Of the (iod 
of grace he was however altogether ignorant ; 
because the light of Divine truth had not illumin- 
ated the dwelling of his father. 

Meeting Tom, as I have said, on the sweet 
morning of the summer Sabbath, he hailed mo 
with, “ How glad I am to have met yon ; how 
sweet the songs of the birds are ; let us visit 
them in their sylvan liabitatiuns, and spend tfi(> 
live-long day in the observation of that nature 
which IS so beautiful." 

“ My dear Tom,” said I, “ delightful as the 
woodlands are, this is not the morning fur resort- 
ing to them : 1 am going a farther distance, and 
for a dift'ercnt purpose ; and when 1 mention it 
to you, perhaps you will accompany me ” 

" Whither are you going, and what is your 
purpose?” said Tom. 

“ 1 am going," I replied, “ to the parish 
church at B— — , where there is this day to be 
solemnized the emblematical resemblance of the 
death of Christ, and of all that he did and suf- 
fered to restore fallen man to the grace and 
favour of Almighty God, and to a life of happi- 
ness exempt from pain, sorrow, and death.” 

“ Who u Christ f” asked Tom, with the same 
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single-heartedness with which lio and I wen 
aocustumed to question each other when cithe] 
tlie one or the other was run aground on the sul> 
jeets of our humble but heartfelt contemplations 

“ I cannot tell you at a word, Tom,” said I 
“ but come along with me, and perhaps you ma^ 
learn ; you and 1, you know, like better to teaci 
ourselves than to be tauglit.” 

Iltj instantly agreed ; and we went on our 
way talking upon such subjects as might be sup- 
posed to be most interesting to youths of our 

— youths, I may add, with little knowledge, 
but with no guile. 

Here I must candidly confess that, though I 
had been brought up strictly in what is called a 
religious manner, the love of religion was not my 
only motive for going to this distant* sacrament. 
There were many charms by the way. It led 
over the top of a hill, where a large stone cross 
marked the spot where, in times of old, the 
general of an invading army had fallen, after the 
total rout of his troops on tlie plain below'. The 
summit of this hill coinnianded an extensive view 
of a country quite new to those on the other 
side, exceedingly rich and beautiful, and now 
covered with luxuriant fields of wheat, and per- 
fumed with beans in full blossom. This made 
our journey feel shorter than it was in reality , 
and tliough we spake hut little we saw much. 
Tlie neh green [li.iiu was margined by a sandy 
be.icli, along wlindi tin* waves rolled in u small 
line of silveiy loam. In the offing, a reef of 
rocks, which hud h(*en fatal to many a manner, 
showed their erests by a covering of tlie same 
colour , and beyond them the sea apjicuied 
boimdless.aiid ils waters i educed to peifect tran- 
quillity. There wore tlius the einhlems of wealth, 
and d.iiigc'r, and immortality before us. 1 
liMVi* often ri'flceted on them sinee ; hut I be- 
lieve, at the time, I was more occupied with the 
simple gratification of the senses. 

We reached the church village in time to rest 
ourselves before the service of the day eom- 
inenced, and also to look aioiind us. The scliool- 
inastt r’s garden was lull of beautiful flowers ; 
and he and his family, as we could hear by the 
sound ot saerv'd music, were preparing by worship 
in the fatmly, for the more solemn rites of the 
church. Tlie church was a very liumhle and old 
fiLshioued .structure, (1 have alw'ays admired old 
churehes ; for they tell at onee that the people 
have been Christian for many generations). It 
stood on a rising ground, witli the simi»le me- 
morials of the dead on the green sward around 
it. Below there was a little dell with a small 
stream of clear water ; and beyond this there rose 
a soft grassy bank, fonning a curve, with its 
^middle bent from the point at which the 
'church stood. In the dell, close by the bank 
of the stream, there was placed that temporary 
sort of covered pulpit which, in that part 
of the country, is called « the tent,” the opening 


of the tent being toward the middle of the hank, 
and almost equally distant from every part of its 
circumference. The object of placing the tent 
here, was to make up for the smallness of the 
church, which was quite inadequate to accom- 
modate the crowds which collected there on 
those solemn occasions. Psalms, prayers, and 
sermons were alternately kept up in it during the 
morning service, while the more solemn rites 
were performing in the church ; and in the 
evening, wlicn the service became like that of an 
ordinary Sabbath, the whole assembled together 
in this rustic temple. 

On these occasions the gallery of the parish 

church of B was set apart for those who 

were yet too young fur sitting down at the com- 
munion table lu fellowship with the church ; but 
who were understood to be preparing themselves 
for arriving in due lirnq at that sacred honour ; 
ail honour which there and then was accounted 
a principal epoch in the life of the party. We 
of course took our station there ; and as there 
was no distinction of pews on the sacrament 
Sabbath, and we were early, we took our seats in 
the liont of the gallery. When the little bell 
began to tinkle, tlic people moved slowly and 
Mleutiy into the chufcli, till every part of it was 
full. The aged, the infirm, and some of the 
leading people of the parish occupied the eoin- 
iiinioii tahl(>, which extended along the middle 
of the church, witli the pulpit against the south 
wall opposite the middle of it, where, however, 

I division was left by which a passage could 
•asily be obtained from the one side to tlio other. 
The .symbolic bread and wine, covered up with 
ivhite cloths, were placed at each side of this 
jpciiiiig ; and some of those ministers who were 
o assist in the service of the day, and %lso the 
‘Idcrs of the congregation, were seated close 

►y- 

After all had been seated in due order. Dr. S., 
,lic parish minister, made his appearance in the 
dpit . and the sweetness of the day, the still- 
'ss of the scene, and the expression of anticipa- 
,ion and hope upon must counlcuaiice.s, rendered 
‘ven the still life of it impressive, and sliuwed 
Icarly how necessary a sober dopurtinent is, for 
»rcpanng the mind for religious rites. Tlie doc- 
or, after a little pause, rose, and with a .suitable 
ireparatiuii read the psalm with which tlie ser- 
ice of the day was to begin ; — 

” Wp ’ll go into Ills tiilioniacleB, 

A lie] u.t Ills fuoUtouI bow* 

Arisp, O Lord, into thy rest, 

'J'liu urk ot tby Hti-ciigtli and tliuu. 

“ 0 let thy priests bu clotlicd, Lord, 

With tiulhnnd nglitvousncss ; 

So Bb.ill all tluHiu tliat do thee fear, 

Shout loud for joyfulnoBS.” 

nicse are not the whole, but only a specimen ; 
nd Dr. S. had a method in reading the sacred 
^rics of his church which was peculiarly expres- 
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rive ; and the earnestness with which he enun- 
ciated the second of these stanzas, turned it to a 
fervent prayer for Divine grace to strengthen him 
and his assistants for the performing aright of their 
duty to God and God’s people. 

I saw that Tom Allan's attention was fixed at 
the outset ; for he did not once move his eye off 
the doctor all the time that the latter was reading 
the psalm. The psalm was taken up by the 
whole congregation. Tlic tune was “ Martyrs," 
wild and wailing in its melody, like the voices 
of the persecuted remnant crying to their God 
from the fastnesses of the mountains when the 
sword of the oppressor was gleaming on the 
plains. 1 felt it, perhaps, m a peculiar manner, 
because my father had previously told me that 
we too had witnessed for the Zion of our God in 
the day of her greatest tribulation, when the 
Lord saw meet to try them according to his 
word, as declared by the prophet Zeehariah, in 
the last verse of his thirteenth chapter, ** I will 
bring the third part through the fire, and will 
refine them as silver is refined ; and try them as 
gold is tried ; they shall call on my name, and I 
will hear them : 1 will say. It is my people : and 
they shall say. The Lord is my God." 

If Tom Allan had not had much experience 
in psalmody, he had an car and a voice ior 
music ; and before the psalm was half concluded 
I could hear him taking the lead in that part of 
the gallery where we sat, and singing with a 
fervent enthusiasm which I have not often ob- 
served. Indeed, he entered at once into the 
service with a degree of earnestness which 1 cer- 
tainly did not feel, though 1 had frequently been 
present at such scenes. ' 


The prayer which followed in the order of 
the service, was highly appropriate in the sense 
and fervent in the expression. It began with 
a deep confession of the general depravity of 
human nature, and of the particular depravity of 
every individual in the sight of a God glorious 
in holiness," whatever that individual might 
appear in the sight of men. Having set before the 
assembled people this their true natural condition, 
it directed their thankfulness to the Almighty for 
every blessing and enjoyment, and more espe- 
cially for salvation through the sufferings and 
death of Jesus Christ, and for the privilege of 
serving God in his own temple, according to the 
ordinances of his holy word. 'Hie supplications 
for pardon and gnidance w'cre so framed as to 
meet the particular cases of all present ; and the 
doctor was peculiarly earnest in imploring Divine 
grace to strengthen him and his fellow-labonrcrs, 
so that they might bo useful to man, and ap- 
proved in the sigtit of God, not only during that 
solemn day, but during all the days of the years 
of their sojourn upon earth. It is not the custom 
of the church to which Dr. S. belonged to give 
audible responses ; but there wore responsive 
sighs from some parts of the congregation ; and 
the deep attention of the wliole miglit be re- 
garded as one general response to the entire 
prayer. My companion seemed e(|iially attracted 
by thus as by the psalm, if not more* so , and 1 
am sure that he was more instructed, for tlicie 
I'lnbodied in llte prayer a biief but clear 
abstract of tlic peculiar doctriruss of (Miristianity, 
— a short answer as it were to Tom All.iu’s 
question, “ Who is Christ ? 


'THE CHASSEUR ANTS. 

{From Mrs. CarmichacTs ** Domestic Munnas awl Society in the West Lukes."') 


One morning iny attention was arrested at 
Laurel Hill, (Trinidad,) by a number of black- 
birds whose appearance was foreign to me ; they 
wore smaller hut not unlike an English crow, and 
were perched on a calabash tree near the kit<*hcn. 
I asked 1)., who at that moment came up from the 
garden, what could be the cause of the appear- 
ance of so many of those blackbirds. Slie said, 
“ Misses, dein bo a sign of the blessing of God; 
dey are not the blessing, but only de sign, as we 
say, of God’s blessing. Misses, you’ll see afore 
noon time, how de ants will come and clour dc 
houses." At this moment I was called to break- 
fast, and thinking it was some superstitious idea of 
Di’s 1 paid no further attention to it In about two 
hours after this, I observed an uncommon number 
of chasseur ants crawling about the floor of the 
room ; my children were annoyed by them, and 
seated themselves on a table, where their legs did 
not communicate with the floor. 


'They did not crawl upon my person, hut I was 
now surrounded by them. Shortly after this tho 
walls of the room became coverc<l by them, and 
next tlu‘y begun to take possession of the tables 
and chairs. 1 next thought it necessary to take* 
refuge in an adjoining rnuin, separated only by a 
few ascending steps from the one we occupied ; 
and this was not accomplished without great care 
and generalship ; for hud we trodden upon one, 
we should have been summarily punished. There 
were several ants on the steps of the stair, hut 
they were not near so numerous os in the room 
we had left, but the upper room pre.sented a sin- 
gular spectacle ; fur not only were the floor and 
walls covered like the other room, but the roof 
was covered also. 

The open rafters of a West India house at all 
times afford shelter to a numerous tribe of insects, 
more particular the cockroach ; but now their 
destruction was inevitable, llie chasseur-ants, 
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as if trained to battle, ascended in regular thick 
files to the rafters, and threw down the cock- 
roaches to tlieir comrades on the floor, who as re- 
gularly inarched off with the dead budies of the 
cockroaches, dragging them away by their united 
efforts with amazing rapidity. Either the cock- 
roaches were stung to death on the rafters, or else 
the fall killed them. The ants never stopped to 
devour their prey, but conveyed all to their store- 
house. Thu windward w'indows of the room were 
glass, and a battle now ensued between the ants 
and jack-spaniards, hotly pursued on the panes of 
glass. The jack-spaniard may be called the wasp 
of the West Indies; it is twice as large as a 
Rritish wasp, and its sting is in proportion more 
})ainful. It builds its nest in trees and old houses, 
and sometimes in the rafters of a room. Tlic 
j(ick-spaniurds w'cre not quite such easy prey, for 
tliey used their wings, which not one cockroach 
had attempted. Two jack-spaniards, hotly pursued 
on the window, oliglited on the diessof one of 
my children. I entreated her to sit still, and re- 
main quiet. In an almost ineonceii able short 
space of time, a party of ants crawled upon her 
frock, surrounded, covered the two jack-spaniards, 
and crawled down again to tlic floor, dragging off 
their prey, and doing the child no harm. From 
this room I went to the adjoining bed-elmmber and 
dressing-room, and found tlicin equally in posses- 
sion of the chasseurs. I opened a huge military 
chest of linens, which had been niucli iniesfcd ; 
for 1 was determined to take every udianiagc of 
such able hunters ; I found the ants already in- 
side; I supposed they must have got in at some 
opening at the hinges. I jiulled out the linens on 
file floor, and with them hundreds of cockroaches, 
imt one of which escaped. 

AVc now left the house, and w'cnt to the cham- 
bers, built at a little dist.inee ; but those all W'cre 
111 the same stale. 1 next jirocceded to open a 
stoic-rooni at the other end of the house, for a 
place of retreat , but to get the key 1 had to re- 
turn to the under room, where the battle W’as 


now hotter tnaifever ; the ants had commenced 
an attack upon the rats and mice, and, strange as 
it may appear, they were no match for their a])- 
parciitly insignificant foes. They surrounded 
them as they had tbe insect tribe, covered them 
over, and dragged them off with a celerity and 
union of strength, that no one who has not watch- 
ed such a scene can comprehend. 1 did not see 
one rat or mouse escape, and I am sure 1 saw 
a score carried off during a very short period. 

We next tried the kitchen— for the store-room 
and boy’s pantry were already occupied— but the 
kitchen was equally the field of battle, between 
rats, mice, cockroaches, and ants killing them. 
A huckster negro came up selling cakes, and 
bci'ing the uproar, and the family and servants 
standing out in the sun, he said — “ Ah, Misses, 
you have got the blessing of God to-day, and a 
great blessing it be to get such a cleaning.” 1 think 
it was about ten when { first observed the ants, 
and about twrelvc the battle was formidable ; soon 
after one o’clock the great strife commenced with 
the rats and mice ; and about three the houses 
were cleared. In a quarter of an hour more the 
ants began to decamp, and soon not one was to 
be seen within doors, but the grass round tbe 
house was full of them ; and they seemed now 
Yeastiiig on the remnant of their prey, which had 
been left on the road to their nests ; and so the 
feasting continued till about four o’clock, when 
the blaekbiulh, who had never been long absent 
from tbe calabash and pois deux trees ni the 
neighbourhood, darted down among them, and de- 
stroyed by millions those who were too sluggish 
to make good their letreat. By five o’clock the 
whole was over ; before sun-down the negro 
houses were cleared in the same way ; and they 
told me they had seen the blackbirds jjovenng 
about the almond trees as early os seven in the 
morning. I never saw these blackbirds before or 
since, and tbe negroes assured me that they never 
were seen but at such times. 


A LION. 

(JFrom CamphclVs **Letter8from 


Oi'R neighbourhood has been occasionally | 
visited by a personage still more consequential 
than the eagle ; namely, the king of the quad- 
ruped creation. I had not the honour of seeing 
Ins majesty while alive during his last royal 
progress, but enjoyed the safer gnitification of 
hearing bis voire at a distance. This was yes- 
terday evening, whilst I was strolling alone, 
about a quarter of a mile from the walls of Oran ; 
tliere was no mistaking the lion’s roar, though 1 
had never heard it before but in a menagerie. 
At first the sound conspired with the savage 
giandeur of the scene, and the prospect of the 
long innavigable lakes, to yield me a romantic 
pleasure. Conic, thought 1, this is pleasantly 


romantic, that 1 have heard the Lybian lion roar 
in his native freedom ; and as bis voice, though 
1 could not be sure from w'hat quarter it came, 
betokened liini to be far off, I stood ciijo>ing 
my thoughts for a minute as quietly as if I had 
been reading Longinus. But rapt as 1 was in 
the sublime, it occurred to me, that how distant 
soever his majesty might be, it would be better 
for me to get into town, than run tiie millionth 
part of a chance of being ushered by surprise 
into the royal presence : so I turned homewards. 
IVescntly I fame up with two little French sol- 
diers, who were resting on the mad side with 
their muskets beside them. “ Gentlemen,” I 
said," have you heard that lion’s rp|r?” " Oh 
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yes " they answered, as if they had divined my 
thoughts j “ heard it ! he is very near us. You 
must not think of going alone into town ; wo 
were on our way to tlie block»house, but, for the 
sake of seeing you safe into town, wo will ac- 
company you ns for as the gate." « Tliank you," 
I replied ; ** but 1 apprehend no danger, and I 
cannot think of giving you so much trouble." 
** Pooh I trouble, sir, don’t mention that ; we 
must go with you.” In short, they were staunch 
hounds, who, having scented a job, would not 
give it up , BO it was in vain fur me to decline 
their protection. They loaded, or xiretended to 
load, their muskets with ball, and vowed to shed 
the last drop of their blood in my defence. Much, 
to be sure, the lion would have cored for us all 
three I In safety we reached Oran. Near its 
gate stands an inviting cabaret, and thither my 
brave protectors threw significant looks. ** Gen- 
tlemen,'* 1 said, taking a* franc out of my pocket, 
*' I would give you this bit of acknowledgment 
for your intrepid convoy, but I must not ; for 
you will lay it out in two litres of brandy, 
(brandy is sold for ten sous a quart,) which will 
make you drunk and throw you into a fever." 
They looked very sulky j “ But if you will treat 
yourselves to wine, it is at your service." ** Eh 
blew, elonct* they responded ; " du win, du vin* 
We entered the cabaret, and 1 give you my 
word that the landlord brought them five bottles 
of not unpalatable red wine, brewed, 1 believe, 
from the native grape, for tenpencc. Of course 
what vintage can be expected for twopence a 
bottle? but I tasted it, and really this boisson, 
wholly unlike the alum and logwood-dye liquor 
sold for wine at Algiers, was tolerable, aud I 


warrant you my defenders got as brave as lions 
before they finished it. 

I conjecture that when his leoiiic majesty 
roared, it was in indignation at some destructive 
radical natives who were pursuing him, for he 
was killed a few miles from Oran that same 
evening ; he had killed one camel for his break- 
fast in the morning, and I have no doubt if he 
had met with me he would have dined off an- 
other. A highland laird once said when he 
heard it read to him that Job had six thousand 
camels, ** Ochl he had too much to do with tlie 
camels, you will see that Shob will come to no 
good." In like manner the lion paid dear for his 
meal on my namesake ; the owner went out with 
some good marksmen, and next morning J saw 
the royal corpse in the possession of Gen. Trczcl, 
who had bought it, skin and all, for forty francs. 
Provoking this! had it been offered to me 1 
would have given one hundred for it. The body 
measured seven English feet without the tail. 
All the savans in natural history have agreed 
that it could not be more than three years old, 
being lanky, and as maneless as a lioness, though 
if he had lived he would have been a swing- 
ing fellow. His tongue was ate at General 
Trezcl’s tabic, and tasted, I am told, like that of 
an ox. 

It was curious to contrast the youthfulness of 
this creature with the terror he had spread ; the 
evening that his roar was heard, travellers wore 
seen coming back to town on the roads in all 
directions, and the iiycnas and jackals, who 
raise their psalmody far and near, omitted their 
vespers that night, and were as mum as death 
the two following evenings. 


HUNKER, THE MAN-SLAYER. 
(From WaUNs ** ComtantinopleJ’') 


As I am now about to introduce you per- 
sonally to Hunker “ The Man-slayer," of whom 
you entertiun so fearful an idea, and with such 
good reason, you would like to know something 
of his previous history. Mahmood II. is the 
son of Abdul Hamed Khan. He was bom in 
the year 1768, and is at present the only sur- 
vivor of fifteen male children ; of the females no 
account is taken, but it is said he had an equal 
number of sisters. His mother was of French 
extraction, and was enabled to imbue his mind 
with more intelligence than is usually found in a 
Sera^io ; but either she had forgotten the lan- 
guage of her ancestors, or did not wish to instruct 
him in it, for though early acquainted with Persian 
and Arabic, as well as Turkish, he knows nothing 
of French or any other European tongue. He 
was a mere in&nt at his frither's death ; and his 
cousin Selim, as the oldest surviving male heir, 
was called to the throne according to the law of 
Turkish succession. This amiable man attempted 


to introduce many improvements into the Turkish 
state ; and, among the rest, to create a now 
force, called Nizam Gedditc, disciplined after the 
European system of tactics. This gave rise to 
scenes of violence and bloodshed, that for some 
time distracted the Turkish empire, caused tlie 
death of many thousand persons, and ultimately 
the dethronement of the enlightened but feeble 
sovereign, who had attempted to effect more 
than he had energy to accomplish. 

Mustapha IV. was called by the victorious 
Janissaries to supply his place. He was cousin 
to Selim, and brother to Mahmood. He was a 
man of cruel, but frivolous character ; and the 
troubles of the former reign were renewed with 
more violence than before. One of those rude 
and illiterate, but bold and energetic characters 
which constantly gain the ascendency when per- 
sonal merit alone is the passport to influence and 
distinction, now appeared among the Turks. His 
name was Mustapha ; he had been a Bairactar, 
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or stoodard-bcarer, but was raised to the rank of 
Pasha ; and as the Turks delight to retain the 
name of any humble occupation from which they 
have raised themselves to distinction, he was still 
called the Bairactar, and known only by that 
name, though enjoying the highest rank in the 
Turkish state. This rough man was passionately 
attached to the mild Selim ; so he collected an 
array of forty thousand men, and marched to 
Constantinople. He encamped on the large plain 
of Daud Pasha, near the city, and waited to take 
advantage of events. Selim, thoygh deposed, 
was yet alive in the Seraglio, and the Bairactar’s 
object was to liberate him first and then reinstate 
him. 

It was the custom of Mustapha constantly to 
engage in some amusement — sailing or fishing 
on the Bosphorus, or hunting on its shores. lie 
proceeded for this latter purpose to the forests of 
Belgrade ; and the Bairactar determined to take 
advantage of his absence. He hastened with a 
strung body of troops to the Seraglio, and hoped 
to enter without opposition ; but an alarm was 
spread, and he found the entrance closed, and all 
tlie pages and inmates armed for a determined 
resistance. He thundered at the gates, and de- 
manded, ill his fierce energetic tone, that Selim 
should be restored to liberty, and as no reply was 
made, he proceeded to force them. At this 
critical moment, Mustapha, who was apprized of 
what was attempted, landed from the Bospho- 
rus, and entered the gardens of the Seraglio at 
one side, while the revolutionists w'ere getting in 
at tluj otlior. Seeing the state of things, he gave 
his directions on the emergency of the occasion. 
Some eunuchs instantly sought out Scliin, and 
tliey found him in an inteiior apartment in 
prayer, as uns his daily custom at the hour of 
the Ndinaz. In that position they threw them- 
sid\cs upon him. He made n vigorous defence, 
and for some time struggled powerfully with his 
assassins , but one of them twining himself about 
his knees, and seizing him in such a way as to 
give him exquisite pain, he was rendered power- 
less, and sunk under the agony : in that state he 
was strangled as he lay on the ground. The 
gates were then thrown open, and, by the direc- 
tion of Mustapha, the body was brought out to 
the Bairactar, who was infonned that he was the 
person he demanded. The rough soldier tiirew 
himself on the remains of his gentle master, and 
wept bitterly. 

Meantime the eunuchs proceeded to the apart- 
ment of Mahmood, to execute upon him a similar 
death ; but he was no where to be found. It 
appeared that a slave, much attached to his per- 
son, had hurried him off on the first attempt to 
burst open the gates, and had concealed him 
in the furnace of a bath. From hence he was 
taken by the party of the Bairactar, wlio, having 
deposed his brother Mustapha, in their indigna- 
tion at the fate of their favourite, placed Mali- 


mood on the t\jrone on the same day, 2fith of 
July, 1 80fl. 'Hie deposed monarch disappeared ; 
and it is said the first act of his brother on hiS 
elevation was to have him strangled. This fra- 
tricide, so common in Turkish history, is deemed 
so necessary a policy, that the people annex no 
moral turpitude to such murders in the Seraglio. 
Tlie first act of his great ancestor, Mahomet II., 
on his elevation to the throne, was to strangle or 
smother all his younger brothers. There were 
other murders, however, said to be committed at 
the time, which, though they are not without 
precedent, arc in their own nature so repugnant 
to the icelings of humanity, that 1 am unwilling 
to detail things which you and others will reject 
as altogether incredible. The transactions of a 
Seraglio arc so involved in obscurity, and the 
waste of human life so common, that events 
which pass there arc often unknown or unnoticed 
by the Turks themselves, and only transpire 
through the more active curiosity of the Franks. 

It is deemed an act of high criminality fur the 
son or brother of a deceased or deposed Sultan 
even to look upon the females of the harem of 
the man he succeeds ; they arc therefore always 
removed to another residence. There is a second 
Seraglio, called Eski Serai, or Old Palace, built 
by Mahomet II. for this purpose. It occupies 
an area of about one mile in circumference, in 
the middle of the city, and is surrounded by a 
high wall. To this enclosure all the females of 
a fonner Sultan are sent, with the Sultanas who 
have had children, and there generally arc about 
one thousiiiid women of this description residing 
there. There are funds allotted for their sup- 
port, and the gates are carefully guarded by 
eunuchs, whom I have seen with drawn sabres, 
when the dour has accidentally opened os I 
pashcd by. • 

On the death of Mustapha, this harem was to 
be removed to make way for that of his brother. 
Tlie time for such a thing is usually very early 
in the day, that females may pass through the 
streets when no one is abroad. Before grey dawn 
one moniiiig they were all prepared, and issued 
from the garden-gate of the Seraglio on the 
water. Here they were received on bqprd a 
number of large esuques in waiting ; and, instead 
of proceeding to the Eski Send, they were rowed 
across towards the Prince's Islands, just opposite, 
in the Sea of Marmora, about thirteen or fourteen 
miles distant. They were then thrown into the 
sea. The greater number submitted to their in- 
evitable destiny without a struggle — were pas-* 
sivcly placed in what was called their canvass 
cofilns, and committed silently to the deep ; a 
few, however, frantic with terror, made a strong 
resistance, and their shrieks, at that still and 
early hour in the morning, were distinctly heard 
on the islands. 1 could not learn exactly how 
many were sacrificed, and 1 have heard several 
diftcrciit accounts, wliich varied both in the cir- 
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cumstances and the /lumber of persons, but it was 
generally reported that the young Sultan had 
tims disposed of the whole or the greater part of 
his predecessor’s female estabhshment, to the 
frightful amount of two or three hundred per- 
sons. You will naturally ask what possible cause 
there could be for this gratuitous waste of human 
lives, so harmless, and so little to be feared. The 
mysteries of the harem never transpire ; but it 
was understood that they were charged with 
having been accessory to the death of Selim. 
I’liey were the only persons present with the 
eunuchs who perpetrated the murder ; and it 
was assumed as a proof of their guilt that they 
did not prevent it. The real cause of their death, 
however, was supposed to be, that some of them 
were pregnant ; and the whole were cut off, that 
no possible chance might be left for the existence 
of a child of the brother of the reigning sove- 
reign. In the three revolutions which took place 
at tiiat time in eighteen nu/nths, two Sultans and 
about thirty thousand men were destroyed in the 
city ; the death of two or three hundred women 
in such a scene of carnage was a thing too trifling 
and contemptible for a Turk to waste a thouglit 
on. 

Immediately after ascending the throne, Mah- 
moud gave proofs of that energy which has since 
distinguished Jtiim. Tlic Russian war had been 
carried on with but feeble effort. The annies of 
the Emperor had driven the Turks before them 
out of the provinces, and followed them across 
the Danube, and the Grand Vizir was compelled 
to retreat beyond the Balcaii, and take up a 
position at Adrianople,lcaving nothing to obstruct 
tiic marcli of the enemy on the capital, but a 
garrison in Shunila and tiie Ralcan mountains, 
which they were preparing to pass. At tins 
critical moment the young Sultan erected the 
standard of Mahomet, at Daud Pasha, and issued 
a liutta slierif, that all Musselinen should lally 
round It. The spirit of the monarch seemed 
infused into the people. Two hundred thousand 
men were suddenly raised, a new Vizir was 
appointed, who partook of his master’s energies, 
and the Russians, instead of passing the Rulcan 
as was expected, were compelled to recross the 
Danube, and the peace of 1812 put an end tu 
hoHtilitics. Since that time the Turkish empire 
remained in a state of traiujuilUty, till the Greek 
insurrection burst out, and again called forth the 
terrible energies of the sovereign, 

The character he has acquired is that of a man 
. of extraordinary activity of mind, and uncom- 
promising severity of temper. He is represented 
by Aiidrcossi, who knew him well, as a person of 
uncommon talents, and who, though he appoints 
notninal ministers, actually governs by himself , 
and such is his sagacity and sources of iiifoniia- 
tion, that be knows w'bat is going on belter than 
any man in bis empire, and is always able to antici- 
pate his Vizir’s reports. It is well known that 


he goes about the streets at night in disguise, 
like Haroun Alraschid, entering coffce-liouscs, 
mixing with all ranks, and hearing their opinions. 
People have assured me that they have recog- 
nised him on these occasions, but dared no*, in- 
timate the slightest notice of it. His situation 
gives him a certain sense of security which few 
of his predecessors had. He is the last existing 
descendant of Mahomet fit to govern. He has 
two surviving sons, one about the age of six, and 
the other an infant ; and his enemies report that 
it is his horrible intention to destroy them vvlien- 
ever tliey arSvc at the age fit to govern, in order 
to secure the throne to himself as long as he 
lives. 

Notwithstanding this, he has shown, on occn- 
siuiis of his son’s illness, considerable anxiety. 
The boy was once iilllictcd with the jaundice, 
and a Frank physician, on whose skill his father 
had more reliance than on the hakims of the 
country, was culled in to see him. He told me 
he found the young patient in an apartment 
lined witli yellow silk, which cast such a glare 
that the discolouration of the boy’s skin could 
not be noticed. ’I'he attendants informed liiin 
it was done in order to coiicimI the effects of 
the disease from his anxious fatiier. He is not 
a man of cruel disposition in his own family. 
On the contrary, he has several daughters by 
different mothers, to whom he is affectionately 
attaeiied ; and liis ordinary iiitereourso in private 
life IS urbane and affable. His knowledge of the 
Oriental languages is considerable. He writes 
Pen*ian and Arabic with elegance and purity, 
and all his hatta shcrifs are his own composition, 
and distinguished by their terseness and pre- 
cision. 

The Sultan affects a high regard for decorum 
and public morals. Every day firmans are issued 
and cried about the streets against indecuious 
actions. 1 have beard one man denounce tin' 
shortness of women’s petticoats, as exposing too 
mucli of their legs, though I never saw one whose 
garments did not nearly trail on tiie ground , 
another the practice of females looking out at 
windows. There is a kind of close balcony in 
Oriental houses, called Slianassie, which gene- 
rally looks up and down a street, and a figure is 
sometimes seen indistinctly througli Ibu dense 
lattice-work; but even this indulgence be strictly 
prohiliited. On some more serious occasions, 
however, ho gives fearful indications of his anger. 
There was a coffee-house at one of the gates of 
Galata, which commanded a fine view of the 
Bosphorus, and here Turks of respectable rank 
used to resort. One day the son of an Arme- 
nian merchant was proceeding to his father’s 
office in Galata, and as he passed by was invited 
in by the Turks, W'tio gave him some sweetmeats, 
hilt treated bun in such a way before lie depaited, 
that the boy complained to his father, who im- 
mediately proceeded tu the Saraghu, and laid Ins 
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complaint before t«ie Sultan. His anger blazed 
out with great fury ; he sent over some cliou- 
ashes on the instant, who found tlie Turks still 
in the coffee-house. They were strangled on 
the spot, and the bouse pulled down over them, 


as if to hide thgm in the ruins. I had often 
occasion to pass this, which was not suffered fur 
some time to be rebuilt, and the janissary who 
accompanied me always pointed out the rums, 
and told me the story. 


IS MAN A MERE ANIMAL? 


SECOND 

We have already put this question, in the 
second number of the Miscellany, at page 20 ; 
hut it is a very important question, and one 
which requires to be put again ami again, before 
the answer to it can be rightly and fully undei- 
stund. 

It is desirable, nay, we may say it is abso- 
lutely necessary, to reiterate tiie grounds of the 
importance of this question, and the reasons why 
men aie apt to have doubt, aud even fall into 
very serious errors, respecting it ; because, when 
these are fully understood, and duly borne in 
iniiul, the truth is more than half established. 

b'lrst, then, as to the importance of the ques- 
tion • U is the grand question of immortality, 
whether tlie whole of man moulders m the dust, 
and the whole substance of which lu* is composed 
is delivered up to the store of dead matter, in 
the same manner as tlie body of a plant, or of 
one of the irrational nnmials ; or whether there 
IS in man an immortal yiait, over which death, 
ill tlie material sense of tlie w'ord, has no power; 
but which shall Ine, and know, and enjoy, through 
age«’. of etonml duration. If liie answer is taken 
111 the first of these terms, it instantly lays the 
axe to the root of all religion, all moral priiiciyde 
and responsibility— every thing, in short, that is 
ainialili' or valuable in man — and throws him upon 
the gratification of bis mere bodily appetites, as 
Ins only portion and his only hope ; in homely 
but ayipropnate yihrasc, it makes him a beast, 
and the most imperfect, consequently tlie most 
wretched, of nil beasts, — the blot of creation, and 
not the beauty. 

It go(*s further than this ; for if man is a mere 
animal, then creation is imperfect, and cannot bo 
the work ol a Leing of infinite wisdom and good- 
ness. If the premises lieie are admitted, the 
eoiiclusion is irresistible. If it be true tliat man 
is a mere animal,— th.it “ there is no God ” is 
also absolutely and iiccossaiily true. The sys- 
tem of nature would not harmonize with an all- 
yierfeet God ; and an imperfect God is no God 
at all. This is the importance of the ((uestioii, 
and it needs no amplification— cannot be am- 
plified. 

Secondly, as to the difficulty. Tlie doctrine 
of immortality is not a discovery ivliich the un- 
aiiled powers of man cun perfect; it is a doctrine 
of revelation, and could not have been known by I 
any other means. “ Life and immortality are j 


AKTICLE. 

broiiglit to light by the Gospel,” and by the Gos- 
pel alone. Some of the ancient philosophers 
iiad dreams upon the subject ; but these were 
more “ longings after immortality,” and not the 
established belief of its truth. When we analyze 
them, w(‘ find that they rather tend to show that 
the caricatures of human nature which compose 
the Pantheon are not gods, than give any inform- 
ation as to the nature uf.the true (xod. 

Even the volume of inspiration in the time of 
the Jews, and up to the coining and ministry of 
Christ, did not afford the elements of a welJ- 
gronnded belief in the immortality of the soul, 
'riiere w ere the prophecies, no doubt ; but the.se 
were incomplete without the fulfilment. It is 
the knowledge of God as the Creator, the Go- 
vernor, and the Saviour, which is the key, and 
the only key, to the grand doctrine ol immor- 
tality. But God, under the law, declared him- 
self an the God of the law, not as the God of 
grace , which lost perfects the character to our 
comprohciisiou ; and therefore none but an in- 
spired mail could have a projier knowledge of 
God under the law', and even he only in tlie 
nioinents of his iiisj[iiratioii. 

Under the Jewish dispensation, indeed, the 
conclusion to which a philosophical mind must 
have come, i.s not very different from that to 
which the denying of the immortality of the soul 
so clearly and so necessarily h'uds ; and it could 
not be different, as the element which gives us 
the perfect view of the character of God was 
e([ually wanting. 'I'lic Jew's were takiMi under 
God’s especial protcctiuii, laws were promulgated, 
and inspired men were called foitli to instruct, 
and load, and guide them. But, notwithstanding 
this, they w'cre in a ctatc of almost continual ro- 
belliou against God ; and, in defiance of all that 
was done for them, they were constantly lall»g 
into the most gross and debusing idolatries. 

This could not be the government of an all- 
wise and all-powerful being ; for imm, in tlieir 
own strength, could break from under it. The 
revelation to the Jews was that of some of the 
attributes, namely, those attributes with W'hicli 
man would have to deal if there were no Saviour; 
but it was not the revelation of a perfect God. 
Man was lints still im anomaly, and the only 
ditteienee .i{i|i(>ars to be, tliat,m coiisidcriUg man 
os a mere aminnl, be is a physical anomaly; and 
111 considering him as the children of Israel were, 
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under the legal dispensation^ he was a moral 
anomaly. Tliis shifting from physical to moral 
does not, however, in the least tend to remove 
the anomaly, or to bar the conclusion to which 
that anomaly leads. If proof of this were wanted, 
we have it abundantly in the liistor}' of the Jews, 
as recorded in the sacred volume. Inspired men, 
in their inspired moments, may, as wo have said, 
have had prophetic glimpses of the true God ; 
but the Jews, as a nation, could not possibly 
have had this knowledge, for had they known 
the true God as such, they could not so habitu- 
ally have departed from him, to serve the idols 
of the nations around them. The whole of the 
legal dispensation is one unbroken demonstration 
that, '* by the deeds of tho law, there shall no 
flesh be justified " in the sight of God ; and of 
man’s being justified freely by his grace, through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.” 

But there are dUBculj;ies in the proper under- 
standing of this momentous question of immor- 
tality, even under the Gospel dispensation. Those 
who are born in a Christian country, though they 
ore bom with high privileges, are no more bom 
to Christianity as a iioritagc, than if tiiey were 
horn in the darkest night of idolatry. Not only 
this ; for, upon the most charitable judgment 
that we can form, many of them grow up, and 
acquire natural, and practical, and social know- 
ledge, and accumulate wcaltii, and are estectned 
ill their day, and yet pass through life, and go 
down to their graves, in utter ignorance of all 
the doctrines of Christianity ; nay, it is probable, 
certain, tiiat some such are regular attendants 
upon the ordinances of that church to whicli tliey 
attach themselves, and yet one ray of the light 
which shines from Heaven has never fallen upon 
their understandings. 

Thfe study of nature has been mightily im- 
proved since Christianity has been made to bear 
upon it ; but still, notwithstanding all its im- 
provements, it never will, and never can, become 
Christianity. The conclusions to which it leads 
will necessarily harmoiiiisc mure and more with 
the doctrines of Christianity, as they approximate 
neater and nearer to the truth ; but as the one 
IS material and the other spiritual, they never can 
become convertible, and mankind will never be 
able to arrive at the knowledge of ** eternal life ” 
without the aid of the Gospel. 

I'liis is, in fact, the great difficulty which 
besots the question. Physical man, organized 
ill a peculiar manner, possessing organs of sense 
and senses, and being bom and dying like the 
other animals, is man, as presented to the senses in 
ordinary observation ; and in so far as this obser- 
vation and the conclusions to which it leads are 
concerned, there really is no more. Then, 
when we look round and compare man with tho 
other productions of nature, we find that tiicre is 
m definite place and ofiice for each and all of the 
others, but that there is really none for him. 


There is not another living animal of which we 
cannot point out the proper place in wild nature ; 
and by a careful induction of particulars, we can 
form very shrewd guesses at the proper localities 
of those extinct races of whicli the remains arc 
found in the cartli, even though these remains 
should amount only to a bone or two ; but we 
cannot lay our finger upon any one spot in the 
map and say, “ Here is the proper locality of 
man,” in which he could live in a state of nature, 
without the smallest assistance of art. 

It is true, that man gets the art in time, and 
no race has ever been found that had not some 
beginning of it, although this art, even iii its 
humblest state, is very different from the action 
of any other animal; yet still there are very 
great diifcrenees in the actions of those animals; 
and tins occasions a tendency to confound their 
differences with the difference between them and 
man. Besides, the physical operations and re- 
sults of the arts are aH that present themselves 
to the senses ; and as we liave said, and as must 
be self-evident to any one who thinks on it, 
there can be no spiritual conclusion drawn from 
physical iireinises. 

Man is, therefore, at his birth, in the most 
enlightened country, and at the present time, as 
ignorant of the doctrine of immortalit) as he 
could he under any circumstances ; and tliough 
ho climb to the very pinnacle oi physical science, 
survey all the productions of nature, and bC(> all 
the foundations of all the arts, there is notliiiig 
in them that can in the least assist him ou the 
doctrine of his own immortality, though that is 
tlic doctrine of the most vital and overwhelming 
importance. 

Even if he takes it for granted, the belief whicli 
is not based on the force of Gospel truth, is there- 
fore a tacit belief, which lasts only as long as it is 
not disturbed, then lie cannot grapple with the 
piinciplos of physical nature without the greatest 
peril, because the apparent fact of man’s being 
an anomalous and imperfect cicature will arise, 
and bring with it the fearful and withering train 
of scepticism to which wc have already alluded. 

What, then, is to he dune, in order that man 
may study the works of nature in such a way us 
to confirm his belief in the hninortality of tils 
own soul, and in the existence and attributes of 
the true God ? The answer to this is us clear 
os a sunbeam : He must go to the volume of 
inspiration, and inform himself well of the cha- 
racter of the Godhead as there set forth. It is 
given by the Great Being himself, and given to 
all mankind, learned or unlearned. Tberofoie 
if he use the means in the proper manner, and 
with the proper supplication for assistance, he 
cannot fail. He must inform himself of the per- 
fection and purity of the Divine law, which admits 
lot of the slightest deviation ; he roust take note 
tliat a finite creature, acting upon the judgment 
of its own limited reason, and the analogy of its 
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own limited and imperfect experience, could not, 
cannot, in tlio very nature of things, keep this 
pure, perfect, and holy law. He i** to under- 
stand that man erred and fell, not of God’s spe- 
cial predestination, but of his own nature, in 
which this kind of fall was involved, just as a 
fall of another kind is involved in the very nature 
of a stone or a piece of lead, when it is left with- 
out support in the atmosphere. Having fully 
understood this, he is to turn his attention to 
the utter impossibility of fallen man regaining 
that slate from which he has fiillen. And this is 
a very clear and obvious matter ; for if it is once 
demonstrated that man, in his own strength, 
could not keep the law of God, there needs no 
argument to prove that he could not, and cannot 
do more than keep it. This is that which leads man 


I directly to the cross of Chrisl, to the humbling 
I of his natural pride, no doubt, but still not, on 
' that account, the less to his advantage. Thi 
utter impossibility of man, in his own strength, 
regaining that state of purity which he was in at 
his first creation, or of keeping it if he could re- 
gain it, is one of the most important points in 
this part of the subject. 

When the identity of the God of nature and 
the God of grace is thus fully established, and 
man sees the hannony between the doctrines of 
the Gospel and the condition of nature around 
him, the doctrine of immortality becomes a plain 
and easy doctrine ; but it is one upon which 
contemplation should love to dwell, and there- 
fore we shall make it the subject of yet another 
short paper. 


POETICAL REMAINS OF A STUDENT. 

SI LECTION TIIK SECOND. 


HOPE. 

Thott scemest as a vesper-star. 

Sweet Hope I to him whose day is fading, 
And shinest like a beacon far, 

When night the wind-ehafed waves is shading 
How sweet such twilight moments are 
When thou art by, when thou art aiding I 
0 sink not yet, sweet star I not yet 
Withdraw thy beam, thou beacon-blaze I 
Full well I ween the sun is set 
That crown'd with light my childhood days ; 
And wilt thou vanish, now regret 
Weeps, as she eyes those lingering rays ? 

STANZAS. 

She drooped as droops the lotus flower 
When summer eves are dim, 

And softly swells from minster-tower 
The holy vesper-hymn. 

Strayed there a wild bee o’er its breast, 

A gale across the stream, 

To sear its fair, transparent vest, 

Or mar its mystic dream ? 

The wild bee wandered not, the gale 
Slept on the dimpling well, 

And none beheld how purely palo 
Those dew-bent clusters fell. 

As heaut’fully wan, as nicck, 

As Silently declining, — 

She diooped, fur whom these eyes are weak, 

This woe-worn heart repining. 

No hurst of sorrow rent the link 
Uniting soul with clay ; 

Like lotus flower from river’s brink, 

Her semblance passed away. 


THE CAPTIVE. 

Wake not the waters with thine oar, 
My gentle gondoher ; 

The whispers of the wave and shore 
Still linger on my ear. 

Lonely the night, and dark its sleep, 
And few the stars that glow 
Witliin the mirror of the deep 
That lies outspread below. 


But fix the mast, the sail unfurl, 

My gentle gondolier ; 

The wind is soft, the calm waves curl, 

The sentry cannot hear. 

And in this light our little sail 
May well escape his ken ; 

And we shall meet, ere dawning pale, 

Our long-lost countrymen. 

Long years the iron manacle, 

My gentle gondolici, 

Hath woin these limbs in death-damp cell, 
Till they are stiff and sere. 

Yet little heed 1 strengthless limb, 

Or think of anguish past, 

So we escape while night is dim, 

And heaven is overcast. 

** Hark 1 ’tis the wakeful sentry’s call I ” 
Nay, nay, my gondolier, 

We’re far from castle-moat and wall, 

The sentry cannot hear. • 

’Tis hut the plunging sea-dog’s feat, 

Or wild bird on the cliff ; 

And, lo ! the wind is in our sheet. 

More swiftly sails our skiff. 

More swiftly, and more swiftly yet, 

My gentle gondolier; 

The gale is fresh, oar sail is set, 

And mom will soon be here. 

O ne’er did hope so ardently 
In human heart expand. 

As mine, to see thee ere 1 die. 

My own, my own loved land ! 


DIRGE. 

Sweet be thy slumbers, child of woe I 

At the yew-tree’s foot, by the fountain’s flow f— 

May the firstling primrose blow, 

Pallid snow-drop bloom ; 

And the blue-eyed violet grow 
By thy lonely tomb I 

Duly there, at close of day, 

Let woman’s tears bedew the clay 1 
There let wren and ruddock stray, 

And dark ivy creep— 

Mixed with fern and mosses grty, 

O’er thy last long sleep I , 
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REVIEW. 

WORKS OP THE REV. JOHN HARRIS. 


A little more than a year ago Mr. Harris was 
Rnarcely known beyond tlie circle of friendship and 
of pastoral duly in the seclusion of Epsom. All at 
once he has risen to unprecedented celebrity. The 
annals of our literature scarcely furnish an instance of 
similar success ; seldom does merit so soon find its re> 
ward, and even the minion of fortune, borne upwards 
by caprice, fashion, or party, whom a breath creates 
and n breath destroys, has never been inflated into a 
bubble in so brief a space of time. 

Great talents are often destined to force their way 
through a host of difficulties ; and in some instances, 
linuble to maintain the unequal conflict, their 
possesBoi has sunk beneath its pressure. Chilling 
neglect, and peisecution in the foiiii of criticism, 
has frequently proved too much for the sensitive 
temperament of conscious genius, and while the 
net ves have been shuttered, the mind, as to all vigor- 
ous and effectual effort, has* been paralyzed. It has 
been said, indeed, that the highest intellectual powers 
will create favourable circumstances, or overcome the 
most adverse — and this may be true ; but certain it 
is, that not a few of our most successful writers are 
indebted for the development of their talents, and 
their consequent celebrity, to a happy coincidence of 
circumstances, which they could not have foreseen, 
and over which they could have had no control. 

How long the authors of the ** Rejected Addresses” 
would have remained in ohscunty it is impossible to 
imagine, if at last some bibhojioUst, more sagacious 
and moie adventurous Ihuri his brethicn, hud nut 
courageously taken the risk of ti publication, which 
he legal ded as a thing of dubious menr, aud tlieie- 
fore of uncertain success. 

It was the lot of Mr. Ilniris, in offering his first 

oik to the trade, to encounter a siinilai leicpl 
lie was unknown, and could pichuiit no credentials of 
Ills merit. There wcie, it is true, his own modest, un- 
assuming manners — hia timidity, dieading, aud yet 
almost asking fur a lepulse — Ins bulky inanusciipt, 
with its perplexing and not very attractive title — wc 
need not add that these wuo not very strong leeom- 
nieiniations to men who regarded tlie whole simply as 
a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence, and who 
always, and stiungcly enough conclude, that though 
thcie must be a succession of authors, yet that every 
new aspirant is cither a piesumptuous charlatan, or a 
mere beggar in disguise. TJiere is something radically 
defective in the system of introducing authors and 
their works to the public ; what it is, and how it is to 
be remedied, we are not prepared to suggest ; yet i 

■ persuaded that “ full many a gem of purest ray 
serene," wrapt up in mystic scroll, is dejiosited among 
the ill-HorU'd luniber in that limbo of neglected 
tulenta — the desk, of what is called, ‘‘ the Readei,” — 
that IS, the booksellei’s fog, or factotum, as the case 
niiiy be. 

A great deal of trash is published ; and wc may fairly 
euiK'lude, that much more is considerately withheld. 
Jtut us we are indebted to accident and not to the judg- 
ment of our modern Mccamascs for some of our best 
and most popular works, wc cannot but fear that 
many equally instrae.tive are kept in abeyance, while 
their authors are wasted with anxiety, or pining under 
that delay of hope which makes the heart sick. Mr. 
Harris found a piiblislicr : liis " Great Teacher” math* 
its appearance, and there w'ere a few who were not 
slow to discover its singular merit ; it was however so I 
unlike the theological publications of the day in the 
Style, in the planner of treating the subject, and in the j 


variety, beauty, and often sublimity of the illustrations, 
that those who were best able to appreciate it, felt that 
Its progress could not be rapid, because it would be 
some time before religious readers, or those who read 
scarcely any other than religious works, could be re- 
conciled to a train of thinking, and a class of subjects 
so much out of tlieir usual sphere of thought, and as a 
composition so far above their average literary tastes 
and attainments. It is precisely one of those books 
which if they do not, after the perusal of a few pages, 
take fast hold of the mind, are laid aside as heavy or 
uninteresting. The long preface, too, in the fiist 
edition, in which were introduced, but scarcely dis- 
cussed, topics which of themselves rcquiied a treatise, 
had the effect of deterring superficial readers fiom 
Bitting down“and mastering its great argument. We 
are of opinion, however, that if no adventitious rii- 
cumstniiccs had ocetirred to render it an object of 
euriobity to multitudes who now read it with avidity, 
and reooiuincud it to their friends, it would have 
silently advanced m public cstiraalion, and have taken 
ultimately that station in our evangelical and ethical 
divinity to which it has been so suddenly raised by the 
unprecedented success of " Mammon," a work wIiilIi 
had an interest created in its favour long before its 
publication ; which staitcd from the press as an inttl- 
iectual giant, after obtaining the victory over a bundled 
and fifty competitors ; which amply justified the 
award of the adjudicators (in every respect as eom- 
petent fur the task as any two men that enuld have 
been chosen) the Hon. and Rev. llaptist Noel, and 
the Rev. John Pyc Smith, D.D. Oui leaders are all 
aware that "Mammon" » a prize essay ; that Mr. 
Hants IS its author: and tliat in little more than 
eight months its sale has amounted to 19 ,OUO eojues. 
Tlus inteiesting, and most seasonable, as well us most 
able production, though foi the most jiurt justly treated 
by the Reviewers, has drawn upon itself peeuli.ir 
scrutiny, and its claims to be the thing it m, have 
been severely tested both by friends and enemies. 

Mr. Harris, too, has been the successful candidate 
in another piize race ; and ns in each case the writeis 
were unknown to the aibitrators, this second adjudn a- 
tion must satisfy every man, that whatever be the dis- 
tinguishing cliaractcnstics of Mr. Harris’s writings, 
that they must be of a very superior order. If we, 
who have read them in the discharge of our official 
duties, were colled upon to state in what we conceive 
this superiority to consist, we should not fix upon any 
one prominent quality, but we should say, to the in- 
dustry that accumulates from all their varied sources 
the materials necessary for the full understanding and 
proper construction of Ins work, Mr. Han 
perfect mastery of the subject ; his mind grasph it in 
all Its bearings; and the materials he has bi ought 
together become homogeneous and projiortionul in hi 
plastic hand. He appears to us to write as though 
the finest thoughts, in the most captivating forms, and 
clothed in vestments corresponding with their dignity 
and beauty, like so many celestial visitants, liad 
charmed Ins vision while he transferred the type 
and resemblances to paper. But superior as Mr. liar- 
's productions are in a literary point of view, thi_ 
alone would not have raised him to the eminence on 
whu h he stands. The churches of Great Britain, or, 
more properly, the genuine Christians in all our several . 
lonimu nines, are placed, by the events of the last few' 
years, in a situation more commanding and more in- 
fiiieiitiiil, as It regards the diffusion of Clyristianity, 
than at uuy former peiiod, — a situation, at the same 
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time, reqiiirinfr from them all a combination of encr. 
gics, a unity of interests, a generous consecration of 
]iro]irrty, and, above all, a degree of spiritual self- 
devotcinent, and entire and simjile dependence upon 
Divine agency and influence, that shall emulate, if not 
exceed, the same high qualities as developed in the 
spiiit and the efforts of apostolic time. Of this, 
many devout and zealous individuals felt the most 
powerful conviction ; and they felt, too, that the pnb> 
lie Christian mind was far, very far, behind what its 
avowed principles and professions, viewed in connexion 
with its accumulating responsibilities, imperiously 
demanded. Mr. Harris was one of these, and seems 
to have been selected by Providence as the honoured 
instrument to commence the work of reformation ; 
and this is the great secret of liis undisputed rejinta* 
tioii as an aiitlioi. In proof of this position — and it 
IS only a single leaf from a volume that breathes 
throughout the same feelings and a8]urations — we 
quote the following from the “ Great Teacher •” — 

“ Till* church itself requires ronversion tVe pray for the 
conversion ol the motKI , hut the church itself, IIioukIi hi ano- 
ther, \ct III a solier ami substantial sense, needs a similar hl< ss- 
iiie The cihji 1 1 of i on version is two-told — personal and rt lain e, 
to Idess UK, and to make ns blessings, liidividtial (onxersion 
ai Loinplishes the first object by placing us in .1 peisunal and 
( \.iii 'I III .1' n Intinn to ('bust, <h, si 1 ond c an onh Is* sfriptur- 
.I'li I 'lii'lid li\ ihe (ii'l, eliiiii and iirg.iin/.ilioii id those uh.i .in 
Ml ii . I'i'd to ( lirisi mill ,1 1 liiireli, and In lli.ir ciiiiii i. 1 'i.iiii 11 g 
tiiiu ri's .III |il.i( 'ig iisill III an ev.iiigi Inal rcS.iliiui to liu* 
ll'ili "iiiiii \iiH, nil piei i.li' g si'i III ( III 'sti HIS Is, tli.i: (ley 
11 nil illlld 10 s (1,1 s>i(.| I, I III li'sl (if (III SI sli;( I III \ ll«‘. 
]ii li Ip'. '.iiPii II III!} ili\i liillii iiiipnrl INK »( pi II li If' ( III s'. 
•I- il'i iiuliiir id i(. ( iiipn III Inr (IK % lia(( .In 11 omi |hisiii,i 1 
I \ p III III I mil 11,1 III I III 111 11(1 1 oki I \ b il till \ .iri I. >1 pi I, •III 
tin ills ilisi III 'hi III 1 1 'Sin 1,1 Ills II' iiilliii iiii as t'.i. ii.i.iiih 
II' ii'ir.iiii S' III! Id III I III'} li.iii mil dll' s. mi I' ih i.ie 
'III II I HUM isiiiii tilth is|, ,is itidit I 'lulls, n Is M III . is t ' III 

iiei'iss.iry to answer Ihe lust aim of the (mspr I, in their own sal- 
V itioii, 111111(11111 MinM.isi(in to (III .Spi.it, lu tluii eollKtiM 
(iipai it>, IS iii'issii} to .iiistM r (he SI ( 011(1, 111 the sal\,itioii of 
■■(liirs I s.i} (hen iiiiiii'j stii» (o the Ssjiirit , lor the thaiipc 
m (I ss,iiy has all (hi (lini.uliristies of luiivcrsioit,— conMCtiou 
olgtnlt in nei'leitnig Ins apcnct, .1 perception ol his necesstly 
iiiiil siiitabkticbs, aiidearnisl ajipliL.ituiUo for his Iteateni} lu- 
ll iii me 

" llia( the doctrine of Divine influence hns .1 pl.icc in the 
treed id (he r.iilhtul, we .iilntil . but it is one Ihiiig to assctil to 
Its (nitli and niiiiort ince, and .t very dillcrent tluiig to have a 
deep iiiiil praitii il jiersu.tsioii o( it 'ili.it the Holy Spirit is .it 

y believer is tht prinluetion of the 
wn jierson signatures and jiroolk of 
epitome and pledge of the 
\orld. Dot I 

adbrilud, who has not deplored its 
St d.iwn of till' lleformation to the 
the great burden of Uie churcli 


ill mg and omnitnt piety nl th' 
sackcloth, moling tliroiiph thi 
I a (iiilgotha, and excU 
lids, O bre.itli, and bre 


lolemn tall, and thci 


Ti.iily to die It thy Spirit bre.ilhc'iiol Tity thine own oflspniig, 
thou Father of men les T.ike from us, keep irom ns what thou 


—an unbri 
the 

into the train, and brought up the . . „ . . 

, le not Ai'iilored the Hliseiice of the Spirit as the great 

(llictiun of the - ’ — ' ■ • *- 

Jilt want, our only remedy f 

e Spirit will Iki poured out fro „ 

that the Intportunity and loud cries of the church warranted the 
expectation that the 
SCI nd, among the mat 

him, Will be hailed and studied as a new'revelation, will be tn^ 
versed and explored like a newly-discovered continent. The 
KasoDS of Christ fat amplifying the subject, and for laying so 


much stress upon tt, will then be felt tn tiio Inmost soul ; each 
of hiB declarations coneeniing it will seem to expand into a 
page, and be consulted os a charter fresh ftom heaven, pro« 
raises winch we now repeat with freezing accents will then burn 
on our lips, ami be pleaded witli an earnestness not to liedcnuii, 
but which will open the windows of iieavcn for the emission of 
still larger outpourings of the Spirit."— (Pp. 172-171 ) 

This is conclusive to our point ; but it is in '* Mam- 
mon " that the re;prover and the instructor, the 
Christian and the divine, more conspicuously unveil 
themselves. Covetousness, in what it withholds of 
actual and necessary contributions towards the ad- 
vancement of the kingdom of Christ, and as it is a 
spirit withering to the power of Chnstian principle in 
the heart, turning a religion of mercy into an ahment 
of selftshnesb, is an evil that has scarcely its parallel 
in the whole catalogue of vices ; and if it has prevailed 
to any great dcgiee in the Christian church, the won- 
der IS not that that church is in so low a condition, 
but that it exists ; — not that it has advanced so little 
upon the paganism of the world, but that the woild 
has not completed its annihilation. Its Divine Head, 
by counteracting energies vouehsafed to the fuithiul 
few, has maintained her life, notwithstanding the wide- 
spreading desolations of Mammon ; and we believe, at 
least we hope, that now that the charge has been for- 
mally brought against the Chnstian church, —not 
agaiubt any particular section or division, but against 
the collective church; and not only brought, but 
picbsed homo to every man’s conscience, with an 
evidence and earnestness it is impossible to gainsay or 
to resist, — that a new era will commence, and that, in 
rooting out this worst principle of sellishncss from the 
bosom of a community that professes to cherish only 
love and benevolence, that community may breathe 
again the divine spirit of its blessed Founder, and, 
lecciving unmeasurable communications of grace and 
])Owcr from his throne, may soon rise in its majesty 
and might, not only to darzle, but to vanquish all its 
foes ** fair as the moon, bright as the sun, and ter- 
rible as an army with banners." 

We must transfer to our pages a powerful and af- 
fecting passage ; let it be placed among our gems, and 
let every reader who is covetous of such treasures os 
sc go to the mine itself ; that is, if he has not done 
so, let him procure the work. ^ 

One or the great objacts of the personal ministry of our r<ord 
luniseir, (ipiiearH to have been lu make us awaro of tlic tiiiivcr- 
a.ility of tlim passion, and to save us firom it Sin linving ex- 
pi^llod the love of God from the heart, he s.w that the love of 
wuild liail rushed in to fill up the vnriiiini , Hint the desire 
idles, as an ubKlr.u,t of all otlicr worldly dcsircH, ha 

’ ..... «|,|,etitoK and passions 

to gratify them all. To 


the confubcd pursuits 
nd romplicatcd passions of mankind might h.ivc presented ar 
spett of evei-slnfling fonna.aB iiieapabic ofclac 


licarcd to be engrossed lu a labonuus exjicrinteiit to eficrt'i 

Ills divine protest, atlirming, with the 
of one who knew that, though the ex- 
and repeated 111 every form and in 
often as it Imd been mode, and will 
' od and Mat 

could only bo ullLgud against a few individuals , but he tracked 

c ;r. * • : d windings, laid open E_:r.; cf 

its most concealed operations, and^showed that, like the ele- 

thnt iTu .lU-pervading, audeo-extensive with human depravity. 

" ’ -» .1 t. _.j - . 

ty, he lifts 

rbich infatuates them, while he exclaims, ‘What shall It profit 
. man, if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul 7 or 
what shall a man give luexchwige for his soultb Proceeding 
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totbemanRlon of Divei, heihovt aoiafihness there clothed it 
purple and fine linen, and farlnji aumptuoiuly every day,— 4 
■pectoele at which the multitude atanda In earnest and adminii( 
ffue, os if It drew in happlncas at the ajRht , but Laaarus, un- 
heeded, perishes at the gate Approaching the house of pros- 
perity, he bids us listen to the soliloquy ofits worldly inhabitant, 

‘ I will pull down my barns, and will build greater,'— a resolu- 
tion which the world applauds, — 'and 1 vill say to my soul. 
Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years ; take thine 
eaae, eat, drink, and l>e merry,’— a jirosiwct of happiness which 
the world envies liut Clod is not In all his tliouglits ; besides 
his wealth, he knows no god. Passing into the circio of devo- 
tion, he pointed out the principle of covelousuess there, min- 
gling in the worship of God, choking the word, and rendering 
it unfruitful Penetrating the heart, he unveiled its hateful 
presence there, as the leaven of hypocrisy, and tho seed of 
theft 

*• And can we wonder at the energy and frequency with which 
he denounced it, when we remember how fre(]uciitly it came 
into direct personal contact with himself, defcating his tenderest 
solicitudes, and robbing liim of souls he yearned to save t It 
was covetousness which rendered unfruitful so large a propor- 
tion of that heavenly seed which he hod come to sow. it was 
this uhicb begrudged him the anointing for Ins burial It was 
this which robbed his kingdom of a subject just at the moment 
when • the young man ' appeared to be iihout to fall into his 
train , and which drew from luiii the attecting exclamation, 

* How hardly shall they that liavc riches enter into the kingdom 
of heaven 1 ' This it « os which left the gospel-feast so thinly 
attended, and wliicli sent cviuscs instead of guests Ills niidl- 
cnce ruiiininiily consisted of ‘ th^Pharlsccs who were covetous, 
and derided him.' Wlierever lie looked he liehcld the principle 
in active, manifold, ruinous oper.ttion, ‘devouring widows’ 
houses,’ drinking orphans’ tears, luxuriating m the spoils of 
d( ft III cIlss childhood and iniiorente Did lie turn fioiii this 
sickening spectocio and seek relief m the temple f there lie 
beheld nothing but a den of thieves Mammon was there 
enshrined , tli . ' . „ , . 

priests trnfBcklng In the blood of human souls Like their 
Inrefathors, * ftom the least of them even unto the gitatist of 
them, every one was given to covetousness.’ 

“ But tlie last triumph of covetoiisiitss remained yet to he 
athiovcd To have sold the temple for mom y would have been 
an act of daring impiety, to make it a place of mere haudisc 
was, perhaps, still worse, it was adding sacrilege to impiety 
Only one deed more remained to he perpetrated, and cov« tons- 
ncss might then rest satisfied. Tliere was one greater than tlic 
temple God so loved tho world tiiat lie sent his only begotten 
Son to redeem it— might not Ac be sold f Cuveluusness, in the 
person of Judas, looked on him, eyed him askance, and wuit to 
the trafflekera in blood, and, for the chariii of thirty pieces of 
silver, betrayed him, — a lyiie of the manner in which tin r.iusc 
of mercy would he betrayed In every succewliiig ego Yes, in 
the conduct of Judos — the iiuarnation of cuindity— towards 
Jesus Christ — the incarnation of hencvuleiice' — w< may behold 
an intimation of the quarter from which, in all sueceadiiig 
times, the greatest danger would arise to the cause of Chrisl 
The scene of the Saviour’s betrayal for money was uu aneetiiig 
rehearsal, a prophetic w.iinmg, ol the treatineiit which his Gos- 
pel miglilpcxpect to the end of tho world,"— (Pp 71-76.) 

But the “ Christiau Citizen/’— -its history is sooner 
told than its excellencies described, or its siiicndid 
faults so discriminated, that no more censure should 
fall upon them than in strictness they deserve. To 
118, however, critics as we ore, we acknowledge we 
would rather have the faults,— which are mere exubei- 
ances of a richly-furnished mind and a luxuriant | 
imagination, — than that the thought, or the style, or 
the euphony, should in the slightest degree be im- 
paired. For our parts, wo have no taste for faultless 
monsters ; and what would become of our self-love, 
should we ever be so unfortunate as to read a work in 
which fastidiousness itself should not be able to delect 
a blemish ? 

At the solicitation of the committee of a society 
denominated The City Mission,” this sermon was 
delivered by Mr. Hams, at the Poultry chapel, in aid 
of the funds of the institution. It was addressed to a 
crowded and deeply-affected audience; and in com- 

S liance with the public will, unequivocally expressed, 
Ir. Harris was induced to send it forth from the press. 
The object of this sermon is to rouse the attention of 
Christians to the moral and religious state of the me- 
tropolis ; and the disclosures which it makes arc truly 
appalling, and reflect utter disgrace, not only upon 
” the poor man’s church,” — ^which has for centuries 
left millions of the poor to perish, and which, in Lon- 
don alone, has abandoned eight hundred thousand 
human beings to all the erimei and miaeriea induced 


by neglect and ignorance,— but on all churohes, espe- 
cially those that profess, in the spirit of Chnst, not 

( merely to keep up existing institutions, but to go 
forth to “seek and to save that which is lost.’’ "We 
give Mr. Harris’s statement in his own touebing and 
impressive words 

“ One of tho most alTccting pages in the book of the world, is 
that which presents to the eye of the Christian a tabular view of 
Its religious state If we siippoae, aceordlng to the usual esti- 
mate, that the inhabitants of tho world amount to 800,000,000, 
then the whole, in round numbers, may be thus divided — 
Pagans, 482,000,000, Christians, 175,000,000, Jews and Mnlio- 
metans, 14.1,000,000. O what shame should cover the Christian 
church, that such should be the state of the world— of Christ’s 
aorld— eighteen hundred years after he has died fur its redemp- 
iDU 1 Mure than three-fourths of the human race in ignoranie 
)f him, or in avowed alienation from him I But tlicrc is a fact, 
hich should bo felt by every Christian inhabitant of this groat 
ity, more deeply still— the tact that tho religious coiidilum of 
lonidon forms a striking epitome of the religious condition of 
the ivurlil Divide its 1,500,000 inhabitants- as we have Jiivt 
divided the population of the world — into three classes, let 
these be, the openly irreligious , tho oocasiuiial and Worldly 
.ittcndants on ftic oriltnaiiieK of religion , and the regular wor- 
shippers of Ciod Let the first class stand for the Pagan, and 
the second for the Jewish and Mahometan, and the third for the 
Chnstian division of tho world, — and you will find that the 
proportion which they respectively bear to the whole population 
of London, is about the s.iine whirh those three great ul visions 
respectively lieur to the whole pupulation of the world 

“ l-'or example, is more than one half the spei les I’ag.an f A 
distinguislied metropolitan clergy man calcuLites the numlier of 
the lower eltisses who aic living in London in utter disrcgaid of 
half a nillliuii at the very least ‘But ’ savs a 

later writer, ‘niy impression is that ... 

800,000’ — more thiiii oue half of the whole Are thr . 
of the remuttidir of the world’s population Jews and Alahonii.t- 
aiiit? AlHiut three-sevenths of the ttmaindir of the population 
of lamdon rank as heterodox, iiicoiuiistent, worldly professors of 
Christiiuiity — a disgrace to the Chribliau name. Do unly the 
other fonr-Bcvcnths of the human race profess the (’hristiiin 
rthglont The same small proportion of youi i ity population — yes, 
and le.sthiin that onl\ .ilsint .IU0,lM>n -aiililiol the whuli ..n 
ri,'iilar.iiul orthodox worsluppirs Appalliiq,, tl.i >1 us i« tin 
II iigioiih st.iii ot tin wonil, ii I-, 1 ri pi lI, sii'l nioii si iiiliiig to 
Hunk, Ihi't the religious •oinliiioii ol I omloii l.niiiliin in iln 
iiinctienth century of the Christian era in the third ol tin 
Piotestant Reforuiatioii — of /uvottrul Loudon, is just its 
epitome 

*• But do yon ask for .a hrn f description ofthe state n( that first 
I'le.it divi.iioii ol .illit.ooO or hoo 000. oi, t.iknig the middle luim- 
Ih I, (mO.OiIO iiiigoilly liuiiinn In mgs' \\ li it is thur state ' It 
IS a condensed mass uf lieutheiiisin, whuh, if drawn out and 
diltused over a large spate in which it loulil be exuiiiimil in 
detail, wuuld iimu.te and al.iim you into iHiievolint aitniiy 
What 18 tlieir Ht.xte I It is a conceiitratiuii of dipravity so viru- 
lent that It might sulDct to inoculate a cniUiiitiit — a w'orld w ith 
'o What is then state t It is as bud ns tlie most jic 
stem ofcvll whirli the tempter coiilil devise, and keep in 
int operation, with no other check tlian tho ftthlc von 
man law, can make it. What is their slate ' 12,000 cliil 
: always training in crime, graduating iii vue, to rein 
d perpetuate the great system of iniquity ."UOo persuii' 

-elvers of stolen property, — speculators, and dealers in hi 
depravity 4000 are annually loiiiuiitlcd foi 

10,000 are addicted to gambling above 20,000 to beggary 

30,000 arc living by the ft and fiaud That this dreadful energy 
'evil may not Hag fioiii exhaustion, it is jdlid and fed wnh 
ree iiiiUioiis’ wurili of sjiinlmius liquors annually 23,000 are 
iniiully toiind lielplessly drunk in tin streets Above 150,000 
c habitual giii-drinkers , aiul about the baiiie uuiutier of hntli 
xes have uhandiineil themselv cs to sy stumatic debauchcrv and 
pTofligacy. Such IS their ordiunry state Nay, it hat 
vorse while 1 have bei ii ilcsi ribiiig it l.ike the magic erections 
II Paiideinoniuni, in addition to the 5000 temples ot drunki n- 
icss and vire already existing, other ' fabrics huge rise like an 
‘xliakition ’ The statistics ol evil art ever oii the iiiereasi 
“ But docs not the letiirn ot the Snbliath farm an cxeeption to 
Ills stale? It dees — but an cxetptluu uf the most fearful kind 
— ^lor it consists in their state then being aggravated tciifulil 

650,000 butuun beiiigs then stand up and say, in the face * 
there shaft be no Sabbath ' As far as the sc riptural 
c ofthe day Is concerned, there shall he no Sabbalb. 
We w ill rest from our ordinary l.sbour only to toll In sin — the 
day Shull be set apart to evil ' And in olicdieiire to tills ih.irtiil 
' , issued as from the throne of wickedness, the tenipl<‘i ' 

rc early thrown open, and tlironged witli iiiipiuiis devo- 
tees , the press issues its weekly manuals of slander and sedition, 
impurity and Iilaspbomy , every miiiisicr of evil is then in full 
employ, aided by numerous helpers, railed in for the oceasiuii , 
many districts, the ordinary market ia quickened Into the 
stle and riot of a liair ; tlie quiet of tho week is hmkon up by 
e carnival ot the Sabbath , the great volcano of iniquity lieavea 
d rises, and discharges its desolating contents into tho country 
miles arouucl ; evsiY available furm uf art is pressed into the 
cvice of sin; the vhide satonlc system of depravity Is in 
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artivp anit un vpnnl operation; and vIco liolda lu Rntitrnalm 
tint li !<• thtiir SatAath Ktate. 

W hen tlic AliiiiKhty would imprcas Jonah with the cxtrcino 
depravity of Nineveh, he spoke of It as a ttigantii ))erBtmi(ir’ation 
of evil, which had artuolly come up, and obtruded to his vei y 
throne. Hut, were the guilt of the metropolis to he embodied, 
who could describe its colossal stature, its Titanic daring, and 
revolting aspect 1 When ho would show Eseklcl the abuinina- 
tions of Jerusalem, he led him through successlie cliamiH'rs of 
Imagery, on the walls of whu'h weru vividly portrayed all their 
dork and idolatrous doings. Hut were a similar ropresentatum 
of the abominations of London to be attempted, what Is the em- 
blematic Imagery that would do them jiistlte? Where are the 
colours dark enough, and the anagiiiation sufhcicntly darnig, to 
pnrtrnjr the guiltv re.ility t There must bo scon groups of dc- 
inuiis in human sh.ipe, teaching ( rime professionally , iiiitiatiiig 
the young m the science of guilt , and eiitournging their first 
steps towards destruction Tliere must In* trains of w retched 
itniales, leading thousands of guilt} victims in chains — and 
leading them through a fcarfiil array of ail the spectres of dis- 
ease, remorse, and miKcry, ready to dart on them. There must 
bo theatres — with ii numerous prlosthoiKl pandering tolnipurity 
— and nflering u]> the youth of both sexes at the shrines of 
Bonsuahty. There must be splendid porticos, the iiitraiiccs to 
which must be iiiscrihed— //W/i, and on the breast of <‘aeh of 
those entering must he written, in letters of firi^ hlvlt ’Hicre 
must be a busy Sunday press, worked by the great enemy him- 
sell, in the guise of an angel of light, and despatching myriads 
of winged mi'sscngcrs mall direct ions, on errands of e\il There 
must be infidel demagogues “moiithirig the beawns,” and 
gaping crowds ailiiiiriiig the skilltli.it blindlolds ttuni ioi de- 
struction There must )m‘ gorgeous palaces, in which death and 
diseasi shall iippear holding their court , in whicli hn<>} hands 
shall he seen distributing liquid the to crowds of wait and 
squalid forms, — and each of those palates must bo shown 
standing in the midst of a jail, a poor-hoiise, a lunatic asylnni, 
and a nmctery, all crowded — and leaning over tlicmuuth of the 
hottoiiili'ss pit And oier the whole must lie cast a spell- an 
nll-cncoinpassiiig network of siil.inic inlluunce, inipirul, and 
lu Id down, and guardi d by Kataiiic ngeney And, to toinpicle 
the picture, tline huiidrcil thousand Christiaus passing by w ith* 
out bi-aacly lilting a hand to rviiiove it ” 

But the introductory portion of the Christian 
Citizen” we consider as by far the most valuable ; 
not in point of composition, for the sermon nsea in 
eloquence, and the jierorution glows with a heavenly 
fervour, — but the views stated, and the priuc)]ile8 laid 
down at the commencement of the discourse, as they 
will appeal novel to many Cliristians, t>o they will 
nwakeu them to serious consideration, and, as wo 
linpe, may lead them to regard the obligatious ot 
Chiistiunity as extending to all the social, conven- 
tional, and political relations subsisting among men. 
We do not cease to be citizens, in the civil or social 
sense of the term, when we become Cliiistians; but, 
as It regards the present state, w e become Christians 
that wc may act the citi/eu us becomes the Gospel of 
Christ. 

Witli an extract from this branch of the subject 
we take leave for the present of Mr. Harris, hoping 
soon to meet him again ; when, perhaps, he will intro- 
duce us to ” Britannia,” the ijueen of nations, uud, as 
we trust, tho benefactress of the world. 

"The spirit of the text Is not only patriotic, hut piurlical. 
Religion, so <'arfrom withdrawing us Iroin the octiie duties of 
life, instructs and piepares us to discharge them It knows 
nothing of the n cl use It lias not a word ut viicouragcmunt for 
the virtue of the cloistor 11 funusiics no rulcH fur the monk, 
thu mystic, and tho quiettst. 'Wisdom rrieth w-ithintf, she 
crioth ill the chief place nl concourse , in thu uty she uttcrvtli 
bur words that is to say, the busiest sphere ol the world is the 
busiest sphere of religion And the man who retires into inac- 
tive solitude, not only runs fVom the field In the heat of the con- 
flict, but, 08 for as bis secular obligations are coiieeriicd, ho 
voluntRrilv incurs a cMl death , and, as far as his religious 
obligationf to others arc concerned, he is cluirgeablo with a 
moral suleide. 

"According to the Bcrlpturo theory, the Christian rlinrch 
should be t])e nursery and school of all practical excellence , 
capable of supplying thu world with the noblest spiciniens of 
wisdom and virtue, for filling olficcs of utility and trust Like 
a ulty set upon a hUl, it should he eoiispicuous from afar, that 
all might know where to look for ‘ whatsoever things are honest, 
lovely, uud of good report ’ Here tlic irreligious master should 
always lie able to find the most faithful servants, and the unchris- 
tian servant to find the most considerate and kind of masters llere 
the city should find its purest oitiaens, the slate its most Inror- 
ruptible moglstratCB and legislators, and public liberty Its ablest 
champions. Not only is Christianity compatible with the dis- 
charge of civil or social duties, it will not absolve us ttam them 


—will not allow us to he idle s])ertators on the great theatre of 
life Destroying every selfish passion, it teaches us to conMuii r 
ourselves ns iinrts of a great eommunity, and LoiiBecralus every 
talent to the public good Its golden law of love commands us, 
by legitimate menus, to break the fetters of the slave, to wnti h 
over the interests of tlic sorlal body, and to act us tlie anointed 
guardians of truth and freedom ; so that if at any time they 
should lie driven Horn every other home, one as} him at least 
might remain to which they might repair, and whence tliey 
might again issue forth, armed and rcinfoteed ftrom heaven. 

" Tlie exhortation in the text is not only social and active , 
by addressing the I'hiltpplan Christians, by implication, in their 
cietl capacity, it reminds us that religion is condescending as 
well as practir.il, and coiidesceiiding tliat it may be practical 
Though its ultimate aim is to train ns up for a heavenly city — 
to nuke us free of the kingdom of God— ft will not allow us to 
forget that, for the present, wo .ire members of an earthly eoin- 
muuity, and calls on ns to diichargc the consequent duties 
Indeed, It seiks to prepare us for the duties and immunities of 
that higher state, partlv, by exercising us in the duties belong- 
ing to our earthly coiuiition. Of the great pliilosoplicr of anti- 
quity It is snid, to his honour, that he drew iihilnsnpliy down 
Rom the clouds to walk among men, converting it from empty 
speculation into n priartical benefit. In a far ninie exalted sense, 
this praise belongs to the Gospel 1 hough it is c oiiversant with 
till invisible, the universal, atiil the infinite, it btuiips to tlio 
seiisilde, the paTtitular, and the iniimte Though It presenilis 
the eoursu of an angel's flight, it stoops to guide an Infant’s feet, 
and, if need he, steps over thruni s to do it It entc rs the pri\ ate 
dwelling, mingles with its iiiniates, .ind addi esses an appropiutu 
word to tlie hushaiid and wife, the p.irent and the eliild. It 
takes the servant by tin* Iiiiiid, and lends hiiii to his daily task, 
and thus iiivtsts his station with a dignity, beside whicli thu 
most hpleiuiid idleness is eclipsed and disgracecl It acconipn- 
iiics the tradesman to the pliiee of business, takes its seat by 
the Judge, and to the Christian patriot it says dall}, 'He the 
citi/en, in a manner worthy of the Gospel of Christ ' It never 
qiuts the ground except to roiivey ils disciples to heaven Like 
him who went about doing good, its majesty is the iiiajcst} of 
tondescensloii , and while it seems to be intent only oii thu 
hippinesBof elernity, it overlooks nothing connected with the 
well'heuigof time 

" And another introductory remark suggested by the text Is, 
that wherever the Gospel comes, and whatever the secular sta 
tion In which it finds its disciples. It aspires to raise the tone, 
and become the motive and standard of their morality As a 
Military savage, m.'m Is governed only by appolito and elimale. 
Assoc lated with others iincivihml like himself, he is influenced 
by a sense of mutual dependence and by custom. As a inemlier of 
a civil c ommunity— a citizen— be is governed by law. And 
beyond this, under the refilling influence of civilization, lie may 
come to form an tdea, a throryf of what a citizen should lie, for 
sii|)erior to the lltcial requirements of the law under which he 
lives Such an idea appears to have actually obtained, and to 
have obtained first in Groeew. 'Each ninii,’ says Plutareli, 

‘ each m.’m coneludiiig that he was born, nut for himsell, but for 
hu> country ' The peruliat state of society in the little common- 
wealths of Greece, mode patriotism not merely a governing 
principle, but rather an ungovernable passion Withjlicm, the 
very tity itself— the Ti)>/r —became an liuaginiiry iRing, de- 
manding tlie saerificc of each to all, the auniliilatioii of the iii- 
dividiud interest to the general good. How beautifully has 
Socrates, m the Ci tin, or, Utn Dufy of a Cittzen, porlruyed this 
stately persoiiUli .itioii of the common wualth, as approaching 
and addrcbsing him on the eve of his iii’irtyrdom, — forluclding 
him to escape even fooni an unjust beiitencc, when escape whs 
possible. And, by submitting to that 8cntvni.e, rather than 
evade and weaken the authority of the law, he, perhaps, of all 
the aiiLicnts, most nearly realized Die heathen idea of a jierfect 
citizen The writers of Itie llouian empire, though with uiotives 
lar luleriur to the Greeks, adopted the same lofty notions ol the 
BLir-sacriliciiig duty of the true citizen 

•• Now tho Apostle knew this lie was limisclf a llomflii 
eitizvii, and glonvd in tho distinction But, aware as he was of 
the exalted ideas winch prevailed on this subject, he knew that 
the GosiK’l could carry those notions higher still And more, ho 
knew that while their conduct, as hc.itheii citizens, had formed 
a striking controsl to their theory of duty, the Gospel would put 
that theory into action, and turn their notions into reality. Ho 
knew that the Gosiiel, wherever it comes, takes all that it fliiils 
there of wise and good under its protection — erects a higher 
standard of morals— gives new motives to duty, and new sanc- 
tions to law He knew that, oivilized as tho oouimunlty might 
be, Christianity would there arm justice with a keener sword, 
and present her with b.’ilances more perfect than she possessed 
before- that it would throw Its shield over oppressed and pros- 
trate virtue— becetiio thu rallying point from every quarter for 
coiiseicnee and right— and cultivate all the fiuits of a self-deny- 
ing benevolence He knew that it would do more than this— 
that it would exalt the man into the saint— raise thccitisen into 
the Christian— into an agent of mercy to all around him What 
miracles of moral transtormation had it not accomplished I Was 
not the apostle — was not Pliilippl itself, an Instance ? There, 
its first triumph was to change the very Jail into a cliurch— thu 
receptacle ot a city’s depravity into a sanctuary of God. There, 
by the plantation of a Christian ebureb, it bad created a city in 
a city— a centre of holy activity in the midst of a wide circum- 
ference of evil- and should it not enlarge and enluge till it had 
pervaded an^ amhneed ttm wbolet *0,' said he, * FblUppim 
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ChristiMu, act the cltlaen-act him, not in • .owul" oenw 
norely-HWt him not merely by uiiiumlnjr a J®"* 

propos^oftier ahns than that Let them cee that Chrlatianity is a 
new natwe. u well as a new «ff«e-thnt It has baptteed and elfr 
vated your secular duties i nto acts of religion— that it has fused oil 
your affections together ss the heart of one man— that it has 
turned all your moUves into love— and that animated by that, 
you heed not then weapons of persecution, but are filled with 
an irrepressible concern to save them from destruction. In a 
word, act the ctUzen, at it hecimeth the Ootpel of Chrut. And 
you know how that It. You know the giaoe of out Lord Jeaut 


Christ. You know the obleets at which he aimed, and how ha 
laboured to achieve them. Make him your model. Seek the 
salvation of men as ho did. Live for this object as he did ; and, 
if necessary, die for It. He has brought salvation to yen— 'he 
has given you a citiienship in heaven. O, as if you had already 
been then*, Imd wulktil its golden streets, and feasted on Its 
ennobling Joysi and had again ruturned to take others with you, 
Isbour for this godlike end By union with each other, by a 
spirit of depondcnce on God, by lealout endeavours for the 
salvation of thoso around you, act the Christian cltiacn— and 
let what will transpire, you shall he sustained, your Saviour's 
kingdom shall advance, and heaven be filled with Joy." 


MEN AND THINGS. 


Thr Human Sta.tuas.— The idea that the original 
progenitors in the human race were exceedingly large 
and tall of atature, is still held hy some European 
writers. Not many years since, a French author pub- 
liahed a work in which he endeavoured to prove that 
there hai been a gradual depreciation in the size of 
man, from the coinmencemeut of the world down- 
wards, and that thr same lessening control will con- 
tinue to exert an influence Vinlil the end of time. A 
corresponding drereasu in the age of mankind may be 
observed, it is alleged, by inquiry into the longevity 
of the human race, in the several centuries of the 
woild. Some contend, also, that the dcflciency in the 
number of years between the various jiersonnges no- 
ticed in the ancient sacred writings and those of our 
day, is more than counterbalanced by the great in- 
crease of our species throughout the world ; and that, 
in the place of accumulated years, we have accumu- 
lated numbers, whose existence is brief, that the eaith 
may not be hlled to overflowing. All tliese ore canons 
specnlatioiis, not without interest to the inquiiing 
mind. 

A French author, an academician of some note, cal- 
Tulates that Adam was 12J feet 9 inches in height, 
Noah a little over 100 feet, Abraham 80, Moses 30, 
Hercules 10, Alexander 6, Caesar less than 5. Pro- 
gressing in this ratio, in a few years hence the world 
will be fllled with a race of Lilliputians. 

Mu.ton. — ^M ilton, the poet of “Paradise Lost,” 
who, dunng an active life in the most troublesome 
times, was unceasing in the cultivation of his under- 
standing, thus describes hia own habits: — “Those 
morning haunts are where they should be— at home ; 
not sleeping, or concocting the surfeits of an irregular 
feast, but up and stirring : in winter, often ere the 
sound of any bell awake men to labour or devotion ; 
in summer, as oft with the bird that first rouses, or 
not much tardier, to read good authors, or cause them 
to be read, till attention be weary, or memory have its 
full fraught. Then with useful and generous labours 
ppeserving the body’s health and hardiness, to render 
lightsome, clear, and not lumpish, obedience to the 
mmd, to the cause of religion, and our country’s li- 
berty.” 

Education.— Thelwall thought it very unfair to 
influence a child’s mind by incnlcating any opinions 
before it should have come to years of discretion, and 
be able to choose for itself. 1 showed liim my garden, 
and told him it was my botanical garden. “ How so,” 
said he, “it is covered with weeds”’ “ O,” I re- 
plied, “ that ia only becanse it has not yet come to its 
age of discretion and choice. The weeds, you see, 
have taken the liberty to grow ; and I thought it un- 
fair in me to prqudiee the soil towards roses and 
Btrawheitiea.” — Coleridge. I 

Idleness.— The Egyptians held idleness to be a | 
capital crime. Amongst the Lucans, he who lent I 
money to an idle man could not recover it bylaw. 
The Lacedasmonians called the idle to account ; and 
the Corinthians delivered them up to the crucifix. 
Antoninus Vhu cauMd the houses to be unroofed which 


sheltered the idle. Solon's law against Idleness was 
certainly not snggested by Satan. 

Clocks and Sun-Dials. — Perhaps of all the works 
of man, sun-dials and church-clocks are those which 
have conveyed most feeling to the human heart ; the 
clock moretlian the sun-dial, because it speaks to the 
car as well as to the eyr, and by night as well as by 
day. Our forefathers understood this, and therefore 
they not only gave a tongue to time, but provided that 
he shonld speak often to us, and remind us that the 
hours are passing. Their quarter-boys and tlieir 
chimes were designed for this moral purpose, as much 
as the memento which is so commonly seen upon an 
old clock-facc, and so seldom upon a new one. I never 
hear chimes that they do not remind me of those 
which were formerly the first sounds 1 heard m the 
morning, which used to quicken my step on my way 
to school, and which announced my release from it, 
when the same tune, methouglit, had always a merrier 
import. When I remember their tones, bfe seems to 
me like n dream ; and a tram of recollections arises 
wliieli, li it were allowed to have its course, would end 
in tears. — 7'Ae JJoctor, 

IIahits of Musical Composers. — Sacchini could 
not write a passage except his wife was at his side, 
and unless his cats, whose playfulness he admired, 
were gnmbuUing about him. Paisicllo composed in 
bed, 11 Barbierc di Siviglia, La MuUnara, and other 
d’cettvre of ease and gracefulness. Zingarelli 
would dictate his music after reading a passage in one 
of tlie fathers of the church, or in some liatin classic. 
Hayden, sobtory and sober as Newton, putting on the 
ring sent him by Frederick 11., and which, he said, 
was necessary to inspire his imagination, sat down to 
his piano, and in a few minutes soared among the 
choirs. Nothing disturbed him at Eisenstadt, the seat 
of Prince Esterhnzy ; he Uved wholly for his art, ex- 
empt from worldly cares, and often said that he always 
enjoyed himself most when he was at work. Cimarosa 
was fond uf noise ; he liked to have his friends about 
him when he composed. Frequently, in the course of 
a single night, be wrote the subjects of eight or ten 
charming airs, which he afterwards finished in the 
midst of his friends. 

General Jackson. — A preacher in the western 
country, says the “ Illinois Gazette,” applied to Gene- 
ral Jackson for an office. At the time he nppbed the 
general did not know the applicant was a preacher ; 
and he very politely observed to him, that he would 
think of his claims and weigh them. The pregchersaw 
the general a few days after, and renewed his applica- 
rion. The general having, in the mean time, obtained 
information that be was a minister of religion, asked 
him if he was not a preacher of the Gospel. He 
answered he was. “ Well,” said the general, “ if you 
discharge the duties of that office, which is better than 
any 1 can confer, you will have no time for any other. 

1 advise you to return home, and attend to that, with- 
out being burdened with any other, that you may be 
enabled to account hereafter for your stewardriiip in 
this world.” 
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VALLEY OF THE AMAZON.* 

BXVBBS, AND TRSU TIDES AND NAVIOATIOK. 


At page 48, in No. III., of the “ Miscellany,” 
we gave some notice of this splendid and fertile, 
but hitherto much neglected portion of the sur- 
foce of*our globe. What we there said wps, 
howeva, a mere be^nning; and upon all ex- 
clusive subjects, it would defeat the very pur- 
poses for which our work is specially intended, 
were we to give a laboured essay on the whole. 
Our proper vocation consists in touching only a 
point or two in any one paper ; but always touch- 
ing them ill such a way as that the moral march 
of time may furnish the materials of a thought 
in the little hours which must occur in the 
most active life. • 

To tell the whole tale of the Amazon, or of 
any of the great rivers which adorn and enrich 
our globe, would be too much for almost any 
writer. Prose, poetry, and picture, have been all 
at work for many years in attempting to illus- 
trate our own Thames ; and yet, of the three 
millions and a half of people (for the number is 
not less than that) which inhabit its valley, from 
its source to the open sea, tliere is probably not 
one in ten thousand who knows any thing about 
it. In fact, to exhaust the story of a river and its 
valley, is just as hopeless as it was in the rustic 
mentioned by Horace, who sat down on the bank 
till the current should exhaust the water, and 
enable him to pass over dry-shod. 

We formerly mentioned that the Amazon is 
remarkably well adapted for navigation ; but we 
must add, that hitherto that navigation has been 
almost totally neglected ; and that there has 
actually been as much sailing on the Mackenzie 
river, ni North America, which is half the year 
bound up ill ice, and flows into an ice-bound sea 
during the other half, os there has been on the 
Amazon, which Hows into the tropiral Atlantic, 
in the very centre of the world’s commerce. 

Tlicrc are various reasons for this, of which 
some are political and sonic natural , and wc 
mention the political ones first, because if they 
had not existed, the others might have been over- 
come ; or, at all events, the trade of the river 
might have been adapted to them. 

When the Spaniards and the Portuguese di- 
vided South America between them, they divided 
the river by a cross section, the Spaniards taking 
the upper part, and the Portuguese the part next 
the sea ; and though they both equally neglected 
the Valley of the Amazon, each played “ the dog 
in the manger ” to the other in the use of it, os a 
means of entrance between the interior of the 
country and the sea. When two nations front a 
nver longitudinally it is bad enough, especially 
when those nations quarrel, or rather when those 
who have the management quarrel in their names. 
This has been painfully felt m the case of the 
St. Lawrence, os the boundary between Canada 

[No. 12. Mauch 22, 1837.— 2c/.] Vol. i. 


and the United States s and the wars on that 
frontier have been marked by the greatest atroci- 
ties, and produced animosities, the bad effects of 
which have been long felt. 

It docs not appear, however* that this division 
of the great stream of the Amazon into an upper, 
or Spanish part, and a lower, or Portuguese one, 
was the real and original cause of there being no 
navigation on the river ; for the valley was totally 
unregarded. All the fine rivers and the fertile 
plains were neglected, while the Spaniards, on 
the one hand, were torturing their slaves amid 
the snows of the Andes, in search of gold and 
silver, and the Portuguese, on the other, were 
torturing them in washing the sand and gravel of 
the Terra* dc Frio, in c^uest of diamonds, — the 
bondage in both cases being more terrible than 
any that the children of Israel could have suffer- 
ed in Egypt, there they associated as a nation, and 
dwelt in the land of Goshen ; whereas the poor 
slaves in the west and the east of South America, 
were cooped up by ones, twos, and threes, in 
holes of the earth, and that in places the most 
desolate and dismal. The grand cause of this 
has now, to a considerable extent, ceased ; but 
the social mischief of such misrule and perver- 
sion is not cured for ages. 

The natural obstacles to the navigation of the 
Amazon, occur at or near its confluence with 
the Atlantic. They are not very formidable, ami 
all of them might probably be got the better of 
by skill, if a sufiicient inducement to the employ- 
ment of that skill could be established. 

The set of the tide, and the prevailing wind 
is always an important element when we*nre en- 
deavouring to ascertain with what safety or dan- 
ger the mouth of a river may be entered or left 
by shipping. The set of the tide on the nortli- 
ejis,t coast of South America, from Cape St. 
Roque, north-westward, to beyond Trinidad, 
where it begins to slacken, is along the line of 
the coast, only lagging as it nears the shore, and 
thus turning more into the mouths of the rivers. 
This current of tide has a maximum impulse ; 
for, in the raid Atlantic the vibration extends 
over about seven thousand miles in twelve hours. 
While one port of this tidal vibration enters the 
estuaries of the large rivers, the more seaward 
portion keeps racing by ; and thus forms a sort 
of bar of the water itself. 

The only great river on this part of the coast, 
besides the Amazon, is the Orinoco, which enters 
the sea by many mouths in tlie dry season, and 
unites with it as a great lake during the floods. 
Trinidad hems in the tide current here, and the 
navigation is generally difllcult, and often im- 
practicable. 

The Amazon enters the sea by two principal 
mouths, wliich are separated from eack other by 
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Joannes, an island about 120 'miles each way, 
and with its north coast almost immediately on 
the equator. Tlie western cliannelis the principal 
lipouth of the Amazon, as it opens in ne^ly the 
Section of the river ; but it is much broken by 
islands and banks; and there lies an island, 
Christiana, in the middle of it, just without 
Joannes, which is at least fifty miles long. Be« 
hind tills, the water is in general very turbulent, 
and 08 a passage it is very unsafe. 

The eastern channel, that of Para, is much 
more open, and it is olso less turbulent in the 
character of its waters, hence it is the entrance 
to the river. It is not so properly the mouth of 
the Amazon, however, as it is the mouth of the 
Tocautius, a river of Brasil, which flows almost 
directly north ; and that river, like the Danube 
and some others, is named after the wrong 
branch ; for the Araquay, a western branch of 
it, is considerably longer 'than the eastern, which 
is the Tocantius, in the upper country. The 
river or channel of Para, takes a bend round 
the south side of the island of Joannes, with its 
convexity towards the south ; and it joins the 
other, and principal mouth of the Amazon, at the 
south-west angle of that island. The land con- 
tains a considerable number of islands and banks, 
but the water is more tranquil among them than 
it is among the intenuptions in the main chan- 
nel. The wind, and the tide, and current of the 
nver have considerable influence in causing the 
greater commotion there ; but that can be more 
clearly explained afterwards. 

The town of Para is situated on the main 
land, nearly opposite to the east side of Joannes. 
It is the resort of a few ships, and curries on a 
little trade beside ; but it is a very miserable place, 
consideied us the port of the finest river in the 
world. Its population is motley and poor ; and 
the place itself is very dirty and very unhealthy , 
and if even the commerce of the Amazon shall 
become worthy of the majesty of the river, and 
the great extent and fertility of the valley, a new 
city will require to bejbuilt at some other spot. 

The set of the winds tends just as much to 
produce disturbance and agitation of the water 
at the mouth of the Amazon, as the general set 
of the tidal waves ; being immediately under the 
equator, it is within the influence of the trade- 
wuid at all seasons of the year. The general 
direction of these winds is from the east, though 
they shift a little to the north of east in our 
winter, and to the south of east in our summer, 
'ibe force of this trade-wind is not much felt in 
shore, especially in the dry season, when the sea 
and land call and answer to each other alter- 
nately, in the different portions of each day, in 
the sea jand land breezes ; and indeed the trade- 
wind, though very steady, is not a violent wind 
Under any circumstances. Its constant action, 
l^wever, produces a considerable effect upon the 
water of the sea, which is worked by it into a 


sort of i ffp|in ed plane, pressing more on the 
American shore than on that of Africa. Upon the 
whole, this set of the winds, and consequent 
elevation of the ocean waters, are ve^ advan- 
tageous to America; and the countries which 
lie along this shore are greatly indebte4 to them 
for that wonderful richness and beauty qfyegets^ 
tion which they display. In this the vdley pf 
the Amazon partakes very largely; and the in- 
fluence of the trade-wind is felt almost to the 
base of the Andes, or at any rate to the vast 
forest which stretches along that base ; and which, 
from its vast display of growing foliage, has some 
of the effects of an expanse of water, in keeping 
moisture in the district as an element of fertility. 

Tliis may be seen, by taking the map, or a 
good description, and comparing the upper valley 
of the Amazon with that of the Orinoco. An- 
gostura is not more than 250 miles from the 
mouth of the Orinoco, and the plains near An- 
gostura are parched to absolute barrenness 
during the dry season. On the Amazon, again, 
what may be called the seanside vegetation, may 
be said to extend fully 500 miles up the river, 
while the plains near the bunks are no where 
burnt up ; yet the two rivers inosculate by some 
of their branches, — that is, a branch of each 
flows from the same upland morass, which morass 
is a lake during the runs. Tlie mouths of the 
Orinoco are not situated for receiving the in- 
fluence of the trade-wind so directly as those of 
the Amazon, and tlie action of the trade begins 
to abate before it reaches Trinidad. 

Tlie tide-wave is propagated a great way up 
the Antiizon. Tlie tides arc quite perceptible 
at the distance of full bOO miles from the sea ; 
which Ls the most extended tidal aetiun in any 
river. The extent of tide in the St. Lawrence, 
to a point between Quebec and Montreal, is not 
more than 430 miles ; and the greater part of 
that IS sea, which certainly may be considered as 
extending us far as Quebec. 

There is no question that this great length of 
tide-way would greatly facilitate navigation on 
the Amazon. It must be understood that the 
tide docs not carry a vessel by a transfer of tlie 
water upon which the vessel floats ; for, not only 
ill tidal rivers, but sometimes also in the sea, tlie 
current of the water goes in the very opposite 
durectioii to tlie tide-wave. But the vessel slides 
down the inclined plane formed by the side of 
the tide-wave ; though it never gets on as fast as 
the wave ; and thus, when the summit of the 
wave passes the vessel, the inclined plane is 
turned the other way, and the vessel would slide 
just as far the other way, if it were not anchored 
m the stream, or made fast to the bank. Indeed, 
in ascending the tide-way of a river, a vessel 
would drop farther downward in every ebb of the 
tide-wave than it would rise upwards in the flow ; 
and thus, if a vessel were left floating on the 
surface of a tidal river, it would in ciiiic be 
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floated out to sea, if it were not stranded on tiie 
banks, which would always be the case unless 
some means were used to prevent it. The reason 
is obvious : the motion of the river water is 
downwards, and this U against tlie upward 
motion which the ship gets from the tide, and in 
favour of the downward motion; and the two 
combined must, in time, carry the ship to the 
utmost point to which the influence of the river 
extends, and there deliver it to what motion of 
the ocean water may be there. Anchoring or 
hauling on shore during the ebb, when the slope 
is downwards, gets the better of this , and as 
there are eight upward, and eight downward 
slopes, at the same time, that is at all tiiues in 
the long-tide way of the Amazon, it is easy to 
see how greatly tliese would facilitate its naviga- 
tion. The tideway of the Thames, from London 
bridge to Tcddington, is about 17 mile^, taking 
the windings of the river ; and the higli water, in 
average states of the river, takes about two hours 
and a half, or tiirec hours, to travel this distance ; 
but the low water takes nearly double the time, 
that is, about flve hours to travel the same dis- 
tance. The eft'ect of tlie current of the river 
on the tide-wave is very much the same as it b 


THE CONNEXION 

When an infant first opens its eyes upon this 
beautiful universe, it must appear like one blaze 
of light and glory. Tlie unaccustomed eye can- 
not perceive tlie character ol surrounding objeets, 
their distances, dimensions, and eonfiguratiuns, or 
ev<*n their separate existence : but as the powers 
of vision strengthen and expand, the ]iidistinct> 
ness of the primary impression is removed. Tlie 
( liild then observes that the visible creation com- 
])rehcnds an infinite variety of objects ; the earth 
and the heavens exhibit wonderful forms and 
coinhinations ; tices, mountains, rivers, oceans 
open to view, and over his head ten thousand 
brilliant orbs sparkle from afar in the depths of 
space. Were it not for their gradual develop- 
ment the scene would fill him with overwhelm- 
ing astonishment. These are at first observed 
in their masses, but the next process is that of 
contemplating them in their distinctive forms, 
and by comparison arriving at the conclusion that 
they are small or large, square or round, fixed or 
fleeting ; in short, ascertaining their respective 
qualities, so as to identify them in the mind, and 
to describe them in appropriate language. Tlien 
the various relations of things to the whole visible 
panorama and to each other individually, begins 
to be perceived ; till by degrees their connexion 
b traced. This, so far as relates to the general 
observation of mankind, is but very superficial 
and imperfect, though still sufficient to guide 
their ordinary actions and to provide for common 
necessities. 


on a vessel; and thus the difference of these 
times may be regarded as expressing twice the 
effect of the descending current of the Thames, 
which is thus about half that of the rising tide in 
propelling the vessel upwards. When the river 
b swollen this will be a maxiinum, or the dif- 
ference of rate between the motion of high and 
low water, will be the greatest possible,^ and 
when the river is low in dry we|Ut^, it will of 
course be the least. 

Closely connected with thb lowness of the 
river, at certain seasons, and the consequent 
lagging of the high water upon the ebb, there b 
a curious phenomenon m various rivers, called 
the ** bore,” wbicli is more splendid in the Ama- 
zon than in perhaps any other river. Among 
our own rivers, there are some very remarkable 
instances of this bore, the most conspicuous of 
which is the Severn, ^though it occurs also in 
some of the fen rivers, as the Nen and the 
Welland, 'llib is a curious subject ; far from 
an uninstruclive one, and os such well worthy a 
few minutes’ chat. But we must stop in the 
meantime, lest tlie reader should find a bore in 
our article, greater than that in the river. 


OF TIIE SCIENCES. 

There is a discemable analogy between the 
physical and mental developments of our nature ; 
and then between the progress of infancy and tlie 
advance of .seienco. In the earliest period of tlie 
history of our world, in its infancy and the infancy 
of man, we may readily conceive of the contem- 
plative shepherd watching not only his flocks by 
day or by night, but employing his otherwise un- 
ocnipied hours in ruminating upon the wonder- 
iul scenes around him, which in the starry hea- 
vens and the outspread earth compelled his 
attention. He saw the sun rising and setting, 
the seasons going and returning, the worlds of 
light beaming through the darkness, and the 
moon pursuing her tranquil course ; and thus he 
would become an astronomer and philosopher per 
farce. The man of greater refinement or deeper 
research W'ould extend these more general and 
superficial notices, to an exacter and more curious 
inquiry into the particular objects or classes of 
objects brought under hb observation. He 
would then observe their characters, forms, and 
relations, and, as we find at a very ancient date 
in the history of scientific investigation, begin to 
bring them into system and arrangement. He 
would consider them separately, then compare 
and combine. Thus the infant eye of philosophy 
opened gradually upon the universe ; but years 
and ages were required for the cofrection of 
ciTors, the adjustment aud classification of facts, 
and the discovery of universal laws. Systems 
were invented, and by the progress ofknowledge 
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destroyed and replaced by otiters ; so that what 
was merely apparent or conjectural came to be 
established in its reality, or set aside in its illu- 
sions. So that, as Bonnycastle has beautifully 
expressed it, with regard to one of those pro- 
cesses of discovery— that is, the establishment of 
the true solar system by Copernicus after the 
Pythagorean doctrine of the planetary motions — 
** Seized with a daring enthusiasm, he (Coper- 
nicus) laid his hands on the cycles and crystal 
orbs of Ptolemy, and dashed them to pieces. 
And with the same noble frenzy, took the un- 
wieldy earth and sent her far from the centre 
of the system, to move round the sun with the 
rest of the planets ; so that of all the celestial 
equipage with which she had been formerly dig- 
nified, there only remained the moon to attend 
and accompany her in her joumey.” 

The discovery, therefore, of the connexion 
and rotation of objects to each in the same 
system of classification bespeaks the progress of 
knowledge. First they are viewed in their in- 
dividual forms and characters, then in their re- 
mote or proximate relations, which arc most 
obvious and common, then in their more minute 
peculiarities. By combining and sifting a vast 
accumulation of observations, outlines of systems 
are obtained, and at length the general discove- 
ries within those respective limits are themselves 
systematized and reduced to rule or probability. 
At length science ascends a higher pinnacle and 
takes a more vast and comprehensive view, lliese 
individual systems are seen from tliis new height, 
first probably attained by some commanding 
genius, not only in their separate and individual 
character, but in their connecting links. What 
had previously appeared distinct and sole is then 
seen in \inion with other systems and combina- 
tions, till the golden chain which binds the 
universe of matter is perceived cncireling, per- 
vading, and winding along through all the regions 
of the mighty whole, and fastened to the throne 
of Deity ! 

It has been truly remarked, that astronomy 
affords the most extensive example of the con- 
nexion of the physical sciences ; or rather, per- 
haps, it should have been said, that it presents at 
present the most obvious and striking example. 
After all the discoveries that have been made, 
the progress of general knowledge has been slow, 
and the field of observation is still very limited ; 


but as every day shows the apparent barriers not 
to be impassable, but only like the seeming 
ridges of. lands that loom along the horizon of 
•the mariner even in the centre of the ocean, it 
may be anticipated that futurity will disclose 
equal if not more of nature’s hidden links of 
associated or correlative sciences. As, how- 
ever, gravitation holds its place, or moves in its 
orbit every luminary of heaven, and every par- 
ticle of earth, astronomy appears to conduct us 
to a general law, and to disclose the principal 
facts of the physical universe in relation to rest 
and motion, as well as number and quantity. 
The discoveries, however, which are peculiarly 
astronomical have an intimate relation to the 
planetary and terrestrial phenomena, and to the 
electric, galvanic, and magnetic fiuids that tra- 
verse the regions of air, or pervade the other 
portions of nature and of matter. In following 
the golden thread of creation, we perceive that 
the magnitude of the earth affords the materials 
for ascertaining the extent of the solar system, 
and provides a foundation for a system of weights 
and measures ; we see that the figures of planets 
depend on their rotation, and their motions affect 
the forms of their satellites ; that the reciprocal 
attractions of the celestial bodies disturb the 
fluids at their surfaces, and they .suggest a theory 
of atmo.spherical tides and oscillations ; that the 
effects of temperature lead to the doctrine of 
the barometer, and the laws of capillary attrac- 
tion : and that by detecting the undulatiou.s of 
the aerial medium we find the basis of acoustics 
and all that relates to sound. We discover, 
also, in connexion with this department of know- 
ledge, the method by which light is propagated, 
and are led to ascertain its nature, its propertie.s, 
and its velocity ; which, in the aberration of tlie 
fixed stars, conducts to the direct evidence of the 
earth’s real motion. The effects of invisible rays 
ore connected with chemical action, and thence 
research pursues its unwearied way througli all 
the mazes of the operations of heat, in the inte- 
rior and on tiic surface of our globe. Thus 
chemistry, geology, electricity, with their depen- 
dent facts and systems, spring into view, and open 
to the mental vision, enlarged and ever enlarging 
conceptions of the migiity whole. And what can 
we say, but “ Great and marvellous are thy works, 
O Lord God Almighty I” X. 


CHILDHOOD. 


Hail I ardesi childhood, joys indeed are thine, 
Joys which naaturer years implore in vain ; 

At thought of thee I feel a glow divine. 

And long once more to prove thy peaceful reign. 

With fond delight I love the days to trace, 

While life, and thought, and hope, and joy were young. 
When nought but smiles adorned my infant face, 


And not a lowering cloud obscured my sun. 

With thee cacli day was spent in artless joy, 
With thee each night expired in balmy sleep. 
No care arose my pleasure to destroy, 

No griefs to teach my infant eyes to weep. 
Those happy days are o’er, and now in vain 
1 seek the peaceful blessing, of thy reign. 
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THE ADVENTUROUS BOY. 


While the fleet lay at anchor, one of the most 
heart-thrilling scenes occurred on board the com- 
modore's vessel that my eyes ever witnessed. 
In addition to the usual appendages of a ship of 
war, there was a large and mischievous monkey 
on board, named Jocko, retained fur the amuse- 
ment and diversion of the ship's company. It 
was my watch on deck ; and having retired to 
the side of the vessel, 1 was musing on the beau- 
tiful appearance of the fleet, when a loud and 
merry laugh burst upon my car. 

On turning to ascertain the cause of such an 
unusual sound on a frigate’s deck, 1 perceived 
the commodore's little son, whom the crew nick- 
named “little Bob-stay,” standing •halfway up 
the main-hatch ladder, clapping his hands, and 
looking aloft at some object that seemed to in- 
spire him with a deal uf glee. A single glance 
explained the occasion of the merriment. As 
Bob was coming up from the gun- deck Jocko, 
the monkey, perceiving him on the ladder, and 
dropj»ing suddenly from the rigging, leaped upon 
hi<) shoulder, seized his cap, and running up the 
inain-top-sail sheet, seated himself on the main- 
yard. 

Here he sat picking the tassel of his prize to 
pieces, occasionally scratching his sides, and 
chattering, as if in exultation for the success of 
his mischief. Bob being a sprightly, active fel- 
low, did not like to lose his cap without an effort 
to regain it. Perhaps he was the more strongly 
incited to moke cltasc after Jocko, from observing 
me smile at his plight, and hearing the loud 
laugh of ('ato, a black man, nho seemed inex- 
pressibly delighted at the occurrence. 

“ Ah ! Jocko,” said the black man, “ hab you 
no more respcc for do young officer den to steal 
his cab ’ We bring you to do gang-way, you 
black nigger, and gib you a dozen on de bore 
back for a tief.” The monkey looked down from 
his perch, as if he understood the threat of the 
negro, and chattered a sort of defiance in answer. 
“ Ah, ah ! massa Bob, he say you mus ketch 
him 'fore you flog him ; and His no easy matter 
for a midshipman in boots to ketch a monkey 
barefoot.” 

The chocks of little Bob looked red as he 
cast a glance of offended pride at Cato; and 
springing across the deck, in a moment he was 
halfway up the rigging. The monkey quietly 
watched his motions ; and when nearly up, sud- 
denly put the cap on his own head, and ascended 
to the top crosstrees, and quietly seating himself, 
resumed his work of picking the tassel. 

In this manner the mischievous animal suc- 
.ceeded in enticing Bob as high os the royal-mast- 
head, when siqldcnly springing on the rigging, 
he again descended to the foretop, and running 
out on the fore-yard, hung the cap on the end of 
the studding-sail-boom, where, taking his seat, he 


rmsed a loud and exulting chattering. By this 
time Boh was completely exhausted, and nut 
liking to return to the deck to be laughed at, he 
sat down on the cross-trees. 

The spectators presuming that the hoy would 
not follow the monkey, but descend to the deck, 
paid no further attention to them, 1 also had 
turned away, and had been engaged some mi- 
nutes, when 1 was suddenly startled by a cry from 
Cato, exclaiming that Massa Bob was on the 
main-truck! A cold shudder ran through my 
veins as the word reached my ears. I cast my 
eyes up — it was too true. 

The adventurous boy, after having rested a 
little, had climbed the skysail-pole ; and at the 
moment of my looking up, was actually standing 
on that circular piece pf wood on the very sum- 
mit of the loftiest most, at a height so great, that 
my brain turned dizzy as 1 'looked up at him. 
There was nothing above him or around him but 
empty space, and beneath him nothing but a 
sm^l, unstable wheel. 

Dreadful temerity I If ho had attempted to 
stoop, what could he take hold of to steady his 
motion? His feet covered up the small and 
fearful platform on which he stood ; and beneath 
that a long, smooth pole, that seemed to bend 
beneath his weight, was all that upheld him from 
destruction. In endeavouring to get down, he 
would inevitably lose his balance, and be preci- 
pitated to the deck — a crushed and shapeless 
mass. 

In this terrible exigency what was to be done ? 
To itail him and inform him of hb danger, it 
was thought, would ensure his ruin. Every 
moment I expected to see the dreadlul catas- 
trophe. I could not hear to look at him, and 
yet could not withdraw my gaze. A film came 
over my eyes, and a faintness over my heart. 
By this time the deck was covered with officers 
and crew, to witness this appalling, this heart- 
rending spectacle. All seemed mute ; every 
feeling, every faculty seemed absorbed in one 
deep, intense emotion of agony. * 

At this moment a stir was made among the 
crew about the gangway, when the commodore, 
the hoy’s father, made his appearance. He had 
come on board without being noticed by a single 
eye. The commodore asked not a question, 
uttered not a syllable. He was an austere man ; 
and it was thought by some that he did not en- 
tertain a very strong affection for hb son. All 
eyes were now fixed on him, endeavouring to 
read hb emotions, in his countenance. 

The scrutiny, however, was vain ; his eye 
retained its severe expression, hb brow the sligh * 
frown it usually wore, and hb lip its haughty 
curl ; in short, no outward sign indicated what 
was pasring within. Immed'iately on reaching 
the deck he ordered a marine to hand a mudtet. 
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when, stepping aft, and leaping upon the look- 
out block, he raised it to his shoulder, and took 
a deliberate aim at his son, at the same time 
hailing him with his trumpet, in a voice of 
thunder. 

“ Robert,” cried he, “jump ! jump overboard I 
or I’ll fire at you.” Tlie boy seemed to hesitate, 
and it was plain that he was tottering, for his 
arms were thrown about like one endeavouring 
to balance himself. The commodore raised his 
voice again, and in a quicker and more energetic 
tone cned, “ Jump I 'tis your only chance for 
life." The words were scarcely out of his mouth, 
before he left the truck, and sprung out into the 
air. A sound between a shriek and a groan burst 
from many lips. 

The ftither spoke not — sighed not ; indeed, he 
seemed not to breathe. For a moment of intense 
agony a pin might have been iieard to drop on 
deck. With a rush like that of a cannon ball, 
the body descended to the water; and before 
the waves closed over it twenty stout fellows, 
among them several officers, had dived from the 
bulwark. Another short ^ period of suspense 


ensued. The hoy rose, he was alive, his arm 
was seen to move, he struck out towards the 
ship. 

In spite of the discipline of a man-of-war, 
three loud huzzas, the outburst of unfeigned joy 
from the hearts of five hundred men, pealed 
through the air, and made the welkin ring. Till 
this moment the old commodore had stood un- 
moved. His face was now ashy pale. He at- 
tempted to descend from the block, but his knees 
bent under him ; he seemed to gasp for breath, 
and attempted to tear open his vest ; but in the 
attempt he staggered, and would have fallen had 
ho not been caught by the bystanders. 

He was borne to his cabin, where the surgeon 
attended tiim, whose utmost skill was required 
to restore his mind to its usual equilibrity and 
self-command ; in which he at last happily suo- 
cceded. As soon as he recovered from the 
dreadful shuck, he sent fur Bob^ and had a long 
confidential conference with him ; and it was 
noticed, when the little fellow left the cabin, he 
was in teafis. 


GORMANDIZERS. 


Hoxopragous and Polyphagous : appellations 
given to certun individuals of a depraved appe- 
tite, that enables them to devour raw meat, and 
various other substances, which, most unques- 
tionably, would destroy any person not gifted or 
cursed witii such an omnivorous digestion. Vari- 
ous are the ancient stories related of such vora- 
cious wretches. Ovid describes one Erisichthon, 
who, as a punishment for cutting down the groves 
of Ceres*, (very possibly to obtain fuel to cook his 
food,) was sentenced to perpetual hunger, and 
terminated his gluttonous career by eating up his 
own limbs. The Thasian Theagenes thought no- 
thing of an ox for his dinner ; and the ftimed 
Grotonian athlete, Milo, knocked down bullocks 
with his fist for his daily meals, which usually 
consisted of twenty mma of meat, and the same 
ration of bread. Yopiscus relates that a roan was 
brought before the Emperor Maximilian, who de- 
voured a whole calf, and was proceeding to eat 
up a sheep, had he not been prevented. To this 
day, in India, some voracious mountebanks de- 
vour a live sheep as an exhibition. Dr. Boehmen, 
of Wittenburgh, witnessed the performance of 
one of these polyphagous individuals, who com- 
menced his repast by eating a raw sheep, a suck- 
ing-pig, and by way of dessert, swallowed nxty 
pounds of prunes, stones and all. On another 
festive occasion, he ate two bushels of cherries, 
with several ear^en vases, and chips of a furnace. 
This meal was followed up by sundry peces of 
glass and pebbles, a shepherd’a bagpipe, rats, vaxi- 
ons birds irith their feathers, and an incredible 
vumbsr of Caterpillars. To oondude his dinner, j 


he swallowed a pewter ink-stand, with its pens, a 
pen-knife and a sand-box. During this deglutition 
he seemed to relish his food, but was generally 
under the influence of potations of brandy. His 
form was athletic, and he could carry four lieavy 
men on his shoulders for a league. He lived to 
the age of seventy-nims but died in a most ema- 
ciated state, and, as might be imagined, toothless. 
Helwig knew an old man who was in the liabit of 
eating eighty pounds of different articles of food 
doily. Real Colomb mentions an omnivorous glut- 
ton, who, in the absence of any salutary aliment, 
satisfied his cravings with any other substance ; 
and was once known, when hungry, to eat the 
contents of a sack of charcoal, and then to swal- 
low the bag to facilitate their digestion. One of 
the attendants on tlie menagerie of the Botanical 
Garden in Paris, who bore the euphonous name 
of Bijou, used to devour all the offals of the 
Theatre of Comparative Anatomy, and ate a 
dead lion in one day. He was active, and lived 
to the age of sixty. A cannibal once desolated 
the Vivarais, by dragging human victims to his 
den, where he devoured them. On the opening 
of the corpse of a convict in the galleys of Brest, 
there were found in his stomach about six hun- 
dred pieces of wood, pewter, and iron. All these 
accounts might appear most exaggerated, perhaps 
fabulous, had not many physicians in Paris known 
the celebrated Torrare. Tl}e history of this mon- 
ster is as curious as his habits were disgusting. 
He commenced his career in life in the capacity 
of clown to an itinerant quack, and used to 
attract the notice of populace by his angular 
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pot7cr(j of d<*glutition, swallowing with the utmost 
ease, corks, pebbles, and baskets full of apples. 
However, these experiments were frequently fol- 
lowed by severe pain and accidents, which once 
obliged hhn to seek assistance in the Hotel Dieu 
of Paris. His siiiFerings did not deter him from 
similar experiments ; and he once tried to exhibit 
his wonderful faculties by swallowing the watch, 
chain, and seals, of M. Giraud, then house sur- 
geon of the establishment. In this repast he was 
foiled, having been told that he would be ripped 
up to recover the property. In the revolutionary 
war Tarrare joined the army, but was soon ex- 
hausted on the spare diet to which the troops 
were obDged to submit. In the hospital of 
Sultzen, although put upon four full rations, he 
was obliged to wander about the cstjiblishinent, 
to feed upon any substance he could find, how- 
ever revolting, to subdue his voracious hunger. 
These singular powers induced several physicians 
to ascertain how far these omnivorous inclinations 
could carry him in his unnatural cravings. In 
presence of Di. Lorentz he devoured a live cat, 
commencing by tearing open its stomach, and 
bucking the animal’s blood with delight. What 
was more singular, after tliis liorriblc feat, like 
other carnivorous brutes, he rejected the fur and 
skin. Snakes vvere to him a delicious meal, and 
he swallowed them alive and whole, after grind- 
ing their heads between his tooth. One of the 
surgeons, Mr. Cour^'ille, gave him a wooden lan- 
cet-case to swallow, in which had been folded a 
written paper. 1 his case v>as rejected undigested, 
and the paper being found intact, it became a 
question whether he might not be employed to 
convey secret correspondence ; but, having been 
taken up at the Prussian outposts as a spy, being 
disguised ^s a peasant, without a knowledge of j 
till' language, ho received a .severe bastinado, ' 
which effectually cured him of an appetite for 
secret service ; and on liis return, he hud recourse 


I to the safer meant of obtoining food in kitchens, 
slaughter-houses, and dunghills. At last, a child 
of fourteen months old having disappeared under 
suspicious circumstances, he was driven out of 
the hospital, and lost sight of for four years, 
when he applied for admission into the hospital 
of Versailles, in a state of complete exhaustion, 
labouring under a virulent diarriioea, which ter- 
minated his hateful existence in Ms twenty-sixth 
year. He was of the middle size, pale, thin, and 
weak ; his countenance was by no means fero- 
cious, but, on the contrary, displayed much timi- 
dity; his fair hair was remarkably fine and soft ; 
his mouth was very large, and one could scarcely 
say that he had any lips ; all his teeth were 
sound, but their enamel was speckled ; his skin 
was always hot, in a state of perspiration, and 
exhaling a constant offensive vapour. When fast- 
ing, the integuments of his abdomen were so 
flaccid that he could nearly wrap them round 
him. After his meals, the exhalation from his 
surface was increased, his eyes and cheeks be- 
came turgid with blood, and, dropping into a state 
of drowsiness, he used to seek some obscure cor- 
ner where he might quietly lie down and digest. 
After his death, all the abdominal viscera were 
found in a state of ulceration. Instances are re- 
corded where a similar facility to swallow fluids 
liad been observed. At Strasburg was exhibited 
the stomach of a hussar who could drink &ixty 
quarts of wine in an hour. Pliny mentions a 
Milanese, named Norvellus Torquatus, who, 
in presence of Tiberius, drank three conyii of 
wine. Seneca and Tacitus knew a man of the 
name of Piso who could drink incessantly for two 
days and two nights ; and Khodiginus mentions 
a capacious monster, called the “ Funnel,” down 
whose throat an amphora of liquor cj^uld hi' 
poured without interruption. — “ Vuriositics of 
Medical lixpcTicncGr By Dr, MilUfngm, 1837 


HAIR BREADTH ESCAPES.— No. II. 

A YOUNG POLISn OFFICEE, 


When Murat was at Madrid, he had occasion 
to send some despatches to Junot, in Lisbon. 
These despatches were of the utmost importance, 
and all the roads leading from Madrid to the 
Portugese capital were covered by guerrillas, or 
regular troops, commanded by officers who had 
acted an important part in the Spanish revolution, 
and who thus composed the army of Castanos. 

Murat mentioned the difficulty to Baron Stro- 
gonuff, the Russian Ambassador, at the court of 
Spain, who had remained at Madrid. It is well 
known that at the period here referred to, Russia 
was the friend rather than the ally of France. 
Baron Strogonoff told the grand Duke of Berg, 
that he could suggest a plan for the transmission 
of the despatches. 

*' Admiral Simavin,” stud the Baron, "is in the 


port of Lisbon. Send to me one of tne most in- 
telligent of your Polish Lancers. He shall put 
on a Russian uniform, and I will give him des- 
patclies for the Admiral ; you can give him your 
instructions verbally, and I will answer for it that 
all will be right even though he should be taken 
twenty times between this and Lisbon. The in- 
surgent army is too anxious to secure our neu- 
trality to be the first to create a ground of rupture.” 

Murat was delighted with the scheme. He re- 
quested the commandcr-in-chief of the Polish 
troops, who I think was tCrazinski, to select for 
him a brave and intelligent young officer. Two 
days afterwards the Polish commandQr sent to the 
grand duke a young man for whom he declared 
he would answer with bis head. He was named 
Leckinski, and was only eighteen ye|rs of age. 
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Tlie grand duke of Berg was not a little as- 
tonished to find the young officer manifest the 
utmost eagerness to undertake an enterprise of 
no ordinary peril ; for in the event of his being 
discovered, his fate was certain and that fate 
was death. Murat, brave as he himself was, 
could not refriun from pointing out to Leckiuski 
the danger he was about to encounter. Tlie young 
I’ole smiled, and said, “ If your imperial highness 
will give mo your orders, 1 will pledge myself to 
execute the mission. I thank my general for 
having selected me from among my comrades, 
every one of whom was emulous of the favour.* 

The grand duke augured well of the young 
man’s courage and intelligence. He gave him 
his instructions. Baron StrogonofF supplied him 
with despatches to Admiral Siniavin. The young 
Pule was equipped in a Russian uniform and set 
out fur Portugal. 

During the two first .^days he pursued his 
course without molestation ; but on the afternoon 
of the third day, he was attacked by a party of 
Spanish troops, who unhorsed and disarmed him, 
and conducted him before the general command- 
ing the military force of the district. Luckily for 
the adventurous young Pole, that general was 
Castanos himself. 

Lcckinski was perfectly aware that he was lost, 
if suspected to be a Frenchman. Consequently he 
immediately resolved within himself not to utter a 
syllable of French, and to speak only Russian 
and German, which latter language he could 
speak with facility. The angry imprecations of 
the troops, who conducted him to Castanos, su^ 
ficiently convinced him of the fate that would 
await him should he bo discovered. Tlie horrible 
death of General Reno, who only a few weeks 
previously had perished in torture for no other 
oflonce than that of attempting to join Jnnot, 
might well have shaken his fortitude. Death 
itself may be braved, but to meet it by a refine- 
ment of torture is more than the bravest man can 
contemplate with indiiference. 

“ Wlioare you?” said Castanos, addressing the 
Pole in French, which he spoke with perfect 
fluency, having been educated at Sorreze. 

Lcckinski looked steadfastly at his interrogator, 
made a sign, and replied in German, *' 1 do not un- 
derstand.” 

Castanos himself underwood and spoke Ger- 
man ; but apparently not wishing to take an ac- 
tive part ill the business, he called one of the 
officers of his staff, by whom the examination was 
continued. The young Pole gave his answers 
aUcmately in Russian and in German ; and kept 
himself cautiously on his guard, against dropping 
a single word of French. He had no easy part 
to play, for in the little apartment in which the 
examination took place, he was pressed upon by 
a crowd of persons, all thirsting for his blood, and 
manifesting a ferocious eagerness that he might be 
found guUty-^that is, declared to be a Frenchman. 


This furious excitement was increased by a 
circumstance which threatened to involve the un- 
fortunate young man in inextricable difficulty. 
An aide-de-camp of Castanos, (one of those f^ 
natical patriots so numerous in the Spanish war,) 
who from the moment of Leckinski’s arrest had 
declared him to be a French spy, rushed into the 
room in which the examination was going on, 
holding by the arm a peasant, dressed in a brown 
jacket, and high crowned hat, surmounted by a 
red feather. Having worked his way through the 
crowd, the officer placed the peasant before the 
Polish officer. Look at that man,* said he, “ and 
then inform us, whether he is either a German, or 
a Russian. — He is a spy, I would swear by my 
salvation,* continued he, stamping his foot furi- 
ously on the ground. 

The peasant, for a few moments, gazed stead- 
fastly at the young Pole; then his dark eye 
kindled, and with a bitter expression of fury and 
hatred, he exclaimed, — “JEs un Francenl — 
un Frances!” 

He related that a few weeks previously he had 
been to Madrid, to convey some hay ; having, in 
common with all the inhabitants of his village, 
been required to carry forage to the barracks. 
“ I know this man,” continued the peasant, “ he 
is the same to whom 1 delivered the forage, and 
who gave me the receipt for it. 1 stood beside 
him for nearly an hour, and I know his face well. 
When 1 saw him arrive, I said to my comrades, 
that is the French officer to whom 1 delivered 
iny forage.* 

Castanos probably saw the truth ; but he w'as 
a noble and generous enemy. It was not by 
w’antonly spilling blood, that he wished to cement 
tlic edifice of Spanish liberty, which would have 
risen gloriously and durably, had it been left to 
the nianageincnt of such men as himself, Roinana, 
Palafux, &c. Castanos possibly perceived that 
the prisoner w'as not a Russian, but he dreaded 
the enud ticatment to which he would be ex- 
posed if he were discovered to be a Frenchman. 
He suggested that he should be allowed to con- 
tinue his journey , but at this a hundred men- 
acing voices were raised. 

*' But,” asked Castanos, “ would it be prudent 
to expose ourselves to the risk of a rupture with 
Russia, whose neutrality we have so earnestly 
solicited ?” 

“ No,” replied the officers ; “ but let it be 
proved that this man is really a Russian.* 

Leckinski heard all this, for he understood 
Spanish. He was led out and locked up in a 
miserable chamber, which resembled a dungeon 
in the most fearful days of the inquisition. 

At the moment of his arrest, Leckinski had 
not tasted food since the afternoon of the pre- 
ceding day, and when the door of his prison 
closed upon him, eighteen hours had elapsed 
since he had partaken of any nourishment. Add 
to this, the fatigue and anxiety be had suffered 
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jt] the intcn'ul, and it cannot be matter of sur> 
piise that lie threw himself in a state of utter 
exhaustion on a mattress, which lay on the 
ground, in one corner of his prison. 

He had been asleep about two hours, when 
the door of the chamber slowly opened, and 
some one softly approached his couch. A hand 
was held before the flame of the lamp, to shade 
the light from his eyes ; and when the hand was 
withdrawn, Leckinski felt some one tap him on 
the shoulder ; and a sweet toned female voice 
uttered the words, “ Vou/ez-vous sot/per f" 

The young Pole, who was suddenly roused 
fiom his slumber by the glare of light, the con- 
tact of the hand, and the words of the young 
female, raised himself on his couch, and with his 
eyes scarcely opened, exclaimed in German, 
“ What do you say?” 

“ Seud him his sujiper,” said Castanos, on 
hearing the result of this first trial, “and then 
saddle his horse, and let him continue his jour- 
ney. lie IS not a Frenchman. How could he 
have kept on the mask, when thus taken by sur- 
prise ? Tlic thing is impossible.” 

lint Castanos did not exercise undivided 
authority. Leckinski’s supper was sent to him, 
it IS true, but he continued in his dungeon till 
morning, lie was then conducted to a place, 
whence he could see the mutilated bodies of ten 
Frenchmen, who had been brutally massacred by 
the peasantry of Truxillo. There, for the space 
of a whole day, he was left to contemplate death 
in its most horrible form. He w'as surrounded 
by snares — watched by ears and eyes, eager to 
catch at any unguarded word or gesture. At 
length, at the expiration of st'vcral hours of cruel 
tii.ll, he was leeonducted to his prison, to reflect 
at leisure on the horror of his situation. 

“ Gentlemen,” said General Castanos to his 
brother oflicers, “ I am as fully sensible as you of 
the importance of preventing coininuriication be- 
tween the different French commanders, at pre- 
sent in Spain ; but in the position m which this 
officer stands, we cannot treat him as a spy, on 
the mere assertion of a peasant. The man may 
be mistaken. He may be deceived by a re- 
semblance, and in that case, we should be 
murderers. That is not the character in which 
we ought to show ourselves.” 

It was a cheering relief to Leckinski, to return 
to his prison. For nearly twelve hours he had 
before his eyes gibbets and mutilated bodies. 
Though his mind was haunted by horrid images, 
and gloomy forebodings, he nevertheless fell into 
a profound sleep, for exhausted nature demanded 
repose. Amidst the dead slumber, in which all his 
senses were lulled, the door again softly opened, a 
female form approached his couch, and the same 
sweet voice which had addressed him on the pre- 
vious night, said in a half whisper, “ Rise, and fol- 
low me — you are saved — ^your horse is waiting.” 

At the words, “you are saved,” Leckinski 


started up, and*immediately recovering his pre- 
sence of mind, he replied as ho had before done, 
in German, by the question, “ What do you say ?” 

On being informed of the result of this new 
temptation, Castanos ui^d his hnmediate libera- 
don : but his wish was again overruled. 

Leckinski passed another misMable night. At 
day-break next morning he was awakened by 
four men, one of whom was the peasant who 
alleged he had seen him at Madrid. They had come 
to conduct him before a sort of court, composed 
of the officers of Castanos’s staff. They addressed 
to him the most bitter menaces ; but, firm in his 
resolution, he appeared not to understand a word 
they SGud. 

When arraigned before his judges, he inquired, 
in German, for his intd^reter. The latter was 
brought in, and the examination commenced. 

He was asked what w'as the object of his 
journey from Madrid te Lisbon. He replied by 
showing the despatches from the Russian am- 
bassador to Admiral Siniavin, and his passport ; 
but for the unfortunate rencontre with the pea- 
sant, who had seen him at Madrid, these proofs 
would doubtless have been satisfactory. How- 
ever, the young Pole firmly adhered to the ac- 
count he had first given of himself, and never 
prevaricated in his answers. 

“ Ask him,” said the president of the com- 
mittee, “ whether he is friendly to the Spaniards, 
since he says he is not a Frenchman.” 

The interpreter translated the question. “ Yes, 
doubtless,” replied Leckinski, “ 1 love and respect 
the noble character of the Spaniards, and I wish 
your nation and mine were both united.” 

" Colonel,” said the interpreter, “ the prisoner 
says he hates us, because we carry on war like 
banditti ; and he would like to see the ^hole na- 
tion united in one man, that he might annihilate 
it at a single blow.” 

Whilst these words were uttered, the eyes of 
the whole assembly attentively watched the ex- 
pression of the prisoner’s countenance, to see 
what effect would be produced by the infidelity 
of his interpreter. He stood unmoved. Lec- 
kiiiski was prepared for every trial, and was on his 
guard against the snare. “ Gentlemen,” said dfen- 
eral Castanos, who was present at the examina- 
tion, “ it appears to me that there is no ground of 
suspicion against this young man ; and therefore 
he must be set at liberty, and allowed to pursue 
his journey.” 

Accordingly his arms and despatches were re- 
stored to him, and the brave young Pole thus 
triumphantly passed tlirough a series of trials 
which required almost superhuman fortitude and 
presence of mind. 

He arrived safely in Lisbon, and fulfilled his 
mission, and wished to return to Madrid ; but 
Juiiot would not suffer him again to expose him- 
self to the dangers he had so miraculously es- 
caped, — •* Meffloirs of the J>uche8» Jf^SJbrantes'* 
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THE BATHS OP PFEFFEBS. 


[Th® following Moonnt of thoie eolobrated batlif— > 
noted alike for the Bulubrioos qualities of their waters as 
Well as for the sconeiy which surrounds them— -is extracted 
fi ora a recent interesting woA on the “ Economy of Human 
Health ” by Dr. James Johnson.] 

As the ancient Ron^ans sent their hypochon- 
driacs to Egypt for change of air and scene, and 
os the rail-roads and steamers are not yet estab- 
lished between the Thames and the Nile, I shall 
here give a short description of one of the most 
curious localities which 1 have ever beheld in 
all my perambulations, and which I would 
strongly recommend hypochondriacal and nervous 
invalids to visit, while traversing the Alpine ter- 
ritories in search of heAth. It is the baths of 
PfclFers, in the Grison country, not far from the 
Lake of Wallenstadt, which, in itself, presents 
most stupendous scenery. Having procured five 
small and steady horses, accustomed to the lo- 
cality, a party of three ladies and two gentlemen 
started from the little town of Ragatz, on a beau- 
tiful morning in August, and commenced a steep 
and zigzag ascent up the mountmn, through a 
forest of majestic pines and other trees. In a 
quarter of an hour we heard the roar of a torrent, 
but could see nothing of itself, or even its bed. 
The path, however, soon approached the verge 
of a dark and tremendous ravine, the sides of 
which were composed of perpendicular rocks, 
several hundred feet high, and at the bottom of 
which the Tamina, a rapid mountain-torrent, 
foamed along, in its coarse to the valley of Sar- 
gans, there to fall into the Upper Rhine. Ihe 
stream, itself, however, was far beyond your view, 
and was only known by its hollow and distant 
murmurs Tiie ascent, for the first three miles, 
is extremely fatiguing, so that the horses were 
obliged to take breath every ten minutes. Ihe 
narrow path (for it is only a kind of mule-track^ 
often winded along the very brink of the preci- 
pice on our left, yet the eye could not penetrate 
to the bottom of the abyss. After more than an 
hour of toilsome climbing, we emerged from the 
wood, and found ourselves in one of the most 
picturesque and romantic spots that can well be 
imagined. The road now meanders through a 
high but cultivated region, towards the village of 
Valentz, through fields, gardens, vineyards, and 
meadows, studded with chaumiers and chalets, 
perched fantastically on projecting ledges of 
rock, or sheltered from the winds by tall and 
verdant pines. The prospect from Valentz, or 
rather from above the village, is one of the most 
beautiful and splendid I have any where seen in 
Switzerland. We arc there at a sufficient dis- 
tance from the horrid ravine to contemplate it 
without terror, and listen to the roaring torrent 
thundering unseen along its rugged and precipi- 
tous bed. Beyond the ravine we see the monas- 
tery and viiilage of Pfeffbis, perched on a high 


and apparently inaccessible promontory, over 
which rise Alpine mountains, their sides covered 
with woods, their summits with snow, and their 
gorges glittering with glaciers. But it is towards 
the east that the prospect is most magnificent 
and varied. The eye ranges with equal pleasure 
and astonishment over the valley of Sargans, 
through which rolls the infant Rhine, and beyond 
which the majestic ranges of the Rhetian Alps, 
ten thousand feet high, rise one over the other, 
till their summits mingle with the clouds. 

Among these ranges the Scisa-Plana, Angsten- 
berg, the Flesch, (like a gigantic pyramid,) and, 
in the distance, the Alps that lower round Feld- 
kirck, are the most prominent features. During 
our journey to the baths, the morning sun played 
on the snowy summits of the distant mountains, 
and marked their forms on the blue expanse 
behind them, in the most distinct outlines, lint 
on our return in the afternoon, when the fleecy 
clouds had assembled in fantastic groups, along 
the lofty barrier, the reflections and refractions 
of the solar beams threw a splendid crown of 
glory round the icy heads of the Rlictian Alps, 
changing that ** cold sublimity ” with which the 
morning atmosphere had invested them, into a 
glow of illumination which no pen or pencil could 
pourtray To enjoy the widest possible range 
of this matchless prospect, the tourist must climb 
the peaks that overhang the village, when his 
eye may wander over the whole of the Grison 
Alps and valleys, even to the Lake of Constance. 
From Valentz we turned abruptly down towards 
the ravine, at the very bottom of which are the 
baths of Pfeifers. 

- The descent is by a series of acute and preci- 
pitous toumequets, requiring great caution, as the 
horses themselves could hardly keep on their 
legs, even when cased of their nders. 

At length we found ourselves in the area of a 
vast edifice, resembling an overgrown factory, 
with a thousand windows, and six or seven stories 
high. It is built on a ledge of rock that lies on 
the left bank of the Tamina torrent, which chafes 
along its foundation. The precipice on the 
opposite side of the Tamina, and distant about 
fifty paces from the mansion, or rather hospital, 
rises five or six hundred feet, as perpendicular as 
a wall, keeping the edifice in perpetual shade, 
except for a few hours in the middle of the day. 
The left bank of the ravine on which the hospi- 
tal stands, is less precipitous, as it admits of a 
zigzag path to and from the baths. 

The locale, altogether, of such an establish- 
ment, at the very bottom of a fri^tfiil ravine, 
and for ever chided by a roaring torrent, is the 
roost singularly wild and picturesque 1 had ever 
beheld ; but the wonders of Pfeffers are not yet 
even glanced at. 

From the western extremity of this vast a^lum 
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of invalids, a namm wooden bridge spans tbe 
Tamina, and by it we gain footing on a %mall 
platform of rock on the opposite side. Here a 
remarkable phenomenon presents itself. The 
deep ravine which had hitherto preserved a widtli 
of some hundred and fifty feet, contracts all at 
once into a narrow cleft or crevasse, of less than 
twenty feet, whose marble sides shoot up from 
the bed of the torrent to a height of four or five 
hundred feet, not merely perpendicular, but ac- 
tually inclining towards each other, so that, at 
their summits, they almost touch, thus leaving a 
narrow fissure through which a faint glimmering 
of light descends, and just serves to render objects 
visible within this gloomy cavern. 

Out of this recess the Tamina darts in a sheet 
of foam, and with a deafening noise, severberated 
from the roclcs within and without the crevasse. 
Oil approaching the entrance, tiie eye penetrates 
alor.g a majestic vista of marble walls, in close 
approximation, and terminating in obscurity, with 
a narrow waving line of sky above, and a roaring 
torrent below. Along the southern wall i)f this 
sombre gorge, a fragile scaifold, of only two 
planks in breadth, is seen to run suspended, us it 
were, in air, fifty feet above the torrent, and three 
or four hundred feet beneath the crevice that 
admits air and light from heaven into the pro- 
found abyss. This frail and frightful footjiatli is 
continued rwill it be believed?) nearly half a 
mile into a marble womb of the mountain. Its 
construction must have boon a work of great dif- 
ficulty and peril ; for its tran*)it cannot be made, 
even by the most oiirioiis and adventurous travel- 
lers, without fear and trembling, amounting, often, 
to a sense of .shuddering and horror. Along 
these two planks we crept or crawled, with fal- 
ti*ring steps and palpitating hearts. It has been 
my fortune to visit most of the wonderful loeali- 
tie.s of this globe, but an equal to tins 1 never 
beheld. “ I magi nation,” says an intelligent tra- 
veller, “ the most vivid, could not portray the 
portals of Tartarus under forms more hideous 
than those which nature has displayed in this 
place. We enter this gorge on a bridge of 
planks, {pant des planchen,') sustained by wedges 
driven into the rocks. It takes a quarter of an ' 
hour or more to traverse this bridge, and it re- 
quires the utmost precaution. It is suspended 
over tiie Tamina, which is heard rolling furioii.sly 
at a groat depth beneath. The walls of this 
cavern, twisted, torn, and split {les parois late- 
rales emtoumSetfondueSt et dechities) in various 
ways, rise perpendicular, and even incline towards 
each other in the form of a dome; whilst the 
faint light that enters from the portal at the end 
and the crevice above, diminishes as we proceed ; 
,the cold and humidity augmenting the horror 
produced by the scene. Tlie fragments of rock 
sometimes overhang this gangway in such* a 
manner that the passenger cannot walk upright ; 
at others, the marble wall recedes so much, that 


he is unable to lean against it for support. The 
scafibld is narrow, often slippery ; and sometimes 
there is but a single plank separating ns from 
the black abyss of the Tamina.* He who has 
cool courage, a steady eye, and a firm step, ought 
to attempt this formidable eitcursion (4po«vanto6/e 
excursion) in clear and dry weather, lest he should 
find the planks wet and slippery. He should 
start in the middle of the day, with a slow and 
measured step, and without a stick ; the safest 
plan is to have two guides supporting a pole, on 
the inside of which the stranger is to walk.” We 
neglected this precaution ; and four out of the 
five pushed on even without a guide at all. At 
forty or fifty paces from the entrance, the gloom 
increases, while the roar of the torrent beneath, 
reverberated from the sides of the cavern aug- 
ments the sense of danger and the horror of the 
.scene. The meridian sun penetrated sufficiently 
through the narrow line or fissure at the summit 
of the dome, to throw a variety of lights and of 
shadows over the vast masses of variegated mar- 
ble composing the walls of this stupendous cavern^ 
compared with which, those of Salsctto, Ele- 
phanta, and even Staffa, shrink into insignificance. 
A wooden pipe, which conveys the hot waters 
from their source to the baths, runs along in the 
angle between the scaffold and the rocks, and 
proves very servicable both as a support for one 
hand while pacing the plank, and as a seat when 
the passenger wishes to rest and contemplate the 
wonders of the cavern. At about one-third of 
the distance inward, I would advise the tourist to 
halt, and survey the singular locality in which he 
is placed. The inequality of breadth in the long 
chink that divides the dome above, admits the 
light fai very different proportions, and presents 
objects in a variety of aspects. The first im- 
prc.ssiou whicli occupies the mind is caused by 
the cavern itself— without reflection on the porten- 
tou.s convulsion of nature which split the marble 
rock in twain, and opened a gigantic aqueduct 
for the mountain torrentf After a few minutes* 
rumination on the action of subterraneous fire, 
iir attention is attracted to the slow but powerful 
operation of water on the solid parietes of tliis 
nfemal grotto. We plainly perceive that the 
boisterous torrent has, in the course of time, and 
especially when swelled by rains, caused wonder- 
ful changes both in its bed and its banks. I 

“ Lo pont cst etroit, souvont gbssiint, et qiiclquefois 
on n'cBt Beporo quo par une seul plancho da nois aLime de 
U Tamina. 

f ft 18 BurpriBing that the author of the “ Voffftflo Pitto- 
resque m Smse” and evra Dr Ebcll, Bhonld havo been led 
into tliu monstrous error of imagining that the torrent of 
the Tamina had, in the course of ages, hollovred out of the 
marblprock this profound bed for itself We might just ob 
well suppose that the bed of tno Mediterranean had been 
scooped out by tho waters of the Hellespont,, in their way 
from tho Black Sua to the Atlantic. The mountaiu was 
rent by some convulsion of nature, and apparently from 
below upwards, as tho breadth at tho bed of tho Tamina is 
&r broa^r than the external crevice above. • 
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would direct the ettention of tlie traveller to a 
remarkable excavation formed by the waters on 
the opposite side of the chasm, and in a part 
more sombre tlian usual, in consequence of a 
bridge that spans the crevice above, and leads to 
the convent of Pfeffers. This natural grotto is 
hollowed out of the marble rock to the depth of 
thirty feet, being nearly forty feet in width, by 
twenty-six feet in height. It is difficult not to 
attribute it to art ; and as the whole cavern con- 
stantly reminds us of the Tartarean regions, thu 
l)eautifully-vaulted grotto seems to be fitted for 
the throne of Pluto and Proserpine ; or, perhaps, 
for the tribunal of Rhadamanthus and his brothers 
of the bench, while passing sentence on the 
ghosts that glide down this Acheron or Cocytus ; 
fur had the Tamina been known to the ancient 
poets, it would assuredly have been ranked as 
one of the rivers of hell. 

One of the most startling phenomena, how- 
ever, results from a perspective view into the 
eavern when about midway, or rather less, from 
its portal. The rocky vista ends in obscurity, 
but gleams and columns of light burst down in 
many places from the meridian sun, through this 
“ palpable ohsctire," so ns to produce a wonderful 
variety of light and shade, as well as of bas- 
rclicEs, along the fractured walls. While sitting 
on the rude wooden conduit before alluded to, 
and meditating on the infernal region upon which 
I had entered, I was surprised to behold, at a 
great distance, the figures of human beingti, or 
their shadows, (for 1 could not tell which,) ad- 
vancing slowly towards me, suspended between 
heaven and earth, or, at least, between the vault 
of the cavern and the torrent of the Tamina, 
without any apparent pathway to sustain their 
steps, blit seemingly treading in air, like disem- 
bodied spirits. While my attention was rivetted 
on these figures they suddenly disappeared, and 
the first impression on my mind was, that they 
had fallen and perished in the horrible abyss 
beneath. Tlie painful sensation was soon re- 
lieved, by the re-appearance of the personages in 
more distinct shapes, evidently composed of 
fiessh and blood. Again they vanished from my 
sight ; and, to my no small astonishment, 1 be- 
held their ghosts or their shadows advancing 
along the opposite side of the cavern. These, 
and many other optical illusions, were caused, of 
course, by the peculiar nature of the locality, 
and the unequal manner in which the light pene- 
trated from above into this sombre chasm. 

Surprise was frequently turned into a sense of 
danger, when the parties advancing and retreat- 
ing met on this narrow scaffold, 'fhe ** laws of 
the road ” being different on the continent from 
those in old England, my plan was to screw 
myself up into the smallest compass, close to 
the ruck, and thus allow passengers to steal by 
without opposition. 

We found that comparatively few penetrated 


to the extremity of the cavern and the source of 
the Thermae, the majority being frightened, or 
finding themselves incapable of bearing the sight 
of the rapid torrent under their feet, without any 
solid security against precipitation into the infer- 
nal gulf. To the honour of the English ladies, 
I must say that they explored the source of the 
waters with the most undaunted courage, and 
widiout entertaining a thought of returning from 
a half-finished tour to the regions below.* 

Advancing still further into the cavern, another 
phenomenon presented itself, for which we were 
unable to account at first. Every now and then 
we observed a gush of vapour or smoke (we could 
not tell which) issue from the further extremity 
of the rock on the left, spreading itself over the 
walls of the cavern, and ascending towards the 
crevice in the dome. It looked like an explo- 
sion of steam ; but the roar of the torrent would 
have prevented us fiom liearing any noise if such 
had occurred. We soon found, however, that it 
was occasioned by the rush of vapour from the 
cavern in which the Thermal source is situated, 
every time the door was opened for the ingress 
or egress of visiteis to and from this natural 
vapour-bath. At such moments the whole scene 
is so truly Tartarean, that had Virgil and Dante 
been acquainted with it, they need not have 
strained their imaginations in portraying the ideal 
abodes of fallen angels, infernal gods, and departed 
spirits ; but painted a Hades from nature, with 
all the advantages of truth aad reality in its fa- 
vour. 

Our ingress occupied ncaily half an hour, 
when we found ourselves at the extremity of the 
parapet, on a jutting ledge of ruck, and where 
the cavern assumed an umisually sombre com- 
plexion, in couscquciirc of the cliffs actually 
uniting, or nearly so, at the summit of the dome. 
Here, too, the Tamina struggled, roared, and 
foamed through the narrow, dark, and rugged 
gorge, with tremendous impetuosity and deafen- 
ing noise, the sounds being echoed and reverbe- 
rated a thousand times by the fractured angles 
and projections of the cavern. We were now 
at the source of the Thermae. Ascending some 
steps cut out of the rock, we came to a door, 
which opened, and immediately enveloped us in 
tepid steam. 'We entered a grotto in the solid 
marble, but of what dimensions we could form 
no estimate, since it was dark as midnight, and 
full of dense and fervid vapour. We were quickly 
in an universal perspiration. 

The guides hurried us forward into another 
grotto still deeper in the rock, where the steam 
was suffocating, and where we exuded at every 
pore. It was as dark as pitch. An owl would 
not have been able to see an eagle within a foot 

• Tins has not always been tbc case; tbo talcntoil 
iitlinrvBS of “ liommisrc-nces of tlio llliinp,” appears to have 
ickcd coiirago for this entorpriso, though her beautiful 
daughters advoucod to the further extremity of the gofge, 
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of its s&uccr eyes. We were told to stoop and 
stretch out our hands. We did so, and immersed 
them in the boiling, or at least, the gurgling source 
of the Pfeifers. We even quaffed at this fouutiun 
of Hygeia. 

Often had we slept in damp linen, while tra> 
veiling through Holland, Germany, and Switzer- 
land. We had now, by way of variety, a waking 
set of teguments saturated with moisture ah 
irUemo, as well as ah extemo, to such an extent, 
that 1 believe each of us would have weighed at 
least half a stone more at our exit than on our 
entrance into this stew-pan of the Grison Alps. 

On emeiging into the damp, gelid, and gloomy 
atmosphere of the cavern, cveiy thing appeared 
of a dazzling brightness after our short immersion 
in the Cimmerian darkness of the grotto. 

The transition of temperature was c({ually as 
abrupt us that of light. The vicissitude could 
have been little less than fifty or sixty degrees of 
Fahrenheit in one instant, with all the disadvan- 
tage of dripping garments. It was like shifting 
the scene, with more than theatrical celerity, trom 
tlu' Block Hole of Calcutta to Fury Beach, or 
the snows of Nova Zembla. Some of the party, 
less experienced in the effects of travelling than 
myself, considered themselves destined to illus- 
trate the well-known allegory of the discontented, 
and tliat they would inevitably carry away with 
them a large cargo of that which thousands come 
here annually to get rid of— rheumatism. I con- 
fess that 1 was not without some misgivings 
niy'*elf on this point, seeiug that we had neither 
the means of changing our clothes or of drying 
them, except by the heat of our bodies in the 
mountain breeze. The goddess of health, how- 
ever, who is nearly related to the genius of travel- 
ling, preserved us from all the bad consequences, 


thermometrical and hygrometrical, of these 
abrupt vicissitudes.* We retrograded along the 
narrow plank that suspended us over the pro- 
found abyss with caution, fear, and astonishment. 
The Tamina seemed to roar more loud and savage 
beneath us, as if incensed at our safe retreat. 
Tlie sun had passed the meridian, and the gorge 
had assumed a for more lugubrious aspect than it 
wore on our entrance. The shivered rocks and 
splintered pinnacles that rose on each side of the 
torrent, in gothic arches of altitude sublime, 
seemed to frown on our retreating footsteps, while 
the human figures that moved at a distance along 
tiic crazy plank, before and behind us, frequently 
lost thoir just proportions, and assumed the most 
grotesque and extraordinary shapes and dimen- 
sions, according to tlie degree of light admitted 
by the narrow fissure above, and the scarcely 
discernible aperture at the extremity of this woii- 
fiil gorge. The Tamina, meanwhile, did not fail 
to play its part in the gorgeous scene, astounding 
the eye by the rapidity of its movements, and 
astonishing the car by the vibrations of its echoes. 
Tt seemed to growl more furiously as we receded 
from the depths of the crevasse. 

At length we gained the portal, and, as the 
sun was still darling his bright rays into the 
deepest recesses of the ravine, glancing from the 
marble rocks, and glittering on the boiling tor- 
rent, the sudden transition from Cimmerian gloom 
to dazzling daylight, appeared like enchantment. 
Wliile crossing the trembling bridge, I looked 
back on a scene which can never be eradicated 
from my memory. 

It is the most singular and impressive I have 
ever beheld on this globe i and compared with 
which, the Brunnens are *' bubbles * indeed. 


REVIEW. 


Workit of the Rev. David HPNicoll, including 
Xiv Pot'tical Remams , to which arc prefixed Menioira 
of his l.ifc and Wnlir^s. By the Rev. Jambs 

UlXON. 

Wk af^ree with Mr. Dixon, that biography ought 
to be a faithful portrait of the departed — to speak his 
Linguage, and to exhibit his opinions;” andf he has 
judiciously adhered to the principle thus laid down. 
WJiatever he could collect of such fragments us could 
be met with illustrative of the mental powers, the leli- 
gious experience, and the ministerial labours of the 
eminent individual whose Memoirs he undertook to 
prepare, he has furnished. 

Mr. M'Nicoll was a highly acceptable Methodist 
Preacher, and of very superior endowments among a 
class of religious teachers who, under all possible dis- 
advantages for mental culture, and classical, and even 
'theological, education, have, by industry and deter- 
mined perseverance, made themselves respectable, 
while a few have risen to considerable literary emi- 
nence. The Memoirs of Mr. M'Nicoll will be highly 
valued by bis ixiends aad the connexion in which he 


moved with so much honour and usefulness ; and this 
uniform edition of his collected works, possesses an 
intrinsic value which will strongly recommend it* to 
the public. Ills “ Essay on Covetousness ” well de- 
serves a place among some of the very best that have re- 
cently appeared, and we trust that the subject will make 
as detq) an impression among the great body to which 
Mr. M'Nicoll belonged, as it is now generally making 
throughont the Christian world. In his rational in- 
quiry concerning the operation of the stage on the 
inorala of society, as his object was precisely similar, 
and many of bis positions almost identic^ with a 
popular essay on the same subject, and still in circu- 
lation, we cannot but express ourselves surprised, that 
Mr. M'Nicoll should have altogether neglected to 

* This circumstance illustniteB, in a very remarkable 
manner, the effm ts of ]NiSBing from a hot or vapour bath 
into cold air or water, the immunity is nearly certain The 
hotter the medium from which wo start mto the cold, the 
less danger tliero is of su timing any inconvemonco. This 
pnacipal in Bygeiu u more understood tiian practised. 
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aotiee it-*-eBf)(soially when he rofen to a Review in 
which it wae eererely bandied. We cannot think that 
the Baaay in question is at all inferior to that of Mr 
M'NieoU, while its style is far superior, because more 
popular. The *< Essay on Taste/' is written wirii 
q^lt and elegwace. The following we quote as 
example:— 

"The Influence of taste In modifying the moral and religious 
prlnciplci may be conceived from its intimate eonnexion with 
eveiy other power of the muid, or state of the heart; and from 
the strength which it exerts in the calm, but constant, pursuit 
of its dc^ns, operating with the undisturbed and imperceptible 
procedure of an undcr-curient, os bread and as rapid as the 
euiihoe which conceals it. Taste is a high sense of beauty, In 
all its kinds and asiiccts, and may be the medium of a powerful 
attraction Besides. It Implies a conresponding aversion to 
objects in which the absence of beauty, or the violation of iti 
principles, is manifest. And how, in both these views, thi 
passions and pursuits of men may be influenced, requues no 
very elaborate description or proof. 

" What a multitude of delightful contemplations and emntli . 
eoncur In a single instance of tasteful enjoyment I Let that 

an intrinsic lieauty, Indepcirdent of every other consideration, 

’ ' " ■ ■ ’ ly 1 

Inexplicable pleasure For, by the way, we inav observe, that 
the usual theories of association account only lor a part of tli 

uly explained, while tho 

. stion, 

inquiry 11 1 . ... 

charm to the whole , lor the summer green, though equally 
fresh and vivid, is not equally inten-sting with that of sprmg, 
■imply beraiise it is iiut possessed ol novelty Should this have 
been the scene of our youthful days and Inendships, now seen 
after an atisi-nce of many years , should it present buch natural 
features, and buildings, and statuesas lead the iinagiiuliun back 
to classical antiquity, should it stand cunncctLd with some 
striking portions of our own national history or literature; or 
should we rceognise in the woods, and streams, and in the 
colours of the sky, a perfect nsenibUnce of the fliiust landscape- 
painting which we have b * , . „ 

evident, would greatly swell the tide of pleasure. Other details 
might be added, but these will s 

haimony of' tho principles which the case may tlianee to include. 
And what a concentration of attractions may thus impress and 
sway the heart, and, through this medium, the reason and moral 
feelings of thedndividual 1 

" I'hus the man of taste possesses more of cnjnj'mcnt than 
any other person He has not only <i peculiar perception of tho 
most ohiious and eommon charms, he also discovers .in infinity 
of liner beauties, which escape the notice of inarikuul in geiiural 
And should h» taste he highly cultivated, he enjoys the pleasures 
of a critical understanding, which marks the reasons ut the case, 
ill addition to those of a delighted sensibility And should tins 
taste at Uiu same tune introduce the mind — svhich not unfre- 
quontly occurs — to noble trains of iinaginatue thinking, to 
sympathetic emotions, and to moral eflntemiil.itionH and excite- 
ments, a banquet must he provided tor the happy favourite the 
most rich and enviable, and which— still piesuniliig tliat his 
heart is virtuous— can scarcely fail to throw the whole soul into 
an element and attitude the most favourable to the best uiifold- 
Ings of the moral character Tlic inanity and sluggishness of 
a grosser state ore gone, and the free spirit is prepared to run 
its career of moral exu Hence with renovated vigour 

“ The pleasure itself thus enjoyed, apart from its Undcnelcs, 
has, in its own nature,— should no reason appear against it,— a 
reason in its favour, since j^leasurc is, no doubt, a principal end 

happiest os well os richest of men, when he regarded all the itno 
' h he visited as his own. ‘The same,' he says, *I 
think of the groves where I walk In a word, all tl 
is the use of things, let who will have the keeping of them ’ 
The same may he said of company, and reading, and all the 
innumerable sources of tasteful enjoyment with which our life 
Is enriched. To renounce all this, without a reason, is like 
fancying that some meritorious penance lies simply in the 
choice of pain in preference to pleasure, — ^tii leav iiig the level 
pathway to church, for the dilllcult and olTensive mire. 

“ The connexion, also, of taste with displays of human cha- 
racter Is obvious and most important If material objects derive 
their beauty, in some degree, from their association and analogy 
with mind, then mind itself must he still more hcMiitifuI. Un 
this subject the poets are peculiarly competent to Judge ; and 
their chief care, when the art is properly employed, is to excite 
admiration, as wcii os sympathy, by tho loftiest and grandest 
exhibitions of virtue. Besides * Their own delicate sense of this 
kind of excellence is often warmly expressed 

* Is aught so fair 

In all the dewy landscapes of the spring, 

In the bright eye of Uesper, or the morn, 

In nature’s finest forms,— Is aught so fair 
As virtuous frlendshipf as the candid blush 
Of am irho italTM with fortuas to he Justt 


The gracetkil tear that etreama for othara* woeat 
Or the mild miiJes^ of jvivata Ufia 
Where peace with ever-bloomlhg ouvo crowns 
The gate I where Honour’s liberal handa dUfose 
Hnenvled treasuraa, and the snowy wlnp 
Of lanoceneo and love protect the aoenaf 

"Tho same doctrine appean to be reeognlaed by St. Paul, whan 
he repieaents the modesty, sobriety, and good works of the 
woman under the notion of her ornaments, and, when speaking 
of the virtues, he employs the terms ’ wtaatsoaver things are 
lovely.’ And partly for this very reason the virtues are ealled 
' graces.’ The man of taste must, tharefoca, pouess a great 
advantage In tlie contemplation of either good or bad character. 
He can enter more frilly into the spirit of his subject, at least os 
regards its lieauty or deformity, and may, therefore, ho expected 
—other clreumstances being equal, as aforesaid— to admire and 
love the virtues, and to hate all vice as odious and disgusting, in 
a degree corresponding with his better light and fooling. He will 
enjoy the living picture of beneficence, and be himself the more 
beneficent; the beauty of a grateftil character will touch his 
sensibility, and dispose him to be grateful; and, delighted with 
the view of virtuous conduct in others, he will be led, from a 
sense of Interest, to exercise a Christian love and chanty for alt 
men. Thus the virtues ho contemplates will be reflected by 
himself, with the added grace of his own tastcfril accoiiiplish- 

-8 the f'diagc mi the banks of a “ 

„ , ‘er forget 

It.— that where Christianity has previously impressed its super- 
' ion principles upon the heart, taste will thus be found 

. 'lit, Just as a critical 
iiitanee with the bcripturcs may be turned to spiritual 
„ ’ . " ‘ . ndent of 

this kuon ledge, is possessed of a spiritual disposition.” 

The Poetry of this volume is not much to our taste. 
The best specimen in the collection is— 

MORE TUAN MEETS THE ETE. 


" I love the dawnings of the beautiful, 

Tlie budding rose, the earliest green of spring, 

‘ ’ . ' ■ ' pstlbiilc, 

The soonest lark when first she mounts hei 
, „ .1 f.it 

shines with a modest groci 

Bholl these give pleasure to the glowing sen^e, 

But to the soul yield nothing more rehiiedf 
Nothing of purer touch, to rreomponso 
The busy vv ondcriiigs of the sfanhiug inirul ♦ 

Yes, hues and forma are but the niysitc wand 
Thai starts the visions of her fairy laud 

For 'more tlian meets the view’ lies in the bloom, 
The fruitage of a di'.lant d.iy slimes tin re 
Twice chaniiM wc see the pent fiowor tmrst ith torn! 

Twite, ns when from the harp, swept b> tlie .nr, 

A soft, sweet note seems soundiag from on higli, 
That Willi n deeptr note chimts harmony 

Thus lovclirr than the beauty of her smilca, 

Thu npeuitig virtues rise of n-tiiii>>l>t youth 
Behold, tluy tome, first of their lengiheuing hies,— 
Rinccrity, devotion, love, mid triiih , 

Like waves that break and sparkle on the slinri', 
Bounding th’ advance of many tliousands inure 

But O, my child, should folly blast thy flower, 

' ’ " . iuul, 

*T would seem like sunset at the noontide hoL. , 

As if the last sweet song had ceased to roll, 

As if the waxing proved a waning moon , 

Or Heaven lU wrath resumed some inatcliless boon 1 

O no I I must not fear it ; God will guide 
Thy bk ss’d career of sanctity and Joy. 

The lustre of thy spring can never hide 
The mellow han’cst which my hopes employ; 

And still 1 see immortal growths lie there, 
lu stiU-BurposBing forms of good and fair. 

Bright from Ike Maker’s band glowed earth and sky; 

Mail looked astunislimeiit, and Joy, and love 
Again he mused, and ‘ more than meets the eye ’ 
Was traced on all, was sung tltrough every grove. 
Then ruse the lagle-vision of his soul, 

Scanning th’ eternal purpose of the whole. 

But soon a storm of crime and curse began, 

Bashing the inscription from its monument; 

N^, struck the mind, and left erroneous man 
To know his world, but not Its true Intent. 

Then, as tho darkness thlokeu’d to Its height 
God epikfl euse rngmi^-aiul ttwn vm glodoiu 
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Thrice UeBsed vhose manjr Btreams have found 
A central Bca in God’i ourii trutli reveal’d, 

Whose cloudleas my can pierce the dork profound, 
Where Providence her Beercte haa conceal’d; 
Unsounded depths beneath the surface lie, 

Uore than can ever meet a seraph’s eye. 


0 do not soofii the nnpi^M type thrt tteine 
With ^Bty hue lU Ssrk and tatter’d me: 
Eead me the wards, 1 envy not the stndni 
Of every Or^ue of this timofiil 

the Itae, and let a Newton fly 

Enraptured through his planetary sky. 


See, 'I am thine I’ Who yet has understood 
The illimitable sense of these brief sounds t 
Writ by the pen of God, confirm’d with blood 
Drawn from his own immedicable wounds. 
In these small, charmless characters is given 
The eternal charter of our highest hcavon. 


Then look, my soul, not on the narfow fldld 
Of this low wee^ world; lift up thine oyo{ 
Pursue the cvcr-lengtlienlng vale; and yield 
Thy homage to the mountains; there descry, 
At every new ascent, still nobler he^hts. 
Feasting thy hopes with infinite delights. 


How small to sensei— a touch conceals the line; 

To faith how nv»re than infinito the tnought I 
Deed of Adoptive Love, scal’d by Divine, 

By rapturous Joy, that sets earth’s Joys .it nought; 
A gem whose ray now lights this cave of care, 

Whose price in heaven will purchase kingdoms there. 


These give celestial temper to the soul, 

To meanest things of earth a sweep sttblime; 
Urge us to rush upon the eternal goal. 

Till Death himself shall die, and tao^ Time 
Take youth’s bnght form, his night turn into day, 
Dwell'in new worlds, and cast his wings away.” 


LIFE AND 

Romillv. — M. Dumont, in his “Recollections of 
Mirabeau,’' the leading orator of the French revolu- 
tion, thus describes the persevering indiibtry of our 
illustiious countryman Sir Samuel Rumilly* — “ tto- 
milly, alw.^s tranquil and orderly, has an incessant 
activity ; he never loses a minute ; he applic.s all his 
mind to what he is abontii Like the hand oi a watch, 
he never stops, although his equal movements in the 
same way almost escape observation.” 

CooKKiiY. — Two talouted gentlemen now living, 
and rising into merited estimation, were, in then early 
days, residing in London for the sake of learning tlie 
huftiuess of a gicat establisliineut there. They prac- 
tised, for several years, a system of diet by which they 
li\ed at a small expense, on a food wbieh appears to 
Imic been nourishing and agreeable. Animal food, 


MANNERS. 

cut into small pieces, will give flavour to a large quan- 
tity of vegetabLes. These young men got an oil lump, 
with a feeble flame, and a tin saucepan ; they mingled 
the small pieces of animfll food with a large quantity 
of nourishing vegetable food ; water was put in to 
make the stew, and the whole was left from after 
breakfoat till dinner-time over the lamp, and was then 
hot and ready for their meal. On this plan they found 
that they could live comfortably for half-a-crown each 
per week. The most savoury and wholesome cookery 
requires the slowest fire. A sumptuous French dinner 
could be dressed with one-tenth of the fuel consumed 
by an English cook in broiling a few beef-steaks or 
mutton-chops.— >i>r. Ure'it Philo»ophy of Mmtfac~ 
ture$. 


SCRAPS OF LITERATURE. 


Lpttkrs.— Much curious speculation has heen em- 
ployed with regard to the invention of letterb, both as 
to tlicir author and tlic period of their invention. 
Many have supposed the Egyptians to have been the 
first nation that used them, and Thyoth of Pathrusim 
to have been tlieir inventor. Others have supposed 
them to have been invented piior to the deluge, aud to 
li.i\c been transmitted by Noah to his posteiity. Wc 
Hunk it a suflicirnt confutation of the latter opinion, 
that tlie descendants of No.ih did not all understand 
the use of letters till they learned them a long time 
after the deluge; whereas there is no reason to suppose 
they would have lost the use of them had they been ac- 
quainted with them. In support of the other opinion, 
viz., tiint letters had their origin in Egypt, there is no 
inconsiderable evidence. Flmy, while he attributes 
their origin to anotlier source, acknowledges that 
others ascribe their authorship to the Egyptians, 
making Mercury their inventor. Diodorus, Plutarch, 
(bcero, Tertullian, and Plato, were of the same opinion. 
Kireher describes the very shape of tlie letters which 
he invented. Pliilo-Biblius, the translator of Sancho- 
niathon’s history, quoted by Eusebius and Porphyry, 
mentions the commentaries of Taautiis, or Thyoth 
and the sacred letters in which he wrote his books. 
Jamblicus speaks of a vast number of books by this 
same Taautus. And all antiquity agrees that the use of 
letters was very early in Egypt, and that Thyoth or 
Mercury was the first who used them. Now if 
Thyoth i. e. Pathrusim, the son of Misraim and 
f;randson of 11am was the first in Egypt who used let- 
ters, we think he must have been their inventor. For 
it is nut supposable that letters would not have been 
wed before, had they been known. We must therefore 
conclude, from the tenour of all the evidence before us. 


that letters were invented by Pathrusim the grandson 
of Hum ; and that mankind are indebted to Egypt for 
this invaluable blessing. The idea that letters must 
have been known before the deluge, because there arc 
certain short Antediluvian annals, finds a rrady con- 
futation in the fact of the great age of tbc Antedilu- 
vians, by which means the history of those times could 
be transmitted orullyfrom the father to the son, by pass- 
ing tlirough very few hands ; also in the f^aet, that 
annuls can be preserved by symbols and hieroglyphics. 

OROMETKICAT. CLASSIJPICATION OF THE ALFHABBT. 

Circlet. 

O Q C G. 

Anglet. • 

X W M Y A N V. 

Curve Unet. 

U 8. 

Straight lines. 
IHULTEFK. 

Straight and curve tinea. 

J D P 13 R R Z. 


The letters are just twenty-six ; 

Of sounds they are the signs ; 
We have a rule their /onn« to Sx, 
By circles, angles, lines. 

The O and Q and C and G 
Arc circles turning round ; 

X, W, M, Y, A, N, V, 

Sharp angles will be found. • 
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Of fUffereiit lines the rest are made, 

Some straight and carv'd jou'll see t 

If good attention shoidd be paid. 

You’ll soon learn A, B, C. 

There's horisontal and uptight, 

And some are parallel ; 

Ton’ll learn their forms almost at sight, 

If angles you can tell. 

The circles hrst we’ll try to learn, 

Of these there are bat four ; 

Then seven angles come in turn. 

That’s more than half a score. 

Ten piore and five, all that remain. 

Have straight and curved lines : 

Oar rale yoa'll find is very plain, 

" TuK LKTTBKB auk THKICK KINDS.” 

There's angles aharpy with lines that 
Round circles, lines all itraighis 

You’U learn them all qaite soon, I hope 
Ton’ll not have long to wait. 

This alphabet is to be taught by the use of the Black 
board, writing the letters according to their classifica- 
tion, and requiring the children to name them, and 
illustrating their forms in the same manner, by explain- 
ing the geometrical figures, viz: — circles and angles. 

AMT. 

Cire/es. 

oceg 


Anglea. 
v y w X 
Curve Lhue, 

a s 

Straight Linee, 
lik 

Straight, Curve, and Oblique Linee, 
bpqdhtjf unmrz 

Lanovaobs Forgottbn. — Cases are recorded of 
the forgetfulness of a language constantly spoken, 
while one nearly forgotten from want of practice was 
recovered. A patient in St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
who had been admitted with a brain fever, on his 
recovery spoke an unknown language to his attend- 
ants. A Welsh milkman happened to be in the ward, 
and recognised his native dialect; although the 
patient had left Wales in early youth, had resided 
thirty years in England, and had nearly forgotten 
his native tdngue. Boerhaave relates a curious case 
of a Spanish poet, author of several excellent tragedies, 
who had so completely lost his memory in consequence 
of an acute fever, that he not only had forgotten the 
languages he had formerly cultivated, but even the 
alphabet, and was obliged to begin again to learn to 
read. U is own former productions were shown to him, 
but he could not recognise them. Afterwards, however, 
he begun once more to rompose verses, which bore so 
striking a resemblance to his former writings, that he 
at length became convinced of his being the author of 
them. 


GEMS. 


Fraykr.— P rayer is not a smooth expression, ora 
well contrived form of words, not the product of a 
ready memory, or a rich invention exerting itself in 
the performance. These may draw the best picture of 
it, but still the life is wanting — the motion of the 
heart Godwards. Holy and divine affection makes 
prayer real and lively, and acceptable to the living 
God, to whom it is presented ; the poui ing out of the 
heart toOiim who made it, and understands what he 
speaks, and how it is affected on calling on him. It is 
not the gilded paper and good writing of a petition 
that prevails with a king, but the moving sense of it. 
And to the King who discerns the heart — heart-sense is 
the sense of all, and that which only he regards. He 
hastens to hear what that speaks, and takes all us no- 
thing where that is silent. All other excellence in 
prayer is but the outside and fashioning of it ; this is 
the life of it. — Leighton. 

Rkaobrs. — Coleridge divided readers into four 
classes. The first he compared to an hour-glass, their 
reading being as the sand : it runs in, and it runs out, 
and leaves not a vestige behind. A second class, he said, 
resembled a sponge, which imbibes everything, and re- 
turns it nearly in the same state, only a little dirtier. 
A third class he likened to a jelly-bag, which allows all 
that is pure to pass away, and retains only the refuse 
and the dregs. The fourth class, of which he trusted 
there were many among his auditors, he compared to 
«he slave in the diamond mines in Golconda, who cast- 
ing aside all that is worthless, preserved only the pure 
gem. 

Drougut.<— The goodness and power of God are 
never, I believe, so universally acknowledged as at the 
end of a long drought. Man is naturally a self-suffi- 
cient animal, and in all concerns that seem to lie 
within the sphere of his own ability, thinks little, or 
not at all, of the need he always has of protection and 
furtherance from above. But he is sensible that the 
clouds will not assemble at his bidding, and that, 


though the clouds assemble, they will not fall in 
showers because he command them. Wlien, there- 
fore, at last, the blessing descends, you shall hear, 
even in the streets, the most irreligious and thought- 
less with one voice exclaim, Thank God I ” confess, 
ing themselves indebted to his favour, and willing — at 
least so far as words go — ^to give him the glory. I 
can hardly doubt, therefore, that the earth is some- 
times parched, and the crops endangered, in oidcr 
that the multitude may not want a memento to whom 
they owo them, nor absolutely forget the Power on 
which all depend for all thiiigs.—Cofcper. 

ScRipi'UUB Lanruagb in Sermons. — To say 
nothing of the inimitable beauties of the Bible, con. 
sidered in a literary view, which are universally ac- 
knowledged, it is the book which every devout man is 
arcustomed to consider as the oracle of God ; it is the 
companion of his best moments, and the vehicle of his 
strongest conbolution. Intimately associated in his 
mind with every thing dear and valuable, its diction 
more powerfully excites devotional feelings than any 
other ; and when temperately and soberly used, im- 
parts an unction to a religious discourse which nothing 
else can supply. Besides, is there not room to appre- 
hend that a studied avoidance of the Scripture phrase- 
ology, and a care to express all that it is supposed to 
contain in the forma of classical diction, might ulti- 
mately lead to the neglect of the Scriptures them- 
selvesy and a habit of substituting flashy and super- 
ficial declamation in the room of the saving truths of 
the Gospel ? Such an apprehension is but too much 
verified by the most celebrated sermons of the French ; 
and still more by modem compositions in our own 
language which usurp that title. For devotional im- 
pression, we conceive that a very considerable tinc- 
ture of the language of Scripture, or at least such a 
colouring as shall discover an intimate acquaintance 
with those inimitable models, will generally succeed 
best.— A. HM, 
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EASTERN ABOMINATIONS.- 


Though the substantive part of this title is 
now considered and used as a very strong one, 
yet it is not so in the original ; and the original 
meaning is clear, whereas the secondary or 
stronger one is very vague. We therefore use 
it in the original and clear sense, which is simply 
that one “ turns away from the augury,” shuns 
the thing or the practice, because mischief is 
dreaded ; and, if the dread is well founded, the 
fact of abominating is justifiable and wholesome. 
With this understanding of the word, it is our 
intention occasionally to notice some of the more 
palpable public abominations, wliether at home 
or abroad ; and in so doing wo at least hope to 
render some small service to the cause of mo- 
rality and religion. • 

If the abomination is found only where Cliris- 
tianity has not yet conic in its power, then it 
witnesses to the value of the Christian relijpon 
generally ; and if it appears only under certain 
forms and phases of the temporal framework of 
an establishment, then we have a practical 
groundwork ior eomparing that with others m 
which the same abomination is not to he found. 

In doing this w e liave no w'ish or intenfion of 
censuring one part of the human race and 
praising another , for we believe that, until they 
“receive impressions,” they are all very much 
alike. It is this, indeed, w'hich alone gives us 
any hope of success in our attempts to improve 
mankind, cither in knowledge or in conduef. If 
the distinction were inherent, burn with the iudU 
\iduuls, there would be no hope, because the 
character would he fixed before we could apply 
even the first element ol our teaching. But, as 
all, or nearly all, depends «n the impressions, 
and as we have the selection and control of these 
fi om the V cry beginning, we must share largely 
111 the lihime oi those who suffer in consequence 
of oiir neglect or blundering. In practice, in- 
deed, we manage^ifiatters somewhat differently, 
we veil the disposing cause and the temptation, 
call down the indignation of the law upon the 
mere instrument of the crime, (for such is often 
the fill*,) and then give thanks “ that we are not 
like other men but of this some other time ; 
so to our present subject. 

Our ultimate object is a practical demonstra- 
tion of this proposition ; “ That wherever the 
Christian religion is established, and in propor- 
tion as its rites and observances approximate that 
simplicity and purity which were initiated and 
exemplified by its Divine Founder, crime is dis- 
played wholly as human crime, and charged home 
upon the guilty parties, as their own personal and 
inexcusable act, without the plea of superstition, 
established custom, or any other bandage what- 
ever wherewithal to tie up the eyes of justice.” 

Tills being borne in mind, we proceed to our 
proofs and illustrations. It has been sometimes 

[No. 13. Mabcii 29, 18.37.~.2</.] Voi.. i. 


said that the Hindfi superstition is an intellec- 
tual reli^on ; and the science of the Brahmins 
has been appealed to as a proof. Now the only 
proof that science has a good ori^n is, the good 
effect which it produces on the people ; and we 
are not aware of any thing but superstition, and 
'superstition which a red man of the American 
forests would treat with ridicule, being promoted 
by Brahminical science. 

There is hardly a crime which may not be 
committed with even professional regularity, 
and yet the perpetrator may continue a saint of 
the purest description. We shall select only 
three ; Thuggcb, or systematic murder for its own 
sake ; Dacaittce, or midnight plunder, accom- 
panied by murder if necessary ; and Dhekna, 
which in effect means the defying or putting 
aside of the law by incantations, generally of the 
most revolting and hoAid description — the inode 
is, that they are performed in cold blood, and in 
the full belief that the IVimitri, Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva, or some of them, or their wives and 
families (for they are literally household gods) 
will approve the deed and grant the request. 
At present we confine ourselves to the last men- 
tioned ; 

Diiebna. 

Dherna is resorted to for the purpose of en- 
forcing or of avoiding the law ; and the same 
form of it may, we believe, be practised for 
cither purpose. Murder, immolation of some 
kind or other, is always the ultimate result 
pointed at ; but the murder of some one con- 
nected with the practiser of the Dherna, and not 
the party against whom it is practised. There 
are three fonns of it, besides some subordinate 
ones and modifications. For the sake 6f short- 
ness, we shall call them by Beffum, by Brahmtn, 
and by Cuor. 

Begum, is generally practised to keep off the 
law', or to insure revenge in cases where the party 
is unable to take it forcibly, vi et armts. Th(> 
women of the establishment are seized by their 
male friends, and the dagger is ready brandished, 
or the poisoned chalice prepared for cacln it 
depending eiltirely on the conduct of the party 
against whom the menace is made, whether these 
shall or shall not be applied with mortal effect. 
If the ofiicer of justice advances to do that which 
the law entitles him to do, then the murder is 
committed, and the punishment falls on him ; and 
if the party that has given offence does not make 
the stipulated reparation, which is generally not 
easy, and often quite impossible, £hen he is in 
the same predicament. Persons of purer faith 
would defy this superstition ; but it is as firmly 
believed in by the threatened in these cases as by 
the threatener ; and thus the terror which it pro- 
duces is great, and very often produces the effect. 
No conduct of a man’s own can fall upon him 
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with half the effect which this murder is believed 
to have both in this world and in the next. No- 
thing earthly can prosper with him, or with any 
of his race ; every disease shall assidl their 
bodies, every mishap shall come on their posses- 
sions ; and when they can bear no more, then 
death shall consign them over to eternal tor- 
ment. 

Horrible as this seems, there are still some 
remains of it in this country. The “ evil eye,” 
and all the other baneful influences of sorcery 
and witchcraft, are still believed in in some parts 
of the kingdom. There supernatural powers of 
mischief are also always ascribed to the physi- 
cally feeble, to the most harmless of all human 
beings, aged and decrepid females, lliey are 
even given to animals. A hare, for instance, 
is one of the most timid of living- creatures ; and 
yet there are still places where the body or foot 
of a hare is more dreaded than an invading army 
would be ; and we have known of fifty fishermen 
being scaled up in their houses, for an entire 
day, during *' the prime of the fishing,” by the 
simple circumstance of a roguish boy driving a 
black pig along in front of the said houses. 

We have also much closer imitations of this 
power of Dhema than these mentioned. Half 
the suicides w'hich are committed are really pro- 
duced by a principle which is analogous ; and 
the instances in which persons of ill-regulatcd 
minds and turbulent passions, threaten this sort 
of Dhenia upon themselves are almost inimme. 
rabic. The depravity which prompts tliis i.s pre- 
cisely of the same kind with that which leads to 
the murder of another, only it is dashed w'ith 
cowardice, and thus it is characteristic of a lower 
value of mind, or rather a more degrading species 
of mental miseulture. 

Coor *!is generally practised with a view of 
enforcing a demand of some kind or other, such 
as the payment ot a debt, the recovery of pro- 
perty, or generally the satisfaction of any deradnd 
which the party making it has not the power to 
enforce. This, like Begum, may, we believe, be 
practised by all castes ; though “ wlio” shall 
practise either, and against “ whom,” is not, we 
believe, an open question. One of higher caste 
can always inform against one of lower ; and, as 
the caste is that of tlie performer and not the 
party employing him, this is, in some instances, 
the only way in which a low caste Hindu can 
get justice at the hands of a high caste one. 

Coor is a very revolting exhibition. A pile of 
dry and inflammable wood is built up before the 
door of the party operated upon ; and on the top 
of this pile a cow or an old woman is placed — ^the 
former in the most terrible cases, in consequence 
of the superior sanctity of the animal. The per- 
forming party attends ready with a burning torch ; 
and if the other does not consent to, and satisfy 
the demand in time, the pile is lighted, and the 
victim is in a moment enveloped in the flames, 


without possibility of being saved. The consi>- 
quences of this, especially in the case of a cow, 
are held to be of the most direful nature j and 
therefore Coor is never mentioned by a believer, 
but with fear and trembling, and suppression of 
the breath. 

The Brahmin is also a very curious matter, 
though not quite so revolting to a stranger as 
either of the other two. Indeed, if it were not 
for the depth of superstition which it involves, 
we should be apt to see a good deal of the ludi- 
crous in it. The ludicrous is the prevailing cha- 
racter of all such incantations which have not 
cruelty in them ; at least in places and among 
people where nobody has any faith in them ; but 
as the ignorant arc very prone to such faith, in 
all ages und nationb, even the innocent imitation 
of incantatian is a very questionable means of 
producing mirth. 

One of the inodes of this form of Dherna, con- 
sists in the Dherna standing at the door with a 
great stone on his head, until he shall either 
sink under its pressure, or force the other party 
into a compliance with tlie demand for which he 
performs the Dherna. Among us, the fact of a 
man coming to stand before the door with a big 
.stone on his liead, as a moans of obtaining pay- 
ment of a debt, or a compliance with any otlier 
demand, would appear very absurd ; but sufleniig 
voluntary pain is a great moans of sanctity among 
the Hiiidfis ; and any one who is, under any cir- 
riimstances, the means ul causing injury to one 
engaged in these penances is understood to suiler 
most unavoidably and most seriously for the same. 

Tlie must characteristic mode of this form of 
Dherna is that in which the Brahmin performs the 
operation in his own person, prepared for death 
certainly, and ready to inflict it on himself, but not 
without some act on tlie part of those against 
whom he acts. This is chiefly resorted to for 
the obtaining of debts due, when the debtor is 
such that the creditor cannot reach him by the 
ordinary pow'cr of the law, or w'hen a Bruhrmn 
of high caste has found property belonging to 
others. In this case, by the law of Menu, he 
keeps the whole of the property, or five sixths of 
it ; and in a country where Ducait robbery is not 
a very serious inroad upon that hereditary sanc- 
tity which a Brahmin derives from his birth, 

** found ” property is by no means difficult to be 
obtained ; and it cannot be recovered by any 
process in the Hindu courts. 

The object here is to find a Brahmin of as 
high, or higher caste, than he who has the pro- 
perty ; and this is seldom a matter of much dif- 
ficulty; because, though such a Brahmin is 
much more sacred than a prince, he may be the 
most abject beggar in the village. Being found, 
and engaged, he provides himself with a dagger, 
a bowl of poison, or both ; and watching till he 
is sure that the party is within his dwelling, he 
sits down before the door, with his dagger or his 
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poison-cup full in view ; but not one word he 
utters, and not a single menace does he offer to 
any living creature. 

Still, the fact of his being there is a most 
serious matter. If the other party tries to escape, 
the Brahmin plunges the dagger into his own 
heart, or drinks the poison ; and in either case 
he very -soon expires, and by so doing inflicts 
temporal misery and eternal damnation on the 
other party. Even the temporal punisliment is 
severe enough, for there is a loss of caste, a total 
exclusion from present society, and no alternative 
but to join those outcasts whose very shadow is 
pollution, and who are not suffered to enter the 
village. Tins is more than can well be bonic ; 
and therefore very few endeavour to make their 
escape from the Brahmin. 

Tills leads lo “ the tug of war,” which, in the 
event of a resolute debtor, or other holder of pro- 
perty, may last for a considerable time. The 
Brahmin neither eats nor drinks ; and for the 
master of the house to do either while a Brah- 
min IS fasting in Dhema at the door, would be as 
certain and prolonged misery as the escape. The 
Brainnin’s mercies are as those of tlie kind de- 
scribed by the satirical bard, — 

“ To wage ficirc battle mUIi his teeth, 

And fight hiR stuliboni guts lo death ” 

But even tiiough the party bad bowels of iron, 
or powers of abstinence equal to that of a toad, 
it would avail him nothing, 'fhe battle of starv- 
ing IS not an equal one. If the man on whom 
the Brahmin sets dies, no harm ensues to the 


HYMN AT SUNSET 

fWc know not who is the Intelligent author of these bcantiful 
rerses, hut they are surclv deserving of a more lusting record 
'liiin iiinung the ephemeral columns of passing critirisni ] 

Ou Thou who hast thine altar made 
On every mountain’s brow ; 

Whose temple is the forest’s shade, 

Its arch, the forest’s bough ; 

Thou hast ever listened when we prayed, 

And thou wilt hear us now. 

Full kingly is thy royal grace 
On the wide world poured forth ; 

From the snnny>soiUh, “ in pnde of place,” 

To the icy- girded north ; 

The glorious beauty of thy face 
Doth ahinc upon the earth. 

To each — to all — thy bounty flows, 

Pull, boundless, deep, and free ; 

Thou hast flowers for earth, and stars for heaven, 
And gems for the blue sea ; 

And for us our everlasting hills, 

And hearts which dauntless be. 

More hast thou given, oh, God I yet more 
Than our spirits true and bold , 

And our mighty mountain sentinels, 

Those watchers stem and old— 

The shadow of a glorious past 
Our memory doth enfold. 

That little band of shepherd men, 

Who left their flocks with thee, 
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Brahmin ; while the man must bear the conse- 
quences of dying in his obstinacy and his sins, 
without the least benefit from salgrum stone, 
sacred service, or cow-dung ; and therefore his 
case is a very hopeless one. On the other hand, 
if he should oiitstand the Brahmin, which from 
the abstemious habits of that caste is not to be 
done but by a very desperate effort, the conse- 
quences are the same as if he had, by an at- 
tempted escape, driven his holy gaoler to the use 
of the dagger or the poison. On earth, he loses 
caste, whatever that may be, and is driven to the 
pariahs, while there is no' hope for him in the 
next world. Whenever, therefore, the Brahmin 
once takes his station at tlie door in Dlierna, there 
is no means of escape for any one who is a 
HindA, but by satisfying the demand if he is able, 
or trying to compound it if he is not. 

In those parts of India which are near British 
influence, these practices are not now very com- 
mon : but in former times they were general ; 
and they are still not unfrequent in the remote 
parts. It is difficult to imagine a state of mental 
depravity more degrading than this ; and when 
we think of it we cease to wonder why the vast 
proportion of so fine a country as India, has, in 
all ages, been an easy prey to any warrior who 
dared to invade their territory. Now that the 
sources of internal disturbance are nearly dried 
ip, it IS to be hoped that British example, and 
especially the zealous and judicious introduction 
of Christianity, will heal many of these mental 
and moral diseases ; and, on many accounts, they 
' deserve this at the band of iJiiiain. 


AMONG THE ALPS. 

And, strong in heart, went boldly forth 
To make our mountains free— 

Thy baud waa with their ateadfast worth. 
And they won the victory. 

And they, the aainta of later time, 

Who dwelt in places lone, 

And wandering exiles for their faith. 
Through toil and famine, light and death, 
Their martyr-crowns have won,— 
’Twas thou received their fleetiug breath, 
And they sit beneath thy throae. 
Forsake ua not, but aa of old 
So let our spirits be ; 

And give us still the courage bold 
To keep our mountains free ; 

And our ancestral faith to hold, 
Wherewith we worship thee. 

The rattle on a thousand hills, 

The feeble and the small— 

We leave throughout the silent night. 

Nor fear lest harm befall ; 

For thou who blest the patriarch's store, 
Wilt guard and keep them all. 

Praise from the mountain’s lordly crest. 
Praise from the valley lone, 

For all our daily blessedness, 

For our bright ones who are gone* 

To thee, the mightiest, wisest, best, 

The great eternal One ! 
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SPECIMEN OK A NEW DICTIONARY.— No. II. 


Astrology.— Tho ancient recipe for acquiring 
foresight without knowledge or reflection. 

Bigotry. — The Typhon of the church. The 
parallelism between the more striking features of 
heathen mythology and the chief characteristics 
of corrupt Christianity is often startling, and re- 
markably illustrates the unchangeable nature of 
human depravity. Mark the identity of Typhon 
(who also rejoices in the aliases of £!nceladus, 
and Typhoeus) with bigotry. 1. He was a giant. 
2. He was the son of Tartarus and Terra — 
“hell and earth.” 3. He had u hundred serpent 
or dragon heads. 4. Flames of devouring fire 
darted from his eyes and mouth, and his voice re- 
sembled the yells of all discordant animals. 5. He 
laid snares for his peaceful, religious, and useful 
brother Osiris; misrepresented the nature and 
objects of his benevolent enterprise , poisoned the 
public mind against him ; and murdered him at 
his return. G. Jupiter was compelled to hurl his 
most dreadful thunderbolts in order to put him to 
flight. 7. But even in his vanquished and im- 
prisoned state, the flames of Etna are his breath, 
and earthquakes result from his merely changing { 
tile posture of his body. 8. His emblem was a 
wolf and a crocodile — “hypociisy and ferocity.” 
To point out the resemblanec bctw'een the two 
worthies in question, would be an insult to the 
reader’s organ of comparison : it is more than a 
family-likeness ; it is perfect identity. Bigotry is 
Enccladus “christened” — Typhojus in canonicals. 
Typhon “ writ large.” “ Bigotry fell down and 
broke his leg,” say'* Biinyan, and devoutly adds, 

“ I wish he had broken lus neck.” Let us hope 
that his neck is yet destined for this, or some 
other viHtation equally efficacious. 

CoiNciDENcrs. — Who has not often been struck 
with the occurrence of events, each of which was 
quite unexpected, but the coincidence, the falling 
together of which at the same time, seemed to be 
beyond the course of nature, the bounds of pro- 
bability, and the whole doctrine of contingencies ? 
Events appear to occur in cycles. Not only do 
they seem to come from different quarters of the 
globe to the same point, but it would seem as it, 
at parting, they asked each other, like Macbeth’s 
witches, “ “When shall wo three meet again ?” and 
as if they punctually kept their appointment ; and 
they do this although they do not appear to be 
linked, or connected by the remotest affinity. 
And not only do individual events thus come to- 
gether, but whole series, two or three distinct 
courses of events, do the same : not only is the 
fabled wheel of fortune seen — the vision of pro- 
phecy is realized — a wheel within a wheel. On 
tiiis principle we believe Dr. Croly’s volume en- 
titled " Divine Providence, or the three cycles of 
Revelation,” is constructed. His object is to raise 
a new evidence for the Gospel — to prove that 
“ Christianity is the direct work of Providence,” 


by showing that the leading facts of Christian his- 
tory have been the leading facts of the two for- 
mer dispensations, Judaism and the Patriarchal 
religion ; and that those facts have occurred in 
the three, not merely in essence, but with the 
same purpose, and in the same order. Coinci- 
dences in ordinary life are familiar to all. W’e 
ourselves have sometimes met in the course of our 
reading with a strange word, or a new technical 
term; and before we have done w'oiidcring about 
it, we meet with it again, and again, and again, in 
three different books, and in immediate suc- 
cession. We think of an early acquaintance 
whom we have not seen for twelve years, and 
scarcely thought of foi twelve months — and, while 
he is yet in our thoughts, we meet with a friend 
who inquires when last we heard of him — or, on 
returning home, tliercis a letter just arrived from 
him. After being all our life uiiacquainted with 
some particular fact — we meet with it two or three 
times in conversation and reading on the s.iine day. 
A diseoverj in science is made — the se.inh of 
ages — ^but no sooner is it announced than two or 
three individuals, living in diHerent and distant 
countries, appear to have made the same dis- 
covery at the same time. The great discovery 
respecting the nervous system by Sir (yhorle 
Bell and a Signor Carlobelli has been leni.uked 
on by others as a striking eoincidenei* , ior not 
only was the same discover} made simultaneously, 
but by two individuals whose very names, he it 
observed, are nearly alike. Well do we remember 
the way in which oiir attention was first directed 
to the doctrine of coincidences; though man} 
other things of much greater importance, we fear, 
have, since tlien, been forgotten. We were ndinir 
with a friend through Graeechureh-street on the 
outside of a stage, when a person on the pave- 
ment, speaking of a man at the corner of the 
street, in a passion, exclaimed, “ his monkey is 
up, however.* We asked our friend the origin of 
the phrase , but as he was as much in the dark us 
ourselves we had nothing to do but to specu- 
late about It. By the time we reached the old 
London-bridge we had discussed the merits of 
two or three hypotheses, and had dismissed them. 
Before we could start another, our attention was 
attracted by the operation of driving the piles, 
— visible from the top of the coach — for the erec- 
tion of the new bridge. The ponderous weight 
belonging to the machine used for driving the 
piles was about to descend on a pile, when in- 
stantly It flashed on our mind that the origin of 
the phrase w'as bodily before us. Though we had 
never seen the machine before, we suddenly re- 
membered that it was called “ a monkey,” and ir 
the enormous weight wound up to the utmost 
height, and aliout to fall with a crushing force, we 
saw a vivid illustration of the reason why one is 
to beware of a man when “ his monkey is up.” 
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Rut tliib was not all — for, immediately afterwards, 
on opening a pocket Dictionary of general know- 
ledge which we held in our hand, and which we 
opened without any reference to the coincidence 
named, the very first word that met our eye was, 
“ Monkey — a rnacliine used for driving large 
piles of wood.” What a strange collection of 
coincidences would be found in the history of 
courtships and marriages ! 

Rut singular as many coincidences are, their 
occurrence is not unaccountable. We do not 
find it necessary to suppo.se the immediate and 
arbitrary interposition of Providence, on the one 
hand; nor, on the other, do we abandon such 
occurrences to chance . for we believe that, 
though \\c seem to stand amidst an intinitc num- 
ber of events m lawless and incessant whirl, like 
the dancing motes of a sunbeam, )ct, like those 
motes, each of all these events obeys a law im- 
])icssed on it by the omnipotent hand of (ilod. 
'I’he number of events that cross the path of 
CM'ry individual is immense. Each of them, like 
a ]ilanct, has an orbit of its Own ; and as long as 
tliey move at iiu'dium distances, from each other, 
they might pass and repass by myriads unnoticed 
r»nt when, like two planets, any of them come 
for a moment intti eonjunction, we are filled with 
astonishment, and yet, could wc only keep an 
ar count of the myriads tli.it never coincide, w'c 
' Iioiild find jirobably that those winch do, were 
Old) just the fair propoition, and not one more. 

ft lias become almost jiroverbial that the 
romance of real lite cxcecdsthe romance of the 
imagination. The rca.soii is plain. Events are 


of two kinds—tftose of an average, and those of 
an entreme character. But as average events form 
the great bulk, they become a standard by which 
the mind measures whatever comes and claims 
its belief. Hie writer of fiction, therefore, if he 
vvislics to be read, must not depart very far from 
that standard of probability formed out of the 
average struck from the general current of events. 
Blit this verj' average implies that there are ex- 
tremes ; and when Reality takes such extremes, 
wc must believe them ; the only liberty then left 
us, is to wonder as much and as long as ever we 
please. For example, were a person in London 
unexpectedly to encounter an old' friend in the 
.street, whom be had not seen for ten or twenty 
years, it would he simply remarkable : were a 
writer of fiction to say that the encounter occur- 
red twice — on the same day — and in different and 
distant parts of the city, he w ould be making a 
.siifiicient demand on •our credulity; to exceed 
this would he outraging probability. And yet 
reality has exceeded it. A person — himself a 
stranger in tow'n — accidentally met an old friend 
who was also a mere visiter in town; and, after 
parting, with the idea that they .should never 
shake liauds again, they met on the same day at 
the distance of some miles from the spot of their 
first interview, in the suburbs ; and after again 
parting full of wonder at this singular coincidence, 
one of them entered the room of an inn at night 
just at the moment the other was astonishing two 
or tiiree friends with an account of the strange 
occurrence. 


THE PORTRAIT. 


This picture must surely riiise my reputation 
as a painter beyond the region of doubt, thought 
the youthful and aspiring artist, as he zealously 
plied his pencil, and had nearly completed the 
“ last sitting.”- — - 

Bright visions of public applause, distinguished 
succe^^, and high patronage, crowded into his 
head, winch was nearly as scantily supplied as 
Ins purse, except with what had reference to 
painters, paintings, &c.; till at length the work 
was finished , and, oh ! the trying moment, when 
it was submitted to the inspection ot the family, 
the father of which the portrait in question was 
intended to represent. 

“ Oh! is’nt it exactly like Pa!” — “oh! oh I is’nt 
it like him?” was the cry which was raised and 
reiterated by the younger branches of the family. 

ITie artist, who was in the back-ground of the 
^oup, with Ins palette on liis arm, breathed, and 
wiped his brow, while these amiable young per- 
son’* rung the changes of their approbation, which 
to his ear was most delicious music. “Yes,” said 


mamma, “ it certainly does the artist great credit ; 
but he has not flattered you, my dear,” turning to 
her hnsbimd ; “ there’s a fierceness of exprassion 
which IS not natural to you . I think, Sir,” added 
she, addiessing the painter, “ if you could give a 
.smile to the countenance, it would be more strik- 
ing, as It w'ould then convey an idea of (ir. 

H ^*8 benevolent look.” “Yes,” he replied, 

scarcely knowing how to meet the suggestion ; 

for in truth Mr. H ^*8 head, although by. no 

means intellectual in appearance, was far from 
expressing the milder emotions to which she 
alluded, “ it is natural Chat you should wish 
to see in the picture the look which is habitu- 
ally directed to yourself, and if you could be 

present in the room as a mark for Mr. H ’s 

attention while I retouch the portrait, perhaps the 
alteration you wish might be effected.” 

Before the lady could reply, her eldest son en- 
tered the room. " Well Charles, what do you 
think of it?” said his father, observing that he 
stood mute. " Why,” said Charles, with a few 
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doubtful glances, alternately froin his father to the 
])ortrait, 1 think it will he like, but — it's difficult 
to say'^indeed it would be unfair to pass an 
opinion before it is finished.” “ Yes, yes,” echoed 

old Dr. the family physician, who happened 

to be present, “ it is only children and fools that 
wish to see these things before they are com- 
pleted.” Here the painter exchanged looks with 

Mrs. H , (who had manifested the most trying 

impatience to see it from its commencement,) not 
without observing that she had a little more 
than her usual colour. The son, meanwhile, took 
up a book, which seemed to be the object that 
occasioned his visit to the apartment, and walked 
indifferently away, saying, ” of course it will be 
very different when it is done.” And os the 
door closed behind him, the blank look of the 
artist betrayed the emotions of disappointment 
and vexation which had put to flight the gay fan- 
cies he had been indulging. 

Mr. H , who till now had suspended his re- 

marks upon the work, asked, “ Is the hair to re- 
main thus?” adding that he ought to have run a 
comb through it w’liile it was in progress, and was 
proceeding to elicit from the painter his ultimate 
intentions respecting the cravat, &c., when he was 
interrupted by the servant, who announced a visi- 
tor, Mr. C - This gentleman was scarcely 
half through the ceremony of salutation, and 
was remarking “ what delightful weather we 
have,” when his attention was arrested by the 
portrait. 

“ Bless me I why that’s yourself, sir,” he ex- 
claimed, looking Mr. H hard in the face, '* I 

declare you and it are as like as two brickbats, 
except that it’s rather too rod for you. It’s 
an astonishing likeness — but don’t think there's 
quite enough slate in the hair.” 

“ One would think, C , that you wore a 

bricklayer: can’t you command more poetical 
similitudes than bricks roofed with slate ?” observed 
Mr. H . 

** Well then, twilight,” rejoined Mr. C ^ ” or 

grey, if you will ; you know 1 don’t flatter you, 
old boy ; we are going down the hill now, eh ?” 
sai4, he, ffimiliarly inserting his elbow into his 
friend’s ribs. '* But upqn my word,” he proceeded, 
again inspecting the portrait, *' it is as like as any 
thing 1 ever saw in iny life, with one exception, 
and 'that was a portrmt of my father, that was 
done some years before he died, by a self-taught 
artist, I forget his name, a most astonishing like- 
ness it was. Yes that’s decidedly good, hut 1 
must say, 1 think it flatters you a little.” — “ Yes, 
I’m inclined to think the painter has done me 
justice,” answered Mr. H—— .looking towards the 
latter as he spoke, just as this victim of opinion 
and caprice was silently thinking that hope was 
like ** a reed shaken with the wind,” one moment 
prostrate, and the next erect. 

The look, however, which Mr. H directed 

towards hio^ served as an introduction to Mr. ' 


C- — , who, with an air of familiar condescensiou 
proceeded to say to him, ” Well, sir, I’m sure this 
picture does you infinite credit, but there’s just 
one thing that struck me as soon as 1 looked at 
it, if I may be allowed to make a remark — 1 
don’t profess to be a judge, therefore won’t pretend 
to pass an opinion; though 1 used to be very 
partial to the art at one time, but don’t be guided 
by what I say, but still— -you’ll excuse me, don’t 
you think that shade over the eye is just a thought 
too strong?” 

“ Do you mean this eye ?” answered the painter, 
pointingwith his pencil : " Aye,” replied the visiter, 
“just the least in the world.” — ^“Oh,” exclaimed 

Mrs. H , “pray do not touch that eye, if lypy 

thing it is the most like of the two.” — “ No, my 

dear madam,” rejoined Mr. C , with a slight 

appearance 6f confusion, and turning to the artist 
t^in, he added, “you didn’t understand me to 
mean that eye?” “Then you mean this,” obse- 
quiously answered the latter, and touciied gently 
(to all appearance) for some minutes about the 
eye in question. 

“ That’s a wonderful improvement,” vociferated 
the critic exultingly, os the painter withdrew from 
the picture ; “ that toucli lias altered the cha- 
racter of the whole face, — that's an amazing 
improvement, — I could not have supposed it 
would have made such u difference — positively, 
ladies and gentlemen, I eoiild'nt desire to see 
any thing more perfect. By the way, have you 
seen Mr. Owen’s portrait it’s the most surprising 
thing I ever saw in my life, with one exception, 
and that is, the likeness of my poor old father 1 
mentioned to you — Oli! it’s prodi — ” here the 
door opened again and Mrs. L— was ushered 
into the room. 

A few minutes, of course elapsed, while the 
family satisfied themselves as to the state of Mrs. 
L.’s health, &c., but us soon as they could de- 
cently glide from this important point, they 
directed her attention to the portrait, while she 
took her seat upon the sofa. 

She then looked at it for a few moments, as if 
doubtful what to say, casting an inquiring glance 
round the circle, in an evident endeavour to come 
at the sense of the company on the subject, from 
which to take her cue. At length, turning to the 
former visiter, she ejaculated, “ It is not meant 
for you, sir, is it ? " 

This observation produced a laugh from 8om«, 
surprise in others, and mortification in all, espe- 
cially the artist, who was now heart-sick, and 
turned towards the window, like a leech from the 
salt. 

“ My dear madam, just look again,” sud Mr. 
C— > “it’s a most admirable likeness;” and 
then the lady, finding she was against the stream, 
began to edge round. “ Why yes,” she replied, 
now 1 come to look at it again, I see who it is 
meant for ; Oh ! yes, to be sure,” she continued. 
There’s the forehead exactly— and also the hair;” 
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and now, placing herself in a remote comer of the 
apartment, she exclaimed with great apparent de- 
light, “ Bless me, 1 declare, as 1 stand here, 1 see 
the likeness is very strong.” 

“ To be sure, ma'am, that’s just what I said,” 

shouted Mr. C , “ it’s strong and striking ;”at 

the same time addressing the original, and bend* 
ing his body into a graceful curve, to take a 
telescopic view of the picture through his hand, 
he said, “just look at it this way, my dear sir, it 
really looks like reality.” 

“ 1 should be afraid of a crick in my neck, sir,” 
answered his friend, drily. 

Not exactly relishing the quiz, the self-coin- 
plftent critic again addressed the tortured painter, 
who was preparing to leave the scene. 

“ I dare say,” he observed, “ you find a great 
difference in point of facility in drawing various 
faces?” “ Nearly as much as in the opinions passed 


upon them when drawn,” was the laconic and 
somewhat sulky reply. 

“ Ah!” retorted the fonner, “no doubt you are 
often greatly annoyed by the remarks which you 
are obliged to hear; that’s one reason why I 
should never be able to endure your profession.” 
“ Truly, sir,” returned the painter, with an air of 
quiet indifference, “ there are few pleasures with- 
out some alloy ; but those of painting are far more 
than a balance for its pains; and as to the 
grievance you allude to, one becomes accustomed 
to it ; and besides, patience, like most other vir- 
tues, acquires strength by exercise.” 

By this time he had reached the door of the 
room, and having taken his leave, walked ab- 
stractedly down stairs. Emerging from the hall, he 
took precisely the direction which did not lead to 
his home, and had proceeded nearly a mile before 
he discovered his mistake. 


A SCOTTISH SACRAMENT. 

CnAVTEB 11. 


Prayer being ended, and the congregation 
seated, Dr. S. opened the Bible, and road as the 
text of a sermon appropriate for the morning of 
a communion Sabbath, the ninth verse of the 
thirteenth chapter of Hosoa , — “ O Israel, thou 
hast destroyed thyself ; but in mo is thmc 
help.” 

Tliis text enabled Dr. S. to expand and illus- 
trate the same doctrines which he had touched 
upon 111 his prayer. The fallen condition of 
man was clearly proved both by reason and by 
revelation, and it was shown with (»qiial force 
and conviction, that if man could not, of his own 
strength, continue in purity of obedience to the 
Divine law' W'liilst he himself was in a state of 
imioeencc, much less can he of his own strength 
return to such obedience after he has once de- 
parted from the law. Tliat, in consequence of 
this, the sentence of condemnation is naturally 
upon the whole human race, aind that though in 
the sight of men there are distinefions of good 
conduct and of evil conduct, yet in the sight of 
God al' mankind are sinners, and to him even 
the purity of the natural man is iniquity. 

I must confess that I was never before so 
forcibly struck with the consciousness of the 
universality of sin in the sight of God, and the 
utter impossibility of salvation, and the delivery 
from the bondage and the punishment of this sin, 
except through the mediation of one capable of 
suffenng as man, and at the same time saving as 
God, Jesus Christ, the atonement, the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world to take 
away the sins of the people ; “ O Israel, thou hast 
•destroyed thyself; but in me is thy help.” These 
are words of the most important instruction and 
of the most delightful consolation ; for he who 
convinces us of sin, at the same time makes , 
known to us the way of salvation. \ 


The day had become so oppressively hot that, 
though the windows were thrown open, the 
crowd in the low-roofed church was so close, that 
Dr. S. felt a little pause necessary in the middle 
of his sermon, the more especially as that ser- 
mon was only the beginning of his professional 
labours lor the day. It was therefore necessary 
that he should husband his strength in order to 
preserve equal energy throughout. Accordingly, 
when he Imd established in the clearest manner 
man’s degeneracy, and utter inability to help 
himself, he proposed a short pause, during which 
the assembled people should again sing to the 
praise of their God. ^ 

The hymn which he selected for this purpose 
was Dr. Logan’s beautiful paraphrase on the first 
twelve verses of the forty-second chapter of the 
evangelical prophet Isaiah, in which there is a 
very sublime delineation of the coming, the 
power, and the goodness of the Messiah, and the 
final blessing of the whole earth by the establish- 
ment of his kingdom, even to the remotest isles 
of the ocean. Dr. S. read the whole hymn ; and 
there was one stanza which produced a most 
heart-thrilling effect. It was that which describes 
the deliverance of mankind from sin through the 
atoning blood of the Redeemer 

“ Asnivler bnnt the gates of bnwi, 

The iron fetters fall ; 

And glonouB light and libert7 
Are straight restored to alL” 

Almost immediately follows the portion which 
was sung by th(‘ congregation 

“ Sing to the Lord, in cheerful strains, 

Let earth his praise resound. 

Ye who upon the ocess dwell, , 
jlnd flU the isles around. 
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O city of the lx>rd, begin 
The uiii\ei8ttl song, 

And let the scatteml village* 

The cheerful notes prolong. 

Let Kedor’s vrildcmcss afar 
Lift up her lonely voice, 

And let the tenants of the inck 
In accents rude rejoice ; 

Till, 'nud the streams of distant lands, 

The islands sound his praise, 

And all ruinhmcd, vidth one accord, 

Jehovah's glories raise.” 

My companion sung those spirit-stirring 
stanzas with tenfold more emotion than he did 
the former ones ; and in this he only agreed with 
the far greater part of the congregation, for all 
had now begun to feel the spirit of the solemn 
service in which they were engaged. 

Nor was this spirit le.ss yonspicuously displayed 
in the preacher himself. To bring “ glad tidings 
of great joy,” is tlie most delightful part of the 
(lublic duty of a Christian minister ; and when 
Dr. S. endeavoured to bring home to his congre- 
gation the proper feeling of the words, “ In me is 
thine help,” that heait must have been hard in- 
deed which would not have an.swercd to his 
appeal. lie set forth in the most lively manner 
the great goudnf\ss and unspeakable condusccn- 
hioii of tlie Son of the most high God, co-erjnal 
and co-elernal witii the Father and the Holy 
Spirit, ill consenting to dwell upon earth, and 
take upon him the frailty of human nature, m 
order tiiat he might make, for fallen man, the 
only atonement which the broken law of God 
admitted. He estahlisiied, in the clearest man- 
ner, the truth of this delightful portion of the 
revcalc^ will of God ; he pointed out that this is 
a matter of the heart, a matter of faith and not 
of speculation, and that faith in Jesus Chnst, 
communicated by free grace, is the only ground 
of salvation, the only plea which any one of the 
human race can have for acceptance in the sight 
of God. But while he showed, in a most con- 
vincing manner, that this salvation by grace 
through faitii, is the only salvation in the sight of 
God, he also showed that other evidence is ne- 
cessary in the sight of men ; and that they who 
claim to be the children of the Most High by 
regeneration, must walk as becomes liis children, 
and let the power of religion he made manifest 
through the whole tenour of their lives. Thus 
clearly establishing, that though good conduct is 
not in itself religion, or in anywise meritorious in 
the sight of God, as saving men from sin ; yet 
that the holy commandment is so binding upon 
the conduct, that a man whose life is not pure, 
can have no part or lot in tliat pardon and atone- 
ment which were purchased by the blood of the 
Saviour. This close connexion between sound 
doctrine and purity of life w^as pointed out in a 
manner exceedingly clear and highly impres- 
sive , and* the effect which it produced upon j 


I the congregation was as delightful a.s it was 
striking. 

My companion, to whom such a display was 
nearly new, was, so to express it, ears all over ; 
and though he of course received the information 
only by the natural inlets of spoken language, 
yet it seemed to tell upon every feature and 
every limb. He remained silent and motionless, 
and only appeared to feel a transient touch of 
regret, when the imploring of God’s blessing 
upon the instruction intended to he communi- 
cated by this part of the service, showed that it 
was at an end. Hitherto it had been only pre- 
paration ; but now Dr. S. descended from the 
pulpit, in order to declare the sacred authofty 
for the solemn rites of the Supper, and the 
encouragement of the worthy to the Lord’s table, 
and the warning of the unworthy of their danger 
in approaching the same. The words of the 
institution are in St. Paul’s first epistle to the 
Corinthians, the eleventh chapter, from the 
twenty-third verse : — “ For I have received of the 
Lord that which also I delivered unto you, That 
the Lord Je.sus the .same night in which he was 
betrayed took bread ; and when he had given 
thanks he brake it, and said, Take, cut, this is 
my body, which is broken for you . this do in 
lemembrance of me. Alter the same manner 
also he took the cup, when he had supped, say- 
ing, Tliis cup is the new testament in ni) blood , 
this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance 
of me. For a.s often as ye eat this bread, and 
drink this cup, ye do show forth the Lord’s death 
till he come. Wherefore who.soever shall eat 
this bread, and drink this cup of the Lord, unwor- 
thily, shall be guilty of the body and blood of 
the Lord. But let a man examine himself, and 
$0 let him oat of that bread, and drink of that 
cup. For he that eateth and drinketli unwor- 
thily, cateth and drinketh damnation to liimself, 
not discerning the Lord’s body.” 

Tliis jfiortion of sacred Scripture contains in 
tself the whole institution of the Sacrament of 
the Last Supper, and the invitation to the worthy 
to partake, and the warning to the unworthy from 
partaking of tlie same. But though the w ords 
are clear and expressive, the application of them 
to individuals is not for mortal man to decide 
upon, how wise and how good soever he may be. 
Heal religion is between God and the conscience ; 
and it remains alone with Him who is the searcher 
of hearts to say who is truly worthy and who is 
jnworthy of partaking in the solemn rite of the 
Christian religion. 

Dr. S. evidently felt that he stood before the 
assembled multitude only as a counsellor in these 
natters and not as a judge ; and therefore, 
.hough with great earnestness and ability he set 
light and darkness before them, and delineated 
all the acts of external conduct by which worth!- 
less or unworthiness may be known, he made no 
personal allusion, but left the conscience to bear 
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ivitness in the sight of God to the effect and 
truth of God’t> own word, as declared by the 
inspired apostle. 

Tlie invitation to the worthy to sit down at 
the holy table, and commemorate the great sacri- 
fice made for sin by the Redeemer, was most 
encouraging; and it was addressed to all ages, 
ranks, and conditions, without distinction, upon 
the well-grounded principle that, if equally 
blessed with the faith delivered to the saints, all 
mankind are equal in the sight of God. The 
young, w'ho were then to communicate for the 
first time, the aged, whose last sacrament, and 
probably whose last Sabbath it might be, toge- 
ther with those in the jirinie and vigour of hie, 
were all equally remembered, and equally 
encouraged by the devoted and discriminating 
minister. 

The discourse was in fact a paraphrase or 
commentary on tliat part of the sacied \oIurae 
which had been read ; and when Dr. S. came to 
that portion of it which throws the burden and 
the responsibility off the minister and upon the 
people Iheuiseh cs, he w.is peculiarly impressive. 

“ L(’t a man examine himscll, and so let him oat 
of that lire.ul and diink of that cup.” I'his ex- 
amination, w itliuut which no man can m a profit- 
able manner take into his hands tlio symbols of 
th(> broken body and .shed blood of the Son of 
God, IS .m individual inutlci, and must and can 
he performed only by eacli for hnnsidf. But in 
this, as in all other matters, mstrueliun may be 
given, and the counsel of tlie wise and the expe- 
iiiMiced may lead the young and the ignor.int to 
the knowledge of the truth. This was the view 
of the matter taken up by Dr. S. lie examined 
no one , be passed sentence upon no one indi- 
idii.illy , but be set forth in the pliiinest lan- 
guage and the most forcibh* manner, bow the 
gr.iiid business of self-cxuniinatioii .sboukl be per- | 
foinied, in order that everj’^ one may know, and } 
assure himself, boo tie stands iii the .sight of tlmt ! 
All-seeing and All-searching Being, “ to whom 
the secrets of all hearts he open.” 

At this part of the doctor’s address, I observed 
that my companion w'as deeply affected , for Ins 
moistened ej cs were riveted on the speaker, and 
there w'as upon Ins countenance a far more in- 
tense glow than 1 ever had obsen’ed when we 
were studying the beauties of nature together. 
Then came the warning, “ He that eateth and 
drinketh unworthily, eutetli and drinketh con- 
demnation, or seveie reproof (for so the original 
may be rendered,) to himself, not discerning the 
Lord’s body.” Unexplained, the denunciation 
contained in this passage is terrible ; for, as we 
use the word ” damnation” only in reference to 
fjie final retnbution of the wicked in the abodes 
of never-ending woe, the word taken in this mean- 
ing would deter the feeble-minded and the falter- 
ing from the holy table, and from those blessings 
of the heart and ameliorations of the life which 


spring from communion there. But Dr. S. showed 
clearly tliat though unw'orthy communicating is 
a grievous sin, as contemning the free grace of 
the Redeemer, and coming to his holy table 
with lying lips and a heart of guile, it is still not 
unpardonable ; but that the power and the good- 
ness of the Divine Author of our holy religion, 
can save and deliver at the last hour, and pluck 
“ us brands out of the burning,” those who stand 
upon the ^ cry verge of destruction. This is one 
of the peculiar excellences of the Chrisfiaii reli- 
gion : it is .sin, and it is suffering — more than they 
w ho are without God in tlie world can tell, to delay 
the covenant of the Redeemer, for one d.ay or even 
for one hour ; but still, his loving-kindness is to 
the latest moment of the human span , and he 
can give salvation even when the grave is yawn- 
ing for the .sincere penitent. Who is a God 
like unto our God, long-suffering in kindness, 
w'liose mer(‘y is for thousands, and cndiireth fur 
ei er ! 

Dr. S. was peculiarly earnest in impressing 
upon his numerous and attentive congregation 
the necessity of “ discerning tlie Lord’s body,” 
111 order to a worthy participation in the holy 
.sacrament of the Supper ; and on this part of the 
subject he took occasion to set before them the 
crucified Redeemer in the most lively manner, 
but in strict aeeordunce with what is deelaicd 
in the sacred Scriptures. In the delivery', this 
part of his address seemed exceedingly slioit ; 
bill It was too long for my transcription, and too 
fine for my memory. Suffice it to say, that it 
W'as a faitliful and forcible delineation of God 
the Saviour in all that he did and suffered to 
deliver mankind from the torment of never-ending 
misery ; and none could, hear such a delineation 
without the most fervent prayer that God wonh’ 
make them his “ in the day when he iiiaketh up 
hi.s jewels.” 

llie warning to the unw'orthy was more brief 
than the encouragement to those of an opposite 
•haracter, for there seemed a hearty', though 
sustained and sober feeling, on the part of the 
doctor, that the many years of Ins zealous mi- 
nistry in the parish of B — had not been spent ?n 
\ain. Still, however, the chief points of dLs- 
qiialification for a place at the holy table were 
touched iqion , and among the rest the sin of 
families who knonfr not the Lord, and do not 
bend tlie knee to him in family devotion, was 
especially iu.sisted upon. I saw' Tom Allan’s lip 
quuering, and tears rolling in fast succcasioii 
down his chocks, for he was the son of a prayer- 
less father, though a father of orderly conduct in 
the world’s estimation ; but 1 said nothing , 1 felt 
that Tom’s eternal interests were in better hands 
than mine. 

The address was at last concluded ; and while 
Dr. S. slowly and solemnly descended to the 
tables, for the .sake of putting into the hands of 
the peopje seated there the symb^s of the 
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broken body and slied blood of tbe Redeemer, 
the congregation filled up the pause by singing 
a hymn ; and in so far as niy young judgment 
went it was most appropriate. It ran thus 

“'TwnRdn tLat niglit, when doomed to know 
The eager ivpe of every foe. 

That niglit in which he was betrayed, 

Tlie Saviour of the world took bread, 

And, after thanks and glory given 
To him that rules in earth and heaven, 

The Hvmhois of his flesh he broke. 

And thus to all his followcn spoko:— ^ 

My broken body thus T give, 

For you, for nil ; take, cat, and live ; 

And oft tho saci’ed rile renew, 

That briugs my wondrous love to view. 

Then in his hand the cup he iwised, 

And God anew he thanked and praised: 

While kindness in his liosum ginui d, 

And from Ins lips soivattoii flowed 

My Llood I thus pour forth, he cries, 

To cleanse the soul lu sin that lies ; 

In this tho eovcniint is seal'd. 

And heaven’s eternal grace reveal’d. 

With lovo to man this ciip is fraught. 

Let all partake the sacred draught ; 

Through latest ages let it iwuir 
In memory of my dying hour.” 

Before the singing of this hymn was con- 
cluded, Dr. S. had broken iiie bread, and tasted 
the wine, after having, in appropriate terms, 
implored the blessing of Aliiiiglity God upon tiie 
ordinance } and he handed to tho elders of the 
congregation, and they to the people seated at 
the table, llic silence during this part of the 
service of the day was so deep, that had a grain 
of sand fallen it would hove sounded on the floor, 
and oil present were held as by enchantment. 
Thougli it was not new to me, I felt it strongly , 
but upon my companion it had a more powerful 
influence, and seemed to engross bis whole soul. 
Indeed, I never saw one so young enter so 
deeply into the spirit of religious rites, of which, 
like myself, he was only a spectator ; and tliat 
day, as well as other days, have very strongly 
impressed me with the great importance of social 
worship, wherein “ every man helpcth bis neigh- 
bour, and saith to his brother, be of good cheer j” 
and 1 have often been forcibly struck with the 
value of the Divine command, " forget not the 
assembling of yourselves together.” 

While the symbols of the body and blood of 
the Redeemer were slowly handed round the 
communion tables, the minister devoutly, and at 
pauses, repeated such texts of Scripture, and 
other short sentences of a religious character, as 
ibight tend to direct the meditations of the 
people to holy things. “ Speak ye comfortably 
to Jerusalem, and cry unto her, that her warfare 
is accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned.” 
** I will go Into thy house with offerings, I will 
pay thea my vowi.” ** As by one jman’s dis- 


obedience many were made sinners, so by the 
obedience of one shall many be made righteous.” 
“ Where sin abounded, grace did much more 
abound ; that as siii reigned unto death, even 
so might grace reign through righteousness 
unto eternal life, through Jesus Christ.” ** Let 
not sin therefore reign in your mortal body.” 
“ Neither yield you your members as instruments 
of unrighteousness and sin.” " Sin shall not 
have dominion over you ; for ye are not under 
law, but under grace.” “ By grace are ye saved, 
through faith, and that not of yourselves, it is 
the i^ft of God.” With these, or similar quota- 
tions of sacred Scripture, interspersed with short 
sentences of his own did Dr. S. occupy ^e 
minds of those people who were seated at the 
communiorn table, and also rivet the attention 
of all those who were within the church, until 
the singing of another hymn gave signal for the 
first communicants to retire, in order that their 
places might be occupied by others. 

Tho hymn which was sung on this occasion 
was not less impressive than the former, and it 
bore expressly on the same solemn occasion, 
embodying, in fact, an epitome of the Christian 
religion . 

“ BeboU the SiivioiiT on the crow 
A spcctiu Ic ot wor I 

Sc(‘ from hm iif;roiii7in(i woundu 
The blood iiiecBsaut flow. 

Till death 'h p.i1c oxiHgiiB o’er his cheek 
And trembling lips were spread; 

Till light forsook his cloKing ejes, 

And lilo hiH drooping head* 

'Tm liiji&h’d — ^tvas hia hitest voice; 

Tlicso sacred accents o’ci, 

He bowed his head, gave up the ghost, 

And sultrr'd pain no more 

’Tim finiBh’d — the MesBuh dicB 
For MiuH, but not his own 

The great ledcmption is < omplete. 

And Siitiiu’s power o’erUiiown. 

’Tis finish’d— all his groans arc past ; 

Ills blood, Ills II.II 1 IB, and toils. 

Have fully vaiu|UiBliuI our iocs. 

And rrovviied hiiii witli their spoils 

’Tis flnish’d —legal worship ends, 

Aud gospel ages run , 

All old things now arc passed away, 

And a new world begun.” 

This form of service, consisting of psalms, 
addresses by the different ministers, and verses 
suited to the condition of the eommunieants, was 
continued till after four o’clock, so varied in the 
expression, according to the power and aliility of 
tbe different preachers who assisted on the occasion, 
but yet so uniform in its general scope and tendency, 
as that the prolonged description of it would 
have the appearance of repetition. The interest, 
however, did not abate ; and when the morning 
service came to a conclusion, that conclusion 
appeared to be a subject of regret to the whole 
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assembled multitude t but it waa regret tempered 
with gratitude for the sacred instruction which 
had been given» and the lively and impressive 
manner in which the death of the Saviour, and 
salvation through him had been set forth. 

While the more solemn and appropriate ser- 
vice of the day was carrying on within the 
church, the remainder of the multitude, who 
could not find sitting or even standing room 
within the walls, listened to a succession of ser- 
mons delivered from the tent. There was an 
interchange of situation, by which those in the 
church, and those hearing the word under the 
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canopy of heaven, exchanged places with each 
other ,* so that the whole had the appearance of 
being one congregation ; and these changes were 
made with so much quietude and decorum, that 
they could hardly be noticed, except by tho 
appearance of new parties within the church, as 
those who rose from the tables retired to hear 
the word in the open air. In fact, there was no 
voice audible during the long service of that 
solemn day, except the voices of the ministers of 
religion communicating sacred instruction, or the 
voices of the people when drawing near to their 
God in songs of praise. 


• THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT. 

{From the Rev. Dr. Humphrejfg ToorT published > the New York Observer.) 


Loans AND COMMONS. 

It is known to every one, who feels the slight- 
est interest in foreign politics, that a struggle 
pregnant with momentous issues, has long been 
pending between the British government and the 
British people. The arena of this contest has 
been the House ol Commons. The inajovity 
there, has been regarded on both sides as holding 
the key of the country. Hence tliose mighty 
efforts which have been made by the Tories to 
retain it, and by the Whigs to wrest it out of 
their hands. It was in the (’omiiions, only, that 
the people could cause tlieir loice to be heard ^ 
it was at this point alone, that they could make 
their power felt. Though the dominant aristo- 
cracy had greatly the advantngi' at first, chiefly 
growing out of the iinciiual sj stem of tho repre- 
sentation in the popular branch of the govern- 
ment, and though the final issue of the struggle 
has at tunes been doubtful, it is manifest that 
free principles have been steadily gaining ground 
— that “ the house of David has been waxing 
stronger and stronger, and the house of Saul 
weaker and weaker.” 

A mere glance at the history of this great 
contest, is ail that my design requires, or that my 
limits wiM permit. Despairing of ever being 
able to get near the throne, while the elective 
franchise was virtually nullified, to so great an 
extent, in the manner of returning nieinbers to 
the House ol Commons, the people made their 
first great assault upon ” rotten boroughs.” These, 
the Lords were determined never to surrender ; 
for full well they knew, that the putting of so 
many representatives into the hands of the de- 
mocracy of the country, would render it impos- 
sible for them any longer to resist the popular 
will, lliey fought as long as any hope remained 
of beating back their assailants ; but they were 
obliged to yield. " Old Sariim ” and a host of 
other “ rotten boroughs ” were disfranchised, and 
the representation was transferred to Manchester, 
Birmingliam, and other populous towns and dis- 


tricts. Tliis was a great victory. It was felt to 
be so, on both sides. The Tories, as we all 
remember, cried out, that the constitution was 
violated, was changed, was prostrated. They 
called It “ a revolution and inultitud(‘s of them 
still look back upon it as the most disastrous in- 
novation which has befallen the constitution 
within the last tw’o hundred and fifty years. But 
for that change, tho power would still have been 
in tbcir hands. It was a popular triumph over 
the Lords, and 1 had almost said over the throne 
itsell, of which the victors have made so good a 
use, that there is every prospect of their main- 
taining and increasing their ascendency. The 
Municipal Rclorm Bill of the last session will 
add to their strength, whenever a new election 
takes place. ITie bill which is now before Par- 
liament, fur the correction of similar abuses in 
Irelanrl, is o])ening a new parallel, and, at the 
same time, O’Connell comes out boldly, with a 
pmposition radically to change the British Con- 
stitution, by disfranchising the Peers, and making 
the House elective. There is no probability, 
that even the Commons will respond to this re- 
volutionary movement, at preseqt. But their 
march is certainly onward. Tlie people havq 
got the power, and they will not rest where they 
arc. Other important concessions they will un- 
doubtedly extort from the hereditary brunches of 
the government, and where they will stop it is 
impossible to say. The Coninions House of 
Parliament, is now virtually the *' Upper House.” 
The Lords most certainly will not yield to its 
dictation, till the last extremity. But what can 
they do? If things should come to a crisis, and 
there should be 110 material change in popular 
sentiment, the physical power of the nation 
would, by “ fearful odds," be against them : and 
that, as every body knows, is a power which the 
high estates cannot resist. That there are other 
things nearly as rotten as the old boroughs, in 
the political fabric of Great Britain, and which 
onght to be, removed, 1 have no doubt; but the 
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woik xe<|uires a great deal of skill and caution, 
much more than can be expected in times of high 
popular excitement. Decided as my own re- 
publican principles are, I am no radical ; I hope I 
never shall be; and I freely confess, that if God 
had cast my lot in England, instead of America, 
with just the views I now have, I should feel 
some solicitude, lest the measures now in pro- 
gress, to correct old abuses, and bring down the 
government to a more popular standard, should 
be carried so for and so fast in the march of 
reform, as to put the paramount interests of the 
country in jeopardy. 

LXBFaTY OF SPEECH AMD OF THE PBE8S. 

What the law of libel in Great Britain is, or 
how it compares with that of the United States, 1 
do not know ; but 1 am quite sure, there is no 
place in the world, where the measures of govern- 
ment are more freely and fearlessly canvassed 
than they are there. The supreme executive is 
not often directly assailed — but the reason is, the 
king is scarcely regarded as a free and account- 
able agent. Wlicii spoken of at all, m connexion 
with any obnoxious measure, ho is represented as 
acting under “tutors and gosernors.” It is his 
cabinet — it is the ministers Unit have vviekedly 
misadvised and controlled tlio royal automaton , — 
and there are no epithets in tlie English language, 
too criminatory — too grossly ahusive, to be heaped 
upon them. Whoever may be at the head of 
affairs, in times of high political excitement, they 
are sure to be assailed and denounced by the 
opposite party, as stupidly and wickedly incompe- 
tent — as in league, either with the enemies of the 
crown or the enemies of the people. “ They 
have sold themselves to a faction — they have be- 
trayed their sovereign — they ought to be mipcach- 
cd for high crimes and misdemeanors in the 
administration of the government.” These, and 
such like, are the charges w'hich are gravely re- 
iterated, in the opposition journals, whether Lord 
Lyndhurst, or Lord Brougham is on the woolsack. 

As for the people, they assemble just when and 
jvherc they please — ^froni one liundred, to twenty 
or fifty thousand ; to discuss their grievances — to 
demand reform — ^to remonstrate against the pass- 
ing of an obnoxious Bill, to denounce the minis- 
ters, or in whatever other way they may choose 
to give utterance to their political opinions. At 
these meetings, whether in the provincial towns or 
the metropolis itself, they speak with a boldness 
and veliemencc which cannot be surpassed, both 
against men and measures ; and they epibody 
their sentiments, often, in the most inflammatory 
resolutions. All this they do, with entire impunity, 
which shows, that the freedom, and even the 
licentiousness of speech, is ns great in England, as it 
ever was in this or any other country. The coininoii 
people arc not so universally politicians there as 
here, jjl'hey are not so well educated ; and in- 
telligence of this sort is not so freelj^and cheaply 


circulated, as it is in the United States. But 
wherever you* meet the English, at the dinner 
party, or in hotels, or in stage coaches, no matter 
w'here, and no matter who happens to be present, 
they speak of men and measures, with the high 
and familiar tone of freemen, who have always 
been accustomed to express their opinions, with- 
out fear or molestation. One of the last rights, it 
appeared to me, which the great body of our 
Enghsli kindred would think of surrendering, was 
that of discussing their beer and their politics. 
The fonner, 1 hope, they will ere long be per- 
suaded to relinquish ; but to the latter, let them 
cling for ever. 

FETITIONS TO rAllllAMLNT. 

No pccqilc, I believe, avail theinsolvos so 
freely or so effectually of the right of petitioning 
the national legislature, as the people of Great 
Britain, Some of the most important acts of the 
government, sncli as tlie abolition of tlie .sla\o- 
tradc, tlie opiming of the great emfiirc of Iliii- 
dostaiL to the free introduction of C’hrisliuiiit}, diid 
the abolition of eolunial bondage, Iia\e been has- 
tened, if not extorted, by this method of (‘inhod}- 
ing and presenting public sentiment. Why it 
IS that we arc so much less successful tlian oiu 
brethren of the British Isles, in the exercise of 
this right ; — whether it is because we are not so 
well united, or so persevering, or wh.it iri.iy be 
the reason, 1 will not imdertak(‘ to say. Onr 
constitution, in this particular, is certainly as ircr 
as theirs ; but, from some cause, the right of 
petitioning has thus far been with ns little better 
than a nullity. I do not recollect that, in a 
single important ease, the prayers of the jicople 
lia\e been answered by the American Gongress. 
It seems to be the policy of our rulers to dis- 
courage tlieiii. What bearing this may impei- 
ecptibly have upon the liberties of tlie eouiiliy, 
1 lea^e for wiser heads to determine. 

POPULAR ELECTIONS. 

TiibRF is a wide difference, as every one 
knows, between the elective franchise in (heat 
Britain, and the principle of universal suffrage, 
winch is now' virtually established m this <*ountry. 
iiiat the right of voting is too much restricted 
there, notwithstanding all that the reform lulls 
have done to extend it, almost every American 
will be apt to say; but whether the evil is 
greater, wlietlier it more endangers the existence 
of free institutions than throwing the door wide 
open to all — foreigners from every country uiioer 
heaven, as well as native born citizens — time 
must determine. Tbeie is no xnore beautiful 
ttieory in political science than the purity of 
elections; but wheic did it ever exist to any 
extent, or for any considerable length of tune ? 
What patriot does not tremble when he thinks 
of tiic bribery and corruption which, young as 
we arc, liavc already crept into our own repub- 
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lioan system? Some foreign tomists have no- 
ticed an^iuade the most of this,^ disparaging 
our institutions, lliey are greatly annoyed by 
the mote in our eye, while they take little notice 
of the beam in their own. There is no country 
where popular elections cost so much as in Great 
Britain. From fifteen to twenty thousand pounds, 
and I believe more, are sometimes expended on 
each side, to return a single member to parlia- 
ment. What purity can there be in such elec- 
tions ? How dreadful must be the moral effects 
of one or two hundred thousand dollars spent in 
this manner? Where the candidates have vast 
estates of their o\\ n, which is sometimes the case, 
they bear the whole expense <jf *the canvass , ^ 
but in other instances, tlu'ir friends make up ■ 
large purses to aid them. The ncw*parllamcnt j 
was elected a few months before my arrival in 
England ; but when Sir Robert Peel and his 


colleagues resigned, their successors in office 
were obliged to appeal once more to their con- 
stituents, and be re-elected, before they could be 
sworn into the cabinet. This, in some of the 
counties, brought on a new' contest. In Devon- 
shire, particularly, the struggle was very great 
between the political friends and opponents of 
Lord .Tohn Russell, and large sums of money 
were expended on both sides. Two or three 
days previous to this election, you might sec men 
carrying subscriptions fur him through the prin- 
cipal streets of London, upon the top of long 
rods, witli the name of his lordship printed in 
broad capitals on the pasteboard. But all would 
not do : the conservatives of Devonshire were 
too strong for iiiin : he lust his election, and was 
compelled to get himself returned as a member 
from Stroud, which he was much less amintious 
to represent. 


JAMES THE FIRST OF SCOTLAND AND THE LADY JOANNA BEAUFORT. 


Tin- following poem is foiimled on some of lh(‘ 
ineiUents in tliehfeof the above-montioned prince, 
wild was one of the most remarkable men of the 
age in wliicli he lived. Flying, in early yoiitii, 
fiom tlie snares which had iicen laid for him by his 
uncle, who governed bis dominions, ami who was 
suspected of design.s against bis life, he, w ith Ins 
attendant, was eajitiired by an Englisli vessel off 
Flamborongb Head, in the year 1405. After 
sntlering imiirisonment in various castles for nine 
yaris, he was finally consigned to that of Windsor, 
wbeie he endured a farthei incarceration. Being 
kept a close jirisoner, his leisure hours were d(‘- 
voted to study. Grammar, rhetoric, natural phi- 
losoph), law, divinity, poctrj, and music, engaged 
Ins attention. It is said, that lu the batter he 
made icmarkablo proficiency, and was nut only a 
skiltul peifornicr, but also an excellent composer. 
Ills compositions appear to have been of 
plaintnc and melanclioly character, origiiffited by 
the peculiarly sad and attecting circumstances in 
winch he was placed. Some of his poetical pro- 
ductions are now' extant : the “ King’s Qiihair,” 
“ (Mirist’s Klik on the Green;” and " Peebles at 
the Play;” which, though evidently but a very 
small portion of his writings, evince that the 
genius of the royal prince w'as by no means in- 
ferior to 4hat of any of his contemporaries. 

It was during his detention at Windsor that 
ho became deeply enamoured of the lady Joanna 
Beaufort, a maiden of royal blood. His manner 
of introduction to her was as is detailed in the 
poem ; and she is thought to be the lady alluded 
to in the “ King’s Quhair.” 

Upon his deliverance from his captivity, which 
extended to a duration of nearly twenty years, he 
married the object of his fond and romantic at- 
tachment; and presented her to his people as 
Scotland’s queen. His melancholy end is known 
to every reader of history. 


The sun shines bright o’er keep and tower 
O’er perfumed grove and shady bower ; 

And gaily leaps the exulting stream, 

Sparkling m beauty ’neath the gleam 
Of sunlight, while his soothing song 
Is heard the daisied banks along * 

And o’er the deep blue summer sky 
The ligUt-winged fairy cloudlets fly ; 

The crested fountains gently play, 

Cooling the sultry air, 

And flowers, that shun the garish day, 

Fling richest fragrance there. 

And all around is fair and bright 
As the glittering scenes that rise 
To the raptured soul in the isles of light, 

In the far off golden skies. 

But Scotland’s king within that tow'er 
Has counted many a weary hour ; 

And gazed with sad and languid eye 
On that deep blue o’er-uri;hing sky ; 

And thro' that vale, from day to day, 

Has seen the waters wind their tray ; 

Has gazed on wood, and knoll, and dell, 

And learned to know each object well. 

The captive monarch’s footstep falls. 

Within that living tomb, ^ 

In lonely echoes on the walls, 

As the dreams of memory come. 

And he sighs for another distant land, 

'Where his boyhood loved to stray, 

Where the cloud-wrcathed mountains proudly stand, 
And the tempests wing their way. 


A maid came forth as tvening’s sigh 
Shook the light leaves. Her sparkling eye, 
Bright as the fount that near her played, 
The secrets of her soul betrayed ; 

Her brow with marble might compare. 
With raven’s plumes her glossy hair ; 

And sweetly shone the sunny smile 
That clothed her beauteous features, whilo 
The young winds from the violets flew 
On viewless wings of aiiv 
To drink from lips of rosy hue ' 

The sweets that lingered there. 
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With lylph'like forni ilie moved alongr, 

And, where a willow flung 
Its saddeiipd shade, this mournful song 
That gentle maiden sung. 

“ There’s a calm when the ocean’s fury ’• past, 

And the young waves hush their voice ; 

When the song is still of the roaring blast, 

And the flowers again rejoice. 

The infant’s wall in its sleep is hushed, 

And joys its bosom fill, 

But the lonely heart, with its bright hopes crushed, 
Is never, never still. 

The winds are mute when the tempests sleep 
On the hoary mountain’s brow, 

But the saddened heart, with its passions deep, 

No holy calm may know. 

When the wild flowers bend round the lonely tomb, 
And the winds are cold and chill, 

In the darkened depths of that silent home 
The heart will then be still.” 

The monarch heard that mournful strain. 

And wished the song might rise again ; 

For sadness o’er him shook her wing, 

While busy thought each cherish’d thing 
Called to remembrance in that hour, 

When, yielding to sweet music’s power, 

His heart was softened, and the lay 
Died in its melting notes away. 

He took his lute, whose magic tone 
Had oft his soul beguiled, 

When, in that guarded chamber, lone. 

He heard its breathings wild. 

He touched it, and the trembling chords 
With silver music rung, 

Then to tne minst.iel maid, in words 
Of answering sadness, sung. 

** The soldier from the battle plain 
Returned, with glory crown’d, 

Ills peaceful cottage-home again, 

And kindred hearts, has found. , 

But the lotiely captive’s footstep falls 
Where the loved ones may not come ; 

A stranger sad, from his father’s halls, 

And an evile from his home. 

Brightly the summer gilds the earth 
That smiles ’nealh the sunny sky, 

Where fioweis wake up in their morning birth, 

And the vales in beauty lie ; 

But the captive's heart is ever sad. 

And his spirit finds no rest. 

When the heavens are bright and the earth is glad, 
In the hues of fauushine drest.” 

He ceased, and as the floating tide 
Of music pass’d, the maiden sigh’d 
For the captive king, whose plaint of woe 
She bad hoard in mournful numbers flow. 

Slie linger’d till the hours of day 
Had melted into twilight grey. 

Till the glittering stars of silent night 
Shed down their pure and holy light ; 


And the evening winds had softly sigh'd ' 
jnieir son|^ the sleeping flowers, • 

Ere that maid to her lonely chamber hied, 

To the dreams of happier hours. 

And the monarch oft, as o’er the plain 
Came the breese’s saddened song. 

Seemed still to hear the melting strain 
Floating the air along. 

Often that beauteous vision stole 
O’er James’s sad and mournful soul ; 

That form, that voice, were both divine ; 

And pilgrim at a sacred shrine 
Ne’er gazed with holier awe, when low 
He murmur’d forth his solemn vow, 

Or at the altar, meekly kneeling. 

Breathed forth his deep, impassioned feeling, 

Thun James looked on tliat lady fair. 

When to her pleasant bower 
She came^ and waked her music there 
At evening’s peaceful hour. 

Both sang of love, and the melting strain 
The winds would oft prolong ; 

And their hearts were bound with its golden cbaic 
As they nightly woke their song. 


The nobles met in the castle hall. 

At Henry's joyous festival ; 

And Scotland’s king, in proud array. 
Walk’d mid the throng that festal day ; 
And England’s courtly beauties shone 
That time before the royal throne. 

They met — the prince and minstrel maid— • 
And mutual looks their thoughts betray’d. 
The lute went lound, and the jest run high, 
And the wine cups passed along ; 

But the monarch only heard the sigh 
She breathed as he raised the song. 

And his spirit drank from the fount of love, 
As he gazed on that maiden’s eyes— 
Bright as the stars that in beauty above 
Shine in the nightly skies. 


In Stirling’s courts is heard the strain 
Of rapturous joy, as once again 
Her monarch treads the halls of state, 

Where crowds of noble warriors wait. 

And who is she with downcast eye. 

That blushes as she passes by ^ 

'Tis Beaufort’s daughter, Scotland’s queen, 

The mistress of that biilliant scene. 

The king to his own loved highland home, 

'fo his ancient father-land. 

From the Southron’s royal court has come, 

With a proud and gallant band j 
And has placed the crown on the fair white brow 
Of the lovely minatrel-maid. 

Who oft, 'nealh evening’s purple glow. 

To the captive-king bad play’d. T. A. 


TURKISH TROPHIES OF WAR. 
(From WdUih'a 


But the circumstance winch rendered the 
event of interest to me was, that the news of the 
victory was accompanied by certain sacks filled 
with twfr thousand five hundred pair of ears, cut 
ofiT from the slain, ^nd sent as a pvecant to the 


Comtantmoplf”') 

sultan by the pasiia, os vouchers for his victory. 
It was further stated, that these trophies were 
then exhibited in piles before the gate of the 
seraglio. 1 had ever considered such a display 
08 one of those tales which rather embellish 
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works of oriental fiction, than exist in reality; 
and whatever foundation there niifht have been 
for such a practice in earlier and ruder ages, that 
it was quite impossible a European nation of the 
present day, however barbarous, would oontiniie 
it. 1 was determined not to rely on reports, but | 
to judge for myself : so I took a janissary, and 
notwithstanding the remonstraneje of the capigee, 
or porter at the gate, not to venture into Con- 
stantinople in tile present state of excitement, 
we passed over. 

The streets exhibited a dismal picture. Tlie 
Greeks and Armenians, whose busy habits had I 
given animation to the places which they fre- | 
quented, had all disajipcared, and their shops in 
general were closed up. The Turks alone, and 
few in number, wore walking about ; the imper- 
turbable gravity that distinguished them when I 
was here before, darkened into a gloom and so- 
lemnity of aspect that w'as awful. We passed 
the body of a man not long decapitated. It was 
lying, us usual, across the street ; a luindful of j 
saw-dust bad been scattered, as if to absorb the I 
blood, blit a copious stream from the arteries wa 
still flowing over it. Around it was crouched 
number of dogs, at a little distance, some of them 
already lapping the blood, and all waiting till 
light to lacerate the hod)’. To add to the re\olting 
id horrid efieet of the scene, the place was' a 
market, and so narrow, that meat and other eat- 
ables lay just over the body, lookingl ike its dis- 
membered parts, and strongly reminding me of 
sume accounts of African shambles, where human 
flesh is exposed foi sale. Tin* Turks trampled 
on lilt* body as they passed, without seeming to 
notice that such a thing was there. We had to 
step over it, and hastened on. I requested the 
lanissary not to lead mo by another such expo- 


sure; so he brought me through byways, till 
we ascended to the gate of the seraglio. 

And lierc 1 found, indeed, that the Turks did 
actually take human features as Indians take 
scalps ; and the trophies of ears, lips, and noses, 
were no fiction. At each side of the gate were 
two piles, like small haycocks, formed of every 
portion of the countenance. Tlie ears were 
generally perforated, and hanging on strings, 
llio noses had one Up and a part of the forehead 
attached to them , the chins had the other, with 
generally a lung beard ; sometimes the face was 
cut off whole, and all the features remained 
together ; sometimes it was divided into scraps, 
ill all forms of mutilation. It was through these 
goodly monuments of human glory the sultan 
and all his train passed every day, and no doubt 
were liighly gratified by the ghastly aspects they 
presented, for here tliby were to remain till 
they were trampled into the mire of the street. 
Wherever the heaps were partly trodden down, 
the Turks passed over w'ith perfect indifference. 
Tlie features, growing soft by putridity, continu- 
ally attached themselves to then feet, and fre- 
(puMitly a man went off w’ltli a Up nr a chin 
sticking to his slippers, which were fringed with 
hnniaii beard, as if they were lined with fur. 
This display 1 again saw by accident on another 
•ecasion. And when you read of sacks of ears 
sent to Constantinople, you may be assured it i 
a reality, and not a figure of speech. But you 
arc not to suppose they are always cut from the 
heads of enemies, and on the particular occasion 
which they arc sent to commemorate. The 
number of Greeks killed at Patras did not exceed 
perhaps one hundred, but noses, ears, and Ups 
were cut indiscriminately from every skull they 
could find, to swell the amount. 


MEN AND THINGS. 


Bttttok-nocders. — A t this season of the year, a { 
button -holder, (or man who holds his acqiiHintunccs I 
by their buttons,) who knows his own powers, is justly | 
formidable to his fiiend. Old ]7aak\t'.i]toii, lu direct- 
ing hiB young fisherman how to iinjiale a frog, says, 

“ use him us though yon loved him;” and 1 would 
desiie the button -holder, who wishes to assassinate 
any one, to ” use him as though he loved bmi.” The 
best time for catching your man is in the winter, or 
the early spring, when a keen easterly uind is blowing 
sore throats, coughs, and catarrhs ; then hook him by 
the button, just at the corner of the street, ojiening 
with a good sweep to the east ; any sort of gateway or 
tunnel is, however, still preferable, jirovidcd there be 
a good blast ; there hold him, and ask him how all his 
family, his friends, and relations do, till the teeth 
chatter in his head, and his nose turns blue. He will 
struggle with you, perhaps, and making a desperate 
effort for life, endeavour to break away ; but stop him 
with ** one word more," and ” I will not keep you 
another moment," and so forth, as you will know 
how to do, till .you perceive the usual symptoms of 
ague, then let him go, for he will only go to hu bed 
and send for the apothecary, and when he dies, in due 


course, you will tell all his friends how singular it 
was, that you had such a pleasant chat with pour 
■ , in the street, on tlie very day that he fell ill. 

A Misfr. — T he Cincinnati Chronicle gives the fol- 
lowing sketch of a miser who resided at Medtord ■ — 

He was a man of line talents, and of upnghtuess; 
with nothing faulty but his love of money. This pas- 
sion had run into insanity, and in respect to wealth, I 
respect him as a monomaniac. During the latter 
years of his life he had a yearly income of something 
like 30,U00 dollars. His property was invested in 
bank and insurance stocks iii Boston, the interest of 
which he collected in person upon the dividend day, 
for to lose B day’s interest was what he would never 
do. He resided in Medford, to avoid Boston taxes, 
and made his buigain at so much a week, to go with- 
out supper, and candles, and fire in the evening. 

From Medford he used to walk into Boston, gene- 
rally getting into some cart, if possible, before couiing 
to the bridge, so as to avoid the cent toll. Aiatiy 
anecdotes are current respecting him, but 1 give only 
one. He had walked in from Medford one spring 
morning, and had spent the forenoon in business at 
State-street. Teward noon, it being warm, he became 
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hungry and faint, for he was near aixty years old, I 
believe. Unwilling to encounter the expense of a din- 
ner in town, the old man about two o’clock set out 
for the country. As he came near the bridge, he was 
tempted, being very faint, by some oysters upon the 
board by, and stopped to inquire the price. ** How 
do you sell 3 'our oysters?” said he to the man at the 
board Six cents a dozen for the small, and twelve 
for the large,” answered the man. The poor hungry 
wretch looked at the oysters, and thought, and looked 
at the oysters, and thought, and looked again and 
thought again. ” Won’t you let me have a dozen of 
the large for ten cents ?” said he. ” No, 1 won’t 
replied the oyster-man, crossly. Again the miser 
thought — ^he couid not save ftao cents, that-was clear ; 
but perhaps he might one, and that would pay his toll; 
so said he, ” Suppose 1 have half a dozen of each, will 
you let me have them for eight cents’” The man 
answered, ” 1 ’vetold you the price, if you won’t pay 
that, you shan’t have any.” W'hile he was thus 
speaking, a drayman stopped as he passed to have a 
dozen oysters, and seeing the old man, and how hungry 
and wretched he looked (he Itad the St. Vitus’ dance) and 
thinking him too pour to buy the oysters, he pulled out 
some money, and throwing it down, bid the 4 nan give the 
old fellow a dozen, jumped upon his dray and was off. 
The poor miser reached his trembling hand and took 
up the money; ” Shall I have the half dozen of each 
for eight cents*” ” No, you Jew !” ciied the other. 
“Then I *11 keep the money,” said he, dropping it 
into his pocket, and proceeding on his way an hungred. 
He crossed the bridge rejoicing, but so weak was he 
before be reached home that he fainted on the road, 
and was found there and carried home by a milkman. 

ScHW'ARTZ. — Of Schwartz, and of his fifty years’ 
labour among the heathen, the extraordinary influence 
and popularity which lie acquired, both witii Mussul- 
mans, Hindoos, and contending European govern- 
ments, I need give you no account, except that my 
idea of him has been raised since 1 came into the south 
of India. 1 used to suspect, that, with many admir- 
able qualities, there vras too great a mixture of in- 
trigue in his character ; that he was too much of a 
political prophet ; and that the veneration which the 
people paid, and still pay him, (and which indeed al- 
most regards him as a superior being, putting crowns 
and burning lights before his statue,) was purchased 
by some unwarrantable compromise with their prrju- 
dires. 1 find 1 was quite mistaken, lie was redly 
one of the most active and fearless (as he was one of 
the most successful) missionaries who have appeared 
since the apostles. To say that he was disinterested 
in regard to money, is nothing ; he was perfectly care- 
less of power ; and renown never seemed to affect him, 
even so far as to induce an outward show of humility. 
His temper was perfectly simple, open, and cheerful. 
Bishop Hebsr. 

. Wak. — J ohn Wickliffe, the great reformer, was 
particularly disgusted with the ambition which induced 
rival popes to assert their claims to St. Peter’s chair, 
at the expense of torrents of human blood ; for he not 
only considered the whole trade of war to be utterly 
unlawful for Christians, but thought it wrong, on the 
principle of the gospel, to take awa^ the life of man 
upon any occasion. Respecting conquest, he saith, 
** the title of conquest is utterly worthless and unte- 
nable, unless the conquest itself be expressly com- , 
msnded by the Almighty.” 

Jewish Custom at Tabaria. — ^While the rabbin 
recites the Psalms of David, or the prayers extracted 
from them, the congregation frequently imitate, by 
their voice or gestures, the meaning of some remark- 
able passages. For example, when the rabbin pro- 
nonnefts the words, ” Praise the Lord with the sound 
of the trumpet/’ they imitate the soun^of the trumpet 


through their clenched fists : when a horrible tempest 
occurs, they pu# and blow to represent a storm; or 
should he mention the ones of the righteous in dis- 
tress, they all set up a loud screaming ; and it not 
I unfrequently happens, that while some are still blow. 

' ing the storm, others have already begun the cries of 
the righteous ; thus forming a concert, which it is dif- 
ficult for any but a zealous Hebrew to hear with gravity. 

True Coorage. — A certain Scotsman, being soli- 
cited to enter the army and light for bis country, said 
to the officer who was desirous to enlist him, ” I 
would ask you, sir, two questions; which, if yon 
answer to my satisfaction, 1 shall have no hesitation 
to take up arms. The first is, can you tell me if I 
kill a man that he will go to heaven ? or can you say 
whether, if I am killed myself, 1 shall likewise go 
there?” To these two questions, so very important 
and solemn, the officer could not reply. ” Well, then,” 
said this brave Scotsman, ” 1 dare not send a fellow- 
creaturo unprepared into eternity, neither dare 1 rush 
thither myself unbidden.” Noble resolution! He 
certainly is the greatest hero who bravely encounters 
the dangers of life and the rontunicly of the world, 
rather than offend his Divine Master. He is the 
mightiest conqueror, who obtains the victory over bis 
own passions. 

Music. — There are periods of exhaustion, and there 
must be hours of relaxation and repose in the life of 
all, from the prince to the peasant, when wc nerd 
some innoeent amusement to employ and interehl 
without wearying, and to exclude improper orcupa- 
tions ; and this necessity is greater m proportion as 
the intellect is less cultivated. There are moments of 
physical debility or moral discouragement, when the 
mind is almost incapable of operating upon itself. At 
such seasons music is of great utility. 

The popular vocal music introduced of late years 
into Germany and Switzerland, is pecuhurly adapted 
to these objects. Without being trifling, it is cheer- 
ing and animated. Without being directly religions, 
or even didactic, it presents ordinary subjects under 
an aspect fitted to excite the nobler feelings, to elevate 
the thoughts above the world, and kindle the feelings 
of devotion. It comprises songs on the various 
objects and phenomena of nature, the rising sun, the 
rolhng tliunder, the still evening, the rich harvest, 
and presents something applicable to every circum- 
stance of life. It thus associates common occurrences 
and objects with the roost elevated feelings, and every 
view of nature calls forth the notes of pleasure, and the 
song of praise to its Author. 

In furnishing an amusement of this kind we shall 
divert from others of a doubtful or injurious character. 
In giving young men such a means of innocent excite- 
ment by music, appropnate to their age and feelings, 
we diminish the temptation of resorting to stimulating 
liquors, and other questionable modes of producing 
cheerfulness. In a village in Switzerland, a set of 
drunken, disorderly young men, were led, by the cul- 
tivation of vocal music among them, to an entire 
exterior reformation, which was regarded with as much 
surprise as the change in regard to temperance in some 
parts of our own country. When they met at a pubhe- 
bouse, they resorted to this method of raising their 
spirits, instead of drinking, and amused themselves 
with singing songs and hymns adapted to improve the 
mind, and elevate the heart, instead of the profane or 
indecent conversation of noisy clamour which is gene- 
rally heard on such occasions. 

But, aside from this benefit, music, of itself, has an 
effect which cannot be doubted, in softening and ele- 
vating the character. It diminishes the strength of 
the passions, by keeping them, for a time at least, in 
a state of inaction. It counteracts them by producing 
the opposite and softer feelings. 
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EXTREMES MEET ; OR, TOPS AND BOTTOMS. 


" Give me,** says some vrise one, no matter 
who, *' the making of a nation’s proverbs I and 1 
care not a straw who has the making of its pills.” 
He is right : proverbs are the very picklocks of 
knowledge, which clear all her wards, undo all 
her bolts, and enable us to peep into all her 
pigeon-holes, even though the good old lady 
should lock up with all the closeness of a college 
founded and fashioned in monastic times. 

“ Extremes meet” Yes, they do meet in all 
matters of theory and practice, of thinking, of 
saying, and of doing. They cannot do other- 
wise ; fur it is the way of the world, demon- 
strated, and demonstrated upon this great globe 
itself.’^ The cast and the west, the north and 
soutli, or any two points whatever tliat lie at the 
opposite extremities of a diameter on the card 
of the compass, are extremes in respect of di- 
rection. But let any two of you take, the one 
the one of these extreihes, and the other the 
other, keep course without deviation, and push 
on, striding and sailing, far enough, and you shall 
meet face to face. It is true that you shall have 
changed places by the journey; that Mr. East 
shall have become Mr. West, or Mr. North shall 
have become Mr. South, and vice versa. This 
instance, however, instead of disproving the 
proverb, carries the truth of it much farther; by 
proving that extremes not only meet, but that 
when they do meet, each may, and probably 
must, cease to be itself, and pass into and be- 
come the other. 

The proofs lie every where, so that we may 
take them at random. For instance, a public 
speaker, in the senate, the pulpit, or any other 
place of oration, shall muster, ** as prave 'ords as 
you shall see on a summer’s day,” and he shall 
build them up, epithet upon epithet, as a child 
builds a castle of cards, exulting in the beauty 
and loftiness of the structure, and beaming with 
fond hopes of its elevation. But, alas! a single 
epithet — a single card more than enough — down ' 
it tumbles in shapeless ruin; and the hapless 
builder of words, or of waste jpaper, is left in 
utter astonishment, the butt of grinning waggery 
to those who would have lauded him ** to the 
very echo,” had he stopped in time. There is 
a pretty little practical lesson in this ; but we 
shall leave the reader to find it out — as that will 
make it his own, and he will think the more 
of it. 

In the above instance, we have bad allusion 
chiefly to that “ arrowy fire” of eloquence, or 
** iron sleet” of sarcasm, which is intended to 
mow down the understandings of men as Samson 
mowed down the Philistines, and carry their feel- 
ings and hearts whithersoever it lists. But it 
holds in ftotAos as well as in pathost in sinking 
as well as in soaring. In many companies and i 
assemblages, where all have the freedom of I 
[No. 14. ApbUi d, 1887.— 2cf.] Yoi,. i. I 


speech-— indeed we may say in any such com- 
pany or assemblage— if some over^adowing or 
overawing cause is not present— there is always 
what may be called ” a man of mouth,” a man 
with ” a jaw in gimbles,” which will not rest 
upon any one subject ; but which, making sound 
upon all, makes sense upon none ; and not only 
this, but completely obliterates all that has been 
said upon it by others. 

It may be that the noise of an instrument of 
this kind is useful, inasmuch as it clears the 
mind for the reception of new ideas, just as a 
sponge clears a slate for new sums, or a demon- 
stration table for new diagrams ; or as the eating 
of one dinner clears the dishes and plates fur 
another. The investigation of this is somewhat 
foreign to our present subject ; but still it is well 
worthy of the reader^ cogitation; and we are 
anxious to give him every opportunity of being 
his own philosopher, in order that he may take 
the burden off our shoulders. 

Well, one of these ** men of mouth,” may be 
running on and on, in omne volubilis esvum ; and 
the king’s English may be cracking under him, 
like the timbers of a bark in a hard gale ; and 
the company may be casting their understand- 
ings overboard, in order to lighten the bark, and 
wishing they could so cast their ears too ; and 
the stays may be parting, and the mast sprung, 
and the waves ready to engulf the whole in one 
common oblivion. Somewhere in the company 
there sits a man upon whose countenance the 
wind of words has had no effect ; but who takes 
all calmly, like some veteran Palinurus, whom 
no winds can shake and no waves alarm. ^ The 
moment of extreme peril comes. Another squall, 
another surge, and the waters of dull oblivion 
would close over them for ever. ** Stand clear 
a-lee there, ahoy I ” shouts he of the immovable 
countenance . the sound of the hatchet is heard 
amid the storm ,* the mast is overboard ; the bark 
rights, and the danger is over. To drop the 
simile, which like most similes is not very appo- 
site, ** the man of mouth” goes on, from absurdity 
to absurdity, and from inanity to inanity, till some 
one, panting for relief, treads on his corns, quite 
accidentally of course, but not on that account 
the less heavily. The man of mouth breaks 
into '* another strain,” more true to nature than 
the finest passage in the finest book that ever 
was written by mortal man of his own thoughts, 
and remains dumb for the rest of tlie evening. 

Profound thinking furnishes another illustra- 
tion confirmatory of the truth of the proverb. 
The region above all thought, down to the sur- 
fiice of contact, where wisdom begins to dig her 
mine, is of course one of sheer vacuity; and 
though, in some fond cases, every one believes 
thought to be very deep, yet the thoughts of a 
finite being must have a limit, Well,*your phi- 
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losopher, resolute in speculation, 
took and shovel to work this same mine of 
wisdom. He picks and delves away, soon get- 
ting rid of the flowery sward which creams* 
over the place, to begin with. Tlien he casts 
up mud, next gravel, after that miry clay ; and 
not unfrequently, as he is beginning to delve the 
last of that, in bursts the green sand with its ocean 
of water, just as a haggis does at the knife of a 
hungry Scotsman I and the miner, home up on 
and by the spouting mixture, is projected from 
the pit of his labour as from tlie mouth of a 
cannon. He lies for a time, begrimed and 
panting, upon the bank, and ever after wanders 
on the mountains of vanity, boasting of the 
wonders that were revealed to him in the philo- 
sopiiic mine. 

If the absence of the “ soaked *’ sand-bed 
should prevent this catastrophe, the next stroke 
of his mattock may be dh the rock, so unex- 
pectedly and so sharp, as to make every nerve of 
his arms jar up to the shoulders. 

By the way, this word “jar” by no means 
reaches the idea. The Scotch dirl does it per- 
fectly I but the force of it cannot be rendered in 
English. “ Jar” is a word of many uses, and, as 
such, precise in none of them ; “ thrill” has quite 
another meaning ; and there is no possibility of 
drawing a short word like ** dirl” to the length 
of a phrase, without making it os weak os a cob- 
web. Here, by the bye, is an interpolated proof 
of the truth of the proverb, which we certainly 
did not intend to adduce; though, as we are 
convinced, we may as well confess, lest the 
sharp-witted reader should triumph. We meant 
to be very profound in our philology ; and, lo 
and behold, we are close on the confines of 
nonsense. 

To resume: the philosophic miner recovers 
his tone, and sinks away, now casting up a lump of 
oolite, full of ammonites, numroulites, and other 
tenants of a former era; then on antediluvian 
fish, with scales like crown pieces; and yet, 
again, the impress of some antediluvian creature, 
with jaws a fathom long, teeth like the heaviest 
liarrow, and worthy of a name which would have 
broken their jaws and loosened their teeth, in 
the very heyday of their vigour. New wonders 
occur as he works, increasing in number at every 
step. But as the pit deepens, so does the dark- 
ness, till all becomes pitchy night. The miner 
is resolute however: he drives at it with the 
inuttock, as if he himself were a giant before the 
flood : out goes the bottom of the mine, and the 
miner is in the same “ sheer vacuity” os he was 
ere he began. 

We trust we have now proved sufiiciently the 
truth of the meeting of extremes, as a proposi- 
tion applicable to every case that can be ima- 
gined ; but if the reader is not satisfied, be may 
add our own case in the writing of this paper. 
We meoift to be very witty and very wise ; and 


he is at perfect liberty to take us as in the op- 
posite extremes, while we proceed to draw the in- 
ference and make the application. 

One inference must sufiice : If extremes meet, 
then— the farther asunder the extremes are, the 
nearer to meeting. Sophistry itself cannot bar 
that conclusion; and so we shall work it no 
deeper from fear of the darkness. A question 
rises upon it : By what means are the extremes 
to be separated so as to approximate their meet- 
ing ? The answer lies in a nutshell ;— By length- 
ening the middle part. Take a bit of copper bar, 
half an inch long, and the same in diameter, and 
all your art shall not make the extremes, the 
extremities, the ends of it meet. Pull it seriatim 
through a sufficient number of wire-drawing 
bores, decreasing in diameter ; take hold of it by 
the middle, dbd keep it suspended ; and the ends 
shall meet by the impulse of their own gravita- 
tion. So much for the inference. 

Now for the application : The extremes of 
society are those portions of it which may, aptly 
enough, be styled “ tops and bottoms,” — those 
who can rise no higher, and those who can sink 
no lower. That these meet in one not unim- 
portant respect, is evident without any illustra- 
tion. Tliey are both destitute of the desire of 
rising in the world ; for the desire is quenched 
by gratification in the one, and it either never 
existed, or is quenched by reckless despair, in 
the other. I'his is incidental ; but it deserves to 
be taken along, as it makes strongly for the gene- 
ral argument. 

In tiie feudal times, when lord and serf com- 
prised nearly the whole lay population, and there 
was no middle class worth mentioning as affect- 
ing the general character of society, tlie tops and 
bottoms were near each other, and consequently 
far from meeting. In these times, society was 
nearly stationary, or if there were fluctuations m 
it, it flowed and ebbed like the sea, but like that 
always preserved nearly the same average level. 
These flows and ebbs were not of the people 
themselves : they arose from external causes, the 
character of the monarch, or the ruling nobles, 
the general course of events, the seasons, or 
something else external of the people. Nor 
could it be othen^ise ; for the people was made 
up of tops and bottoms ; and, according to the 
incidental truth, both of these are necessarily 
destitute of the very first germ and impulse of all 
improvement — the desire of bettering one’s con- 
dition. 

The reader must be careful not to narrow his 
understanding of this desire. It does not mean 
increase of wealth, or elevation of rank, for these 
may either be part of it or in opposition to it. 
More intellectual, more capable of usefulness in 
the world, and more acceptable in the sight of 
God, are the three essential parts of a better con- 
dition. This is the truth absolute, as the school- 
men used to say; whether it is to be atteiaed by 
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coming down frpm the tops, or up from the hoU 
toms, is tecundum quidt upon the general ques> 
tion, and (BqwUUer in those cases where the ex- 
tremes of top and bottom meet. 

How came that increase of distance between 
the tops and bottoms of British society, which 
has made them meet so very nearly as they do at 
the present time? A middle part has been 
introduced between them ; and it has increased 
and increased, not by wire-drawing, like the bit of 
copper, but by actual accumulation of substance, 
till it has become the overwhelming miyprity of 
the nation, and pushed the extremes so far the 
one way, that they have come into contact in the 
other. 

To what this middle class owes its origin, and 
what circumstances have tended tp foster the 
principle of growth which is always inherent and 
vital in such a class, we shall nut inquire. The 
elements of the inquiry are on the record of 
history, however; and “ Tlie origin and progress 
of a middle class in society,” would bo a bcuutful 
subject for an cthico-pohtical philosopher of the | 
first class ; but it would require one of the very { 
highest order in that class, and quite free irom 
bias. 

We have room to mention only a very few of 
the points in which the extremes of tops and 
bottoms in society have met. In the first place, 
neither of them conduces in the slightest degree 
to the advancement of society. This follows as 
matter of course from the liistorical fact, that, 


while they constUutad the whole of society, it 
made no adiTance at all. The inference is so 
evident that any one may draw it. Secondly ; 
both these classes of society are thrown upon the 
gratification of their animal passions, as the grand, 
indeed the sole, business of their lives. This 
follows from the desire of improvement being 
extinct in both ; and the proof is in the same 
historical fact as the former. 

These two points have a historical basis and 
need no argument ; but a third point, and the 
only other one to which we shall advert, is of a 
more mixed nature : — The means by which the 
tops and bottoms of society seek the gratification 
of their animal appetites, if not exactly the same, 
arc wonderfully similar. The proof of this, if we 
had space to go fully into it, would consist of a 
psychological argument, and an enumeration of 
facts. The argument is a short one. Man is 
the same animal, in wliatever part of society ha 
is placed : and if he seeks only the gratification 
of animal appetites, his gratifications must be 
the same in substance though they may diifer 
in mode. A few of the facts : — The tops read 
nfacriamcntos of fashionable intrigue . the bot- 
toms read police reports, and trials at tlie cri- 
minal courts. The tups play at et notr 

and roulette : the bottoms at £ O and chuck-far- 
thing. The tops dance at Almacks : the bottoms 
at ale-houses. The tops — but truce— enough at 
one time. 


THE COSMOGONY OP MOSES. 

ARTICLE I. 


The first sentence of the Bible contains, in 
point of information, more than all the volumes 
that have been written since tiie creation of the 
world. He who reads it for the first time must 
be struck with its sublimity, and it will induce a 
train of thought and reflection at once pleasing 
and fiainful, satisfactory and perplexing. It car- 
ries us back to the origin of tilings, and tells us 
of what we cannot imagine, much less under- 
stand. ** In the beginning : ” — this announces, 
without explaining, a great and inscrutable mys- 
tery — the birth of time. It began, as far as it 
relates to us, with the creation of the earth which 
we inhabit. But what is creation ? how did it 
commence ? and when ? If creation and time 
are coeval, is a period somewhat less than 
six thousand years the age of both? Here 
we are lost m conjecture, lii stretching beyond 
this epoch, we are obscured in the darkness of 
nonentity. The appalling ideas of eternity and 
infinity obtrude themselves upon us; we apply 
the one to duration, and the other to space. But 
what is duration ? what is space ? Eternal dura- 
tion I Infinite space ! Duration without periods, 
uncheered by conscious intelligence ; space un- 


limited, yet void and vrithout inhabitants ; they 
are both pure abstractions, too subtle for our 
comprehension. The mind, having reached thus 
far, is thrown back upon itself ; it looks on “ the 
palpable obscure, the solid temperament of dark- 
ness,” and seems to be identified with its horrid 
elements. Eternity and space are nothing, and 
can do nothing ; yet there is a bright line of ex- 
istence stretching ahmg the one, and a universe 
of glorious worlds inhabiting the other : whence 
have they originated ? This question was never 
answered till Moses solved it by revealing the 
wondrous fact, '* God created the heavens and 
the cartli.” Philosophers, unable to discover an 
assignable cause for their own being and that of 
the universe, resolved the whole into self-exist- 
ence, and made it eternal. They founded their 
position on their ignorance ; the world could not 
be an effect, because they could not trace its 
formation to an adequate agent. How much 
more philosophical to have suspended their judg- 
ment, and to have aflSrmed nothing certainly 
where tliey had no light to guide them ; or to 
have reasoned themselves into the opposite per- 
suasion Jfrom the analogies around them, and 
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from what they could ascertain from nature of 
the doctrine of causation I It is not more diffi- 
cult to assume the eternal existence of one 
supreme Intelligence, the Creator of the uiiiver^, 
than the eternal existence of matter, and all its 
modified forms of being. But the truth seems 
to be, that man is, of himself, utterly incapable 
of forming a just and rational conclusion on this 
great subject. It is by faith — that is, by divine 
revelation — w'e understand that ” the worlds were 
framed by the word;" that is, by the power of 
God.* 

Before we enter on the Mosaic account of the 
Creation, it will be proper to premise, that two 
objects are continually kept in view throughout 
the volume of the Old Testament : one is, to 
turn men from idolatry, in all its forms of vice 
and error ; the other, to direct their attention, by 
the gradual development pf the scheme of pro- 
phecy, to the future Messiah. 

In order, therefore, more clearly to understand 
the design of the author of the Pentateuch, we 
ought to take into our consideration the state of 
the world at the period when it was written. 
Mankind were sunk in the grossest idolatry ; and 
that idolatry, for the most part, originated in the 
neglect, the perversion, or the misapprehension 
of certain truths which had once been universally 
known. Moses, therefore, commences his narra- 
tive by relating, in simple language, the truths 
thus disguised or perverted ; and he alludes, in 
many of his expressions, to the surrounding su- 
perstitions. 

In this narrative it is likewise important to 
remark, that the Mosaic account relates chiefly 
to mankind, and to that portion of universal being 
with which we are more immediately connected. 
We are not to conclude that because it is said 
*• In the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth,” that the supreme and ever blessed 

* “ God Many attempts have been made to define 
tlio term God ; as to the word itself, it is pure Anglo- 
Haton, and among oar ancestors signified not only the 
Divine Being now commonly designated by the word, but 
also good ,** as, in their apprehension, it appears that 

6od ” and “good*' were correlative terms; and when 
they thought or spoke of Him, they were doubUess led, from 
the word itself, to consider him as the Good Being— a Foun- 
tain of infinite benevolence and beneficence towards his 
creatures. “ A general designaUon of this great First Cause, 
as far as human words doro attempt one, may be thus given : 
The eternal, independent, and self-existeiit Being ; the Being 
whose purposes and actions spring from himself, witiiout 
foreign motive or influence ; ho who is alwolute in dominion, 
the most pure, most simple, and most spiritual of all 
essences; infinitely benevolent, beneficent, true, and holy , 
the cause of all being, the upholder of all things ; infinitely 
happy, because infinitely perfect ; and eternally self-sufficient, 
iiee^ng nothing that he has msde. Illimitable in hisimmeu* 
siti , inconceivable in bis mode of existence, and indescrib- 
able in his essence, known fully only to himsolf, because an 
infinite mind can be fully apprehended only by itself. In 
a noil], a Being who, frptn his infinite wisdom, cannot eir 
or be deceived ; and who, from his infinite goodness, can do 
nothing butjabat is eternally just, right, snd wise.*'-- Dr. 
A. Cbrie, 


God bad dwelt alone iu his own eternity, without 
giving existence and happiness to any creature 
prior to his formation of the solar system. We 
have no grounds to conclude that at one and the 
same time God created every thing that is con- 
tained in the vast unfathomable spaces of tiie 
universe. On the contrary, when we find him 
recounting to Job that, at the period ** when he 
laid the foundation of the earth, the morning 
stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy,” we cannot but infer that these 
stars aniT these sons of God were pre-existent, 
and consequently no part of the Mosaic creation. 
It may be presumed, indeed, that the Almighty 
fiat gave existence to all the matter in the uni- 
verse at once, calling it out of notlung in a mo- 
ment. But .we are not hence to infer that it 
was forthwith moulded into its various forms as 
so many worlds and systems of worlds in bound- 
less space. It is certain tiiat “ the earth was 
without form, and void and this, probably, was 
tlie original state of the substances out of wiiich 
the luminaries of heaven were created. How 
long the earth remained a chaos, wc are not in- 
formed. Tiic discoveries of geological science 
lead to the conclusion, that many centuries must 
have passed away before this globe was fitted 
and prepared ior the habitation of man and the 
other animals and vegetable productions wliicli 
arc now found upon its surface ; and that, during 
these long periods, great changes took place in 
its constituent elements. Tiiis notion does not 
afi’ect the statement of Moses. If it were clearly 
demonstrated, tlie era of (;reulion fixed by the 
inspired historian would not be contradicted, or 
its accuracy impugned. Why the Divine Being 
suffered tlie eartli to cuutmue a wild moss of 
confusion and disorder, before lie transformed it 
into a habitable world, is a question we must 
resolve into bis sovereign pleasure alone, since, 
according to tlic ideas we entertain of his moral 
perfections, there is nothing to fix the creation 
of any thing sooner or later than his own arbi- 
trary will. Yet if conjecture be allowable, may 
we not imagine the creation of mankind as im- 
immediately subsequent to the revolt of those 
angels who left their first estate and as intended 
by infinite Goodness to fill the thrones they had 
vacated by a race of creatures who should, prior 
to their exaltation to his beatific presence, pass 
through, in some distant world, a trial of their 
obedience and that the world designed for 
their reception lay in chaos till the period ap- 
proached when he had determined to call them 
into existence ? 

One other preliminary remark will conduct us 
at once to the inspired narrative ; it is this, that 
Moses describes the work of creaUon through its 
several stages, as the phenomena would have 
successively presented themselves to a spectator, 
had a spectator been in existence ; and that, as 
an inhabitant of the earth, he has cpven this 
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comparatively little planet a pre-eminence above 
every other, only so for describing the heavens 
as they bear a visible relation to it. 

When the six days’ work of creation began, 
there existed wliat the inspired penman has 
called heaven the earth was likewise in 
being, — a mass of unformed matter, a desolate 
waste, its atmosphere totally immersed in water, 
and surrounded with a dense, impenetrable dark- 
ness. The historian tells us, that “ darkness was 
upon the face of the deep;” and the first indi- 
cation of the change about to be effected is 
given in these remarkable words : ** And the 
spint of God moved* upon the face of the 
waters." Whether it was to still the wild uproar 
of chaos, or to agitate the stagnant deep, or to 
awaken latent energies that had long slept in 
this fonnless mass of waters and earth, confusedly 
mingled, is not revealed to us. Whatever was 
the design of this preliminary act, the agent was 
unquestionably divine ; for by ** the Spirit of 
God,” we arc to understand God himself ; pro- 
bably the third subsistence in the eternal essence, 
to whom the perfecting acts of creation are 
assigned in the sacred volume. The Spirit that 
garnished the heavens, now began the wondrous 
work of transforming the earth, from a desolate 
waste, into a fit habitation of a creature, bear- 
ing the intellectual and moral image of God. 
He moved upon the surface of the waters . by 
what instrumentality no further appears than we 
are permitted to gather from the term employed, 
namely, “ Spirit," which literally signifies “ wind." 
If, therefore, a material agent were used on this 
occasion, it was a wind of God ; an active energy, 
like the conflict of the heavens, called into ex- 
ercise by Almighty Power. After moving on the 
waters, the Creator proceeds to utter his fiat, — 
“ God said." Certain divines, ancient and mo- 
dern, profess to discover a great mystery in this 
expression; they think that Moses understood 
by It the co-operation of the Son of God iii the 
work of creation. From the writings of the New 
Testament, they derive their comments upon this 
part of the Old ; and quote these words of St, 
John’s Gospel, that, " In the beginning was the 
Word that that Word was God ; “ that all 
things were made by it." And that which St. 
Paul says, that, “ By him were all things created, 
visible and invisible, those that are in heaven, and 
those that are in earth." The truth of this, as a 
general doctrine, we are not disposed to queo- 

• “Moved.” This word in iho Hebrew, according to the 
opinion of aome, both ancient and modem interpreters, sig- 
nifies litemlly a “ brooding" upon die waters, as a hen does 
upon her eggs; but as there are only two placM wherein the 
word occurs, (Deut xxxii. 11; and Jor. xxxiii. 9,) Mr. Le 
Cleru contends, that in neiUier of these it will properly admit 
of this sense; and therefore he rather thmks it (as our Ains- 
worth seems to do) to bo a metaphor token from the hovering 
and fluttering of on eagle, or any other bird over its young, 

but not sitting over, or brooding upon them. A distinction 
of no great moment m my opinion.— SitecMotMe. 


tion ; but whether the phrase under consideration 
points it out, we scarcely dare venture to affirm. 
The comment of the Psalmist seems to give, at 
least to my mind, the precise idea : “ He spake, 
and it was done ; he commanded, and it stood 
fast." The creating word was an emanation of 
power, proceeding from Jehovah, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit ; and hence, under dif- 
ferent aspects this great work may be ascribed to 
each subsistence, but not in such a sense as 
to separate one from the others. It was the 
“ £lohini"f who said, &c.; and this word being 
plural, has long been supposed by the most 
eminently learned and pious men to imply a 
plurality of persons in the Divine Nature. Ac- 
cording to this view of the subject, we are to 
regard the Godhead as the author of creation. 

Six days were employed in this mighty under- 
taking. But why, ilf may be asked, was it not 
effected in a moment ? Why did the Creator, to 
“ whom a thousand years are as one day, and 
one day as a thousand years," occupy this length- 
ened period of time in accomplishing that, which 
only required the instantaneous volition of his 
mind ? We are not to seek the reasons of this 
procedure in God, but in ourselves, and in the 
limited capacities of intelligent creatures. We, 
and all other intelligences, are formed for the 
contemplation of the works of the Almighty, that 
by our knowledge of him, through this medium, 
we may praise and glorify his adorable perfections. 
In condescension, therefore, to the comparatively 
weak faculties of his creatures, God was pleased 
to make use of rix days in creating the world, 
that we might more easily discover the order, and 
follow the guidance of his wisdom, in the opera- 
tions of his hands. As neither our senses nor 
imaginations are capable of applying themselves 
to the minutest parts of matter, so neither 
can the mind conceive the production of things, 
so many and various, in an indivisible moment. 
For this reason, God interposed a sensible space of 
time between the work which he might have form- 
ed all at once, and by one single act of his will. 

With regard to the extent of creation whicii 
these six days embraced, we have already inti- 
mated our persuasion, that it did not comprehend 
the whole universe. And this we believe is now 
generally admitted by the most learned com- 
mentators. There are two hypotheses, however, 
which ore supported by very able advocates,-.- 
and both are represented as equally agreeing with 

t “ Elohim ” liot those who have any doubt whothtT 
Elohim, when meaning the true God, Jehovah, be plunil nr 
not, consult tho following passages, nhere they will flwl it 
Joined with adjectives, verbs, and pronouns pltinil Gen. i 'Jh , 
iii. 22; xi. 7; xx. 1.3; xxxi. 7, 53; xxxv. 7; Deut. iv 7; 

Y 23, Joshua xxiv 19, 1 Samuel tv. tt;2Sainnel vn 23; 
Psalm Iviii. 12; Isaiah vi 8; Jer x 10; xxiii. 36, Sec 
also Prov. ix. 10; xxx 3; Psalm cxlix 2; Eccles v 7; 
xii. 1; Job X. 1; Isaiah vi 3; liv. 5; Ixii. 5; Hosca xi. 12; 
orxii. 1; Mali. 6; Dan. v. 10, 20; vii. 10, *22. — PtirA- 
Auts( • 
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the inspifed cosmogony. I will state them both, 
though the latter appears to me to be sustained by 
the greater weight of evidence and of probability. 

It is strenuously maintained by some, that the 
Mosaic creation reached no farther than this 
sublunary world. Tliey assure us, that the work 
assigned to the fourth day was not an actual 
creation that the lights of heaven were not 
then for the first time called into being; but 
simply rendered visible in the finnament, ex- 
panse, or atmosphere, which was at that period 
newly formed, and that they were appointed to 
rule over the day and over the night ; to divide 
tiie light from the darkness, and to be for signs, 
and for seasons, and for days and years. It 
is contended that, according to the Hebrew 
idiom in tiie sixteenth verse, to make,’* is equi- 
valent to appoint to a certain use ; and that the 
discovery of these luminaries, by means of the 
atmosphere, is. in our regard, as real a creation 
as if they had never before existed. Having 
thus cleared the way for their system, these 
theological philosophers proceed to its develop- 
ment ; assuming the cosmogony of Moses as the 
foundation of their superstructure. Thus, ac- 
cording to them, at the period when God said, 
'* Let there be light,’* our little planet, whether 
now first created or only restored, was a chaotic 
mass of earth, W'atcr, and douse tempestuous air. 
A flood or efliux of water from its own bowels 
covered its whole surface ; and the atmosphere 
that surrounded this deep was yet too thick to 
admit the light. At this juncture the fiat was 
issued : the Eternal willed that light should be. 
He commanded it,” says an apostle, to shine 
out of darkness.” This was elSrected by a change 
in the density that surrounded the earth, and by 
its revolution round its own ideal axis in the 
space of tlie first twenty-four hours, wliich con- 
stituted a day to every part of it. It is not sup- 
posed that this first dawn of light was complete. 
It was enough that the dense air was sufficiently 
attenuated to render visible the surface of the 
terraqueous globe. Certain it is, that a con- 
siderable degree of light may exist without the 
bodily appearance of either sun, moon, or stars ; 
and this light may be os truly distinguishable from 
darkness, and as properly called day, in oppo- 
sition to night, as when it shines forth in its 
fullest splendour. Such days we have often 
seen, yet were never at a loss to distinguish 
them from the succeeding nights. If, then, the 
light mentioned by Moses was sufficient to create 
this distinction, it is more natural to ascribe it to 
the influence of the yet invisible sun on the 
attenuated air, than to the rotation of an elemen- 
tary fluid of Are existing in the earth, and serving 
as an infant sun to the recent world, and out of 
which afterwards, according to modem commen- 


tators, the sun and the whole starry hosts of the 
heavens were created.* 

The most learned of the Jewish Rabbins, as 
well as some of the most distinguished of the 
Christian Fathers, in this respect differed in toto 
from the modems. Origen roundly affirms that 

No one of a sound mind can imagine that 
there were an evening and a morning during the 
first three days without a sun.” And St. Basil 
ascribes the darkness that covered the earth be- 
fore the appearance of light, to the interposition 
of an opaque body between it and the heavens 
— a density of atmosphere too thick for the pene- 
tration of the sun’s rays. I'his he illustrates by 
an example that excludes all ambiguity. “ Place 
around you,” says he, at high mid-way, a tent, 
pomposed of‘ dense and opaque materials : the 
temporary darkness which, by shutting yourself 
up in it, you will procure, may give you an idea 
of that darkness which covered the deep, and 
which did not antecedently subsist, but was the 
consequence of other things.” In this simple 
hypothesis every part of the Hebrew cosmogony 
is clear and consistent. It is plain that this light, 
if it emanated from the sun, or were excited by 
the sun, could not even imperfectly illuminate 
more than one half of the earth ot once; and 
that while that half was illuminated, the other 
would remain in darkness, and this is filly called 
** Separating the light from the darkness ; ” 
namely, by that ever-flitthig boundary called by 
us the horizon. But in order to move this 
boundary, and to carry alternate light and dark- 
ness to every part of the globe, it was necessary 
either to make the sun circle gradually round 
the earth, or the earth to turn gradually on its 
own supposed axis towards the sun. The latter 
we at present know to be the case. 

Light being thus separated from darkness by 
the foresaid ideal boundary, they would follow 
one another without interruption, and produce 
successively those vicissitudes which we call day 
and night; two other terms only for light apd 
darkness ; and the former being justly considered 
as the principal and most precious portion of 
time, an entire revolution of light and darkness 
was denominated one day ; the evening being 
the term of light, and the morning the term of 
darkness. 

* It is not ft little miiprising, tliftt this nnphilosopkicftl 
notion should be maintained bja biblical critic, who, in his 
Commontaiy, introduces the discoveries of modem srience 
with regard to the nature of tho sun. It is now ascertained, 
that this luminary is not a vut ball of fire, and that ho doM 
not omit from his body innumerable millions of fiery par- 
ticln, which constitute the light and heat of our systaita. 
Tho body of this immense globe is now discovered to be 
opaque, and the li^it which surrounds its atmosphera to 
consist of various elastic fluids, that ore more or leu lucid 
and transparent. It Is likewise almost proved that the Sun 
is a habitable wnrld. 
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Wren we look abroad through external nature, 
and attentively consider the wonderful constitu- 
tion of the universe around us, an opinion rather 
forces itself upon the mind, that, in the creation, 
the gracious Author of all being was pleased to 
institute a series of agents of a very peculiar 
character, and capable of very extensive opera- 
tion, which should have the power of conferring 
on matter its various properties, of regulating its 
agencies, and of combining the whole into one 
beauteous and harmonious system. And these 
mysterious agents are known to us only by their 
effects. We are unable to attain them in an 
insulated state, so as to inquire into their quali- 
ties. So far they would appear to be immaterial; 
and yet their influences would rather indicate 
them as material ; but if so, they are of so refined 
and subtle a nature as to be incapable of detec- 
tion by our bcnscs. It seems not, we think, on 
improbable opinion, that they may form the con- 
necting links between the world of mind and 
the world of matter — that they constitute in- 
deed the reins by which a spiritual Creator rules 
a material creation. They are usually known 
under the names of heat, light, and electricity.* 
It IS of the former alone that we shall at present 
treat; but we can assure our readers that the 
study of tiiem all is as interesting as their offices 
would appear important. 

The term heat is usually employed under two 
different meanings ; by the one, it is used to ex- 
press the sensation that we experience when 
in the vicinity of a hot body ; by the other, we 
imply the cause of that sensation, llie word 
caloric has been proposed iii the latter sense. 
The distinction however is scarcely necessary, 
but may at times be found convenient in avoid- 
ing a too frequent repetition of the same word. 

The beauty and loveliness of the globe we 
inhabit is greatly to be attributed to the opera- 
tion of this principle. Without it, we should no 
longer enjoy the sweet variations of climate and 
the bountiful succession of seasons. Every liquid, 
nay, even the very air we breathe, would become 
solid, plants would be unable to put forth their 
flowers, animals would die ; in a word, earth would 
be a chaos. If then heat plays so important 
a part on the great stage of nature, as that its 
deprivation would lead to evils so great and so 
varied as those which we have imperfectly de- 
picted, surely it is to the fullest extent worthy of 
our attentive consideration. 

We deem it unnecessary to enter here into any 
account of the various hypotheses which have 
been from time to time advanced to explain the 

* Under the term electridty we indude the gilvaaio 
and magnetic principle!, as the identity of the fenner ia 
eatahliahed, and the latter nay he regarded m a medtt- 


nature of heat, as the inquiries themselves are 
so abstruse that we fear our readers would find 
in them but little to instruct, and certainly still 
less to amuse. We shall therefore proceed im- 
mediately with our subject, and shall treat, first, 
of the communication of heat from one body to 
another; and, secondly, of the effects of such 
communication ; interspersing such practical 
illustrations as may suggest themselves as likely 
to prove useful or interesting. 

All bodies on the surface of the earth have a 
constant tendency to attain an equality of tem- 
perature: thus, if a hot body be brought into the 
vicinity of a number of colder ones, the former 
will gradually part with a portion of its heat to 
the latter, until they^are all equally warm. It is 
owing to this, that we experience the sensations 
of wannth and cold : for on placing our hand near 
a hot body, as a heated metal, caloric pas&es from 
the latter to the former, and thus gives us a sen- 
sation of heat ; whereas, if we grasp a piece of 
ice, caloric is transferred from the hand to the 
ice, and so gives rise to the feeling of cold. 
Now this transference of heat takes place in dif- 
ferent ways, according to the circumstances under 
w Inch the bodies are placed : thus, if they are in 
contact with each other, the heat is said to pass 
from one to the other, and also from one part of 
the same body to a more distant part, by conduc- 
tton; as when we immerse the bowl of a spoon in 
a cup of boiling water, the beat is conducted 
from the water to the lower end of the spoon, 
and also gradually along the particles of the 
spoon to the upper end ; so that, although at 
fiist we could hold it without inconvenience, it 
will soon become so hot that we can no longer 
do so. Again, if the heated body is not in con- 
tact, but merely placed in the vicinity of a colder 
one, as when we put any thing before a fire, 
caloric is then said to be communicated by rarfta- 
tton. Of each of these wc shall proceed to speak 
separately ; and first. 


more quickly than through others ; hence bodies 
have been divided, with regard to the readiness 
with which they transmit heat, into conductors 
and non-conductors, the former including those 
through which it passes easily ; the latter, those 
which conduct it very slowly. As instances of 
good conductors we may adduce metals ; whilst 
wood, glass, and charcoal may be mentioned as 
bad ones. We see various pracUcal illustrations 
of this fact in common life, but we shall only 
mention one. The handles of metal tea-pots are 
generally made of wood ; because if they were 
made of metal, which, as we have jus^ stated, is a 
good cojpductor, on pouring boiling water into 
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them we should not be able to hold them ; 
whereas by interposing a bad conductor, such as 
wood, this inconvenience is avoided. 

Various experiments have been performed with 
the view of determining the relative facility that 
different bodies possess of conducting heat, for 
which however we must refer our readers to 
works entering more deeply into the subject* 
Liquids, in general, with the exception of mer* 
cury, are very bad conductors : so bad, indeed, 
that it has even been questioned whether they 
have any power of conducting heat : but although 
this is the case, when placed over a fire they 
nevertheless become heated with considerable 
rapidity. Tiiis however is to be attributed to a 
different cause. The particles of all fluids pos- 
sess a considerable degree of mobility upon each 
otiier, and in addition to this they have the pro- 
perty of being expanded qtid becoming lighter 
by beat; so that when heat is applied to the 
bottom of a vessel containing a fluid, the lowest 
particles which first become heated expand and 
rise to the tup ; others that are colder and heavier 
immediately descend and take tiicir place ; 
these in their turn become heated, ascend, and 
give place to others, and this process continues 
until the whole mass of fluid is heated. Now, 
we see in this case that caloric is not conducted 


THE 

Bkhold the foroBt, mid tli’ expansive verdure 
Of yonder level lawn, whose smootli shorn sod 
No objort iiitcrmpte, unless the oak 
Ills Inidly head upreurs, and branching onns 
Extends lleliold, m legal solitude 
And pastond magnificence he stands, 
bo simple' and so great' the underwoods, 

Of nicaiicr rank, an awful distance keep 

If any pleasure can be called bright, beautiful, 
and lasting, it surely is a love of nature, particu- 
larly of the green things that clothe the earth’s 
surface : the contemplation of them gives a tone 
of health and freshness to the mind, and the cul- 
tivation of them vigour to the body. They afford 
occj4pat!ou in our youth, and a delightful source 
of calm enjoyment in our after years. They serve 
as living and lasting memoranda of our pleasures 
and our sorrows ; and, when the silent hand of 
time has **wede away** the companions of our 
youth and the friends of our manhood, the trees 
we have planted remain to us in all their in- 
creased and increasing loveliness and beauty. 
Of all our forest-trees, not one so much deserves 
the attention of the naturalist and planter as the 
oak. In every state, from the seedling plant to 
the last stage of decay, this beautiful and mqjestic 
tree solicits admiration from the eye of taste, as 
well as ihe less refined calculations of the specu- 
lator of profit. 

* Wo cannot recommeml a better tlum the excellent 
volume oil {icat, puhliihcd in Dr. Lardner'a ** Cabinet 
C^clo|taHlw.” , 


gradually from one surface of tiie fluid to the 
other, but that it is in fact carried by currents of 
heated particles, ascending, whilst others are con- 
tinually descending to supply their place. The 
same obtains not only in liquids but also in 
aeriform fluids. Dr. I^ut has proposed to call 
|his the conduction of heat, and although the term 
has not yet come into general use, it certainly 
is very expressive. 

That liquids, however, do possess a certain 
degree of conducting power may be proved by 
applying the heat to the upper surface of the 
fluid instead of the lower. By this means the 
particles at the top are necessarily heated first, 
and as they become lighter they of course do not 
descend ; hence none of the movements before 
described cav occur: we find, however, that 
caloric is slowly conducted downwards, proving 
that liquids conduct in a very slight degree. 
Tills experiment is one of great delicacy, and 
requires considerable precaution, as the sides of 
the containing vessel are very likely to act as 
conductors, give rise to the process of conviction, 
and thus obscure the effect. 

Gaseous fluids are very imperfect conductors, 
but owing to the extreme mobility of their par- 
ticles, it is difficult to estimate their great con- 
ducting powers. 

OAK. 

The beauty and utility of the oak appears to 
have been appreciated by the Druids, from which 
their appellation is taken: rferm, “oak,** Welsh; 
darach^ Gaelic ; and of whicii the ffan, or sacred 
grove, was chiefly composed. On its branches 
grew the mystic mistletoe, used at their solemn 
rites; and, as now, no doubt the mistletoe was 
more abundant on the crab and hawthorn than on 
the oak, some peculiar virtue was attributed to 
the one rather than the other, from the beauty or 
utility of the tree upon which tlie parasite grew. 
This, probably, may be inferred, as, under the 
patched investiture of ancient mythological rites, 
a veneration may be easily traced for certain 
plants and animals that were of service to, or that 
held an influence over, the moral and physical 
condition of man. Its utility to our British an- 
cestors must have been very great ; for the fruit 
(however astringent and unpalatable it may be to 
a modern appetite) formed a portion of their food, 
and the rifted logs their chief article of firing. It 
seems to be lord of the soil, and more adapted to 
oar clime than any other denixen of the forest 
Unless in the neighbourhood of the sea, (a most 
unhappy situation for any tree,) it never shows a 
** weather-side to the storm.*’ 

About the middle of the merry month of May, 
generally, the gradual expanding of the crimpy, 
yellowish foliage of the oak presents a most re- 
freshing and beautiful feature in our landscape, 

' and gives a richness and mellow relief tp the 
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vivid and more dazzling green of the woods; 
while its extended and twisted arms, thickly 
curled and matted branchlets, form a dark and 
harmonious contrast beneath. It does not, as 
the sycamore and many otlier trees of rank and 
lush foliage, burst suddenly into leaf; but, as the 
season advances, expands to the blessed and 
balmy gales, deepened in its tint and more mature 
in its aspect. The wood formerly, when much 
more plentiful, was applied almost to all purposes 
where wood was wanting fur durability and 
strength, particularly of household furniture and 
building. Few persons can look without feelings 
of admiration and pleasure on the now blackened 
but beautifully carved wainscoting in some of 
the ancient halls of our baronial ancestors ; or see 
the heavy old oak table, witli its massive carved 
legs and framework, without conjuring up in 
fancy the great wassail bowl circulating round it, 
amid the boisterous mirth and happy hearts of 
the rude and merry wassailers. In some of our 
old cliurchcs may be seen fine specimens of the 
durability of the oak in the great beams and raf- 
ters . they, untouched by the tooth of Time, or 
the burrowing of the wonn, have stood for ages ; 


SPECIMENS OF A NEW 

Angeh, without cause, the spontaneous com- 
bustion of the mind. 

Babgains. — Your purchaser of bargains is, 
generally speaking, a connecting link between 
the two apparently irreconcilable characters — 
tlie prodigal and the imrsiiiionious. Addi- 
son has told Ub, in a beautiful allegory, that 
Luxury and Avarice were formerly at war ; — that, 
after various vicissitudes of fortune, they agreed 
at length to a permanent peace, on condition that 
Luxury should dismiss Plenty from Ins service, 
and Avarice Poverty, their respective ministers 
of state ; and that Avarice should become the 
minister of Luxury, and Luxury of Avarice, by 
turns. Since that time, he declares, that Luxury 
ministers to Avarice, and Avarice to Luxury. 
Now, your buyer of bargains is an instance of a 
similar partnership. As a spendthrift, he pur- 
chases what he does not want ; and as a miser, 
he purchases it because it is cheap. Rest assured, 
that though the family likeness may not be noticed 
by the superficial eye, he is a blood-relation of 
the Elwes* and the Yandilles. The latter con- 
tracted a fever by pilfering some logs of a wood- 
man ; and, after refusing to be bled by a surgeon, 
and by an apothecary, because they demanded 
half a livre for the operation, he sent for a poor 
barber, who undertook to open a vein for three- 
pence a time ; but, understanding that he should 
be bled three times, he asked what quantity was 
to be taken. “ About eight ounces each time,” 
replied the operator. That will be ninepence; 
^400 much, too much,” said Vandille ; take the 


have seen creeds change and dynasties alter, and 
probably^ may see them again and again. But 
there is one purpose for which the British oak 
stands alone, unrivalled in the worid—the purpose 
of ship-building. As adapted to this it has been 
the boast of our country, and the terror of our 
foes : lauded in lyric strains, from the ingle-side 
of the humble mud cabin to the princely halls of 
the noble ; and well indeed is it merited. 

** Britonnu needs no bulwnrks. 

No castles on tlio steep; 

Her march is o'er the mountain waves, 

Her home is on the deep.” 

Tlic bark on the liealthy growing oak, although 
rough, rugou.s, and seamed, is by no mepns un- 
sightly to look upon, but has a fitness and adapt- 
ation, as the external covering of tlie mgjestic 
bulk which it envelopes. And, oh, what a grapple 
it affords for the ivy, vvith its smooth, bright, and 
glinting leaves, (for ever green,) to creep up the 
trunk, and enring itself round the barky fingers, 
and, grateful fur the protection it receives, deck 
It in garlands of beauty in the last stage of 
decay! — Mag. Nat. Hist. 


DICTIONARY.— No. III. 

whole quantity at once, and that will save me 
sixpence.” Here was a bargain : he expired, in 
consequence, a few days afterwards, leavifig im. 
mense wealth to the king. 

Custom. — The emperor of China, and '* some- 
thing more.” 

Difficulties destroy small passions, but in- 
crease great ones ; the wind extinguishes tapers, 
but kindles fires. 

Erhok. — A serpent whose poison is deadly ; 
though some persons seem to bring into the world 
with them, and others seem to acquire, an anti- 
dote, which enables them to take the reptile to 
their bosom, and remain unstung. Hence, some 
men arc incomparably better than their princi- 
ples ; and some churches, whose creed overflowed 
with heterodoxy, have been able to boast a fbw 
members who number among the ornaments of 
mankind. 

Free Inquiry. — Leave to be. When rightly 
conducted, it is leave to be happy ; when wrongly, 
leave to be wretched. 

Golu. — The true primum mobile of the world. 

Happiness. — In the early language of China, 
the symbolic character denoting happiness is 
composed of two signs, one of which represents 
an open mouth, and the other a hand full of rice. 
But low and animalized as this conception of 
enjoyment is, is it not the prevailing idea, that 
*' a man’s life consisteth in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth,” — in a mouth filled 
with rice ? And is not our own word '* happi- 
ness” indicative that eigoyment is ft thing of 
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mere hap^ hiekt fortuM^ rather than the necesiaiy 
result ef right principles— the certain conse« 
quenoe of holiness pursued on a plan ? 

laiAoss.— It has long been the &sbion to heap 
all the odium of demolishing the old monument^ 
and other ornaments of churches on the Puritans. 
Open almost any history of a church or a cathe- 
dral, and you will find that whatever legs, arms, 
or noses are wanting, are owing entirely to the 
sacrilegious mallets of '* Cromwell’s soldiers.” 
Indeed, they appear to have been so amply 
occupied in destroying the stone saints of the 
day, that one wonders they found time to do 
any thing else; while Time — the great muti- 
lator—appears never to have taken a single image 
by the nose. Now, the truth is, that every great 
religious revolution has been attended with de- 
molitions of the kind in question. The heathen 
temples suffered at the hands of Christianity. 
The destruction of that wonder of the world, the 
temple of Ephesus, followed the secular triumph 
of Christianity. The Ephesian puritans, when 
authorized by the imperial edicts, very naturally 
rejoiced in the opportunity of insulting Diana ; 
and some of tliem falsely deemed it piety to de- 
molish the very ruin of her habitation. When, 
under the auspices of Constantine and Theodo- 
sius, churches were erected, the pagan temples 
were either despoiled of their ornaments, or else 
accommodated to the new worship. Tlie im- 


SITTINGS FOR 

FOURTH 

I HAVB been sometimes struck with the ap- 
plicability of terms of art to other and higher 
subjects, and their actual use in imparting moral 
instruction. This is not only a proof of the flexi- 
bility of language, but of the progress of truth. 
In the infancy of mankind the flrst eflbrts of the 
power of speech would undoubtedly be simply 
descriptive, as when, according to the scriptural 
record, the Almighty having formed out of the 
ground ** every beast of the field, and every fowl 
of the air, and brought them unto Adam to see 
what he would call them : and whatsoever Adam 
called every living creature, that was the name 
thereof. And Adam gave names to all cattle, 
and to the fowl of the air, and to every beast of 
the field.” (Gen. ii. 19, 20.) So when the mul- 
tiplication of the human species rendered it 
necessary to maintain intercourse with each other, 
the objects of surrounding nature became soon 
distinguished by particular names, and thus a 
current language established. The primary 
use of words then was very simple ; the secondary 
more complex, and adapted to convey general 
sentiments. Hence arose the employment of 
rhetorical figures, as simile, metaphor, and allegory; 
and the method of teaching by parables. It is 
obvious tBat the application of terms of art, to 


mense dome of Santa Sophia now rises from the 
columns of green jasper which originally stood 
in the temple of Diana, and which were taken 
down and brought to Constantinople by order of 
Justinian. Two pillars in the great church at 
Pisa were likewise transported from thence. So, 
again, the Reformation despoiled many of the 
Catholic churches, wherever Popery gave way to 
Protestantism. The Lutherans condemned the 
Calvinists for breaking the images in the Popish 
churches, looking on it as a species of sacrilege. 
The Puritans, therefore, may be regarded as 
merely attempting to complete what the Re- 
formers had begun ; but with this important im- 
provement on the destructive process of their 
predecessors, — that they proceeded according to 
law; a law .which, while it authorized the demoli- 
tion of “all crucifixes, crosses, images,” &c., 
directed, at the same time, “ who shall repair the 
places, and at whose charge;” and which forbade 
the destruction of “ any image, picture, or coat 
of arms in glass, stone, or otherwise, set up or 
graven only for a monument of any king, prince, 
or nobleman, or other dead person, which hath 
not been commonly reputed or faken for a saint.” 
Whatever odium, then, attaches to the demoli- 
tion-propensity imputed to the Puritans, should 
be about equally divided between them, the Ke- 
fonners, the ancient Christians, and the great 
destroyer Time. 


MY PORTRAIT. 

SITTING. 

which I have referred, to the purposes of moral 
instruction, is a branch or ramification of the para- 
bolic method, and, when judiciously pursued, is 
capable of combining entertainment with the com- 
munication of knowledge ; so that the mind, in- 
stead of being conducted along a beaten and 
barren road, is led to improvement by a path that 
lies through a flowery wilderness. 

** Leaning too much : more upright if you 
please.” 

Tliat was a needful hint, and the reader will 
at once perceive how easily it might give birth 
to the preceding reflections. 

To be upright then, in point of moral position, 
is of incalculable importance ; though in painting 
the idea must not be carried too far. An attitude 
of ease is required ; but not one that indicates 
indolence, or is too remote firom the perpen- 
dicular ( on the contrary, an approach to it, if 
stiffness be avoided, rather bespeaks a manly 
boldness and firmness of character. Reclining sug- 
gests the idea of effeminacy and voluptuousness; 
sitting or standing erect, of conscious integrity, 
commanding influence, and active purpose. What- 
ever the attitude of the body, however, the mind 
should be ^stinguished by r«ctltude-~reetitude 
of principle and aim. How important is the 
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prayer 6f the royel psalmiet, and how worthy of 
adoption — “Let integrity and uprightness pre- 
serve me, O Lord!” Let the individual who is 
sitting for his picture, if requested to assume an 
upright, or more upright position, avail himself of 
the request to begin some self-examination. 
Will there be really a portraiture or shadow of 
the mind in this representation? Is this very ap- 
pearance calculated to impress upon the observer 
an idea of the true greatness — ^the firmness — the 
moral purity, or the moral heroism of the person 
portrayed? and is it, therefore, a correct delinesF 
tion of myself, or areal index of my character? 
If I am mean, selfish, and sycophantic, ought I 
not rather to be exhibited in a stooping posture, 
and with an averted eye? Will posterity receive 
a right impression from the canvass , or is it rather 
what should be than what is? — If truth demands 
the admission of this to myself, if indeed it be 
the echo of my own consciousness, then let me 
begin to rectify my character. Let me realise 
the moral obligation to take a higher station, to 
aim at real and religious elevation. Let me 
dismiss servility /ind become sincere! Let me 
abandon the mere purposes of self-aggrandise- 
ment, or petty gain, or personal distinction, or 
indolent self-indulgence, and live for others, for 
my neighbourhood, my country, and my God I 
Let artifice, chicanery, deceit, and fraud, be far 
from me, and let me determine to cultivate up- 
rightness of heart and conduct towards my fellow- 
creatures and my Maker; in worldly transactions 
being free from trickery; in religious ones without 
hypocrisy! 

There is another term of pdnting which, how- 
ever, may be usually more applied to the historical 
department of the art than to the formation of the 
individual figures, and the drawing of particular 
purposes, which is capable of a moral application ; 
it is the term “ design.” In the grouping of large 
pictures, where a multitude of objects is to be 
introduced, and all conducing to the general effect, 
as well as to give a chronological impression of 
the age of a particular event, os well as the event 
itself, the design is every thing; nor even in an 
individual portrait is it to be overlooked, not only 
for reasons deducible from previous statements, 
but from the encompassing indication of consist- 
ency and harmony. It would be very outre to 
represent, for instance, a clergyman in his study 
in a sportsman’s dress, or with dogs and imple- 
ments of the chase, or a sportsman in the field 
with inkstand, books, and papers ; and it is easy 
to conceive of incongruity and absurdity in less 
obtrusive forms. Hence it is common to speak 
of a good design ot a bad design. There are two 
ways in which this valuable word may be applied: 
the one is strictiiy moral; the other inddent- 
ally so. 

In the strictly moral sense it is descriptive of 
motive— of the qpiing and intention of an action. 
To dMgn ipsfl» to be pore In puipdee and aim, Is 


of great moment; for the consciousness of it will 
sweeten success and alleviate fulure. It is true 
that the motive will not always justify the action, 
because an improper proceeding may be adopted 
from a good motive; but no action can be 
deemed morally good, the incentive to which is 
not virtuous or holy. Thus a bad design may 
vitiate what might otherwise be deemed a good 
action, and a good, design might extenuate injudi- 
cious conduct. But in no case can there be 
moral worth without sound and undeniable 
principle. 

From the more extended application of tiie 
term design in painting, another moral allusion 
may be seen contained in the use of the word in 
other cases and in a looser sense. The sketching 
and arrangement of a large picture, in the ele^ 
mentary outline of particular parts and figures, so 
os to transfer the artist’s vivid conception to the 
canvass, afterwards to be wrought out and bodied 
forth, may suggest the necessity of early adopting 
a good design, a well-arranged plan of future life. 
The outline is a great point ; the fillings-up ore 
to follow in the course of every day. The out- 
line will indeed be susceptible of continual coi> 
rections, and will require many alterations ; but 
these may not prejudice the whole, and will be 
but the more perfect exemplification of the ori- 
ginal thought. A plan for the future, even though 
it be but imperfectly formed and loosely sketched, 
is of great importance to the young. I have 
heard an old acquaintance of mine, who was 
justly celebrated fur his deep and comprehensive 
views, talk of “a planless plan.” This signifi- 
cant expression describes the unformed, unfixed 
varieties of purpose, the half formed crudities of 
the vacillating mind of the young person whose 
scheme of life is so vague, and shadowy, and 
uncertain, that, while he chooses a profession ora 
business, neglects to realise the proper object, and 
to pursue the steady knd successful course. He 
is not without a plan, but it is an outline without 
unity of design, and without any well-digested 
idea of either the means or the end. If the 
schemes of youth may not be expected to be copi- 
prehensive, they should at least be carefully and 
steadily adopted. Too often this is left wholly 
to youth, who are guided at the outset by acci- 
dent or prejudice — or no definable sentiment at 
all. Then is the time for the master hand of 
parental guidance, and the moulding power of a 
sound and successful education! 

How often, in reference to painting, 1 find the term 
colouring employed! Light and shadow it seems 
are the grand staple commodities of the artist, but 
much, very much depends on the colouring of the 
picture. In a landscape and in a portrait, equally, 
truth to nature in this respect is essential. What- 
ever may be the other objects of research to the 
connoisseur, this is a circumstance which invari- 
ably strikes the eye df tiie coimnoii dbQerver. His 
dedskm jui to merit in the case is indeed ,of no 
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consequence, but the artist will do well to watch 
his impression ; for a common man sees nature 
in the general as well as the painter, and he has 
a means of comparison at once before him. It is 
true the vulgar eye delights in gaudy colours ; but 
still, however incompetent to produce an effect, 
there is often in the veriest novice a kind of in- 
tuitive perception of right and wrong in colour 
which is not to be despised. “That looks like a 
field,” says he, — *' That is just like old Church,” 
i— or “ lliat is not a bit like fiesh and blood.” 1 
do not believe the colour of a Claude or a Sir 
Joshua is lost upon the eye of a scavenger. 

The term “colouring,” in the moral application 
of it, is very obvious and very momentous. The 
essence of lying may consist in that evasive and 
prevaricating language which, while it avoids the 


direct assertion of what is false, mbrepresents, ex- 
aggerates, adds, or conceals, in such a manner as 
to give a false atlouring to facts. The general 
features of the case may be true, but the com- 
plexion of the whole is wrong ; and what is wrong 
or false may be so dexterously put on and so dis- 
tributed as entirely to mislead. It would be well 
if the traducer or the mischief-maker were to 
recollect that the evil inflicted is far less upon the 
misrepresented individual than upon himself: in 
the one instance, reputation may suffer; in the 
other, in his own case, character is deteriorated. 
The false colouring whisperer grossly deceives 
himself when he imagines he is working the ruin, 
for sport or for envy, of another: he is, for this 
world and the next, destroying himself 1 Y. 


EGOTISM. 


You may rely on it, reader, that nearly all the 
world, except you and I, are egotists ; so that, 
by the bye, we ourselves must have had a very 
narrow escape. “ But iiow is it, then,” you in- 
quire, “ that so many pass for modest, unassuming 
men ? ” Why, it is simply thus ; some men are 
much more accomplished egotists than others ; 
they know when to attract notice by appearing 
to disregard it ; when to change the first person 
singular into the second; and when to excite 
the surprise and concern of the sympathetic, by 
affecting an undue degree of self-dissatisiaction 
and self-severity. And some are much less egotist- 
ical than others. The principle of egotiveness is 
within them, but circumstances have prevented 
the development of the organ. And provided 
a man’s propensity to self-exaltation be not very 
obtrusive, he is allowed, by a kind of common 
courtesy, to pass for a modest man. This is his 
premium for being what he is, and his bribe to 
remain so. He is but a pigmy compared with 
the giant egotists around him, and his reward is 
to pass unnoticed. 

But look me out the man who appears most 
dispossessed of self, and transport him to some 
planet inhabited by beings guiltless of selfism, 
and you shall find that even he will prove to be 
an egotist in every world but liis own. He Was 
humble here only by comparison ; but there, no 
one could doubt for a moment that he was of 
the earth — earthy. And why? because he would 
be always talking about cur world, and the 
superiority of cur habits and manners ; and be 
disposed to take the lead in every planetary con- 
versation ; and aiming to excite astonishment by 
recitals of the marvellous. 

But you need not transport him to a distant 
planet for this purpose : try the experiment on a 
smaller scale ; track him through two or three 
dsys of his earthly wanderings, and you will find 
. iSiat however unassuming he may appe^ in some 


circumstances, in others he can lay claim to all 
the privileges of a veteran egotist. Has he just 
terminated a jouniey rather longer than usual 
Then hush : “ I am Sir Oracle — let no dog 
bark.” For one half hour, at least, he lays 
claim to your attention as the “ leading article,” 
though, perhaps, he has merely to relate, “ how 
he went farther than he intended, and came safe 
home again.” Has he been Involved in a wordy 
war ? Then he will astonish you witli the point 
of his repartees, and with what “ 1 said ” to what 
“ he said.” But it is in his own family that his 
egotistical propensity is most conspicuous. And 
it must be acknowledged that here, if any where, 
it almost ceases to ofiend ; here, indeed, it be- 
comes almost amiable. He is, beyond dispute, 
the most important personage in the group ; and 
his importance must be maintained. In the eyes 
of his children — those multiplications of himself 
— be is the strongest, the wisest, and the best 
of men. And in the heart of his other srlfl the 
dear idea of his superiority is enshrined till 
death. But this pleasing delusion, which seems 
almost necessary to domestic happiness, cannot 
be maintained without the occasional declension 
of ego. And let him egotixe, reader; he offends 
neither you nor me. I envy him his auditors ; 
and let him who would attempt to dissipate the 
grateful error be anathematized, and never al- 
lowed to graduate beyond a bachelor. 

But who is not an egotist in his dreams ? I 
cannot forbear venturing an opinion thst even 
you, reader, though of so retiring a disposition 
while awake, and while your thoughts are under 
the eye of a vigilant judgment, no sooner lose 
yourself in the vagaries of a dream, than you 
become the hero of every scene which your 
imagination portrays. You may dream of others ; 
but then they are only admiring spectators of 
your exploits. You may quarrel ; but your an- 
tagonist never Ms to be wonted The chama 
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suddenly changes, and a new scene makes its 
appearance ; but you are there in time to sustain 
the principal part. You dream of precipices, 
and of persons falling over them ; but rather than 
be a mere spectator, you will fall from the highest 
point yourself. But this modification of egotism 
is excusable ; you were beguiled into it during 
the absence of all mental control. If, indeed, 
ns many do, you were accustomed to relate your 
dreams, then, perhaps— -but away with the 
idea I it is not for a moment to be entertained. 

It is siud that an extra glass will occasionally 
transform a very reserved person into a most 
loquacious egotist, if into nothing worse ; — that 
it has a strong tendency to revive the memory 
of personal adventures, respectable connexions, 
and rich relations. But however this may be, 
it must be allowed that a slight degree of per- 
sonal deference, to say nothing of adulation, will 
frequently operate to this effect. When a man 
perceives that you know him, and that you regard 
iiiin (perhaps justly) with marked and respectful 
attention, he feels that he has to support a cer- 
tain character, and rather than sink in your esti- 
mation, he is in extreme danger of contracting 
the guilt of egotism. This* will, in some measure, 
account for the fact why so many men of mental 
eminence arc chargeable with the commission of 
this offence. For be it remembered, that what- 
ever it may betray, it is a propensity by no means 
peculiar to mental imbecility. They have been 
placed in circumstances of this description so 
often, that a feeling of self-importance has been 
first generated, and this, by repetition, has gradu- 
ally led to a habit of self-exaltation. Hence 
Cicero became an egotist, though he was evi- 
dently most anxious to conceal it ; and Mon- 
taigne, who wrote I more frequently than any 
other letter of the alphabet ; and Wolsey, whose 
motto of " I and my king,” renders him an ex- 
ample worthy the attention of every succeeding 
egotist. And why should thy name be omitted, 
Cobbett? thou prince of egotsi thou whose every 
page breathes self-inspiration, and the most envi- 
able degree of self-satisfaction. This, too, will par- 
tially account for the publication of so many trips 
and travels, conversations, reminiscences, auto- 
biographies, and a variety of nameless effusions, 
“ at the request of friends.” And why will it not 
equally account for the slight degree of egotism 
attributable to honest John Bull 'i He boasts 
** a constitution which is the envy of surrounding 
nations, and the admiration of the world.” And 
when it is remembered that many compliments 
to this effect have reached his patriotic ear, it is 
not strange that he should believe it. And 
when, in addition to this, the character and pre- 
tensions of his southern neighbours are remem- 
bered, it is not strange that he should so far 
throw off his natural reserve as to assert it, and 
thus turn egotist in self-defence. 

1 ODoe knew a thorough-paced egotist, and i 


would not willingly part with the idea which I 
retain of him. It was the fulness, the perfection 
of his egotism alone which rendered I s sup- 

portable. Had he been less egotistical he would 
have been intolerable, simply because he would 
not have appeared incurable. Had he occasion- 
ally descended from his stilts, his friends might 
have cherished a hope that he might be gradually 
taught to walk upon the earth ; but he never dis- 
appointed their hopes, for he never excited any. 
Had he occasionally enjoyed a lucid interval, an 
attempt might have been made at exorcism ; but 
the demon of egotism never left him, so that no 
one could hesitate to pronounce him an incurable. 
It was scarcely possible to offend him by any of 
the ordinary means of giving offence. Convict 
him of ignorance ; his self-confidence remained 
unshaken : he felt assured “ in his own mind,” 
that he had read or heard to the cffci't of what 
he had stated ; or, he was not in the habit of 
forming an opinion hastily, nor should he be 
hasty in relinquishing it. Politely request him 
to withdraw ; he evidently pitied you for defraud- 
ing yourself of the pleasure of his company. Tax 
him with egotism ; he professed to hate nothing 
so cordially. But if it was diflicult to displease 
him, it was a proverbial impossibility to put him 
on indifferent terms with himself. If he ever 
admitted, for a moment, that he could, in any 
single point, be more perfect than he was, it was 
done so blandly, with so many alleviating expres- 
rions and assurances of self-esteem, that ho could 
not possibly be offended with himself ; and, more- 
over, it was always the certain forerunner of in- 
vidious comparisons with those around him, and 
ended in torrents of self'gratulation. He was a 
happy instance of the principle of gravitation, 
for he was his own centre, and to that he tended 
with a constancy and force of determination 
which nothing external could ever disturb — 

“ And 1— — s, self-balanced, on bis ccnlro hung.” 

In conversation he quoted principally from him- 
self, as a classical scholar would from the an- 
cients ; for few sayings had ever escaped from his 
lips whicih his memory had not embalmed witL 
the most pious solicitude. In a doubtful ques- 
tion he seldom appealed to a higher authority 
than himself^ which he did with the readiness 
and accuracy of a lawyer appealing to on old act 
of parliament; naming the date when he had 
formed the opinion or used the expression alluded 
to, together with the minutest circumstances 
which led to it. Few incidents of modern times 
could be mentioned in conversation of which he 
had not some knowledge, which called for the 
attention of the company. But whenever he 
condescended to refer to an incident which did 
not relate immediately to himself, he commonly 
atoned for the defect by ^ving a most detailed 
account of the several stages through which it 
had passes} before it reached him— the (fepoaitoiy 
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of a)l knowlftdgt and lecrots. past, present, and 
to come. And in doing this, he generally man- 
aged to introduce, indirectly, a few names and 
circumstances, intended, if not calculated, to rdae 
him ill the opinion of those he addressed, so that, 
before he had concluded, the original incident 
was entirely lost sight of, and you found yourself 
brought back to that beginning and end of all 
things— And yet there is not one of 
his acquaintance — ^fnends, I believe, he has none 
— who would not devour his Memoirs, provided 
they were written by himself, as the choicest 
morsel which ever gratified their literary palate. 
But such a pleasure is not to be expected 2 for 
unless he could be present at the reading of 
every copy which might he sold, to announce 
himself as the hero, and to offer any Uttle explan- 


ation which be might deem necessary, he would 
never think of the publication, Farewell, then, 
thou worthy archetype of the egotistical tribe, 
farewell I and accept, at parting, this feeble tri- 
bute to thy cherished memory. Never shall it 
be said that thou art self-irreverent ; for seldom 
dost thou pronounce thy name but with an em- 
phasis approaching to awe, or offer incense at 
any human shrine but thine own. Thou art self- 
canonized. Never can it be said that thou lackest 
a subject for conversation ; for thou art so full 
of thyself, that it is only to address thee, and 
thou overflowest. Never, whilst thou livest, 
canst thou be taxed with forgetting the object 
which first engrossed thy affections; for thy “first 
love” was thyself, and thou wilt love on till 
death. 


MY RUSHLIGHT. 


My theme is not a very bright one — 
Rushlights are queerish things to write on — 
But I must praise this ragamuffin. 

Because, d’ye see, he do’nt want snuffing. 
And that ia more than I could say 
Of all the lights I've seen to-day. 

My rushlight cost just half a penny— 

’Twas worth that snm to me or any; — 

A farthing used to be the value 
Of all its aoceators, I tell you : 

But now, when the whole world’s improving, 
My rushlight, too, is onward moving : 

’Tis worth just double its grandfather, 

And that, you know, ’a uncommon, rather : 
At least ’tis more than 1 could say 
Of all the lights 1 ’ve seen to-day. 

This feeble rush, though oft despised, 

And scarcely ever too much prised, 
la of some use — ^no mao can doubt it — 

This dark world would be worse without it. 

It aids the aiok, befriends the wretched, 

And, if *tu absent, must be fetched ; — 

For nurse would “ make a fuse about it, 
And could not *' find the pills ” without it. 
Then rich and poor alike must use it : 

It gives both light, though both abuse it. 
Midst scoffs, and jeers, and gibes ungrateful, 
'Without revenging things so hateful, 

It still shines on, and lights the haughty. 

Who censure it in modes so naughty. 

It does its iset — that ’s more than they do, 
And longer burns than lights more gay do. 
And this IB what I would not say 
Of all the lights 1 ’ve seen to-day. 

My rushlight, too, is very modest : 

Of all Its virtues this ia oddest ; 

But 'tie so bashful when first lighted. 

You 'd think the timid thing benighted ; 


Tlien nought but time and oare most tender 
Enoourage it to show its splendour ; 

And, at the most, its whole pretension 
Does not provoke our reprehension ; 

And that is more than I could say 
Of all the lights I *ve aeeu to-day. 

My rushlight also merits praises, 

And most be sung m grateful phrases ; 

Because it has that happy talent — 

For aelf-defects an equivalent— 

Of arlting brighter lights a-burning, 

(A secret worth a parson’s learning ;) 

'Twill make a lamp, or gaslight glitter,— 

For this wax candle’s scarcely fitter— 

’Twill serve to light the peasant’s fire. 

Or peasant's master’s — so much higher : 

E'en “ moulds" or " fours" could do no better: 
1 tell you truth, mind, to the letter. 

And when 't has done the deed so nicely, 

'Tis modest, as before, precisely: 

Not proud because it could be useful. 

Not clever first, and then abusoiiil ; 

It still remains quite unassuming, 

Avoiding vain and idle fuming, 

Although it have perform’d a wonder— 

Now, this is fact, and here’s no blander : 

Though It be more than I could say 
Of all the lights 1 ’ve seen to-day. 

And when the rushlight’s done, ’twill go out, 
(There’s nothing puts one’s temper so out 
As to be forc’d to rise, to blow out 
The cotton snuff which fumes so badly, 

And makes one cough so very sadly :) 

So I must praise retiring beauty. 

Which leaves, when it has done its duty, 

And do ’at pretend to shine /or ewr, 

(As if it could be always clever) : 

But, when it can no longer charm ua, 

At once departs, and does not harm us, 

For this is praise I could not say 

Of all the bghti 1 ’ve uen to-day. W. 


REVIEW. 


XdNMften Rffhm ; or, the Nseessitp qf « JSWional W» take it for granted that there ere aumheii itiU 
qf JUueatign, By T. Wren, Eaq., M. P. who are as hostile to universal eduoatioa as eve*. Wf 
Yflii 4 * say we aseume this es 9 matter of couree ; and onr 
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reason for doing so is* that until education becomes 
universal, all the uneducated will not know what edu 
cation means { and under this class we nnhesitatingl; 
rank all anti-educationists. They exemplify hoi 
necessary education is, by rendering themselves th* 
greatest obstacles to it. 

It IS high time, however, that all such should b 
apprized that, willing or unwilling, education is m 
longer optional ; it cannot be stopped ; it is inevit 
able. *' I wonder not much, considering what humai 
nature is," says Archbishop Whately, " that somi 
should think the education of the poor an evil ; I d< 
wonder at their not perceiving it to be inevitable.' 
Yes. " Forward 1 " is the strong cry of the humai 
heart ; and every thing in the present day echoes ii 
back. This may not, as our author remarks, at first 
be perceptible. The valleys may still seem to alee; 
in darkness, but the day is on the high places ; the 
noonday sun will, ere long, be felt in their deepest 
depths. These are not vague anticipations ; they arc 
statistical as well as metaphysical facts.* Indifferent 
as our education still is — limited as it is — it atill 
evinces a great increase in numbers, and a atill greate 
improvement in discipline. Proselytisin, religious au( 
political, has every where pressed into its service the 
new power. It is perceptible in every walk of life. 
The club, the reading-room, the newspaper, the maga 
zinc, the mechanics* institute, the public meeting, an 
all educators. In every transaction the schoolmaster*! 
voice, loud or low, is heard. And not only all claasca, 
all nations are under its influence , and the effective 
communion of nationa has commenced. We arc gradu- 
ally forming a large European family : whatever vibratei 
at one extremity is felt at tlie other. We cannot, i 
wc would, live by ourselves. The thoughts and words 
of others bum and speak in us, oven when most we 
believe oarsehes alone The whole world is hurrying 
on . if one class would prevent another pressing and 
trampling on them, the only way to effect it, is to 
pi ess onward themselves. lu vain is it, then, to dis- 
cuss whether education be a good or on evil ; in vain 
to spend time in framing statistical tables to ascertain 
whether a state of education or of non-education be 
the more favourable to social morality. Educated the 
jitople will be ; the only question left open is, whether 
their education shall be good or bad. 

But besides being inevitable, education has become 
iiioicthaii ever necessary. The Reform Bill is law; 
the jieople are now masters of their own destinies. 
Instruction has become indispensable. Every man 
ought to be educated up to the level of the functions 
to which Jus couotry aud his situation call him. One 
limn taught, soon becomes the teacher of another. 
From one coutre, knowledge radiates in a thousand 
directions. The man who has learnt to discharge one 
duty well, will equally well, with proportionate care 
and opportunities, discharge another. And thus edu- 
cution might easily be shown to be not only necessary, 
hilt also a benefit and a right. Now with these im- 
pressions, the object of Mr. Wyse in the present 
volume is to develop these three propositions : — that 
ualional education should be good, — ^universal, — and 
be provided with means for its permanent support. 
And though we may demur to some of his positions 
we feel gratified in saying that he has brought to the 
momentous subject a great fund of information, com- 
prehensive views of the philosophy of education, and 
an earnestness of purpose which invests the whole with 
surpassing interest. His style exhibits considerable 
point and vigour ; and most of his pages teem with re- 
flection. He IS obviously a man of and for the times. 

" What, then,*’ he inquires, " is good education ? ” 
The best means we can devise for preparing the future 
man for the ends destined by the Creator. But what 
are these ends ? Upon the solution of this question 
depend the nteani. We mnat know whither we ere 


going before we can decide wliat road we are to take. 
We must know in what education proposes to termi- 
nate, before we decide wbat should be the nature of 
our education. Some have proposed, as ends, the 
development and perfection of our faculties ; but this 
is mistakiug means for ends, it is stopping short on 
the road. Others, ag^in, have proposed utility ; but 
this conceals an ulterior term — what is utility? " The 
greatest happiness of the greatest number.'* Happi- 
ness, then, is the end of education ; but what is hap- 
piness ? From the time of ancient philosophy to the 
present day, this has been the great object proposed to 
the hopes aud passions, spiritual ot physical, of our 
nature. • « * But were happiness alone 

the end — or even the end par exeellenee — either of 
human life or of education, we should, on an impar- 
tial examination, be compelled to confess that it is an 
end which has scarcely ever been attained. Happi- 
ness on this earth exists only by comparison ; it is 
not, nor can it be, an absolute, a fixed quality. It is 
a mere motion to some other happiness beyond it ; 
and just in proportion to the distribution of this motioa 
through our earthly existence, is the measure, great 
or small, of our earthly eiQoyment. « • • 

But to mistake this for the end of being would be 
Altai. Philosophy, it is true, teaches that there is a 
happiness which is independent of worldly rewards, 
and often in contrast to them. 

“ KilloBophy teaches that trae happinesa and true utflttr can 
nly combine with virtue, that even nature avenges hereelf for 
the abuses of her gifts, that, on the most refined calculation of 
selfishness, there Is wisdom in self-subjugation , and, in econo- 
mising pleasure, a certain though late reward. But, after all, 
nhat is this but prudence f And what, even at its highest 
value, is prudence I Prudonco, by itself, in the moral world, 
has Utf fixed value , it derives all Its worth from the impress It 
‘ceives It may be found as often in the service of vice as of 
irtue , and Just as great a check upon the one as upon the 
then It IB, after all, a uioro punUed species of egotism , It 
ads where it begins. Dtilltananism, Indeed, has endeavoured 
) raise it firom this earthly urigiu, and, by embracing mankind, 

> divest It of Its purely pcreonal cbarscteristics It thus par- 
ikes of a somewhat more elevated morality , but then it is a 
lorality recommended, not enforced There is no seconder of 
the external law in the human breast, no utilitarian conscienre. 
kS long as such is the case, self-sBcrifioe — the individual for tiie 
lass— may bo preached, but it will not be practised. The 
itcrcsts of society may be said to bp confonnable to those of the 
individual, hut what are those Interests i * * * We 

lust look for something certain, something here to-day, but not 
one to-morrow. But is this to bo found I Undoubtedly God 
as not commanded Impossibilities , nor sent us into creation 
without a path or purpose—a medley only of doubts and conlin- 
geiicics There is an end, and there are means, (though not 
hose already mentioned,) both clear, both dccialve. • • « 

’’erfection, through the pcrformanco of duty, 1 $ the great end of 
ail educatiou,"— <Pp 37-39.) 

Such » the nature of the education which is necee- 
lary, and which must be imparted to the people at 
arge. The people are entrusted with power: shall 
!;hat power be left in the hands of ignorance ? ShaTl 
he most important interests be confided to the mere 
instincts, the coarse passions, the blind impulses of 
in unenlightened community ? We are not in times 
vhen we can afford to trifle with sneh forces, ranging 
it will through society. It is an electric stream, which 
nnst be conducted or turned aside. Great skill, the 
surest intentions, a very high improvement in our 
mental and moral capacity, are essential. And this 
;an be effected. The rising nation, young Britain, 
.till is ours ; we hold its social destinies in our hands ; 
ve may cultivate in the child the future man. We are 
iJxe accountable guardians of their virtues and their 
aappinesB ; the creators, under Ood, of their charac- 
ters ; we are they who are to decide, even now, whe- 
.her they shall be the future criminals or the future 
lenefactors of our common country. But we have no 
ight to erect gibbets, if we will not take the means 
if preserving from them ; we have no right to punish 
ignorance and vice when our instittttioM hasre W in 
10 other disoction. 
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MEN AND THINGS. 


Tbi Biiitbb.— It is a well-known fact, that the 
thriving familj of “ Smiths ” have always held the 
predominance over any other that has been established 
since the I^rman conquest ; whether it be attributable 
to their extraordinary progenital powers, or to a pub- 
lic preference of the monosyllable cognomen, is not 
known. A curious packet, however, which was deli- 
vered some time ago, shows how frequently this name 
is made use of. On two bogs of flour the direction 
ran thus Mr. William Smith, of Carlton. From 
Mr. W^tlliam Smith, of Southwell. By William Smith, 
the Newark carrier. To be left at Mr. William 
Smith’s, the Crown Inn, Newark, till called for.” It 
may be necessary to observe, that each of these names 
refers to a different person. 

Economy ot Time. — In England time, is a revenue, 
a treasure, an Inestimable commodity. The English- 
man is not covetous of money, but he is supremely 
covetous of time. It is wonderful how exactly the 
English keep to their appointments. They take out 
their watch, regulate it by that of their friend, and are 
punctual at the place and hour. English pronuncia- 
tion itself seems invented to save time ; they eat the 
letters and whistle the words. Thus Voltaire had some 
reason to say, ** The English gain two hours a-day 
more than we do by eating their syllables.” The En- 
glish use few compliments, because they are a loss of 
time ; they salute in a nod, or, at the utmost, a cor- 
rosion of the four monosyllables, ” How d’ye do?” 
The ends of the letters always show more simplicity 
than ceremony; they have not ” the honour to repeat 
the protestations of their distinguished regard and 
profound consideration” to his ” most illustrious 
lordship,” whose ” most humble, most devoted, and 
most obsequious servants ” they ” have the honour to 
be,” Their very language seems to be in a hurry; 
since it is in a great part composed of monosyllables, 
and two of them, again, are often run into one ; the 
great quantity of monosyllables looks like an abridged 
way of writing, a kind of short-hand. Tlie English 
talk little, I suppose that they may not lose time ; it 
is natural, therefore, that a nation that sets the 
highest value upon time should moke the best chrono. 
meters, and that all, even among the poorer classes, 
should be provided with watches. The mail-coach 
guards have chronometers worth eighty pounds ster- 
ling, because they must take care never to arrive five 
minutes past the hour appointed.* At the place of their 
destination, relations, friends, and servants are already 
collected to receive passengers and parcels. When a 
machine is so complicated as England is, it is essen- 
tial for every thing to be exact, or the confusion 
would be ruinous. — Peeehio't Obaervattotu on Eng~ 
land. 

Petbb the Great. — ^Tbis eminent man being once 
at a town in Poland, heard much of a wonderfiU 
image of the holy Virgin, which had been seen to shed 
tears during the celebration of the mass, and he re- 
solved to examine this extraordinary miracle. The 
image being highly elevated he asked for a ladder, 
ascended it, and approached close to the image. He 
discovered two little holes near the eyes. He put his 
hand to the head-dress, and lifted up the hair with a 
portion of the skull. The monks, who stood at the 
foot of the ladder, quietly regarded the exar, for they 
did not imagine he could so soon discover the fraud. 
The emperor discovered within the head a basin ; it 
was so placed that the motion of a small fish which it 
contained agitated the water, and occasioned it to 
issue slowly, and by small quantities, from the two 
apertures at the corner of each eye. He descended 
the laddeg without seekmg to undeceive ^ devotees 
or any one ; but. address^ himi^ to tli| monks, he 


said coolly to them, ”That is a very curieui image 
indeed.” 

An ANxiovB iNaviREB. — It is related of a lady 
resident in Montgomeryshire, and now somewhat ad- 
vanced in years, that, in her early days, she hod lived 
so secluded from the world, that, to her knowledge, 
she had never seen the bounding goat vrhich frequents 
the mountains of her native land. When about the age 
of eighteen, it was proposed that she should accom- 
pany a friend to London. The invitation was accepted 
with delight, and day after day did she listen in won- 
dering anxiety to the accounts of the varying sights 
which were to be presented to her astonished mind. 
But there was a remark which she overheard, and 
which made an impression on her mind not easily to 
be effaced ; it was, that the only objection which Mr. 

had to going to London was, the dread of the 

bugs which abounded there. On the approach to the 
metropolis, eagerly did Miss — — gaze upon the pass- 
ing wonders, till suddenly seizing hold of the arm of 
her friend, she exclaimed, ” Dear Mr. T., is that a 
bug I ” at the same time pointing to a huge goat which 
was being led through the streets, accompanied by a 
large crowd of children. 

Spectacles. — ^The origin of those valuable instru- 
ments IS uncertain. That the ancients were acquainted 
with the laws of refraction, is beyond all doubt, since 
they made use of glass globes filled with water to pro- 
duce combustion ; and in Seneca we find the following 
very curious passage ” lAttertB^ quamvxtt mtnuta et 
oiscurte, per viiream pthm agud plenam mqforet elart~ 
oreeque cemtmfttr.’’ Yet thirteen centuries elapsed 
ere spectacles were known. It is supposed that they 
were first invented by Salvino, or Salvinio Armati ; 
but he kept his discovery secret until Alessandro de 
Spina, a monk in Pisa, brought them into use, in 
1.113. Salvino was considered their Inventor, from 
the epitaph on his tomb in the cathedral rhureh in 
Florence : ” Qut gtave Salvino d'Armato^ degV Armati 
di Firenze, inventor detli occhtali, ^c.. 1817.” Another 
circumstance seems to add weight to this presumption. 
— Luigi Sigoli, a contemporary artist, in a painting 
of the circumcision, represents the high-priest Simeon 
with a pair of spectacles, which, from his advanced 
age, it was supposed he might have needed on the 
occasion. — Millengen^e Cunoaittee of Medical Expe- 
rtenre. 

Nine or Diamonds. — In playing-cards, the nine 
of diamonds is commonly nicknamed ” the curse of 
Scotland,'.’ and several reasons have been assigned for 
this strange denomination. When the Duke of York, 
who was shortly after James II., took np his residence 
at Edinburgh, and enlarged the palace of Holyrood, 
he and his court introduced a new game there, called 
” Comet,” in which the nine of Esmonds was the 
most important card. The Scots, who had to learn 
the game, lost tremendous sums at it, and from that 
circumstance the nine of diamonds was called the 
curse of Scotland. Another derivation is, that the 
nine of diamonds bore some resemblance to the arms 
of the Dalrymples ; and that Lord Stair, a member of 
that family, was the real curse of Scotland. But a 
third derivation is more modern, and mnch more 
striking, though we cannot take upon ourselves to 
decide that it is the most correct or ^e right one. It 
is said that the night before the fatal battie of Cnllo- 
den, the Duke of Cumberland sent orders to General 
Campbell to give no quarter to the soldiers of the 
Pretender ; — tliat this order being despatched in great 
haste, happened to be written on a card, and that card 
the nine of diamonds ; from which time and circum- 
stance It has gone by the appellation of the ” oorse of 
Scotland.” 
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A TALE OF THE INN KITCHEN. 


Dorinc a continuation of deep snow, wliicii 
formed an impenetrable barrier to tbe neighbour- 
ing roads, a few travellers were assembled at a 
village inn; good ale and porter foamed in the 
landlord’s cellarjs, and the larder was well stocked 
with provisions, so that there was no danger of 
starvation, even though the besieging elements 
from without threatened a long blockade. Amuse- 
ment was not so easily obtained ; the company 
accidentally assembled in the kitchen of the inn, 
the only place of congress that the dwelling 
afforded, wore of dificrent ranks and situations 
in life, and nothing like general conversation 
could be establisiied in the society. The same 
expedient by which persons in similar circum- 
stances have, from the time of Boccaccio beguiled 
the lagging hours, was resorted to upon this 
occasion ; and it was unanimously agreed that 
every individual should relate a story in turn. 
Desirous of promoting good fellowship, one of 
the party readily undertook to lead the w'ay, and, 
drawing their chairs round the fire, the rest of 
the company prepared to listen attentively to 
the gentleman's tale of the gamekeeper’s daugh- 
ter: — 

A younger child, neglected by rny family, and 
ill-treated by the merccnaric.s to whose care I 
was committed, 1 felt no regret at leaving my 
native country at the tender age of fifteen. My 
parents ported from me without exhibiting any 
appeuraiicc of sorrow, desiring me to beliave 
well for my own sake, and to get rich for theirs; 
and, promising to act according to tins prudent 
counsel, 1 embarked as a cadet on board an India- 
man, in all the fearless confidence of youth, 
hoping that a change of scene would bring an 
accession of pleasures, and rejoicing in the idea 
that 1 should be iny own master. On my land- 
'iig in India I wrote to inform my father of my 
arrival; but never receiving any reply to this and 
various other letters, which 1 considered it to be 
my duty to address to my family, in the course 
of a few rears I ceased to trouble them with iny 
epistles. 

A studious disposition, and a quick perception 
of the beauties of virtue, in some measure sup- 
plied the defects of my education ; and manfully 
withstandmg the various temptations with which 
I was surrounded, I preserved a simple taste in 
the midst of luxury. The regiment to which I 
was attached being stationed in the Upper Pro- 
vinces, 1 had little opportunity of mixing with 
Europeans, or of gaining any knowledge of the 
world, except from books. My own recollections 
of England were faint and indistinct; but the 
descriptions of the poets revived in iny mind 
visions of Arcadia. Often, in my solitary rambles 
through vast and almost impervious forests, as I 
gazed upon the stupendous^ productions of the 
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cHme— a herd of elephants reposing under the 
shade of a mighty banian, and the tremendous 
boa w'inding its tortuous course round tlic gigantic 
trunks of the patriarchs of the soil ; or turned 
from the contemplation of these astonishing works 
of nature to admire the living gems floating in 
the sunshine, tlie ruby<*and amethyst of the lory, 
the brilliant emerald of the slender paroquet, and 
the gorgeous constellation of the many-coluurcd 
peacock, perclied in myriads upon the branches 
of trees of u thousand scents and hues — ^ray mind 
wandered from this scene of magnificence, to 
feast upon the pictures whicli fancy drew of my 
native country, and imagination aided memory 
in recalling the sweet haunts of my infancy, tlie 
green lane loading to the mazy labyrinths of my 
grandfather’s park, wh^re, stretched upon the 
cool sw'ard, I listened to the melodious trillings 
of the thrush, watched the playful antics of the 
squirrel, or, roused by the sudden fligiit of a 
I fawn, bounded along the gem-enamelled (>arth 
j with a step as agile and as fleet. How gladly 
I would I have exchanged the luxurious collutio 
which awaited iny return, the baskets of pome- 
granates, limes, cocoas, and pine>applc$, fur one 
ripe nch cluster of hazel nuts, won by the active 
labours of a vigorous frame from the topmost 
I buugli of tlie sheltering hedge-row ; or a solitary 
I wood strawberry, which untiring search had de- 
t tected amid the cunnuxgly wrought tapestry of a 
j bank of wild flowers. 

I Unblessed by friend or relative upon whom 1 
, could lavish tlie afiTections of a naturally tender 
j heart, every emotion of love was centered upon 
the land that gave me birth ; my soul yearned 
i towards it; and whenever, subdued by the ener- 
vating heat, I lay faint and exhausted on a bed of 
sickness, the cool climate suggested a remedy fur 
ail my ills, and sedhied only necessary to restore 
my strength, and quench the parching fever m 
my veins. My ardent desire to return home 
grew upon me every day and hour of my ex- 
istence: twelve years had passed away, yet « 
dreary period was still to elapse ere I could 
reasonably entertain a hope that my own savings 
would enable me to visit my native country. 

1 had already realized sufficient money to defray 
my expenses home, but as 1 could not reckon 
upon a welcome from my family unless 1 came 
amply provided against the chance of becoming 
burdensome to them, I was compelled to struggle 
with my wishes, and endeavour to be content to 
spend the summer of my life in India. Owing 
to a variety of accidents I had not even seen an 
Englisii newspaper for several months : the arrival 
of an immense packet promised a fund of enter- 
tainment; and, arranging them according to their 
dates, I sat down eagerly to the perusal. My 
attention was soon fixed upon a paragraph which 

• Q 
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concerned me deeply : it announced the deaths 
of no less than seven of my nearest relations; 
and, in commenting upon this extraordinary mor* 
tality in one family, stated, that the only indi- 
vidual who was supposed to be alive was a 
lieutenant in a native regiment in India; and 
now, in consequence, heir to considerable pos. 
sessions. Though the natural ties of affection 
had been early snapped, and long absence had 
rendered me a stranger tb my father’s house, I 
could not learn the total extincdoii of all my race 
without experiencing poignant grief ; and the 
feeling that I stood alone in the world gave a 
melancholy tinge to my mind that it never en- 
tirely recovered ; the forlorn friendlessness of my 
situation was only increased in idea, for neglect 
and distance had as effectually separated roe 
from my kindred as we were now divided by 
death. 

Instantly relinquishing* my commission in the 
Company’s service, where a life of long inaction 
had rendered me hopeless of attaining military 
glory, I procured from the Governor of India 
such proofs of my identity as I considered 
to be necessary for the establishment of my 
claims, and set sail for England. My voyage 
was retarded by a series of disasters ; the ship 
suffered so much damage from a storm, that we 
encountered in the Indian Seas, that we were 
obliged to make for the Isle of Bourbon, and the 
vessel being there condemned as unseaworthy, 
after suffering considerable delay, I took my 
passage on board a small schooner, on the point 
of sailing for England. Unfortunately, parting 
from our convoy in a heavy fog, we were chased 
by a French privateer, and after a long run we 
were taken prisoners. At the moment that 1 
nearly despaired of ever revisiting my native 
country, our captoK were surprised by a sloop of 
war in disguise, who, suddenly showing her guns 
and her colours,- changed the posture of our 
affurs, and we again trod upon a British deck. 

On leaving India, I intended on my arrival in 
England to proceed directly to London; but 
languishing for repose, and weary from the acci- 
dents of my tedious voyage, 1 requested to be 
set on shore on the coast of Cornw^l, and landed 
within twenty miles of my own estate. 1 felt 
not the desolation of my situation, for every in- 
animate object that 1 beheld appeared to be a 
friend ; my long confinement on board ship ren- 
dered the eiyoyment of air and exercise too 
luxurious to permit the intrusion of any less 
pleasurable sensation, and I looked not for other 
welcome than that which the earth, the air, the 
sunshine, and the smiling landscape seemed to 
give me. My heart beat tumultuously as I ap- 
proached the demesne of my forefkthers. Turning 
an abrupt angle in the road, the paternal estate 
burst upon my view; the chimneys of a long 
irregular building Just peeped from above the 
trees, wlflch, clothing the side of an easy declivity. 


gradually decreased in size, until the encroaching 
sand of the seashore effectually checked vegeta- 
tion. Symptoms of long neglect were observ- 
able the instant I entered the park: the porter’s 
lodge was tenantless, and the road, overgrown 
with moss and weeds, was entirely destitute of 
the trace of a single wheel ; the deer, struck 
with a panic, fled at my approach ; and, disturbed 
by the hollow sound of my horse’s hoofs, a cloud 
of rooks rose from their aerial city in the over- 
arching elms, and filled the air with their clamour- 
ous voices; the front of the house was completely 
shut up, not a cranny or a fissure in any one of 
the windows gave evidence of inhabitants ; but a 
slender column of smoke, issuing from a low 
chimney in one of the offices, guided me to an 
open door;^and, fastening my horse to a post, I 
entered unannounced. I had not penetrated far 
into the interior of the mansion ere I encountered 
an old woman, who, with a voice corresponding in 
asperity to the sourness of her aspect, demanded 
my name and business in a dialect which I could 
scarcely understand. I briefly informed her that 
1 had arrived from India to take possession of 
my house. Apparently not inclined to credit my 
statement, she began to bawl out the name of 
Jarvis, and presently an old man made his ap- 
pearance, not a whit more prepossessing in his 
person and manners than his fair companion ; 
this redoubtable personage seemed also disposed 
to dispute my entrance, and comprehending but 
little of their jargon, 1 assumed such a tone and 
attitude as speedily convinced them of my deter- 
mination to support my rights, and, though with 
evident reluctance, they prepared to obey my 
commands. Demanding the keys of all the 
apartments, I removed the shutters, and derived 
a melancholy satisfaction in gazing upon the 
portraits of my family, with which the walls were 
hung ; and though a very trifling share of tender- 
ness was due from the alien they had so long 
neglected, I could not contemplate those faded 
representations of relatives now in the grave, 
without experiencing considerable emotion. The 
generality of the rooms were spacious, old- 
fashioned, and ill-fumished, but the extensive 
sea views, and the picturesque inland prospects 
that the windows afforded, more than compensated 
for their internal gloominess ; not one exhibited 
marks of recent habitation, except a large hall, 
which was spread with the remnants of a rude 
feast. Flagons and glasses were confusedly 
strewed upon the table, and candles, burnt into 
their sockets, denoted that the company had 
kept up their orgies until a late hour. 

In reply to my questions, the old woman 
answered doggedly, that the supper had taken 
place at the funeral of the last owner of the 
mansion, and that she had too much to do to 
keep the rooms in order. I recked little whether 
her statement was correct or not, and choosing a 
bed-chamber that pleased me, and the library fox 
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a sitting-room, I informed my domestics of ray 
intention of taking op my abode in them immedi* 
ately. It was in vain that they started objections : 
I bestirred myself so heartily in the affair, that 
finding it impossible for them to conceal their 
stores from my knowledge, (for, threatening me 
with starvation, I was obliged to detect bread, meat, 
wine, and faggots, with the vigilance of a Mar- 
garetta,) they furnished me reluctantly with fire 
and food. Towards evening a boy arrived with 
my baggage, from the village where I had hired 
my horse, and in a few hours I was completely 
settled. 

It was nearly the end of September, and 
sitting close to an excellent fire, 1 amused myself 
with a volume of Shakspeare ; pausing every 
few minutes to enjoy the contrast of my present 
apartment to my Indian bungalo, where it was 
only by the aid of fans, slaves, and punkhes that 
1 contrived to breathe. Whilst 1 was thus em- 
ployed, not using much ceremony in the mode 
of his entrance, a tall, strong-built man, dressed 
in a fustian jacket, leathern gaiters, and a pouch 
and short belt slung across his shoulders, inter- 
rupted my meditations ; he iiiforiiied me that he 
filled the office of gamekeeper, and begged to 
know who 1 was. Hard-featured and sun-burnt, 
yet strikingly handsome, 

' II|8 face wiu of that duuhtfiil kmd 
Tltat wins the eye, but not the mmd/' 

but as his request was reasonable, and his man- 
ners superior to the Sycorax and Cerberus of my 
establishment, 1 condescended to show him such 
proofs of my right as produced a visible change 
in his deportment i yet his civility seemed 
assumed, not natural, and there was a sly and 
sinister expression in his countenance that ill 
accorded with the ideas which I had formed of 
the ojicn, honest brows of English peasants 
Fearing that my Indian habits would lead me to 
expect more deference than w'as due to a mere 
country gentleman, I perhaps overlooked much 
that struck me as bordering upon insolence, and 
finding this fellow to be more intelligent than any 
one I had hitherto conversed with, I put several 
questions to him, which ho readily solved. He 
told me that the executors of my grandfather, 
who had outlived all his children, except myself, 
resided in London, and that during the two years 
which had elapsed since his death, an attorney 
in a neighbouring town had acted as agent to 
the estate. This man, he informed me, was 
absent upon some business in an adjoining 
county; and indulging a disposition which was at 
once active and indolent, I determined to await 
his return before 1 wrote to London. 

Bartley, the keeper, came to me the next morn- 
ing by appointment, and we set out upon a shoot- 
ing expedition, attended by a person whom he 
introduced as the bailiff, one of the most villanous 
looking monsters 1 hod ever beheld; he was short 


and squat, his features distorted, and bis skin 
seamed with the small pox; diminutive, ferret 
eyes, gleuning with a horrible expression of ma* 
lignity, were half hidden by the shapeless mass of 
livid flesh that nature had bestowed upon him 
fur a face ; his manners Were ferocious and dis- 
gusting. Delighted with the exercise, but not 
very well pleased with my companions, 1 told 
them that 1 should dispense with their services 
in future, and pursue my sport alone. This 
measure, however did not appear to meet with 
Bartley’s approbation : he told me that it would 
be dangerous for me to wander about without 
a guide, for that a great number of guns and 
traps were set in the covers. Accustomed to pene- 
trate jungles infested with tigers, to drink at the 
pool in the teeth of the alligator, and tread care- 
lessly by the nest of the cobra di capella, it was 
not easy to alarm my fears, and perceiving evi- 
dently that be was desirous that I should only visit 
such parts of the manor as suited his fancy or con- 
venience, and not admiring the sort of restraint 
which he wished to place upon my actions, I gave 
him to understand that I could not submit to reign 
as king with a viceroy over me, and dismissing 
him and his satellite rambled about aa I listed. 
Having happily achieved a riddance of my Rosen- 
crantx anil Guildenstern whose frequent looks 
of intelligence I observed and disapproved, with- 
I out troubling myself to guess their meaning, the 
pursuit of game was a secondary object : my chief 
pleasure consisted in exploring the most seques- 
tered parts of iny estate, climbing the rocks that 
skirted the seashore, and penetrating their cavern- 
ous recesses. The scenery was bold and wild : the 
profound solitude of a country which for many 
miles scarcely betrayed a human habitation, suited 
the morbid melancholy of my mind. At night I 
again sallied forth : this was to me the season of 
enchantment : I loved to contemplate the ocean 
sleeping in the moonlight, to see the slender stag 
stretched upon a bed of daisies, beneath the um- 
brageous shelter of an embowering oak ; to view 
the fantastic appearance the rocks and groves 
assumed, their prominent points bathed in tha 
mild light of the moonbeams, and the lesser 
beauties that tlic garish blaze of, day revealed, 
buried in impenetrable obscurity ; to fancy lagoons 
and lakes in the blue vapour that covered the 
valleys, to watch the wheeling circles of the bat, 
to follow the owl as she dived into the thickest 
darkness of the wood, and to listen to the sweet 
plaint of the nightingale, whom niy Asiatic ima- 
gination decked with all its oriental attributes. 
Time passed away, and though 1 had determined, 
to await the arrival of Dawson the attorney, 1 
know not whether 1 should have grown tired of 
this solitary mode of life, if my curiosity had not 
been awakened by a circumstance, which, to my 
romantic disposition, was more than sufficient to 
create the strongest interest. My dislike to the 
society of Air. Bartley, had rendered me rathei 
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sliy uf approaching his dwelling, even though the 
anxiety which he always manifested to keep me 
at a distance from it might have outweighed iny 
prejudices. One morning, a long chase after an 
animal, which I was desirous to take alive, brought 
me unexpectedly to a copse that skirted his garden. 
Panting with fatigue, I flung myself down upon 
the turf to rest; whilst in this recumbent attitude, 
1 perceived a volume which I had missed from 
the set of Shakspeare in my library, lying on the 
grass beside me, and the next moment the sweet> 
est voice I had ever heard, warbled the beautiful 
old song, 

“ Come, live with me and be my lovel " 

I held my breath, fearing to lose a single note, 
and when it ceased, I rose cautiously from the 
ground and sought to discover the songstress ; she 
was no where to be seen^ Not easily discouraged, 
I walked round to the garden, and framing a 
ready excuse for my visit, entered the bouse. A 
stout, vulgar-looking girl was busily employed 
in cooking, but from her barbarous dialect 1 could 
learn nothing, except that iier master was out. I 
lingered until 1 was fatigued with vain endeavours 
to comprehend the unintelligible sounds that 
grated on my ear, from a voice hoarse as the 
nven’s croak, and then returned home to ponder 
upon my adventure. From this moment the game- 
keeper’s cottage became the grand point of attrac- 
tion : it was situated under the brow of a rocky cliff, 
and seemed from its close vicinity to the beach 
better calculated for the residence of a flshennan, 
than for one whose occupation would have been 
pursued with less fatigue in a more central habita- 
tion. A high ledge of rocks concealed it from view 
on the ocean side, and the copse, which 1 have be- 
fore mentioned, formed a screen that effectually 
guarded it from the eye of an accidental passenger 
on land ; my ear was frequently regaled by the 
enchanting strains of the invisible melodist, but 
once only I caught a glimpse of white drapery 
vanishing amid the rocks ; the disappointment of 
my hopes only rendered me more eager in the 
pursuit, and day and night I haunted the scene 
which had raised a new and strange sensation in 
my bosom. One evening when I returned home, 
rather fatlguea from on unsuccessful ramble, 1 
found a volume which I had left open upon my 
library table, closed, and the leaf marked with a 
paper folded in the shape of a letter. The billet 
contained the following lines, neatly written in a 
female hand: ** You are surrounded by dangers; 
reject not my warning, but instantly quit the 
country and proceed to London, where alone you 
will be safe until you have established your claims. 

I dare not be more explicit, but I again entreat 
you to dep^t: you ore treading upon the brink 
of a precipice, and your life will he the sacrifice 
if you linger in the midst" of perils until the 
return of Dawson, or continue your nocturnal 
amusemeuts.*’ 


Unable to comprehend the nature of those 
dangers to which my fair correspondent alluded, 
and certainly not inclined to fly at the first hint that 
my life was in jeopardy, courage or foolhardiness 
(for it may be termed either) prompted me to 
sally out in despite of the remonstrance 1 had 
just received ; and concealing a brace of pistols in 
my bosom, I wrapped myself up in my boat cloak, 
and took a circuitous route leading to the game- 
keeper’s cottage, marvelling whether it was from 
witches, fairies, or being.s of flesh and blood that 
I was to apprehend hostility. The night was 
stormy; sudden squalls swept over the face of 
heaven, and thick clouds frequently obscuring the 
light of the stars, it required all my knowledge of 
the topography of the place to guide me on my 
pilgrimage.* I had not proceeded far, ere, not- 
withstanding the caution 1 adopted, 1 came unex- 
pectedly upon Griffith, the bailiif, a fellow whom 
I had often encountered before in my midnight 
excursions, but whom 1 was not at all desirous to 
see at the present moment. I made a trifling 
observation respecting otters, and asked him what 
sport was a foot? He replied sulkily, that the 
place was so infested with vermin, a poor man 
could not rest in his bed. Remarking that the 
night was inclement, I said I should return home, 
and parted from him almost with the intention of 
fulfilling my words; but a feeling that I could 
not repres, prompted me to proceed, after I had 
made a circumambulation which I thought would 
baffle any attempt he might make to watch me. 

1 was soon aware that other spirits were abroad ; 
fur as 1 approached the eliff, I heard a shrill 
whistle, which was immediately answered. Lying 
flat upon the grass, 1 crawled up the side of the 
hUl, (a fashion I had learned in some of my ad- 
ventures with the four-footed savages of India,) 
and on reaching the top, a faint light, which the 
opening clouds permitted for an instant, showed 
me a vessel lying close to the shore. My sitiia 
tion became every moment more critical, for Grif- 
fiths, who had tracked me with the scent of a 
bloodhound, hallooed to his companions, directing 
them to surround the cliff; and I heard myself 
denounced as a spy, and condemned to death, 
amid a v611ey of oaths and execrations. A little 
favoured by the increasing darkness, I disengaged 
myself from my cloak, and disposing it round the 
branch of a tree, which fortunately lay upon the 
ground beside me, I placed my hat upon the top, 
and planted it firmly in the earth, then cautiously 
gliding to the .side of the hill, 1 dropped down 
amid the rocks, hoping to find concealment within 
their sheltering caverns; in another minute I 
heard the report of fire anns, followed by a dis- 
cordant mixture of the laugh of vulgarity and the 
growl of disappointment. Again I felt myself to 
be closely pursued, voices shouted above, below, 
and on all sides ; placing my back against the 
side of the cave, 1 drew out my pistols, deter- 
mining to await the attack and sell my life dearly ; 
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but what in my agitation I had not perceived to 
be a door, gave way to the pressure of my body, 
and I fell into a small apartment ; instantly recover- 
ing my feet, ere 1 was aware that I had reached 
a place of safety, a young female darted forward, 
and closing the chasm in the wall, drew a heavy 
bolt across it. Thank heaven that 1 omitted to 
fasten the entrance,” she exclaimed, ** since you 

have ventured out against my but speak not,” 

she continued, ” your pursuers are at hand, and 
as 1 dare not refuse them admittance, I may yet 
have some difficulty in saving you.” 

She then led me to a nook behind a large chest, 
and carelessly arranging a few trunks upon the tup, 
which formed a very effectual screen, she ex- 
horted me to remain quiet until morning, when 
she hoped, she siud, to favour my escape. I per- 
ceived that 1 was now a tenant of the upper story 
of the gamekeeper’s house, for through a pretty 
wide fissure in the floor I saw Bartley seated in 
the lower apartment, drinking with two men : one 
of them habited as a sailor, whom he called 
“ Captain,” had the most villanous aspect I had 
ever beheld ; and in the third, who formed the 
triumvirate, I recognised, by the shabby coat of 
professional black, and tlic cunning expression of 
his countenance, before I heard his name, the 
attorney, Dawson. I soon learned that these 
worthies carried on together the trade of smug- 
glers, and not at all approving of niy fondness for 
out of door amusements, had determined, the 
instant that the arrival of the vessel gave them 
the opportunity, to despatch me quietly out of the 
way, and it was for this reason tliat Dawson, 
taking advantage of my supineiiess, kept aloof, in 
the hope that falling by the hands of the despe- 
radoes he wa.s leagued with, he should .still retain 
the management of tlie estate, and be enabled to 
carry on bis nefanuus trade without let or inulest- 
atiun. 1 did not feel myself in the most com- 
fortable situation imaginable a.s 1 listened to the 
development of a plot of which I had been so 
nearly the victim, and felt that my own stupidity 
alone had prevented me from perceiving the sort 
of gentry 1 had to deal with. Towards morning, 
the smugglers had .succeeded in landing their 
cargo, and aceompanied by their captain they 
betook themselves to their vessel; Dawson de- 
parted at the same time, and Griffiths and Bartley, 
exceedingly drunk, and apparently fatigued with 
the exertions of the night, stretched themselves 
upon the floor before the fire and fell asleep. It | 


was then that my fair preserver made a sign for 
me to leave my retreat, and conducting me 
through various windings in the cavern, I once 
more breathed the air of heaven hi safety. During 
our walk she informed me that Bartley was her 
step-father; that, reduced by habits of dissipation 
to extreme indigence, from a situation of respect- 
ability, he had broken the heart of her mother, 
and squandered the property of both; and that 
when he accepted the ostensible office of game- 
keeper from his friend Dawson, who had peopled 
the manor-house and the park with his creatures, 
though her birth and education rendered such a 
mode of life abhorrent and disgusririg, yet desti- 
tute of friends and money, she dared not leave 
even his protection to seek a precarious subsist- 
ence among strangers. Shrinking with native 
modesty from my offers of service, it was long ere 
1 could convince her that my intentions were 
honourable: and that,* ignorant of the iiiaiiners 
and customs of England, it was only through her 
advice and assistance that 1 could hope to obtain 
possession of my rights. She at length consented 
to .settle a plan for our correspondence, and we 
parted. 

The sun had just risen, and as 1 gazed upon 
the fair face of nature, so beautiful, and so calm, 
I could scarcely imagine that a scene of violence 
and murder had been upon the eve of perpetra- 
tion, and that the inhabitants of this sweet soli- 
tude were only intent upon plunder and the 
preservation of their ill-gotten wealth. It is not 
necessary to enter into a prolix narrative of the 
methods by which 1 was put into legal possession 
of iny paternal estate, and enabled to take either 
noon or midnight air upon my own manor with- 
out running the risk of having my throat cut. 
Messieurs Bartley, Dawson, and Griffiths, suspect- 
ing that it would not be altogether prudent to 
continue their illicit traffic upon iny manor, or to 
invite their aquatic friends to feast in my hall, 
wisely took advaiitage of their colleague, the 
captain’s vessel, to make their escape. The game- 
keeper’s lovely daughter refused to accompany 
them in their flight, and took up her residence in 

ciglibouriug town. Though long estranged by 
circumstances from my fellow-creatures, my heart 
was fecILugly alive to tender emotions, and I owed 
too many obligations to this interesting girl to 
suffer her to languish through her existence in 
servitude and dependence. It is now two years 
since we were united in marriage. 


THE RADIATION OF HEAT. 


Wa£N a hot body is suspended in the atmo- 
sphere, there are three ways by which it cools : 
first, by the conduction of the tur ; secondly, by 
conviction ; and, thirdly, by radiation. We trust 
that these terms are now sufficiently familiar to 
our readers to render further explanation of 1 


them unnecessary. With regard to the first of 
these, we may remark, that as the conducting 
power of gaseous fluids is very limited, *^6 can- 
not ascribe to it any great share of efficacy in 
the process of cooling. The agency of the 
second is more considerable, but that *1116 effect 
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ii n<»t ^rholly attributable to the influence of the 
atmoaphera acting in these two ways, is shown 
by the fact of a hot body cooling very rapidly 
when suspended in the exhausted receiver of an 
ak^pump. In this last case, then, it can only be 
by radiation. This tenn is applied on the sup- 
position that caloric passes equally, in all direc- 
tions, from the surface of a heated body, in the 
aame way that rays of light appear to proceed 
from a candle, or any other luminous point. Nor 
does the air seem to have any effect in retarding 
the radiation of heat, for we And that it goes on 
quite as freely in the atmosphere as in a vacuum. 

M. Pictet perfdlrmed some experiments in 
order to determine the velocity with which heat 
radiates, but he found that it passed through a 
very considerable distance in a space of time so 
small as to be inappreciable. 

Experience has taught all of us that radiant 
heat is less intense the Varther we are removed 
from its source. Every cold day affords us ample 
demonstration of this fact. It has been shown 
to bear a very simple mathematical ratio, which 
may, in illustnation, be thus expressed : — That at 
two feet from a Are, four times less heat, — at 
three feet, nine times less heat, — at (bur feet, 
sixteen times less heat will be felt than at one 
foot. 

The facility with which bodies radiate is influ- 
enced, If] a curious manner, by tlie colour and 
nature of their surfaces. Various inquiries were 
pursued by Dr. Franklin, Sir 11. Davy aud 
others, for the purpose of ascertaining the influ- 
ence that the colour of surfaces exerted on the 
process of radiation ; and the conclusions they 
came to tend to show that dark colours radiate 
heat much faster than light ones, lliis, at first 
sight, would lead us to condemn the practice of 
wearing dark clothes in winter as unscientific, 
but we shall have occasion to allude to this sub- 
ject again, when we speak of the absorption of 
heat. 

Again, as to the effect of surfaces on radiation, 
the experiments of Mr. Leslie show, that smooth, 
bright surfaces, as of polished metals, are the 
most imperfect radiators ; but that if they are 
rendered dull and rough, or are covered with a 
coating of lamp* black, resin, or other similar 
substances, their radiating power is very much 
increased. Hence we may conclude, that when 
we desire to retain the heat of any tiling, a 
bright vessel is better than one of a different 
description ; so that a metal tea-pot is superior 
to a black earthenware one. 

We have hitherto spoken only of the manner 
in which bodies lose heat by radiation; it re- 
maina fi>r us now to consider how this heat is 
diitiibttted in firiling upon other bodies. There 


are three different ways in which it may be dis- 
posed of : First, it may be r^ected from its sur- 
face, as the rays of the sun are reflected from a 
mirror; secondly, it may be abiorbed into its 
substance, and thus give rise to an increase of 
temperature; or, thirdly, it may be transmitted, 
os a window transmits light. 

The reflection of heat is as much affected by 
the colour and condition of the surfaces of bodies 
as wc have seen radiation to be ; but the investi- 
gations of the same philosopher (Mr. Leslie) 
indicate that these two powers are opposed to 
each other; for he has found that the best radi- 
ators are the worst reflectors, whilst substances 
which radiate imperfectly, have considerable re- 
flecting properties. We read in history that 
Archimedes, the celebrated geometrician of Sy- 
racuse, set *fire to an enemy’s fleet by reflecting 
the sun’s heat upon it. And Buffoii has proved, 
by experiments on a very largo scale, the perfect 
practicability of such a srheine. 

Nor is the absorption of heat less influenced 
by the conditions which affect its radiation and 
reflection ; fur we learn from the same experi- 
menter, that the state of surface which facilitates 
the former process, facilitates also absorption; 
whilst this, in its turn, is retarded by any circum- 
stauces favouring reflection. We might, indeed, 
have almost anticipated this latter fact; for as 
wc know that opaque bodies cannot transmit 
heat, It IS natural to suppose that all rays fulling 
upon any surface, and not being absorbed, must 
be reflected, and vice versa. From what has 
been stated, then, it appears that the properties 
of radiation, reflection, and absorption, have an 
intimate relation to each other; that radiation 
and absorption bear a direct ratio to each other, 
but an inverse ratio to reflection. A knowledge 
of this fact would lead us to correct an opinion 
which we might preiiuusly have entertained, — 
that dark-coloured clothes are not advisable in 
winter; for w'e now perceive, that although they 
might radiate easily, tiiey would absorb as freely. 
This will teach us, also, that water in a black 
kettle will boil sooner than in a bright one. 

We have had occasion to notice above, that 
heat is transmitted without impediment through 
gaseous fluids . we find, also, that it is capable 
of passing through some transparent solids, but 
with much less facility. Thus, a thin stratum of 
water or glass will allow the transmission, in a 
slight degree, whilst a thicker stratum will intw- 
cept it altogether. When, however, combined 
with light, as in the solar rays, it passes readily. 
Hence we see the reason why a room in summer 
becomes so hot if the rays are allowed to enter 
at the window. 


Wi W* 
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APPEAL TO INFIDELS. 
(From, the French of Boeauet.) 


The principle which I lay down is as follows: 
—That of which we do not deign to think is as 
nothing to us. Those persons, therefore, say in 
their heart there is no God, who deem him to be 
unworthy of a serious thought. They are inat- 
tentive to his truth when it is preached, to his 
majesty when he is worshipped, to his justice 
when he strikes, to his bounty when he gives — 
who so treat him as a nullity, that, in fact, they 
imagine they have iiotliing to fear while he only 
is the witness of their conduct. Wtio among 
us IS not of this number ? Who is not stopped 
in his undertakings by meeting som^ one not in 
his secret nor of his party? And yet either we 
despise or forget the observation of God. We 
introduce not here the example of those who are 
revolving in their mind some theft or murder, 
for every thing they meet troubles them — the 
light of day, their own shadow, inspires them 
with dread , they can scarcely endure the horror 
of their melancholy secret ; and yet they live in 
a supreme ludifFerence to the observation of 
God. 

But leaving these awful crimes, we will refer 
to what is to be seen every day. When you 
secretly tear in pieces those whom you publicly 
caress; when you pierce them with a hundred 
fatal wounds by the redoubled and incessant 
stabs of your dangerous tongue ; when you art- 
fully mix up truth and falsehood, to give jiroba- 
bility to your malignant narratives; wiien you 
violate the sacred deposit of secrecy which a too 
simple-hearted friend has poured forth unreserv- 
edly into your bo.som, and you use for your own 
interests the confidence which required you to 
think only of his ; how much care do you take 
that it should not become apparent ! How you 
look to the right and the left I and if you peiw 
ceive no witness to reproach your mean coward- 
ice, if you have spread your snares with such 
subtlety that they may be imperceptible to men, 
you say, “ Who sees us ?” As the psalmist 
remarks, (Psalm Ixiii 5,) you reckon not among 
the observers of your conduct Him who dwells 
in the heavens. And yet listen to the same 
psalmist : “ He that formed the ear, shall he not 
hear ? and he that created the eyes, shall he not 
see ?” (Psalm xciii. 9.) How is it you do not 
surmise that he is aU sight, all intelligence! 
that your thoughts speak to him, that your heart 
discloses every thing to him, that your own con- 
science is his watchman and his witness against 
yourself? And yet under those eyes so lively, 
under those observations so piercing, you rejoice 
without apprehension, in the pleasure of being 
concealed ; you abandon yourselves to joy, and 
live in repose among your criminal deUg^ti, 
without even dreaming that he who Ibrbids them. 


I and who has left you so many that ore innocent, will 
one day come unexpectedly, in a terrible manner, 
to disturb your pleasures, by the severities of his 
judgment, when you least apprehend it. Is not 
this manifestly to reckon him as nothing— to say 
in your heart, “ There is no God.” 

When I search into the hidden causes of a 
forgetfulness so monstrous, and consider within 
myself whence it is that a man so sensible of his 
own interests, and so attentive to his owb affairs, 
nevertliclcss so easily loses sight of that very 
thing which is the most essential, the most dread- 
ful, the most present, — that is to say, God and 
his justice, — this thought occurs to me : — 1 find 
the soul is bounded b^ such narrow limits, that 
it has not a cumptehension sufficiently vast to 
reach beyond its enclosure, and therefore can 
only form a lively conception of that which it 
perceives in itself, and leads us to judge of the 
things which surround us, by our own disposition. 
The angry man imagines that all the world is 
agitated by the injury which he only feels, while 
he fatigues every car with the recital of it. The 
indolent man, who negligently leaves every thing 
to Its own course, never conceives of the activity 
of those who are attacking his property ; while 
he reposes and sleeps at his ease, he supposes 
all sleep with him, and is only awakened by a 
blow. It is a similar illusion, though much more 
universal, which persuades all sinners that, while 
they languish in sloth, in pleasure, and in im- 
peiutence. Divine justice languishes also, and is 
altogether lulled asleep. Because they have for- 
gotten God, they think that God also has for- 
gotten them : ** He hath said in his heart, God 
has forgotten it.” (Psalm ix. 34.) But how 
extreme is their qrror I for if God is sometimes 
silent, he will not be always silent. “ Behold,” 
says he, ** 1 will watch over them for evil, and 
not for good.” (Jer. xliv. 27.) And dlsewhere, 
— “ 1 have long time holden my peace, I have 
been still and refrained myself , now will I cry 
like a travailing woman, 1 will destroy and devour 
at once.” (Isaiah xliL 1 4.) Do not, then, Chris- 
tians, take bis silence for approbation, nor his 
patience for pardon, nor his long dissembling for 
forgetftilness, nor his goodness for weakness. He 
waits because he is merciful ; and if his mercy 
be despised often, he still waits, and hastens not 
his vengeance, fur he knows tiiat his power is 
irresistible. As a king who knows that his throne 
is established, and his power confirmed, ascertains 
that secret purposes of revolt are conspiring 
against his service, — ^for it i.s difficult to deceive 
a king who is wakeful and vigilant,— and is able 
to stifle in the birth the discovered plot, but, 
conscious of his power, is willing to s^e how far 
the rash conspiracies of his unfaithful aubjeets 
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will proceed, and therefore hastens not his righte- 
ous vengeance till they shall have attained the 
&tal limit where he has resolved to stop them 
so, and for a stronger reason, the almighty God 
who, from the centre of his eternity, unfolds the 
whole order of age^, and who, as the wise dis- 
poser of time, has orranged the destiny of every 
moment before the origin of things,— -hastens 
nothing. Those only are in haste and precipita- 
tion whose counsels are governed by the rapidity 
of events, and are carried away by success. It 
is not thus with the Almighty. Sinners are upder 
his eye, and in his grasp. He knows'the time 
he has given them for repentance, and that in 
which he waits to confound tiiem. Tiiey may 
mingle heaven and earth to hide themselves, if 
possible, in the universal confusion : faithless 
women, and corrupt and corrupting men, may 
cover themselves, if tiiey aan, with all the shades 
of night : those who are so skilful m conspiring 
for their destruction, may wrap up tlicir lewd 
conceptions in the obscurity of an impenetrable 
intrigue : they shall be detected at the day of 
decision ; their cause shall be carried before tlie 
tribunal of Jesus Christ, where their uonvictioii 
cannot be eluded by excuse, nor their punish- 
ment retarded by lamentation. 

But I liave yet to unfold profoundcr truths. 
I do not merely intend to inspire sinners with 
apprehensions of the severities of the last judg- 
ment, and the intolerable punisiiments of the 
world to come, lest the- peace in which tiicy in- 
dulge in the present life should only cherish in 
their heart a blind and impenitent hope of impu- 
nity. The Holy Spirit teaches us that their 
peace is itself a punishment. Sinnerg, s^ttend ! 
There is a new mode of vengeance, which belongs 
to God alone, — it is that of abandoning his ene- 
mies to their repose, and of punishing- them more 
effectually by their own obduracy and lethargic 
slumber, than though he infl'ctcd some exem- 
plary chastisement. In fact, thi^refore, Christians, 
it frequently happens that, from the very vehe- 
mence of his displeasure, God shuts up all his 
ai)ger within his own breast, in such a manner 
tiiat shiners, being themselves astonished at their 
prolonged prosperity, and the fortunate course of 
their affairs, ima(pne that tiiey have nothing to 
fear, and have no more any trouble of conscience. 
Such is that fatal drowsiness, tliat deathful slum- 
ber of which I have spoken. It is, ray brethren, 
the last plague that God sends to his enemies, 
it is the height of all calamities, it is the nearest 
approach to final impenitence, to ultimate and 
irretrievable ruin. 

To understand this it should be remarked, as 
the excellent maxim of holy divines, that *' by so 
much os sinners are severe censors of their own 
vices, by so much God relaxes, on their behalf, 
the severity of bis judgments.”* As it is written, 

Tcrtiil. dc Paenit., ii. 10. 


that God loves righteousness and abhors iniquity, 
so there is something within us which cries out 
against sin, and rises up against vice— something 
that takes part with God ; and this is a disposi- 
tion &vourablc to his reconciliation to us. But 
from the time that we are so unhappy as to be 
altogether in accordance with our sins, from the 
moment that, by the basest of crimes, we come 
to the point of abolishing in our heart the sacred 
truth of God, the impress of his finger and his 
lightr— the stamp of his sovereign justice — by 
overthrowing the solemn tribunal of conscience, 
which condemns every crime — tiic empire of 
God is destroyed, the audacity of rebellion is 
consummated, and our misery is all but remedi- 
less. 

Hence the great and living God, who knows 
that supreme happiness consists in serving and 
pleasing him, and that what remains for the 
improvement of those who arc distant from him 
by their crimes, is to be grieved and distressed 
at the calamity of having displeased him ; after 
having long despised his favours, his counsels, 
ills merciful warnings, and the strokes of liis 
hand, whicli have been given from time to time, 
not yet to punish with the utmost severity, but 
only to awaken us, — comes at last the final reso- 
lution. to take vengeance on ungrateful and in- 
sensible men ; withdraws his lioly illiuuinatioiifi, 
blinds and hardens tiicm, and, abandoning tlicin 
to a forgetfulness of his Divine commands, they 
are at the same time made to forget both theur 
salvation and themselves. 

And that this doctrine may appear fully fixed 
in the order of the judgments of God, I shall 
consider nothing accomplished if it be not clearly 
proved. 1 must therefore point out from Scrip- 
ture the progress of this mighty evil. The pro- 
phet Isaiah represents himself as liolding a cup 
in his hand, which he calls the cup of the Lord’s 
fury; — “which hast drunk at the hand of the 
Lord the cup of his fury.” (Isaiah li. 17.) And 
he declares it to be filled witli a draught which 
he will have sinners to drink — a draught foaming 
up like new wine to the head, and inebriating 
them. This drauglit, which intoxicates sinners, 
what is it else, than ttieir sins themselves, and 
the nnaddening desires to wliicli God abandons 
them? They drink us a first glass, and by 
little and little the head turns giddy, that is to 
say, in the ardour of their passions, reflection, 
tralf extinguished, emits only a dubious light, so 
that the soul is no longer enlightened as before ; 
the truths of religion, and the awfiil judgments of 
God are no longer seen, but as through a thick 
cloud. This is what is termed in Scripture, 
the spirit of error, which renders men waver- 
ing and unstable. Nevertheless, they still de-‘ 
plore their weakness, and cost some glances 
towards the virtue which they have forsaken ; 
their conscience wakes from time to time, and 
says, with a secret sigh, ** 0, mercy 1 O, chastity ! 
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O, innocence ! O the sanctity of baptism ! O the 
purity of Christianity I " Sense overpowers con« 
science ; they repeat the draught, till their 
strength diminishes and their sight grows dim : 
and yet some knowledge, some remembrance of 
God remains. Drink, drink, ye sinners, drink to 
the very last drop, swallow all to the very dregs. 
But what will they discover there ? " Thou 

hast drunken to the dregs of the cup of trem- 
bling, and wrung them out." And observe the 
strange effect ; — “ Thy sons have fainted, they 
he at the bend of all the streets, as a wild bull 
in a net." It is a representation of great sin- 
ners who, having been for a long time intoxicated 
with the wine of their passions and their criminal 
indulgences, at length lose all knowledge of 
God, and every sense of their guilt. They sin 
without hesitation; they remember it without 
sorrow; they confess it without compunction; 


they persevere in it without uneasiness ; they 
die in it without repentance. 

Open, then, your eyes, O sinners, and consider 
your state. While gratifying your evil desires, 
you drink a long forgetfulness of God ; a mortal 
slumber gains upon you, your understanding is 
obscured, your senses ore ehfeebled. Yet, as the 
apostle declares in Romans ii. 5, *‘Thou trea^ 
surest up unto thyself wrath against the May of 
wrath." His fury, long restrained, will suddenly 
burst with terrific ini^esty; then you will be 
aroused by an aw'ful blow, but aroused only to 
feel your intolerable punishment. Prevent so 
great a calamity. Awake! the hour "is come. 

Now is it high time to awake out of sleep." 
Aw'ake, and hear the warning, lest you aw'akc 
only to hear your sentence. Delay no longer*; 
this very hour in which 1 am speaking should, if 
you arc wise, be the hour of your awakening. X, 


DEMAND FOR POETRY. 
(From GrtincTs ** Americans.**) 


If the Americans are not all poets, they 
at least read poetry with an avidity which bor- 
ders on gluttony. Poetry is the necessary con- 
diment of an American newspaper. The first page 
of it IS always adorned by a poem, and tliere are 
some W'liich arc even graced wit]i half a dozen. 
Supposing only two titousund daily papers to be 
published in the United States, (which is but a 
small average, exclusive of semi-weekly and 
weekly publications,) and tlieir annual number 
will aniount to 73U,000. Allowing but one out 
of a thousand to be good, and you will have 7fi0 
good poems in the course of a year, which will 
make two volumes I2mo., and, consequently, 
more than is published iii a twelvemonth in any 
other part of the world. I w'onder no American 
bookseller has ever thought of ccdlcctmg these 
fugitive poems, which would certainly present a 
greater variety of entertainment than any one 
single volume. But the want of enterprise in the 
venders of books is supplied by the kindness of 
youths, who arc in the habit of composing volumes 
by pasting the best “ daily poems” to the blank 
leaves of their albums ; satisfying, in this manner, 
the cravings of their tastes, by paying a just 
tribute to the merits of the author. Let no one 
smile at the simphcity of this description. Chil- 
dren are sometimes better judges of poetry than 
adults; and, if they do not always understand 
what they are reading, their feelings are often 
better guides than the nicest distinctions of 
critics. Besides, who of all that read poetry 
pretend to understand it? Is poetry not often 


found the mord’ beautiful the more it is unintel- 
ligible? Let any one read Lord Leveson Gower's 
translation of Goethe's ** Faust,” or some of Cole- 
ridge’s translations of Schiller, and he will at 
once be satisfied of the truth of my assertion. Is 
' the author himself obliged to comprehend the 
sense of it ? Would this not be crushing genius 
I ill the cradle ? As long as these questions are 
I not satisfactorily answered, I am for the pasting 
' system of America, as being at once an easy, 

I cheap, and comprehensive method of transmitting 
the fame of our contemporaries to the latest pos- 
terity. Poetry is produced and consumed in Ame- 
rica ill* most enormous quantities. Besides the 
publications in the newspapers, to which I have 
already alluded, there hardly passes a day with- 
out ushering a new volume into existence, which 
is greedily read„ admired, censured ; but, at any 
rate, sold. There are, certainly, more poets among 
the Americans than prose writers, owing to a 
kind of musical impulse, which makes them ex- 
press themselves in rhymes. But, above all, it 
is the prevailing taste of the readers which calls 
for this extraordinary exertion on the part of the 
authors, as the manulactoiy of goods must in- 
crease with the consumption. The Agicricans, us 
a nation, are the most reading people on the face 
of the earth. 1 can safely assert, that there arc 
annually more volumes read in the United States 
of America than either in England, France, or 
Germany; but the favourite works are poetry 
and, next to them, novels. 


MEDICAL THEORIES. 

FIBST ABTICLE. 

Amongst the variously constituted minds i human beings, denominated “ the world," the 
which fluctuate and flow amid that mass ot subject pf medical theories may perliaps, in the 
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preiient,3ays of the uniTcrsal diffusion of know- 
ledge and infonnation, partake somewhat of the 
nature and quality of a standing jest, save where 
amongst the ilhtmmaH of some Medical Diffusion 
Society, it lifts up its head in its pride and lofti- 
ness of position and place, and proclaims itself 
by creation and birthright superior to its antago- 
nising brother, " Practice." And amongst its 
supporters and confederates we may find, after 
busy search, many who aspire to knowledge, and 
prudence, and all wisdom — ^with whom, however, 
tlie privacy and penetration of the closet hold a 
higlier degree of respect and favour than do the 
sod and oickening details of disease, which echo 
from the cold and the pallid lips of the suffering 
and the dying. Among such as these, the chief 
.employment and occupation is to bandy about 
words without either signification or idea, through 
nights, and weeks, and months, and years of time, 
and to pass their entire lives (or at least its chief 
and principal portion) in studying and discussing 
what is theory and what is not theory, instead of 
turning their attention to, and employing their 
minds in acquiring that careful and minute in- 
sight uito the destructive regions of disease, 
which will, sooner or later, prove, most certainly, 
both desirable and useful in pracrice. Our 
thoughts and sentiments on this subject will, we 
doubt not, appear most scandalously and shame- 
fully heretical to these followers and disciples 
of Galen and Sangradoj but, alas! we number 
the greatest amount of our days amongst the 
things that have been, and >ve may be likewise 
too late sensible of the truth and verity of that 
important maxim, which proclaims, vUa brevis 
aru longa. 

Lord Bacon, in one of his beautiful essays of 
wisdom, reckons it as a matter and subject 
worthy of surprise, that there should be more 
voyages than travels published, and that of those 
lands and countries where there is very little or 
nothing to be seen, there should'bc so much more 
written. Now, with all our high respect and 
admiration for the genius and talents of the great 
Verulam, we must state our conviction that the 
above remark may be, without falsity, admitted 
to be a very foohsh one for a great lawyer to 
make, inasmuch as his legal knowledge and in- 
formation ought ever to have taught him that 
the emptiest causes ever supply the longest 
pleadings— it would be quite correct to pve the 
same estimate of such a remark if made by Lord 
Bacon in his character of a great logician and 
metaphysician, who by the very rules whose 
study strengthens and finishes such a character as 
this latter one, must be aware that the bluest 
books contain the fewest ideas ; and that same 
observation obtains less notice and respect as 
made by Lord Bacon, who himself lent some 
heavy blows to that entire system which sup- 
posed the ezistenea of a vaeuum, and whoso 
ihBgls^ WMidtd, and imMsistod effort! did more 


to quell that hydra than those of any other mui 
who lived before or who has existed since. 

Premising our apologies for this Baconian 
digression we resume the consideration of our 
subject. Though in this day of our grey old age 
our studies and our devoted attentions to the 
subject of Medical Theories are fortunately long 
since terminated, yet even now the very sight of 
a medical library, with its old oaken carvings, 
and its shelves loaded with its numerous boarded, 
black letter, folios and quartos, the written trea- 
sures of ignorance, magic, and savage witchcraft, 
strikes us with an awful and indescribable horror 
— similar to that we should suffer from the crazy 
apparition of Banquo's ghost — our readers may 
smile at our superstitious weakness and folly, but 
as true as thjit our Miscellany has risen in circu- 
lation 10,000 every week since the first day of 
its publication, so truly does the appearance of 
either Cuthell's or Cullen's catalogues of medical 
books cause within us slight febrile exacerbations, 
attended by gentle rigors, nausea, and pains in 
the hypochondriac region , the exact geographical 
situation and position of which on the surface of 
the human frame we remember well, being sorely 
puzzled to discover in our earlier days, when we 
were taught to consider that dissection was the 
very acme of the art and mystery of carving. 

We do not believe that the parchments and 
papyri of the Alexandrian library heated all the 
baths of that great and luxurious city for three 
months ; but by all the truths and verities which 
we are now administering in the most palatable 
shape to our readers, we are very ready to bestow 
our conscience and afiirination on the belief that 
all the medical books which have ever been 
written in Great Britain, from the earliest days of 
the Caxton press down to the present time, 
would most certainly keep all the baths in the 
United Kingdom at the boiling point for a 
twelvemonth or more ; and indeed we are quite 
sure that nine-tenths of them could not be em- 
ployed for a better purpose. We occasionally 
(when not beset by that black spirit, the printers’ 
devil, for ” copy") drop in to cast our grey eyes 
over the earlier scenes of our surgical attend- 
ance and practice, in the wards of our great 
London hospitals. In our days there was no 
library" or reading-room there ; but, alas I a 
change has come over them as over us, and on 
the now heavily laden and groaning shelves, we 
perceived, a few days since, that the manager, 
who we verily believe is more fit to be kept in a 
lunatic asylum than in a library, had placed on 
the same row, and in closest approximation, 
** Wadd’s Commentaries on Croup and Cor- 
pulency" and “ Fox’s Book of Martas." Often, 
since the day on which we made this detestable 
discovery, have we passed this haunted shelf, and 
as often have we sighed in spirit, “ Oh for an 
Omar, and no deputy-lieutenant to control his 
pious intentions t * 
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Our non-medical readers may perhaps by this 
time have discovered that we form a unit* among 
the countless, starving hundreds who, in this vast 
metropolis, have piously pledged themselves to 
pills and purgatives, and may therefore be ready 
to consider that we are speaking unjustly of, and 
dealing hardly by, a profession to which (if we 
do not starve by the way) we may be one day 
indebted both for fame and fortune, liut they 
will perhaps suspend their judgment for a while, 
or even go so far, when the gently melting mood 
is on them, as to commiserate the utter hardness, 
injustice, and severity of our lot — the lot of us, 
the elder Galens of the day; when they are told 
that besides feeling pulses all day, adiinnistering 
jalap — acting the part of Paracelsus all day and 
Lueina all night ; driving, nding, walking ; bleed- 
ing, toothdrawing, vaccinating, blistering, and a 
thousand other things besides, we must all be 
doomed at one fatal period or other of our lives 
to write a book, and what is worse still, we have 
to read for a book. We have now before us a 
long list of worm-eaten and moth-destroyed 
tomes, which were read once by a departed 
friend of ours, whose predestined period of life 
at which he was to WTite a book had arrived ex- 
actly on the very day that Buchan the domestic 
iiH'dicino-mongcr gave up the ghost and mediciiio 
too at the sumo period of time. W’e learn from 
a record in his Miscellany, (Miscellanies were in 
vogue even in those jiious ancestral days of our 
forefathers, gentle reader,) that when he had shed 
the la.st tear over the giave of Buchan he re- 
turned home and forgot his sorrows and griefs 
for tlie lamented dead in reading for his projected 
work. It will not be necessiiry foi us to enu- 
merate the titles of the books, we will content 
ourselves with specifying their number and the 
subjects they dealt in. They imduded two hun- 
dred and forty treatises on the plague, as many 
on scarlet fever, and as many on suioll-pox ; four 
hundred on fevers, twenty on chilblains, six com- 
plete and finished treatises on corns, fifty on the 
gout, two hundred on rheumatism, five thousand 
on inflammation of various kinds ; besides 
systems of physic, systems of midwifery, systems 
of anatomy, systems of surgery, nosologies with- 
out end, and treatises in folio, quarto, octavo, and 


I duodecimo, on more evils than ever wpre con- 
I tained in Pandora's box, without remorse or 
mitigationof bulk, and number, and emptiness, to 
say nothing of botany, and chemistry, and drug, 
medicine, and pharmacy, and of ten or tw'enty 
dissertations on the itch. He was not writing 
for a degree, a wife, a doctorate in Madagascar, 
or a professorship in Kamschatka or the moon, 
but simply and solely for a book. And what 
w'Bs the end of all this toil ? A lancet, a blister, 
calomel and salts. 

But, alas for my reading fnendl — he is dead now, 
and the truth may be spoken — in spite of all the 
hundred thousand volumes of all agesi shapes, 
sizes and types, over which he pored and pon- 
dered, men, and women, and children have gone 
on dying pretty nearly at the same rate since his 
death, as they did before, and will we suppose do 
the same until death shall have no more do- 
iniiiion over us. Tliis very abnormal hatred, which 
w'c have ever felt towards medical books, has in- 
duced us seriously to consider the propriety of 
extending our patronising propensities towards 
those paragons of medical utilitarianism — the 
quacks — a race of created beings who hold out 
to you neither illusion nor deception, neither 
treachery or fraud ; their open-hearted singleness 
of ehameter, their strength of truth, and firmness 
of belief in the doctrines they support, encourage, 
and espouse, affords us a noble example, worthy 
. of being followed in all climes and ages of the 
I world, in all states and existences of society. They 
f Jives and our time too. " Here are the 
pills," say they, **that will cure all your dis- 
eases— here is the koran, you may burn your 
books.” Can wo be toi» thankful? They are 
sent upon earth to preserve and prolong our lives, 
and in return for their kind assistance and affec- 
tionate advice, we spurn them from our doors, 

I we prosecute and imprison them, we show them 
up 111 the newsp^ers and police offices, and the 
man who by foul swrearing causes one of these 
gentle creatures to cross the waters in a convict 
pleasure boat for life, is considered as a canonised 
saint for the remainder of his mortal existence. 
Verily quacks are a race of people hardly dtfalt 
with ; they are truly amongst the rejected and 
the outcasts of society. 


THE CROCODILE. 

(From the German of KrtamMuher.') 


In animnt times, a multitude of people wandered 
from their habitations, and came to the country 
through which the river Nile directs its course, 
lliey rejoiced over the beautiful stream and its 
lovely water, and erected dwellings on the shore. 

* We unit utterly diwlRhn all ooatemporaneoui cre»> 
lion with I ri d u a eB . 


But in a short time that dreadful monster, the 
crocodile, came out of the river, and wounded 
man and beast. 

Then the people prayed to their god Osiris^ 
and begged him to deliver them from this enemy. 
But Osiris answered by the mouth of his wise 
priest, and said, "Is it not eno'ugh that the 
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dmnity has given you strength and understand- 
ing ? Whoever asks for aid when he can help 
himself, supplicates in vain. 

Now they took up swords aud clubs, and 
attacked tlie enemy in his grassy retreat. They 
erected dams and places of defence, and in a few 
days accomplished a work of which they thought 
themselves incapable. Thus they became con- 
scious of a strength which, in a subsequent age, 
laid the foundations of lofty columns knd noble 
pyramids: and they discovered many arts aud 
instruments which were previously unknown to 
them. 

For if struggle with the mighty awakens and 
improves the slumbering strength of man. 

But yet the iniiabitants of the Nile were in 
want of instruments to complete their triumph 
over their mailed enemy, as long as they remained 
in the river. They could drive them back in a 
short time, whenever they were bold enough to 
approach the laud, and with this they were 
satisfied. 

By degrees, however, they lost their zeal for 
resistance. Tlic animals became larger, and in- 
creased in number. Their rage was fearful. 
Tiien this foolish and slumbering people resolved 
to worship the crocodile as a god. 

They brought him, voluntarily, rich offerings, 
and the enemy became more powerful than ever ; 
but the people sunk into stupid inactivity. 

For slavery and mental bondage makes roan 
base and cowardly. 


At length the overstrained bow breaks asunder, 
and vengeance reaches the tyrant. Osiris inter- 
fered, and summoned them, by the mouth of the 
wise priest, to a new contest. The struggle 
began, and the river was red with the blood of 
the slain. 

Already the combatants began to be weary, 
when the priest and the afflicted people cried to 
Osiris for aid, and the divinity listened to the 
supplication. A small animal called the Ichneu- 
mon stood on the shore of the Nile. Behold!” 
cried the priest, “here is help from Osiris.” 
“ How ! do you mock us ?” exclaimed the whole 
multitude of the people. 

Then the priest answered and said, “ Wait 
for the event, and trust in a higher power. He 
can end th/; greatest troubles by the simplest 
means.” 

The number of tlie enemy soon began to 
diminish. The people regarded the small animal 
with wonder. In silent activity it sought the 
eggs and the brood of the crocodile. It de- 
stroyed, in a moment, hundreds before they were 
hatched, and delivered the land of its plague ; 
a deliverance which so many licads and hands 
could not accomplish. 

“ Behold I” said the wise priest, “if you wish 
to annihilate an evil, begin at the bud and the 
root; then the smallest means will effect that 
which, at a later period, man cannot accom- 
plish.” 


INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 


I no not wonder that poets and moralists have 
gazed, with intense interest, and with unutter- 
able emotions, upon infancy and childhood. Tlie 
young human creature just ushered into life is 
an object of unspeakable interest. Wliat a pros- 
pect is before it! — What undeveloped faculties 
does it possess! — What a part it may yet act upon 
the theatre of the world ! — What a sea of sorrow 
and calamity it may have to pass through I — What 
inhnite glories may encircle it on the eternal 
mount of God ! — Wliat unspeakable sorrows may 
gather around it in the dark pit of endless 
despair ! 

Can we look upon this young creature just 
bursting into life, just starting into immortal 
existence, itself unconscious of its mysterious 
powers, and we totally ignorant of its final des- 
tiny, without deep and solemn interest! All 
that we know with certainty in relation to it is— 
that trouble and death are before it I And yet, 
upon the forefront of these evils, mercy is 
written with a fair and plain hand. For trouble, 
under the sanctifying influence of the Holy 
Spirit, brings us back from our wanderings to 
; and death, though its hand be rough and 
icy, opens* the door that admits us into the pure 


mansions of celestial blessedness. Hence there 
is no less truth than poetry in the exclamation 
of Mrs. Hemans, — 

“ Cazo on — lovely clnldtioocl'H lip nnd check 
Mantling beneath its earnest brow of thought ; 

Uaze — ^yet what scest thou in those fair, and nicok, 

And fragile tilings, ns but for sunshine wrought? 

Thou secst what grief must nurture fur the sky. 

What death must fusliion for eternity ” 

In one point of view, childhood is a most in 
tcresting season. It is the spring-time of life — 
the season when flowers bloom, when the air is 
balm, and all nature full ot sights and sounds of 
loveliness. No parent can contemplate this 
period of life — can think what it was to him, and 
what it now is to his offspring — ^to those young 
beings whose joyous looks and thoughtless 
prattle often cheer his heart, without deep and 
unutterable emotions. For he cannot but re- 
member that the frosts of autumn, and the rough 
winds of winter, will soon wither those ven^ 
beauties, and spread bleak desolation over all 
this faiiy scene I It is then that a parent leams 
to estimate aright the privilege of a throne of 
grace, to which ho can go, and ‘seek heavenly 
guidance and almighty protection for his beloved 
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offspring. Yea, and as he bows before the mercy- 
seat, and tiiinks of his own mortality — thinks 
what will become of his dear children when his 
head is laid low in the dust, he cannot but thank 
the Lord for that voice of encouragement which 
comes to him saying, “ Leave thy fatherless 
children, I will preserve them alive ; and let thy 
widows trust in me.* How does man’s mortality 
endear a mercy-seat to him, and draw his affec- 
tions up to a covenant-keeping God ! 

I presume that every one has felt that if he 
could go back to childhood, and have the order- 
ing of the influences that, from the first, were 
brought to bear upon his mind, he would be able 
to start in life at a much Ingher point of excel- 
lence, and have the prospect of accomplishing 
a far greater amount of good. TJiis, however, 
we cannot do. To the hands of parents are 
committed the work, and the momentous respon- 
sibility, of moulding the character of all who 
successively appear on the stage of human life. 
It is, therefore, of no slight importance to trace 
tiic operations of mind in childhood, and to mark 
the effect of influences brought to bear upon it 
at that period. It is these influences that will 
mould, and fashion, and shape the intellectual 


and moral image that will be fully developed in 
manhood. The features of that image, which 
will one day stand forth in distinct and visible 
lines, may, to a great extent, be known from the 
character of the moral influences brought to bear 
upon the young mind. ** Train up a child in 
the way he should go, and, when he is old, he 
will not depart from it.” If those influences are 
holy and heavenly, faith, with her microscopic 
glass, will enable us to discover the embryo of 
the future flower, and apply to a moral intelli- 
gence what was said of a certain form of vegetable 
existence. 

“ Here lies a bulb, the child of earth, ” 

Buned all re beneath the clod; 

* * * • * « 

’Tis said that microscopic power 

Might thioiigh its swaddling folds deserjr 
The infant imago of the flow or. 

Too exquisite to^mect the eye. 

This Tcmal suns and nuns will swell, 

I'lll from Its dark abode it peep— > 


Two shapely leaves will first unfold ; 

Then, on a smooth, clastic stem 
The verdant bud shall turn to gold, 
And open m a diadem." 


LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 

CHAFTEa II. 


Accoedino to her general style of living, Lady 
Stanhope could not bo seen before the hours 
of three or four in the afternoon. We were 
each conducted into a narrow species of cell — 
dark and unfurnished. Breakfast wa.s served up 
to us ; and throwing ourselves upon the divan, we 
awaited the summons of the invisible hostess of 
this romantic dwelling. I slept until three, wlien 
I was informed that her ladyship awaited me. 1 
traversed a courtyard, a garden, a kiosk hung 
with jasmin flowers, then two or three sombre 
corridors, and 1 was then introduced by a little 
negro child into the cabinet of Lady Hester. It 
was filled with so dark an obscurity that 1 could 
scp'ocly distinguish the serene, noble, softened, 
and majestic features of the white figure that, robed 
in the oriental costume, arose from the divan, and 
advanced towards me with extended hand. Lady 
Hester appeared about the age of fifty, and she 
had those traces that years cannot alter; frc.sh- 
ness, colour and grace depart with youth, but 
when beauty is in the form, and in the hnear 
traces of the countenance, and in the dignity, 
majesty, and thoughtful physiognomy of man or 
woman, beauty changes with the different epochs 
of life, but does not pass away. Such was the 
beauty of Lady Stanhope. On her head she 
wore a white turban, having in the front a fillet 
of purple linen, falling down on each side to the 
shoulders; a long yellow cachmeer shawl, a 
large Turkish robe of white silk, with floating 


sleeves, enveloped her in its simple and majestic 
folds ; and through an opening in the white dress, 
over her bosom, was a second robe, of Persian 
stuff, worked with ricli flowers, which was fastened 
around her neck by a clasp of pearls. Y'ellow 
Turkish-Morocco boots, fringed with silk, com- 
pleted this beautiful oriental costume, which she 
wore witli the freedom and grace of one who has 
worn none other since her youth. 

** You have indeed come from a great distance 
to see a hermit,” said Lady Hester, “ be wel- 
comed. I receive but few strangers, scarcely one 
or two in a year, but your letter gratified me, and 
1 was anxious to know more of one who. like 
myself, loved God, nature, and solitude. Besides, 
something tells me that our stars were friendly, 
and that we shall mutually agree. 1 see with 
pleasure that my prophecy has not deceived me, 
and your features, that I now see, and the simple 
sound of your step as you traversed the corridor, 
have given me sufficient intelligence of you not 
to repent having desired to see you. Be seated, 
and let us converse ; we arc already friends.” 

‘‘ How, Lady,” said I, “ can you so soon 
honour with the name of a friend one whose life 
and name are totally unknown to you? You 
know not who 1 am.” 

“ That is true,” she replied, “ I know not what 
you are according to the world, nor what you 
have done since you have lived among mankind, 
but 1 already know what you ore hlfore God. 
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Do not take me for insane, as the world often 
does, but 1 cannot resist the wish of speaking 
to you with open heart. There is a science 
which is now lost to Europe, it was born in the 
east and has never perished, it liveth there still. 
I possess it. I read the stars. We are all 
children of some of those celestial fires, which 
presided at our birth, the happy or malignant 
influence of which is written in our eyes, on our 
foreheads, in our features, in the lines on the 
hand, in the shape of the foot, in our gestures, 
and in our aspects. I have only seen you for a 
few minutes, and 1 already know you, as though 
1 iiad lived with you for an age. Do you wish 
that 1 should reveal it to you, that 1 should pro> 
phesy to you your destiny ?” 

** Be careful. Lady,** 1 answered, with a sigh ; 
** I do not deny that of which 1 am ignorant. I 
will not aifirm that in the realms of visible and 
invisible nature, beings of an inferior order, like 
man, arc not under the influence of superior in> 
telligenccs, such as stars or angels are, but I 
want not their revelations to know myself, cor> 
rupt, infirm, and miserable as 1 am. And as to the 
secrets of my future destiny, 1 should profane that 
Divinity who hides them from me, were 1 to 
demand them of a creature. As regards tlie 
future, 1 believe but in God, in liberty, and in 
virtue.” 

“ I do not care,” she answered, believe what 
you will : as to myself, I evidently see that you 
arc t)om under the influence of these happy stars 
powerful and good, who have gifted you with 
analogous qualities, and who will conduct you to 
an end, that I could indicate to you, from this 
day, if you would wish it. It is God who has 
led you here to enlighten your soul ; you are 
one of those men of ardour and good<will, whom 
he receives as instruments for the wonderful 
works that he will shortly accomplish among 
mankind. Do you believe that the reign of the 
Messiah has arrived 

“ I answer you,** I replied, " by stating that I 
am born a Christian.” 

“ Christian,” she answered, with a gentle smile, 
“ I also am a Christian, but he whom you call the 
Christ, has he not said, * I speak to you again by 
parables, but he who cometh after me will speak 
to you in spirit and in truth.* Well, that is what 
we now wait for. He is the Messiah who is not 
yet come, but who is not far off, whom we shall 
see with our eyes, and for whose coming every 
thing in this world is being prepared I How will 
you answer this? and how can you deny or 
retract the very words of the Evangelist that I 
have recited to you? what are your reasons for 
believing in Christ?” 

“ Permit me. Lady,” I answered, “ to decline 
entering into this discussion with you, I do not 
even enter into it with myself. There are two 
lights for .man, one which enlightens the spirit, 
which is subject to discusaon and doubt, and 


which frequently leads to aberration and error, 
the other, which enlightens the heart, and never 
deceives, for it is at once evidence and conviction, 
and for us mortals truth is nothing but convic- 
tion. God alone possesses truth as truth, we 
only possess it as faith. I believe in Christ 
because he brought down upon earth the most 
sainted doctrine, the most fruitful and Divine that 
has ever yet been reflected upon human intellect. 
A doctrine so holy could not be the result of 
deception or falsehood. The doctrines of Christ 
arc known by their morality as the tree is 
known by its fruits — the fruits of Christianity. 
1 speak of those fruits that are to ripen in the 
future ages, more than of tliose that have been 
already gathered, and are become corrupted — 
fruit infinite, perfect, and Divine, — ^the doctrine 
of which is Divine, the author of which is 
a Divine Word, as he has thus called himself. 
Such arc the reasons why I am a Christian ; 
such is the religious controversy which I hold 
with myself ; with others I liold none : you can 
only prove to man that which he already be- 
lieves.” 

“ But,” replied she, “ do you find the social, 
political, and religious world, well ordained ? and 
do you not feel that which all the world feels,— 
the want, the necessity of a Ilcvealer, of a Re- 
deemer, of tiiat Messiali that we look for, and 
that we already behold in our hopes ? ’* 

As regards that,” 1 replied, “ it is another 
qu(>stion. None suffer more than myself, or 
groan from the universal w'ailing of nature, of 
mankind, and of society; none confess more 
deeply to the enormous abuses of social, politi- 
cal, and religious systems ; no one desires or 
hopes more from the benefit of a reparation of 
these intolerable evils of humanity; no one is 
more fully convinced that the Repairer of all 
these can be none other than a Divine Being. 
If you conitider this as the awaiting of a Messiah, 
1 await for it as you do ; and, more than you, I 
pant for its near appearance ; like you, yet even 
more than you, 1 perceive in the shaken creeds 
of mankind, in the tumult of his ideas, in the 
void in his heart, in the depravity of his social 
state, in the repeated shaking of his political in- 
stitutions, all the symptoms of an overthrow, or 
of a near and imminent revival. 1 believe that the 
Almighty shows himself always at the precise 
moment where all that is human is insufficient, 
where man confesses that he can do nought for 
himself. I believe, therefore, in a Messiah, who 
shall appear in the times of our own epoch ; but 
in that Messiah I do not see the Christ, who has 
nought more to give us in lessons of wisdom, of 
virtue, and of truth ; but 1 see him whom Christ 
has announced would come after him. — That 
Holy Spirit is always stirring up and assisting 
man, always revealing unto him, according to his 
time and his wants, that which he ought to do 
and to know. That this Divine Spirit is incar- 
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nate in man or in doctrine, in fact or in idea, 
signifies little, it is ever Him, be it roan or doc- 
trine, circumstance, or thoughts I believe in 
him, I hope in him, 1 wait for him, and, more 
than you, lady, I invoke him. You perceive, 
therefore, that we can understand one another, 
and that our stars are not relatively so divergent 
as this conversation might at first have led you 
to believe.” 

She sighed; her eyes, sometimes veiled by 
slight tears os I confessed to her my Christianity, 
became enlightened with a tenderness of regard, 
and a lightness that was almost supernatural. 

Believe what you will," said she, ” you are 
not the less one of those men for whom 1 have 
watched, whom Providence has sent to me, and 
who have a great portion to acconyilish in the 
work which is being prepared. You will soon 
return to Europe. Europe is finished : France 
alone has a great mission to accomplish. You 
will participate in it ; I know not yet in what 
manner ; but 1 can tell you of it this evening, if 
you should wish it, when I have consulted your 
stars. 1 know not yet the name of them all ; I 
see at present more than three — I distinguish 
four — ^perhaps five — and, who knoweth V perhaps 
many more. One of them is certainly Mercury, 
who giveth brilliancy and colour to the intellect 
and the word. You must become a poet ; it may 
be read m your eyes, and in the superior portion 
of your figure. Lower than this, you are under 
the influence of stars totally different, and almost 
opposed. There is an influence both of eneigy 
and of action. There is of the sunbeam, also,” 
said slie, suddenly, “ in the position of your head, 
and in the manner in winch you droop it over 
your left shoulder. Be thankfiil to God ; there 
are few men who are bom under more than one 
star ; few whose star is happy ; fewer still whose 
star, however favourable, is not counterbalanced 
by the malignant influence of an opposing one. 


You, on the contrary, have many, and all har- 
moniously arranged for your service, and all of 
them interaiding each other in your favour. 
What is your name?” I told her. “I had 
never heard it before,” replied she, with the ac- 
cents of truth. 

Such, lady, is glory! I have composed 
some verses, in my lifetime, which have caused 
my name to be repeated a million times, by all 
the literary echoes of Europe ; but that echo has 
been too weak and feeble to traverse the surface 
of your seas, and the heights of your mountains ; 
and here 1 am as a new being, a man completely 
unknown, a name never heard. I cannot but 
feel flattered by the kindly favour which you 
have shown me; 1 only owe it to you and to 
myself.” 

“ Yes,” said she, “ poet or not, I love you, and 
I hope in you ; but assured that wc shall see 
each other again. You will return unto the 
West : but you will retard not your return unto 
the East, it is your country.” 

” It is, at least,” I answered, “ the land of my 
thought and my imagination.” 

“ Do not smile,” she replied, ” it is your coun- 
try, the land of your fathers ; 1 am quite assured 
of it now : look at your foot.” 

** I sec nothing,” said I, ” but the dust of your 
paths which covers it, and of which I should be 
ashamed in a European saloon.” 

'* That is nothing,” replied she, ” look again at 
your foot ; I had not even myself carefully re- 
garded it. See, the instep is elevated ; there is, 
between the heel and the toes, when your foot 
is on the ground, a space siiflicieut for water to 
course under, without overflowing it. It is the 
foot of the Arab, the foot of the East , you are 
a son of these chiimtes, and we are approacliiug 
that day when every one shall enter into the 
territory of his fathers. — We shall meet again.” 


OLD NEWSPAPER. 


STANZAS ON AN 

Onk morn, about a hundred years ago, 

This chronicle was usher’d into life, 

Record of human happiness and woe, 

Of foreign fury, and of civil strife. 

Just issued from the teeming press, perchance 
On the peer’s breakfast-board the clean sheet lay, 
While with a listless and a lordly glance. 

He Bcann’d the stirring topics of the day. 

Or on some summer’s eve, it might have been, 
\^en pore and coolmg breezes were abroad, 

The country squire, with most sagacious mien, 

A careful glance upon the page bestow’d. 

Or here with throbbing heart, and weeping eye. 

The maid might read her warrior lover’s doom } 
This the Bad cause of many a bursting sigh 
That scap’d her in her dimly lighted room. 


Weddings, and bankruptcies, and want, and woe, 
These form a leaf of thy great volume, Time I 

And here the inward grief, that passeth show,” 
The mourner’s grief, perchance demands a line. 

The mourner’s grief I he is no mourner now ; 

The pnsoner’s pang I a touch hath act him free ; 

Both he who ruled, and those once wont to bow— 
He bears no sway — they no more bend the knee. 

Go I read a homily to living men, 

Those of a former age were great as they ; 

Warriors were valiant, princes powerful then, 
Time’s gorgon hath transform’d (hem into clay. 

Bear them a solemn message firom the skies, 

Tell them thy page bath surviv'd learning’s breath; 

Teach them that wisdom’s essence only l|pB 

In making life an antidote for death. K.W.M. 
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MEN AND THINGS. 


Hoosh WiLUA»8.>-Thi8 celebrated individual ia 
well known as the founder of the State of Providencci 
Rhode Island, the first goveromeot which ever allowed 
foil civil and rel^ouii liberty. In August, 1836, the 
lUiode Tdand Historical Society resolved on a festival 
in celebration of the completion of two dentnries from 
the establishment of the state. The following is an 
extract of a letter addressed to the meeting, by Dr. 
W. E. Cbanning, of Boston, who was prevented from 
attending the festival 

Other communities have 'taken pride in tracing 
their origin to heroes and conquerors. 1 boast more 
of Ro^ Williams, the founder of my native state. 
The triumph which he gained over the prejudices of 
his age wis, in the view of reason, more glorious than 
the bloody victories which stain almost every page of 
history; and his more generous exposition of the 
rights of conscience, of the independence of religion 
on the magistrate, than had been adopted before his 
time, givea him a rank among the lights and benefac- 
tors of the world. When 1 think of him as penetrat- 
ing tiie wilderness, not onlr that he might worship 
God according to his own convictions of truth and 
duty, but that he might prepare an asylum where the 
persecuted of all sects might enjoy the same religious 
freedom, I see in him as perfect an example of the 
spirit of liberty as any age has furnished. 

Venerable confessor in the cause of freedom and 
truth I May his name be precious and immortal I 
May his spirit never die in the community which he 
founded I May the obscurest individual, and the most 
unpopular sect or party, never be denied those rights 
of free investigation, of free utterance of their convic- 
tions, oyi which this state is established I ** 

SupxnsTiTioiv OF PouTDGAL.—- 1 was ill and shiv- 
ering, though the evening was really warm ; I there- 
fore gladly established myself in the kitchen, for the 
sake of its roaring fire. The room was spacious, and 
imperfectly lighted, the chimney huge, and the roof 
high and pointed. Here 1 observed a man of singular 
appearance, sitting apart, and neither speaking him- 
self, nor spoken to by others. His face was pale and 
haggard, his eyes deep sunk, and his hairs were pre- 
maturely grey. The borderer whispered in my ear 
that he was one of the dreadful Lobishomens, a de- 
voted race, held in mingled horror and commisera- 
tion, and never mentioned without emotion by the 
Portuguese peasantry. They believe that if a woman 
be delivered of seven male infadts successively, the 
seventh, by an inexplicable fatality, becomes subject 
to the powers of darkness, and is compelled, on every 
Saturday evening, to assume the likeness of an ass. 
So changed, and followed by a horrid train of dogs, 
he is forced to run an impious race over the moors, 
and through the villages, nor is allowed an interval of 
rest till the dawning Rabltoth terminates his sufferings, 
and restores him to his human shape. If, therefore, 
a peasant chance to meet a pale and weary traveller 
at an early hour on a Sunday morning, he shudders, 
and in fancy sees the traces left by the infernal chase 
Upon the stranger’s haggard countenance. A wound 
inflicted upon the poor victim of this unhallowed 
agency during the very act of transformation, can alone 
release him from such an accursed bondage ; a libera- 
tion supposed to be most rarely effected, because few 
men have courage to behold the appalling change in 
progress, and still fewer have sufficient coolness to 
strike the critical blow at the exact moment. Such 
is the superstition of the Lobuhomens, diffused more 
or less over the whole of Portugal, but subject to dif- 
ferent versions in different districts, and only credited 
implicitly in the wild and lonely wastes of Alentejo. 
— jPer/vpq/ and Galhcia, 

Indian Ink.— T he Chinese, or, as it is^ miscalled. 


Indian ink, has been erroneously supposed to consist 
of the secretion of a species of te/»a, or cuttle-fish. 
It is, however, all manufactured from lamp-black and 
gluten, with the addition of a little musk to give it a 
more agreeable odour. Pere Contancin gave the fol- 
lowing as a process for making the ink : — ** A number 
ofligbted wjcks ore put into a vessel full of oU. Over 
this is hung a dome or funnel-shaped cover of iron, at 
such a distance as to receive the smoke. Being well 
coated with lamp-black, this is brushed off and col- 
lected upon paper. It is then well mued in a mortar 
with a solution of gum or gluten, and when reduced 
to .the consistence of paste, it is put into little moulds, 
where it receives those shapes and impressions with 
which h comes to this country. It is occasionally 
maifufactured in a great variety of forms and sizes, 
and stamped with ornamental devices, either plain or 
in gold and various colours . — The Chtneee, by J, F. 
Davie. 

GaxKN Fi£lo8 and Gardrns. — Perhaps there is 
no country in the world where green fields and quiet 
out-of-the-way places are more eagerly sought for than 
in England. I speak not of the enjoyment of them 
occasionally, but a thirst to possess some such spot, 
which has stimulated many a man to industry, such as 
few save Englishmen can contend with. Look only at 
London 1 What numbers you meet on a summer's 
evening, walking home to tbeir picturesque dwellings, 
which lie perhaps five miles from the city. They care 
not for the fatigue of the long walk — ^nay, it refreshes 
them after a long day’s application to business, and 
they feel a pleasure in knowing they will meet a lovely 
wife, and fair healthful children awaiting the return at 
the garden-gate- perchance their ears will be ni rested 
by a sound of laughter echoing from the smooth green- 
sward, where they arc romping and tumbling over each 
other. Look at the healthful families that daily pour into 
the metropolis: they are not indwellers of the city, 
but live where the blackbird sings them to sleep in the 
evening, and where the early lark is heard singing 
above the paddock on which the chamber windows 
open. Many a father leans with aching head over the 
time-worn desk in the city, that his family may enjoy 
the pure air of the suburb. Many a merchant plods 
through the dull and feverish calculation of trafficTor 
years, that be may at last retire to some quiet cottage 
which be can call bis own, and spend the remainder of 
his days in peace. And is there no love of nature in 
all this * Watch some old citizen, seated in his little 
summer-house, — one who has been city-dried for fifty 
years of his life, — ^view him eyeing his little garden, 
and you will at once discover that he feels amply re- 
warded for all he has undergone. These things are 
beyond the reach of the poor ; but still the heaths, 
and commons, and green fields ore not. There is a 
pleasure in contemplating the happiness of others; 
and although we may never be so fortunate as to pos- 
sess one of these earthly paradises, still there is no- 
thing to hinder us from occasionally enjoying ourselves 
in similar scenes. We have yet left a few lovely places, 
where the flowers spring forth, and the shady trees 
offer a shelter, and the free birds carol as loudly as 
they did of yore. 

There is nothing more delightftil than for a poor 
man to have the right of walking over some rich gen- 
tleman’s estate. He enjoys the wealth of his neigh- 
bour without envying him ; he feels it is his own for 
the time, and lays the same claim to the fragrant 
breeze and the cool shade of the venerable trees os the 
lord of the estate. He sees the stately deer troop 
before him with as much pleasure as (he owner of the 
soil ; he enjoys a wealth which leaves the proprietor 
BO poorer, and partakes of the happiness that renders 
others happy without diminishing the store.— -Jfif/er. 
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THE COSMOGONY OF MOSES. 

ABTICLC II. 


So when the evening had come, and the morn- 
ing had come, one complete day or revolution 
oi light and darkness, God, according to our cos- 
mologist, resumed his operations, by causing a 
part of the waters to be evaporated through the 
expanded air. “ Let there be an expanse,”* 
said he, “ amidst the waters, which may separate 
waters from waters.” And this separation is said 
to have taken place in the course of the second 
day, during which the atmosphere assumed the 
quality It lias of raising such a number of small 
particles from the surface of the watery element 
as are necessary to lorni those copious showers 
by which the earth is fertiliAd. and without 
which it would be incapable of jfroducing any 
thing. 

Still, howx'vcr, was the earth covered with , 
waters; and a new operation was requisite to j 
disperse these into projier receptacles, that the j 
dry land might appear. This is called the work | 
of the second day, and produced the distinction j 
of earth and seas.f The lormer was now fit for j 
vegetation, and was accordingly covered with j 
grass, herbs, and trees, capable of re-producing 
themselves. This was the work of the third 

/1»17 
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By this time the atmosphere was sufficiently 
expanded and attenuated to admit the rays of 
the sun and other heavenly luminaries, which { 
now, on the fourth day, bi‘gan to shine with full > 
splendour upon the earth, and of which the in- ; 
fluence was necessary to the preservation and | 

diaw- , 
c and j 


growth of the vegetable creation. On the fifth 
day the waters were peopled with fishesK^and the 
air with flying creatures ; and on the sixth, the 
dry land was peopled with reptiles, beasts, and 
man. 

Dr. Geddes, whose system we have thus un- 
folded, concludes his statement by remarking, 
“Such is the very concise account which our 
historian (namely, Moses) gives of the creation 
of the heavens and of the earth, or, as the order 
runs in another place, “ of the earth q|pd of the 
heavens;” as if the writer had meant to explain 
his own theory, and to limit the six days’ crea- 
tion to the rescuing of the earth from a state of 
desolation and darkness, by making light to shine 
forth upon it through the medium of expanded 
air, and the waters tlmt covered it to subside and 
be collected into their proper places.*' 

Whatever ingenuity this hypothesis displays, 
it does not, in my view', perfectly accord with 
the Scripture narrative, which is not less simple, 
w'hile It is far more comprehensive. Hence we 
prefer their notion of the extent of the six days’ 
creation who consider it as embracing the solar 
system, though not in the precise order in which 
the statement is made in the first chapter of 
(Jenesis. Wc may fairly apply the critical ex- 
planation of Dr. Geddes to the work of the fourth 
day, and suppose that the sun, moon, and planets, 
with the earth, were formed together; that the 
sun was created when the command was given 
" Let there be light;” and that the whole pro- 
cess was then carried on in the manner which 
the former hypothesis describes. This is the 
view of the subject given by the authors of the 


which Mo'.cs is the liistoiian, was neither con- 
wipiwsc itrBi- earth alone, nor extended to the 

vaters below | whole universe. The relation which all .the 
planets of the solar system bear to the same illu- 
minating body, countenances the conjecture that 
they, together with the luminary by which they 
arc enlightened, w’erc all created at one period ; 


, th .... 

ail our was have a coniinuuic.itioii Hrnce the jraalnnbt 
■A) s, God hath “ founded the eui th upon the sens, and pstnb- 
luhed It upon the floods," and again, that “he h.tth 
stretched It upon the watcre*’ It was evidently Irom these 
rcpositoriCB tliat tlie wateis hail co\cicd the earth nt the 
time of the six dnvs* crcaticn ; and the same .ire the springs 
oi “fountains of the deep,’ that were bioken up at the 
time of the universal deluge 

[No. 16. Awux. 19, 1837.— 2</.] Vol. i. 


“ On the supposition that the whole solar sys- 
tem was created at once, — which has, at least, 
the merit of doing no violence to the narrative 
of Moses, — the creation of the sun and the other 
planets may be understood to have been earned 
on at the same time with the creation of the 
• R 
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earth, lii that ease, even in tlie course of the 
first day, though no longer than our present days, 
those bodies might be reduced to such oidcr, and 
'their relative motions so far established, as to 
begin the distinction between ligiit and darkness 
— day and night. On the second day we natu- 
rally understand from Moses’s narrative, that the 
atmospliere was purified, and the specific gravities 
of aqiK'ous vapour and atmospheric air so ad- 
justed, as to render the latter capable of support- 
ing the former. 

“ On the third day the waters were first col- 
lected into lakes and seas ; but iii what manner 
we cannpt well determine. Some call in the 
operation of earthquakes; others, tell us, that 
when the earth was first formed, the exterior 
strata were, at different parts over its surface, of 
different specific gravities, and that tlie more 
ponderous parts now sunk nearer the common 
centre, while the lighter ^larts, still remaining 
equally remote from it as before, formed islands, 
continents, hills, and mountains. But these ore 
mere fancies, and we have no facts to offer in 
their stead. On the latter part of this day vege- 
tables were caused to spring up oVer the earth. 
Their growth must have been much more rapid 
than we ever behold it now ; but by what par- 
ticular act of supernatural power that might be 
cflected, we should in vain inquire. 

“ On the fourth day the sun, moon, and stars 
were made to appear. But, according to the 
conjecture which we have mentioned as plausible, 
— tliough without ascribing to it the evidence of 
trnth, — these heavenly bodies are to be con- 
sidered as having boon created before this day. 
But they might now begin to exert their full 
influence on the earth, in the same manner a.s 
they have since continued to do. 

“ Tlie creation of the inanimate world mas now 
finished, and the earth prepared for tlie reception 
of animals. On the fifth day, therefore, were 
tlie living inhabitants of the air and the waters 
created. 

“ On the sixth day the inferior animals inhabit- 
ing tlic earth were first created ; and alter tliat, 
the wliole work was crowned by the creation of 
a male and female of the human species. To 
the account of the creation of the animals, 
nothing certain can he added in explanation of 
Moses's narrative. No more than one piur of the 
human species were at first created ; the same 
economy might possibly be observed in the crea- 
tion of the inferior animals.” 

These observations are sensible and'pertinent, 
and they unfold the best interpretation of the 
Mosaic cosmogony that has yet been offered to 
the world. On such a subject we should receive 
every thing merely human with diffidence. Ad- 
mitting, as we do most fully, the inspiration of 
the Hebrew cosmologist, he must Ik» our only 
guide, and from his decisions we can make no 
appeal. If what appears to us rational and phi- 


losophical he consistent with his general state- 
ments, we have a double reason lor believing it ; 
hut if it is contradictory and opposed to it, we 
must reject it, knowing that God is wiser than 
man, — that we are liable to a thousand mistakes, 
but tliat a Divine Instructor cannot err. 

Having tlms considered the extent of the six 
days* creation, and assigned what appear to us to 
have been its limits, there are two other points, 
which, before we take a particular survey of the 
different works which it , comprehended, are 
worthy of some attention ; namely, whether tlie 
six days are to be understood literally; and 
whether any solid objections exist against the 
chronology of the facts us stated in sacred his- 
tory. 

On the first topic much ingenuity has been 
employed. A critic, whose name we have already 
had occasion to mention, pronounces it a beau- 
tiful mytlios, or philosophical fiction. Some of 
the ancient Christian fathers esteemed it olle- 
goricol. Whistoii and De Luc were far from 
understanding it in a literal sense. The former 
considered the six days as c([ual to six of our 
years: and is of opinion that the earth did 
not revolve daily roui-d its axis hut only an- 
nually round its orbit, till after the fall of 
man ; and tiic latter maintained that these days 
are “ indefinite spaces of time, which must have 
been very long, hut of which we cannot hope to 
ascertain the precise length.” To the first we 
reply, “ Had the e.vth not begun to move ruunri 
its axis till after the work of creation was com- 
pleted, tlie immoderate degrees ol heat and cold 
whlcli its different parts would have alternately 
felt, would in all probability have proved fatal to 
both plants and animals.” The second requires 
no answer, — ^it is wild and extravagant, by no 
means necessary, and not at all justified by facts. 
“1 coiife.s.s,” says an elegant modem writer, *‘that 
my reverence for this volume (the Bible) makes 
me very reluctant to resolve into allegory any 
thing which wears the appearance of a,/ae< on its 
pages, much more so to venture to call it a fable.” 
The follow'ing reasons determine us in coii- 
cludmg that Moses designed it as a statement of 
facts, and that we ought to understand the phrase, 

six days," in its literal sense. 

The seventh day was instituted as a Sabbath, 
that in it man might rest from his labour, and 
more iiflmediatcly serve his gracious Creator; 
and the reason, the only reason, assigned fur it in 
the promulgation of the law was, that in “ six 
days the Lord made heaven and earth, and all 
that in them is ; wherefore the Lord blessed the 
seventh day, and hallowed it.” 

This is tlie reason always produced when the 
institution of the Sabbath is at all named ; and in 
consequence of it, the ^venth day was observed 
till the resurrection of Christ on the first day of 
the week ; when, in perpetual remembrance of 
this great and glorious event, the first day be- 
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came the Christian Sabbath, and the seventh 
was laid aside. The apostle who wrote to the 
Hebrews quotes this passage from Genesis, in 
the second ciiapter, and at the fourth verse of 
hb epistle ; “ And God did rest the se\ enth day 
from all his works.” In his reasoning upon this 
passage, he makes no one remark which discovers 
the least approximation to an allegorical inter- 
pretation ; much less did he seem to reganl it as 
a beautiful mythos : on tlie contrary, every thing 
which he says throughout that chapter appears 
to ascertain very clearly, that he understood the 
phrase, ” six days,” used by Moses, in its literal 
sense. 

To this reasoning we may add, that those who 
contend for an allegorical interpretation, have 
theories of their own to support, .winch render 
such a mode of interpretation necessary. And 
of those theories it is not too much to affirm, that 
they arc as unphilosophical as they are (ontrary 
to Scripture. To adapt the creation of the world 
to systems of human invention, may be well 
as an amusement, but to attempt by such 
systems to perplex the meaning, or to subvert 
the authority ot sacred history, is a very dan- 
gerous eniployinent. We perb'ctly acquit the 
WTiters we have named of all sinister intentions,* 
but the obvious tendency ot the lucubrations of 
one of them, at least, is to aflbid matter of triumph 
to the sceptic and tin* unbeliever. We confess 
ourselves to belong to that class of men who 
are vlow in believing ill-imagined tlicuries of the 
earth. 

Tlie aeeuracy of saeied ehronology wlueli 
fixes the era of creation has been impugned, hut 
without success. Whut was intended to be de- 
stroyed was more firmly established by the very 
means used for its suineision. 

The great antiquity of the earth was, a few 
yeais ago, a favourite topic with literary infidels. 
It was confidently asserted, that records and 
documents were in existence, wiiieh contained 
facts concerning the history of the glolie many 
thousands of years anterior to the period stated 
by Moses as the hegnmiiig of creation. Philo- 
sophers tame forward to confirm this appalling 
statement, by discoveries made in the bowels 
and on the surface of the earth. They in fact 
triumphantly quoted nature in opposition to 
revelation: but the increase of knowledge has 
put to flight both these classes of objectors. 

It is now certain, that we have no credible 
history of transactions more remote than six 
thousand years from the present time, llie 
Chinese, the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, and the 
Phmnicians, have all laid claim to much higher 

* No part of thia cenaure ia merited by M. Do Liic The 
object of his ulementary treatue on Qoolofiy, la indeed 
worthy of a Chnatiun philoaopher It coutaiua much 
valuable luformation, to acicncc and Diviuc revela- 

tion. But theuriata nrPtdwnya in danger of running into 
cxtnTBgance. 


antiquity : but in bringing their pretensimis to 
the test, it is clearly manifested that they do not 
deserve the credit which they demand. Their 
chronology is so absurdly extended as to exceed 
the bounds of probability, and to excite sus- 
picion ill respect of the facts themselves, which 
are the subject of these calculations. It has 
been stated, and rendered probable, by the learned 
writers of the Universal History, in their account 
of the 'I'artars and Chinese, that a great part of 
China was very thinly peopled so late as the 
year before Clirist (ifi?, when the Scythians, un- 
der the conduct of Madges, made an irruption 
into Upper Asia. We have a singiillir fact to 
state, which will prove that their lioasted anti- 
quity really falls within the limits of the Mosaic 
chronology. For the evidence which we are 
about to produce, we arc indebted to the dis- 
coveries of modern astronomy. 

The (/'hinese have ever made a point of in- 
serting in their calendars remarkable eclipses, or 
conjunctions of the planets, together with the 
name of the emperor m whose reign they were 
observed. To these events they have also affixed 
their own dates. There is a very singular con- 
junction of the sun, moon, and several of the 
planets, recorded in their annals as having taken 
place almost at the very commencement of their 
remote histur} , The far-lamed Cassini, to ascer- 
tain the fact, calculated hack, and decisively 
proved, that such an extraordinary eunjunctioii 
actually did take place at China, on Feliruary the 
tweiity^ixth, two thousand and twelve years 
before Christ. This falls five liiindred years 
after the flood, and a little after the birth of 
Abraham. Hero are two important facts ascer- 
tained. The one is, that the Chinese are an 
ancient nation, although at that tunc perhaps not 
a very large one , and the other, thut their pre- 
tensions to antiquity, beyond that of Moses, are 
unfounded: beej^use this event, vvluch they them- 
selves represent as happening near the beginning 
ot their immense calculations, falls far within 
the history and chionology oi the Scriptures. 

The Egyptians pretended in like manner to 
possess an exact narration for some myriads of ' 
years. Their inaccuracy is demonstrable from a 
plmn matter of laet. They professed to preserve 
the records of other ancient nations as well as 
of their own , and their evident fallacy in relation 
to other empires, marks the dependence we 
ought to place on their liistory respecting them- * 
selves, and proves that we should receive their 
calculations with great caution, and under con- 
siderable limitations. When Alexander entered 
with his victorious anny into Egypt, the priests 
professed to show him out of their sacred annals 
account of the Macedonian and Persian em- 
pires, through a period of eight thousand years : 
while it appears from the best historical accounts, 
that the Persian empire was not thei^ three hun- 
dred yqprs old; nor had the Macedonian been 
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founded quite five centuries. In order to esta* 
Wish their chronology, they make their first 
kings, on their own calculations, reign above 
twelve hundred years each ; and for the same 
reason the Assyrians make their inonarchs reign 
above forty thousand years. Wc might adduce 
a variety of similar instances of unbounded 
licence in the pretensions of the Chaldeans, 
Phoenicians, and some other nations. But it is 
unnecessary to pursue our inquiry farther. Such 
extravagance defeats its own purposes ; since no 
dependence can be placed upon calculations so 
chimerical. 

We are able to ascertain the periods when 
the most useful arts and sciences were invented , 
which could not be done with certainty had the 
world been of that remote antiquity which in- 
fidels affirm, because many of them would be 
involved and buried in obscurity. Mark the 
progress of science ; observe how soon it arrives 
at the perfection of which it is capable! What 
elucidation a few pages throws upon theories 
previously obscure ! In the lapse of compara- 
tively a very few years, the hand of time uncovers 
a fund of knowledge which was veiled in per- 
plexity and uncertainty. How many useful arts 
are invented, and how many interesting dis- 
coveries are made in the course of a single 
century ! Calculate upon the most tardy pro- 
gress of the arts imaginable, and detenmno 
whether those of which we are now in possession 
are at all equal to that which w'e might reason- 
ably expect, if the world had been as aged as 
some pretend, and if human genius iiad been 
gradually, however slowly, penetrating the dark- 
ness, and dispersing the cloud of ignorance. If 
it be urged, that floods, and fires, and wars, with 
ten thousand nainolesss liypothetical dcsohitioiis, 
may have destroyed a number of useful inven- 
tions; we answer, the number of these must 
have been prodigious indeed, aitd absolutely in- 
conceivable, to have produced a devastation of 
the arts which should be able to counterbalance 
the inventions of science, wbieh in the suppo- 
sition of the world’s extreme antiquity might be 
expected; nor could we with such facility de- 
termine the periods when these useful arts were 
discovered, if the chronology of the world ex- 
tended far beyond the Mosaic history. Admit 
that the world were twenty thousand years old, 
we should necessarily be in uncertainty with 
regard to the rise of the most simple and useful 
inventions, because of their extreme antiquity. 
The fact, on the contrary, is simply this; that 
the necessaries and conveniences of life, civiliza- 
tion and commerce, the invention of the arts and 
sciences, the letters which we use, the language 
which w’e speak, have all known originals, may 
all be traced back to their first authors, and these 
all far within the circle of six thousand years; 
none are found to exceed it — no, not one. 

In the same manner we arc able to trace the 


origin of different nations; which we could not 
do with certainty had the world been much more 
ancient than the Mosaic statement reveals. Wc 
can look back to the greatest empires of the 
present day ; and wc can also mark the rise, the 
meridian splendour, and the decline of those 
which preceded them, till we arrive at a certain 
point beyond which we know' nothing ; and this 
point extends to about the standard assigned in 
the Mosaic account of the creation. Should 
earthquakes and floods be again pleaded as 
having destroyed nations as w'cll as sciences, 
and thus reduced tlie world to a second infancy — 
if any remained, we miglit naturally eoncludc 
that the most useful arts had been preserved, and 
that some wrecks of mighty nations would have 
sun'ived the desolation, at least, to tel] a talc of 
woe to succeeding generations. But a system 
begins to be in danger, when those who maintain 
it are reduced to the necessity of supposing 
things which might, or miglit not happen — where 
probabilities are against them — and w'hcn, if their 
argninents are admitted, the slender causes they 
issign are in themselves inadequate to the pro- 
duction of ufiects so extensive as they wish to 
establish. 

Without entering into the philosophical ob- 
jection against the era of creation, derived from 
geology, wc refer our readers who wish to obtain 
correct views on the subject, to the productions 
of Professor Sedgniek, Dr. Buckland, Cuvier, 
nd especially Lyell. The following observations 
•f Dc Luc are worthy of their very serious con- 
sideration, who have a smattering of philosophy 
mingled with a great deal of infidel conceit ; nor 
ought they to be disregarded by an opposite 
class of persons, who, in their eagerness to press 
philosophy into the sen'icc of religion, arc not 
sufficiently careful to distinguish the discoveiies 
of science from mere spetulation and theory. 

‘ If tliere be a science in which advances 
ought to have been made with scrupulous caution, 
it is geology; for the history of the earth is in- 
separably connected with that of man. The 
other speculative sciences are, fur the most part, 
interesting only to those who cultivate them, and 
the errors which they may commit are of little 
consequence to the rest of mankind; but every 
man is greatly interested in tlic decisions vvliicti 
respect his abode ; for if it can once be ascer- 
tained to have undergone various revolutions, 
>omc of these may have involved the human 
race, and on them may depend the solution of 
the question, ‘ What is man?’ 

“ It is here only that I shall permit myself to 
make an observation on this subject, in order to 
point out its importance ; and this it is incum- 
bent on me to do, to the end that they whose 
precipitation 1 have blamed, may be more upon 
their guard. Geology was useless to man in a 
moral view, previously to th^jpppearance of those 
aumerous systems w'hich were hazarded in the 
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course of the last century. To the Jews, the 
Christians, and the Maliometans, the book of 
Genesis presented the history of the earth and of 
mankind , and if the Pagans were not favoured 
with such direct means of information, the grand 
outline of their mythologies bore so striking a 
resemblance to the Mosaic records, that it was 
impossible not to acknowledge them to be, in 
common with the other nations, the descendants 
of Noah; a circumstance which strongly con- 
firmed the authority of Genesis to those who 
were so fortunate as to possess that exact history 
of the origin of the human race, and of the prin- 
cipal events which have befallen it. 

“ No essential information, therefore upon this 
subject was wanting to men ; nor, indeed, can it 
be conceived tliat such knowledge should have 
been withlicld from them, if they be considered 
only as the rational and moral creatures of a 
God infinitely wise and good ; for such a Being 
could not have suffered them to remain ignorant 
of his existence, and of the relations which they 
boro to him. This reflection alone enabled the 
Theist to repd the arguments of a few sceptics 
against the reality ol a revelation troin God to 
men. 

” But a complete change was made in this 
state of things by geology. All those who have 
formed geological systems have endeavoured to 
rest them upon facts which relate to the history 
of the earth. This has called back the attention 
of men to that history, as it is contained in 
Genesis, and consequently to that of the human 
race with which it is connected , and it was soon 
inferred that if geology were contrary to (ieuesis, 
the latter must lie fabulous. All attempts to 
elude so evident a conclusion would prove vain ; 
and it must of necessity be admitted, that if 
geology be a science founded on facts, and on 
strictly logical deductions, liaving attained all the 
characters of truth, were in reality found to be 
in opposition to what Genesis relates of those 
physical events of the earth which arc intimately 
conuected with the human race, the history of 
the latter would become vague and uncertain. 
This IS a consideration which I offer to those 
whose profession is to teach and defend revealed 
religion. The weapons by whicii it has been 
attacked have been changed, and our modes of 
defence must be adapted to the anns of its 
assailants. They now attack it by geology ; 
which therefore becomes a science, too, essential 
to theologians, as tlie study of the learned lan- 
guages, or of these ancient arguments winch are 
already much neglected in the present times, and 
which must henceforth derive their chief support 
from the very science, through the medium of 
wiiich, under the pretence of an appeal to facts, 
it is attempted to set them aside. 

•* In proportion, therefore, to the influence 
which geolo^cal systems will necessarily have, 
must be the caution observed by the friends of 


mankind in their inquiries respecting this great 
object. No general inference, indeed, drawn 
from the physical sciences, could be more im- 
portant to men than that in which Genesis was 
involved ; for to consider that book as fabulous 
was to plunge them into final uncertainty with 
regard to what it most concerned them to know, 
viz., their origin, their duties, and their destina^ 
tioii: it was sapping the very foundation on 
which the great edifice of society has always 
rested ; it was, in short, abandoning men to them- 
selves ; and those must have been little acquaint- 
ed with them, who did not foresee the fatal 
consequences which would inevitably Qnsuc. 

“ Now the naturalists who first published 
geological systems contrary to Genesis, were 
guilty of this want of consideration ; for time has 
pronounced sentences on them ; all these systems 
have already fallen, ^in consequence of the in- 
crease of knowledge ; and tliiis is become obvious 
the imprudence of their attut k on that which a 
sublime tradition had established among men. 
Impelled by the love of fame, and solicitous for 
reputation, they lost sight of that future state 
which constituted the cliief value of their own 
existence, and were wholly inattentive to the 
rest of mankind. This is the most favourable 
interpretation of the conduct of those who have 
manifested, and still continue to manifest, such 
levity and imprudence in tlicir geological pur- 
suits. 

“ I shall not apologise for tiiose who, without 
possessing a greater share of information, have 
treated the same subject with a view of defending 
Genesis. For tins premature undertaking has 
likewise produced various chimerical systems; 
and their authors did not consider, that, as the 
science of which tliey ventured to treat was of 
vast extent, they could not flutter themselves 
tiiat their researches had been sufficiently deep 
to guard them ^gainst the danger of being con 
tradictcd by new facts, and of thus injuring the 
cause which it was their object to defend. And 
so ill reality it has happened ; for the adversaries 
of Genesis, by overthrowing those groundless 
systems, imagined that they triumphed 'over 
Genesis itself. While geology, therefore, was in 
its infanry, philosophers should have contented 
themselves with pointing out the errors of the 
anti-inosaical system, for which the state of phy- 
sical science was sufficiently advanced to have 
readily lurnished them with tlie rncaiis ; and they • 
should nut have hazarded theories, before they 
had taken every requisite precaution to fix them 
upon an immoveable ladder. 

“ I shall no lunger dwell upon the connexion 
subsisting between geology and Genesis. In ad- 
verting to it in this place, 1 have been influenced 
by no other motive than the obligation to set 
forth tlie importance of this subject; and I 
solicit the attention, not only of those who them- 
selves ^endeavour to form systems,* but of that 
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more numerous class, consisting of those who 
read them, and wish to form fixed opinions. This 
is not merely one of those subjects of natural 
history, or natural philosophy, in regard to which 
it would be of little consequence to mankind 
whether erroneous theories were formed or adopt- 
ed ; a most important moral object is combined 
with it, by the indissoluble connexion which sub- 
sists between the history of the human race and 
that of the earth, — an object which ought to be 
always kept in view, as well by those who, not 
pursuing the road which alone can lead to truth, 
may betray mankind into fatal error, as by those 


who, not having qualified themselves by previous 
study to judge of these systems, embrace hypo- 
theses from mere appearances. 

Having thus met a few important questions, 
involving the consideration of various difficulties 
which naturally occur to a reader of the Hebrew 
cosmogony, we now feel ourselves in the situop 
tion of those sons of God who watched the pro- 
gress of the mighty undertaking, from the moment 
of its visible commencement till its final comple- 
tion, when the Almighty surveyed lus perfect 
work, and pronounced it good. 


THE MIDNIGHT REVIEW OP NAPOLEON. 


’Tib dead of night, and the full moon’s light 
1b struck with eclipse pale. 

And deep and low, like a voice of woe, 

Through the forest comes the gale. 

’Tis like the hour when things have power 
Of might and mystery ; 

When reason shakes, and man awakes 
To all he dreads to see. 

And on yonder cloud, like a mighty shroud 
Hung over the hfeless earth. 

Arc shiftmg bright, on the dazzled sight, * 
Strange scenes of grief and nurth ; — 

Plays, battles, banquets in high halls, 

Wild plains with corses strew’d, 

Kings crown'd, kings stretched in funeral palls, 

Feast, pageant, frenzy, blood. 

There to the deep thy waters sweep. 

Soft Seine, through myrtles wound ; 

There to the brown Italian plain 
The Alpine torrents bound ; 

There through the Austnan’s pleasant field 
Thy billows, Danube, pour ; 

The Turkish lance, the Roman shield, * 

Lie mouldering on tby shore. 

And there the Nile bathes many a pile 
Of old Egyptian kings ; 

There Dnieper’s bed u gory red ; 

There, Dun, thy crystal springs 
Are dark and faint with corses’ taint, 

And the wild Cossack sweeps by. 

For the judgment has come, and the snow is the tomb 
Where the murderer’s host must lie. 

But what is the sound rolling round and round ? 

*Tis the beat of a midnight drum ; 

And from many a land the spectre band 
At the sound of that larum come. 

From south and from north they ore flocking forth, 
From the field, from the ocean-wave— 

Fur there are all whu held earth in thrall, 

Dark battalions of the grave. 

And they come on the plain, like the drops of the rain 
Falling thick in a thunder-shower ; 

But no footstep’s fidl, no trumpet-esU, 

Is heard through the sons of power. 

The moon’s last light just quivers white 
On a harvest of helm and spear ; 

But no eye of man could stretoh from the van 
Of that host to the doody rear. 


Still on they come from the earth’s deep womb, 

In rolumu, and square, and line; 

All fleshless bone, with eyes of stone, 

The moonbeams tbrongh them shine. 

But their fingers grasp, with deathless clasp, 

'J he bridle and lance and sword, 

And the eagles wave o’er the ghosts of the brave, 
Which once o’er their glory soared. 

And on front and on wings their chieftains and kings 
On tke^r pawing chargers ride ; 

There he whose crown was cloven down 
On the Calabrese mountain’s side ; 

There he who fell when Austria’s yell 
Rang wild from Marengo’s plain ; 

There he whose blood dyed the Leipsic floou 
AVlien the German shivered Ills chain. 

And he, tlie Inst on whom death had cast 
The grasp of lus icy band, 

With eyes that smite like the arrow's flight. 

In the front of the host takes his stand. 

On his brow of gloom is waved no plume, 

On hiB breast is uo steely mail. 

But an iron crown throws its flashes down 
On his spectral visage pale. 

And by bis side is simply tied 
A little long-sheathed sword ; 

No gold IS there, no jewel rare 
Betrays the battle’s lord : 

But the lightning’s wreathed round that steel un 
sheathed, 

And the thrones of Europe reeled, 

For the sickle of death was in that sheath. 

And the world was its harvest-field. 

On his charger white, through the livelong night, 

He passes in pale review 

The skeletons to whom earth's thrones 

Were once but dust and dew, 

And the banners stoop, as each ghastly troop 
Moves before its silent lord ; 

And one word of woe each marmnn low, — 

Saint Helena is that word I 

Still on they crowd from the worm and tiie shrond. 
In flesUess mUlioas on ; 

And the star of pride is on each side, 

And the spear in the grasp of bone ; 

Till the march decays on the chieftain's gase. 

And the thistle alone is stirred, 

As the wind comes low with one sound of woe,— 
Samt Salma is that word I 
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A SCOTTISH SACRAMENT. 

CHAPTER 111. 


About half past four the service was over ; 
and Tom and I went to partake of that simple 
dinner which was customary on those occasions. 
The village, and indeed the neighbourhood for 
many miles round, contained no regular house 
of entertainment, at which strangers might find 
refreshment, or the people be tempted to spend 
their money and their time, neglect their duties, 
and contaminate their morals. But as on the 
sacrament Sabbath many more strangers resorted 

to B than could be accommodated in the 

houses of the residents, and who did not wish 
to be so accommodated, there was provision made 
for tliem for the time. The viands were simple, 
consisting of penny rolls and small beer, at three* 
halfpence a quart bottle ; but the bread was 
good, the beer fresh, the air healthy; and all 
were too much interested w'lth the services of 
the day for troubling themselves about any 
matter of mere worldly enjoyment. ITicy were 
of all the dilForent ranks of which a rustic popu- 
lation is composed, and they were seated in the 
largo bam of a farm house ; but it is probable 
that not many feasts consisting of the choicest 
dainties that can gratify the palate of the epicure, 
were ever eaten with more sest, or contributed 
more to health, than the penny rolls and the 
small beer upon this occasion. Tom Allan and I 
had a roll a«piece and a bottle of small beer be- 
tween us. We ate our dinner in silence ; and 
indeed there was little sound of voice accompa- 
ny mg the meal, saving blessing and thanks to 
the Giver of all good, wdnch though nut loud 
w'cie fervent, and repeated from many parts of the 
tcinixirary abode. 

When Tom and Lhad finished our repast, we 
walked out through the little street of the village, 
and along to the fields. As we passed through, 
we heard the voices of psalms or prayers from 
many of the houses; and all was so still and 
decorous, that it seemed a Sabbath indeed — a 
day of rest, holy to the Lord, and honourable, in 
the simple perfection with which it was ob- 
served. 

At half an hour before six we returned, and 
found the greater part of the people assembled 
on the green bank opposite to the tent; and 
there were many there who had not appeared at 
any previous time of the day. ITie evening ser- 
mon on the sacrament Sabbath at B was 

indeed a general gathering of the people of that 
country-side, which was attended by numbers 
both from the neighbouring parishes, and from 
the dissenting meetings, who did not think 
proper to desert their own places of worship until 
the service there was over. All who came, how- 
ever, came with a sincere desire of hearing the 
gospel in its purity; and Dr. S. took care that 
their pious intentions should not go unrewarded* 


It is not the custom for the parish minister in 
these places to officiate personally on the evening 
of the sacrament Sabbath ; and indeed he is ge- 
nerally too fatigued by the duties of the pre- 
ceding part of the day for being able to do this. 
It is however understood that, as this sermon is 
as it were the gleaning after the vintage, it shall 
be delivered by one who is competent to do it 
justice. 

On the present occasion, the ofilciating mi- 
nister was Mr. M , the most popular preacher 

in a town some twenty miles distant ; and he had, 
after performing the morning service in his own 

church, rode to B for the express purpose of 

delivering this eveping sermon. He was emi- 
nently qualified for the task, being a man of 
powerful stature andVoice, and capable, without 
fotigiie or over-straining, which is always unplea- 
^ sant in a preacher, of making himself distinctly 
' heard by the most distant member of his congre- 
gation. When in a state of quietude, the ex- 
pression of his countenance was stern, and 
might almost say forbidding; but when be 
entered the pulpit, and ministered in the service 
of his Maker, he brightened up, so that the coun- 
tenance of the preacher was a great contrast to 
the countenance of the man, and of itself pro- 
claimed the beneficial influence which genuine 
religion has upon human nature. 

His text was well chosen. It was the last 
two verses of the ninth chapter of St. Luke’s 
gospel : “ And another said. Lord, I will follow 
thee, but let me first go bid them farewell, 
which are at home lu my house. And Jesus 
sud unto him. No man having put his hand to 
the plough, and looking back, is fit for the king- 
dom of God.” 

Mr. M showed, in the clearest and most 

impressive manner, that religion which is con- 
fined to the public services of the church, whether 
of a more ordinary or of a more sacred character, 
is no religion at all : but that it is a mockery 
and profanation if we do not carry it homeVith 
us, and make it at once the regulator and the 
comforter of the whole life and conversation. 
That every man ** having put his hand to the 
plough,” more especially in those solemn rites 
which the Saviour has appointed, in commemor»< 
tion of his mission upon earth, must not look back ; • 
but must, in all that he thinks, and in all that he 
docs, keep his face steadily toward the Zion of 
bis God, and have the obligation of the holy 
covenant always before his mind, so that he may, 
in all things, glorify upon earth that great Re- 
deemer by whose intercession he is saved from 
eternal woe. In the discourse these doctrines 
were of course amplified, and they were inter- 
woven with a luminous exposition of the doo- 
trine of salvation through Christ ;%o that this 
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evening discourse formed a most appropriate 
summing up of what had been done during the 
day ; and though it is unnecessary to go into 
the details, it would be injiisiice to the preacher 
to say that it did not produce a very powerful 
effect, and though long, was heard to the con- 
clusion with breathless attention. 

The prayer and the psalmody which followed 
weie equally appropriate, and when Dr. S. stood 
lip to implore the best blessing of the Holy 
'lYinity upon tlie doings of that day especially, 
and upon all the outgoings and incomings of the 
assembled people, there was literally a foretaste 
of heaven 'in it. 

We left B with still enough of sunlight to 

carry u$ great part of our journey ; and as the 
day was fine, and the road was safe and pleasant, 
w'c took our departure with light and joyful 
lieurts. On the first part of our journey w’e ex- 
changed but few words, for each, 1 suppose, had 
fallen into his own train of meditation upon what 
he hau seen and heard. When w'e gained the 
lop of the hill, where the ancient cross marks the 
grave of the warrior of old, we simultaneously 
turned to look down upon the low and rich 
countrj, now streaked with shadows from the 
iiilcrceptcd beams of an almost horizontal sun. 
We stood for some time looking at the scene, to 
gain breath, which had been tried by the steep 
ascent, as well as to admire the exuberant beauty 
of nature which was amply sjircad before us. 

" I think I can answer ’'my own question 
now,” said Tom Allan, and tell you who 
Christ is : for this day 1 have learned, and the 


knowledge is not more new to me than it is de- 
lightful ; but let us pursue our journey, and I 
can tell you as we walk along.” 

The knowledge which, in the course of a 
single Sabbath, Tom Allan had acquired of the 
Christian religion, and the nature and purpose of 
the Divine mission of the Son of God, aeemed to 
me much greater than my own, though 1 had 
been schooled in religious knowledge from my 
earliest infancy. He lost no part of the liveli- 
ness of his disposition, but became a more de- 
lightful companion than ever, and we pursued 
our limited and humble observations in funder 
brotherhood than we had previously done. Tom 
mentioned to his father the desire which he had 
of attending the school in the next parish, where 
the teacher wrs celebrated for his abilities. The 
father consented, and so diligent was Toni in his 
studies, that in less than three years he was in a 

condilioii for resorting to the University of , 

and gained, by competition, an exhibition or 
“ bursary,” as it is there called, nearly sufficient 
to cover the whole of his expenses. Soon after 
this 1 was called into distant places, and did not 
again visit that fiart of the country until twenty 
years had elapsed. Upon returning at this tune, 

I found that Dr. S. had been gathered to his 
fathers, in the fulness of lime, and that 'I’om 
Allan liad succeeded him in the pastoral charge 

of B . I lost no time in paying him a visit ; 

and he said, ** If 1 had not asked, Who is Christ 
and you replied, * Come along with me,' I should 
not have been in my present situation, and might 
have been without God in the world.” 


THE PRESS. 


Tmf utility and influence of the press, in the 
world of oui moral being, is strikingly and beau- 
tifully analogous to that property of the atmos- 
phere of our physical universe which we call 
“ reflection.” For, as by this simple, yet wonder- 
ful contrivance of uaturc, not only is light fron 
the great luminaries transmitted to u$, but every 
visible particle of matter is made by radiatioi' •" 
turn, to contribute to the general stock of light and 
glory by which we are surrounded, until earth is 
filled with beauty, and heaven with splendour: 
so the “ press” not only transmits to us, from 
their rich and elevated sources, the world-en- 
lightening rays of genius and science, but even 
the smallest radiations of mind, the feeblest 
scintillations of intellect, arc enabled, by its aid, 
to render their minute beauties visible ; tending, 
by their infinite number, rather than by their in- 
dividual importance, to promote the general 
spread of knowledge, and the consequent im- 
provement of society. Genius dazzles and de- 
lights us : but it is the multitudinous radiations 
from inferior minds which make us acquainted 
with those .ten thousand proximate objects upon 


which our happiness and vttcll-bcing in a great 
degree depend, yet which, but for the “ press,” 
would, perhaps, entirely, and for ever, have 
escaped our notice. Who can feel himself to he 
thus standing amidst the hundreds of millions of 
intellect ual radiations which this agent of light 
is continually diH'iising in profuse splendour 
arouml him,— filling the once dark and gloomy 
region of our moral world with a flood of light, 
— and not rejoice in the consideration that such 
a medium for communicating knowledge has been 
discovered ; not adore the beneficent wisdom 
which has provided such a means for the delight 
and improvement of his* rational creatures? As 
without the property of “ reflection ” in the at- 
mosphere, though the glorious luminaries of hea- 
ven might still walk in brightness the paths of 
their magnificent orbits, rejoicing in their un- 
dimhnshed lustres, or repose themselves in solemn 
grandeur on their everlasting thrones, cheering 
and dehgiiting the worlds of creatures by which 
they are immediately surrounded, yet we sliould 
derive no advantage from their existence, no 
delight from their career of glory; deprived of 
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its aid, even the world of light itself would com- 
ntunicate no light to us ; nor the canopy from 
winch ten thousand lesser brilliants now shed 
tlieir streams of radiance upon our path, be other 
than a starless void, a dark and gloomy waste : 
so, were the vivifying labours of the press sus- 
pended, though those mighty master-spirits of 
our common nature, — tliose worlds of intellectual 
energy which, as it were, of tlicmselves, create 
tlie light in which “they live and move” — might 
continue, though withdrawn from their influence 
over meaner minds, to solace their own spirits in 
the uiiborrowed wealth of native genius ; might 
still pursue in solitude tlicir godlike course. 


THE 

Many reasons have been assigned for the fre- 
quent occurrence of yews in our churchyards; 
to me it has always seemed most natural and 
simple to believe, that, being indisputably indi- 
genous, and, from its perennial verdure,* its lon- 
gevity, and the durability of the wood, at onee 
an oiuhleiri and <i spei linen of immortality, it 
would he employed by our pag.in ancestors, on 
their first arrnal here, as the best substitute for 
the eyproes, to deek the graves of the dead, ami 
for other sueri d nmposes,'[- History and tradition 
concur in telling us that it was allowed as a 
tribute to departed worth or friendship, under that 
new and fiiirer system which eoiifirined to them 
the eheenng prospect of a reunum after death 
with tliosc who had siiarcd their pleasures and 
aflectioiis here. It was also closely connected, 
in the superstitions of our simple forefathers, with 
ghosts and fairies. 

In a very ancient Welsh bard, we arc told of 
two churches eminent lor their prodigious yew 
trees : — 

‘ liatutor JiMjor, a lianrjetlm Hinllan 
Yssidcr dodvan cr clj,d Ywyz. " 

Which has been thus translated: — “The mins- 
ter of Esgor and that of Henllaii, of celebrity for 
sheltering yews.” Ilcnllan signifies an “old 
grove;” thus proving that its church stood where 
druid worship had been performed. There can 
be no longer any doubt of the real origin of 
planting it in our churchyards And if it be 
said that this, its usual though not natural situa- 
tion rather proves the venerable trees we find 
there not to be older, at most, than the intro- 
duction of Clinstianity, it may be stated in re- 
ply, that our earliest Christian churches were 
generally erected on the site of a previous 
heathen temple, and that at least one motive for 

* IlH very name seems to be derived from the Celtic, 
signif} ing “ verdwre.” 

t In sumo parts of Iliimpshirc it is still the custom to 
sponge the bodies of the dead with an infusion of yew- 
leaves, undet the idea that it retards or prevents putrefac- 
tion. 


revelling and rejoicing in all the delights of 
refined and elevated intellectual existence,— we, 
who walk but by the reflexion of their light, who 
shine but by reason of their brightness, and are 
mentally vi.sible to each other but as we radiate 
the scattered beams of their profuse effulgence, 
should soon present, in our degradation and de- 
basement, the appalling spectacle of a dark moral 
chaos, wheic every thing which now instructs, 
and charms, and ennobles, would speedily be 
buried beneath an ever-gathering, ever-deepening 
cloud of cheerless, undistinguishable barbarism.— 
JUcreahmH tn Jtetirement, 1887. 


YEW. 

placing them there would be their proximity to 
trees .so sacred, already venerable for size, and 
indispensable in their religious rites. That these 
rites wore performed, and altars erected, in groves, 
from the highest antiquity, we know from the 
Pentateiirli. The devotions and sacrifices of 
Haul among the Moabites, and the idolatrous 
rites of the Canaanites and other Gentile tribes, 
were performed in groves and high places. The 
druids chose for their places of worship the tops 
of wooded bills, where, as they allowed no covered 
temples, they cleared out a circular spare, and 
erected their tirclcs of stone.^ Many of the 
first Christian churclies were built, and inter- 
ned w'lth green boughs, on the sites of druidi- 
cal groves. Wlien Augustine was sent by 
(iregory the Great to preach Chri'stianity in 
Britiiin, he was particularly enjoined not to de- 
stroy the heathen temples, but only to remove the 
images, to wash the w'alls with holy w'ater, to 
erect altars, &c., and to convert them into Chris- 
tian churclics. These were the designata loca 
gentdixmiy in whiub our converted anee.stors per 
formed their first Ciiristian worship. Llan^ so 
general a name for towns and villages in Wales, 
is a contraction of the British Ihryn^ a grove: 
and, strictly, means an enclosure, rather than a 
ebureb, the places so designated being probalily* 
tiie earliest inhabited spots, and also those where 
religious rites would be celebrated. Eglwys 
means a "Christian church,” (Ecclesia,) and 
probably those were so called which were first 

J Many of the remote Welsh churches nre on little 
eminences among the wooded lulls It has been suggested 
whether the wuids kirk and church might nut oiiginuto m 
(Jtrng, a "Btoiic," oi “circle of stones,'' the fust ehuiches 
having betn placed within these cii-culai stone enclosures. 
The word 6’uer, a “uiuip,” is also used in some paits of 
W,dc8, for the wrall round a churchyard Some writers 
believe that round cliiiichcs aro tlio most ancient in 
England A circle wras the most sacred sjmbol, among tho 
Enstciii nations, of antiquity; and it would bo interesting to 
know whether the i-oised pluttorm, within a circle of stones, 
which IB Bomotimes found oround old yews, as in Dailey 
and Llanfoist churchyards, is not a remnaat of this super- 
stition. • 
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er€>cted ai^r the introduction of Christianity, and 
not on the site of a heathen temple. History and 
tradition their concurrent testimony that the 
yew was iield sacred by our remotest ancestors; 
and we cannot avoid concluding that many of 
tile specimens which still survive, must have 
been planted long before the first promulgation 
of ChnstiBuity. Nay, some yews, still standing, 
are probably above three thousand years old* 
W tio, without emotion, can look upon one of 
these primeval giants, the eldest of living forms, 


which after braving the storms and accidents of 
so many centuries, after being the contemporary 
of successive dynasties and governments now 
swept away, and surviving various changes in the 
customs, nay even in the language and religion 
of the country, still enjoys a green old age, and 
promises to remain, for centuries to come, the 
living though unconscious witness of ojiher un> 
foreseen events and changes, when we shall have 
joined our fathers beneath its shade? — Mag, 
Nat, Hut, 


FICTION. 


SECOND 

In a paper in our second number we led our 
readers along with us, in the bonds of a happy 
and cordial friendship, through the radiant and 
flowery ages during which the beauty and har- 
mony of imaginative Action was nurtured, fed, 
and cherished, by the united kindred of mankind, 
as a rich and a warm delight — as a thing to be 
reflected on in the circle of household relation- 
ship, and by the fireside of mutual friendship — 
amid the wide-spread fields and plains of nature 
— as well upon the mountain-top as amid the 
sequestered and secret solitudes of hidden val- 
leys. And now, kind and gentle reader, after 
this wild aerial flight of thoughtful and dreamy 
fancy, (though all the while claiming companion- 
ship with a sincere but gentle philosophy,) will 
you permit us to settle down our wings in the 
early noon of an unclouded sunshine, whilst we 
reason, in gentle mood withal, upon the theme 
and subject of our contemplations, and set before 
you some of those speculations of mystic and 
quick fancy wliich« as we write, spring up like 
the increasing abundance and ambrosial odour 
of new-born spring flowers around us. 

Many and numerous have been the ingenious 
and beautiful speculations of thought, m wiiich 
the lonely student and the reasoning philosopher 
have indulged, concerning the sources of that 
pleasurable delight into which the mind en- 
ters. after the perusal of those writings which 
involve in their narration a series of fictitious 
adventures, as well as concerning the reason why 
this delight is more lively and more generally 
felt, than is the satisfaction which we receive from 
perusing the pages of truth and history. Beattie, 
in his “ Essay on Fable and Ropiance,” has con- 
sidered it as an effect and result of the moral 
weakness and degeneracy of our nature, which, 
too grovelUng to appreciate and understand the 
beautiful and majestic loveliness of truth, sur- 
rendeis itself up as a most willing slave and 
captive to the masked and meretricious allure- 
ments of fiction. Lwd Bacon, in his “Essays,'* 
tells us, that the soul, tired with the even and 
'dull ui^onnity of Ufe, disgusted with the cold 


aUTlCLE. 

I and icy tameness of real characters and events, 
BO disproportionate to the nobility of its exalted 
nature, and to the lofty dignity of its final desti- 
nation, rejoices to escape, m its gladdening free- 
dom, into the rich and luxurious regions of fancy, 
where it can delight itself in ever-varying com- 
binations, and gratify its high aspirations by tlie 
contcmplatiun of personages rich iu the united as- 
semblage of all possible perfections. The true and 
solid sources of that pleasure which we derive 
from the perusal of, and aftor-reflcctiun on, the 
. pages of a fictitious narrative oi a dramatic com- 
position, in the quiet secrecy of our study, may 
be said to arise from the union of our sympathies 
with the feelings of the persons brought betore 
us in the narrative or the drama, and from our 
curiosity being powerfully awakened and excited 
to know what may be the probable future fate 
and destiny of those same persons who have been 
by these means introduced to our notice. But 
our participation in the sympathies, feelings, and 
passions thus delineated soon becomes wavering, 
unsteady, and eventually droops, unless we are 
kept constantly enlivened, in all our sensations 
and perceptions, by the continued development 
of a well-connected and skilfully-arranged series 
of critical situations, circumstances, and trials, 
which shall call forth, in their narration, all the 
more vivid and powerful sentiments of the mind, 
so that even thought shall become like an over- 
charged and sultry summer atmosphere, filled 
with the rich and radiant fusion of mental and 
spirit-like electricity. The softer, and gentler, 
and finer feelings, also, of our nature, must be 
brought into vivid action; our own individud 
interests in the world, and its inhabitants around 
us, under whatever aspect they may shine, must 
be aroused by the intervention and assistance of 
those fortuitous events which, as they happen to 
the character whose life, conversation, and adven- 
tures they narrate, so, if they be powerfully and 
vividly expressed, (without which most fictitious 
narrative will foil,) they will awaken iu our 
own mindf the recollection of a past similar 
event or circumstance which may have happened 
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to ourselves ,* or they will carry us along with 
them into the regions and recesses of an unknown 
future, wherein* may lie buried the very germs 
and seeds of a precisely similar adventure, or 
series of adventures, in which, as destiny or fate 
may devise or divine, we may perform 'the part 
of Hamlet or Harlequin; for, as the hand and 
will of an unseen guide, guardian, and director 
may choose, we may be sublime either in our dis- 
may or despair, or become the simpleton and the 
buffoon amid the jeers and laughter of those who 
look upon the world around them with the same 
ASsop-cyes with which they look upon a grand 
and gorgeous pantomime. Unless our thoughts 
and sensibilities are thus awakened and aroused 
from their dormant and leaden sleep — ^unless our 
complete and entire faculties are thug stirred iq 
and fired — ^unless we are thus led into the inner 
pmeiraha, and can have all the characters laid 
bare before us, and compare their feelings and 
passions with those which thrill and throb w'ltbin 
our own bosoms, the awakening interest and 
sympathy of our hearts will be none, our co- 
equality and co-partnership with the ideal will 
become diluted and dissolved “ by mutual con- 
sent,*’ and we shall but reap tlie same wintry and 
barren share of mental harvest from reading such 
a sullen and spiritless narrative as we have thus 
negatively described, as we should gather from 
the simple solution of a riddle, or tlic childish 
disentanglement of a pu/./do. 

We need scarcely in this place remark, that the 
above traits and incidents, appealing as they do 
more powerfully than all others to the mind of the 
reader, are more frequently sought for, and are 
aUo most frer|uently found, in that class oi ficti- 
tious narratives of life and couipositiou to which 
the term “ novel ” has most commonly and gene- 
rally been applied. It may be expected, tliero- 
iore, that we should offer a few general observa- 
tions on this most fruitful and fertile theme ; and 
the present opportunity appears to us, indeed, to 
be the most fit and proper one that we could 
select fur such a purpose. The following general 
remarks on novels and novelists we have selected, 
arranged, and condensed from a variety of sources ; 
they will serve to give our readers a general and 
extended outline of the subject, which they can 
fill up by an extensive study and perusal of those 
topics and subjects to which we shall more 
minutely and particularly draw their attention as 
we proceed. We must, in the outset, reserve 
to ourselves the opinion and right of expressing 
our sentiments as to the engendering and diffu- 
sion of principles which such works as those to 
which we are now more particularly adverting 
are calculated to aid in and assist, whether they 
be of good report or evil report,— whether they 
affect an undivided individual welfare, or ramify 
and spread their peace or poison over large and 
extended masses of the public community. 

It is an univenally acknowledged fiMt on all 


sides, that the novel is the only form and species 
of composition to whiqh the talent, genius, or 
invention of modem literature can lay any just 
or well-founded claim; and as it bears on its 
front the impress, aspect, and appearance of being 
clothed and invested in a form as nearly ap- 
proaching to the natural one as any that exists, 
it will not become a subject of much wonder 
that much discussion and speculation, both learned 
and vulgar, should have been hazarded upon the 
conjecture as to the cause of its remaining un- 
touched, to all intents and purposes affecting its 
vitality and stability, by those other authors and 
literary composers who have carried dfamatic 
composition on the one hand, and historical dis- 
play and research on the other, to their highest 
and loftiest altitude of classical perfection. In- 
deed, it has been maintained and proved, by 
many clever and ingenious writers, that, in point 
of fact, the manners and customs which wore 
prevalent in the olden times of a renowned and 
classical antiquity, did not present to the scholar 
or literary observer a field fur this kind of struc- 
tural and dclmeative composition at all equal to 
or fit to be compared with that which social life, 
as it exists and has existed in modern times, 
supplies. The division of a vast and barbarous 
population into the two great classes of freemen 
and slaves, abridged, as a matter of necessity, in 
a miserable manner, that wide extent and range 
which the social sympathies and friendships of 
modem times are pennitted to enjoy ; whilst the 
almost exclusively oriental division anil separa- 
tion of the sexes from each other, in the higher 
as well as in the lower classes of life, iinplied 
and seemed to keep up, if possible, a still more 
unhappy defect of the interests of a liberal and 
humanising community. It were false and absurd 
to deny that the efiect of the prcvalenec of such 
circumstances as these must have been sought 
fur and found in tly} exertion of an extensive niid 
most unfavourable infiueiicc upon the entire 
creation, being, and aspect of society in the 
ancient ages , but we must be permitted to 
entertain some sceptical doubts upon the decided 
fact, that the infiuenccs which we have dctuilefi ' 
could ever have been found to operate to the 
great and serious extent which the above remarks 
would assume . we will, therefore, give the reason 
for the iaith that is in us. We have the poets, 
the historians, and the philosophers of antiquity 
before us, as developed in their lives and charac- 
ters which have come down to us ; the fragmen- 
tary specimens of the arts and sciences of the 
same period of the world still, in the present day, 
remain as so many specimen-impressions of the 
genius and talent which distinguished alike the 
artificer and the pupil of science ; whilst the in- 
fluence of that intellect which was rife in those 
days, is stamped in indelible traces on every 
European language, as well as on evei^ system 
of jurisprudence that has ever yet been applied 
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or employed for the purpose of regulating the 
most simple and ordinary transactions of every- 
day social life amongst any class of the civilised 
or humanised community. It would be a very 
difficult matter, we suspect, to find any one who 
could resist a smile at hearing it maintained that 
a Fielding or Le Sage could have been at any 
loss fur materials amidst a society so exquisitely 
refined and complicated as the recorded decisions 
which have been handed down to us of the old 
Roman lawyers would seem to imply. But for 
the support of this argument, we have no need 
to call-in the aiding assistance of any extraor- 
dinary or special authority. Artificial institu- 
tions may be as ill arranged and de\ised ns they 
are clumsily put together, yet their heterogeneous 
and cliaotic formation will not deprive us of the 
very memhers who form part and parcel of their 
entire mass, and who tend, by their numericaf 
strength, to support the crazy and disjointed 
structure they have raised over their heads : the 
men and women, parents and children, lovers and 
friends, servants, slaves, and niastois — these are 
not taken from us, but remain in their mutually 
dependent ^nd depending situation relatively to 
each one around them ; they still have, and still 
retiun witiiiu their breasts, the conscious moral 
dignity of their nature, and the superiority and 
excellence of all virtuous principles; though, 
whilst they remain among the dwellers of tlie 
earth, a? d the tillers of the ground, they must 
remain the subjects of the temptation of the 
things of sense, and the tyranny and despotism 
of passion. We may look back to the ages of 
the creation and the deluge, and we may con- 
sider the events and circumstances that have 
shook the nations of the earth like a wiiirlwind, 
from that genesis of all things, even until the pre- 
sent days of the world’s ancestry, and we shall 
find that, in every age, and under every moral 
and social aspect affecting thf people of a civil- 
ised community, the great and leading elements 
of social interest and support must have been, 
and we might add, always have been, one and 
the same. Laws might have been made, and 
orders and regulations might have been issued, 
for the order of processions, or the march to a 
saturnalian festivity, and these might have been 
strictly recognised and abided by ; but we should 
be inclined to venture some Very strong doubts 
as to whether the same obedient and decorous 
propriety would have been obsen'ed had these 
edicts extended also to the full assurance of 
domestic comfort and conjugal happiness to the 
husband of a Xantippe, or to the total prevention 
of an Arria from dying with her Fetus. To 
speak the truth, it does appear to us to be an 
assertion which is strangely out of place, and 
falls very far short of the mark which it would 
hit, to look upon slavery, as it existed in the days 
of Greeoe and Rome, as blotting out nearly three 
parts of the population from the map oi manners 


and customs; especially, too, when we reflect 
that it was to that very dark and degraded con- 
dition of human life that we are indebted for a 
Dromio, and for a Terence who drew him. And 
highly, wc are willing to own, as woman is in- 
debted to the religion of the Bible, and the gal- 
lantry and renown of Gothic chivalry, we may 
look in vain to find any charm of the female 
character entirely destitute of a homage at once 
respectful and lofty, amongst the people of those 
nations who could value, and therefore appreciate 
the amatory delicacy evident in the Anthologies, 
the filial piety and regard of an Antigone, the 
conjugal devotion and attachment of an Alcestis, 
or the majestic despair and lofty sorrow of an 
Andromache. We may possibly concede it as 
a matter of regret, tliat, amongst the literature 
of the ancient times which have been handed 
down to us, we should have iiad no production 
of that fictitious nature generally denominated a 
" novel.” But it would assuredly argue a strange 
and vain-glorious want of sense, were wc unhesi- 
tatingly to decide that the materials going to the 
formation of any class or species of imaginative 
composition could not have been found in rich- 
ness and abundance amongst those civilised com- 
munities ot Greece and Rome who, from the 
knowledge we possess of them, from the perusal 
of their works of classical philosophy, must have 
been undoubtedly familiar with the highest and 
noblest displays of human intellect, science, and 
learning, in every form and grade possible, as 
well as with the e.\hibition of iiuman character 
under every variety of liglit and shade which 
could possibly result from the j .rring and con- 
flicting influences of principle and passion upon 
every shade and variety of human temperament 
and constitution. 

These points and arguments wc might amply 
commence illustrating, by referring to the high 
standard of the master of Grecian verse, and 
inquire whether any one who has read Horace, 
can doubt for one moment that he might have 
wntten a novel ? We must equally suppose that 
Quintus lloralius Flaccus had uncles, and aunts, 
and cousins, amongst those very slaves from the 
midst of whose dregs and degradation his family 
had so recently emerged. He rose by his own 
talents from this low state of life to the very 
highest rank of society. He had seen the lives 
of mankind and womankind in every class, order, 
degree, and rank in the community — in tlie hovel 
and the cottage — in the hall and the palace, as 
well as in every medium and intervening kind of 
human habitation. He had enjoyed the reckless 
laugh and the bizarre humour of inns ; and 
whether he entered fully and deeply into them 
or not, he had been an eye-witness of all the 
incidents of a campaign whose annals were most 
probitbly of a nature as various and interesting 
as those belonging either to Culloden, the Penin- 
sula, or Waterloo. He was Che companion of 
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statesmen whose lives, characters, and mamieni, 
may have involved as much of the light and 
shade belonging to them as did those of Olivarez, 
Pizarro, Buckingham, or Chatham. Nor can we 
dissent from the supposition that the affections 
of the Ovids and the Julias had nothing in them 
affording either entertainment or interest ; or, as 
has been observed, that the author of ** Peregrine 
Pickle ” could have supped with Novidienus, and 
found no use for his tables. The social order 
and being of the inhabitants of Greece and Rome 
are pregnant with facts and circumstances which, 
fragmentary as they may be, are yet sufficient to 
warrant the assumption, that had such a being 
ns a novelist sprung out of the philosophic and 
classic characters of those days, the materials 
winch his genius could have raised up^were scat- 
tered in the greatest profusion around him ; and 
the journey to Briiiidusium would of itself afford 
proof enough that the expedition of a Roman 
Humphrey Clinker might have been. We should 
be inclined to question much whether tlie Sabine 
farmhouse might not have been described as 
minutely as Pliny’s villa, and yet as lightly and 
elegantly as the pavilions of Lizias ; or whether 
the complete and satisfactory, though unteciiiii- 
cal, description of such a scene of refreshing 
retirement would not have given a great relish 
of luxurious delight to the reader wlio, after 
perusing two controversial volumes on the topo- 
graphy of the Vta Sacra, had been compelled to 
feel as though he had, in good earnest, 

“ Heard the miperiol city’s din 
Dent on liis satiate car *’ 

But that peculiar province of fiction which 
this class of works may be said to identify itself 
with and occupy more particularly, demand, in 
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the exercise of that power which they are sup- 
posed to exercise over the mind, an excitement 
and interest which shall appeal to the darker 
and deegper shades of human character, as well as 
to those of a more common and every-day nature. 
And in pursuance of thjs argument, as applied 
to what we have noted above on this subject, it 
may be stated, that if we look for such dark and 
enchanting excitements in the classic ages, we 
shall readily discover that the Jews and Chal- 
deans, who iniiabited, for a long period of the 
Roman power, tlie suburbs and outskirts of the 
imperial city, might have been made quite as 
imposing, if not more so, than any gipsiAi, real 
or romantic, with whicli our perusals or peregrina- 
tions have made us ai quainted ; or, to come down 
to a period more nearly approaching to the pre- 
sent day, we can as easily conjecture that the 
Canidia of the Roman city would have presented 
as picturesque a full-length as the Meg MerriHes 
of the Scottish Highlands. As regards that pecu- 
liarly-interesting class of outlaws, — to wit, rob- 
bers and murderers in their caves, — both Le Sage 
and Smollett have taken the outline-skctciics of 
some of their best pieces of that sort from Lucian ; 
and we may state, indeed, that both thift last writer 
and the author — whoever he was — who WTote 
under llic name of Petronius, have, in many parts 
of their v/ritmgs, approached so closely to the 
strain and tone of some of our most popular 
novelists, that wc wonder at, scarcely less than 
wc regret, the circumstance >f their having mis- 
taken the wide and full career of a path which 
was so near to them, and which, if they had once 
hit upon it, they would have found to be most 
admirably adapted for the display of their pecu- 
liar talents. Efhon. 


THE EFFECTS OF HEAT. 


In our former papers we confined ourselves to 
a consideration of the various modes by which 
heat is communicated : we now propose to treat 
of the principal effects produced by such com- 
munication , and these we shall find both interest- 
ing and important. 

Heat regulates, to a very great extent, the 
dimensions and form of bodies. An iiiercase of 
heat in a substance is almost uniformly attended 
with an increase of its size, whilst a diminution of 
heat is usually accompanied by a corresponding 
decrease of size. It appears to excite a repulsion 
between the particles of which the substance is 
composed, and thus to counteract the forces that 
hold them together . hence heat, and the principle 
causing attraction, have properly been represented 
as two great antagonist powers in nature ; the 
one tending to keep the particles of bodies at a 
distance from each other, the otlier to bring them 
into close contact. We shall speak of this effect 
of heatp under the tenn £uj}anst<m. Again ; as 


to the influence which heat exerts on the form of 
bodies, we find that through its agency solids are 
converted into liquids, and liquids into vapours, 
and that these three different states are entirely 
dependent upon its presence; but to this we 
shall revert hereafter utidei the heads of Lique-- 
faclwn and Vaporization. 

Expansion. — It may be laid down as a rule, to 
which only apparent exceptions exist, that all 
bodies are expanded by beat, and that the expan- 
sion of the same body increases with the quantity 
of heat wliich enters it;” but although this is the 
case, all bodies are not equally expanded by 
heat. This is owing to the varying force of the 
cohesive attraction to be overcome : for where that 
force is the greatest, as in solids, expansion is 
least; whilst liquids or gases, which possess much 
less cohesive power, are capable of being ex- 
panded to a much greater extent. 

Many experiments have been undertaken to 
ascertain rate of expansion which ^eren^ 
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Bulids uniler^ from equal additions of heat, as a 
correct knowledge on this point is capable of 
considerable practical applications in the arts, 
especially in the formation of pendulums and 
balance-wheels. For the results of these experi- 
mentis we must refer our readers to the tables 
given in systematic treatises on heat. It is found, 
however, that different solids do not expand to 
the same degree, and that the expansion of the 
same solid increases as^ the temperature increases. 
A body, when heated and allowed to cool, usually 
recovers its exact original dimensions. 

Numerous illustrations might be selected from 
facts commonly observed by every one, but the 
following will suffice. We all know how liable 
glass vessels are to craclc from the sudden appli- 
cation of heat to them,. and that the tlucker they 
are, the greater the liability. This is owing to 
the unequal ^ expansion which takes place, for 
glass being a bad condudtor of caloric, one sur- 
face becomes heated and expanded before the 
temperature and dimensions of the other can be 
increased, and whilst in this state the particles 
break asunder. This is also the reason why 
glass mirrors are so frequently broken from a 
candle being placed too near them. 

Wheelwrights take advantage of this property 
of solids, in expanding when heated, and subse- 
quently contracting as they cool, in the construc- 
tion of carriage-wheels. The iron rim or tire which 
tliey place on the circumference of a wheel is 
always made too small : they therefore heat it, and, 
whilst expanded, are enabled to fit it on. As it 
cools, it contracts, and binds the other parts of the 
wheel firmly together. 

The expanrion of liquids by heat is^exemplified 
in the ordinary occurrence of the fluid in a vessel 
running over if placed on a fire when quite full; and 
it illustrates also the fact, that liquids expand inure 
than solids ; fur it is evident, that if the capacity 
of the cofltaiiiing vessel were increased to the 
same extent as the bulk of tlie fluid, no overflow 
could occur. The dilatation of liquids, alsu, simi- 
larly to that of solids, increases as the tempera- 
ture increases; that is, a certain quantity of water, 
ht 200 degrees of the thermometer, would expand 
mure than the same quantity at AO degrees by 
an equal addition of heat. 

Different liquids do not dilate to the same 
extent from an equal increase of temperature. 
Those are most expansible which require the 
lowest temperature to boil them. 


Liquids also contract as they cool, in a manner 
analogous to that of solids. To this, however, 
there are several remarkable exceptions. Water 
is one of theses It is found to contract very 
gradually, as it cools, until it reaches a certain 
point in the thermometric scale (about 40o Fah- 
renheit), when it commences expanding, and con- 
tinues to do so until the temperature is reduced 
to 32**, when it freezes. This expansion has been 
ascribed by some to the contraction of the con- 
taining vessel; but although this has certainly 
some share in producing the effect, Div Hope lias 
satisfactorily proved that water really experiences 
an increase of hulk as it cools below 40^ This 
is a most beautiful provision of a beneficent 
Creator; for it is owing to this that our lakes, and 
other pieces of water, are prevented from be- 
coming, during a severe winter, a mass of ice, 
which the heat of a returning summer would 
never he sufficient to melt: for were water to 
observe the ordinary law of coiitractioiC the fluid 
at the surface of a lake, becoming heavier as it 
froze, would fall to the bottom, and this process 
would continue until the whole became solid; 
whereas, by this bountiful deviation from the law, 
ice is ill fact lighter than water, accumulates on 
its surface, and thereby greatly protects the re- 
mainder from congelation. 

Tim force with which water expands as it 
freezes is very great. Water-pipes are frequently 
burst by it. Narrow-necked water-bottles, in our 
bed-rooms, are often broken during a severe 
frosty night, if completely filled. And in an 
experiment performed at Quebec, a bomb-shell 
was actually burst by the force exerted by this 
Uquid expanding as it congealed. 

Tlie expansion of auriform bodies by heat, may 
be illustrated by inverting a wine-glass on a 
plate containing a little water, so as to surround 
the margin of the glass, and at the same time 
confine the air: if a little warm water is noif 
poured on the plate also, the air in the glass will 
expand, and a portion of it escape. The dilata- 
tion of gases is much greater than that of solids 
or liquids, owing to their particles being unre- 
strained by cohesive attraction, and therefore 
presenting no obstacle to the repulsive power of 
heat. All gases undergo equal expansions for 
the same additions of heat. The influence of 
beat on the atmosphere is one of the principal 
agents in producing the phenonena of winds. 

W. R. W. 


THE PLAGUES OF EGYPT. 

Th£ manner in which the divine Head of the an early deliverance from tlieir bondage roust 
Jewish church i^ipealed to the common sense of have been proportionably excited. Yet many of 
the Israelites against the idolatry of Egypt, ie the Israelites were still followers of the surround- 
wonderfully exemplified in tlie history of the ing idolatry ; and the mercy of Providence dis- 
plagues oi Egypt. The miracles of Moses had played itself in proving tuL them the utter wortb- 
now mtested their attention, and their hopes of lessiiess of all the idols and false gods, on whom 
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the proud, the learned, and the scientific Egyp- 
tians BO vainly depended. 

Tile first plague demonstrated the supljjilority 
of .Tehovah over their imaginary rivar-god^i ,ihe 
Nile was turned into blood, the object of pjscxaiir 
abhorrence to the Egyptians. The seeond effort 
of power on the part of Moses filled tiie river 
with frogs, and its streams by this means became 
a second time polluted, tu the utter confusion 
both of their Gods and priests. The land also 
was equally defiled, and they had no way to 
cleanse themselves, for every stream and every 
lake was in a state of pollution. The frog was 
held sacred by the Egyptians, and was regarded 
as an emblem of preservation in floods and inun- 
dations. The plague of lice reproved the absurd 
superstition which demanded exernal i^urity alone. 
Tlie Egyptians considered it a great proffmaj^ion 
of the temple, if they entered it with any,^q|- 
malculie upon them of this sort. The people 
in general wore a linen garment over another of 
linen ; but they laid aside the former when 
approarhed their deities, for fear it should liu.- 
bour vermin ; and although their rites were most 
filtliy and contemptible, they were carried on with 
a most Bciupuloua show of purity and cleanliness. 
The fourth plague must have convinced the 
Egyptians, who were worshippers of Zebub, Uic 
gadfly, .that their own gods were converted into 
instruments of torment in the hands of a superior 
Power. The fifth plague destroyed the living 
objects of their stupid worship, llic sacred bull, 
the ram, the heifer, and the he-goat, fell dead 
bcfoie their worshippers, as if in ridicule of their 
vain incense. This judgment must have likewise 


had a great effect on the Israelites, and must 
have tended to wean their Mh$|rions from those 
gods of the country, to whfijfenfcey had before 
attached themselves. The •the 

boil, produced by the asfaoe ^fft^^umace* in 
wliich they had offered human iwdarfl|Mt»'pitohabi(y 
iome of the Israelites themSekfflfc * ww® 
accustomed to scatter ril® nshes, to obtain 'a 
blessing from their gods: this very rite becomh 
the means of their present torment The seventh 
plague demonstrated that neither Iris, who pre- 
sided over water, nor Osiris, the lord of fire, were 
able to protect the fields and the climate of 
Egypt from the thunder, the rain, and the fire of 
Jehovah. These phenomena of nature seldom 
disturbed at any period of the year the climate 
of Egypt. They now feH at a time wlien the air 
was gener&][Iy . most calm and serene. In the 
eighth plague of Ipcus^ the Bgyplhins undoubt- 
edly offered up their prayers to jand Serapis, 
who were the conservators of idl plenty. They 
would likewise naturally invoke those deities who 
were supposed to have power over those de- 
structive creatures. But their very deities could 
not stand before Moses. The vrinds they vene- 
rated were made the instruments of ttieir destruc- 
tion; and the sett, which they regarded as their 
defence against the locusts, could not protect 
them. An east wind prevailed all that day and 
ail that night : this wind must have brought the 
locusts from Arabia, and borne them, contrary to 
their nature, over the Red Sea, which proved no 
barrier to their progress^ — 27ie Jicv. Pr^endary 
Tmonsend. 


FACTS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


Serpents. — In the savannaha of IzacuVo, in Guiana, 
1 saw the moat wondeiful, the moat terrible spectacle 
that can be acen ; and although it be not uncommon 
to the mhabitanta, no traveller haa ever mentioned it. 
We were ten men on horseback, two of whom took the 
lead, in oi der to sound the passages, whilst 1 preferred 
to akirt the great forests. One of the blacks who 
formed the vanguard, returacd full gallop, and called 
to me, ** Here, sir, come and see serpents m a pile.'* 
He pointed out to me something elevated in the middle 
of the savannah or swamp, which appeared like a 
bundle of arms. One of my company then said, This 
is certainly one of the assemblages of serpents, which 
heap themselves on each otlier sdter a violent tempest : 
I have heard of these, but have never seen any: let ns 
proceed cautiously, uid not go too near.” rilien we 
were within twenty paces of it, the terror of our horses 
prevented our nearer approach, to which, however, 
none of us were inclined. 

On a sudden, the pyramid mass became agitated I 
horrible hissings issued from it, thousands of serpents 
rolled spirally on each other, shot forrii oat of tike 
circle their hideous heads, presenting thrir envenomed 
darts and fiery eyes to us. I own 1 was one of the 
first to draw back ; but when I saw this formidable 
phalanx remained at its post, and a(ipeared to be more 
disposed to defend itself than to attack ns, 1 rode round 
it, in order to view its order of battle, which faced die 


enemy on every side. I then sought what could be 
tiie design of this namerous assemblage ; and I con- 
eluded that this species of serpents dread^ some col- 
lossean enemy, which might the great serpent, or 
the cayman, and that they reunite tiiemselves, after 
having seen this enemy, in order to attack or 'resist 
him m a mass . — Humboldts 

PniNTs or Human Feet in RoCK8.->la School* 
crafs’s Travels in the Central Portions of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, we find the following interesting de- 
scriptions of two apparent prints or unpreasions of the 
human fbot in a tabular mass of limestone at Nfw 
Harmony, Indiana. The stone had been previously 
conveyed from the bulks of the Mississippi, at St. 
Louis, and oarefully preserved in an open area. 

Being aware of the conclusions which must result 
to geology from a fact of this natare, and that all former 
notices of the organic impressions of our species in 
well consolidated strata have been deemed apocfyphal, 
we were induced to examine the eulgect with particular 
attention. 

The imprestioDs are, to all appearance, like (hoae of 
a man standing in an erect posture, with the left foot a 
little advanced, and the heels drawn in. The distance 
between the heels, by actaai raeasnrement, is six and a 
* quarter inches, and between the extremities of the toei, 
thirteen and a half. But by a cloae inapactioM it will 
be perceived |hat these are not the impresiioiu of feet 
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aoeustomed to the European shoe; the toes being 
mndiipread and the foot flattened, in the manner that 
to ehierved in peraona unaccustomed to the close 
•hM. The probability, therefore, of their having been 
imparted by some individual of a race of fhen who 
were strangera to the art of tanning skins, and ay*a 
period no^ anterior to that which atay tradition* of 
the present race of Indians reaches, derives additional 
weight from this peculiar shape of the feet. 

Id other respects the impressions are strikingly na-"’ 
tural, exhibiting the muscular marks of the foot with 
great precision and faithfulness to nature. This cir- 
cuiuBtance weakens very much the supposition that 
they may possibly be specimens of antique sculpture, 
executed by any former race of men iahabiting this 
continent. Neither history nor tradition has pre* 
served the slightest traces of such a people. For it 
most be recollected that as yet we have no evidence 
that the people who erected our stupendous western 
tumuli, possessed any knowledge of masonry, far less 
of sculpture, (the carvings of pipe bowls out of stra- 
tite, indurated day, and other soft materials, executed 
by Indians of the present day, do not, perhaps, ment 
the name of sonlpture,) but even if there is, we believe 
there is no evidence that this simple art was practised 
before we made them acquainted with the use ot iron ; 
or that they had even invented *a chisel, a knife, or 
an axe, other than those of porphyry, hornstone, or 
obsidian. 

The average length of the human foot in the male 
subject may perhaps be assumed at ten inches. The 
length of each foot, in our subject, is ten and a quarter 
inches; the breadth, taken across the toes, at light 
angles to the former line, four inches ; but the greatest 
spread of the toes is four and a half inches, which 
diminishes to two and a half at the heel. Directly 
before the prints, and ajiproaching within a few inches 
of the left foot, is a well iinpre-ised and deep mork, 
having some resemblance to a scroll, vs hose greatest 
length is two feet seven inches, and gi ealust breadth 
twelve and a half inches. 

The rock containing these interesting impressions 
to a compact limestone, of a greyish blue colour. It 
was onginully quarried on the left bank of the Missis- 
sippi, at St. Louis, and is a part of the extensive range 
of calcareous rocks upon which that town is built. 
Foundations of private dwellings at St. Louis, and the 
military works erected by the French and Spaniards 
from this material sixty years ago, are still as solid and 
unbroken as when first laid. * 

Ants. — A gentleman of unimpeached veracity re- 
marked to us, says a writer in the “ Scientific Tracts,” 
the other day, that while in the island of St. Croix, he 
instituted several experiments with reference to ascer- 
taining the truth of what be had been often told, of 
the ingenuity and apparent reasonings of the ant of 
that beautiful island. Having slain a centipede, which 
had been sent him by a friend, he laid it uu the win- 
^w-stool within his department, where, though not a 
single individual of that mischievous race of vermin 
had been seen, to his great gratification, in the course 
of a few hour8,oiie solilaryant suddenly made hisappear- 
ance through a crevire in the casing, attracted probably 
by the odour of the dead body. Shortly after, having 
surveyed the premises, it disappeared, but speedily 
returned with a host of companions, to whom tbe dis- 
covery of the prize bad unquestionably been commu- 
nicated. A more careful survey of the magnitude of 
the object was evidently instituted. The whole com- 
pany then disappeared simultaneously through the 
crMk ; but au army was put in requisition, for tbe 
third appearance was a multitude. Having mounted 
the carcase, examined minutely its exact position, and" 
Mttofiad themifelvea that it was actoaUy bereft of life, 


and that no danger would be inenrred from their pre. 
meditated operations, a new end unlooked for series of 
laboure were commenced, bearing such a striking 
analogy to human reason, as manifested in what is 
commonly called contrivance, that if there is no intel- 
ligence in It, why, the metaphysicians have in reserva- 
tion an unexplored field of obiervation. Well, not 
being able to move the mass entire, they divided them- 
selves into platnons, and cut the body into portions of 
al)out half an inch in length ; which was effectually and 
skilfully done, between a late hour in the afternoon, 
and tbe following night, and each piece transferred to 
their citadel, through some contiguous aperture of 
sufficient diameter to allow the loads to pass. W"bea 
the observer arose at daylight, every pait bad been 
carried away but the bead, which was really moving off 
toward tbe hole, surrounded by an immense concourse 
of admiring spectators, probably on the gut vive, 
happy in the delightful anticipation of futuie feasts 
and revelhngs. On further scrutiny, he found that 
■the decapitated head was mounted on tbe bucks of 
about a dozen bearers, who, like a Roman phalanx 
with a testudo upon their shoulders, were marching off 
in an orderly manner, toward the same orifice through 
which all tbe rest had disappeared. 

Growth of Fish. — The rapid growth of some 
fish IS very extraordinary. I saw tiiree pike taken 
out of a pond in Staffouhhire, belonging to the pre- 
sent Sir Jervuise Clark Jervoise, twooi which weighed 
thirty-six' pounds each, and thu other tliirty-five 
pounds. The pond was fished eveiy seven years, and 
supposing that store pike of six or seven pounds 
weight were left in it, the giowth of the |Hke in ques- 
tion must have been at the rate of at least four pounds 
a year. Salmon, however, grow much faster. It is 
now asrertamed that grilse, or young salmon, of from 
two and a halt to three pounds weight, have been sent 
to the London markets in the month of May, the span n 
from which they rome having only been depositid in 
the preceding October or November, and the ova taking 
tliiee months of the time to quicken. It has also 
been asrei tamed by experiment that a grilse which 
weighed SIX ]>ounds in February, after spawning has, 
on its return from the sea in September, weighed 
thirteen pounds , and a salmon fry of April will m 
June weigh four pounds, and in August six pounds. — 
Gleamngg of Natural Higtorp. 

Fossil. Rkmainr of tub Elbfhant. — In a 
pamphlet published at Sydney, New South Wales, by 
the Rev. J. D. Laug, detailing the steps which had 
been taken for the establishment of an Academical 
Institution or College, in that colony, we find the fol- 
lowing runous statement — " A collection of fossil 
bones which had been discovered in a lime-stone cave 
at Wellington Valley, by George Rankin, Esq. of 
Bathurst, and to the discovery of which the writer had 
the honour of calling the attention of tlie colonial 
public, in an anonymous letter published in the 
•* Sydney Gazette,” about eighteen months ago, was 
entrusted to the writer by Mr. Rankin, for Professor 
Jameson, of the University of Edinburgh. One of 
tbe bones bad evidently belonged to some large animal , 
and Professor Jameson and an eminent naturalist of 
the College of Surgeons in liOiidon, to whom it had 
afterwards been forwarded, coincided in regarding it 
us a bone of the hippopotamus. Not saftsfied, how- 
ever, with their own opinion concerning it, it was 
subsequently sent to M. Le Baron Cuvier of Pans ; 
and that distinguished naturalist (Professor Jameson 
informed the writer just before leaving Scotland) had 
ascertained that it was the thigh-bone of a young 
elephant; thereby establishing the interesting and ' 
important fact, that the wilds of Austraha were once 
traversed by that enormous quadruped.” 
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l^ii day of the iiien*^ ikM'cfeefntf. as it is 
caDed in the Gaelic’"langaagerrls uht an observ- 
ance which is ei^oined by the formulary of the 
Scottish Kirk ; neitber,ia it common to Scotland, 
or. indeed, k^own at aS in the more populoos or 
wealthy parts of the country j it is^" in a great 
meas'dre. confined jto the counties of Inverness, 
and Ross, and Cromarty, which is spotted like a 
piece of patchwork over the latter. Easter Ross, 
which is ill great part both fertile and populohs. 
may be considered as its head-quarters, and ^t 
has probably spread thence into all the distiicts 
which it has penetrated. 

'Hie people of Easter Ross have long been* 
remarkable for strong attachment to^the Presby- 
terian doctrines, sturdy disputants upon doctrinal 
points, and equally given to the polemics and 
the practical exercises of their religion. One 
cause is usually assigned for this, namely, the 
mimber of Monroes, and other clansmen from 
that part of the country, who joined the armies 
of tjiistavus of Sweden, the lion of the north. 
\\heii he was battling in Germany, as the cham- 
pion of the llcfonnation. A good many of these 
found their way hack to their native country, 
and are understood to have imported a spirit of 
aeul on religious subjects, which lias not abated 
even at the jiresent day. That such is the fact 
is probable ; hut bo it as it may, the district to 
wliieh we have alluded is the one in which the 
day of tlie men is considered as a very important 
and Ingiily essential part of the sacred observ- 
ances of the year. 

Every one who knows any thing about the 
practice of the Kirk of Scotland, must he aware 
tliut the sacrament of the Supper is dispensed 
only once a year in country parishes, and rarely 
more tliuii tw'icc in towns, llie time for dis- 
pensing it lias reference to nothing commemo- 
rated in the calendar, but is chosen when the 
weather is most likely to be good, and the labours 
of the iieople are not pressing. In towns these ' 
arc less attended to, but in the country the ccle- ' 
bration never takes place in seedtime or in har- 
vest, but generally during that portion of the 
summer when nature is bringing forward the 
fruits of tlie earth with the least assistance of 
human labour. At this particular season the 
weather is generally settled, the nights are short, 
and, ill the northern parts, there is pretty bright 
twilight all night long. These circumstances 
enable parties who are so inclined, to travel 
twenty or thirty miles, or even more, in order to 
be present at the sacrament. Thus there arc 
very often gatherings of the people far more 
niunerous than one would suppose, in a country 
so thinly peopled in proportion to its extent. In 
the south,, the gatherings are not generally so 
numerous, but they are considerable in some 
places. 

(No. 17. Apwl 26, 1837,— 2rf.] Vor. i. 


The regulations of the Kirk .enjoin public 
worship for four days : First, upon the Thursday, 
which is considered to be a day of fosting and 
bipniliation,«ordered to be keplea a Rabblith, and 
having the same extent and form of aervioe in 
the church; secondly, the Saturday, whhfo is 
considered as a day preparation, but not kept 
as a Sabbath. The service is not begun till after 
the noon of this day, and the people are not 
eiyoined to abstain from their ordinary labours 
any longer than the service lasts. 'Thirdly: the 
Sunday, which is the day of communicating, and 
by far the most solemn day of the whole ; and, 
fourthly, the Monday, which is a day of thanks- 
giving, with morning service only, after which 
the people arc supposed to return to their ordi- 
nary employments, or jo meet with their friends, 
and commune respecting what they have heard. 
It will be seen that, in this arrangement. Friday 
is a blank day, upon which there is no public 
worship, though, in some parishes, the young, 
and especially those who are to communicate 
for the first time, assemble in the church, and 
are examined as to their religious knowledge, 
admonished with respect to their general, 
and especially their reliipous, conduct. This, 
however, is not very common ; and as the Ertday 
is one day only, and regular employment cannot 
be very profitably resumed upon it, some spend 
it in idleness, and some in dissipation. 

Friday is " the day of the men ** in all parts of 
the country where sucii a day is kept, and it is 
a day of very peculiar and often very interesting 
character. It is usually the longest single sede- 
runt on the whole occasion ; and there is often 
a vast deal of knowledge of the Scriptures and 
acumen displayed at it. The men consist not 
only of the seniors of the parish, but of many 
who come from a distance to take a part in the 
business of the day. These consist of catechists, 
or men who are appointed to look after the reli- 
gious knowledge of districts where the parish is 
too extensive for being perambulated by the ny- 
nister, or when the state of the season renders 
such perambulation unnecessary ; and along 
with them there ore many others who are eminent 
for their religious knowledge, and not willing 
that it should be hidden. 

It sometimes happens that these men are unable 
to read, or even to speak the English language ; 
but they all have a groat deal of theological 
knowledge, and their acuteness shows tl>^t they 
are nut men of mere rote, but that they have 
thought deeply upon all the subjects upon which 
they speak. 'Fhe greater number of them, loo, 
speak very fluently, more especially those who 
speak in Gaelic ; and they almost all have what is 
called a ‘‘ gift of prayer that is, they can pray 
a long time extempore, without pause or hesita- 
tion. Ttie I^aelic is well adapted for this purpose, 
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because its whole structure is poetical, and many 
of its figures are lofty and impressive. It also 
harmonizes well with the phraseology of the 
Bible, with which it is copiously mixed. *It may 
be that some of these men attend such meetings, 
partly through desire of showing off their 
knowledge, for it is difficult to find any human 
exhibition without some of the leaven of human 
vanity in it: but there is an earnestness and 
sincerity of mariner abupt a vast majority of 
them which no hypocrite could possibly as- 
sume. Our present business, however, is de- 
scription, and not criticism, though we feel quite 
sure that the men would have little to fear from 
the latter. 

They meet in the church at rather an early 
houf on the Friday, and many are in waiting be- 
fore tjie doors are open; and when this takes 
place, the church is socpi filled by a miscella- 
neous assemblage of speakers and hearers. The 
parish minister iiimsolf presides, but he occupies 
the precentor’s desk and not the pulpit; and 
those ministers who are to assist him on the 
other days, usually mingle with the congregation, 
apart from each otiier, as is also the case with 
the principal speakers among the men. A p^alm 
and prayer always begin tlie day, and with the 
latter the official duty of the minister closes, and 
the men take up their subjects, state their opi- 
nions, their doubts, and their perplexities ; and 
always, now and then, interpose a prayer. Tlie 
subjects are for the most part doctrinal, often 
involving the most nice and intricate points; but 
it is astonishing with what acumen the more 
experienced manage these. There are vary 
many professional ministers, where religious dis- 
cussions arc not cominuii, and who consequently 
get every thing their own way witliout contra- 
diction, who would find the men most formidable 
antagonists. This, indeed, sometimes hnpiicns to 
the minister of a parish, especially if he is a 
young one, and has been appointed contrary to 
the wishes of his people. This occasionally hap- 
pens, and wlicn it does, the men, who generally 
Imve a very strong feeling fur each other, muster 
from all quarters, ready prepared on all the 
diffieult points, and work him without mercy, 
lliey arc enabled to do tins in consequence of 
tiie position which he occupies on the occasion. 
We have mentioned that he presides, and that after 
he has read the psalm, and offered up the prayer 
in the morning, his formal duty is at an end, un- 
til a prayer and psalm again close the day. But 


although, during the intermediate part, the em- 
ployment of the men is out of his direction, ho 
is by no means out of the power of the men. 
Wiicnever a difficulty arises which tiiey cannot 
solve, or do not choose to solve, an appeal lies to 
the parish minister, who is understood to be 
both able and willing to help them out of every 
difficulty: if he is disliked, as we have stated, 
they weigh him in the balance to the nicest 
scruple ; and he must be an acute man indeed, 
if he is not found wanting in some particulars. 
If he is a favourite they let Jiim alone, and dis- 
cuss their knotty points with each other ; 
though, in these cases, he often strikes in of Ills 
own accord, and gently brings them back when 
they are getting beyond their depth. 

To maket a figure on the day of the men is a 
matter of considerable emulation ; and therefure 
there are always a certain number of novices, 
catechumens, who make their appearance on 
every such occasion. These, generally speaking, 
have been under tlie training of some catechist, 
and have been tutored on the subjects of their 
first displays. They usually begin in a louder 
tone than the men of experience, but they fall 
off by degrees, and many of them break down 
80 completely as to be incapable of rallying 
aq;ain : these are cases in which the parish minis- 
ter is understood to interfere, and give encourage- 
ment and assistance ; and if this fail, some one 
stands up to pray, and after prayer a new sub- 
ject is taken up by a new speaker. 

This may seem a singular mode of pToccdiire 
to those wijo arc not accustomed to it, or the 
character of the people among whom it obtains ; 
but, notwithstianding this, it is a scene of rnucti 
instruction, and appears to have no small in- 
fluence in preserving the zeal for religion, and 
the consequent uprightness of conduct, for whicli 
those shrewd, but sober and simple-minded 
people arc so very remarkable. Scattered widely 
apart from each, cut off from intercourse fur a 
considerable portion of the year, strangers to 
what the inhabitants of more wealthy places call 
the comforts of life, and without any amuse- 
ments within their reach, religion is to them all 
in all. It is blended with their every day occu- 
pations ; it is their resource in the hours of re- 
laxation ; it is their consolation under privation 
and pain ; and it is their hope and stay on the 
bed of death : and, we may add, that the “ day 
of the men ” tends much to keep it alive. 


LIQUEFACTION AND VAPORIZATION OF HEAT. 


It was remarked in the last paper, in allu- 
sion to the influence that heat exerts on the form 
of bodu's, that by its agency solids may be con- 
verted ixto liquids, and liquids into vapours ; not 
only so, but, by the abstraction of heat, vapours 


may be again condensed into liquids, and these 
also into solids; and so universally docs this 
apply, that the common opinion entertained with 
regard to the three different conditions under 
which mutter exists on tiie globe, is, that each of 
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them is owing to the relative preponderance of 
the powers of attraction and repulsion ; the latter 
being manifestly owing to the agency of heat 
Thus it is supposed tlmt in solids the attractiv. 
power is greatest, in liquids the two forces are 
nearly equal, whilst in aeriform bodies repulsio 
is considered to predominate. 

The temperature at which solids liquefy is 
called their melting point, or point of fusion 
that at whicli li(iuids soUdiiy, their freezing point 
or point of congelation. These points vary ir 
different substances, but are uniform for the same 
substance under similar circumstances. Ti... 
freezing point of water is at 32“ of F.ilirenhcit’s 
thermoinotcr, which, of course, corresponds also 
to tiie melting point of ice. 

One of the most important disdbveries con- 
nected with the liquefaction of bodies, and which 
was made by Dr. Black, is, that during tlie pro- 
cess a large quantity of heat is absorbed by the 
body as it dissolves, and becomes concealed in 
It, that is, becomes insensible to tlie thermome- 
ter, and the same obtains, also, during the con- 
version of li(|uids into vapours. Hence Dr. Black 
called It concealed, or latent heat. The quan- 
tity of heat wiiich is thus rendered latent, as a 
body becomes fluid, varies m different substances. 
Thus ice, as it melts, absorbs a quantity of heal 
suflicient to raise an equal weight of water 140“, 
whilst, during the fusion of tin, 500" arc stated 
to disappear. It was pro\ed, also, that during 
the ireezing of liquids, a quantity of heat is set 
free corresponding to the quantity absorbed dur- 
ing liqttefuction. And here, again, we have 
further demonstration of the wisdom and good- 
ness of (Sod , for had not the melting of ice or 
snow been tliiis rendered gradual by the large 
proj)ortion of heat necessary to be absorbed, tlic 
slightest increase in the temperature of the atmo- 
s}iiierc would suffice to thaw the heaviest fall of 
snow, and our lands would be dev'astated by sud- 
den and extensive inundations. 

Tlie loss of sensible heat during li(;iuefucUon, 
is the basis of many of our processes for pro- 
ducing cold, as by freezing mixtures, &c. 

Vapouization. — Tliis process takes jilace in 
two different ways ; either rapidly, and attended 
with considerable commotion in the vaporizing 
liquid, when it is called “ ebullition or slowly, 
and almost insensibly, when the term ** evapora- 
tion ” is applied to it. 

It will be convenient to treat of each of these 
separately. 

Elmlkhon , — The temperature at which vapo- 
rization takes place so rapidly os to constitute 
ebullition, is called the boiling point. This point 
varies in different fluids, that of water being 
2I2“, whilst that of mercury is 062"; but is con- 
stant in the same fluid, the circumstances being 
the same. The nature of the vessel has a slight 
influence on the boiling point : thus, water boils 
at a temperature two degrees lower in a metallic 


vessel than in one of glass. Pressure affects, 
very considerably, the degree at which liquids 
boil : at the top of a mountain less heat is re- 
quireif to boil them than at the foot, owing to 
the diminished atmospheric pressure; and in a 
vacuum, the heat of the hand will suffice to boil 
water. But if subjected to a greater pressure, 
by confining it in a vessel, the boiling point is 
considerably raised ; and it has even been con- 
jectured, that if a vestel could be procured strong 
enough to resist the expansive force of the steam, 
water might be made red-hot. When a liquid 
has reached its boiling imiiit, its tcmpeiature no 
longer continues to increase, although the appli- 
cation of heat to it is continued ; nor dues the 
toraperaturc of the vapour rise higher than that 
of the liquid that produces it. Fiom these and 
other facts, Dr. Black was led to suppose that 
the heat which is imparted to a liquid after it 
has arrived at the boiling point, becomes latent 
during its conversion into vapour, and this ho 
afterwards proved by experiment. It was found, 
also, that the heat thus rendered latent was again 
set free when the vapour was condensed into the 
state of liquid. The quantity of heat thus ab- 
sorbed by water, as it is converted into stetim, 
would be sufficient to raise the temperature of 
an equal weight of that liipiid nearly 1000*. 
Tliese laws have been beautifully applied to the 
construrtion of the steam-engine, lor an account 
of which wo would refer our rcadeis to Dr. 
Lardiicris interesting work on the pteain-engine. 

Ih'aporatum is constantly going on at the 
ordinary teiiipcratures of the atinosrihere. Tins 
occurs in all fiuids,*to a greater or less extent, 
and even in some solids, as camphor. It is most 
rapid in those liquids the boiling point of which 
is lowest. 

A large quantity of heat becomes latent during 
evaporation, and hence considerable cold is pro- 
I. This may be illustrated by allowing a 
few drops of spirit of w-ine to evaporate on the 
band. It is on this accnnnt that sliow'crs in 
summer are so refreshing, from the water absorb- 
ing, as It evaporates, the superfluous heat fro*m * 
the earth. Porous earthenware wine-coolers act 
this principle; being dipped in water, they 
imbibe a certain quantity of it, which gradually 
evaporates, and, in doing so, abstracts heat from 
the bottle of wine placcti in the cooler. 

llie process of distillation, for the purpose of 
separating spirit from fermented liquois, depends 
on evaporation. Alcohol or spirit of wine rises 
in vapour at a lower toinpcralnrc than tllb water 
and other ingredients with which it may be 
mixed ; it is therefore easily ccparable from them 
by heat ; and being separated, is carrLcd along a 
tube passing through cold watoi, by which 
condensed, and obtained in a less adulterated 
state. Kvai>oration is constantly going on from 
every piece of water on the surface of tfie earth ; 
the vapour thus formed accumulates in the atmo- 
s 2 
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sphere, and, under certain circiimstarices, again 
returns, the hearer of uimnnerable blessings, — at 
one time in the meek and lowly transparency of 
the dewdrop, at another in the sparkling brflliancy 
of hoar-frost ; now it clothes the earth in the 


radiant purity of the snow, now visits it in vernal 
showers and traverses iU bosom in a thousand 
rippling rills, whispering their simple songs of 
gratitude and prabc. W. JR, W. 


TALES OF THE INN KITCHEN^No. II. 


The interest excited by the narrative of The 
Gamekeeper’s Daughter,” told, as it w'as, with 
much feeling, could not but be very great. After 
awhile, k however, when inquiries had been an- 
swered, and kind expressions had been inter- 
changed, a second gentleman was called on for 
his tale, and he begged to place before them an 
account of 

THE HECALMED SHIP. 

Not a breath of wind had been stirring all 
day : the flag that was attached to the foremast- 
head Imng listlessly by its side, while a burning 
sun poured down unremittingly his fiercest rays 
upon ocean and land. All on shore w'as per- 
fectly still ; not a sound indicative of labour was 
heard, even from the neighbouring plantation, so 
intense was the heat that had reigned throughout 
the day. Tlic sailors on board the brig had been 
lying under an awning that was stretched upon 
deck, and, overcome by the sultriness of the air, 
had resigned tlicmsolves to sleep, from which the 
voice of the captain awakened them, as soon as 
he perceived the first motion of the streamer that 
gently moved when the first breath of the laud 
breeze sighed around it Housed from their 
slumbers, they proceeded to get the vessel under 
way ; and as the last glimmering of the sun 
was seen through the trees that bordered the 
plantation of tlie principal man in tlic place, and 
the first signs of returning life and activity were 
perceptible on the shore, the shout of the sailors 
announced to the passengers below that they had 
taken their departure from the island of Antigua. 

Among those who had shipped themselves 
for England were two gentlemen and their ladies, 
dne of whom w’as accompanied by a younger 
sister, and the other with two lovely children. 
These, with four servants, three natives of Scot- 
land, the captain and crew, made the whole 
number of souls on board tlic Harriet amount to 
twenty-one, for whom provisions for fifty-five' days 
had been taken in. Their progress was very 
slow for the first four weeks, and the end of the 
sixth found them in the midst of the mighty 
Atlantic. The captain was constrained imme- 
diately to put both men and passengers upon 
short allowance. In the examination of their 
stores, they were full of consternation at the dis- 
covery that the sea had destroyed one barrel of 
biscuits, and that the requisite quantity of meat 
had not been stowed in the vessel previously to 
her depkrture from the island. Mutual reproaches 
and zecrindnation were then indulged, but soon 


gave way to the anxious consideration of what, 
in such an emergency, was the best conduct to 
adopt. A still less allowance was given to each 
individual, both among passengers and sailors; 
and a hope was entertained by the captain that, 
before all their provisions were exhausted, some 
vessel would appear, from which a supply of 
necessaries 'might be obtained. 

Three days after the passengers and crew had 
agreed to the diminution of their daily food, the 
slight breezes that had wafted them along gradu- 
ally subsided into a perfect calm. Not a breath 
stirred the bosom of the mighty ocean, as it lay 
glittering in the sunbeams that lighted the waters 
many fathoms below the surface, and not a cloud 
hung beneath the blue heavens as the sun jour- 
neyed in his course, until he bathed his radiant 
forehead in the western waves. n»e ship lay 
motionless on the sea, as if spell-bound liy the 
spirits of the deep ; and so intense was the lieiit, 
that the few who came on deck found it painful 
'4o walk ; it was as if burning embers had bcon 
scattered around : the pitcli e\udcd from tlie 
interstices of the ))hmks, and tiic iron stanchions 
seemed as if they had been expos(>d to t^e action 
of a slow fire. Heavily wore tiic hours of that 
day, and tlie anticijiation of such another filled 
all on board with trembling dread. The supply 
of water, as well as the other provisions, was 
rapidly diminishing, although both were por- 
tioned out in small quantities ; so that unless the 
wind should again rise, and that speedily, there 
would be no deliverance from an awful and ter- 
rible death. As the daylight departed, and the 
sky became brilliant with a thousand stars, a few 
of the passengers left their cabins to walk on 
deck. One of the married ladies brought her 
eldest child, a boy of four years of age, who, 
during the early part of the voyage, had been 
the pet of the sailors, who loved to listen to his 
engaging prattle, and to play with him in his 
little games, as liis laughing glee often reminded 
them of those they had left in their own loved 
land, to whom they Were then returning. About 
the time tiie captain had been under the neces- 
sity of shortening the daily allowance of provi- 
sions, the little fellow became ill, and called 
forth all the solicitous attentions of his parents 
for his recovery. A burning fever had seized 
him, and those who watched over him took most 
of the water which had been apportioned out to 
them to moisten the lips of the little sufferer. 
At first he seemed to revive, and fur two or three 
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dnjs very sanj^uine liopes were entertained ol 
hib recovery. On the first evening tlie ship was 
becalmed they brought him on deck, and hoped 
that a cliange from the almost intolerable tempe- 
rature of their cabin would greatly restore him ; 
and such, for a short time, appeared to be the case. 

The night passed away, and the sun arose 
with new strength from his slumbers. Under 
any other circumstances, the surpassing splen- 
dour of such a scene would have awakened thcii 
greatest admiration and delight. From north to 
south the ^waters were streaked with lines of 
silver, glittering with beauty and brightness. A 
lew fairy clouds that hung in the orient sky 
parted as the sun rose from the deep, and seemed 
like dmpery drawn, by the un-scen hours, from 
the couch where the rosy-fingered mgrii had been 
reposing. It was a gorgeous sight, ns, “witl 
ncw-spangled ore, the sun fiamed in the forehead 
of the sky ; " but the eyes that ga/.ed upon him 
were heiivy with grief and dismay, for no breeze 
.IS yet had arisen. In vain did they loosen the 
sails ; no wished-for gale filled them. They cast 
on each other a fearful glance, and shuddered at 
the fate that seemed about to befall them. 

Another day passed as the preceding ; the ship 
•still remained motionksss, the heat was as uppre.s- 
sive, and the hearts of .some bi'gan to faint. Tlie 
sick child, having rel.ipsi'd into a more dangerous 
state, deinandetl and leceived the utmost attei 
lion. As the mother bent mcr him, .she seemed 
to forget her own increasing weakness . ho was 
her first-born, and w'ith the affection a mother 
only feels and manifests, she sat by his side 
ihronghoiit the day, and, with her own hand, 
cooled Ins parched lips, when his eye, meeting 
hers, indicated the wish h(' was not able to utter. 
When the next night drew on, her anxiety and 
her solicitude were increased, for the younger 
child became restless and fretful, and it was soon 
a]ipareut that fever had seized him too. Her 
husband, with an aching heart, assisted her in 
attending to their little ones, and marked, with 
the deepest agony, that she herself was sinking 
through want of repose. But all his solicitations 
that she would, if only for a short time, leave the 
couch of her children, and endeavour to obtain 
the refreshment of sleep, were in vain, he could 
not prevail upon .her to relinquish her office, or 
withdraw her attention, for one hour, from the 
exercise of her maternal duties. They watched 
the livelong night, and the morning still found 
them, sleepless and pale, by the side of their 
offspring. Both the invalids were worse, and it 
was evident to the parents that the sufferings of 
the elder would soon be terminated : his breath- 
ing became more difficult, and his strength was 
hourly failing. 

On this, the third day of the calm, two others 
of the passengers— the sister of the married lady 
and one of the Scotchmen, who had been an 
overoecr in a plantation on the island whence the 


vessel had sailed — ^fell ill. The scanty supply 
of food, and the small quantity of water that was 
allotted to each, had impaired their strength; 
and tlie attention of their respective friends was 
called into requisition on their behalf. It was 
evident to all that three more such days could 
not be endured. 'Hicre remained in the cask 
but barely sufficient water for that day and the 
next, and the last biscuit had been divided be- 
tween them; so that if no change of weather 
took place, there would be no alternative but to 
resign themselves to their fate. Loud was the 
groan of anguish with which this announcement 
was received, and as tlinughts of their homes 
and friends rushed over the minds of all, they 
wrung their hands, and wept in the wildness and 
bitterness of despair. 

Some were young, and were following relatives 
who, on the prccedii^ year, had embarked for 
England, and were awaiting in eager expectation 
for their arrival. Of this class were the lady 
and gentleman whose sister had sunk beneath 
the privations of the voyage. Her talc was 
pitiably sad ; she had been betrothed in early 
life to a young Englislnnan, who, with his parents, 
had resided for some years in the island of An- 
tigua, and had returned to his native land to 
enter upon the possession of an estate which had 
unexpectedly reverted to his family. Keluriiiiig, 
when his affairs had been adjusted, to claim his 
affianced bride, he was lost on the passage ; and 
thus her fondest hopes were blasted, and all her 
anticipations of future liapfiiness destroyed. The 
death of her own ])arents, and the .subsequent 
removal of two of her sisters to England, made 
her determine to visit that country with the 
remaining one, whom she now accompanied on 
the voyage. She anticipated a mournful plea- 
sure m beholding that land of W'hich, from her 
earliest childhood, she had heard so much ; whi(.h 
had a double charm when remembered as the 
birthplace of him who had won her affections, 
and who had often wiled away the hours by his 
glowing description of the valleys, the bills, the 
cities, and the villages of his native land, to , 
which he hoped, at no distant period, to lead 
her, as the wife of his youth. A pleasant, deli- 
cious dream ! but one that he never realised. She 
lay in her cabin feeble and hclplefss, watched by 
the eye of her weeping sister, who endeavoured, 
with a mother's fondness, to anticipate her wants, 
and, with ready hand, to supply them. Hound 
her neck hung a gold chain, to which was attached 
a miniature portrait of her lover, who, in^ie last 
moments of parting, had placed it there, toat, by 
the possession of the semblance of his features, 
she niiglit, as she gazed, feci less bitterly the 
pain of his absence. This she pressed with one 
band to her heart, while the other was locked in 
her sister’s. 

** Maria,” said the invalid, “ 1 thoi^ht not, 
when I heard poor Henry had perished in the 
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waters, that I should find a resting-place in the 
depths of the ocean too.” 

“ O, do not talk so sadly,” replied her sister, 
“you will yet recover; another day, an4 the 
wind may rise, and we shall be able to pursue 
our voyage, and meet with another vessel, from 
which we may obtain the necessaries your feeble 
condition demands.” 

** 1 shall never be restored again,” said the 
sufferer ; “ even if your hopes be realised, sorrow 
has pressed too heavily here and she laid her 
hand to her heart — and continued — ** I am willing 
to die ; life, since that fatal night when, through 
the wil(f roaring of the waves and the hollow 
murmurs of the storm, the cry of distress rose 
unheeded, — ^has had no charms for me. There 
was something in the prospect of visiting Eng- 
land which seemed to promise a little alleviation 
of my sorrow: but that country 1 shall never 
see. Do not take his portrait from me when I 
am dead, Maria; promise rne you will not. Let 
it be buried with me in the sea.” 

“ Do not give way to such gloomy thoughts, 
niy dearest Emily,” said her sister, “ we are not 
without hope that a change in the w cather will 
speedily take place, and we shall then be deli- 
vered from our present fears.” But as she spoke, 
and tried to rc-iissuro tlic fainting spirit of her 
sister, she could not take the same comfort to 
lierself. The fear of a lingering death hud 
seized all : and the dreadful intelligence that the 
last division of biscuits and water had been made, 
was only kept from the knowledge of tlic sinking 
invalid by her sister sharing her own supply of 
the latter with her. 

As the third night set in, the elder cliild, who 
had been first seized by tiie fever, died. Agoniz- 
ing was the grief of the bereaved mother, as she 
hung over the inanimate remains of her first- 
horn, and long and bitter was the cry tliat her 
anguished spirit sent forth, oscher husband tore 
her away from the couch on which her boy w'as 
laid in tiis still and unuwaking slumber. That 
was a fearful night to all ; not a single article of 
food remained, the w'ater casks had been emptied, 
and a horrible fate awaited all, unless timely 
assistance should be afforded. 

As the morning again broke on the waters, it 
was a fearful sight to see all in the ship who 
were able to come on deck, tuni from their long 
and anxious gaze over the wide waste before 
them, and look with speechless agony in the face 
of each other. No help appeared nigh, and 
their parched lips quivered with fear and dismay. 
Alone *^'erc on the pathless sea.— far, very far 
from any land— with the unclouded sun shining 
as if in mockery over them, and the waves glit- 
tering in beauty around — tlie vessel remained 
anotiier day immovable. Some, in the wildness 
of despair, had laid themselves down to die, and, 
closing tl^cir eyes, awaited the stroke that should 
lelease them from their misery. Others, unwil- 


ling to part with hope, remained gazing on the 
heavens, eager to catch the least indication of 
wind, and throwing up small pieces of paper, to 
see if a breath was stirring. But in vain : another 
dreadful night came on, with its dreary stillness. 
Scarcely a sound was heard throughout the ship, 
save the stifled groan of one of the passengers or 
crew ; for, habituated as the latter had been to 
all the hardships of a nautical life, they now 
began to sink under their terrible calamity. The 
captain— comparatively a young man— who, leav- 
iug England as mate, had succeeded to the com- 
mand of the vessel on the sudden death of the 
first officer at Antigua, was one of the first who 
resigned himself to dospiur. “ I felt,” said he, 
when narrating the circumstances to me, “ that it 
was in vain to resist what appeared inevitable : 
1 laid myself down in my cabin, committed my 
soul to God, and prayed to die.” 

On the fifth morning, a slight breeze stirred 
slowly the long streamer that hung idly so long 
at the mast head; and with their remaining 
strength, some of the crew endeavoured to pre- 
pare all the sails, that so favourable and long- 
desired an opportunity for removing from tin* 
spot where, as if held by enchantment, they had 
been detained for the last five days, might not 
be lost. But the men, reduced to the helpless- 
ness of children, by the want of the most coin- 
mon necessaries of life, were unable to aeeoui- 
plish their object. They had not tasted food 
tor two days; and now that the \\ind had arisen, 
only two of the sails were in a condition to 
receive it. Slowly, however, the vessel began 
to move, and a faint gleam of hope animated its 
crew that, during the day, they might fall m with 
some ship, and thus be rescued from their peril* 
ous condition. 

Hie day wore away, and the vessel being 
half trimmed, proceeded but slowly. As the 
shadows of evening began to fall, the hearts ot 
the men again sank within them, for they knew 
they could not endure another day the pnvar 
tious aud paugs of hunger with which they were 
seized. As three of the crew were lying near to 
the stem wheel, one of them whispered to his 
next comrade, and as he spoke, both raised them- 
selves on their arms, and the fire flashed from 
their eyes. 

“ We must do that or perish, Jacques,” said 
he who first spoke ; but he who was addressed 
turned away from his companion with a kind of 
loathsome horror, at the proposition he had 
made. 

“ 1 will perish before J do it,” replied Jacques. 
“ What ! the child ? Never ask me the question 
again.” 

“ What, shall wc not do it to save ourselves?” 
said the first speaker; “others have done so 
before us ; and on the preservation of our lives 
depends the happiness of ollieis we have left flu- 
away.” 
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As he spoke he rose and staggered towards 
the door of the cabin in which were the lady, 
her husband, and children. His companion fol- 
lowed him with his eyes. The last words he 
uttered had called up a thousand feelings in his 
breast ; and the desire of life, even if purchased 
in a manner at which he shuddered, was excited 
within him. A gentle tap at the cabin door was 
answered by a feeble voice bidding the visitant 
cuter. The sailor stepped into the room, and 
signified to the parents that it would be well if 
the child who lay dead were removed from their 
sight ; and that he would perform the melancholy 
duty of committing to the waves the remains of 
one who had endeared liimself to all on board. 
'I'lic father looked at the mother of his child : 
and while she gazed for a moment on the sailor, 
iH if to comprehend the true nature of his re- 
(picst, a sudden thought struck her, and she 
peremptorily refused to accede to it. “ Not to- 
night,” said she, “ to-morrow will be time enough ; 
no, not to-night and she hid her face and 
wept. 

The sailor returned on deck, muttering be- 
tween his teeth, and lay down once more beside 
his comrades, whose quick and fast breathing 
told him their end was approaching. 

The next morning, which was tho sixth from 
the commencement of tlie calm, as the sailor 
.lacques lifted his languid head from the deck, 
he thought he perceived a sod nt no great dis- 
tance. His strength seemed to return os, with 
an exclamation of delight, he roused those near 
him to look in the direction in which tho ship 
had appeared to liim, fearing lest his own eyes 
sliould have deceived lum. A joyful cry rose 
from their lips, as they i.aw approaching them a 
huge West Indian vi'ssel, with all her canvass 
stretched. They watched her with trembling 
anxiety, and when, once or twice, she seemed 
bearing to tbe south, they hoisted signals of dis- 
tress, which they soon perceived were observed, 
tor she quickly bore down ujion the Harriet, and 
pro\ed to be the Alert, a Jamaica trader. A 
few words sufficed to explain their sad and dole- 
ful condition, and the captain of the Alert imme- 
diately went on board the ill-fated vessel, taking 
with him such necessaries and restoratives as iiis 
own ship supplied. The dangerous state of the 
young lady before mentioned demanded his first 
care, and he soon perceived she was rapidly sink- 
ing. Administering what temporary aid he war. 
able, he visited each of the other passengers and 
the crew, in succession. He found the parents 
of the dead child sitting near his remains ; and 
gently adverting to the prudence and the neces- 
sity of having him removed, he obtained permis- 
sion to send his own carpenter to construct a 
( offin for him. That day, at noon, he was buried. 
As tlie mother, who insisted on being upon deck 
during the ceremony, saw the waters close over 


her child, she gave one and sunk 

into insensibility. But another ^lol yet awaited 
her : her infant who had sickened on the second 
day (j| the calm, died that same eveiriiig. Poor 
thingl she mourned like Rachel for her children, 
and would not be comforted because they were 
not. She lived to reach England, but never 
recovered from the effects of that voyage. 

For two or three days after the Alert had 
come up with the Harriet, the young lady who 
appeared near death when the captain of the 
former vessel visited her, seemed to revive, and 
sanguine hopes were entertained that she would 
recover i but the hectic flush that sat ftpon her 
cheek was delusive, and, as the torch sends forth 
a brighter blaze when it is about to expire, so her 
beauty appeared the more brilliant a short time 
previous to her dissolution. The Alert parted 
company with the Harriet when nearing the 
Channel, after having supplied the latter ship 
with provisions fur a week. 

It was on a clear and beautiful evening that 
the shout of the sailors on deck announced to 
the passengers in the rabin that the English 
shore was visible. Emily Dalmcr listened to the 
exclamation of joy, and her countenance seemed 
suddenly irradiated. 

“ Take me, William,” said she to her brother, 
** take me above ; let mo sec that land, though it 
be afar off.” 

Her brother complied ; and as she sat on the 
deck, and the gentle breeze that was wafting 
them along sighed through her dark hair, she 
gazed lung and wistfully at the broken shore, 
towards which they were rapidly approaching. 
The sailors were ascending the shrouds to catch u 
better view of that welcome land ; and their loud 
congratulations and boisterous mirth strangely 
contrasted with the silence of the little groiip 
that hod gathered round the invalid. Her head 
had sunk on tiic shoulder of her sister, and she 
.appeared overcome by the ornotious winch had 
been excited by the sight of that country with 
A\hieh some of her briglitcst and holiest hopes 
had been associated. As she remained in this 
position for some time, her sister attempted* 
gently to rouse her, and softly recovering her 
arm from beneath the head of the lovely sufferer, 
parted the curls that had fallen over her face, 
and kissed her pale lips with the fondest affec- 
tion. There was no pressure in return ; and 
after her sister looked again on the features be- 
fore her, she saw that the spirit had fled. 

She Ues in a beautiful and romantic churcli- 
yard on the coast of Devon, with tiu^ simple 
inscription on her tomb : — ** Emily Dalmer, aged 
24 . A stranger in a strange land.” 

All the other passengers recovered from the 
effects of their hazardous voyage; and the 
Harriet still soils in the track she formerly 
pursued. ^ 
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MEDICAL 

SKCOND 

The French arc amongst the vainest medical 
theorists of the present day and generation, but 
we do not contend that for this especial reason 
they are entitled to erect themselves into a 
medical autocracy, and assume the sway of uni- 
versal critics, and dictators in the science of 
inediciiic. We must, however, on this, as on 
nil other subjects, allow something for truth, and 
a good deal for vanity. By chan^ng the che- 
mical nomenclature, chemistry became the French 
chemistry: works of Gretry and Sachini and 
Cherubini constitute French music; the Paris 
Basia, and Monsieur Brongniart’s barbarous 
nomenclature of rocks, have nearly put Dr. Buck- 
land out of the field, and made geology the 
science of France alone. Dancing, dressing, 
capering, and cookery, we admit are theirs, with- 
out any other competitors in the universe. Every 
body allows them to be the best soldiers except 
the Duke of Wellington, and all except Mr. 
Seppings consider that they build the best men- 
of-war, — all except those who have travelled over 
them think that they have made the best roads ; 
and our ladies' shoes must all be made in Paris ; 
our dandy’s gloves must come from the same 
mart ; and in diseases, Monsieur Broussais reigns 
lord king paramount ; he is, forsooth, to rule all 
stomachs, livers, bowels, lungs, and limbs, with 
bouillons, ptisans, and saignees. There is but 
one nation, and that is France — but one town, 
and that is Paris. 

The French medical theorists believe very little 
more in the existence of gout than they do of 
the man in the moon. In England the word 
gout is a charmed word, — it is both cabalistic and 
surgical. It saves all trouble, care, and anxiety to 
the physician, and, by a necromantic transference 
or twist, it gives it all to the patient, with all full 
interest of pain and suffering included. No mat- 
ter what the pain or the disease may be, or 
where it may take up its local habitation, only 
let the patient be sick and post forty, let him 
drink a bottle of champagne daily, and eat 
devilled turkey and pickled spinage about this 
time of the year, and a Hottentot would tell him 
he had the gout. The head, the heart, the sto- 
mach, the liver, the spleen, the nose or the great 
toe — be it dropsy, palsy, consumption, asthma, 
apoplexy, it is all resolved into the same pristine 
clement of disease — the gout. It is as royal a 
road to physic as to death. If you are anxious 
for either, you cannot take a safer route. Catch 
the gout, and be well assured that it is of a good 
kind, and all your anxieties will be eased, all 
your profoundest wishes accomplished. 

In the earlier days of our youth, when we 
were more prone and partial than our present 
advancing age will permit us to be, to doubtful 
theories arid speculative sophistries, it often occur- 


THEORIES. 

AETICLE. 

red to us as matter worthy of some doubt whether 
the lancet or the cannon-ball wore the must 
dangerous instrument when wielded by a stupid 
surgeon, or fired off by a crazy artilleryman. 'J'hu 
former of these possessed indeed the twin-power 
of doing often as much harm in the practitionci’s 
pocket as in his hand. The internal theory of 
disease, of which some drowsy Scotch student 
has just obtained a sufficient insight to put his 
knowledge and his ignorance on a par, will teach 
him, if not in due time enlightened by wisdom, 
or darkened by death, to bleed one patient in a 
fever to death, and to inebriate the other with 
huge potations of port wine, sufficient either to 
drown himself, or to swallow ^up all the Tempe- 
rance Societies in the United Kingdom in one 
wide, universal deluge. It has therefore become 
in our minds the food of much knowledge, and 
much experience and information have wc 
gleaned fiom gathering the wheat and wisdom of 
oiir present age from the wild tares of delusion 
and deception on this subject, in^which we rioted 
in the early days of youth and inexperience. 
We formerly looked upon the wisdom of the 
world as sumetiung very nearly approaching to 
the nature of an apocryphal revelation, but we 
now revere the dictum of the great universe as 
the voice and wisdom of a vast and unseen Spirit, 
who, by his eternal will and pow'er, guides us in 
this world througli paths of everlasting and radiant 
sunshine to the homes and abodes of true and 
everlasting happiness. 

We have ceased to wonder at the knowledge 
which seems inherent in the brain of every sick 
man in the present day ; wc do net consider it for 
one moment as an equivocal mark of insane de- 
lirium, or as the result of an overburdened or 
overweakened intellect, struggling in the strang- 
ling deptlis of agonising disease to recover its 
lost pow'er and potential influence over the dis- 
torted faculties of tlic mind. We now bend 
down OUT grey hairs in obedient attention to 
every word the suffering patient utters, and we 
do not pause in mar^'ellous astonishment when 
we are informed by the sick man, that, with all 
his respect and esteem fur our private character 
and worth, he cannot forego the impression that 
the art we practise and the profession we follow 
in public, are each of them made up of the same 
quantum of illusive and conjectural absurdities, 
aud that, in our treatment of disease and suffering 
agony, we may be, in spite of ourselves, as much 
guided by the blind phantom tricks of fashion, 
os by the stem and just laws of true and upright 
wisdom. Nor, we regret to say, can we, upon 
deliberately considering the matter, wonder that 
such a statement should, from being a matter of 
conjecture, become at once the subject of a 
serious trutli. What can wc really think of 
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ourselves when the world looks upon us as i 
docs? But, alas! for the days we live in, we d< 
nut perceive how it can be otherwise, wlien thi 
trade or profession of physic is conducted os i 
is — subject, like a pair of gaiters or a Mackintosh 
waterproof, to the governing sway and fashior 
of the multitude — followed by countless hun 
dreds, who are, in numbers, greater than thost 
who swam unhuried on the banks of the Styx 
and who, pursuing their usual routine of circum- 
vallation, with as little reasoning ns steam 
engines, do not take half so much thought as c 
tailor in adopting their line of professional prac< 
tift* and treatment to the cases and cireinnstancos 
which were brought before them. 

We shall not always discover in one and the 
sami' mind, that dexterous facility in the appll 
cation of leeches, combined with an equal share 
of that judgment which renders the whereaboutf 
to place a blister — a matter of far greater under- 
standing and skill. Nor will the same practitioner 
who cures a typhus fever one day be enabled to 
relieve a patient who is dying from fLinctional 
disease of the stomach ; the greater chance is 
that the latter patient will die ; and if the doctor 
pockets any thing besides his foe it is the certain 
consolation arising from the fact, that if he had 
not entered into a partnership contract with the 
disease, the probabilities arc, that the* patient 
might have numbered many summers more. 
Such as those are among the number of the 
iruiltitudo of the present day, who envelope all 
tliey do in talk ; they possess not the strengtii of 
that thought and icasomng which can alone 
disencumber them of the jargon of sehools and 
colh'ges — than which they have nothing better to 
offer ; and the only satisfaction you derive from 
cither them or their conversation is the sole and 
simple variety of their manner and language. 
Tile doctrines which these theorists preach arc 
always enveloped in doubt and discussion, and 
if they could be made aware of It, they would 
come out of this disputatious warfare with a bet- 
ter grace, if they did not occasionally interlard it 
with some absurd hypotheses of their own. If 
they see acutely, it is through green sjiectaclcs. 
They will also set themselves up, in tlic absurd 
insanity of their imaginations, for critics ; and we 
need scarcely inform the readers of our Mis- 
cellany, that medicine and physic abound in 
criticism. Now, in our profession, we hold it as 
an axiom, worthy of Hippocrates, that no driveller 
or theorist will become a critic but from improper 
and disingenuous motives. Half the medical 
books in the libraries of the Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons are made up of little else than 
criticism; but it is always Cribb versus Belcher; 
some brazen idol must be knocked down that a 
golden calf may be hoisted in its place, which in 
its turn shall be laid prostrate in the dust when- 
ever its ignorant worshippers shall pant for a 
greater or a more glaring novelty in their idol. 


In this way they will alternately lift up and de- 
grade Sauvages, and Cullen, and Vogel, and 
twenty more, as they would do also to those 
German theorists, Stahl, and Hoffman, and Van 
Ilelmont. We arc of opinion that the archaeus 
and spasm, on which these latter authors so 
I learnedly wrote, may be considered as par nobile 
^fratrum! and that if sthenia, and asthenia, and 
fermentation, nay, and the gastro enteritis of 
M. Broussais, too, were bottled up in Ariosto’s 
jars, they would be very well disposed of, and the 
world, including both patients and physicians, 
would be no losers by the transference ; it 
would only afford another apposite exemplifica- 
tion of exchange being no robbery. 

There are some few among the continental 
physicians, who, in the violent outbursts of their 
theoretical fury, have declared that English phy- 
sicians are wrong in evc^ry thing — ignorant of every 
thing — ^morc ignorant ourselves than all Europe 
put together — poisoning quacks — empirics — 
ontologists, and we scarce know what besides. 
Tiicy declare that we can transfer cancers from 
the bosom of the wife to the stomach of iier " 
husband ; a discovery on a par perhaps with that 
ot General Pillet, who found out that the pri- 
soners at Norman Cross had eaten up Lord 
Cawdor’s horse, saddle and all. With th.it 
candour and caution which becomes us in the 
days when the aspect of a benign and venerable 
jld age overshadows our countenance, we are 
nockly willing to confess that, in the ranks of 
^ur profession, we have had many crcaturc- 
dayers, who have now gone to mingle with the 
•ountless crowds of those who went before them 
nto “ the presence.” We have, truly we confess 
It, had our share of bad practitioners, and bad 
iractice, and bad medical book.s besides oiitolo- 
psts, and Brownists, and spasmodians, and liu- 
uori.sts, and Abernethys, and Brodums, and 
Hunters, and Solomons, and last, though nut least, 
we have had Eadys and Morisons. Verily the 
English nation would be m a most unpoeticid 
nd unpicturesque plight were they to be respon- 
ible for all the medico-chirurgical enoimities , 
jid absurdities which any one of the above- 
lamed gentry may at any one period or another 
)f their mortal existences have committed. We, 
vho are somewhat better read in the manners oi 
mr foreign brethren, should he very loth to pin 
jur faith to the prime belief that all Frenchmen 
rore wooden shoes and lived upon frogs : verc 
uch a fact a matter of true history, our sympathy 
nd pity would be concentrated upon th^act oi 
icir being martyrs to conis and indigestion. 
Tiat terrier spirit which influences the eontl- 
lental physicians in their criticism upon the 
icories and practices of English doctors, is such 
i would actuate a mastiff in worrying u rat or a 
)adger. We may admit that the race of “ pep- 
T and mustard” is a useful race, and w#> should 
• glad if «omc of the number of Messieurs les 
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Medwins would accompany Monsieur Chabert in 
his next fire-oatinjf trip to London, and road a 
few more of our books, and thus be enabled to 
distinguish between Dr. Urce and Martin^ Bree, 
and between Messrs. Cooper and Co. and Sir 
Astley Cooper, and thus treat us with proper 
corrosives— escharoties and vesicatories, only 
taking care to apply them to the diseased and 
not to the sound parts. We may tell them 
(and our many days, if we may so say, have been 


pregnant with much experience,) that their prac- 
tice is greatly injured and seriously deteriorated 
by a theoretical fatalism, which abounds in it. 
This Turkish creed, which they amalgamate into 
all their doctrines, is most abundantly and pre- 
eminently mischievous, whenever it is either de- 
tected or openly exposed, whether it be among 
the high or the low, in the palace or the garret, 
in physic, in morals, or in religion. 

Ephon. 


PERSIAN ANECDOTES. 
(From the Atheneeum.) 


By various pious frauds the Soonny priests 
endeavoured to provoke the sovereign, Octal, 
against the professors of the Shiah faith ; they 
saw impossible visions, and belied the prophet, 
who appeared to them in their dreams or in 
their meditations, bitterly lamenting the total 
ruin of his abused religion. 

The enlightened Oetai notwithstanding re- 
*maiiicd firm in his benevolent purpose, and 
maintained his resolution to presen'C lus charac- 
ter from being stained by acts of cruelty. A 
bigoted wretch — a Persian by birth— who had 
embraced the Mogul faith, and by his hypocrisy 
or enthusiasm had ingratiated himself with the 
leaders oi that ereed, thereby obtaining amongst 
them the reputation of a saint, once called upon 
the king, apparentiy in great perplexity and con- 
sternation. Feigning niucli agitation and dis- 
tress, in a tremulous and doleful voice, he 
cxclamicd, ** O prince, thou hast thy fathei much 
offended 1 1 saw tlie holy Zingis in a vision 

last night, who, in great anger, bade me to liastcu 
and inlonn you that you have excited his in- 
dignation by your unlawful tolerance of the in- 
fidel Shiahs; and that unless you speedily 
quenched his burning wrath byra general effusion 
of the blood of the llafisy-dogs, he will renounce 
you as an evil son, and let his cur'>C8 fall upon 
you!” Octal gazed upon him for a while, and 
, then calmly asked, " Did my holy father speak to 
you himseif, or convey this message to you 
through some interpreter?” “ Uiinsclf, himself,” 
was the reply. “ Do you understand the Mogul 
language?” inquired the Prince. Here the 
fanatic imposter was confounded, and was obliged 
to answer in the negative. “Thou art a liar,” 
said the indignant Ootai, ** and a mocker of thy 
sovereign, for my father was ignorant of every 
other language.” 

Wlien the new faith was first introduced, the 
prophet undertook personally to instruct his foL 
lowers in the form and duties of his religion; 
particiilariy in the Manassik, or the ceremonies 
to be observed on the pilgrimage to Mecca. One 
day (during the season of the Huj) be was 
engaged. with a large party of pilgrims in per- 
forming the Uarwailah— a sort of da{icing trot, 


accompanied by the simultaneous motion of 
every limb and muscle, and by a succession of 
gurgling noises in the throat, such as none hut a 
dromedary can imitate. While thus occuined, 
Omar, ttic second Khalif, broke out into a fit of 
laughter, much to the indignation of the prophet, 
who rebuked him sharply for his want of reve- 
rence and decorum. Omar apologised, by assur- 
ing the prophet that his laughter had nut been 
excited by the holy ceremony, but by the remem- 
brance of a circumstance which hud happened 
to him during the “days of ignorance.” “ Once,” 
ho continued, “whilst on a journey to Mecca 
with a few companions, we Reached this very 
spot, worn out with fatigue and exhausted with 
hunger, having passed a day and night without 
food. Unable to proceed further, we prayed to 
the images of those deities — (made out of a com- 
position of date and flour) — ^whicli we carried 
with us. But the idols were deaf to our su])pli- 
catioiis, and wc were at last obliged to eat the 
very gods we had so lately worshipped." 

The glorious days of the house of Bani-Abbas 
had already been numbered, but the oileminate 
Mostasain had personal vices enough to lead to 
and excuse the final extinction of his race! Ebiii- 
Alkainy, liis prime minister (who hated him mure 
than any other of hia oppressed subjects) from 
within, and Nasecr-uddean, the preceptor of the 
Mogul prince (who owed him an old grudge j 
from without, ui^ed the conqueror to the gates 
of Bagdad. Nasecr-uddean had a few years 
before been at Bagdad, seeking shelter from per- 
ticcution; when he was introduced to Mostasam, 
the latter asked him to what country he belonged? 
“ Toos, please your highness,” answered Naseer- 
uddean. “ Art thou of the asses, or of the oxen 
of Toos?” said the Khalif (meaning the two 
principal branches of the Shiah faith — Akhbaries 
and Usoolies). Mortified as the illustrious 
refugee was at this inhospitable insult, he still 
submissively answered, “ Of the oxen of Toos, 
please your highness.” “Where then are th> 
horns?” said the insolent buffoon. “ 1 have them 
not with me,” replied Naseer-uddean, “ but if 
your holiness permit me, I will go and fetch them.” 
“ Make haste hence, thou deformed animal,” 
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said the Khalif, ** and never again appear in my 
presence in so imperfect a state I” Naseer- 

uddean hept his promise well, for, at the moment 
when Bagdad was on the point of being, sur- 
rendered, and the Khalif dnven to the last 
extremity, he sent him a message to the effect 
that the ox of Toos was at tiie gate with hts 
homSf and inquiring, when would it please his 
holiness to receive him? Naseer-uddean had in 
tlie city another old offender, whom he was 
anxious also to chastise. This was Ebni-Hajcb, 
also one of the Khalifs ministers, and a person of' 
great reputation for his learning ; but, being an 
Arabian Soonny, and a very bigotted one too, he 
had behaved still more cruelly than his master to 
the distressed Persian Shiah when he sought pro- 
tection at Bagdad. Ebni-Uajeb heen 

seized with depression of spirits, the physicians 
Teeumniended him (and the priests granted him 
dispensation) to take, occasionally, a little wine. 
This happened when Naseer-uddean was at Bag- 
dad. Otic day, Ebni-Hajeb feeling himself 
particularly melancholy, and having, in con- 
sequence, taken a larger dose than usual, he be- 
came unusually merry, and in tiiat state he 
ordered his boat to be made ready, and requested 
Naseer-uddean to accompany him on the Tigris. 
Having reached tiie middle of the stream, he 
stopped the boat, and produced the several 
volumes of Nasecr-uddoun’s works, which the 
learned refugee bad presented to the Klialif — 
some of them in the original manuscript, and not 
yet transeribed, and, in the prcKciice of their 
anxious author, he threw them all, one after 
another, into tlu* river, with such spiteful force 
that the water was s])lashed about in every direc- 
tion : when, tuniuig himself, on each occasion, to 
In'! mortified guest, he exclaimed in Arabic, and 
with a sarcastic smile of triumpii, How wonder- 
fully it bubbles ! ” When the turn of Naseer- 
uddean came, he, too, gave full vent to his re- 
venge. lie ordered Ebni-Hajeb to be cased, up 
to his neck, in an ox’s hide, just taken off tlie 
animal, and, having filled the skin with air, ho laid 
It for A few hours in the sun, till it became quite 
dry, and sounded like a drum. Then the victor 
advanced close to his half-exhausted enemy, gave 
hiui a kick of triumph, and, as he rolled on the 
ground, exclaimed in Arabic also, “ How wonder- 
liilly it rattles!” This brutal severity towards a 
helpless captive, is an everlasting stain on the 
otherwise illustrious character of this distinguish- 
ed man. 

When the power of the Khalifs was diminished 
from the usurpations of not a few adventurers, 
they had the mortification of beholding the finest 
kingdoms and provinces seized upon and erected 
into independent states. An outward show of 
respect, (not more than that paid to the jiope by 
the European sovereigns of the last century,) was 
all that the head of the Mahommedan religion 
received ; the substantial power being completely 


in the hands of the monarchs of Ghaznah and the 
kings of Persia. The great Mahmood, indeed, 
the patron of Ferdousy, treated the Khalif with 
tlie utmost respect. On ascending the throne of 
his father, he sent an ambassador to Bagdad, with 
a magnificent present, to entreat the Khalifs 
blessing and solicit a title from him. His envoy 
lingered for a whole year in the capital, without 
being able to accomplish the wishes of his sove- 
reign. At last the grand vizier of the Moham- 
medan Pontiff, finding his master in a remarkably 
good humour, ventured to represent to him that 
the ambassador of Mahmood, who had contributed 
so much to the cause of the true religion, and 
treated the Prophet’s representative with great 
reverence, had been long detained, waiting for 
permission to depart with a title for his* master. 
“I am aware of it,” replied the Khalif; “but 1 
know not how to comply with Mahmood’s wish : 
what title could I confer on him without degrad- 
ing all similar distinctions? Mahmood's father 
it is true, was a prince ; but his mother was a 
slave. Yet I am unwilling to disappoint him, lest 
he should become desperate, and an enemy to 
the true faith. Could wc not find some equivocal 
word, tiie use of which would, at the same time, 
express his parentage, and yet, from his ignorance 
of Arabic, satisfy his desire?” After some de- 
liberation they hit upon the word “ Wily” which 
in Arabic, means not only “a friend,” but also “a 
slave it is needless to point out in which sense 
they applied it. But Mahmood, and the learned 
men of his court, were iipt so ignorant as the 
Khalif had imagined; and the ambassador was 
sent back to the Khalafat with a hundred thousand 
dirhems, and the following petition : — “ Mahmood, 
the humble dog of the dignified threshold of the 
Khalafat, who, by the blessing of God, and 
through the prayers of your holiness, has con- 
verted u thousand grand temples of the idols into 
Moliammedan mosques, and extended the true 
taitli over a vast portion of the globe, now sends 
1 00,000 dirhems as an offering to bo laid at your 
holiness* feet, and humbly entreats that, in re- 
turn, your holiness’ servants would vouchsafe to • 
add to the distinguished title already bestowed 
upon lilin one single letter, and that this should 
be the letter Alif, (A.)” The request was 
granted, and Mahmood thereby changed liis title 
from “ Wily " to “ Wally ” the latter word sigiiify- 
ig “ a prince.” 

Yazeod, who reigned at Damascus about the 
year 67 9, was a man of considerable taste And 
rofincnient, an eloquent orator, and ansa^mired 
poet. Some specimens of his composition, which 
are still extant, display no ordinary powers of 
mind. The first and the last lines of the ode 
with which the biird of Persia, the celebrated 
Hafiz, opeuh his magnificent “Divan” (work,) are 
boiTowed from Yazecd. It was once sarcastically 
asked of Hafiz, “ How could a distinguistied poet 
like yourself, a Shiah too, stoop to borrow from 
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Yazocd, who was not inurcly a Sooiiny and a 
usurper, but also tlie iniirderer of Hosscyn, our 
third Imam?” lie answered, “ Whieh of you, 
seeing a dog running away with a di.imond, Vould 
not stop the brute, and rescue tlie jewel from his 
unclean mouth ?” 

The Zand king was aiFable and gracious, and 
anxious to make his subjects happy, but, unfortu- 
nately fur the literary institutions of the country, 
he was exceedingly rude and illiterate. Igno- 
rance, indeed, in the superlative degree, was “ the 
badge of all bis tribe and scarcely a single in- 
dividual put of BO many different families of the 
Zand dynasty, bad the least pretension to refine- 
ment ; witb the exception of the Ving himself— 
who was at least humane and benevolent— they 
were in foot a band of illiterate, selfish, half savi^i 
robbers. As an example, one of them once bei 
a poor wretched scribe nearly to death, for no 
having a letter ready written, which he wantec 
to send to his wife. “ You rascal,” roared th< 
foaming grandee, “ when I go to a shoemaker, o 
a hatter, they fit me in a moment ; how is it tha 
you beggarly writers alone require a previoi 
notice, and the description of the kind of lettci 
such as a man should send to his wife ? If y< 
are a scribe by trade why have you not a suffi 
cient stock of wares to supply your customer 
with?” 

Kareem Khan bestowed great care on the cd 
cation of his eldest and only son— Abul-fatal 
Khan, whom he destined to Ins throne ; but th 
weak prince po&sessed no talent whatever, air 
all the pains and diligence of the many litcrar 
men, whom his father intrusted with his educatioi 
were entirely thrown away. He not only fancic 
himself a poet, but th.at his wretched compos 
tioiis were equal to the most celebrated work 
of cither ancient or modern bards. Being 
prince, and presumptive heir to the kingdom, li 
had been perhaps too much fiattered ; and th< 
frankness of Meerza Roza — the first poet of th- 
a#?*' — (whom the prince once importuned to tc 
what he honestly thought of one of his odes 
' proved too sharp for his irritable temper. Il< 
treated his eminent tutor cveu worse than tli 
mortified archbishop did the honest Gil Bios ; foi 
darting a fierce look on the object of his indigna 
tion, he exclaimed, ** 1 often tell my father tha 
you poets and grammarians are great asses, bu 
lie himself being a greater ass, he never believe: 
me. Here,” said he to his attendants, ** take tl 
old donkey into the stable, put* a halter on h 
head, |>r‘him there, and let him cat straw till hi 
understanding is improved.” The order was cx< 
cuted accordingly; but the prime minister rushe< 
into the presence of the royal poet, and cntreatei 
him to consider the consequence of this rash sen 
tence. “Tliis man,” he continued, " whom yov 
royal higliness has so disgracefully punished, in 
dependently of lioing your own preceptor, is 
great favourite with his majesty , and what w 


the king say,— what will be his feelings when he 
cars you have treated his friend in this man- 
Rr? ” This remonstrance had some effect, and 
deerza Reza was delivered from his ignominious 
tuation. A few days after, another fit of the 
acopthes Bcribendi came upon his royal highness, 
id he produced another wretched ode. The 
infortunnte Meerza Reza was again sent fur, and 
le prince having apo1i{|psed for his past indignity, 
epeated liis new ode, and most emphatically a 
econd rime put the Meerza on his honour to 
leclare what he thought of it. The poet paused 
while j then rose gently from his scat, made a 
iTofonnd bow, and, without saying a word, pro- 
ceeded to leave the room. Surprized at this 
behaviour, the prince called after him — ** Where 
art thou going, Meerza ?” — ** To the stable, please 
yout royal highness,” answered the poet, “to 
save you the trouble of sending me there.” 

WYiile at Kerroanshai, a collector of the reve- 
nue, who had embezzled n large sum of money, 
fled from the oflicers of justice, and took refuge 
ill the house of Anka Mohammed Aly, the 
Mojtahcd (or chief Miilla) of the city. The king 
demanded tlie man : hut the Miilla would not 
surrender him, although he declared himself will- 
ing to hear and decide the case, if tlie king wonhl 
send his Vakeel (or counsel) thither. The proud 
monarch would nut be dictated to, and the .scru- 
pulous priest would not abate a jot of Ins privi- 
lege. The king at length became enraged, and 
directed his officers to proceed in a body, and 
drag the man out of his sanctuary. Tlie ex- 
asperated Mojtalied immediately proceeded from 
his house to the great mosque, bidding the people 
follow him there, for the Mohammedan religion 
was endangered by an infidel iisurpei. In less 
than two hours tlic new.s spread throughout the 
city and the camp, and an immense inultilnde 
were assembled in the great .Tamca : the Moj tubed 
then ascended the pulpit, and there denounced 
Moliammed Khan as an unbeliever, on whom in 
a mo.st solemn manner he pronounced sentence 
of oxcoramuuication, and exhorted the faithful, 
in tlie words of the prophet, to revolt against an 
infidel king, who himself had revolted against 
religion. The shops, and even the mosques, 
were forthwith ebssod ; aU bu.siiiess was snspimd- 
ed ; and denunciations against the king w'crc 
uttered by all clusse.s of his subjects. His soldiers 
everywhere identified themselves with the people, 
and ins nobles and courtiers would have deserted 
him, had he not accepted the only alternative 
they suggested, and with a sword hung about his 
neck, and with the Koran in his hand, the abso- 
lute monarch of all Persia, in the presence of 
thousands of his subjects, knelt down before the 
head of the Mohammedan religion, and implored 
his mercy in a flood of tears! “Rise,” said the 
exulting prelate ; “ if thou comest in this manner 
like a Tbpentaiit child, it is my duty to forgive 
thee, and pray that God may forgive thoc too. 
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Be virtuous, and fear not, thon art the king of more, and to announce his satisfaction at tln» 
Persia, and tlie defvmder of tiic faith.” Tlie king’s conduct, wlien the people gradually retiretl, 
Mujtahed had only to ascend the pulpit once and in a few hours order was entirely restored. 


SAVA SAVEETCH AND HIS CLERK. 

A RUSSIAN SKETCH. 


Sava Saveetch was reckoned one of thi 
cleverest sheriffs in the whole province. 
w.as of a full figure, and, from having served soini 
time in the police dragoons, still retained hi. 
military attitudes and manner, kept liiinsel 
always as straight as a rush, and in turning, 
inade a rapid “ face-about ” with hi^ whole body. 
Years, and the fumes of his potations, had weak- 
ened the roots of his hair, .so that he had almost 
lost it entirelj', except some tufts on his wliiskers 
and chin. His long nose, and the extremities 
of his meagre face, were covered with livid car- 
l>uiu‘lcs ; and from under his bushy, hoary eye- 
hrovvs ginred a pair of small grey, cattisli eyes. 
He always went about in liis official unifurm 
surtout, and wore in his waist a Cossack porte- 
tpic. He never put on Ins sword but ^^llell he 
went upon any official business ; his usual wea- 
pon was a Cossack wliip, with a leaden bullet 
plaited into the cud of it. His head was gene- 
rally coveied with a stiff-crowned leathern cap, 
which added to his military appearance. His voice 
was like the growling of a bear. Uia wilting de- 
partment was managed by an old clerk, wlio spent 
lliree-fourths of his time with his l(*g tethered to a 
writing table. In addition to this, by Sava Saveeteh’s 
orders, his boots were taken off, to prevent liini from 
decainjiing to tlie cabaret. Hut the supple clerk 
found tile road to the bottle without rising from 
his ehair. Some of his cronies .among tlie under- 
.sli uppers would fetch him vodhp, in apoth(’Curie.s’ 
])hials, several doses of which he would dispatch 
OM'ry hour, from the time that Sava Saveetch 


had, in quest of his bottles and cans, ransacked 
the stove, chimney, and even behind the casks 
and tubs. On holidays only be had liberty to 
get drunk; and then he was usually brought 
home at night as stiff' as a stock, laid in the lock- 
up room, and water poured upon him. In his 
ourneys through the district, Phomeetech (this 
was his name) had also full permission to drink 
a settling bowlful, bqt only after he had finished 
lis bu.sincss; for after his drunken bouts, his 
.and shook so as to render him unfit for work, 
lava Saveetch called Phomeetcli a golden man ; 
nd his inclination to drunkenness ho attributed 
j his uncommon talents, wliich, in the opinion 
if old-fashioned people, cannot flourish unless 
hey arc moistened with spiritual dew. Accord- 
lo this maxim, Sava Saveetch was himself a 
, cuius; however, to give him his due, Savti Sa- 
ceteh was thoroughly versed in business, par- 
icularly in conducting examinations, following 
p proofs, and general investigations, only lie did 
lot know how to put his thoughts upon paper so 
asily as he could pour nrdiait .spirits down his 
liruat— could nut pick out for himself, in both 
upitols, sucii a pair of spectacles as would enable 
lim to lead hastily-wntteii papers, even by sylla- 
'les, the same as if th6y were printed ; and, 
wing to the multiplicity of busitie.ss, did nut 
‘colloct the dates of the ukases. In this Plio- 
leetcU was iiis Mentor. The inhabitants of the 
istiict, as a tribifte of justice to Sava Saveetch, 
xlleJ him the “ Grey Wolf,” and ids faithful 
oadjutor Phumeetch, was called the “ Trap.” 


LINES WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF A LADY WHO HAD LATELY BECOME BLIND. 


Tiiy will be done, 0 God, thy will be done I 
Though to these tnghtlesa orbs for ever hid 
All forniH of licuuty, and all enailcs of love, 

The sun biH splendour, and the moon her light, 
The canopy of heaven a starless void, 

And the fair landscape, rich with varied hues, 

The verdant fields, the blooming trees and flowers, 
The sun-lit stream, bright flowing tlirough the vale, 
Alike to me one universal gloom. 

Tliou still art present, and thy light Divine 
Shines brighter ’mid the darkness of the scene : 
That inward light snstaitis and cheers my heart; 
Thyself more fixed my soul to look upon, 

By outward liinderance now the less obscured. 
Things seen by mortal eye must pass away, 

How soon 1 but the invisible remain, 


Remain for ever, by that light revealed. 

Thou primal Source of light, and life, and joy ! 
Eternal Father I shine into my heart, 

There lot the image of my Saviour dwell, 

Bright with thy Spirit’s effluence Divine ; 

Sustain, ’mid all my complicated woes, 

My sinking faith, that I may bear them well 
With resignation meek and patient hope, 

Unmoved by suffering, unsubdued by death. 

And when released from this dark tenement. 

May I behold the bright unclouded Sun • 

Of Righteousness arise, and radiant shine 
In Hu eternal light, amid the choir 
Of seraphim, hymning the grateful song 
Of Moses and the Lamb around tby throne. 

Jm. WA, 1837. R. 8. 
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CArrEARiA.—When visited by sickness and the 
harbingers of death, the benighted mind of the 
Caffreis distracted by dicadful apprehensions and tor- 
menting fears ; these, however, he carefully conceals, 
and can seldom be prevailed upon to give free expres- 
sion to his feelings, even when consciously sinking in 
the very agonies of dissolution. Tears are regarded as 
the proof of an imbecile and unmanly spirit ; hence, 
whatever pain he may endure, he seldom suffers nature 
thereby to relieve herself; nevertheless, the gross 
darkness that envelopes his soul is awfully mani- 
fest at this dread crisis. No sooner do convulsive 
symptoms make their appearance than the dying are 
immediately declared to be dead ; and are at once car- 
ried out iffto the forest, or laid in a ditch out of sight, 
and at a distance from the place of their residence. 
Two reasons are assigned for this inhuman measure : 
first, that the hamlet may not be defiled by the breath- 
less body lying in it ; and, secondly, that it may not be 
requisite for any one to touch the corpse after the spirit 
has departed. It is a fact, and to every thinking mind 
a heartrending fact, that thousands ore thus dragged 
firom their habitations by their nearest relatives, and lite- 
rally placed in ** the region and shadow of death ” w'hile 
in the actual possession of all their rational faculties. 
Such is the melancholy situation of numbers at this 
very moment, wholly destitute of every degree of com- 
fort, and of the faintest gleam of hope, regarding 
either this world or that which is to come. No friendly 
voice is heard cheenng them amidst the struggles of 
dissolving nature ; no kindly-helping hand is lent to 
turn .them from side to side; nor have their sinking 
spirits any Uie least expectation of a Deliverer. For, 
alas 1 they know not that there is a Saviour. The mo- 
ment the spark of life becomes extinct, and sometimes 
before, “ravening wolves around” feed upon their 
remains unmolested. — Kay'» Traveh in Caffraria. 

Norway. — ^There is a very simple and very ancient 
way of assembling the people in this country for public 
business. A bud-stick, or message-stick, the sire and 
shape of our constable's baton, is painted and stamped 
with the royal arms, and made hollow, with a head to 
screw on one end, and. on iron spike on the other. 
The official notice to'mect, the time, place, and object, 
are written on a piece of paper, which is roiled up, and 
placed in the hollow. This is delivered from the pub- 
lic office, or court-house, of the district to the nearest 
householder, who is bound by law^to carry it within a 
certain time to his nearest neighbour, who must trans- 
mit it to the next, and so on. In case of two houses, 
equally distant, it must be previously dctei mined by 
the foged at which he shall deliver it. If the owner is 
n^t at home, he is to stick it “ in the house-father’s 
great chair, by the fireside;” and if the door be 
locked, must fasten it to the outside. Each is bound 
to prove, if required, at what hour he received, deli- 
vered, or stuck it. He who, by bis neglect, *^has pre- 
vented others from receiving the notice in time to 
attend the meeting, pays a fine for each person so 
absent. There are fixed stations at which the bud- 
stick rests for the night ; and it cannot be carried after 
sunset, or before sunrise. The householder to whom 
it comes last takes it back to the office. In a country 
so exteq^e, with its population scattered in valleys, 
tUvidelr^ uninhabited fjeldc, and with few paths of 
communication, tliis primitive sort of gazette is the 
most expeditious mode of publication. In the High- 
lands of Scotland, the stick, burnt at one end, and 
with blood on the other, was a similar device for 
assembling a clan in arms. — Laittff'tt Norway. 

China. — The tongues of ducks are among the 
dainties of Chinese epicures. In one of the lanes 
running westward from Leoenhing Keae, there is a shop 
containing a great variety of live fowls, btyides several 
iqiBdics of dried ones, fur ealc. One article puzzled 


me much ; and by inquiry I found it to be nothing 
more nor less than a string of dried tongues obtained 
from ducks. They were stretched out to the utmost 
length, resembling awls in shape, and hardened almost 
to the firmness of iron . — Chineat Btpoaitory. 

IcBLANO. — The most important branch of rural 
labour in Iceland is the haymaking. About the mid- 
dle of July the peasant begins to cut down the grass of 
the thn, (the green around his house,) which is imme- 
diately gathered to a convenient place, in order to dry ; 
and, after having been turned once or twice, is con- 
veyed home' on horseback to the yard, where it is made 
up into stacks. At the poorer farms, both men and 
women handle the scythe ; but in generid the women 
only assist in making the hay after it is cut. In many 
parts of the island, where there is much Lay, the 
peasants hire men from the fishing plains, who arc paid 
for their labour at the rate of thirty pounds of butter 
a week. They cut by measurement ; the daily task 
being about tlhrty square fathoms. Hay-harvest being 
over, the sheep and cattle that had been out all sum- 
mer on the mountains are collected ; the hoiucs are 
pot into a state of repair for the winter ; the wood 
needed for domestic purposes is brought home to each 
farm ; the tiiri is also taken in. During the winter, 
the care of the cattle and the sheep devolves entirely 
on the men ; and consists chiefiy in feeding and water- 
ing the former, which arc kept iu the house, while the 
latter arc turned out in the daytime to seek their food 
through the snow. When the snow happens to be so 
deep that they cannot scrape it away themselves, the 
boys do it for them ; and as the sustenance thus pro- 
cured is exceedingly scanty, they generally get a little 
of the meadow hay about this tune. The farm hay is 
given to the cows alone. All the horses, excepting 
perhaps a favourite nding-horse, are left to shift for 
themselves the whole winter, during which season they 
ne\er he down, but rest themselves by standing in 
some place of shelter. — Henderson's Iceland. 

Eoyi'T. — In Egypt, the dead, aftei being embalmed, 
were deposited, ingreat numbers, in cavesor placesforiu- 
ed under ground. These are nnwknoa n by the name of 
“mummy pits.” Thefollowiagis an interesting account 
of a visit to one of them : — “ We now went to see the 
mummy pits. It is impossible to conceive a more sin- 
gular and Bstonisbing sight than a tomb of this descrip- 
tion. Imagine aeavc of considerable magnitude, filled 
u]i with heaps of dead bodies m all directions, and iu 
the iuii-t wliimsical attitudes: some with extended 
arms, uiliers holding out a right hand, and apparently 
in the attitude of addressing you ; some prostrate, others 
with their Iteels sticking up in the uir. At every step, 
you thrust your feet through a body or crush a head. 
Most of the bodies arc enveloped with linen, coated ' 
with gum, Ac., for their better preservation. Some 
of the linen is of a texture remarkably fine, far sur- 
passing what is made in Egypt at this day, and proving 
that their manufactures must have arrived at a great 
degree of excellence. Many of the bodies, probably 
of the lower orders, are simply dried, without any 
envelopment. Innnmerable fragments of small idols 
are scattered about ; they are mostly human flgnres of 
Osiris, about two inches long, with the hook qnd 
scourge in either hand . some are of stone, some of 
baked earthenware, and others of bluer pottery. The 
bodies arc stowed in compact masses, tier on tier, 
always crossing each other. In some instances wc 
found the hair quite perfect. It was in a tomb of this 
description that some of the diggers found a beautiful 
network, composed of long bine beads, hollow, with 
threads passed through them ; the parts of the net 
hanging down over the shoulders, and all emanating 
from a scaradaus tAebaicus, which was on the crown 
of tlie head. It was found on the head of a female 
mummy,”— Iriy and Maiiyhs' 2'ravels, 
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GEMS. 


Mbmort. — ^W e all know what a power there is in 
memory, when made to array, before the guilty, days 
and scenes of comparative innocence. It is with an 
absolutely crushing might that the remembrance of the 
years and home of his boyhood will come upon the 
criminal, when brought to a pause in his career of 
misdoing, and perhaps about to snflfer its penalties. If 
we knew his early history, and it would bear us out in 
the attempt, we should make it our business to set 
before him the scenery of his native village, the cottage 
where he was born, the school to which he was sent, 
the church where he first beard the Gospel preached ; 
and we should cull to his recollection the father and 
the mother, long since gathered to their rest, who 
made him kneel down night and morning, and who in- 
structed him out of the Bible, and who warned him, 
even with tears, against evil ways and evil companions. 
We siiould remind him how peacefully his days then 
glided away; with how much of ha{i{iincss he was 
blessed in possession, how much of hope in prospect. 
And he may be now a hardened and desperate man : 
but he will never believe, that, as his young days were 
thus passing before him, and the reverend forms of 
his parents came back from the grave, and the trees 
that grew round his birthplace waved over him their 
foliage, and he saw himself once more as he was in 
early life, when he knew crime but by name, and knew 
it only to abhor — we will never believe that he could 
lie proof against this mustering of the past * he might 
be jiroof against invective, proof against reproach, 
])inof against remonstrance; but when we brought 
memory to bear upon him, and bade it people itself 
with all the imagery of youth, we believe that, for the 
moment at least, the obdurate being would be sub- 
dued, and a sudden gush of tears prove that we had 
opened a long sealed-up fount am. — Melmlle. 

SriKNCK. — It furnishes those comprehensive an- 
alogies, an<l contrasts, and varieties of fact, which awaken 
recollection, and e>eroiseand strengthen the mind;which 
serve to correct precipitancy of judgment, to render us 
ingenuous in our deductions, temperate in the forma- 
tion, and modest in the maintenance, of opinion — to 
cunfirin those high intellectual and moral habits that 
( iniiiently qualify for religious study. What a noble 
enpneity for the defence of our holy mysteries is ma- 
1 tired under the discipline of abstract science ! Witbm 
it-, sublime recesses arc wrought and tempered the 
swords of flame that move on the battlements of our 
paradise ; from this school have issued the inightie»t 
champions of the faith. The pursuits of taste, by cul- 
tivating our powers of contemplating the good and the 
fair, and by evolving our susceptibihtics of pleasure 
from such perceptions, co-operate with religion in re- 
fining and elevatmg character. Do they nut also diffuse 
a peculiar charm through the sacred writings, that de- 
tains us oftentimes to linger with fondness over their 
pages — entices many, by whom they might otherwise 
he neglected, to the perusal of them — and aHays much 
of the repugnance that is felt at the purity of their 
morals, and the stern consistency of their truths’ 
Does not history confirm the record of the inspired 
narrators^the knowledge of ancient customs reconcile 
upp.arent discrepancies — and geology lend a tributary 
light to illumine the earliest details of revelation ? 

IIow full, how exquisite, are the manifestations of 
God, that arc presented in the study of his works I 
How impressively do his nature and character i^ect 
the mind, which, ascending the heights of science, lays 
itsrlf open to the moral power of the scene that ex- 
pands around-~contein plates the silent, viewless energy 
that impresses the mightier movements, that supports 
the complicated relations of the universe, that endues 
each department with its properties, that, by its visita- 
tion, preserveth the spirits it hath made, that deviseth J 


the organization of every living thing moving on the 
face yf the earth, that arrayeth the structure of every 
plant I 

Science and literature kneel at the shrine of religion; 
and although visionaries would put forth their hands 
to thrust it back, she accepts the offering. — Bev. A. 
Wmghtjun, 

Wa&. — ^The history of every war is very like a scene 
1 once saw in Nithsdale. Two boys, from different 
schools, met one fine da^ upon the ice. They eyed 
each other with rather Jealous and indignant looks, 
and with defiance on each brow. What are ye 
glowrin’ at Billy ?” “ What’s that to you ? 1*11 look 
where 1 have a mind, an’ hinder me if yeVaur.” A 
hearty blow waa the return to this ; and there such a 
battle began. It being Saturday, all the boys of both 
schools were on the ice, and the fight instantly became 
general and desperate. At one time they fought with 
missile weapons, such as stones and snow-balls ; but 
at length they coped in a rage, and many bloody raps 
were lUierally given aad«received. 1 went up to try if 
1 could pacify them ; for by this time a number of 
little girls had joined the affray, and 1 was afiraid they 
would bo killed ; so, addressing the one party, I asked 
what they were pelting the others for ’ \filiat liail 
they done to them ? *' O, naetbing at a’, man ; wc 
just want to gie them a good thrashin.” After fight- 
ing till they were quite exhausted, one of the principal 
heroes stepped forth between, covered with blood, and 
his clothes torn to tatters, and addressed the belli- 
gerent parties thus : “ Weel, 1*11 tell ye what we*U do 
wi’ ye: if ye'll let us alane, we’ll let you alanc.” 
There was no more of it ; the war was at on end, and 
the boys scattered away to their play. 1 thought at 
the time, and have often thought since, that that trivial 
affray was the best epitome of war m general that I 
hod ever seen. Kings and ministers of state are just 
a set of grown-up children ; exactly like the children 
1 speak of, with only this material difference, that, 
instead of fighting out the needless quarrels they have 
raised, they sit in safety and look on, hound out their 
innocent but servile subjects to battle ; and then, after 
a waste of blood and treasure, we are glad to make the 
boy’s condition, — “ If ye’ll let us alaue, we’ll let you 
aldiie.” — Hogg. 

Fashiok. — F ashion rules the world, and a most 
tyrannical mistress ^he is, compelling people to sub- 
mit to the most inconvenient things imaginable, for 
her sake. .Slie pinches our feet with shoes, or almost 
chokes us with a tight neckerchief, or nearly takes 
away our breath by tight lacing. She makes people 
bit lip at night when they ought to be in bed, apd 
keeps them there in the morning when they ought to 
be up and doing. She makes it vulgar to wait upon 
one’s self, and genteel to live idle and useless. She 
compels people to visit when they would rather stay at 
home, eat when they are not hungry, and drink when 
^cy arc not thirsty. She invades our pleasure, and 
interrupts our business. She persuades people to dress 
gaily, either on their own property or that of othera ; 
or wl^thcr agreeable to the word of God or the dictate 
of pride. She ruins bealtli, and produces sickness ; 
destroys life, and occasions premature death- ^he 
makes fouls of parents, invalids of eliildrcit, and 
servants of all. She is a tormentor of conscience, a 
despoller of morality, and an enemy of religion ; nor 
^n any one be her companion and enjoy crtlier. She 
is a despot of the highest grade, full of intrigue and 
cunning ; aud yet Imshnuds and wives, parents anti 
children, masters and servants, of every colour and of 
every clime, have become her devotees, and vie with 
each otlier who shall be most ardent in tbeU* attach- 
ment .-— SentineL 
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LIFE AND 

6coRG|t IV.—The fullowifig anecdote was related 
to we, eajB Dr. Spra^e, of America, ia h£i«letCera 
fiumisking an account of hie journey to Europe, of his 
late majeaty, aa being well authenticated. When ha 
was in Ireland, two or three years since, he told Lord 
Roden, a man of decided Christian character, that on 
a particular morning he was coming to breakfast with 
him. He accordingly came, and bringhig with him 
two or three of the nobility, happened to attire 
jest as hia lordship and family asaembled for domestic 
worship. Lor^rRoden being told that has guest had 
arrived, went to the door, and met hiin with every 
cxpresaioip of respect, and seated him, and the gentle- 
men that accompanied him, in hia parldhr. He then 
turned to the king and said, “ Your majeaty will not 
doubt that I feel highly honoured by this visit ; but 
there is a duty which I have not yet discharged this 
morning, which 1 owe to the King of kings^-that of 
performing domestic worship ; and your majesty will 
be kind enough to excuse me while I retire with my 
household and attend to it.'" “ Certainly ,’'<«repUed 

the king, “ but I am going with yeu," and imme- 
diately rose and followed him down into the haU, 
where his family were assembled, and ^king his sta- 
tion in an old arm-chair, which, I nnderstand, has 
accfuired an immense value from that circumstance, 
remained during the family devotions. This anecdote 
certainly reflects honour upon his lordship and his 
majesty; while it exhibits in the one the dignity of 
unyielding Christian principle, it displays in the other 
at least the courtesy of a gentleman, and the natural 
homage which every man feels for a consistent, reli- 
gions character. 

A DiFWCt'iTV OvRRcOMu. — A ridlculous instance 
of the change ciTected in public opinion of late oc- 
curred a short time previously to my arrival at the 
Egyptian capital: a Levantine tiadesman of Cairo, 
wishing, probably, to do honour to his,j)atron St. 
Anthony, and at the same time to give nis friends 
a treat, took a joint of pork to be cooked at a Moliom- 
medan bakehonse. The backsliding baker of the 
faithful made no scruple in admitting the unclean 
flesh to cook in company with orthodox meats ; but 
one of his customers, a more rigid observer of thir 
Koran, on coming for his bit of buffalo, discovered it 
with horror, Jiakuig alongside the smoking ribs and 
crackling skin of the abominated beast, and raised an 
outcry against the offending baker, who was instantly 
dragged Wore Habib Effendi, (a sort of sitting magis- 
trate of the Egyfitian metropolis,) and ordered to ex- 
plain forthwith his reason for daring thus to set the 
fnandates of the prophet at defiance. ** Truly,'' said 
the trembling culprit, 1 have lately witnessed sneb 
changes in Egypt, that 1 thought 1 was committing 
no sin. Do I not daily see Moslem soldiers equipped 
as Wanks ? Beys, half-dressed as Franks ? Women 
shamelessly exposing their faces like Franks ? Frank 
dishes eaten — nay, even Frank wines drank ? Could 
I, with such sights before my eyes, suppose there was 
any sin in allowing a piece of Frank pork to bake 
quietly by the side of Mussulmanish meats?" — add- 
ing that, in what he had done, he bad, in fact, bat 
uetedrCiti to the " spirit of the age." ^1^ Mahom- 
medan sags was a little ataggered f he admitted, how- 
ever true all that had been atated might be, (and he 
regretted to aay that there was mnoh in the examine 
of some who shonld know better, to lead away igno- 
rant men like the culprit,) yet he was placed there to 
see that all the faithful inhabitants of Cairo acted 
up to the " spirit of the Koran"— fiiat pork was pork ; 
and ten precepts of the prophet must be obeyed. 
A quibbling Moolah here observed, that fire was o 
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purifier of all things— vqion which, after a consulta- 
tion, it was decided, that no hunt could have been 
done to the other meats in the oven, by the steam of 
the Levantine's pork, and the complaint waa dia- 
missed. The triumphant bakbr now profieues 'to 
roast ** Frank hpd other meats,’* and has had a 
thriving business eVer since the wise decision of the 
judge in his favour.-oRcoff’« JBamNes hi Sfxpt and 
Ca^ia. 

Aktbdiluvian LoKoxvmr.— In how short com- 
pass is included all that the Spirit of has seen 
meet to record of the greater part of those patriarchs 
who lived between Adam and Noah i Long as was the 
life of those men, and very long aa that of some of 
them, their birth and their death ia here sepa- 
rated only by a few lines. And he died," is the 
affecting close of the little narrative of one after an- 
other. Even, the hoary MethnielBh, over whom nine 
hundred and sixty and nine years rolled in long and 
weary aucceasion, paaaea from ns with this brief me- 
morial, “ he died." Was it because their lives were 
so unprofitably spent, that nothing was judged to be 
worthy of record ? Or was it because, in their times, 
no important addition was made to the stock of re- 
vealed truth — no farther light thrown on the designs 
of mercy, obscurely intimated in the first promi&e, 
and unfolded by subsequent events, which were there- 
fore judged more deserving of a place in the sacred 
history? Whatever may have been the reason, we 
are sure, at least, it was not because during tiiobc suc- 
cessive generations there was wanting a like variety 
of incidents, a like mixture of good and evil, to that 
which chequers the life of men now. Enos and 
Chinan, Jared and Methuselah, had their pleasures 
and their pains, their joys and their griefs, just as 
Abrnlmm and Jacob hod. They had their active days, 
and the days when they leaned on the staff, and sat 
at the do'or of the tent. Once the rultivatora of the 
ground, they at length looked on, os others handled 
the implemonta they could no lunger wield. They 
man led and gave in marriage, they hnilt and they 
planted, they sowed and they gathered, they reared 
altars, and slew sacrifices, and digged wells. Bnl 
wlimi gone by, how short does tbeir long day appear I 
What a little portion of the line of time doea it fdl 
up I " Their love, and their hatred, and their envy, 
are now perished, neither have they any more a ])oi - 
tionfor ever in anything that is done under the sun.” 
The short sum is this— they were bom — they lived a 
while — they died. — WtUi». 

A Dxau Lobstxb. — ^The late Dnke of Norfolk was 
fond of the luxuries of the table, and, although appa- 
rently as joyous and blithesome as any one, he could 
be as morose and ill-tempered as any person breathing. 
Those who knew him could pretty well ‘anticipabc 
when abreeae was likely to spring np, as an ebullition 
of temper -was always preceded by a convulsive heaving 
of bis ponderous shoulders, as exemplified by the fol- 
lowing trait :-^A select party, about twelve in number, 
had assembled in St. James’s square, and were par- 
taking of a sumptuous dinner, when, on a sudden, the 
earl-mai'shars shoulders began to undulate, and the 
following short colloquy between a then-favoured ser- 
vant and his grace took place : " 1 do not see alobster 
on the table, Dodson." "No, 'your grace." "I 
think I ordered one, air," roared the Dnke. " Yes,” 
replied Dodson, " you did, your grace ; and I bid as 
far as Al. Ifit, for one ; but, there being but one in the 
market, I could not get it : the same lobster being 
divided between the Lords Angleseo and Srfron, who 
were resolved to have it I ’’ Jockey of Norfolk said no 
more. 
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BROKEN SHIPS 

Yeb, ** broken ships do come to land,” and 
*' thereby hangs a tale” worth telling; Uiough a 
tale of this kind is very often most effectively 
told in the answering of a question ; and the 
question here, naturally, and almost necessarily, 
is, “ Why should broken ships c6me to land?” 
There is an easy and pleasant answer to this, and 
to all similar questions, in a very singular work, 
produced by the learned rector of some parish in 
Kent, (Bromley, we think, but wc will not be 
positive,) some ten or a dozen of years before 
the close of the last century. 

This learned person, for we believe he was 
A.M.y Oxon^ saw meet to pen a new system, or 
hypothesis, of the working of the world, and all 
tilings that therein are; and, as tfic learned 
“ King .Tamie” did, when he essayed to tune the 
folks of Scotland into a ipore classical kind of 
“ poesy” than they had previously put in prac- 
tice, he expounded the “newlis and cautahs" of 
nature, according to his new hypothesis. In order 
that this new system might captivate, both the 
grave and the gay, the author has rendered it in 
jirose, and also in “blank” verse, and it would 
lijive puzzled a conjuror, even when the art of 
conjuration was in the zenith of its ascendancy, 
to say whether the verse or the prose was the 
more blank of the two. 

The “ Analytical Review,” to which it was 
understood that both Priestley and Price con- 
tiibiited *at that tunc, smote the Kentish rector 
“hip .and thigh” on the subject of his duplicate 
book. Whether the smiting was inflicted by 
either of the two sharp-quilled authors that we 
have named, or by one whom we do not choose 
to name, is a mutter of no moment after the 
lapse of so many years, but the theory therein 
set forth is public property, although the volume 
in which it appeared is, in all probability, jiow 
as dead as Julius Cesar. It seems that tins 
learned person took for calm earnest the opinion 
which the satirical author of Hudibras puts upon 
the shoulders of Anaxagoras, the philosopher of 
Clazomcne, namely, that the sun is 

“ a jiiwce 

Of red-hot iron as big as Grcoco;” 
fur he maintains, positively and stoutly, that the 
cause of the earth’s gravitating toward the sun, 
and of all bodies near the surface gravitating to 
the earth, is the existence of “ a great magnet” 
in the centre of our globe. If he had not been 
sublimed above all material things, he would, in 
all probability, have had some perplexity about 
the difference between this central magnet of the 
earth, and the magnets with which we arc con- 
versant on its surface ; because they attract only 
a very few’ select substance.^, while his is a " very 
whale" of magnets, and attracts all matter equally, 
in proportion to its quantity, without the smallest 
distinction os to its quality. 

[No. 18. May 3, 1837.— 2c/.] Vol. i. 


COME TO LAND. 

This matter of the magnet is not, however, the 
one which is so unique in itself, and so very 
convenient for all who are “put to their wits’ 
end” on subjects of physical pliilosophy. Others 
besides him have aimed at the performance of 
mighty deeds, and the overcoming of any tough 
and gnarled difficulties, by means of magnets. 
Wc have, for instance, known of more than one 
very ingenious, but not very philosophical me- 
chanic, who laboured to produce an engine . of 
perpetual motion by means of magnets ; and we 
have no desire to blame them for their seibction; 
for a magnet is just as likely to produce a per- 
petual motion as— any other thing that could be 
named. 

'Flic point upon which we have always ad- 
mitted the universal and beautifully accommo- 
dating nature of this reverend person’s philosophy 
has reference to the tides ; or, as he calls them, 
“ the flux and reflux of the sea and he says 
that these alternate with each other, “ in con- 
sequence of their regular and settled habit of so 
doing.” That he learned this most universal and 
convenient mode of dealing with philosophic dif- 
ficulties at Oxford, we do not mean to say; but 
we do mean to say that it is too much fur being 
any one man's discovery, though a dean, or even 
a bishop, far less a rector. 

If we were to take our stand upon this, the 
most impregnable ground of which we have any 
knowledge in all philosophy, we should make 
short work of the matter, and say, that “ broken 
ships come to land” in consequence of their 
regular and settled habit of so doing. We are 
fearful, however, that there may be, among the 
readers of* The Miscellany,” some “ black sheep,” 
whose “ cariiul wit and sense " may so far “ over- 
pome them,” that they may refuse to avail them- 
selves of this shorthand easy method of dealing 
with philosophical difliculties ; and so, for their 
perverse and unbelieving sakes, wc shall endea- 
vour to give a particular explanation of this fact 
of the broken ships coming to land. 

Substances which are specifically heavier tharf 
the water of the sea fall to the bottom as u 
matter of course ; and it depends on the depth 
in which they sink, and the current of water that 
may be setting at that depth, whether they shall 
ever come to the shore or not. If they sink in 
the profound depths, which we have no reason to 
believe are affected by any currents, then we 
must conclude that they remain at rest there, 
unless they are upheaved to the surfacMjl the 
action, of Course, of those subterraneous pow'ors 
which the' Great Author and Governor of the 
system of nature has ajipointed to effect the pro- 
duction of new lands when the old ones are so 
worn dowh os to be no longer fit for the support 
of growth and life. , 

Leaving these out of the question, and at- 
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tending only to snrh substances us float on the 
waters of the ocean, or are liable to be moved 
by the currents of these waters, we cannot help 
feeling, if wc make our observations witli judg- 
ment and accuracy, that there is a wonderful 
difference between the living and the dead. We, 
of course, do not mean the simple fact of life hi 
the one and no life in the other, because that is 
involved in the mere use of the epithets by 
wliich we distinguish them. But while they are 
alive, the inhabitants of the sea have no tendency 
to come to the shore, of the mere physical con- 
stitution of their nature ; and coming nearer to 
the land, and removing to^a greater distance 
from it, are movements which all of them that 
have tile power of locomotion perform with equal 
ease. Many fishes come to the shallows in 
order to deposit their spawn; and the reason, 
though they themselves are not, of course, aware 
of It as reason, seems to be, that, in the shallow 
waters, more action of light, heat, and air operates 
on the genus, and calls them into life much more 
speedily and certainly than they would be called 
were they to be deposited in deeper water. When 
this operation, the most important one of their 
lives, IS performed, these fishes again betake 
themselves to mucli deeper water, in which they 
remain and recover their strength, and do not 
again revisit tlic shores and shallows till they are 
stimulated by a fresh impulse of reproduction. 
Ill their going seaward, they do not appear to 
liavc any more severe labour to perform than 
when they come to the shore ; and the con- 
clusion that we may, and must, draw from tliis 
is, that they have perfect command of theiiihclves 
in the sea, and arc not induced either to the 
shores or to the deep *watcr by any power or 
tendency extrinsic of themselves. 

The very same thing holds with animals that 
are covered with crusts or shells, and with marina 
plants, when they are in tlup living state, — ^not 
one of them iios tiie slightest tendency to come 
on shore, by the operation of any general prin- 
ciple, or any principle external of themselves. 
The medusa; and other radiats, which appear to 
have less command of themselves in the water 
than any other marine animals, arc mure fre- 
quently found stranded on the beaches. But 
they are found most abundantly after storms ; so 
that they, too, may be said to be drawn by the 
wind and the waves, and not drawn by any 
attraction which exists between them and the 
land. The same may be said of marine plants. 
It is true that the greater part of these in our 
seas are rooted plants ; but to these the root is a 
mere support, from or by means of which the 
rest of the plant derives no nourishment. In 
other seas, especially in the great eddies of tide 
in the tropical parts of the oeeans, the Atlantic 
more than any other, as there is a more decided 
revolution of the current there, there are vast 
extentB of sea-weed which is not rooted, and yet 


which is never scattered into the other parts of 
the sea, while it is in the living state. In short, 
the fact is perfectly general, and we may state it 
as such, that the living inhabitants of the water, 
while they remain in life and health, have no 
tendency to come to the shore any more than to 
move ill any other direction. 

Tlicre must be a general reason for this general 
fact, and that reason is easily seen : the water 
takes no hold upon the living plant and the living 
animal, — it docs not wet them, it merely sur« 
rounds them, and so gives them the support of 
its weight ; but it lias no tendency to make them 
move in any one direction, unless when they are 
borne away by the mere mechanical force of its 
current. This is produced upon nearly the 
same principle as we resort to when we grease 
the axles and other working parts of our engines 
and machines, in order to lessen their friction ; 
only, it is done with far more perfection than wc 
can do it. Whether the inhabitant of the water 
is plant or animal, and if tbe latter, whether it is 
covered with skin, with scales, or with a sbclJ, 
there is always an epidermis, or scarf-skin, upon 
it, which cannot be wetteil by any length of ex- 
poaure to the water as long as the creature is 
alive. 

Tills is produced by a sort of mucous socretioii 
which lubricates the epidermis, and which is not 
soluble in water so long as the creature is alive. 
This difters in quantity, and probably also in 
kind, ill the different species, being greater, gene- 
rally speaking, m proportion as the ffsh has more 
action in the water. Skate, for instance, drives 
about so rapidly that they have becMi called tlie 
"eagles of the sea,” and they are among the 
most mucous of all the finny race. Soles, on 
the other hand, range but little, and the quantity 
of mucus upon them is proportionably small. 
In all, however, it is perfectly adapted to the 
need the animal has for it, upon the beautiful 
principle of "no want no waste,” which is cloaily 
traceable through the whole ot creation. This 
mucus is a secretion of the animal or the plant, 
and must, as a matter of course, cease to have 
any influence very soon after death occurs. Any 
one may be practically convinced of the truth of 
this by observing how very soon a dead fish, or 
sea plant, macerates and dissolves in the very 
same water which is health and protection to a 
living one. 

We see, therefore, why the living thing does 
not come to the land ; and this is at least one 
step toward showing why the dead one does. 
The water wets the shores of the land; and, 
wetting them, there is an adhesion between them, 
and a friction when the one moves upon the 
other. Tlic effects of this friction may be seen 
in the eddies which are formed in the* loops of a 
river’s banks, and in which the water moves con- 
trary to the current ; and also in the abrasion, oi 
wasting away of the book or iriiore when a cur 
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rent sets agdnst it. A dead substance floating in 
the water is wetted and laid hold of in a similar 
manner, and is thus at the mercy of the current. 
The greatest exception to this is oil, which 
spreads in a thin pellicle over the surface ; and 
the effect of oil, in lessening the turbulence of 
waves, by diminishing the friction of the air and 
water, is so well known as to be proverbial. 

Rut though tlie water wats, lays hold on, and 
is capable of carrying along the dead substance, 
this is not sufficient to show that a dead 8ub> 
stance, which floats, nmnt come to land, though it 
may in a great measure determine where the 
landing shall be made. Productions of tropical 
America, for instance, arc often cast on the 
western shores of Britain; but no British pro* 
duction IS e\er cast on the shores of America. 

The general set of the current from America 
to our shores explains why that which floats in 
the dead state, and is, in consequence, at the 
mercy of the current, should move along with 
the current* but it docs not explain nhy the 
floating substance should get out of the strength 
of the (urrent, and get stranded: and this, gene* 
rally, in the eddy where the set of the is 
the other way. We must, therefoie, look some- 
where else fbr the cause of all the wreck and 
ruin flouting in the sea, invariably coming to 
land, and leaving the liiee of the ocean free and 
clear. 

Wheie .shall we look for this? It is clear 
that the attraction of gravitation will not answer 
onr purpose, because the direction to tlie land is 
right across tliat of gravitation. It is equally 
clear that the common attraction of cohesion 
will not do, because it op(*ratc» only upon sub- 
stances vvliicb are nearly in contact. Electncity, 
inagiictisin, and the otlier peculiar modifications 
of attraction, eliemical or otherwise, to which we 
are in the habit of referring pretty generally' — 


when we do not know very well what to say— 
also fail us in the explanation of this very simple 
fact of coming to land. 

Even while we write, a theory has been 
broached, and supported by experiments which 
some of our most able investigations of the 
niceties of philosophy admit to be conclusive. 
This theory is too recent and recondite for the 
mass of the people yet ; but the gist of it is, that 
there is a general attraction of cohesion in mat- 
ter, of which not only all the named attractions, 
but gravitation itself, are merely modifications ; 
gravitation being the modification ans>^ring to 
the quality of matter, witliout any reference to 
quantity or kind ; and the others, the modifica- 
tions arising from kind and quality. .If this can 
be fully established, it will be a giant step in the 
philosophy of matter, and there are hopes, inas- 
iiiucli as the rescarclies concerning electric ac- 
tion appear long to have pointed to some such . 

suit as this. Still, it is rather too early to have 
jierfect confidence. 

in the ineantiiiie, we may state the coming 
>f the broken ship to land, thus : — The water- 
wets and lays liold of botii tlie sliore and the 
floating substance ; and, laying hold of those, it 
dr.iws them together, just as water draws itself 
into the openings of a sponge, or the spaces be- 
twceen cry^tal and' crystal m a list of sugar. 
The strength of the attraction depends on the 
nature of the substance. It dissolves the sugai 
hilt not the sponge. A bit of wood floating in 
mid ocean, and tlie shore, stand in the very same 
relation to each otlier as the proximate jiarts of 
the .sponge and tljc sugar. The only difference 
IS dustaiice, which may be a modifkution, but 
cannot be a cause. I1ic distance is too great 
for the water climbing between them ; but the 
tendency is to draw them together till they can ; 
iid so, broken jships come to land.” 


BRITAIN. 


[The multiplied .ind luultipljiii^ modern lustoues of 
Eiiglund piovo the general ibsHutmructioii wlmh pievaila 
with those whiih aic iilreiuly extant And ue we little 
iiuproveniont in the new i l.iiiii.iTitB to notice, .uid wmli to 
put into the iuinda ut out young men os]ieri.ill> .1 iiioie ton- 
deiiwd and yet full history of our country th.ui uo 
liaa been fuiiiiBhed el-cwheie, we piii]N)Ke to iiihcit .1 thaptcr 
occasionally lu mir Miscolkiiy, till the whole is iiiiishc.fl 
always promising that oursi>erniien 8 ]iiuve iiciepUldc' l» oiii 
readers Wo have only to add, tliiit it is wiitU'ii hy a 
gentleman wlio has devoted many jenrs to tlio subju t J 

THE BRITISH PERIOD OP ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 

1. The very names of Britain, England, or 
Albion, have occasioned considerable dispute, 
one question being, whether its first name wa .<3 
Prydain, Pndania, Britain, Brettagne, PnttaimiiE, 
Bretanac, Bnitariia, Breatin, or Brydiiiii; and 


another, whether it was called Albion from its 
v'hHe cliffs, Alhen from its high cliffs, or Alviuii 
from both causes united. It is the opinion of 
some that the name, England, first given probably 
by the Saxons, was anciently Englewria, Eiiglewry, 
Englexhyriu, Inglond, Anglelaiid, Angleslondi', 
&c. And the Saxon, British, Gallic, Frem'li, 
Latin, Greek, German, Italian, Pheniciaii, and 
many other languages, have been aifthiged by 
different advocates, as furnishing certain etymo- 
logical proof; but the whole of thb subject is 
ri« deset ta. 

2. Uuitc as various are the conjectures about 
the first inhabitants. Gaul, Germany, Rome, 
Greece, Egypt, Phenicia, have by different theo- 
rists been deemed the mother of the colony 
which peaplod the island ; but the old Britons 
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believed thomsielves to be island-born. Nothing 
certain is known, further than that, long before 
the Christian era, Britain was visited by the Phe- 
nicians and Carthaginians for its metals. Com- 
panies of them colonised Cornwall ; a fact which is 
sufficiently indicated by many of its local names. 

3. The island is supposed to have been sepa- 
rated by volcanic action from the continent : of 
which the analagous geologic qualities of the 
south-east coast, and that of France, are* offered 
as proofs. At the time of the Romans it was 
nearly covered with vast forests ; one of which, 
with infermissions for pasturage and towns, ex- 
tended, in the south, from Kent to Somersetshire ; 
another, in the north, covered half of Scotland ; 
and a third included the present counties of 
Lincoln, Derby, Stafford, Leicester, Warwick, 
Northampton, and Rutland. At that period, and 
Tong after, the boar, bear,* wolf, fox, several kinds 
of deer, of which one was very large, wild bulls, 
cows, distinguished for tiicir whiteness, badgers, 
otters, and wild cats, were common. A powerful 
kind of dog, and the greyhound, are also men- 
tioned, by the Roman writers, as peculiar to 
Britain. The climate, owing to the prevalence 

Hhi 

The^part they occupied. 


of forest and stagnant water, was then consider- 
ably colder in winter and less heated in summer, 
than at present; though, subsequent to this 
period, the vine was cultivated in the open air, 
to a great extent, in the midland counties. 

4. The Britons were rude, but not so barbarous 
as is often represented. The island, at the time 
of Cecsar's landing, was inhabited by more than 
forty distinct and hostile tribes; which neces- 
sarily retarded their mental improvement. They 
had above a hundred towns, of which tlnrty were 
south of the Thames and Severn. The seven, 
tribes winch occupied the country between the 
Humber, the Mersey, and the Thames, are 
thought to have had forty. Five towns belonged 
to the tribes which lived beyond the Severn and 
the Dee ; Knd the Brigantes, who possessed the 
north, occupied seven or eight more. A British 
town, according to Cuisar, was a track of woody 
country, surrounded and fortified by a ditch and 
a mound, which secured the inhabitants and cattle. 
The island contained, probably, at that time, 
not more than G00,00U adults, at must. Of 
these, the following, according to Ptolemy, were 
thcbMncipal tribes ; — 


Atrabatii Borkohirc 

Bclgm Wilt», Hants, and pat t of SonicrMtsUiro 

Brigantes From Yorkshire into Northumberland 

Coledonii 

Cantn 

Cantu Kent, and pait of Middloi 

Careni 

Camonacn 

Catyenchhmi Bucks, Beds, Herts, and Huntingdon 
Ccroncs 

Contani ' Northampton, I^iccstcr, Rutland, Xott<i, and } 

Dcibyslinv J 

Cornavii Warwick, AV orccstcr, Stafford, Salop, and Cheshire 

Cicones 


Damnii Clydesdale and Lennox 

Pemetn Caermarthcnsliire, Cardiganshire, and Pembroke. 

Dobuni Gloucustcr and Oxfurdshire 

Dumnonii Cornwall and Devon 

Durotriges Dorsetshire 

Epidii 

Oiideni Tiviotdule and part of Northumberland 

Logi 

Mert» 

Novonte The neighbourhood of Galloway 

Ordoviccs North Wales 

Otiuloni The north sea coast from tlic T^'ne to the Foith 

Parisi East Riding, Yorksliire 

Rcgni SuiTey and Sussev 

SoIgoTO! Nithsdale and Annandnlo 

Silva Caf^lonia 

»„ . J Herefordshire, Riwlnor, Brecknock, Mon- ' 

Siliircs mouth, and Glamoiyanshiro 

Bimeni, or Iceni Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdonsh. 
1 'exnli 

Trinobnntes Middlesex, Essex 

A’’nroinagi 

Tenicoutes 


Nulenn, or Cdltiiii 

Venta Bclgnrum, Iscalcs, Agiin, Cahda 

{ Epiacum, Vmnoviuni, (/•datum, Olicana, Catur- 
lulondiuut, Isiiiuin, Eboracuin, Rigodunuui 


Loiidimuni, Dumenum, Rutupij; 


Salcna: Arcrulamium. 


liindium llagic, or Ratie 

Douuu, 01 Dcuuna, and Yiroronium. 

( Colonia, Coii.1, liiuduin Yandaiira, Alaiina, Vie- 
I toria. 

Ijiicntininii, Mariduniini. * 

Corinuim 

Yolib.1, Uxclu, Tamare, Isco. 

Duniuui. 


T iicitjiibia niid Rthgimiuni. 

Ml dio]nniini niuiuiogcnnim. 
t'liiia BniniMiiiiin 

J’ltiiaij 1 oi ]*jtii.iiia. 

Neoniugus 

Cnibaiitmigum, Cordu Tremanlucm. 

Biilleum. 

Ycnttt Iceiinrtim 


* These names of the British towns are mostly Roman, ilinn merely Tintinised. Tins is one cause of the geogrsr 
a»d are pcrhnin oftener translations of the oldiBritish name, pineal obscurity that belongs to this penod of our history. 
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Of these, the Belga;, the Silures, aiid Trino- 
baiites, were the most powerful ; and those who 
lived on the sca^coost incomparably the most 
civilised; for they made their own clothing, 
wore a square plaid, and even rings on the second 
finger! 

5. The Britons often named their towns from 
their rivers, on whose banks were all their cities ; 
or from some eircumstanro connected with the 
particular spot on the banks where they stood. 


Ill the old British, ilven meant a river; Cymmer, 
the confluence of two streams ; £a/a, the de- 
parture of a river from a lake ; Nant^ a brook ; 
JJteTt the fall of a less into a greater water; 
Lhueft, Lack, a lake ; JSorSt a marsh ; Jlhaidr, a 
cataract ; Tom, a smaller river; Clyde^ a stream ; 
Mar, water; Tre, Trev, Tra, or Tira, signified- 
a family or home ; Dorf, or Thorp, a dwelling ; 
all which, with a little reflection, will lead to 
the true knowledge of many names of places. 


THE NAMES OF SOME OP THE ENGLISH RIVERS AT THAT TIME. 


Old Name. 

Modern Name 

Old Name 

Modern Name. 

S ihi laiia 

Tho Sc\crn 

Abu 

Tho Iliimbor 

Novuis 

Nith 

Ciaryciium 

Yara 

Deva 

Deo 

Idnmanui 

Blackwater, Essex 

Toisobuis 

Conway 

Tainossa 

Thames 

'I'uirubiiis 

Tivey 

Unis 

Ouse 

Tobins 

Towey 

Glottn 

Clyde 

Rdtostaubnis 

Wyc 

Fiila • 

Vale 

T.IIU.II us 

Tnmai 

J>ovus 

Dove 

]sc.i 

Ex 

Avona 

Avon 

Al-rniis 

Ax 

A thesis 

Toes 

RnY .1 

liUlll 

I'liessa 

Tweed 

Fmii.1 

Eden 

Tirlicnta 

Trent 

.\l inniiR 

Altio 

Liiidls 

Witham 

Vciha 

Either the Were, orTync 


Siiey. 


(». The form of government, as appear from 
('sfsar, Diodorus, Cassius, and Soliiius, was mo- 
narchical ; possessing as much power as the king 
had skill to acquire, and ability to keep. He 
commanded in war; with the vicissitudes o 
which much of his power rose and tell, llie 
British king could do nothing without the 
aiiguiies ot tile Druids, and the permission of th 
infciior chieftains. Crimes were considered a 
( oinimtted, not against the king, but against God ; 
hence penalties were in the hands of the priests, 
and consisted of fines and excommunications. 
The royal revenues were slender and precarious; 
being part of the spoils and weapons of war, the 
produce of rude cultivation and of cattle, together 
with some obscure taxes, (from which the llruids 
were exempt,) and presents, which the poor were 
obliged to oifer in order to secure protection, 
and tlie rich to avoid spoliation. These cus- 
toms differed under each of the petty kings. 

7. The chieftains recorded their victories, and 
other important events, by the erection of a 
stone ; while the bards, who often relieved the 
tedium of their journeys, celebrated and inlaid 
them in more lasting songs ; of which, according 
to some, there were more than a hundred kinds. 
The poet^consisted of two orders,— the Faids, 
or religious poets; and the Sards, or secular 
poets : both of which were held in so much dis- 
tinction among the Britons that they associated 
with nobles, and even checked the will of kings. 
Nor must it be forgotten that the poet was then, 
as in all incipient societies, the musician : for 
Nature of old wedded music and song together. 
The only instrument known then was the lyre. 

8. The Silures were the first of the Britons who , 


bartered with foreigners ; but what commerce 
could there have been without weight, number, 
measure, or money ? According to Strabo, the 
fin.t merchants who changed with the Britons 
wcrqithe Phenicians, who, 1250 B.C., passed the 
Straits of Gibraltar ; but Bochart, and a host of 
inferior literati, have thought that the Cassitcr- 
idcs, Scilly, Cistrymnydes, or Tin Isles, then ten 
in number, were discovered by them B.C, 904. 
All that is certain is, that they were known in 
the time of Herodotus B.C. 440 years, but 
their situation is not described. 

9. Tlie articles which the old British then 
exported were lead, tin, wool, and skins; of 
wliich the tin sold at high prices in all the chief 
places of the world, for, at that time, it was con- 
sidered the most valuable metal I Lead was 
so common, according to Pliny, that the Plie- 
nicians were obliged, in policy, to keep back the 
greater part of what they obtained in order \o ' 
advance the price of the rest. Strabo informs 
us tiiat the Phenicians gave the British, in rctuni, 
salt, earthenware, brass, chains, necklaces, and 
other trifling ornaments. After monopolizing 
this trade for about 800 years, the Greeks, Gauls, 
and Romans, (through Pythcas of Marseilles, 
about A.D. 380,) discovered its source. Poly- 
biiia wrote a book concerning the British tin : 
and, for tin, says Pliny, the Indians ths^ 
best diamonds ! Afterwards the Isle of Wight,* 
was, according to Diodorus, the chief depository 

* Tlio space between tlie isle luid the mainland was, at 
..jW water, dry. In the eighth century the water separating 
It from the const of Hampshire was only three miles wide , 
now It 18 seven. Himilar changes have taken place in respect 
to other British isles. 
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of Hn; whicli was ^|ien conreyed, by mde 
OAns^sh merduuits, up the fVench riveis to various 
paris of the world. Such was the state of trade 
prior to the coming of Cessar. , 

10. From the Giraldus, we learn that the old 
British house (as far as such a fabric could be 
daid to exist) was only one circular room, in 
whose centre was the fire ; around which hus- 
band and wife, parent and child, stranger and 
friend, slept on rushes ; and in the top of which 
a hole was left for the entrance of the light, and 
the emission of the smoke. 

1 1. The boats which the Britons chiefly used 
were made of wattles covered with skins — the 
latter article serving also for a poor sail: from 
the lightness of their construction they were 
capable of being carried about; while they an- 
swered sufficiently well for skimming along the 
coast, from which the ignorance and fear of the 
generality restrained them frbm departing. Sulinus 
states, however, that the channels were often 
crossed by them. Besides which, ttioy must 
evidently have possessed ships far siipertor to 
these, for they assisted the Gaulish Veneti — 
themselves no mean sailors for that age — against 
Caesar. 

11. The juice of woad, and of other vege- 


table!, mixed with earthy eubetances, were used 
to stain, with ingenious devices, the bodice of the 
Britons ; who, at the time of the invarion— those 
at least, in the middle and northern parts of the 
island— chiefly wore skins. In the southern 
parts, however, where rude tillage and pasturage 
obtained, the inhabitants often wore, in the colder 
season, a rough woollen garment; which they 
are thqught to have made with the glutinous 
parts of bark, and to have dyed in the glaring 
cdlours with which barbarians no sooner become 
acquainted than enamoured. The Britons also 
possessed probably some knowledge of working 
the metals; of which there are not wanting 
modem as* well as ancient indications ; while 
their immcroua urns at once decide the fact that 
they practised the potter’s art. The husband- 
man used for manure a “white marl,” — probably 
chalk and lime, — ^uhich Pliny affirms was so 
efficacious as to last seventy years. The 
granaries were simple subterraneous pits and 
holes in tlic rock. So highly, however, did agri- 
culture come to be valued among the Britons, in 
process of time, that the plough, us well ns the 
place of religious worship, had the privilege of 
sanctuary for criminals. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


[From the Preliminary Essay on Letter Writing, pre- 
fix^ to die “Chnstuiu CorrenpoDdcnt," an invaluuLlo work, 
in three volumes, edited by James Montpfomery E»<] , and 
published by Ball It in n work wo cordially recoi 
Four hundred and twenty-threo letters, written by jM^rsons 
of all claaies, on Chruluui principles, were never l>efure 
collected ] 

When a man undertakes to be his own bio- 
grapher, he places himself in a very difficult and 
perilous situation. Before he can gain credit for 
one honourable motive, every sinister one that 
can be imagined will probably ue laid to his ac- 
count; and in a very fhw instances can he hope 
to obtain from his judges that impartiality m 
hearing his story which they require of liim in 
relating it. This narrow-minded jeolousy arises 
from that pride of heart which almost every man 
tolerates in himself, and persecutes in all beside ; 
it is tiie beam in his own eye, which, instead of 
blinding him as it ought, seems to quicken his 
sight in searching out the mote in his brother’s 
eye. This species of history, on the ground of 
some peculiar advantages which it possesses, and 
because it is seldom fraught with danger, except 
tqpthe, oMhor himseli^ ought to be treated with 
more indulgence than it generally experiences. 
Whatever a man says of himself is genuine; 
whether it be true or false it is equally his own. 
Even in hypocrisy he is no hypocrite, for deceit 
then is natural ; if he assumes a virtue which he 
has not, he exposes a vice which he has; if be 
pretends to talents which he does not 


he disproves his claim by the inability with which 
he asserts it. One part of his character be may 

I conceal, but the very act of coneeaJnuMit betraj s 
another; if he cover his breast with both his 
hands, he may be showing us that they are not 
clean; if he turns away his head to hide his face, 
perliaps he is discovering to us his baldness be- 
hind. Let him represent himself as he will, w'C 
shall sec him more nearly as ho is than any 
other man could have represented him. This 
consideration alone goes far towards counter- 
balancing the few objections that may be urged 
against autobiography ; for, practise as he may 
upon our good-nature, or presume as he will 
upon our credulity, the general fidelity or false- 
hood of the author’s own statements can be more 
correctly ascertained than those of any stranger 
concerning him can be either established '*or 
refuted. 

A man’s genuine autobiography, however, 
must be sought fur in his friendly and confidential 
correspondence ; in letters written on «aU kinds 
of occasions, in all moods of his mind, and in- 
tended for the eyes of none but those who could 
at once iipderstand their slightest allusions as 
well as their minutest details on subjects real, 
not imaginary, but which were specially interest- 
ing, congenial, or familiar to both parties, referring 
to their modes of life, rank in society, family 
connexions, personal drcumstances;— all these 
being more or less illustrative of the language. 
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mannen, and custotni, style of conversation, state 
of litnature, science, politics, religion, law, com- 
merce, 'arts, and manufactures; in a wor^ ^e 
prevalent occupations, amusements, and pursuits 
of the people, the country, and the age to which 
he belonged ; as well as exhibiting his own pe- 
culiar habits, tastes, and dispositions. 

Letters, moreover, arc 8ide*light8 to history; 
mar^nal notes or running commentaries on the 
universal volume of man as he is, as he was, and 
as he ever will be, — ^the same in essentials, though 
infinitely modified in the external manifestation 
of these, by the form of government and society, 
the degree of intelligence and virtue, or of igno- 
rance and profligacy, under which the individuals 
of his species, singly or in masses, have been 
born and grown up to the utmost stature, which, 
according to their varied circumstances, they 
coiiM attain, as immortal spiiits dwelling in inoiv 
tal bodies, during a course of threescore years 
and ten. How much have the annals of our own 
country been enlarged and enriched, within the 
last fifty years, from the hidden treasures of 
family papers, and personal memoirs of public 
agents in tiie great events of their times, com- 
posed by themselves for the use of their children 
and posterity? but especially, how much have 
those annals been elucidated by the private and 
even secret correspondence of such characters, 
whicli, after having been long locked up in cabinets 
and libraries, inaccessible to general research, 
have recently been given out, cither in bulk to 
the public indiscriminately, or submitted to the 
inspection of enlightened men like Fox and Mack- 
intosh, who have undertaken to rescue important 
portions of our national history from the dis- 
creditable obscurity, and even obloquy, under 
which they have been loft by the negligence, 
prejudice, or incapacity of former chroniclers! 
Hut, if letters be thus auxiliaries to history, as 
history refers to man, the perpetual iniiahitant 
of every region of the globe, they arc distinct 
chapters ifl his family history ; autobiographical 
sketches of men, individually or in conipamon- 
ship with others in domestic life. Princes, war- 
riors, statesmen, patriots, philosophers, poets, 
artists, — people of every rank hi society, every 
diversity of employment, and every degree of 
mental power and cultivation, — all, in this kind 
of inter-communion, show themselves of the same 
blood, complexion, and spirit with their country- 
men and contemporaries, as well as kindred to 
the whole species in those general qualities which 
distinguish man, whether civilized or savage, 
from the brutes that perish. Bruce, in Abyssinia, 
says, '* 1 heard the skylark singing at Massuah 
the same notes as in England.” So man, in the 
abstract, speaks evc|f where the same language, 
notwithstanding the confusion of Babel, and the 
countless multiplication of cognate, yet strange 
tongues, which followed the spread of the 
builders all over tlie face of the earth. The 


language of the heart^<-4iian’s true mother tongue ! 
—that is, the language of the afiTeettons, is literally 
translatable from one diidect Into another, wbere- 
over it has been embodied in fixed vocal sounds, 
or their alphabetical signs. Akin to the delight 
and surprise which Bruce experienced, when he 
heard the skylark in Abyssinia ringing the same 
notes as in England, is the pleasure which we 
feel, when, in bosom-intercourse with their friends, 
we find the venerable and the illustrious, the 
great and the good, among our forefathers, 
speaking this universal language of the heart, in 
OUT own vernacular tongue; at the same time 
reviving within ourselves those very eiAotions, 
enjoyments, and sympathies which were among 
the most precious of our own experiences, and 
arc cherished with the most endeared of our 
recollections. It was not merely the unexpected- 
ness and strangeness of hearing in a far land the 
song of the most comnfon of English birds, that 
affected the traveller with a joy which the same 
notes had never awakened in him before, when 
he heard them every day ; it was because that 
song, those “ same notes,” carried him home in 
the spirit to his own land, renewed the days of 
his youth, restored the countenances of the friends 
wliom he had left behind, and raused him to 
anticipate the happy meeting which he hoped to 
have with them on his return ; when he should 
sit down, in the peace of old age, on the spot 
where he was bom, and where he hoped to be 
buried, beloved in life, and honoured after death, 
as one who had been a public benefactor, by the 
fruits of his labours, perils, sufferings, and dis- 
coveries. In reading the epistles of those who 
have been so long our elders, or.were so far our 
superiors, we not only become more intimately 
acquainted with them, but more nearly allied to 
them ; and, while wc rejoice to find, that, as in 
Uie elements of our common humanity, they were 
in all respects like^ourselves, — through the con- 
sciousness of that equality we are enabled, in no 
mean degree, to rise, sympathetically at least, 
towards the standard of their moral or intellectual 
pre-emincncc. At the same time, such discoveries 
of thfem are well calculated to keep us humble 
in our own esteem ; for, if the letters of the most 
exalted personages bring them down to our 
level in the ordinary affairs of life, and occasion- 
ally lift us out of ourselves towards their eleva- 
tion, yet the tone and style of these unaffected 
compositions will always correspond with their 
high qualities; and passages of peculiar fiTce 
will frequently elicit evidence of how far they arc* 
in reality above us in things the most exce4]ent. 
Casual expressions, incidental sentiments, fall 
from their pens, in the fervour of spiritual com- 
munion with their dearest connexions, which 
reveal in a moment, and perhaps but for a mo- 
ment, all the beauty or grandeur of the writer's 
character; like those magnanimous replies, on 
great emergencies, when the whole soul of a 
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hero or a martyr has revealed itself in a word of 
rebuke, admonition, or encouragement to faint- 
hearted attendants. Cajsar, when in imminent 
peril of being foundered in a storm at sea, chid 
the cowardice of the captain of the vessel, by 
exclaiming to him, “ Fear not : your vessel car- 
ries Csesar and his fortunes.” Pompey, u'hen 
embarking in a tempest, on a voyage to bring 
corn from Sicily, to supply the wants of his 
famishing fellow-citizens, on being urged to wait 
for more favourable weather, replied: — “It is 


necessary that I should go, but it is not necessary 
that 1 should live," There cannot be a question 
which was the nobler sentiment in these two 
cases, though each was perfectly in keeping with 
the character of the man, as well as splendidly 
contrasting them with each other. It must, in- 
deed, be acknowledged, that, though Pompey 
had here, as at tiie battle of Dyrrachium, the 
advantage of his rival, on most occasions Ca‘sar 
showed as much superiority over him as he did in 
the field of Fharsalia. 


CHRISTIANITY. 


[For the following ndmirahlc letter from Alexander 
Knox, Emi , to the Ucv. John Jebb, wu aro likewise indebted 
to “ tlio Chi istiaii Currcapoiulcnt ”] 

YasTCRnAY, as I was walking in the streets, I 
asked myself, “ What is Christianity?” It is, 
answ'ered my mind, a Divine system of spiritual 
iittractions, by winch, whosoever gives himself 
honestly to them, is effectually drawn out of the 
otherw'isc invincible entanglements, and inex- 
tricable intricacies, of tiiis dark, miserable, pol- 
luting, heart-lacerating world, (the fimv rov KOffftov 
rouTow— -the t^onaia rwv KO(T/jnncparfp<<>v, tov (tko- 
rove, rov aiwvoc rowron), and led forth into what 
David has described as “ green pastures, beside 
the still waters or what Saint Paul has em- 
phatically callpd 7iQH KAl EIl'HNH, “ Life and 
peace.” The trutli is, to a person of any sensi- 
bility, this world is a wretched place. There is 
not a step in life where we can be sure of not 
meeting some latent, lurking thorn , and when 
we fall in witli those various adventurers, de- 
scribed by Lucretius — ^if they are in pursuit, they 
rudely shove us by; if they arc in possession of 
their prize, tiiey despise us in their hearts, and 
tell us by their looks and manner that they do 
so. A hard, selfish, thorough-paced mind, goes 
on, and cares not; but the sensible, delicate, 
feeling spirit, is ever pusiied to the wall. To 
such a spirit, then, what a gentle, blessed relief 
is* afforded, by a heart-knowledge of Christianity! 
lliere is no abatement of feeling ; the vivid per- 
ception is as great as ever. But the heart and 
mind are so occupied, so filled, so richly com- 
pensated, and so deeply tranquillized, by the 
pursuit, the contemplation, the confident, affec- 
tionate, filial apprehension of God ; the scrip- 
turally revealed God, Creator, Redeemer, and 


SanctiiieT ; the incarnate God, touched with the 
feeling of tnir infinnities ; and all this infinitely 
liannonizing, or rather identifying, with tlic phi- 
losophic view of the first gootU first perfrdt and 
fit St fait , while it is practically and experimeiitdlly 
evinced, by undeniable, invaluable, nevcr-f.uhng 
influences and effects within , all this togotiier 
forms sucli a set-off against, and such a refuge 
from, the common pains and penalties of mortality, 
as often makes tlic naturally vulnerable mind 
rejoice in its quickness of feeling, because this 
serves to enlmnce the preciousness of tlic bless- 
ing. 

Perliaps this viewr may appear to you too 
highly coloured. It would be so, wore it to be 
taken as tiie linurly state of a Christian’s irmid , 
hut all this, to its extent, is the cloudless meri- 
dian state. Many partial obscurations occur, to 
diminish this clearness ; but they only diminish 
it, the substance still remains. A kind of mental 
rain and stonn may, also, be often experienced , 
and the wcatlier-bcaten pilgrim may tremble to 
find himself driven, as he thinks, to the very edge 
of some dangerous precipice. But he dues nut 
fall over. He recovers his footing, aiul iiis con- 
.fideiice ; and in a little time tiie sky is cleared, 
and tile air becomes calm and genial. • Amid all 
this, however, there is sensible progress. And 
this variety has its great use. In order tliat the 
mind may maintain its victory over sin, it must 
be kept on the< alert by temptation. In order 
that it may continually look to Heaven fur 
strength, it must be made to feel its own entire 
imbecility. And it is on the whole necessary, 
tiiat nothing here should be perfect, in order to 
the eternal sabbatism being rightly pursued, and 
habitually anticipated. 


RELIGIOUS DISSIPATION. 


Can, then, religion and dissipation, two things 
so opposite in their nature, be associated ? Is 
it not a contradiction in terms to assume that the 
truly devout can be at the same time dissipated? 
These are questions which very naturally suggest 


themselves to those of our esters who know little 
of the religious world, and who attach to dissipation 
no other meaning than that which generally obtains 
in their own circle. Religion, strictly speaking, is 
a pure and heavenly essence, which can never be 
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debased by an unhallowed amalgamation with the 
evil principles and habits of our corrupt nature. 
For these it has no tolerance ; and it enters the 
heart on the express condition that iWis to main- 
tain perpetual warfare, not only with sin, but 
its airy shadow, its unsubstantial appearance. 
ITie imperfections and follies of religious people 
are not, then, to be charged upon their piety; 
so far as they indulge in what religion condemns, 
they arc departing from its spirit, and furnishing j 
an evidence against the influence, if not the sin- 
cerity, of tlicir profession. When, indeed, their 
conduct and the prevailing dispositions of their 
licarts associate them with the world, with its 
insxims, and its distinguishing amusements and 
jileasures, whatever they may profess, their reli- 
gion scarcely amounts to a name, the veil of 
tiicir hypocrisy is so transparent,* that it only 
reveals what it is intended to hide. In attribut- 
ing, therefore, dissipation to the religious, we are 
not to bo understood as intending to throw down 
the harrier which must ever separate the church 
and the world. The anomalous, or rather the 
amphil)ioiis creatures which seem to belong to 
both, who are seen one day in the sanctuary and 
another at the theatre, who exchange prayei- 
mectiTigs for card-parties, and the Ihido ior the 
romance, aie not jiointed at by the snliject of the 
jiresent essay. They ha^e Jacob’s \oice, but 
their hands are the hands of Esau ; it is only by 
a too common and latitudinanan courtesy that 
they are denominated Christians. 

Ihit among the inconsistencies which mark 
a religions profession, oven where there is a com- 
mendable alistniencc from worldly pleasures, there 
IS, a speeies of dissi]i.ition of a most injurious 
tciidoney.and the cftects of wliieli are abundantly 
visible, especially in the metropolis and at cer- 
tain seasons ol the year ; to one of wdiieli we are 
now iHpidly approaching. It is distinguishable 
rather as a state of imnd and feeling, than by 
the nature of the objeets by which it is elicited 
and confirmed. The objects in themselves are 
not only blameless, they arc praiseworthy and 
excellent. To frcipieiit the temple of God — to 
assist, by our presence and patronage, Jiy our 
efforts and influence, the numerous benevolent 
and religious institutions which arc at once the 
glory and the safeguard of our land, and which 
constitute Britain the missionary of the nations, 
and the tutelary angel of the human race, is not 
only innocent, but laudable, and to regard them 
with indifference would he to betray a total 
want of personal Christianity. But it is possible 
to “ serve the gods amiss it is possible to lose, 
in the pursuit of these objects, all the advantages 
— as far as we are ourselves concerned — which 
render them valuable. It is possible to bear too 
many sermons, and to be so devoted to the pub- 
lic, as to lose all individuality in oin Chnstian 
profession. There are duties enjoined by religion 
which we owe to ourselves, to our families, to 


our pastors, and to the church with which we 
are more immediately connected. Whatever is 
inconsistent with the regular and conscientious 
discluirgc of these, though it may be good in the 
abstract, is, to us, an evil of no trifling magni- 
tude. 'Ilie “ flying camp,” as it has been face- 
tiously called, which is ever hovering around a 
new preacher, which is to he found in every 
place of imblic resort where novelty is to be seen 
and hoard, which is always abroad and never at 
its quarters, is an irregular and useless appendage 
to that army which is led on to victory and tri- 
umph by the illustrious Captain of Salvation ; 
they add nothing to its discipline, iiotlfing to its 
success; they may seem to swell its numbers, 
but they encumber rather than assist ; they make 
little ])rogress in knowledge, and none at all in 
sanctity ; they are, in truth, the curse of our 
churches, and the reproach of our common faith. 
Tliese people arc always hearing, but never doing . 
the intervals, when their example ought to shine, 
are wasted in languor or restless anticipation ; 
their principles, instead of being strengthened, 
evaporate by constant excitement ; their love to 
the Saviour cun only be kept warm by being 
steeped in an azotic atmosphere ; and they can 
be devout and benevolent only in a crowd ; and 
when the sympathy of numbers is withdrawn 
they are mere religious automata, without the 
infonning spirit or the feeling heart. This is 
religious dissipation; and it is indicated when 
the closet docs not receive us as our home — 
when family religion is either suspended or per- 
furnicd in a confused ar‘d hurried manner, and 
when self-denial is viewed by us as an obsolete 
requirement of the Divine Lawgiver — wdicn our 
own pastors arc forsaken for the wonderful man 
jiKt come up, and when the quiet and unobtin- 
sive obligations of church-fellowship are merged 
in the noise and bustle of Iqyfge popular assem- 
blies. ^ 

This is an evil which is becoming infectious ; 
and those wlio are tree from its w'orst symptoms, 
are not w’holly beyond the reach of danger. The 
“ May meetings,” as they are familiaily termed, 
w'liile they bring with them “ all that I love *and 
much that I admire,” certainly open the door to 
this malignant intruder ; and, without great care 
and watchfulness, may steal from us as much as 
they impart. If they are attended for the mere 
purpose of gratifleation, if we go only to he 
pleased, without the spirit of devout supplication, ' 
which implores a blessing upon their effofts, and 
without a determination to favour them by our 
contributions, they are likely to prove Tatal snares 
to our piety. It is impossible for the same 
individuals to attend them all withput breaking 
in upon other and more imperative duties ; and 
he is mimindfnl of his religious consistency who 
suffers himself lo be drawn by them from the 
business of life and the spiritual interests of Ills 
own heart, U were to be wished, too, that these 
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meetings had in them less of ostentation, of 
rivalry, and of flattery ; that they were conducted 
more in the spirit of godly .simplicity ; that prin- 
ciples vrere appealed to rather than the passions. 
It is true, that whatever is human is imperfect, 
and we must take the good with all its accidental 
evil ; yet ought we to be aw'ore of the tempta- 
tions which are ready to assail us, for often where 
there is the least suspicion there is the greatest 
peril. It is not for us to impugn motives and 


to judge the heart ; but surely, when there are 
palpable indications of a frivolous spirit, and 
when the spiritual temple is raised amid the din 
of instruments and the clamours of the lookers- 
on as well as of the workmen, it becomes us, at 
least, to examine ourselves, to set a guard over 
our principles, and fervently to pray* that we may 
at last enter the ark, as well as assist by our 
efforts in its erection. 


HAIIUBREADTH ESCAPES.— No. III. 

AN OVFICEa’S LADY. 


You will belieye me when I assert that I quit- 
ted Calcutta and its neighbourhood with an achiug 
heart. The colonel was ordered to the Mysore 
country, whither I accomp&nied him with our 
infant son ; fur soon after 'our arrival I had be- 
come a mother. We were at length stationed at 
Vellore ; and to that mutiny, which was most nia- 
hciously ascribed to the influence of tlic Mission- 
aries, but which arose from a totally different cause, 
have 1 to attribute my greatest earthly loss, and a 
train of sorrows, which, but fur the sustaining 
power of the Gospel, would long ere this have 
consigned me to the grave. 

On iny arrival in England, 1 learnt with sur- 
prise and indignation, that the fanatical zeal (as 
the divine philanthropy of the Missiunarics was 
contemptuously called) of a few Christians, in a 
very distant part of British India, and of whom 
the native troops in the Mysore bad probably 
never heard, had provoked the mutiny at Vellore, 
and the massacre of so many of my brave 
countrymen. But it was not zeal of any kmd 
that occasioned this dreadful catastrophe. It 
was pure absurdity, An idbkne order had been 
i.ssuod from some mysterious quarter, for altering 
the turban of the sepoys into something like the 
helmet of our light infantry, Mid for preventing 
them from wearing on the forehead the dis* 
tin^shed mark of their caste« — as direct an out- 
rage of their religious customs as it would be to 
prohibit baptism among Christians. This was 
indeed a flaunt insult to their faith, an oveft act 
of intolerance ; yet with it the reli^on of their 
persecutors had nothing to do. It was a military 
folly^ war against turbans and toupees, and 
which, like most of the follies of despotism, which 
interfese with long-established customs and pre- 
judices, led to very disastrous consequences. 

With my beloved husband I spent nearly 
four years of uninterrupted felicity. Our dear 
Charles grew up, a lovely scion from the parent 
stem, and his infontile prattle often drew from his 
father many expressions of tenderness which suf- 
fused my eyes with tears of joy. Our affections 
flowed, and mingled towards this object of 
matual endearment I was too happy. 


The last evening w^e ever spent together was 
one of peculiar satisfaction. We conversed of 
England— happy England; and by a natural 
transition, mir minds were carried upwards to that 
better country — the Christian s heaven— the Chris- 
tian’s home. Tile Bible ky before us, and I read 
the last chapter of the Reiclntions. We then 
knelt down, and my husband oflered up a .prayer 
remarkable for its calm solemnity and fen our. 
With pathetic earnestness he prayed for me, and 
our little boy. It was love, conjugal, paternal 
love, heightened and hallowed by a sublime and 
exquisite devotion. As we rose, I pressed his 
hand to my heart with a rapture which I never 
felt before ; nor shall I feel it again till 1 behold 
his welcoming smile on the shores of immor- 
tality. 

About nine o’clock we retired. At two in 
the morning we were awakened by a loud firing. 
The colonel liastened to the window, which w;^is 
open, and demanded from the crowds of sepoys 
that were assembling at the mainguard, the cause 
of the disturbance. No answer w’as returned ; 
but the rapid continuance of the firing left us in 
no doubt of the perils which threatened us. 1 
had not power to articulate, and 1 dreaded, even 
by a look, to agitate my husband, whose counte- 
nance, I perceived, was already pale and troubled. 
With his characteristic coolness and self-com- 
mand, he wrote a note to be forwarded to Arcot 
for reinforcements ; and gently urging me to seek 
safety in my chamber, he rushed into the thick- . 
cst of the danger, hoping by his presence to 
reclaim the less desperate to a sense of duty, and 
either to vanquish the others, or to bring them 
to terms. 

Instinctive terror induced me to close the 
doors of my apartment, and to seek for my child 
and attendants the best retreat in my power. I 
endured two hours of excessive alarm. The 
thunder of the cannon, and the loud volleys 
of the musketry, which, with slight intervals, 
continued till four o’clqpk, shook my nerves, 
and 1 almost died with apprehension. Once, 
when the firing ceased at the mainguard, I ima- 
{pned that I heard the footstep of my husband. 
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I ran to the door, but before I could open it he 
was gone. New dangers awaited liim at the 
European barracks, where the conflict was re- 
newed, and where the disaffected were making 
their last, desperate struggle. It was too suc- 
cessful, and in a few moments a scene of dreadful 
carnage and plunder ensued. I had ventured 
twice from my apartment down to tlie hail, to 
ascertain, if possible, the fate of my husband. 
Tiie last time, as I stood in a situation open to 
the veranda, a figure approached me, and a flash 
from a distant musket discovered to me a mili- 
tary uniform. I trembled for my safety, and 
that of ray dear infant. I had courage, however, 
to ask, who was there? The reply was — “ 1 am an 
ofliccr of the mainguard — my brave comrades 
have all been murdered — the rebels are advancing 
— fly for your life!" I rushed back to my cham- 
ber, but, before I could reach it, this unfortu- 
nate man experienced the doom of his compor 
nioiis. He was cruelly butchered in Colonel 
Wilmington’s* drcssing-rootn. Every moment in- 
creased the horror of my situution. Daylight 
revealed a shocking spectacle. Thu parade was 
coveied with soldiers of the sixty-ninth regiment 
Ijmg dead. Sepoys were running iii all direc- 
tions, shouting and yelling with the ferocity of 
demons. Some, with saiagt* brutality, were in- 
sulting the remains of their hapless victims ; wdiile 
others, intoxicated with success, were ransacking 
the houses, intent only on rapine and murder. 
At this moment 1 gave up all for lost. My hus- 
band’s miniature was m the drawer of my dressing- 
table. I took it with convulsive agony and 
placed it in my bosom. It was an involuntary 
act of tenderness. I was resolved to retain his 
dear image even in deatli. Sc^^rcely had I in- 
dulged this pardonable weakness, ere a loud noise 
in the hall, adjoining my bed-room, announced 
the crisis of our fate. 1 moved softly, and look- 
ing through the door, discovered two sepoys beat- 
ing our furniture to pieces. At the .suggestion 
of my Ayah, we concealed ‘ourselves beneath the 
bed. Scarcely had we taken this precaution ere 
the door was forced, and shots poured into the 
ajiartincnt. 1 have now in my possession a ball 
which fell close to me, and had nearly proved 
fatal to my child. 

With the energy of despair, I resolved to make 
a desperate effort to save our lives. With my 
Charles in my arms, and the women following me, 
1 presented myself from the back staircase to the 
sepoys who wore on guard. It was a inother^si 
appeal, the appeal of holy nature iu its l8.st 
extremity, and, thqugii made to the hearts of 
barbarians, it was not in vain. We were permit 
ted to seek refuge in the stables : here we had 
not been five minutes when we were visited by a 
sepoy, whom I instantly recognised as a man to 

* The real name may be found in the jonmala of the 
time. 


whom the Colonel had shown many little acts of 
kindness, and who had manifested an unusual at- 
tachment to our darling son. He looked fearfully 
round,«s if apprehensive of being discovered, and 
whispered to me in hurried accents to escape, 
pointing at the same time to a fowl-house, which 
had a bamboo front, as the only asylum. 1 
objected, tliat there we should be exposed to the 
view of bur enemies. However, I deemed it 
pnident to follow his suggestion, and he kindly 
covered our hiding-place with a large mat, and 
furnished my little Charles with half a loaf of 
bread, which he greatly needed. Here, famished 
witli thirst, and full of the most dreadful appre- 
hensions, 1 continued another three hours, every 
successive moment of which augmented my ter- 
ror, lest the screaming oi my poor boy, who was 
nlanned at the firing, should reach the cars of our 
bloodthirsty foes, aqd allure them to tliu spot. 
Through an aperture 1 distinctly saw my house 
plundered, and frequently was chilled with horror 
when 1 iieard the enraged murderer.^ repeat my 
name, and tlireaten me w'lth instant death. 

Bui amidst all these horrors, fears for myself 
were absorbed in anxiety for my husband. I 
dreaded to hear of his assassination, and I really 
believe I should have braved death, and searched 
for him on the parade, had not the situa- 
tion of my babe withheld me from the rash 
attempt. 

Exhausted by fatigue and terror, nature was 
just sinking under the accumulating pressure, 
when the tremendous roar of cannon at the gates 
roused my attention, and inspired me with hope. 
What 1 conjectured proved to be true: till 
nineteenth dragoons, from Arcot, had* arrived. 
My heart beat violently, and I almost fainted 
with the sudden emotion as 1 heard the tramp- 
ling of their horses on the drawbridge, and the 
welcoming huszas of the garrisbn. Still 1 was 
afraid to leave ipy place of concealment. My 
name was repeatedly called, but I knew not 
whether it was a friendly or a hostile voice ; till 
perceiving several British officers, 1 imagined that 
one of them was my husband, and instantly spraqg 
forward to meet liiin. But, alas! it was a sad 
illusion. In an agony of suspense I looked 
round on all the group, but was not there. 
They first told me he was wounded. In mercy 
they would have deceived me, but my prophetic 
soul too surely foreboded the heart-appalling fact 
— 1 was a widow, and my babe an orphan : so soon 
passed away iny dream of happiness. 

Inconsolable at my loss, I could qot pray; 
even the resources of piety seemed to fail ;•! felt 
as if utterly forsaken, and almost questioned the 
oracular assurance of my dying father.' 1 was a 
stranger in a strange land. My hopes were 
writhered, and there were no dews of heaven to 
refresh them ; no fostering hand gently to ruse 
them upon their bruised stem; no sunshine to 
restore their fragrance and their beauty. They 
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were crushed, and my poor, weak heart was 
crushed with them, (irief is *arcoly grief that 
is relieved by tlxe luxury of tears , I could not 
weep ; 1 have no doubt there was impiety in this 
sorrow. It was a virtual arraignment of the wis- 
dom and mercy of Providence ; it was charging 
God foolishly ; and in this consisted its bitterness. 
If Dmne faitli had not been obscured, and almost 
annihilated, iny calamity would have been great ; 
yes! with all the supports of religion 1 could 
scarcely have borne it. The infusion of despair 
made it intolerable. Alas! it was the hour and 
triumph of weakness; it was nature subduing 
principle*: but God was merciful. I fled from 
him into the deep recessea of my woe, but there, 
where I endeavoured to avoid, 1 found him. The 
chastising rod dropt froqa his iiands, and he said 
unto me, “ Live!” In the extremity of my 
anguish his compassion visite'd me. 

All the relief which sympathy and kindness 
could afford, 1 experienced from my friends : my 


sex, ray loss, the delicacy of my situation, con- 
spired to ensure me the tenderest uificcs of 
humanity, even from strangers; bu^ it was the 
sacred page, the promise of strength according to 
my day, the light of salvation irradiating the 
gloomy path of adversity — it was this which sup- 
ported and cheered my heart. Now I learned to 
appreciate the value of Cliristiau principles, and 
the incomparable excellence of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Under this, the heaviest calamity of niy 
life, I experienced their mighty efficacy. When 
at ease, and enjoying all the comforts of life, 1 
could only speculate on this efficacy, or believe it 
on the testimony of others. Now, I knew it for 
myself; speculation became confirmed persuasion, 
and faith arose to assured certainty. Thus the 
advantages of my affliction greatly counter- 
balanced its suffering, and I was taught in the sad 
school of adversity. It came in darkness and m , 
terror, but before the glorious beams of heavenly 
hope It melted into a thousand forms of beauty. 


MAY. 

^KLCOMB, welcome, once af|;aiD, 

'With thy bright and beauteous train ; 

Queen of sunshine and of flowers, 

Goddess of the roseate hours. 

In thy golden chariot come, 

From thy fair and distant home. 

Where the sightless srenes arise, 

Far beyond the deep blue skies ; | 

Girt with robes of radiant hue, 

Light as morning’s fllmy dew, 

While the wreaths of roses fair 
Twine around thy sunny hair, 

Aitd upon thy forehead shine 
Glittering gems of hues divine. 

Trees, with dress of living green, 

Welcome thee, their sylvan queen ; 

And along the smiling plain 
Ilirds awake their vernal strain, 

While th* echoing hills reply 
To their pleasant minstrelsy. 

Brightly now the summer beam 
Dances on the sparkbng stream, 

Flawing softly, murmunngly. 

Where the willows sadly sigh, 

And the flowers look up and smile, 

Gladdening in that light awhile ; 

Primrose pale and violet fair 
Fling their fragrant incense there ; 

Cowslips shine with modest pride 
On that streamlet's grassy side, 

And the wild rose in its Uoom, 

Scatters round its rich perfume. 


Village maids, as evening romes, 

Gaily hie from cottage homes, 

'rn))ping fast to daisied green, 

Where the rustic virgin queen 
Ifold-s her lugh and sovereign court, 

W’hile her subjects rumul her sjiort ; 

And, os mirthful music plays, 

Uhiil along the diz/y maze. 

Wrinkled rare, witli leaden eye, 

Darkened brows, and blighting bigli, 

May not in that tiain appear, 

Bi catlung sulli'n sadness there. 

Smiles are brightening every face. 

Ills to mirth have given place, 

Pleasure rules tlie laughing throng, 

Pleasure wakes the joyous song ; 

Heart vMh heart, and hand in hand, 

Lightly trip that happy band ; 

Or beneath the green-wood shade 
Walk the swain and blue-ryed maid, 
Whispering low the tender talc 
" While the evening shades prevail," 

And the moon, through glancing boughs, 
Hearkens to their solemn vows, 

And with chaste and holy light, 

Breaks the gloom of silent night. 

Welcome, welcome, with thy train 
Fair and smiling ; may thy reign 
Be of gladness and of flowers, 

Sunny skies and laughing hours. 

Happy, then, thy gentle sway, 

Child of summer 1 blooming May I T. W. A. 


CHRISTIANITY THE ONLY PREPARATION FOR DEATH.' 


No one will deny that death is an object of reason- 
able dread and apprehension. The terror with which 
tiiis opprobrium of onr nature is invested is mode up 
of various appalling etements. Death is undoubtedly 
an object' of instinctive aversion to every creature 
capable of feehng; but he is properly an object of ter- 
ror to man only. Whence arises this ? 


In the first place, assuredly from the original supe- 
riority of his nature and destiny, which placed him 
above the control of death ; and, as the thinking im- 
mortal principle still remains in him, its enforced and 
unnatural association with that which is its natural 
antipathy, its eternal contrariety, must inspire him with 
agonising sensations whenever it is realized. On this 
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account, man alone, among the creatures of this mortal 
world, is surprised with miserable pain, the soul’s fore- 
bodings of indefinable horror, when death shakes over 
him his dreadful dart. The flowers rise, blossom and 
perish ; they emit their life in dying fragrance, and there 
is no terror in the departing loveliness. The creatures 
endowed merely with life and instinct, bow to in- 
evitable fate, but there are no premonitions to alarm 
them. They feel the jiang of nature, but not of mind* 
it is momentary, and then follow the undisturbed 
repose, the slumbers of eternal rest. Not so with 
man. That which arms Death with his greatest terror 
is, what we know and what we do not know on subjects 
of infinite moment to our well-being and happiness. 
In one word, our knowledge and our ignorance equally 
awakens in our souls the most appulbng dismay, when 
wc think of ourselves as creatures, dependent, account- 
able, sinful, and dying. On all these points our know- 
ledge and ignorance arc strangely blended, and leave 
us notlung to hope, hut every thing to dread. 1 know 
that I am a creature, hut I know not wlfy I am created, 
nor by whom. I know that my life and destiny, how- 
ever they may be connected, and whatever conse- 
quences they may involve, arc in the hands of another; 
but I know not whether it is Providence, or chance, or 
fate. 1 know that I am accountable, for I have an 
inward consciousness of good and evil, of right and 
wrong, of virtue and vice, of piety and irrcligion ; yet on 
every one of these interesting subjects I am strangely 
ignorant. 1 transpose and confound them, and have 
no clear apprehension of their sjiecific and character- 
istic distinctions. I know that, ns an accountable 
creature, 1 am depraved and guilty ; that I am in a 
state of misery,— -the consequence of the moral dis- 
orders with which 1 am infected and surrounded. But 
1 am ignorant of a remedy I know not that 1 can be 
pardoned — I feel that I deserve to be condemned* 
but whether retribution be in this life, or wbetlier in a 
life to come, or whether there he a future life, and 
whether there 1 shall suffer punishment, and whether 
that punishment will be temporary or eternal, 1 am 
totally uninformed. But, in connexion w ith the cer- 
tainty of death — with my natural dread of annihilation, 
and the instinctive revolting of my heart from the 
idea of a judgment of which 1 have awful and unde- 
finable impressions, my ignorance gives a tei riblc pre- 
ponderance to anxiety and fear, and death concentrates 
in itself all the honors which a soul con endure while 
united with a body which is likewise doomed to sufler 
the unutterable pang. Now*, it may be inqiortant to 
iii(|uire, how all this 1h met by those systems which 
either do not recognise or which reject Christianity ? 

Philosophy, as it is called, cannot advance us a 
single step . it may increase the vividness of our per- 
ceptions, and strengthen our convictions os to the 
truth of all we know, but it can add nothing new. It 
cannot lift up the veil and remove our ignorance. It 
can offer nothing to allay our fears, nothing to mitigate 
the real terrors of death. But it will be said that, 
among the philosophers of the ancient w'orld, and 
their followers, almost innumerable instances occurred 
of tranquil, and even triumphant, dissolution. But, 
in the m^ority of these cases, it must be admitted that 
hope, in the true and proper sense of the term, did 
not form an ingredient; or, if it threw any cheering in- 
fluence over the spirit, it was founded on ignorance, 
and was therefore no better than unreasoning pre- 
sumption. A human being, wholly unconscious of 
spiritual subjects, unacquainted with his own immor- 
tality, with the nature of God and himself, and his 
aggravated offences against his Creator, and with the 
awful retribution which his offences deserve, may die 
at ease, because he dieth as the fool dicth. Amongst 
persons of this class, the best and most enlightened 
individuals of the heathen world must be included, 


and their repose in death, the tranquillity which they 
felt and displayed,'i8 a totally different thing from the 
peace which pervades the bosom of the dying Chris- 
tian. .In many cases it was mere apathy, proceeding 
from a mind disciphned to an unnatural persuasion 
that insensibility was the h^hest virtue ; in many 
more, it was mere dissatisfaction with life ; in others, 
an entire disbelief of the reality of the state on which 
they were about to enter; and, in some, the resignation 
which flowed from the desire of being released from 
excessive pain. The deaths of which 1 am now treat- 
ing, likewise differ essentially from the peaceful de- 
parture of Christians in this, — that, in the one case, 
the passive virtues alone are summoned to the task of 
beanng the weight of unavoidable evil ; in the other, 
there is not only submissive endurance, but positive 
enjoyment, — the bitterness is not only neutralized, but 
a sweetness is actually infused into the cup of mor- 
tality. 

While philosophy is thus confessedly an insufficient 
qualification fora conquest over the last enemy, it will 
be found that superstition, and false religions, the in- 
ventions of men, have been equally jiowerlessm assist- 
ing them to dispel the terrors of death. Sujierstition 
(and in this term I include every species of idolatry 
that has at any time obtained in the world) is indeed 
the creature of human fear, invented for the sole 
purpose of anuihikting that fear, by imagiiiatiuns the 
must vile, principles the most atrocious, and actions 
the most diabolical. Thus, in every age, and among 
all nations where it prevails, it obliterates and destroys 
all that is great, holy, and divine in the universe, 
for the purpose of deceiving the soul into a fallacious 
confidence in the hour of death. 

Infidelity undertakes to conquer the king of terrors, 
and by a method exclusively its own. With what success 
we may easily ascertain by considering the nature of the 
process which it employs, and its general effect upon 
Its votaries when its principles arc brought to the test. 
To insure peace in death, infidelity endeavours to 
divest sin of its turpitude, and thus offers the greatest 
violence to the conscience, — to extinguish in the soul 
its natural longing after a future state ; and thus the 
dread of falling into nought is left to operate with all 
its power, as simply more tolerable than an appre- 
hension of impending retribution. But infidelity is 
the most treacherous, as well as the most daring, 
enemy of man. How often does it take off its mask, 
and reveal its real character to its victim, in the hour 
of his utmost iieell, in the moment of his greatest 
jienl ? There may be some few instances among un- 
believers of an apparent superiority to the anxieties 
and sorrows of death ; but 1 confess 1 have never met 
with any well-authenticated case. W^here, on any occa- 
sion, it has been pretended or paraded, it has bfien* 
nothing more than an affected composure, proceeding 
from an arrogant wish to make the last act of life 
confirm its preceding professions *, or it has been the 
vanity of perpetuating a philosophic character the 
ruling passion strong in death ; or the pride of not 
retracting sentiments which, from pride, had been 
maintained, — the desire of posthumous renown among 
their own party ^ — the nope to make their disciples 
stand firm by their Acample, — ambition to give their 
last jHissible blow to revelation,— or, i>erhaps, the fear 
of expressing doubts which might bqget % suspicion 
that tbeir disbelief was not so sturdy as they Would 
have It thought. Above all, might they not, as a 
punishment for their long neglect of the warmug voice 
of truth, have been given up to a strong delusion to 
believe the lie they had so often propagated, and that 
they really expect^ to find in death that eternal sleep 
with which they had affected to quiet their own con- 
sciences, and had really weakened the faith of others ? 
Tranquillity and infidelity are not natural allies, and 
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in d««th they cannot meet. For if we suppose that 
the iniidel wavers, and that scepticism ^ces him in 
equilibrio between the opposite decisions of faith 
and unbelief, what terrifying apprehensions must be 
the consequence! That religion he has so wan< 
tonly impugned may, alter all, be true ; that Jesus 
whom he has blasphemed, may, after all, be the Son 
of God ; and that hell that he so often despised as 
a figment of the brain, may turn out to be no less than 
an everlasting reality. But let us take another sup- 
position — that the unbeliever possesses, in his own 
mind, a full assurance of the truth of his principles : 
this very assurance must greatly augment the natural 
terrors of death. If infidelity be true, then this life 
is our only posBession*~this world our all. We must, 
to be consistent with ourselves, set an infinite value 
upon both ; on these principles death comes to rob us, 
not only of life, but of being. But infidelity changes its 
character in the dying hour. It flatters its votaries 
till they find themselves in the presence of the king of 
terrors, and then their false friend laughs them to 
scorn, and departs, leaving them to the faith of de- 
spair — the faith of demons, who believe and tremble. 
One exclaimed, struggling in death, ** That there is a 
God I know, because I feel his wrath ; that there is a 
hell I am certain, having received the dreadful earnest 
of my inheritance there.” The late excellent Bishop 
Portcus has remarked, that ” the writings of Voltaire 
have unquestionably produced more infidels among 
the higher classes, and spread more general corruption 
over the world, than all voluminoua {iroductions of 
•11 the other philosophers of Europe put together.” 
And mark the end of this man. It is stated,” con- 
tinues the Bishop, ” as a well-authenticated fact, that 
the nurse who attended him on his death-bed, being 
soon after called to attend another person in dying 
circumstances, eagerly inquired whether this person 
was a philosopher, (that is, an infidel,) assigning as 
the reason of her inquiry, that she had suffeipd so 
much, bad been so greatly terrified by tbc extreme 
dread and horror which Voltaire had expressed, that 
she was determined to attend no one who was not a 
Christian. Thero was much cflurt to conceal the 
agonies of his mind from the knowledge of the world ; 
but the efibrt was vain. His last words are taid to 
have been, — ‘ I am abandoned by God and man.’ ” 
Hobbes died like a true sceptic. Is it not a comfort- 
able confession, uttered in the immediate prospect of 
dissolution ? — ” 1 give my body to the dust, ind my 
soul to the great Perhap$. I am going to take a leap 
in the dark.” • 

All those instances, in the hour of death, of a con- 
firmed, or rather undistuibed, sthte of mind, separate 
and apart from religious consolations, known and 
avowed by the soul in the fall poasession of its facul- 
ties, must be resolved into ignorance, or atupidity, or 
hardened unbelief, or the iufiuence of opiates. This 
tranquil mode of dying is no evidence of safety. A 
man walking upon a precipice is not secure because he 
is ignorant of his situatima ; but this ignorance keeps 
him easy, and laughing, and singing, till he falls oil'. 
And thus we are told of the wicked, tliat ” they 
have no bands in their death, and their strength is 
firm.” 

The levity of Hume, or his philosophic equanimity, 
as it has been called by his friends, is a case which 
makes sadly against his cause, and those who take an 
interest in its success. A writer in the ” Eclectic 
Review ” at the time when Ritohie*s ” Life of Hume ” 
first made its appearance, so completely exposed this 
dying scene, Buit we have heard little of it aince. 

I eamiot conclude this article with a more apposite 
quotati(« than flrom this admirable critique. Speaking 
m tli» indifliNrenoe to life and to alleziitenoe which the 


author of the Essays which teach scepticism as a science 
betrayed on this solemn occasion, the reviewer pro- 
ceeds— 

Vint. Suppoatng a certainty of the final cesMtion of con- 
•cion* existence at death, till* Indltfercnoe to life, if it was not 
affected, (vhirh, indeed, vre>auepect it to have been, in part,] 
waa an absurd undervaluation of a possession which almost all 
rational creatures that have not been extremely miserable have 
held most dear, and which is, in Its own nature, most precious 
To be acDiiKciouB agent, exerting a rich combination of wonder- 
fill faculties—to feel an inrinitc variety of pleasurable sensations 
and emotions— to contemplate all nature— to extend an intellec- 
tual presence to indefinite ages of the post and future— to 
possess a perennial spring of ideas— to run infinite lengths of 
intiuiry nith the delight of exercise and fieetiicss, evenulii-ii 
not with the satisfaction of full attainment— and to lie a lord 
over inanimate matter, compelling it to an action and an use 
altogether foreign to its iiaturo— to be all this, 

8tupt‘ndous]> diflcrenl fironi that of twing siinpl) a niece of cin}, 
that to be quite easy and complacent in the immediate prospect 
ef passing from the one to the otlier, t« a total Inversion of all 
if things ; it IS t . - - . 

say of sound philosophy, but of common sense. The certainty 
that the loss will pot he felt after it has taken place, wilt but 
little soothe a man of unperverted mind, In considering what it 
Is he IS going to iose 

“ Second. Tiic jocularity of the philosopher was eontrarj to 
good taste Supposing that the expected loss were not, .tccording 
to a grand law of nature, a cause for melancholy and despi ration, 
but that the contentment were rational, yet the upproodiing 
transformation was, at all events, to be regarded as a verv gnivu 
and strange event, and therefore Jocularity was tot.ill) iiiioii- 
gruous with the anticipation of such an <vent* n grave and 
aolcmn feeling was the only one that could be in unison with 
tho coutcmiilaUDn oi such a rhange Tliere was, iii llin, in- 
stance, the same Jncongniity which we should iniinite to a 
writer who should mingle buffoonery in a solemn crisis of the 
drama, or with the most muineutoiis event of a history To liu 
in harmony with bis sltustion, in his own view of thdl situation, 
the expressions of the dying philosopher were roqinred to he 
dignified , and if they were in any dcgri'c vivanous, the > ivneity 
ought to have licin rendered graretiil, by being tiLCumpaniid 
with the nolilesi cflorlK of the iiiltllect, of which the efluru were 
ig to ceast lor evir The low vivacity of wbiih we have 
1 rtading, seems but lik<> the quickening rorniidioii of a 
mind whose faculty «f perception is putrefying and dissolving 
even iicfore the body It is true that good men of a high order 
' I Iwen known to utter plu.isantncK in tin ir last lumrH , liut 
.ehave been the pleasaiitiies of a fine ctherial quality,— 
tillations of dininiiti d hope, — the high pulsations ol menial 
til, — the iiivuliintnry mnvements of a spiiit feeling ilsUf 
frci even in the grasp of di atli,— the natural sjinngs ,111(1 boiind- 
iiigs ol fin 

iiid laboured jokei 

fdr suspicion, attef all, that they were of tl 
and iur the same purpose, as tin expedient ( , 

through some gloomy phiee In the night, who wfustli 
lesBcii his fear, or to persuade his cuinpaiiioiis that li 
- ‘“^l 1*^ 

rd Buell a manner of r 

with the scepticism to wlilrh Hume wqanlways found to avow 
his adherence, for that sctpticisni necmarily acknowledged a 
possibility and a chance that the religion which he liad scorned 
might, notwithstanding, be found ffiie, and might, in the mo- 
ment after his death, glare upon him with all Its terrors But 
how dreadful to a Tcileetlng mind would have been the smallest 
chance of meeting such a vision 1 Yet tlie philosopher could 
be cracking his heavy Jokes, and Ur Smith could be iiiulIi 
diverted at the sport. 

*' Fourth To a mas who solemnly believes the truth of 
Kvclativn, and therefore the threateiiings of Divine vengeance 
gainst tbc despisers of it, this scene will present as nifliirnful 
aspettaclc as pi’fliaps the sun ever shone upon IVe have lie- 
held a man ofgreat talents and invincible perseverance, enter- 
ing on bis career with the prulusslon of an impartial Inquiry 
hller truth, met at every stage and step by the 

. itulations of religion and the claims of his Creator, hut 
devoting his laboum to the pursuit of fame and the promotion 
of Iminety, at length acquiring and aeeomplishing, as he 

" ’ B had Intended and dei ' 

ingtoward the close of life amidst tranquillity, widely extending 
reputation, and the homage of the great and learned We 
behold him appointed soon to appear before that iudge to whom 
he bad never alluded but with malice or contempt, yet pre- 
serving to appearance an entire self-complacency, idly jesting 
about Ills approaching dissolution, and mingling with the insane 
sport hia rctercnces to the fall of “ snpetstition •"—a term of 
wluch the meaning is hardly ever dubious when expressed by 
such men. Vfe behold him at last carried off, and we seem to 
hear, the following moment, fironi the darkness in which he 
vaiushes, the shriek of surprise and terror, and the oveipowi^iiig 
accents of the messenger of vengeance I On the whole globe, 
there probably wae not acting, at the time, so mournlUt a 
tragedy as tliat of which the friends of Hume were the specta- 
tors, Without being aware tliot it was any tragedy at all." 
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THE REVIEWER'S TABLE. 


TAfi CArigtim'g Deify Trtwvry ; containing a relt> 
gioua exerciae for'every day in the year, by Ebbnezsa 
Temple, baa led us to the reflection that this is not 
only the age of inquiry, but, if we may judge from the 
numerous devotional manuals which are daily issuing 
from the press, the eai»e of genuine piety is also on the 
advance. Mr. Temple has furnished his quota to the 
general stock. «*The Chnstian’s Daily Treasury” 
will enrich many a heart, and cheer the pilgnm on his 
way to heaven. Here is food for a year, and it is bet- 
ter than the manna, it is — in a nobler sense — ” angels* 
food,” and will bear keeping. It maybe repeated day 
after day, and for many a year, and will be ever fresh ; 
out of this treasury we may draw things new and old. 

PaHtoral Appeals m Conversion t by the Rev. 
CiiAHLEK Stovei., is tilled with scriptural sentiments 
and searching appeals ; but we wish Mr. Stovel would 
cultivate a more correct taste, and aim less at origin- 
ahty. 

Ransom's Temptation : a TVeaiise on Satanic In- 
fluence , 18 a small but excellent work, worthy^ of being 


ranked with the best theological treatibes in our 
language. 

Stevenson^ s Sacred History t fnm the Creation to 
the Death of Asa; is well worthy the attention of all, 
especially of the young. It is to be followed by a 
second part, but was it really desirable to divide the 
work > We naturally wish for the remainder. 

The Cedar Fallen, a Piece tf Mustc; by Mr. John 
Kinq, occasioned by the death of Dr. Rippon, is well 
composed, and very correct in its harmony. 

We have read with pleasure Onyinal Hymns, in- 
tended to be sung at the Public Meetings and other 
Services of Temperance Societies. By .^ohn Bul- 
MBB. Second Edition. Sold by Jackson andWal- 
ford.— >We hope that these hymns vnll answer the 
pious purpose of their esteemed author. The notes 
are a valuable and useful addition. 

The Dreadfltl Requisittoni or,* a Treatise on God’s 
Righteousness tn Punishing the Neglect of Souls. By 
the Rev. C. Stovel, is worthy of its great subject, 
and has our cordial eoinmendation. 


MEN AND THINGS. 


St. Roche —We give the following article rela- 
tive to a Catholic saint, merely to show what some men 
believe. 

All that Butler can affirm of him is, that, making a 
pilgrimage from Montpelier to Rome during a pesti- 
leucc, he devoted himself to the sick, became infected, 
made a shift to crawl into a neighbouring forest, bore 
iiuredibie pains with patience and joy, returned to 
France, practised austere penance and piety, and died 
at Montpelier. 

In the ” Golden Legend ” he is called St. Rock, and 
it relates that when infected by the pcbtilence, and 
lacking bread in tbe forest, a hound belonging to one 
Gotuid daily took bread away from his master’s board, 
and bare it to Rock, whom Gotard thereby discovered, 
and visited, and administered to liis necessities ; where- 
fnie the houqd came no mure ; and Rock was healed 
by revelation of an angel , and with touching and 
blessing he cured the diseased in the hospital, and 
Iiealed all the aiek in tliecity of Placentia. Being im- 
prisoned, and about to die, he prayed that he might 
live three days longer in contemplation of the Passion, 
which was granted him ; and on the third day an angel 
came to him, saying, ” O Rock I God sendeth me 
for thy soul ; what thou now deiirest thou shouldest 
ask.” Then St. Rock implored that whoever prayed 
to him after death might be delivered from pestilence ; 
and then he died. And auon an angel brought from 
heaven a table, whereon was divinely written in letters 
of gold, that it was granted—” That who that callcth 
to Sayntc Rock mekely, he shall not be hurte with 
ony hurte of Pestylence and the angel laid the table 
under Rock’s he^ ; and the people of the city buried 
St. Rock solemnly, and he was canonized by the pope 
gloriously. His life in the ” Golden Legend ” ends 
thus: "The feest of Saynte Rocke is alwaye holden 
on the morowc after the daye of the assumpeyon of our 
lady, whiche life is translated out of hdyn in euglysshe 
by ma, William Caxton.” 

Tliere is an entry among the extracts of the church- 
wardens* account of St. Michael, Spurrier-gate, York, 
printed by Mr. Nichols, thus : " l.'ilB. Paid for writing 
of Saint Royke Masse, Of. 0«. Hu festival on 

this day was kept like a Wake, or general harvest-home, 
with ds^es in the churchyard in the evening.f 

The phrase, "sound as a roach,” may have been 

* Siand. t Posbeoko’s XKct. of Antiq. 


derived from familiarity with the legend and attributes 
of this aamt. He is esteemed the patron saint of all 
afflicted with the plague, a disease of common occur- 
rence in England when, streets were narrow, and with- 
out sewers, houses without boarded floors, and our 
ancestors without linen. They believed that tbe mira- 
culous interposition of St. Roche could make them as 
** sound ** as himself. 

There is a rare print of this saint, with an angel 
Si^ueezing the wound, by D. Hopfer,— Afone'a Every 
Day Book. 

HVpocHONoniAciBM.— -The most melancholy record 
of the nusenes of hypochondriacism is to be found m 
the diary of Dr. Waldersteiu, of Gottingen. He was 
a man much deformed m person, and his mind seemed 
as distorted as his body. Altliough of deep learning 
and research, and convinced of tiie absurdity of his 
impressions, yet he was unable to resist their baneful 
influence. " My misfortune,” says the doctor, "Is, 
that I never exist in this world, but rather in possible 
combinations created by my imagination to my con- 
science. They occupy a large portion of my .time, and 
my reason has not tbe power to banish them. My 
malady, in fact, » the &culty of extracting poison 
from every circumstance in life ; so much so, that I 
often felt tbe most wretched being because I had not 
been able to sneeze three timeii together. wOne night* 
when 1 was in bed 1 felt a sudden fear of fire, and gra- 
dually became as much oppressed by imaginary heat 
as though my room were in flames. While in this 
situation, a flre-bell in the neighbourhood sounded, 
and added tO my intense suflerings. I do not blush at 
what might be called my superstition, any mere than 
I should blush in acknowledging thst my senses inform 
me that the earth does not move. My error forms the 
body of my judgment, and I thank God that he has 
given it a soul capable of correcting it. When I have 
been perfectly free from pain, as is- not uftfrequently 
the case when I am in bed, my sense of this happiness 
has brought tears of gratitude in my eyes. I once 
dreamt,” adds Walderstein, " that 1 was condemned 
to be burnt alive. . 1 was very calm, and reaSbned 
coolly daring execution of my sentence. * Now,’ 
fful rf 1 to myself, * I am burning, but not yet burnt ; 
and by-and-bye I shall be reduced to a cinder.’ This 
was all I thought, and I did toothing but think. When,, 
upon waking, 1 reflected upon my ^am, I was by no 
means pleased with it; for 1 was afraid 1 should be. 
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come all thoagbt, and no feeling.” It is steange that 
this feu of thought asBuining a corporeal form in deep 
aflBiction, had occurred to our poet Rowe, when he 
exclaims, in the ” Fair 'Penitent,” “Turn ivpt to 
thought my brain.’* ‘‘What is very distressing,” 
continues the unfortunate narrator, is, that when 1 
am ill I can think nothing, feel nothing, without 
bnnging it home to myself. It seems to me that the 
whole world is a mere machine, expressly formed to 
make me feel^my snfferingsin every possible manner.” 
What a fearful avowal from a reilectmg and itfteUigeqt. 
man 1 Does it not illustratediiousseau’s^ definition of 
reason — ^the knowledge of our folly? — MUlengen'a 
Curionttes of Medical Literature^, 

A Rbmarkablb iNciDBNr. — In the beginning of 
1815 a circumstance took place which exci^d much 
interest in Pans. A surgeon in t^e army, named 
Dantun, was arrested at a gambling*hdu8e in the 
Palais Royal, on the testimony df g scar in his wrist. 
Some time previoua, the -officers 'Of the night had 
found, while passing their rounds in the different parts 
of the city, fo^r parcels tied up. One* contained the 
head, another the truiik,^ a third the thighs/ and a 
fourth the legs and arms, of a man. In the te^th, 
tightly compressed, was a piece of human fiesh, appa. 
rently tom out in the dying struggle. The pacts 
were collected, and put, together in their regular order, 
and exhibited for* a number of days at the Morgue. 
The mystery which involfed this dark transaction 
excited (joite an interest, ai^ numbers went to behold 
the corpse. The general and only conviction was, 
that lie must have been murdered ; but for a number 
of weeks no clue was obtained to elicit information on 
tbe*1rab]ect. When it became improper to keep the 
body longer above ground, a cast in plaster was taken, 
fhlly representing tho, mardere4 victim, and this 
remained a much Idtiger time for the public to sec. At 
length Dantun happened to be engaged in gambling at 
the Palais Royah. He p^fed hi^h and lost. Calling 
for liquor'ko drink, and angry because the waiter was 
somewhat lardy, whdhhe came^ith it, Dantun emptied 


the glass, and threw it at the waiter. It was shivered 
into a thousand pieces, and a fragment was carried into 
Dantun’s wrist, under the cuff of his coat. Tlie spec- 
tators gathered around, and, learning the accident, 
wished to sec the gash : he drew down his sleeve, and 
firmly pressed it round his wnst ; they insisted on see- 
ing it, he obstinately refusedT By this course the by- 
stonders were at length led to suppose that something 
liystenous was involved in this conduct, and they 
determined at aU events to see his wrist. By force' 
they pushed up his sleeve, and behold a scar, recently 
healed, as if made by tearing out of flesh, appeared. 
The landlord had been at the Morgue, had seen the 
murdetod nian with th 9 flesh between the teeth, and 
it struck liim in a moment that the flesh was torn 
from fhis man’s wris^. Charging them to keep him 
safe, he hastened to call in the legal authorities, and 
arrested him. 

In the'tvent, Dautun confessed that, being quar- 
tered at Sedan, and out of money, he came to Paris to 
try some adventure. Knowing that his brother had n 
large sum by him, directly on his aiyival he went to 
ills lodgings in a retired part of the city, about eight 
itv the evening. He entered tlie house, unnoticed by 
the pnitcr, and passing to his aparlmenl, found his 
btothei asieep. He immediately commenced his work 
of death ; his brother -waking up defended himself, but 
in addition to the surprise and horror of the moment, 
being in a feeble state of health, all the desperation of 
his struggle wee overpowered. In the scuffie he tore 
ouh the flesh. Being killed, tlic surgeon cut up the 
body, tied it up in four parcels as before-mentioned, 
secured the money, and retired. 

He also confessed that, eleven months jirevions, he 
hod murdered an aunt, who -was hving with a second 
husband, to obtain mon^y. Her husband was arrested, 
and imprisoned for a number of months ; but ss 
nothing appeared to criminate liim, he had been dis- 
charged. The writer saw the unhappy fratricide on 
his way from prison to the place of execution.->^era4 
Colburn's Memoirs, 


GEMS. 


ANTiQVAnxAN EwTHUBiASM.— The following anec- 
^ 4pte IS related in Nichols’s ** Illustrations of Idtera- 
tiire,” upon the authority of Mr. Dallaway, vol iu. 
*jp'. 727. ' Upon the receipt of a letter at Townley, j 
from Mr. Jenkins, the then English hanker at Rome, 
pjBomising him the first choice of some discovered ; 
Sratneo, Mr. Townley "instantly set off for Italy, ' 
withsnt companion or baggage ; and; taking the com- 
mon post conveyance, arrived ineogmtb at Rome, on 
.the nreeije day nhen a. very rich cava was to be 
exi^ored.^alitoo^near, as'an Mnii^reatpdsneotator, 
till be perceived thn. discovery of an exquisite statttcf 
little injured, 'and which decided his choice. Observ- 
ing that bis agent was urgent in ooncealtOg it, he 
tvithdrew to wait the event. Upon hi# calling at Mr. 
Jenkins’s house in the Corsa, who was not a little 
diirprised by his sudden appearance, the statue in 
question was studiously coucealed, while the' other 
jpieceg were shared between them with apparent libe-. 
'Vality.^ Mr. Townley remonstrated, and was dismissed 
.whb an a^nnmee that, after due restoration, it should 
follow him to England.-^ In about a year after Mr. 
Townley had the mortifinarion to learn that the identi- 
cal young>Hercules had been sold to Lord Lansdowne 
at unnextreme, yet scarcely an equivalent, price.” 
This transaction must have.oeoarsedMme time before 
1790. It'was in that year that the Hefculto was sold 
by Mr. Jkfnkins to Lord Lansdowne. A'different story 
is, however, told of this llercnlesin the account of it 
fn the first' Dilettanti volume, pi. xl. Mr. Townley 
is riifire stated toJiave ho^ the chmee of the two statues 
at the time they were discovered { to "have fixed from 


description, hut afterwards to have repented of *1118 
choice. 

The Coksehvators of I’buth. — Heresies have 
seldom or nOver taken their nse from the muss of the 
people. Look at the history, trace the origin, of the 
principal corruptiuns of Christianity that have pre- 
vailed at difiereut pcriodk, and you will uniformly find 
that they commenced in the higher classes, among mfin 
of leisure and sueculation ; that they were the product 
of perverteu ingenuity and uiisanctificd talent. 
Adopted to subserve the purposes of avarice and ambi- 
tion, they were the invention of spiritual wickedness 
iu high places. The commonalty, tenacious 4)f the 
habit of thinking and acting as they have been trained, 
are slow in adopting novelties, and the last to be mis- 
' led by the illusions of hypothesis, or the false refine- 
ments of theory. Let but the great body of the people 
be enlightened by the word of God, let them compre- 
hend its truths, and imbibe its nfaxims, and theywrill 
form the firmest bulwarks against every erroneous and 
delusive system. It is qi a virtuous and enlightened 
population, and especially in a yeomanry and peauntry 
informed and actuated by the true spirit of religion, 
we look for the security s^ud preservation of its best 
interests. It was among them that Christianity com- 
menced its earkest triumphs ; amoi^ them Che reform- 
ation, beg^n by Luther, found its first and latest 
friends ; as 'it was in this department of society our 
holy religion first penetrated. Should the time arrive 
for its disappearance in other quarters, it is hero 
that it yim ^d its last and safe retreat.— Rofterf 
Mall, 


WARD’S MISCELLANY. 

LIVINGSTON’S SYSTEM OF PENAL LAW IN .THE STATE OF LOUISIANA. 


Ahxkica is the woild of progress. Social 
humenitv there developcs its eoergies, vrithoot 
being counteracted or misdirected by antiquated 
institutions based by tyranny on popular ignor- 
ance. Hers hag been* an onward course. Old 
edifices she has not had to pull down heforewhe 
could raise her own fabric of society ; she has 
had little to unlearn ; and, to guard her against' 
constructing systems fatal to her national happi- 
ness and prosperity, Europe exhibits a thousand 
beacons to warn and td instruct her. In com- 
mon with all the friends of Justice, we had die 

System of Penal Law for Louisiana, ” which 
Mr. Livingston, one of the most eminent men in 
Amenca, has drawn up and sp^mitted to the 
legislature of that state, they having unanimously 
previously intrusted; to him the arduous under- 
taking. It is a jfloble monument of genius,' 
industry, and patient research, aiid we hope tliat 
it will lay the foundation for similar systems 
throughout the civilized world. * It is high time 
that the legislature of Great Britain should' taka 
up this subject in good earnest': America has 
certainly taken the lead, and set the example. 

We shall lay before our readers the arrange- 
ment of Mr. Livingston’s work, with pertinent 
observations upon its dilferent codes, for which 
we arc indebted to -the “ North American Re- 
view,” one of the best conducted periodicals in 
the United States. 

Tlie “ System of Penal Law ” opens with a 
preliminary title, 'briefly stating the Xundaniental 
objects for the attainment of which it is estab- 
lished, and the plan and divisions iu whicif it is 
framed. 

The original design of Mr. Livingston was to 
comprise the whole system in a single code, 
giving a separate book to each of the prin'eipai 
divisions; a little . experience, however^ allowed 
him that, by such an arrangement, the subdivi- 
sions would not b^ sufliciendy numerous to pre- 
serve order and distinctness in the distribution'; 
and that, by forming separate codes, these would 
be secured, and an easier mode of reference 
obtained. ’This plan and division, therefore, 
were finally adopted. w 

The system comprises four distinct codes, and 


a book of definitions. 

The first is called the '* Code of Crimes and 
Puniahments.” It is divided into two books: it 
contains general principles, and the description 
of all acts or omisrions that *hre declared to 
.be offences, with the punishment assigned to 
each. 

The second is called the ** Code of Criminal 
Procedure.” ' It is dhrided into three books:* it 
contains the means provided for preventing of- 
fences that tee aqiprehended, and repressing those 
that exist; it‘d^cts the inode of bringing* of- 
[No. IF. May 10, 1837.— 2ef.] Vol. i. 


fenders to justice, and it ‘describes the forms to 
be used in judicial proceedings: 

Tlie third is called the “ Code of Evidence.” 
IC is divided into two hooks: it contains the 
qature and whole law of evidence in penal as 
Well as civil cases, and it lays down tUb ' rules 
applicable to the several kinds of evidence. 

ihie fourth is called the ** Code of Reform 
and Prison Discipline.” It is divided into thiea 
books: it contuns a system of prison discipline, 
in aU‘ the stages in' which imprisonment* is usu<f, 
either as the mCans of detention or punishment ; 
the places of coi^emcut, the treatment of pri- 
soners therein; and the proper provisions for the 
voluntary and compulsory labour of discharged 
convicts and irreclaimable vagrants. 

The concluding division of the system is a 

Book of Definitions,” which defined the techni- 
cal words and phrases used in the several codes. 

I. The ** Code of Crimea and Punishments” 
is, of course, the -most interesting ^portion of the 
work is that In which Mr. Livingston displays 
his adherence to, and interpretation of,' fhe prin- 
ciples of jurisprudenc'd previously loiid down as 
the basis of his system; that by which the 
soundness and practicable^css of the^e is to be 
effectually tested. * It is a different, perhaps^ an 
easier task, to repaon on the general principles 
of science, to point ouf incontrovertibly*what 
justice, philanthropy, dnd knowledge require, 
tlian to frame laws- imbued with tlie spirit of 
these, which shall also meet thw exigencies of 
human society, and prevent or repair the iiriuries 
arising from jiepravity or crime. To* allow what 
is right and fit, is the delightful aim of philoso- 
phy ; to reduce it and apply it to practice, is the 
studious labour of legislation. 

Tile first bool; of this code contains general 
provisions, relative to the operations ef the laws, 
to prosecutions and trials, and to the circum- 
stances under which acts, that would* otherwise 
be offences, may be justifiedjor excused. Thq^e 
provisions ^mfbracefdn brief and-sinfplb language, 
what is necessary to protect the criminal from 
injustice^ while they sustain the administration 
of tire laws. In mokt instances they do not dif- 
fer from those which belong to the enlightened 
jurisprudence of modem timet; 4)ut in some, 
Mr. Livingston has made changes too important 
not to be noticed. ^ 

Offences are explicitly confined to quch acts 
or omissions as are matie^the direct subject of 
legislative decision; and no pretence of tfieir 
being within its meaning or spirit, no vaguq refer- 
ence to the laws'bf nature, religion, oY morality, 
is pennitted to sanction the notice or.puniahinent 
of them. The necessitu of this pr&vfrion has • 
bean proved by the frequent practice of ‘Americail 
courts. Deriving their” jurisprudence chiefly 
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from the unwritten code of England, 'in^ny hi- 
Btances are not wanting of the introduction of 
constructive crimes which are latterly at vaKtance 
with institutions where interference in the differmt 
departments of government is forbidden. No 
injurious consequences arising from an unpu- 
nished offence accidentally unprovided for, can 
equal t^ose which have resulted, and must in- 
evitably result, from judicial legislation. 

Another provision, novel in its character, which 
is introduced by Mr. Livingston, is that which 
simplifies the law', and ascertains the comparative 
degrees qf guilt where crimes are committed by 
several persons. To assimilate a person actually 
ignorant of a crime with the perpetrator, because 
accident or the bonds of kindred may have made 
him acquainted with and induced him to conceal 
it, seems to be equally harsh and unjust. To 
relieve a supplicant offends who relics on our 
generosity, is an act which humanity can scarcely 
condemn, even in a stranger. To make obedi- 
ence to the law consist in sacrificing the ties of 
nature, in betraying 'those nearest and dearest to 
us by affection and by blood, can only be the 
rule of a barbarous and distant age. ** Almighty 
power,* Mr. Livingston eloquently remarks, 
might counteract, for Its own purposes, the 
feelings of humanity; but a mortal legislator 
should net presume to do it. In modem times 
such laws are too repugnant to our feelings to 
be frequently executed j but that they may never , 
be enforced, they should be expunged from every 
code which they disgrace.* To put an end, 
therefore, to this confiict between natural sensi- 
bility and harsh legislation, Mr. Livingston pro- 
vides that no relative of the principal offender in 
the ascending or descending line, or in the col- 
lateral as far as the first degree, no person united 
to him by marriage, or owing obedience to him 
as a servant, shall be punished as an accessory. 
He thinks, however, that casds involving other 
.ties of gratitude or friendship, cannot be so pro- 
perly distinguished by law, and he leaves them 
for the consideration of the pardoning power. 

‘The second book of this code is the most 
important in the whole system. . It enumerates, 
classes, and defines all offences, as well as pre- 
scribes the nature and extent of punishments. 
Tlie formei; naturally divide themselves, for the 
purpose of amingement, into two great classes 
of public or private injuries, according to the 
character of the object against which they are 
directed. The latter arc founded on the prin- 
ciple, tha'i, loss of personal liberty, of property, 
and* of social and political privilege, are the best 
inodes of suppression, prevention, and reform. 

Under (he head of public offences are ranked 
thos(b which affect the sovereignty of the state, in 
its legislative, executive, or judiciary power; the 
public tranquillity; the revenue; the right of 
suffrage; the public records; the current coin; 
the internal and external commerce; the fireedom 
of the press; the public health; the public pro- 


perty and highways $ the morals of the people ; 
and the exercise of religion. ^ Each of the of- 
fences falling under these heads is accurately 
defined, and provisions intended to meet every 
case have been introduced, with an industry that 
has left little, if any thing, unnoticed. In regard 
to some of them there is considerable novelty. 

In offences against the legislative power, all 
interference by violence, threats, or corruption' is 
forbidden under appropriate penalties, instead of 
being left to be repressed by the supposed inhe- 
rent right to punish contempts. 

In those against the judiciary, while such as 
are of more usual occurrence are guarded against, 
those which may be committed by the function- 
aries themselves are specially considered. Com- 
bating with firmness, but without disrespect, the 
8troiigly-uiged<,sentiments of those who think it 
degrading to suppose .that men entrusted with 
this high office can be influenced by such induce- 
ments as would bias others, Mr. Livingston has 
applied, in this instance, the same strict princi- 
ples of positive Ic^slation as in every other. 

“ I acknowledge,* he remarks, “ the force of 
the maxim, that confidence in generous minds 
begets a disposition to merit it ; but 1 deny the 
propriety of its general application. The penal- 
ties of law are founded on the supposition that, 
without them, its precepts would not be fulfilled. 
Could we count on that generous disposition 
which the objection supposes, there would be no 
need of any sanction to our laws. The legislator 
need only point out his will, and express his 
confidence in the integrity of those to whom it 
was directed, and the work of legislation would 
be done. But the argument is not pressed so 
far. It is acknowledged that penalties are neces- 
sary to insure obedience in ordinary cases ; but 
it is said that judges form an honourable excep- 
tion. Restrain oil the rest of the world by the 
fear of punishment ; trust to the integrity of the 
judge for the performance of his duty. What ! 
will you impose no restraint ? no impeachment 
for corruption ? no indictment for bribery? Yes, 
these we will allow; but he must not be re- 
strained from accepting presents as the testimo- 
nials of friendship, which are no more than com- 
mon courtesies of life. Now, if you can think 
it necessary to guard against the gross corruption 
of direct bribery, why will you permit a practice 
which is the most common mode of effecting it ? 
Not to speak of their being made the vehicle for 
the more glaring crimes, their unfiivourable effect 
on the mind of man is evident to any one who has 
the slightest knowledge of the world. Received 
as tokens of kindness at first, their slight value 
excites no suspicion : they are multiplied ; their 
value is increased, and the obligation goes on 
augmenting until it can only be discharged by a 
favourable decree. But the practice ought to 
be forbidden, if it should have no other effect 
than that of exciting suspicion. If the judge 
has been in the haMt of receiving presents of 
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{;ame or liquors from a suitor who gains his cause, 
the loser will not fail to attribute it to the ilavouf 
of the venison, or the exquisite taste of the wine. 
Nor is the inhibition either new, or considered 
as derogatory to officers of tlie highest trust. It 
is a constitutional provision, that no one holding 
an office of trust or profit under the United 
States, shall accept any presents from a foreign 
power. If this does not degrade the ambassador, 
why should a similar one degrade the judge? 
Besides, be consistent. You have two sets of 
judges; if those who determine the fact, when 
they are exhausted with hunger and fatigue, 
receive the slightest refreshment from one of the 
parties, you dishonour them by setting aside their 
verdict, as being corruptly procured, and often 
punish them for misconduct ; and ydt you think 
it degrading to the other class of judges to pre- 
vent them receiving gifts of much greater value.’ 

So in regard to tlie punishment for contempts 
— a power subject to be exercised by courts in 
a manner and to an extent utterly at variance 
with the principles conceded in every other in- 
stance to be just. Tins indefinite ofience, and 
this dangerous power, are reduced to that cer- 
tainty and limit which arc prescribed in respect 
to other crimes. Am}de means of repression are 
vested in the court ; they may remove every 
actual interruption of their proceedings; they 
may enforce prompt obedience to tlieir orders ; 
they may, if simple removal is not sufficient, 
restrain by imprisonment. But here their extra- 
ordinary iiitcrferpiice stops . the interruption being 
at an end, the trial and ]ninislnncnt must follow 
in the regular mode. The judge is not made an 
accuser, nor tlie accuser a judge ; tlie dignity of 
the court is not lessened by angry altercation ; 
above all, the chosen ministers of the law are 
not specially allowed to violate its most sacred 
furms. 

Among ofi'cnces against morals, Mr. Living- 
ston has embraced and punished insulting and 
indecent language to women, deliberate seduc- 
tion, and the infamous agency of ministering to 
the vices of others ; all of them basely profligate, 
though our codes, following in the track of the 
English law, have omitted or inadequately guard- 
ed against them. In the same spirit, he has do 
lounced a proper penalty against violating the 
sanctuary of the tomb ; a provision in accordance 
ivith the natural sentiments of men in every 
country and age. 

Under the head of private offences, are ranked 
those which affect individuals, and injure them 
n their reputation, their persons, their political 
irivilegetf, their civil rights, their professions, and 
.heir property. From among them is wisely and 
lumancly excluded, suicide ; the sad act of mis- 
brtune or desptur, which most criminal codes 
mve chosen to treat as a crime of the deepest 
lye. It seems, indeed, a peculiarly strange 
lictate of law, to pursue with penal sanctions , 


the- inanimate body, which has ceased to feel 
either ignominy or pain. But it becomes still 
more S9, when, by so doing, we inflict exclusively 
upon the innocent all the consequences. To 
prevent or to remedy, even to punish it, is be- 
yond our power; we can only barrow the feel- 
ings, and seize on the fortunes, of those who 
have been made already to suffer from the sensi- 
bilities of human nature, and, with impotent 
revenge, strike the guiltless because the guilty 
has placed himself beyond our reach. The 
justice, therefore, as well as the propriety of 
omitting this, in the enumeraflon of*crimes, 
seems indisputable. 

In treating of offences which affect individual 
reputation. Mr. Livingston has examined, with 
extreme care, the whole subject of libel and 
slander. This has always proved peculiarly 
difficult, where free inAitutions exist, since the 
instrument usually employed in the work of 
detraction, is also one necessary to spread inform- 
ation, promote science, support political and 
civil liberty, and disseminate the truths of religion. 
To permit its unrestrained employment for these 
noble ends, and yet to prevent its use for the 
destruction of individual reputation and happi- 
ness, is a task worthy, from its importance, of 
the most zealous studies of a beneficent and 
patriotic legislator. In the code of Louisiana, 
tlic indefinite and absurd offence of libelling in- 
corporeal beings (if we may use the phrase) is 
totally abolished ; men are to be protected, not 
governments, courts, or corporations; private 
character is to be guarded, not public measures. 
These, which are for the benefit of all, must be 
guarded by the approving support of all ; they 
mu«t be strong enough, in the language of Crom> 
well, " to stand against paper shot,” or they are 
nut worth guarding; and while to discuss them 
in the widest possil}le range must be a trifling 
evil, to impose the least restraint on their exami- 
nation would be one of incalculable amount. 
In regard to individual character, however, every 
man is equally protected from defamation, ever^ 
man has aright to appeal to tlie laws ; and, upon 
the same principle, whether he is thus injured 
while executing a public trust, or pursuing his 
private business. That principle, as admirably 
laid down by Mr. Livingston, is, to pumsh an act 
wilfully done, which iryures the character of a 
fellow-citizen, without any motive of private good 
or public duty. This reaches the great object 
of tlie law of libel, without violating an;^ rule of 
justice or general utility ; it meets the cases, in 
which the truth of the statement may or may not 
be a justification; it permits the exposure of 
that which is proper to be made known, but not 
of what, without any corresponding benefit, would 
tend only to produce injury, ridicule, or misery. 

In the imporant title of offences against the 
person, (a class of crimes which it is, pnhaps, the 
first object of civilized society to prevent,) each 
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of the various kinds of injury, from a simple 
assault to homicide attended with every circum- 
stance of aggravation, is defined with ejitreme 
care, and with an anxious desire properly to 
measure the degrees of guilt. In the sections 
relating to justifiable homicide, the rules are 
clearly lud down that authorize the execution 
of the orders of magistrates or courts, and the 
defence of person and property to the last ex- 
tremity. In no branch of criminal law are such 
rules more needed for the information and pro- 
tection of a citizen. His first duties to hb 
country'and to himself are those of cud to the 
public ofiicer and resistance to private aggression. 
Properly to perform these, is not only legal, but 
praiseworthy ; to do so improperly, constitutes an 
offence, which brings down the severest penalty 
of the law. The same act in one way is a duty, 
in another a crime. It i^ therefore, a cruel de- 
feet in legislation, to leave in the slightest 
degree obscure, as has been too generally the 
case, the rules that justify homicide, either in 
the execution of a public law, or the defence of a 
private right. Excusable iiomicide is made to 
differ from this, in being involuntary, and unavoid- 
able by common prudence or care. Culpable 
homicide embraces those acts which can neither 
be justified nor excused, and which, beginning at 
the lowest degree, where negligence alone, with- 
out any criminal intention, is to be attributed to 
the perpetrator, rises to murder in its appalling 
forms of assassuiation and parricide. Those who 
are satisfied with the provi.sions derived from the 
common law of England, which knows only the 
two classes of manslaughter and murder, will, 
perhaps, be startled at eight degrees of guilt, 
graduated according to the intention and manner 
of the crime. Yet, certainly, to confouml to- 
gether a sacrifice of life caused by negligence 
and by design; by extreme provocation and 
with the wont of any; by open attack, and by 
secret assassination, poison, or lying in wait ; by 
avowed hostility and by a breach of those lioly 
relations which imply confidence, fidelity, or pro- 
tection ; is a defect of jurisprudence iii respect 
as well to the designation of crimes, as to the 
just assignment of punishment. 

The class of offences which forms tiie con- 
cluding cheater of this code, embraces the nu- 
merous catdogue of those affecting property. 
They are arranged and defined with much core, 
whether arising from a malicious intention to 
destroy, or a fraudulent design to appropriate 
property that does not belong to the offender. 

The means by which Mr. Livingston proposes 
to secure obedience to the provisions he has 
thus made; to prevent or to punish the offences 
he has thus elaborately arranged and defined; 
are limited, as we have already observed, to the 
deprivation of personal liberty, property, and 
social and political privileges. 

He discards the disgusting, cruel, and inefli- 


cient modes of punishment which, under greater 
or less modifications, have continued, until a 
very recent period, to disgrace the jnrisprudence 
of countries pretending to the greatest refine- 
ment, and continue at present to be approved, 
and even applauded, in that of the largest num- 
ber of the nations of the world. He proposes to 
abolish at once, and in every instance, all punish- 
ments that spring from a desire to gratify re- 
venge, or to inflict on the offenders inhuman 
suffering. He stops not with the prohibition of 
the faggot or the rack, because they are 
universally denounced by modem justice or 
humanity ; but he equally prohibits punishments 
of the same character, that are yet retained, and 
which a similar spirit of justice and humanity 
ought equally to condem. Banishment, imprison- 
ment in chains, exposure to public derision, mu- 
tilation, and stripes, are all still inflicted by tiie 
codes of enlightened nations, but are all a viola- 
tion of the same principles, which prohibit, in 
penal sanctions, injustice, cruelty, and revenge. 
Banishment forces upon another country him 
who has violated the laws of his own, in defiance 
of the common rights of nations ; it leaves the 
criminal at liberty to repeat his crime, wiierc ins 
character and iiabits are unknown ; it holds out 
no means of reformation ; and it offers no salu- 
tary example to deter others from the commis- 
sion of a similar offence. Imprisonment in chains 
is at once cruel and unequal , it is always a 
torture to the weak, and may be so to the strong, 
according to the discretion and petty despotism 
ot his jailer ; it preys upon the spirit by the 
infliction of bodily pain ; it obliges to constant 
and debasing indolence. Exposure to public 
derision is a mode of piiiiishinent, whose absolute 
iiiefiicacy has been established by its increased 
disuse ; it can produce no reform in the offender ; 
it serves, on the contrary, to harden him in 
crimes ; it offers no useful example to those who 
behold it, for it appeals only to the lowest pas- 
sions, and if it creates any otlier sensation, it is 
that of sympathy. Mutilation is almost repu- 
diated from the code of modem nations : it 
inflicts indelible marks of disgrace, which drive 
the wretched victim into the constant repetition 
of his crimes ; it has no real motive but revenge, 
for its sole consequence is bodily suffering ; it 
destroys the hope of reformation, and exhibits to 
society a picture that excites either its sympathy 
or disgust. Stripes are liable to almost every 
objection that can be made to public exposure 
Olid mutilation: they are founded on the pro- 
priety of inflicting pain; they are cruel and 
revengeful puiiishinents ; they produce public 
and lasting shame; they bring no repentance; 
convince the criminal of no error; but restore 
him to his associates at once exasperated and 
disgraced. 

Mr. Livingston thus confines the punishments, 
prescribed in his system, to the deprivation oi 
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personal liberty, property, and social and political 
privileges. Fines, disfranchisement, and imprison* 
inent, are those only that he proposes to inflict ; 
but these he varies and graduates according to 
the nature of the crime, and the circumstances 
tliat extenuate or aggravate it. Pecuniary dues , 
degradation from oilicc ; temporary suspension 
of civil rights; permanent deprivation of civil 
rights; simple imprisonment; imprisonment at 
hard labour; and solitary confinement during 
certain inter\’als of tiie time of imprisonment, to 
be determined in the sentence, — such is the scale 
adopted in this code. He contends that this is 
sufficient to produce the jtist ends of punishment, 
and has, in itself, peculiar and indisputable ad- 
vantages ; that it affords a prospect of reforma- 
tion in the criminal, highly probable ; that it 
restrains him efi’ectiially from the repetition of his 
crime; that it offers a permanent and striking 
example to deter others ; and that it is so mild 
that it can enlist no jircjudicc against its execu- 


tion and in favour of the sufferer, either among 
those called upon to try and condemn him, or 
those whose duty it may be to carry the sentence 
into Effect. He submits, that its sufficiency is 
secured by the advantage jt has of being divisible 
almost to infinity ; that there is no offence, how- 
ever slight, to meet wliich it may not be mode- 
rated ; none so atrocious, that, by the accumula- 
tion of its various degrees, an adequate punish- 
ment may not be found ; that it may be made, 
also, to .suit the differences of sex, age, habits, 
and constitution, which in themselves cause and 
constitute so different an amquiit of actual suf- 
fering to the criminal, wlicre the nominal penalty 
is the same. So far as regards imprisonment, 
cither ill its simple or more severe character, 
this .scale of punishment looks to the penitentiary 
system for its complete dcvelopmmit and per- 
fect execution ; it therefore improves in cffieieiiey 
as well us humanity, with all the improvements 
of that admirable mode of punishment. 


SITTINGS FOR MY PORTRAIT. 

jtirTii biTTivn. 

“ Indeed, my deal sir, I must proscribe that development of the same kind in anotlier way 
very set and thoughtful look which you have of which I was once conscious, and which may 
lately assumed.'* perhaps aid again in considering the diversities 

“ Well, but Ml. Paintor, I trust you will not and ramifications, as 1 deem it, of the social 
give me a thoughtful and vacant countenance.*’ ])riuciple. 1 was once travelling ilia gig, and on 
“ Uerlaiiilj not, but 1 must paint what 1 see : suddenly emerging from a cross-road found my- 
Imve a earc that jon do not make yourself j self by accident and by a sort of a in the 
appear what you arc not.'* very centre of a large electioneering party, who 


‘\es, yes, 1 giant this is of material con- j 
sequence (very way, hut what 
am I to sit for hours m a coiistraiued position, 
with a forced .smile to look amiable, or a steady 
ga/.c to look profound 

“ No, no , the natural look.” 

“ W'^ell, how IS that to be uccompli.slied ?” 

“ Perhaps best by cheeiful or at least agree- 
able ideas, elicited by conversation. 1 wish 1 
could tlius engage your attention ; for 1 want not 
a drawing of the features only, but the soul’s 
expression. In order to this the mind must be 
interested, .so as to avoid both the relaxation of 
weariness and the stimulus of undue excite- 
ment. May 1 request you to propose a topic 
which may give us at least some mental occupa- 
tion ? ” 

** Can any thing be better than to talk about 
your art, its origin and progress, together with 
the great names that have immortalised it ? 1 

confess it is not a study exactly in my w'ay, and 
yet, ever since 1 have sat to yon, 1 have felt my- 
self as it were enlisted in your ranks, and inspired 
with an awakening curiosity respecting the powers 
of the pencil. And, by the bye, what strange 
impulses and what singular and subtle laws of as- 
sociation guide us ! This new interest of which 1 
have spoken reminds me of an extraordinary 


wcic hurrying with pipe and drum, carriages 
and horses, and colours flying, a merry cavalcade, 
to the county town to vote lor their favourite 
candidate. For myself, I was perfectly ignorant 
of the ti.amrs and parties in qui'stiun, and at that 
time eared comparatively little about politics or 
members of pariiiinicut ; and yet in a few niinute.s 
t caught the flame, and burnt with as true a 
heroism and vehement anxiety us any ‘ chiel ’ 
among them. Nay, 1 believe I absolutely voci- 
ferated and clapped with the loudest, and turiiM ' 
as eager an eye every instant to the state of the 
poll. My^ present feeling with regard to painting 
IS, 1 judge, analogous to this ; and not supposing 
myself exclusively or preeminently sensitive, 1 
conclude it is to he accounted for by the very 
nature of our mental constitution. — Now, what 
thuik you, Mr. Painter, of a long digression?” 

“ oil, sir, *tis the very thing — 1 have been doing 
wonders; pray proceed.” * . 

** Nut, however, with digressions, I assure you ; 
for in fact I wish to be instructed as well as 
painted. Pray what do you imagine was the 
origin of this splendid art of yours? ” • 

*• 1 presume an observation of nature.” 

“ Probably, and do you not suppose that the 
first principles of the art must have been elicited 
by noticing the shadows of objects, which pro- 
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jected upon plane surfaces the very shape and 
figure of idl living and all maniinate things. Surely 
the conception of the art must have been very early 
formed by seeing these imitations every Vhere 
and in beautiful perfqption. Trees, mountains, 
animals, were thus exhibited on the outspread 
canvass of Nature herself.** 

** You are unquestionably right ; and accord- 
ingly simple outlines existed Jong before the 
expression of relievo or the application of colour. 
It was simply drawing, and of course at first very 
rude and imperfect in its character. The second 
step waft to apidy colours and to attempt the 
fillings up ; which was primarily done by merely 
covering the different parts of a sketch with dif- 
ferent colours. Afterwards, from observing how 
the objects of nature appear in relief, what is 
termed the “ chiaro-scuro** was invented; for 
which, indeed, even before the application of 
colours, the Greeks have acquired a meritod 
celebrity. Its origin must have been, as you have 
remarked, very early : in fact, it claims the highest 
antiquity ; for Plato, who lived 400 years before 
Christ, says that painting had been practised in 
Egypt for 10,000 years. Whatever we may 
think of his chronology we must at least trace 
tlua noble art to the remotest ages. I might 
rmnark, too, that the drawing of figures of men 
and animals appears to have been most rudely 
practised, for we find them in Egypt, still preserved 
in the chests of mummies; and by these wc 
perceive that their whole art consisted in laying 
on coloiu without that admixture and tinting 
which ara of such essential importance. With 
the exception of the Chinese daubings, we have 
little knowledge of the history or character of 
ancient efforts in art till we come to the fifth 
century before the Christian era.** 

** But I remember allusions to the subject in 
Homer. For instance, in the Iliad, Helen is 
represented as working at a tapestry, on which 
she sketched the various combats of which she 
was the cause.** 

** Very true ; and what is termed lineary paint- 
' irig was practised long before Homer’s time. 

' Polygtiote of Thasos was, 1 believe, the first who 
clofoed his female figures, and varied the colours 
of the different parts of their dress. He was also 
the first, as Pliny says, who could shew the 
teeth. Zeuxis and Parrfaasius fiourished about 
the year B. C. 400, when the art sprung from its 
infoncy**’ 

** Yes, and I riiould think into something like 
manhood; for I remember reading the story of 
these painters, which is, I think, to this effect. 


Tliere was a contest of skill between them. 
Zeuxis declared himself to be vanquished; for 
while in a cluster of grapes which he had painted, 
he deceived the birds, Parrliasius, in a curtain 
which he executed, deceived Zeuxis. What 
was the progress of your arf among the Romans? 
1 should suppose, from their energy of character, 
it must have been early introduced and success- 
fully cultivated: unless uideed their military 
projects absorbed all taste.” 

This might be the case. They were long 
content to employ foreign artists, till Fabius be- 
came both the first painter and the first historian 
in his country, lie, however, awakened no emu- 
lation, and not a painter of celebrity adorns the 
Roman anqals till the times of the emperors. 
The worthless Nero emulated this art, and or- 
dered a colossal picture of 120 feet to be painted, 
which was destroyed by lightning. This is 
the only painting on cloth mentioned by the 
ancients.” 

** Were not the ancients distinguished by their 
paintings on walls and ceilings ? ” 

“ Yes ; and their paintings were either in fresco, 
with deeply inlaid colours and a bold outline , or 
on the dry stucco, in distemper or encaustic 
painting, about the nature of which there has 
been some dispute. But Pliny says tlie must 
eminent of the ancicMit productions of art were 
the moveable pictures, on wood, canvass, or 
marble. Four paintings of the latter class have 
been found among the antiquities of Hercula- 
neum. Tlie art of painting, which had sunk into 
decay, was revived in Europe about tlie com- 
mencement of the fourtecntli century, llie fir<;t 
attempts were made in Italy, and were devoted 
to the representation of our Saviour’s passion on 
the walls of chapels and churches. A great 
number of figures were often crowded into tiieir 
subjects, often to the extreme detriment of tlio 
general effect. Dominique Ghirlandoirs, a Floren- 
tine, was the first who grouped his figures, and 
distinguished by exact gradations the spaces 
which his figures occupied. Leonardo da Vinci 
was the inventor of numerous details in this art : 
— ^but 1 shall fatigue you with my details.” 

“ Oh, by no means ; quite the reverse. I am 
prodigiously interested in a subject somewhat 
new to me ; but I was about to inquire respecting 
what has been often termed the ‘schools of 
painting.’” 

**1 am glad you have named this, because, 
instead of merely referring to a few individuals 
whom 1 was about to mention, it will be best to 
introduce them in tiieir proper conaexioua.’* 


BRITAIN. 

CUAPTEX 11. 

IS. Thb old British leli^on was Druidism, a I The objects of worship were a supreme Being, 
system which was here carried to perfection, called llassus and Tertatesi Teranis; the sun 
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and moon under vanous names, as Bel, Belinus, 
Belatucardus, &c., to which their cromlechs, and 
circular masses of large stones and round towers 
were dedicated; Saturn, Jupiter, and Mercury, 
whom their mythology derived from the same 
source as the Greelm and Romans; Andraste, 
Orwana, and Minerva, and hundreds besides. 
According to Gildas, they liad more deities than 
the Egyptians, for they deified the stream, moun- 
tain, l^e, vadley, and almost every object in 
nature. 

Their religious principles were twofold : First, 
such as the initiated alone acquired in the most 
secret manner, and which they were bound, by 
the most dreadful oaths, to keep from the rest 
of mankind; these, except the immortality of 
the soul, which was encumbered with metemp- 
sychosis, or the passage of the Sbul into other 
bodies, were not allowed to be written, nor 
divulged to women, nor exposed in any other 
way. Second, such as were suited to the de- 
praved and Ignorant multitude, calculated to 
flatter their leading passions, and to enrich and 
aggrandize the priests. These — the acquisition 
of which required twenty years — ^were taught by 
the priests or Druids ; conveyed in fables, songs, 
and marvellous traditions ; and, usually uttered 
from an eminence, produced, as might be ex- 
pected, a great effect upon the people. 

Their rites, according to Diodorus, consisted 
in singing hymns made by the priests, and accom- 
panied by music, in praise of the sun. Iheir 
prayers were offered through the priest or Druid, 
whose hand was upon the sacrifice, which was 
commonly an ox, sheep, calf, goat, or some other 
valuable animal, of which they always selected 
the best. But often this sacrifice was either 
from the unfortunate or the innocent of mankind. 
The human victim was generally offered amidst 
crowds, before or after a war, in a public sick- 
ness, or when some great man was ill. And the 
mode of sacrifice was to prepare a huge wicker- 
work colossus, fill it with the victims, surround 
it with faggots and hay, and reduce it to ashes. 
Their other sacrifices were mostly divided into 
thirds; of which the sacred fire took one, the 
priest a second, and the sacrificer and his friends 
the remainder. They had no statues of their 
gods; their temples wore all circular; and, 
before worship, they thrice went round the altar. 
They were also greatly addicted to divination ; 
some of their methods in wluch may bo learned 
from the description below.* They worshipped 


the moon, or tlie evil god, at midnight, deprecat- 
ing its wrath; but the sun at noon. They 
divided their time into weeks, but do not seem 
to Iptve observed a Sabbotii ; yet they held a 
lunar religious feast, which began, says Hiny, on 
the sixth of.every new moon. The annual cut- 
ting of the mistletoe, generally about tiie tenth 
of March, their new year's day, was another feast. 
On the first of May was a feast Co the sun, when 
they lighted fires on all their high places. Mid- 
summer’s day was also a sacred feast. Novem- 
ber the first was a feast of thanks^ving for the 
summer and the harvest. 

Their places of worship were roofless, «id 
stood on hills, or in the heart of the thickest 
groves, surrounded, According to Lucan, with a 
moat. The priests, when engaged in religious 
acts, were always garlanded with oak leaves. 
The druidic priests were much hated by the 
Romans; and were Cruelly destroyed, in the isle 
of Anglesca, by Suetonius. A few who escaped 
to Ireland and the Scottish isles soon disap- 
peared ; but the effects of their doctrines and 
practices were traceable among the people till 
the time of the Norman invasion. 

The priests, a division of whom was called 
Druids,— -from the Greek name of the oak, their 
sacred tree,— had supreme power in religious 
affairs, and, indirectly, in secular proceedings 
also; dwelt apart from the people; nor could 
any act of religion be performed without them. 
They were all exempted from taxes, and from 
state services. The Archdruid was chosen by 
the vote of the other Druid-priests ; the election 
sometimes ending in a war. His residence was 
in the isle of Anglesea, as vestiges still extant 
are thought to prove ; and the whole druidical 
hierarchy— composed of two orders, the Druids 
above named, and the Faids, whose oflice it was 
to indite hymns and superintend the music — ^were 
subject to his qpthoiity. According to Diodorus, 
Strabo, and Cesar, the priesthood pretended to 
foretel things to come, and to receive messages 
from the gods. Like the monks of modem 
times, some of the British priests were formed 
into frateroities, and invested with special privi- 
leges, while others retired to the hermitage or 
cell. Most of them lived in a state of celibacy ; 
attended, however, with female slaves or devotees. 
Their property consisted of a portion of the 
offerings made to the gods; the spoils of war; 
the gifts of the people, large in proportion to* 
their gratitude or their fears ; or land, which, in 
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some instances, amounted to whole islands, as 
the isles of Harris, Man, Anglesea," Wight, &c. 
The Druids practised medicine, taught the little 
knowledge which the people then possessed, ad- 
ministered the laws, which were uttered in a kind 
of verse, and initiated nearly all the rich into 
their orders, from which great emoluments, and 
greater power, necessarily accraed. These were 
still further increased by the foot, that, on the 
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of OckQlier, eveiy pcrsou wm obliged to 
^ Are, and could rekindle it only 
Hie Broid’e altar, after the payment of Hie 
lidonal taij to secure which the oiiatoin was 
dbit^ess introduced. Theanmber ofHieDruiAi 
mui probaUy not less than thirty ^tbmisind: in 
Ittt, the Druids were the scitolars, poets, ^vines, 
end judges of their age ; which, added to their 
wesJth, accounted for their power. They taught 
something of astronomy, mechanics, a metaphy- 
sical mythology, geography, and a marvellously 
potent botany. 

To these Druids mi^t be added, according 
to Tacitfis and Suetonius, the three sects of 
Druidesses ; the first of which were devoted to 
perpetual virginity, lived ^together in societies, 
pretended to the gift of prophecy, to supernatural 
power over the sea, diseases, the animal and 
vegetable world, and even over themselves ; on 
which accounts they were gfi-eatly admired by the 
people. Another sect married, and waited on 
the celibate Druids; and a third performed the 
meanest offices of the, temples. 

The Britons, especially those inhabiting the 
north, were, according to Strabo, who saw 
many of them prisoners at Rome, six inches 
higher than even the Germans, who, till then, 
had been reputed the tallest of men. They had 
blue eyes and yellow hair, which they dyed with 
still brighter colours, wore it long, and washed 
it often : they were very muscular, and swift of 
foot. Like all barbarians, tiiey were indolent, 
counting it dignified to abstain from labour; they 
were all shaven, except on the upper lip ; were 
very egotistic and vain; long lived, many of 
them exceeding a hundred and twenty years; 
loud voiced, inquisitive^ vindictive, and hospitable, 
as a sign of which, the chiefs never shut the 
doors of their huts. The natives shared, in com- 
mon with the savages of other lands, in the arts 
of climbing, swimming, wrestling, and in the 
power of passing unhurt through forests and bog^, 
where, by decoying their Roman enemies, they 
often beat them ; and from their accomplishments 
in these important respects— still cultivated by 
thousands of their more civilized successor— 
they often derived their names. Till the third 
century, they went nearly naked, except, indeed, 
on special occasions, when the women were 
known from the men by wearing fuller clothing, 
which, though made of skins, was by no means 
wanting in gaiety. What they wore in the day 
covered them at night. They also used mocas- 
.sins, or a garment which at once answered for 
breeches, stockings, and shoes, and which they 
called “braece;” and kings were often known 
from the rest by having on their heads plumes 
of feathers. I 

Tl^c Britons were also fond of relating their 


«f «ttengib, of ouiudiig, end deceit, which 
Mbfl rsii^ed as qidte kwfhl to pracdse on 
anoiffier, Bnt they had an utter aversion to 
dvery Idnd of Hateiy. Some vftitoa think they 
Sndaiged in games of ohttioe, but lihis is very 
doubtful* 

At the invasion, the of the inhabitants 
was roots, baked acorns, wild fowl, and cattle, 
wild or tame. Pliny relates that the Britons 
used a kind of batter, and ate twice a day; but 
that, for reasons unknown, they never used the 
hen, the hare, the goose, nor certain kinds of fish. 
They also used to preserve their flesh by a spe- 
cies of black salt, made firom wood ashes and 
sea water. The ordinary drinks were water and 
milk, often mixed with the blood of enemies; 
honey diluted, and called mead and an intoxi- 
cating liquon something like beer, which the 
natives would often drink in immoderate quanti- 
ties for many days together. 

At meal-times the old British sat in a circle 
on the ground, each having a little stool, on which 
his food was placed, which he ate with his fin- 
gers, while his children or slaves stood behind 
to serve. Their dishes were osier or wooden 
baskets ; and their drinking vessels were horns or 
shells, whence they sometimes called their drink 
“ the strength of the shell.” They had frequent 
feasts, always attended with dancing, music, and 
songs, and often followed by war on some other 
tribe, or a hunt, in which the women and dogs 
joined; while some authors maintain that the 
aristocratic game of hawking must be traced to 
the practices of our savage ancestors. 

Marriages were also celebrated by feasting ; 
when, if the bridegroom was rich, he gave pre- 
sents to his wife, if poor, be received them from 
their mutual friends. At the birth of the chil- 
dren, the women are said to have needed little 
and often no help ; while the new-born child was 
plunged in a river or lake. The sons were 
trained to arms from a certain age, before which 
the father thought himself disgraced if found in 
their company ; and they are said to have been 
often fed with the point of the sword, to make 
them remember that on its use depended their 
food. Names were not given till after the chil- 
dren had performed some remarkable action, the 
nature of which should discriminate them and 
become their name. 

Tiie old British were distinguished from nearly 
all other barbarians by the great attention which 
they paid to their women, who were often treated 
as oracles, and allowed to exercise a considerable 
power. Chastity does not appear to have been 
one of their virtues, though there are reasons to 
believe that they punished qdultery. 

* The luoad-maker wu the elerenth person in dimity 
in tlie old BntchCsmbiion court. 
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AUBCDOTE OF BOIfAPAEm 

Tiui.^ ibllowing -Bdmttire oticwtred in tlie own i IMl the Emperor aa 

bfillton^ days of Napdloen's omplatt, , weQ one, way at ti^er. Fttf^^ahe would 

It la well bnowtir that he waa finid of g<dbg have q^en ttOfo eoftaeti^ Mibe atid the did 
about Paris, early in the mondiig, accompanied not like him any better one W<ty than another, 
only by the Duke de Frioul, and he waa always With the loose fiock coat above deaetihed, the 
greatly pleased when he escaped being recognised, emperor wore a round hat^ aknicfaed over his 
About six o’clock one morning, ik the mondi of forehead, to prevent his being leeogniaAd. ' ^s 
March or April, he left the Elyade early, in com- unfoshionable aj^earance, joined to hit abwipt 
pany of Duroc. They bent their course towuds and unoemmonious manner, led the servant girl 
the Boulevards, and on arriving there, the em- to conclude, at the first glance, that he wla^ 
peror observed, that tliey had got out very early, only to purchase some trifle, worth about ten or 
as all the shops were yet closed. fifteen francs, and that it was certainly ifbt worth 

“I must not play tlie Hhroun-al-Raschid so while to call her young and pretty mistress for so 
early,” said he ; " besides, I believe it was always paltry a customer. But the emperor thought 
at nigiit that he wandered forth with his faithful differently, and after looking about him for a 
Giaifar.” * few minutes, he asked in an authoritative tone. 

When they arrived at the Passage du Pano- whether there was any one whom he could speak 
ranic, some of the shops were already opened, to. * 

One of them particularly attracted %e; emperor's Mademoiselle L—— •, who had just risen, at 
attention. It was the celebrated magazin of that moment came down stairs. On seeing her, 
Florence alabaster, which was kept then, as it is the emperor was struck by her beauty and her 
now, by M. L— — , and his sister, natives of elegant appearance ; and in truth she might well 
Switzerland. have vied with the finest woman of the imperial 

Ttiere was at tliat moment nobody in the shop court, 
but a servant girl who was sweeping it, and whose ParhleUy Madame,” said the emperor, touching 
movements were much constrained by the fear the brim of his hat, (for he could not venture to take 
of breaking any of the brittle but invaluable it off lest he should he known.) ** it would appear 
articles around her. Tiie emperor was amused that you are not very early folks here. A good 
at tiio cautious way in which she performed tier shopkeeper should look after her business better.” 
task, and after he had stood looking at her for That would be very true, sir,” replied Made- 

some time he said, “AA, who keeps this moiselle L “ if business were going on well, 

shop? Is there neither master nor mistress here T But as it is, it matters very little whether we are 
“ Do you want to buy any thing ? ” said the in our shops or not.” 
girl, suspending her labour. Then leaning on her “Is then trade so very bad?” said Napoleon, 
broom, she rested her chin on her two hands, examining various things on the counter. 

.md stared the emperor full in the face, apparently ‘ Ruined sir, totally ruined. I know not 
lialf inclined to laugii at his eccentric appear- what will become of us.” 

ance. Ortainly it would be difficult to imagine ‘ Indeed! I had no idea that France was in so 
a more comical figure than Napoleon presented in pitiable a condition. 1 am a foreigner. I wish 
his Haroun-al-Rascind costume, as he used to to make a few purchases, and, at the same time, 
oall it. I should like to learn from so agreeable a person 

Ho wore tlie famous grey frock coat ; * but it as yourself, some particulars respecting the state 
was not the coat itself, it was the make of it, of business in Paris. What sort of vases do jjpu 
which rendered it so singular. The emperor call these?" * 

would iiei (‘r allow his clothes to be in the least “ Tliese are the Medicis form,” replied Made- 

degree tight j and consequently his tailors made moiselle L . 

his coats as if they had measured them upon a They arc very beautiful. * What is the price 
sciitry-box. W^lerl he married Maria Louisa, the if them?” 

King of Naples prevailed on him to have his Mademoiselle L— — opened at once her ears 
clothes made by his tailor. The emperor wore and her eyes. The vases were marked at three 
them most courageously for a short time ; but he thousand francs. She told Napoleon the price 
could endure the torture no longer, and he of them ; but he merely nodded his head ; and 

begged for mercy. He submitted the question then said : “ Pray what is the reason thar trade 

to the decision of the empress, who as long os ts so bad ? ” 

she could ride on horseback, and take four or five “ Oh, sir, as long as that little man our Em 
meals a day, was alwap good-humoured and will- peror is so madly intent on war, how can we 
ing to agree to any thing. She therefore granted hope to enjoy either prosperity or happiness ?* 
Napoleon full power to dress according to his As she spoke these words, Mademoiselle L— 

threw herself into a chair, and the emperor stood 
V latterly he fnqiiently wore a Uaeo&o. , looking at her witli the admiration and respect- 
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ful interest wbioh her beauty was calculated to 
excite. 

** Is your husband with the army ? ” inquired 
the Emperor. t 

** I am not married, sir; I live here with my 
btother, whom 1 assist in carrying on the busi- 
ness. We are not French, we are Swiss.” 

“Ah! ah!” said the emperor; and he uttered 
these exclamations with as much indifference as 
if he had been yawning. ** Well, I will purchase 
these two Medicis vases. I will send for them 
at eleven o’clock. Take care to have them 
ready.” 

With 'these words, which were delivered in a 
truly imperial tone of authority, he touched the 
brim of his hat, and darted out of the shop, 
beckoning the Duke de Frioul to follow him. 

“That girl is very interesting,” said he to 
Duroc, as they left the Passage du Panorame. 
“ When she told me she was a Swiss, 1 fancied I 
beheld before me one of the wives of the heroes 
of the Rently.* Do you think she knew me 

“ I am confident she did not. Sire. No; her 
manner was too calm and too '"self-possessed. 
She had no suspicion of whose presence she 
was in.” 

The emperor remained silent and thoughtful 
for a few moments ; then as if suddenly recover- 
ing from his abstractedness, be looked around 
him with an air of calm dignity. Duroc, who 
described the whole of this scene to me, said he 
was certain that some unworthy thought had for 
a moment crossed the emperoris mind, but that 
he had immediately banished it. 

At eleven o’clock, two porters, accompanied 
by a footman in imperial livery, arrived at the 
shop of Mademoiselle L>— — . The footman was 


the bearer of a little billet, requesting the lady 
would hereof accompany the vases and receive 
payment for them. 

“ And where am 1 to goP” said Mademoiselle 

L trembling ; for on seeing the imperial 

livery, she began to regret the freedom with 
which she had spoken to her customer in the 
morning. 

“ To the Elysde Napoleon,” said the footman. 
The vases were carefully packed and delivered 
to the porters, and Mademoiselle L-—- - , accom- 
panied by her brother, followed them, trembling 
like an aspen-leaf ; yet she was &r from suspect- 
ing the whole truth. 

On arriving at the Elysde Napoleon, they were 
immediately ushered into the Emperor's cabinet. 
He took three bills for a thousand francs from 
his desk; and presenting them to Mademoiselle 
L said with a smile “ Another time, Made- 

moiselle, do nut be so ready to murmur at tlie 
staguatiuq of trade.” Then wishing her good 
morning, lie retired into his interior apartment. 

The brother and sister were both sensibly alive 

to this generosity. Mademoiselle L used to 

relate the adventure with the most charming 
simplicity and feeling. It had taught her a les- 
son; and since tliat morning, she readily admitted 
that the depression of trade may exist without 
any fault being chargeable to the head of a govern- 
ment. 

Tlie little man, too, had grown wonderfully great 
in her estimation, not because be bad purchased 
from her a pair of vases worth three thousand francs, 
but because he had forgotten a remark which 
many otiiers in his exalted station would have 
regarded os an unpardonable offence.— Jifomoirtf 
of the Duehese D'Abrantee, 


THE BOY’S LAST REQUEST. 

BT Mas. BIGOURNKY. 


Half-raised upon his dying couch, his head 
Dropped o'er his mother’s bosom — ^like a bud 
Which, broken from its parent stalk, adheres 
B?' some attenuate fibre. His thin hand 
I^om ’neath the downy pillow drew a book, 

And slowly pressed it to his bloodless hp. 

“ Mother, dear mother, sec your birthday gift, 
Fresh and nnsoUed.^ Yet have 1 kept your word, 
And ere 1 slept each night, and every morn, 

Did read its pages with my hnmble prayer, 

Until this sickness cane.’’ 

He paused — for breath 
Came scantily, and with a toilsome strife. 


** Brother or sister have I none, or else 
I’d lay this Bible on their heart, and say, 

Come read it on my grave, among the flowers ; 

So you who gave, must take it back again, 

And love it for my sake.” ” My son I— my son 1 ” 
Whispered the mourner, in that tender tone 
Which woman in her sternest agony 
Commands, to soothe the pangs of those she loves— 
**Theeoul/ — the eoult — to whose charge yield you 
that ? ” 

“ To God who gave t7.” So that trusting sonl 
With a slight shudder, and a lingering si^, 

Left the pole olay for its Creator’s arms. 


REVIEW. 

WORKS OP MR. LEIGH HUNT. 

Hits PaoUeal IForlt. SheUey^e ” Muque (fAmrehyt^* I It » not often that we fod mmelvee qum to 
pubUahed hy the eame ; and Prrfaee by him, aa I review authors, excqit thn»e^ tiie medium of their 
Bditor. I works ; but ocossioni sometimes arise when, if we 

* The Add in which William T^, Tolther, Font, and Stndflkooor task ^ oath. 
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tronld secure to an individnil his jot t c^sidaration as 
a writer, we must enter somewhat '‘at islrge into his 
personal history as a nan. The sip^|i«hraaie' of Mr. 
Leigh Hunt’s poetical works lu^hr «{roum« 
stances hinted at in the preface, reodeihrtida'devuu 
tion from onr usual course, in the prSsenh'iinitulice, 
a plain and indispensable duty.* ^n authwh^se 
talents are acknowledged to be of a rery hi^ order, 
who has enriched our poetry, adorned, 'onn general 
literature, and contributed as largely as any writer of 
the age to its political illumination, has beii|parmitted, 
after many years of indefatigable industryf- and with 
an unblemished character for moral worth,., to sink 
into neglect — ^neglect which has, at last, involred him 
in all the irritating perplexities of pecuniary embar- 
rassment. Without criminating Mr. Hunt, or justify- 
ing the public, we think the p(esent a fair opportunity 
for placing their respective treatment of each other in 
the full riew of both ; to show the former that his pre- 
sent situation may be traced as a natural consequence 
to causes which exist in himself and tHb tenour of his 
literary life ; and to convince the latter thft they have 
been unconsciously influenced, by the spirit power- 
ful and unprincipled party, to alienate thiir patronage 
from a meritorious individual, who, with slights faults, 
has pvery claim upon their generous undtflgenre and 
support. 

Mr. Hunt began his career under circumstances 
peculiarly auspicious. His first publication, even at 
tlic ('srly age of sixteen, exhibited mental powers and 
inorul teiidenpics which afforded ample promise of a 
inatuicd character of excellence. Hymns and prayers 
occupy a considerable portion of its pages ; and in the 
effusion entitled " Christ's Hospital,” he expressly 
recngiiiscs the worship of that faith which was taught 
to the yonth who there learned to bow with him before 
the throne of heaven ; and he devoutly hallows the 
name of the all-]iowerfal God,” — the honoured Deify 
of Its holy cloisters. In the “ Palace of Pleasure,” 
the victim of despondency is thus addressed s — 

Come, tlicii, O come to tliu composnin bre.it.t ' 
romc, «)ii tlu' Cross leposetlio wear} luiul, 

Come, fur tins liosom soutlies the tired to rest, 

And this hard eross yet ni.ikL 8 .in easy lied 
Tins hand tan join again lifi \ purled tlircad , 

This cyi (.111 (iiiininte the pnllid chcelt 
With one warm look, though iKallli has long U’Cii fled 
'I’his anil eaii raise to strength the drooping weak , 

This uriii the gush nt woe. Die rack of torture break 
My naini ’t> lldigion. lie wrho rcigus abu\ ( 

Call:, me his own.” 

The largest list of subscribers we almost ever re- 
member to have seen, is prefixed to tliis volume ; dig- 
nitai les in church and state, and men of all the learned 
professions, figure in its columns. Thus palrouised, 
we might have augured for the literary aspirant a 
happy and successful course ; bbt how suddenly 

“ A ehange came o'er the spirit of his irram ' ” 

It was impossible for a youth of his temperament to 
behold unmoved the grand spectacle which the theatre 

• A collection of his pootlcal works Into one elegant volume 
iggcsted to Mr Hunt by his flrletids, foi tlie punio 

relieving lum from emborrassmenia which pe 

fortune, after years of stniggllng, had at lost hniught upon him 
Tills work, at its first apparance, was put into the handN of the 
author of Uie preseut article by the editor of a le.iding periodicai, 
with a request thst he would write a critical notice of lU coii- 
tents, with a special view to the ftirtherance of tlie benevolent 
object it was chiefly designed to accomplish. With tills request 
he comphed; but the article appeared so mutilated, and so 
changed In sentiment as well as spirit, that it scarcely retained 
a particle of its identity It la published here m Its original 
form, because the writer values the opinions and views which It 
lualatams, and because he wishes to revive public attention to 
- volume which lia~ rery claim to Us admiration, lie is happy 

to learn that Mr. Hunt’s gor*‘”“ — ’ — — ' ’ - ’ 

enabled him to triumph over the depressing clrcumstan 
iilch, for a season, threatened to overwhelm him. 


of the world-wu then unfbUitiff to his view. The old 
deipotismi of Europe, to hie urdent imaginarion, 
appeared tottering to their base { hix boaom reepmded 
to the chant of liberty. He saw natioiii rising in 
their 'might, breaking their chains, and proclaiming 
the reign of freedom. In his native ooiuitry, the con- 
flict of opinions was fierce and deadly. The govern- 
ment, by its subsidies, its annies, end its fleets, had 
been aiding a more sanguinary warfare, to suppresa 
everywhere the rising spirit of the people against their 
rulers. In his eyes, this was an offence never to be 
expiated ; and he commenced his political career by 
joining the standard of the oppressed. With moderate 
reformers he felt but little sympathy : the radicals of 
that day were revolutionists t they hated every thing 
established in church and state. Mr. HunW perceiving 
that the system was full of corruption, and that the 
men in power were civil tyrants and religious hypo- 
crites, too hastily ooncluded tiiat the Augean stable 
must not only be cleansed, but demolished, in order 
that a new and better structnre might be erected on 
its ruins. This was fhe tendency, though not the 
avowed object, of his yphtical lucubrations. We have 
this distinct impression on our minds from recollec- 
tions of the leading articles in the “ Examiner,” which 
we read in succession as tliey came out, for several 
years. Monarchical institutions, if not assailed, were 
not defended ; and not only was the Church attacked, 
but sophisms were invented, and more than insinua- 
tions thrown out against Christianity itself ; in fact, 
the editor went the whole length of the most violent 
of Ins party. He had not, indeed, the ferocity of 
Cohbett, nor the coarse ribaldry of Paine, but the 
subtle spirit of both pervaded bis writings : where the 
one was brutal, he was sarcastic ; where the other cut 
religion with a vulgar joke, he tainted its purity with 
a maligiiaot inueudo. The ” Examiner” was not so 
great a favourite with the populace as, some other 
periodicals whu h pandered to their taste ; Mr. Hunt 
was too fond of literature and the fine arts to sink to 
their level ; nor was his journal much in vogue with 
the best educated. Those of the higher rlasses that 
liked Its pnnciples were not pleased with its intolerable 
oflectatioDS and puerile conceits : it was tdo refined 
fur the vulgar, and too vulgar for the refined ; yet it 
niaiiilained a very imjiortant station, and exerted a 
eoiisidcrable influence on the jmblic mind. Its ultra 
pnnci|)le8, and its severe animadversions on men and 
measures, rendered it long an object of hatred to tlie 
government. The attorney-general scrutinised its 
columns with an eagle eye, and only waited for an 
opportunity to pounce upon its editor, and visit all 
Ills sms by an exemplary punishment of one. Pei haps 
the bitterest suri’asm against royalty ever uttered was 
that which described George the Fourth as “*ewfy 
inch a king.” Mr. Hunt, in evil hour, ofTered some 
flippant and not very gentlemanly remarks upon the 
person of the royal voluptuary. In their truth, how- 
ever, consisted their point ; they wounded to the quick, 
for they grievously offended the vanity of the monarch. 
The luckless editor was now within the circle of ex 
oj^cio authority, and he was haled to judgment and to 
prison. The length of his incarceration, viewed in 
connexion with the losses he sustained in consequence 
of It, to say the least, was harsh, and sfvonred more 
of revenge than of justice. The public, and many 
distinguished individuals, regarded it in the li^t of 
persecution ; and the sufferer was often cheered by 
their personal sympathy, and assisted by their pecu- 
niary liberality. The libeller ps forgotten in the 
Mctim ; and many who censured the offence became 
be patrons of the offender, when they saw the ann of 
'indictive power raised against him. 

ist of the Poets,” and the ” Descent of 
Liberty,” a mask, were published in the years 1614 
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>nd 1815, and are dated from Surrey gaol. They 
dieiir, at least, that imprisonment had not damped the 
ardour of his mind, and that he conld write poetry of 
sufficient beauty and power to entitle him to a^niche 
among his contemporaries. Neither of these praduc- 
tions were likely to conciliate his enemies ; the first, 
indeed, was directly calculated to increase their num- 
ber, and that, too, among the irriiabih penaswho 
know how to avenge real or imaginary injuries on a 
sensitive spirit like their own, much more effectnally 
timn attorney-generals, with bolts, and bars, and dun- 
geons at their command. The next year the public 
were surprised and delighted by the appearance of the 
‘ ' Story of Rimini.*’ This beautifhl poem procured him 
golden opinions from all whose judgment and feeling 
are of any ralue ; while, as might have been expected, 
it brought down upon him the uucandid animadver- 
sions of the Tory critics, who were glad to abuse bis 
poetry, because ihty hated his politics. But more^of 
this anon. 

Mr. Hunt’s next movement was a step wUch, had 
it been a trap laid to enthral him by the most subtle 
and malicious of his foes, conl4 not have produced to 
him and his fame a tram of more disastrous conse- 
quences. 

The removal from his country, the breaking up of 
all his connexions, the fatal copartnery in the Li- 
beral,” — a periodical which provoked sqpie, disgusted 
many, and disappointed all, — ^which associated him 
with a debauchee in morals, and an atheist in religion, 
and who, though men of the brightest genius, could 
spare him none of their glory, but who covered him 
irith all their disgrace, — are circumstances in his life 
which he must incessantly deplore, and to which his 
friends can never advert but with the keenest anguish; 
and it would be well if this were the worst. He might 
have retrieved much of the mischief which the termi- 
nation of this unhappy affair had entailed upon him, 
could he have borne the wrongs under which he 
smarted with the mUd and manly dignity of a philoso- 
pher. This, unfortunately, was beyond his moral 
capacity. Why would he, wretched limner that he 
was, give the world such a portrait of himself as ap- 
pears in almost every page of the pretending quarto 
entitled “Lord Byron and his Contemporaries’” 
Where was his self-respect ? where his love of genius 
and of justice ’ and where that reverence for the tomb 
which refuses to desecrate it till the cold remains are 
resolved into their parent dust ? If Byron had been 
alive, it would have been another affair ; but even then 
a wise man would have hesitated to tell the world that 
he had been tiwated as a menial, and trampled in the 
dirt; unless, indeed, he felt that he could derive 
honour from the degradation. This was the last fatal 
blow to Mr. Leigh Hunt’s popularity as a writer ; and 
it is aggravated by the reflection that it was inflicted 
by his own hand. 

Nor could he return to bis political undertaking, in 
the character of an editor, with the same advantages 
as formerly. Sunk, as he was, in his own estimation 
and that of tlie public, he had other end more formid- 
able difficulties to encounter. This species of publica- 
tion had undergone a change ; a new race of journals 
had sprung up ; Sunday papers had multiplied with 
astonishing rapidity ; radicals had become more radi- 
cal ; and those who formerly regarded the ” Examiner ” 
as an oracle, now worshipped at other shrines ; they 


through life, supported liberal opinions, had become 
apprehensive that a too ardent zeal for ultraism might 
endanger the constitution, and a too unqualified hos- 
tility to superstition involve the ruin of true religion. 
Yet, with all these various causes operating against 


him, we wre of opinion that Mr. Hunt’s present dia- 
tressw eall loudly for the sympathy of the public t 
and that his failure and his misfortunes are full as 
much to be attributed to an external force which would 
have itdnoed him to the extremity under which he 
suffers, oven if he had done far less to bring it upon 
hims^. V 

It must on all hands be aekhowledged that he is a 
man of genius, that he has greatly accelerated the 
march of social improvement, teat he has opened to 
us many sqnrces of intelleetual pleasure, and that, in 
the vigonrof his faculties, he ought not to become the 
victim of heartless oppression. His enemies have 
done their worst. His danger is, at this moment, 
greater from indifference than hostility. Neglect is 
often more fatally injurious than active persecution. 
Of this he has had his full share ; and it is now high 
time to medicate his wounds, and to put him into a 
»situation which may render the evening of his days 
tranquil and useful. 

Let it be refiiembered, that for nearly thirty years 
he bravely and nobly stemmed the tide of corruption 
that threatened to involve our liberties in its madden- 
ing course ; that when be bared his arm against the 
furious elements, there were few, comparatively, to 
cheer him on ; that when he fought our battles, it was 
a mortal conflict — that there was peril in every stroke, 
and that he lost his freedom where he might have 
sacrificed his life ; that if his simply literary produc- 
tions have not ail tlie vigour and polish which would 
rank them with the first performances of the age, they 
were written and prepared for the press under every 
disadvantage — while he was pressed by the cares of 
business, or worn down by the lassitude of intellectual 
drudgery ; that the stormy regions of politics are most 
unfavourable to the growth of poetry ; and that what 
he has composed of this nature has been run down far 
below its average merit by a host of critics, who, with 
their well-directed artillery, have avenged on the poet 
the delinquencies of the man. No individual has had 
less of fair play than the author of the ” Story of 
Rimini.” The cutters and the slashers have mangled 
him with relentless cruelty ; ridicule has had its laugh 
at his expense, and cold malignity has emitted all ils 
venom. A new canon of cnticism has been invented, 
for the purpose of excluding him from the rank of 
poets, and epithets have been coined to render him 
contemptible. The gentle Keats was rancorously 
hunted to death, out of sheer enmity to him; and 
Byron and Shelley almost demonised, because they 
fearlessly avowed their admiration of his talents. 
What a triumph had the Ebony school, when, with a 
ferocity unequalled in modern times, they found him 
vulnerable, and without his armour, exposing himself, 
as we sorrowfully confess, to their bitter and unmanly 
taunts ! And shall wb suffer the victim to die under 
their tortures? We believe that every heart not 
"charred enff' blackened with the fiamea of its own 
bad passions,” spontaneously answen — ” No.” 

Let It nut hence, liowever, be inferred that we are 
insensible to the blemishes which disfigure the poetical 
works of Mr. Leigh Hunt. We know onr duty as 
critics, and fearlessly perform it ; but we will not stifle 
in our bosoms the kindly feelingi of humanity ; we 
will temper judgment with mercy. 

Mr. Hunt has very correct notions of what poetry 
ought to be, and is himself a critic of no mean stand- 
ing. He has an eye for poetic beauty, and an ear 
attuned to its harmony. What, for instance, can be 
more just than his description of poetry in the preface 
to the present volume ? We only wish he had always 
realized his own conception 

•• Poetry, In Its highest sense, belongs exclusively to such 
men os Shakspearo, Spenser, and others, who possessed the 
deepest insight into the spirit and sympathies of all things ; but 
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poetry, in the moat eompmhenake appliwUon of the term, I 
take to be the flower of any kind of expeiieaoe, rooted In truth 
and iaauinit forth in beauty. All that the critic haa a right to 
demand of it, according to Ita degree, ia, that it ahould apring 
oat of a real impulae, be eonaiatent in Ita parta, and ahaped 
into aome oharacteriatlc harmony of vorae." 

We are afraid that a very large portion of the oon> 
tenta of this volume cannot be tried by this standard. 
The Story of Rimini*’ comes nearest to the perfection 
which it requires. It is a tale of Impulse and power 
from the beginning to the end, discovering at the same 
time a delightful play of fancy. It perpetually re> 
minds us of the old Italian poetry, the plain and 
simple pathos of Dante and Boccacio, and now and 
then its revealings open to us a depth and delicacy of 
feeling, which prove how nobly the author is endowed 
with all the higher qualifications of his art. We 
scarcely dare commence the pkasurable task of quota- 
tion, for in gratifying ourselves we should greatly 
trespass the bounds alloted to this department of our 
work. Where we do not extract, hqwever, we may 
refer ; and the very first page comes upon us with all 
the fresh and fragrant loveliness of a clear spring 
morning. The description of Evening is scarcely in- 
ferior : and throughout the poem Nature appears as in 
her prime, playing at will her virgin fancies. The 
poet must have felt all the beauty he so exquisitely 
describes ; but the human interest of the poem is its 
mightiest charm. We need not inform our readers 
that the talc developes the gradual progress and final 
accomplishment of a cnniinal passion, under circum- 
stances which exhibit the principal actors and suileiers 
in the tragedy rather as the victims of others’ vices 
than of their own depravity. We know not how it 
W. 1 S possible for Franeesca, even had she been pure as 
Eve in innocence, not to have been captivated by the 
youthful Paulo, whom she was first taught to regard 
as licr intended husband, and whom she no sooner saw 
than loved, especially when the character of the leal 
husband is viewed in contrast with that of his brothei . 
We are far, however, from palliating the guilt by 
which her unsuspecting nature was ensnared, — which 
was so signally punished by tlic natural course of 
events, and which, we think, affords a most impressive 
moral to the story — a moral the more true to nature, 
and the more worthy of her, because it is not incul- 
cated by the poet, and, as he says, was not even 
thought of by him. It is in his presentment of " Two 
Brothers,” that Mr. Hunt puts forth his best powers 
of description and discrimination. As the interest of 
the tale increases, we are brought to sympathise with 
the heart-breaking anguish of the once innocent and 
happy daughter of Ravenna’s lord. If there be any 
who doubt whether poetical justice has been inflicted 
upon the culprit, let them read and ponder well the 
following czqnisite passage ; it is not, indeed, in the 
Don Giovanni style of retribution ; but the heart that 
it does not touch must be cold as marble. , 

'* Sut she, the gentler frame,— the shaken flower, 

Plucked up to wither in a foreign bowor,— 

The struggling, virtuc-luviiig, fallen she. 

The wife that was, the mother that might be,— 

What could she do, unable thus to keep 
Her strength ahvu, but sit and think and weep f 
For ever stooping o’er her broidery frame. 

Half Mind, and longing till the night-time came ; 

When, worn and wearied out with the day's sorrow 
She might be still and senseless till the morrow , 

And oh, the morrow, how it used to rise I 
How would sho open her despairing eyes, 

And ftom the sense of the long-lingering day, 

Rushing upon her, almost turn away, 

Loathing the light, and groan to tleen again i 
Then sighing, oqjMor all, to meet tfie pain, 

Site would get upmiiaste, and try to pass 
The time hi patience, wretched as it waa; 

Till patience’ self, in her distempered sight, 

Would seem a charm to which she had no right; 

And trembling at the lip, and pale with fears, 

She shook hw head, and burst into fresh tears. 


Old comfbrts now wem not at her eomrnand ; 

The fidcon roaohod In vain from oflThis stand $ 

The flowers were not rafrashedt the very light. 

The sunshine, soomod as If It thone at night. 

The least noise smote her like a soddan wound, 

*And did she heat but the remotest sound 
or song or Instrument about the plane. 

She hid with both her hands her atraamiiig Usee. 

But worse to her than kll (and oh I thought she. 

That ever, ever such a worse oould be I) 

The sight of inlhnt was, or child at play. 

Then would she turn, and move her lips, and pny 
That Heaven would take her, If It pleased, away.” 

Her death must close the extract 
" Her favourite lady, then, with the old nurae 
Returned, and, fearing she most now be worse, 

Gently withdrew the curtains, and looked In . — 

O ' who that feels one godlike spark within, 

Shall say that earthly suflferlng cancels not frail sin 
There lay she, praying, upwardly Intent, • 

Like a fair statue on a monument. 

With her two trembling hands together prest. 

Palm against palm, and pointing from her breast. 

She ceased, and turning slowly towards the wall, 

They saw her tremble sharply, feet and all, — 

Tlieu suddenly be still Near and more near 
They bent wltii pale Inquiry and close ear — 

Her eyes were shut — ^no motion— not a breath — 

The gentle sufferer yas at peace in death ” 

We cannot say that we are quite converts to Mr. 
Hunt’s doctrine of double rhymes, triplets, and Alex- 
andrines. We still think that they are unsnited to 
the stately grandeur and measured harmony of heroic 
verse, and that their frequent recurrence altogether 
changes its character. Whether the change may not 
be better adapted to some subjects than a rigid adher- 
anre to the original couplet, is another question ; but 
then it should assume its appropriate name, and not 
be confounded with that from which it differs in some 

lential jiarticnlars : what that name may be we are 
not prepared to state. Mr. Hunt, however, is quite 
right in observing, that ” There is a consistency in 
manner as well as matter. The fobage of every species 
of tree does not suit every other, nor would be very 
safely displaced for any.” 

As Mr. Hunt announces the present as an edition of 
bis poems whieh he has so carefudly corrected that there 
are only two words retained to which he conceives there 
can be the slightest pretence for objection, we are sur- 
prised to observe so many proofs of bad taste, and so 
much evident carelessucss in the construction of many 
of the lines. We have no wish to be fastidious ; but 
we think that a rhyme which occurs perhajis a dozen 
times, and which has an air of affectation eJumt it, 
might have been easily replaced by another and a bet- 
ter. In the first page we have— 

“ And there’s a crystal clearness all about. 

The loaves are sharp, the distant bills look o«/.” 

Again, in page 5 — 

" For in this manner is tho squata let out. 

The sides, path deep, are crowded round about." 

Page 16— 

Up with a burst of thunder goes the tlwut, 

And rolls the trembllDg walls and peopled roofs oftoKt." 

In thirteen lines fbrtber we read— 

“ Then for another and a deafening Jtoui, 

And scarfs are waved, and flowers come ilutterlug out." 

Agun, in the next Canto— 

And with a bag of money issuing out. 

Scattered tho ready harvest round about."^ 

In page 52— 

" And frankller then than ever midst the about. 

And dancing trumpets ride uncovered round about." 

Again, page 68— 

“ A land of trees, whieh, reacliing round about, 

III sliady Messing stretched their old arms out." 

In the next page— 

" From under which, sent through a nuuMe apout. 

Betwixt the dark, wet green, a rill gushed out." 
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And a litde before-p> 

“ And all adfiUt the birds kept Ie«fy bouse, 

And sung and warbled in and oh/ the boughs, 

And all aiou/ a lonely sky of blue.” 

In the H9th page the same thing ocenra — 

*' Made signs and she guessed what grief he eamc about, 

And so his arm sciueesed godily, and went out." 

Ijooks of eourtinp,*^ Courting ia a word too 
famihar, we had almost said vulgar, for the connexion 
in which it is introduced. 

How coarse is the following line— 

" She had otout notions on the marrying score.” 

“ lie was to be caught,*’ page 50, is liable to the 
same censure. 

What a halting line ia the following 

“ Stem, constant watch, though all things else go steep.” 

These are mere motes in the sun, which we should 
not have deemed it worth our while to notice, did we 
not wish tliat this ** thing of beauty bhould be a joy 
for ever,” and that every blemish that art can remove 
may be polished away. 

Thb Gkvti.e ARMorn. — Our readers will scarcely 
credit us when we assure them that this gentle 
armour ** ia neither more nor less than a lady’s under 
garment that shall be nameless ; and that the desciip- 
tion of it in the poem, as first worn by the knight, and 
then by the bride, in open church, is altogetlier the 
most offensive to good taste that can well be imagined. 
An author must indeed have been driven to his 
"shifts” for a subject before he could venture on 
such a theme, and in such a strain as the following, — 
which, by the way, is written, not in burlesque, but in 
sober seriousness:— 

" Arm<< and a vest I sing, which, meant iu blame, 

His glorlaua hauberk to a knight became , 

And in the field such dire belatKninng bure 
As gentle iinen uever stood before.” 

This hauberk the hero receives in a packet, from 
the hand of a page whom he had sent on a tender 
mesaage to his mistress, and who, as he delivers it — 

"Speaks the while, ' lady saw me not. 

But seui' 

With trembling hands the string is cut, they lift 
A lid of pasteboard, and behold— a sliili I ” 

And it 18 of this strange thing Mr. Hunt thus wnces 
in the preface : — My great, object in writing the 
poem was to vent my delight at the gallantry of a 
lover who could fight three armed peeple at once, with 
no other covering than a sentiment in the shape of a 
piece of linen.” 

“Hero and Leander” has its full share of the 
writer's characteristic faults, and beauties. It reminds 
ns^jve ore sorry to add, very much to the disadvantage 


Plagub.— During the dreadftd plague of 
forty thousand servants were dismissed in London ; 
no one would receive them into their houses, and the 
villagers near London drove them away with pitch- 
forks and firearms. Daring this dreadful calamity 
there were instances of mowers carrying their own 
children to the public graves ; and of people delirious, 
or in despair for the loss of their friends, who threw 
themselves into them alive 1 A pit forty feet long, 
sixteen wide, and about twenty deep, was dug in the 
Charterhouse ; and in ^wo weeks it received 1,114 
bodies. 

Morals. — Divide the 1,500,000 inhabitants of 
London. What is their state ? 12,000 children are 
always training in crime, graduatmg in vice, to reiu- 
iorce and perpetuate the greet system of iniquity ; 


of .the present performance, of the richly imaginative, 
and, we had almost said, perfect poem by Mr. Hood 
on the same subject. “ The Feast of the Poets ” is 
mutilated— sadly mutilated. We cannot reconcile 
ourselves to this old friend with so new, or rather so 
changed, a face. Fortunately, however, we possess 
the original edition, and it is worth preserving. Of 
the other poems in the collection we have not space to 
say any thing. As the editor of Percy Bysshe Shelley’s 
posthumous poem — the “ Masque of Anarchy” — we 
are happy to express our obligations to Mr. Hunt, 
both for the poem and the preface ; the one is worthy 
of the genius which produced it ; the other is eminently 
creditable to the heart of friendship, which has paid a 
warm and just tribute to the memory of one who, 
eccentric in every thing else, was steady in his attach- 
ments. 

Of Mr. Shelley's recorded negation of a Deify, the 
proofs are too strong to admit of doubt or palliation. 
We are glad, however, to find, from the testimuny of 
one who knew^bim so intimately, that atheism was 
rather an insane vagary of bis mind, than a principle 
operating upon his heart. Mr. Hunt says of him, — 
“ If ever there was a man upon earth of a more spiritual 
nature than ordinary, partaking of the errors ami per- 
turbations of his specie.^, but seeing and working 
through them with a scruphical purpose of good, such 
an one was Percy Bysshe Shelley.” 

We have thus put upon record what we really be- 
lieve to be a fan and just estimate of Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
as far as his eharacter and works are known to the 
public ; and we close our observations with an extract 
which will abundantly show how highly be was ap- 
preciated by those who were most in his confidence. 
Mr. Shelley, in dedieating to him the “Cenci,” a 
tragedy of five acts, and one of the most elaborated of 
his works, thus addresses him . — 

•* I inspnbo with your luime, from a distant country, and afrer 
an absence where months liavc srcnicd )e.irs, tins, the latest 
of my liti rary oiTorts Had I known a pei sou more highly 
endowed than yoursoirwith all that it becomes amanto pusaess, 
1 had solicited lor this work the ornament of his nami One 
more gentle, boiiouritble. mnucent, and hmve, one of more 
evalti'd tulcratiun for all who do and think i‘\il, and yet liiiiiself 
more free from evil , one who knows liettcr how to reccnc, and 
how to luiiter a bciieril, tliuiigh he must ever coiifci lar inure 
than he can receive , one of simpler, and, in the liigliest sense 
ol the word, uf purer hte and manners, — I neierkiii w, and I 
had .ilicady iK-en fortunate in friendships when your niune was 
added to the list ” 

These mutual encomiums have, at least, the merit of 
being sincere and disinterested. They also prove that 
virtues of the rarest order, cither real or imaginary, 
were the basis of the attachment which produced them ; 
and we cheerfully award to the survivor the full benefit 
of the precious legacy thus bequeathed him by his 
departed friend. 


3.000 persons are receivers of stolen property, specu- 
lators and dealers in human depravity ; 4,000 are 
annually committed for criminal offences ; 10,000 are 
addicted to gambling ; above 20,000 to beggary ; 

30.000 are living by theft and fraud. That this dread- 

ful energy of evil may not flag from exliaustion, it is 
plied and fed by .^3,000,000 worth of spirituous 
liquors annually. 23,000 are annually found drunk 
in the streets ; above 150,000 are habitual gin-drinkers ; 
about the same number of both sexes have abandoned 
themselves to systematic debaw^ry and profligacy. 
— Hev. J. HarrU. “ 

Charities. — ^Within the London bills of mortality 
there are 502 places of public worship ; 4,050 semina- 
ries of education, inclo^g 237 parish charity schools; 
eight societies for the express purpose of promoting 
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the learned, the nseftd, and polite arts; 122 atylama 
and almBhottsea for the helpleas and indigent, includ- 
ing the Philanthropic Society ; 30 faoapitala and dig. 
penaaries for aick and lame, and for delivering poor 
pregnant women; 704 fnendly or benefit societies, 
and institutions for charitable and hnmane purposes ; 
which severid institutions are supported at tiie almost 
incredible snm ot £7b0, 000 yet annum. 

TBAVXI.UWO. — In 1742 the Oxford stage-eoach 
left London at 4bven o’clock in the morning, and 
reached Uxbridge at mid-day. It arrived at High 
Wycombe at five in the evening, where it rested for 
the night ; and proceeded, at the same rate, for the 
seat of learning on the morrow. Here, then, were 
ten hours consumed each day in travelling twenty- 
seven miles ; and nearly two days in performing what 
is now done mth the greatest* ease under six hours. 
To go from ’ London to York — 200 miles — ^nsed to 
take SIX days ; it now occupies twenty hours. From 
London to Exeter, eighty years ago, the 'proprietors 
of coaches promised ** a safe and expeaitious journey 
in a fortnight private carriages now accomplish the 
journey — 175 miles — ^in twenty hours; and the mail 
(the Dcvonport) in seventeen, passing through Wm- 
canton, a new route, within the last month. The 
Manchester “ Telegraph,” from the Bull and Mouth, 
performs her journey, with the greatest regularity, in 
eighteen hours. 

“Till! Forty Footsteps.” — Many years ago, 
when all was flourishing around in its most rural rex- 
dare and peopled pleasantness, there existed one tract 


in a lovely green of meadows, .irhieh nsnally appeared 
deserted ; or, whe^ visited, the Jraman beings dis- 
oerned there were few in number, or most frequently 
only some solitary persons in musing mood, moving 
slowly tbrongh its long grass. To this spot, so gene- 
rally deserted, tradition, had given the name of the 
** Field of Forty Footstep.” 

As that field, like many others, has become lost 
nnder the daily extension of London, and, with it, 
every trace of the awful marks from which it takes its 
name, it may not he uninteresting to our readers, 
perhaps, to rdate a word or two of the tale they told, 
and give some description of the locality of the spot 
in which these footsteps laid. The footsteps were in 
the middle of the field, and forty in number, and not 
a blade of grass would grow upon them.* They are 
said to have been imprinted by the approach and 
straggle of two combatants who had fought and 
perished there, in the dead lock of mutnal hatred. In 
regard to its particular situation, this field was between 
the back of Gower-street and some other meadows 
more to the eastward, and that skirted the lane called 
the Duke of Bedford'* road, at that time running 
northward from the top of Southampton -row, Blooms- 
bury. The first stone of the London University 
was laid at the north-western extremity of this field ; 
and now this mysterious memorial is gone for ever ; 
every blade of grass is effaced from the snrtace of 
the field, and the scathed marks lay buried under 
the feet of youths seeking hononrs from learning and 
wisdom. 


GEMS. 


Tub Country ab it WAS.—There is a sort of 
jileasing melancholy in comparing the habits of former 
times with those of the present day. The contrast is 
nut much, I must confess, in favour of the latter. 
The poorer class were formerly in the haliit of looking 
up to the old halls of our ancestors as places where 
tlic'ir wants would be relieved, tbeir misfortunes 
atti’tkded to, and their injuries redressed. There was 
tlien a tie existing between rich and poor, which 
poverty and distress only made the closer. If sick- 
ness visited a family, ready relief was to be obtained 
fioiti the venerable mansion near the village. If a 
cottager, from misfortune, got behindhand with his 
rent, his kind landlord was always considerate, and in 
cases of death he was the first to console the widow 
and the orphan. If he came to the village church with 
his family, with some degree of state, having his foot- 
men behind the carriage with their formal liveries and 
their bugb and nose^ys, an example of devotion and 
decorum was set, which could not fail to produce an 
influence on the neighbouring peasantry. Littie or 
nothing of this is now to be seen. The old halls of 
our English gentry are fast falling to decay, or are 
occupied by farmers ; and those whose ancestora were 
formerly venerated for their virtues and hospitality, are 
either Uving in crowded cities or imbibing foreign 
manners, drawing their resources from lands which 
they never visit, and from tenants whom they have 
never seen.Wcsss’s Anp/sr's lUmbte*. 

Party Spirit.— Those who have the plague of 
party spirit are not only in a dangerous case them- 
selves, hut they carry about a mortia infection, whioh 
they frequently communicate to others. — Mr,Fteicher. 

Phrbkolooy.— In r^d to the principles of 
phrenology, though 1 at one time believed them to be 
true, 1 have since seen reason to abandon them. In 
proportion as they took root in my mind, I found 
them to exercise a benumbing influence on my focul- 
tiis ; and so far as my observation of others went, the 
practical tendency of the study was any thing but be- 


neficial. In regard to the young, especially, its ten- 
dency was to Inflate the mind, rather than to instruct 
it. I have seen young people, who could not have 
had patience to read the works of Locke, or Boyle, or 
Brown, after skimming the pages of Combe, assame 
airs, at which better disciplined minds would have 
felt ashamed. — Aldt»*9 Lectures on AtAeiem. 

Repj.ection. — ^T here is one sure way of giving 
freshness and importance to the most common-place 
miuums,— that of reflecting on them in direct reference 
to our own state and conduct, to our own past and 
future being. No object, of whatever value, but be- 
comes foreign to us as soon as it is altogetlier uncon- 
nected with oar Intellectual, moral, and spiritual life. 
To be ours, it must be referred to the mind either as 
motive, or consequence, or symptom. He who teac'hes 
men the principles and precepts of spiritual wisdom, 
before their miuds are called off firom foreign objects, 
and turned inward upon tiiemselves, might as 
write, bis instructions, as the sibyl wrote her prophe- 
cies, on the loose leaves of trees, and commit tiiem to 
the mercy of the inconstant winds. In order to learn, 
we must attend ; in order to profit by what we learn, 
we must think, that is, reflect. He only thinks who 
reflects. — Coleridge, 

Dew. — A single dewdrop, however small, furnishes 
in tom gems of all imaginable colours. In one light it 
is a sapphire ; shifting the eye a little, it becomes an 
emerald ; next a to]>az ; then a ruby ; and lastly, when 
viewed so as to reflect the light without rellactuig it, it 
has ^ the splendour of a diamond. But to obtain this 
beautiful display of natural colours, it is necessary to 
take advantage of the morning, whra the beams of the 
newly -risen sun are nearly level with the surface of the 
earth ; and this is the time when the morning birds 
are in tbeir finest song, and when the air and the earth 
are in tbeir greatest freshness, and when all nature 
mingles m one common morning song of gratitude. — 
AfadiV’# Spring. 

Trutb. — ^The first creature of God, in the works of 
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the days, was the light of the sense; the last was the 
light of reason ; and his Sabbath' work, ever since, is 
the illoinination of his Spirit, first, he breathed light 
upon the face of the mattei; or chaos ; then he bi;eatbed 
light into the face of man; and still he breatheth and 
inspireOi light into the face of his chosen. The poet 
that beautiW the sect, that' was otherwise inferm to ^ 
the rest, saith yet ezcdlently well, “ It is a pleasure '* 
to stand upon the diore, and to see ships tossed upon 
the sea ; a pleasure to s^d in the win^w of a castle, 
and to see a battle, and the adventures thereof below ; 
but no pleasure is comparable to the standing upon 
the vantage-ground of truth, (a hill not to be com- 
manded, and where the air is always clear and serene,) 
and to sec the errors, and wanderings, and mists, and 
tempests, rin the vale below:'* so always that thb 
prospect be with pity, and not with swelling or pride. 
Certainly, it is heaven upon earth to have a man’s 
mind move in charity, rest in Providence, and turn 
upon the poles of truth. — Bacon. 

CoNTBMTMBNT.-- It is the general misfortune not to 


LIFE AND 

Claudb db l'Espibb.-- In noble and generous 
minds a breach of friendship induces no breach of 
confidence. L’Espine and an old friend, from whom 
he had the misfortune to be estranged for a time, were 
competitors for the same place. He thus addressed him 
on the occasion : ** Sir, you are soliciting a certain great 
situation, as well as myself. I am weU informed that 
yesterday, in an audience that you had with his majesty, 
you endeavoured to render me suspected by liim. 
Should I put Into his hands the inclosed letters and 
papers of yours, you would be most completely out of 
his favour, and I should get rid of a base and insidious 
enemy. I return them ^ to you. When you wrote 
me these letters, and when you sent me these papers, 
we were friends ; I ought not, then, to make an impro- 
per use of that confidence with which your friendship 
for me at that time inspired you." 

An Intbbpid Sailor. — One glorious instance of 
intrepidity was given, I am happy to say, by an Eng- 
lishman. The French have not published it, but they 
speak of it with due and high admiration. Ihe cap- 
tain of a British merchantman, whose name I am sorry 
I omitted to learn, though he was pointed out to me, 
had confidence enough in his own seamanship to weather 
the whole storm, and when a boat was sent out to bring 
him ashore, he calmly said, " that it was his duty to 
save the ship and cargo if he could, and that he would 
^do his duty." His vessel, a puny-looking thing of 
rome fifty tons, had a crew of five men, '^four of whom 
he sent ashore, tnd retained only one sailor, besides 
his own son, a boy only ten yean old. ** Why retain 
the poor iMid ?" you will say. 1 tell you he was no 
poor child, but a noble boy ; and be persisted in re- 
fusing to leave his father.— CotffphefFs Lettera from 
the South. 

Lord Exkovtb.— -At Portsmouth, some years ago, 
this gallant oflicer was sitti^ alone at dinner, when 
his servant announced to him that an Indiaman had 
struck upor the beach, and was in imminent danger of 
going to pieces. Sir Edward hastened to the shore, 
and found the intelligence correct, and the surf run- 
ning so high that no boat dared venture to board the 
vessel. Sir Edward, addressing himself to the crowd 
on the beach, asked if any of them had heart enough 
to swim off with him to the ship. A young man stepped 
forward to answer the challenge ; and two lines having 
been procured, Sir Edward and the stranger each took 
one, gained the vessel, and after safely landing all on 
board, were the last to return on shore. On stepping 


be content with what we have; not to see or cultivate 
the sources of comfort which, in our personal circum- 
stances, may be realised t ^and not to value what we 
are enjoying, because we have and by the daily use 
of it become in^fferent to it, tiU we learn its import- 
ance by its departing troia us. every^one' would but 
study to extract pleasure firom their means of pleasure, 
however humble, andtdl^ as happy as it is in tiieir 
power to make themselves in thnr situation, without 
looking at other means *t>f glutification which are not 
within their reach, all would e^erience a comfortable 
manhood, and learn, from their own experience, that 
every one may be in this agreeable condition. The 
Apostle presents to us the true and golden rule on this 
subject : ** For I have learned in whatsoever state I 
am, therewith to he content." On this principle, we 
shall find that we mpy all sing with sincerity the 
sensible old song— 

" My mind to me a kingdom is, 

• Such pwfbot Joy therein 1 find." 

—‘Turner. 


MANNERS. 

upon land the gallant admiral, addressing his comrade 
in danger, exclaimed, Give me your hand. Who 
are you? You must sail with me in future.’’ The 
youngs man replied that he was the mate of a collier, 
and that he should hesitate to quit a situation so com- 
fortable for the chance of doubtful promotion. Sir 
Edward overcame his scruples, and this singular intro- 
duction added to the heroes of the British navy an 
officer almost unrivalled in heroic exploits— no less a 
character than Captain Jeremiah Coghlan. <■ 

Tub Oxonians. — In St. John’s College, Oxford, 
there is a very curious portrait of Charles the First, 
drawn with a pen, in such a manner that the lines are 
foniied by verses from the Psalms, and so contrived as 
to contain every psalm. When Charles the Second 
was once at Oxford he was greatly struck with this 
portrait, begged it of the college and provincial, pro- 
mising, in return, to grant them whatever request they 
should make. This they consented to, gave his ma- 
jesty the picture, with the request— that he would 
return it. ‘ 

Paunts of Thomas a Beckbt. — ^Tbe, story of 
Tlion^ a Beclut’s mother is a very singular one. 
His father, Gilbert Becket, who was afterwards a 
fia^miahing citizen, was, in his youth, a soldier in the 
brii^es ; and being taken prisoner, became slave to 
an cihir, or Saracen prince. By degrees he obtained 
the confidence of his master, and was admitted to liis 
company, where he met a personage who became more 
attached to him. This was the emir’s daughter. 
Whether hyher means or not does not appear, but 
after some time he contrived to escane. The lady, 
with her loving heart, followed him. ohe knew (they 
say) but two words of his language— London and Gil- 
bert<f and by repeating the former she obtained a pas- 
sage in a vesfeel, arrived in England, fud found -her 
way to the metropolis. I^e then resort^ to her other 
talisman, and went from street to street pronouncing 
"Gilbert." A crowd collected about her wherever 
she went, asking, of course, a thousand questions, and 
to all she 'had but one answer — "Gilbert, Gilbert" 
She found her faith in it sufficient. Chance, or her 
determined perseverance, brought her at last to the 
street in which he who had won her heart in slavery^ 
was now living in prosperous condition. The crowd 
drew the family to the window. Gilbert Beoket re- 
cognised Iier, and took to his arms his far-come prin- 
<^s, end they were soon after married. 
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EASTERN ABOMINATIONS.— No. II. 


One of the worst evils of &lse religions, and, 
we- may add, of false views of the true religion, 
is, that they are itot only compatible with the 
systematic perpetration of the most atrocious 
crimes, but that, such perpetration— In a' manner 
and to an extent which make one’s blood run 
cold at the very thought — n\B,y be done at the 
command and for the gratification of the loath- 
some idols. ^ There have been few Systems of 
idolatry among rude nations, in which human 
.sacrifices have not formed part of the ceremonial 
by w'hich the benighted worAiippers vidiily hoped 
to expiate their sins. But, in general, these 
unholy rites have been performed with sucii 
horror of '‘-pomp and circumstance,” that they 
Itave not been- general, or, at all events, universal 
incentives to the shedding of blood by the peo- 
ple, in domestic life ; nor did they in Mexico, or 
ill any other place where more terrible, — if greater 
teiror could be found on earth than was dis- 
played in the worship of the war-god of these 
])cople, — tend to .systematic murder. 

Still the abomination, in such cases, is open, 
and its horrors must have some repulsive effect 
on the spectators. In spite of the enchantment 
of the most debasing superstition. But let us 
su]>pose that murder is carried on as a trade, 
aud not as a trade merely, but as the perform- 
ance of a reli^ous duty, by thousands of men,’ 
not only trained to it from their infancy, but fol- 
lowing it by hereditary descent, through many 
gencratiojis, ramified over the whole extent of a 
country containing two hundred millions of in- 
habitants, and remaining not only uiiput down, 
but, in their general system, unknown by a suc- 
cession of governments,* for a number of genera. 
tions, the first of which is beyond the record 
even of tradition , imagine this,^ and imagine, 
farther, that the wholesale murders which these 
bands commit arc not done under the influence 
of any of the ordinary bad pas.sions of human 
natiue, not from revenge, from the desire of ! 
concealing robbery, or from the maddening-influ- 
ence of any tradition, but in the most perfect calm- 
ness and coolness of blood, as a trade regularly 
studied, and a duty the neglect of which would 
bring upon them the displeasurwlimf vengeance 
of the divinity which tliey adore; and when^ou 
have imagined these, and magnified them as far 
as the utmost extent of your wonder can reach, 
you will have some faint idea of the monstrous 
depravity which can be perpetrated, not only 
without violating the statutes of a false religion, 
but which may be grafted upon it^fis part and ' 
parcel of its ordinances. j 

Yet again, imagine a party of travellers, — a I 
prince and his retinue a company of merchants, I 
or any other travellers whatsoever, — ^imagine them ^ 
to be joined on the road by other travellers of ' 
[No. 20. May 17, 1887.— 2rf.] Vot. i. ! 


the most sober deportment, and the most agiee- 
able manners, who shall act with 'all the courtesy 
of brothers, and be folfemost in supporting the 
weary, and in beguiling the tediousness of the 
road ; imagine the strangers to proceed for hun- 
dreds of miles, and to become more kind and 
agreeable every day, till, on arriving at some 
lonely place, they should recommend a halt of 
the whole party for refreshment ; while one or 
two of the strangers were amusing each of the 
travellers, a third one should come beliind*^ and 
strangle each his man, the others assisting, and 
all so thoroughly bred in the art of murdering, 
that strong and weak, armed and unarmed, are 
all alike — ^for none but the murderers themselves 
know tlie mode of proceeding, and so none can 
guard (gainst them. Imagine this catastrophe 
to take place in less time than is required for 
reading the notice of it ; that none is left to tell 
the tale, not so much as a dog to find tlie grave 
of itb late ma.c!tcr, and that not the slightest sus- 
picion Ls excited, — and you will have some notion 
of the murderous practice of the Thugs of India, 
to which, as a regular and systematic trade, the 
name “ Thuggee ” is given. 

It appears that Thuggee has been a regular 
trade, descending from father to son, as most 
trades do nii India, and that there have been 
organized bands of Thugs, in communication 
with each other, established over the whole coun- 
try, from the southern cape to the northern 
mountains, from time iinincmorial ; and yet that 
tile great body of the Indian population, as well 
as the various governments under W'hicli India 
has successively been, have known very little 
tthout them, and that none of the latter have 
taken any steps whatever for putting them down, 
until the year 1^81, when Lord William Ben- 
tinck organised a plan for the clearing of the 
country of perhaps the most atrocious pest with 
whigh a country was ever infested. 

Some idea of the great ignorance in which tlio 
British government in India was in respecting** 
them/ may be gathered from the fact that, m tin* 
second ediriou of Hamilton’s “ Indian Gazetteer,” 
published in 1828, the following is all that is 
said of them : — Thugs — a notorious class of 
public robbers in thef upper provinces of Hindos- 
tan." Instead of this, the Thugs are not “ pub- 
lic” in any sen.se of the word, but more secret 
in their operations than any other ni^n whatso- 
ever, for they never act but when they are sure 
of their victims, and when their scouts prevent 
the possibility of their being surprised ; and they 
leave none to tell the tale, aud no Vestige of the 
murder. They arc not “ robbers,” that is, though 
they do take the property of those whom they 
murder, they commit the murder whether the 
parties murdered have any property with them 
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or not. They are not confined to the “ upj>er 
provinces, ” for they are fully as iiumeroua of 
higher or purer caste, — as themselves 8ay,-^nd, 
in all probability, of longer standing in the' Dec- 
can than in the north of India. 

This ignorance of the numbers, the organisap 
tion, and the proceedings of the Thugs, appears 
to us perfectly astonishing ; and yet it was only 
from thetnselves thut any knowledge could be 
obtidned ; and it appears that none but the Eng- 
lish gmtcmm^nt, after peace enabled that govern- 
ment to turn its attention to the welfare of the 
people ofi India, had energy and power enough 
to sift the matter to the bottom, and organise a 
system for the abolition of Thuggee. The mea- 
sures which were taken by the government were 
most vigorous, and, from 1831 to October 1835, 
one thousand five hundred and sixty-two were 
accused of Thuggee, of whom three hundred and 
eighty-two were hanged, and nine hundred and 
eighty-six banished or imprisoned for life. 

The first complete account of the Thugs was 
published at Calcutta in 1836, and the first 
general announcement of it to the British public 
was given in the “Edinburgh Review,” for 
January 1837, from the article in which we 
have taken the greater part of our informs^tion, 
though the “ Review " does not touch upon some 
points, which we consider as being of very deep 
and general Interest. 

If the Thugs were merely robbers, living by 
plunder, and murdering to conceal their doings 
from the law, we might find corresponding bands 
in otiier ill-regulated countries — in Spain, in 
Cisalpine Italy, and other places. But all these 
live as outcasts from society, and are obliged at 
all times to conceal themselves in the fastnesses 
of the rocks, or the foresta ; whereas the Thugs 
inhabit villages, and lead regular, and, according 
to the religion of their country, exemplary lives ; 
and, excepting that murder whiGh they follow as 
a trade and a religious performance jointly, they 
not only abstain from crimes, but hold the com- 
mission of them in abhorrence. A Thug is a 
.'’yatematic murderer, and yet he never by any 
chance commits what we call murder, that is, he 
never commits the crime for the gratification of 
revenge, or of any other of what wd call the 
lawless passions. * ' 

It is this which constitutes 1116 grand enormity 
of the system, and which pleads more strongly 
in favour of the Christian religion .than the 
tongues of a thousand of the most earnest and 
eloquent preachers. Under its heavenly in- 
fluence, a man cannot be a murderer without 
being at the same time an outcast from society. 
But a Hindd can ; and so can a Mohamedan ; 
though the religion of Mohamed .f^ not an 
itlolatry, but a fAcism, and a theism^ evidently 
taken at second-hand from the Bible. ^In Northern 
India, very many of the Thugs are Mohamedans, 
not in practice only, and as thou^ they were 


men outcast and estranged from all that is decent 
in society, but as men of orderly conduct in 
general matters, who would shrink from the per- 
petration of any ordinary crime, and look upon 
murder, committed in any other way than the 
practice of Thuggee, with horror and detesta- 
tion. And they so far depart from tlie declara- 
tion of ** there is one God ’* of ’the Koran, that 
they actually believe in the rival goddess, at 
whose command, and for the propitiation of 
whom. Thuggee is perpetrated. Thus, while Mo- 
hamedism is not an idolatry in any sense of the 
term, and while it is really a moral system, and 
its Worshippers are conspicuous fur their morality, 
it can be made to fall in with the very worst 
parts of the very worst system of idolatry, and 
yet the mant in whose case it does this, can 
remain as good a Mohamedan as ever. Chris- 
tianity cannot be so linked with iniquity, even in 
the most corrupt of its forms ; and herein is one 
of the very strongest proofs of its Divine origin. 
An apostate from the faith of the Gospel may be 
a murderer, or the perpetrator of any crime of 
passion ; but such a renegade never could be a 
Thug. Even if he has known the precepts of 
the Gospel, as merely human knowledge, without 
any of that more high and holy feeling wliich 
sanctifies the spirit, there is a barb of “ the 
arrow of the Almighty within him,’* — afire which 
will not quench, that tortures him in the perpe- 
tmtion of the most concealed and profitable 
crime. How it may be in the case of a sort of 
moral Thuggee, in which the characters of men 
are murdered, professedly fur the advuneenicut 
even of this pure and holy religion, we pretend 
not to say ; but wc must admit that this is the 
besetting sin of not a few of the pretendedly 
zealous in the cause of Christianity, and wc must 
follow the advice of the profane poet, at whose 
name they would writhe, and 

“ Leave them to Heaven, and to tho thorns that lodge 
la their own broaata, to pnek and sting them ’* 

According to this, the religious, and on many 
accounts the most important, view of the matter, 
we may, in the first place, mention the pretended 
Divine sanction which there is for this systematic 
murder. Now, any of our readers who are at all 
acquainted with Hindu mythology, must be 
aware that, among the countless muster of false, 
and not only false but ridiculous and abominable 
divinities, there is one which stands high in 
abomination over the rest, revolting and abomi- 
nable ^ the majority are. We pass over the 
“ Lingam,” and others which are only revoltingly 
gross, without any thing or much of cruelty in 
them; and we also pass over Siva, or Mabadeo, 
the male destroyer, to the female, with the many 
names— Kalee Durga, Devee, (or Davey,) Bhu- 
wanee, and various other titles— who is the fabled 
consort of Siva, and, as such, the goddess of 
destruction. Many of the rites in the worship 
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uf this goddess are of the most revoltiog charac- 
ter ; and her historf, into the details of which 
we are not in the meantime called upon to enter, 
is a long and intricate one. At present we have, 
however, to consider her only as the divine 
patroness of the Thugs ; and viewing her as such, 
the following is a brief outline of the fable .• — 

In an early age of the world — it must be 
understood that Production and Hmc are 
strangely blended together with Destruction, in 
the character of Devee, and that the moral of 
the fable, absurd as the literal version seems, 
is one upon which wisdom might meditate, not 
unprofitably, for a month ^n a very early age 
of the world, Runkert Beej Danu, a gigantic 
demon, to whose middle the depths of the ocean 
scarcely reached, stalked all over, tlie world, 
destroying the human race as soon as they were 
born or even created. This was robbing Siva 
and Devee of “ their lawful prey and so the 
goddess cut down the demon. But every drop 
of bis blood instantly produced another demon ; 
and though they were also cut down by the 
goddess, every drop of tlic blood of each of them 
still produced another. Thus the number of 
demons went on in a geometrical progression, , 
the ratio of which was the number of drops ofl 
blood m a giant, whose waist the depths of the ' 
ocean hardly reached. This was an increase 
uitli which no llesli-and-hlood (for all the gods 


of the Hindus are flesh and bbod, except the 
mystic Oon) goddess could contend. Devee, 
however, tugged at it till she was fairly worn out. 
When ‘she could do no more by her own personal 
exertions, she brushed penpiration off one of 
her arms, and formed two men of it. To each of 
these she gave a handkerchief, and commanded 
them to put all the demons to death therewith, 
taking care that one drop of blood should not 
be shed. The men obeyed, and the demons 
were speedily strangled, without any repro- 
duction. 

This great work being accomplished to the 
satisfaction of the goddess, and the safety of 
mankind, the two men offered to return the 
handkerchiefs to Devee ; but she desired them to 
keep the handkerchiefs, as the instruments of a 
trade by which their posterity were to earn their 
inheritance, and to strangle men with those 
handkerchiefs, as they had strangled the demons, 
and live by the plunder they acquired ; and, hav- 
ing been the means of enabling the world to gel 
provided with men by the destruction of the 
demons, their posterity would be entitled to 
take a few for their own use. 

Such IS tile foundation of Thuggee in the 
mythology ; but there are some reflections arising 
out of it, as well as some other matters in the 
history of the Thugs, that will require a future 
notice. 


TALES OF THE INN KITCHEN.— No. HI. 


WiiFN the narrator had finished the story of 
the becalmed ship, it was evident that each was 
absorbed in the deep interest which had been 
excited. No one seemed willing to intrude 
biinsclf on the company. At length, the fire 
ba\ ing been replenished, unanimous wishes were 
expressed that a gentleman who had yet said 
little should unfold his tale. With some diifi- 
dence he proceeded with the followiiig ac- 
count of * 

THE DESERTER. 

His mother was a widow. Sad and lonely is the 
state of the woman who has wept in the bitterness 
of her soul over the grave of the husband of her 
youth ; who has gaxed around her in her home, 
once so happy and cheerful when Ae was there, 
and, while every object that meets her gase re- 
minds her of the departed, feels that with the 
world she must struggle alone. Such was the 
situation of the mother of George Hayward 
when he had obtained his ninth year, and his 
sister Ellen her seventh. Early and late was that 
poor woman employed, in order to obtain a 
livelihood for iierself and children ; and, regard- 
less of the expenditure of her own strength, 
seemed only desirous to live for their happiness. 


Such iustances are not rarely to be met with ; 
and were the cottages of those in the humbler 
walks of life to be visited, the premature old 
age of many, worn Out by incessant toil and 
continued care, would testify the self-devo- 
tion with which tiiey had laboured for their off- 
.spring. 

When George Hayward had arrived at the age 
of nineteen, his fine manly figure, his desperate 
boldness, and great strength, distinguished hhp , 
irom his companions ; and no small emulation 
was manifested by the belles of the village green 
to share in his smiles and regards. His mother 
gazed on him with maternal pride, and nourished 
the hope* that his (Presence would cheer her spirit 
as she descended tolthe grave, and that he, for 
whom she had toiled even beyond her strength, 
would minister to her' wants when she herself 
was no longer able. Alas! how soqp do our 
pleasant dreams vanish ! How often is the cup of 
happiness, which seemed almost to touch our lips, 
dashed rudely to the ground! In an evil hour, 
at a distant town, whither he had gone to a fur 
which was annually held there, he enlisled ; and 
there being at that time a demand for strong and 
able young men, and the sum required to pur- 
chase his discharge being greater than could be 
X 2 
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met, he wee obliged, after a short and agonising 
interview with his mother and sister, to accom- 
pany the recruiting party to the head-quarters of 
the regiment. 

The grief of the widow^was uncontrolable ; the 
shock had been so unexpected, and the departure 
of her son so sudden, that it appeared like a 
dream. Alas! for the sorrowing mother, it was 
too true I George, in the novelty of the scenes 
through which he passed, and in the attention he 
was constrained to give to his duties, had not the 
opportunity afforded him for nursing that pining 
regret which the separation from his family, 
under circumstances so unexpected and painful, 
had awakened. But when that excitement, 
which the inflated language of the sergeant who 
enlisted him had created, and under which lie 
had accepted the bounty money, had subsided, 
he began to find his situatipn less pleasant than 
he had expected, and the restraints under which 
he was put more irksome than he had anticipated. 

Tilings went on thus for some months, and 
he found his dislike to the military life daily 
increasing. A refusal of leave of absence for a 
stiort period added to his discontent, and the 
daily expectation of embarking for Ireland, for 
three years* service, made him determine upon 
some expedient to effect his wish of visMng his 
native village. This he soon afterwards found 
moans of accomplishing. 

One evening the light of the setting sun was 
playing on the window of the widow Hayward’s 
cottage, and she sat at the door watching her 
daughter as she tied up some roses that a passing 
shower had bent to tlie ground. The air was 
redolent of sweetness, and the soft breeze, as it 
played round the pale features of tiie motlier, 
seemed to fan iicr into a momentary forgetful- 
ness. Ellen, as slie bent over her flowers to 
inhale tiieir evening fragrance, started as she 
heard her name pronounced by a familiar voice, 
and turning her bead in the direction wlicnce 
the sound proceeded, saw a man walking up the 
little narrow paUi that led to the front of the 
ci^OUage. At first the sun shone so brightly be- 
fore her that she was unable to distinguish the 
features of the visitant, and it was not until he 
had come within two or three paces of her that 
she recognised her brother George. A joyful 
cry of welcome, as she ran to his arms, anhounced 
to her mother the unexpected arrival of her son. 
She pressed him to her heart and wept in silence. 
That night, as she looked on the fine manly fonn 
of her boy, seen to perfection in the regimental 
dress he wore, her blue eye sparkled with de- 
light ; she saw before her the living semblance 
of him whose death she had never ceased to 
mourn, and her mind reverted to the happy 
days of her youth, when she listened to his 
first professions of attachment, and to the plans 
he proposed for their future settlement in 
life. 


Long did the mother and the daughter listen 
to the accounts which George gave of what he 
had seen ; and the village clock had tolled the 
hour of midnight before the party in the cottage 
had retired to rest. As the widow, blest once 
more with the presence of her child, laid her head 
on her pillow, fervently did she pour forth iter 
thanks to her God for having thus answered her 
daily requests. 

The next morning George went not out of the 
house, and desired that his arrival might not be 
made known to his former companions and friends 
that day, as his journey on the previous one had 
been weary and long, and he felt unequal to any 
further excitement. Three days elapsed from 
the period of his return, and none but the in- 
mates of the, cottage os yet knew of his arrival. 
A continued indisposition was alleged as a 
reason for still keeping his visit a secret, and 
this satisfied the mother. But Ellen had noticed, 
on the evening he so unexpectedly ajipearcd, 
that he started more than once as the wind 
howled through the trees, and shook the gate 
that led to the garden before the house; and 
that when footsteps were heard in the direction 
of the cottage he turned pale, and showed signs 
of evident agitation. More than once she asked 
him if he were ill, and received for answer, that 
he had not yet recovered from the effects of the 
exertions he had made to reach home that night , 
and this plausible reason, by which he endeavour- 
ed to account for the nervous feeling he liad 
miuiifested, was admitted. 

On the fourth morning, as he sat with his 
mother and Ellen at breakfast, the two former 
turned from the little window, and the latter seeing 
immediately opposite to it a bright glancing of 
steel, in the narrow lane before the cottage, called 
forth an exclamation of surprise from his sister. 
Her brother marked the direction in which she 
had looked — the cup which he held dropped from 
his hand, that trembled with excessive violence, 
and sinking on the chair, he faintly exclaimed. 

Mother, 1 ,pm lost.” At first she was unable to 
divine the meaning of his words, but supposed he 
had been seized by sudden illness, but, as she 
rose to go to him, the door suddenly opened, and 
three soldiers with muskets, and bayonets fixed, 
entered the house. The man who appeared the 
leader of the party, laying his hand on the 
shoulder of George, smd, Surrender, you are our 
prisoner.” His mother, trembling with surprise, 
and doubt, and dread, inquired, ** What does all 
this mean?" “My good woman," said the man, 

“ we have come after our old comrade, who has 
left us after the French fashion." The poor 
widow understood him not, and looked at him 
as unconscious of his meaning. He saw lie was 
not understood, and immediately added “ Your 
son is arrested as a ‘ Deserter.’" 

That one word entered into lier soul, and for 
a time she lost a sense of her wretchedness and 
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misery in forgetfulness. Long did she lay in 
that state, too long for the impatience of the 
speaker of the purty that had been sent in pursuit 
of George. 

** You must leave her,” sud he ; " we must be 
going ; there is a long march before us to-day.” 

** Leave her thus!” said George, as he looked 
on his mother, pale and senseless ; ** Brute ! 
though I may have been false to my king, I can- 
not be unnatural to her that bore me and 
again he looked, and as the sobs of his sister fell 
on his car, the big tears chased each other down 
his cheeks. He thought not of himself— of the 
ignominy and shame that would be heaped upon 
him for his dereliction of duty — of the pain of a 
disgraceful punishment, or the labour and sorrows 
of a distant exile ; — he thought not of these, but 
of* his poor, broken-hearted, widowed mother, of 
his cherished and beloved sister, and of the in- 
tense and bitter anguish that would seize them 
when his fate was known. None would be near 
who could weep for him ; for at most his unhappy 
state would awaken but a sigh in the bosom of a 
stranger j but they — the loved ones— would sor- 
row with a grief more consuming, and an agony 
more keen. 

As Ills mother slowly opened her eyes, she 
gazed on her first-born, and with a piteous 
lainoiitation, turning to the soldiers, exclaimed, 

“ 0 ! do not take iny poor boy from me, to lead 
him to those who will not think of a widowed 
mother’s anguish— who will not spare him in their 
iminshinent. 0! do not take him from me, or 1 
shall see him no more.” 

“ Our orders are strict,” said the soldier, we 
d.iro n(»t disobey,” and when he looked on the 
woman, as she hung pale and weeping over her 
eiiihl, even his heart was touched, and he wiped 
away a tear. 

Sad was the parting that then took place. 
The mother foreboded it would be the last; and 
as between his guard her son left that once happy 
cottage, to proceed to the town in which the 
regiment was located, she deemed that his long 
and allectionate farewell embrace was the lost. 

A court-martial found him guilty, and, as a 
punishment, he was consigned to a company that 
was leaving England for one of the colonial 
stations in Africa. 

This intelligence was communicated to the 
relatives of tlic unhappy man ; and a faint gleam 
of hope was afforded, that good conduct and strict 
obedience might shorten the time of expatriation, 
and that yet again he might visit the land of his 
fathers, and the home of his youth. His mother 
bowed her head, and wept long and bitterly, but 
murmured not. When Ellen endeavoured to 
cheer her drooping spirits by reminding her of 
the hope which had been given them of yet once 
more beholding him, she shook her head incredu- 
lously, and her lips moved silently in prayer. 

The next spring again brought life, and ver- 


dure, and beauty to the earth. The trees, that had 
been stript of their foliage by the autumn winds 
and the winter frosts, put on afresh their green 
livery: and as the sunbeams glaneed on the young 
bursting leaves, and the vernal music of the woods 
was beard, all was aiymatioA, and activity, and 
life. Tlie wild roses were shedding their perfume, 
and the gay little parterre, which George had 
formed for his sister in their garden, was beginning 
to look beautiful with the rich colouring of some 
early flowers. But the reviving year brought not 
with it health and renovated strength for the 
bereft and widowed mother. Her increasing 
feebleness called forth all the attentioniSof Ellen, 
and cheerfully and affectionately were they mani- 
fested. Gradually the invalid grew worse, and 
drew rapidly near to her last hour. 

It was on a bright evening in May, as, raised 
on pillows, she had been looking at the beautiful 
fairy clouds that hung round the sun as he sunk 
in the western sky. Her hand was placed on 
her Bible — that book which had been her com- 
panion and consolation in her first painful trial, 
and from which she had never failed to derive 
comfort and peace in her subsequent sorrows. 
Strengthened by the promises which a com- 
passionate Saviour had given for the support of 
his servants in their earthly pilgrimage, she had 
been upborne under every dispensation, and had 
meekly bowed to the will of Him whom she knew 
to be “ too wise to err, too good to be unkind.” 
Her daughter — her only remaining child — had 
just been reading to her ; and as she finished, left 
tlie book on the bed, and busied herself about 
some domestic concerns. When she returned to 
the bedside of her mother, she found her much 
weaker than she had expected. Tliat weakness 
increased to an alarming degree, and an aged 
neighbour, who was then witli Ellen, suggested 
the propriety of sending for the medical attend- 
ant, to whose care her mother had been com- 
mitted. He came— but the hand of death was 
upon her, and ut midnight her spirit passed 
away. 

They laid her beside her husband, and a 
distant relative received the destitute orpharTTo” 
his house, and watched over her with the affection 
)f a parent. The unremitting attention she had 
bestowed upon her mother recommended her to 
the kindness and sympathy of her surviving 
friends. 

Fifteen years rolled away, and Ellen had be- 
come the wife of a young man, living in the 
village where she had formerly resided. One 
afternoon, a stranger was seen, with slosiTand falter- 
ing step, taking his way to the village churclv* 
yard. 

As he entered the little pathway that led to 
the church, he stopped for a moment to look 
around him, and the deep emotion that was 
visible on liis countenance evinced he was not a 
passing traveller or an uninterested visitant. He 
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bent bie st9ps towards a distant part of the hal- 
lowed ground, and stood by a grave on which 
two young children were playing, and laying 
down a bundle he had held in his hand, sat on 
the green mound of earth, around which' some 
young flowers were growing, and bent his head 
and. wept. The children, who had observed this 
conduct, and were alarmed at the appearance of 
a stranger there, ran to thmr mother, who, with 
an infant, was sitting on a rustic seat that en- 
circled a huge elm at the corner of the church- 
yard, and told her a man was sitting on their 
grandmother’s grave and weeping bitterly. Tlie 
mother arose, and hastening to the spot, perceived 
him bending over the place where the ashes of 
one very dear to her were reposing ; and wonder- 
ing what could have awakened such an interest 
in the bo§om of a stranger, drew near to inquire 
who he was. As she approached him he lifted 
up his head, and, uttering an exclamation of 
surprise, sprung forward to meet her. Slie looked 
— she could not be mistaken — though the sun had 
deeply shaded his brow, and he seemed tottering 
with weakness,— it was her brother George. 

He bad at length returned to his home, and 


his first steps were directed to tho spot where 
he knew Itis mother was buried,— near to the grave 
of bis father— and having arrived there, he gave 
way to the passionate burst of grief whiph had 
attracted the observation of the children. 

Led borne to the house of his sister, he re- 
counted the various events that had befallen him 
ill a distant land ; and told her that after years 
of toil and labour, he was at length dischvged 
from the service through increasing debility. 
The air of bis native land had greatly revived 
him, and he had found means to convey himse)! 
to his native village. He arrived there but to 
die. His once vigorous constitution had been 
broken by incessant duties under a burning sun, 
and a short time posterior to his return to the 
village of his birth, George Hayward sunk into a 
premature grave. The children of his sister still 
plant wild flowers around the spot where he 
sleeps, and Ellen often stands by, as they are 
engaged in this affecting employment, and wakes 
a sigh to the remembrance of former days, before 
her brother had taken the rash and inconsiderate 
step that hastened the death of his mother, and 
accelerated his own. 


THE COSMOGONY OF MOSES. 

ARTICLE III. 


The first object which reveals itself to our 
astonished view, is light, the beginniiig of the 
creation of God. During the reign of obscurity, 
silence, and solitude, articulate sounds are heard 
through every region of tlie vast profound. Je- 
hovah speaks, “ Let there be light,” and instantly 
the brightest image of himself starts into being, 
and darkness, one of the properties of the chaotic 
state, files away. Thus the Creator manifested 
himself in the light, which was , in its turn to 
make manifest every other creature of his power. 
And what did this new-born ligut disclose? The 
antecedent reign, till now invisible, of confusion 
and discord. And what is this wonderful prim- 
eval production of the Almighty, which, emitted 
•thraugh the whole extent of creation, diffuses 
universal and unspeakable joy. Too simple to 
be described, too glorious to be embellished, too 
mysterious to be explmned, and, alas ! too com- 
mon to be prized. 1 must content myself with 
suggesting a few of its more obvious qualities. 
Its nature and essence, who is able to u^old? 

TbeJSrst and most striking quality of light is, 
its power of communication. As the Uncreated 
has comitfanicated himself to created light, his 
brightest image here below, so light again com- 
municates a secondary image wheresoever it falls. 
Some bodies are indeed more susceptible of the 
impression of light than others. Such as are 
pellucid, easily transmit the rays ; such as are 
polished, easily reflect them, and from one to 
another, in similar direction, without end. But 


even the most opaque and colourless substances 
are, to a certain degree, enlivened, irradiated, 
tinged by the rays of the sun fttlliiig upon them. 
The gilded palace reflects, indeed, a brighter 
lustre, but the dun cottage refuses not to .yield 
its sombre, dusky acknowledgment, that the 
glorious orb of day has arisen upon it. The 
gaudy butterfly and the drowsy beetle ; the blue 
violet, the yellow jonquil ; the sapphire, the 
emerald, the topaz, each in his degree, receives 
and communicates the light. In tho dark, all 
are of one hue; nothing is received, and con- 
sequently nothing can be ^ven back. 

Secondly. Another remarkable property of 
light is, the inconceivable velocity of its motion. 
Display but a glimmering taper from the summit 
of a tower, at the dark hour of midnight, and 
with the rapidity of thought it reaches the eye 
stationed on a distant mountain, though valleys, 
and rivers, and seas intervene. Behold, the sun 
arises ; and in less time than is requisite to 
reduce his distance from the ear^h, in diameters 
of our globe, to leagues, and from leagues to 
miles, to write down and to recite the sum, I am 
already cheered with bis rays, and “feel his 
sovereign vital lamp.” What do you think is 
the fact here, — a fact as demonstrably certain as 
that two added to three amount to five ? Light 
travels down to us from the sun, in a space of 
time somewhat less than eight minutes, say the 
half of a quarter of an hour : of this portion of 
time you We a distinct idea, but of the dis> 
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tence, and conaequently the rapidity of light’s 
progress, you can absolutely form no. idea at all ; 
it is expressed to the eye indeed by ciphers, 
and to the ear by sounds, but thought is lost 
while it attempts the computation ; the distance 
is 71,730,000 miles. 

Let me illustrate this by an example. From 
London to Bath is 106 miles. The speediest of 
our modes of conveyance requires more than 
14 hours to perform that distance. The cir- 
cumference of the globe is about 24,000 miles. 
Were it possible then to travel round the globe 
without the interruption of a single instant, at 
the rate of the speediest carriage it would re- 
quire 130 days of 24 houss each, to perform a 
single round ; this multiplied by 3000, the dis- 
tance of the sun being so many times the cir- 
cumference of the globe, produces 1077 years, 
the time requisite to perform a distance equal to 
that of the sun, without a moment’s interruption, 
and at the speediest rate of travelling, Now, 
light travels through that prodigious distance in 
little more than seven minutes; its velocity there- 
fore far exceeds all human comprehension : strik- 
ing representation of that inconceivable, that 
awful rapidity, with which the Creator commu- 
nicates himself to his creatures I Even light 
requires time to run its race; but before the 
fountain of light, distance is swallowed up and 
time IS lost. 

A third singular quality of this wonderful, this 
glorious creature of God, is, that notwithstanding 
its motion is thus inconceivably rapid, it is not 
only perfectly harmless, but highly grateful and 
.sulutarj'. The motion of every other body, when 
violently accelerated, carries death and destruc- 
tion along with it. A globe of iron hurled from 
the engine by the force of gunpowder, pierces 
through ribs of solid oak, and shatters to atoms 
the flinty rock. The river, swelled by the tor- 
rent from the mountain, with resistless impetu- 
osity sweeps before it the well-compacted bridge, 
the shepherd and his flock, the husbandman and 
his harvest, the mechanic and his forgo. Let air, 
" thin air,’’ he excited into more than ordinary 
speed, and it gradually rises from the pleasant 
breeze, to the brisk gale, to the stormy wind, to 
the roaring tempest, to the merciless hurricane ; 
the cedar of Lebanon is tom up by the roots, 
the ocean rages, and proud victorious navies arc 
buried in the deep. But what is the rapidity of 
any, of all these, compared to that of light ? Yet 
Ood has tempered its rapidity so, that the moat 
delicate of our organs, the eye, not only sustains 
no injury, but derives unspeakable benefit and 
delight, from this instantaneous transmission of its 
rays. But that same God can, when he will, 
arm it too with sudden and irresistible death. 
See, it bursts from yonder thundery cloud, and 
“ the cloud-capt tower ” is rent from the summit 
to the foundation ; it falls on hapless man, and 
the marrow, and the solid bone which contains 


the marrow, are melted away before it. Pleasing, 
awful, view of the God of justice, of the God of 
love I a consuming fire, a lambent flame ! In- 
teres^g and instructive view of the sovereign 
power which he possesses, which he exercises 
over every creature, tp make it a weH-spring of 
delight, or a mmister of vengeance ] Gflorious 
display of mercy overflowing, but judgment re- 
strained I Light, an universal, perennial, per- 
manent source of life and joy, but only in a 
few rarer transient instances, the instrument of 
death. ^ 

Fourth. Anotherprecious and important quality 
of light is, its furnishing man with an* extensive 
and useful power of discriminating object from 
object ; and to this end Providence has graciously 
supplied him with an organ completely adapted 
to the exercise of this power. Let light be 
withdrawn, and this fair and well-ordered frame 
of .nature reverts to •chaos;, '* ancient night” re- 
sumes iier murky empire ; every thing is con- 
founded : for what is beauty not seen ? what is 
order and harmony not understood ? And 
nothing can be seen without light, nothing under- 
stood or distinguished unless the medium be 
clear. The range of our other senses, how con- 
tracted it IS ! The. objects of taste and touch, in 
order to be discerned, must be closely applied to 
their respective organs; those of smelling affect 
us only when brought very near ; sound grows 
fainter and fainter with distance, and a very few 
leagues remote fades and dies ; but the eye, 
aided by light, darts like lightning from pole to 
pole, measures the planets, discriminates the 
fixed stars, lyliose distance far transcends that of 
the sun ; it knows no boundary but the flaming 
boundaries of the world. 

With equal facility and advantage it is enabled 
to contract its sphere ; it descends from heaven 
to earth, from the distant mountain’s summit to 
tlie adjacent plain ; it wanders over the en- 
amelled mead, *dwells with ever new deliglit on 
the ** human face divine,” mices the path of the 
crawling insect. The eye lends additional value 
to the objects of our other senses ; the fragrance 
of the rose is greatly enhanced by the display 
its beautiful and varied tints ; the relish of what 
we eat and drink becomes more exquisite, or 
more insipid and disgusting, according as the eye 
is pleased, or offended ; the polish of the marble, 
the softness of the downy peach, are more grate- 
ful to the touch, from the concurring testimony 
of the other sense ; and even music, thougl* 
more independent on vision than the rest, music, 
at all seasons delightful, gives still more delight 
when we behold the animated look, elegant form, 
the graceful air of the person who sings or plays. 
But the value and use of this precious organ 
wholly depend on the presence of lighit. To be 
m the dark is the same thing’with being blind. 
We are reduced to the narrow, comfortles<i, un- 
certain, timid sphere of the prisoner in his dun- 
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geon, incapable of distinguishing friend fro^’ foe, 
“ presented with an universal blank, and wisdom 
at one entrance quite siiut out.** ^ 

Fifth. Another property of light is Hs .union 
with heat. Reflected light is not indeed pos- 
sessed of this quality, or, only in a very inferior 
degree; but light, issuing iinmedi&tely from a 
luminous body,, has a certain degree of warmth 
08 well as of lustre ; and every body, excited to 
a certain degree of heat, likewise emits rays of 
light. Anci( what must be the mips of united 
light and heat, treasured up in yonder glorious 
orb, “ of ..this great world the eye and soul,” to 
admit of t^uch an amazing and inces^nt estlpen- 
diture in all directions, and to remain jundi- 
minished, unexhausted, by a constant efflux of 
almost"' six thousand years ! Blessed arrange- 
ment of eternal Pro\idcnce ! Tlie same luminary 
which ^rfadiatcs uiy path, and directs me how to 
escape .the snare, the presipice, the enemy, in 
unbounded profusion dispenses the vital fluid 
which cherishes and supports universal nature, 
inaiiitaliis the current in tlie stream, multiplies 
and matures the golden harvest, feeds the lamp 
of. life! Blessed union, the happiest image of 
Deity here below, vitality and direction in one ; 
a quickening and an inforiniug spirit ; the prin- 
ciple that puts in motion, and which conducts 
that motion aright. Adorable, Divine skill, which 
tins planted the habitation of man precisely at 
ttie point that terminates the extremes of hut 
and cold, of oppressive effulgence and glimmer- 
ing obscurity ; which has so completely adapted 
the distance, the position, the motion of our globe 
to the various nature, demands, an^ exertions of 
its various regions, and their various inhabitants, 
universally guarding against the too little and the 
too much ! “ Great and marvellous are thy works 
Lord God Almighty I .Tust and true arc all thy 
ways, thou King of saints ! ” < ^ 

That 1 may not multiply ^particulars to CV' 
liaugt your patience, and distract ybur attention,'>| 
1 shall subjoin one mure of the important pro- 
perties ot light, namely, 

Sixth. The wonderful facility with which it 
•MIT' be propagated. Behold how great a mat- 
ter a little fire kindleth.” A little spark elicited 
by the stroke of steel from the bosom of the 
hint, is sufficient to set on fire the course of 
nature. Though all material fire were exhausted, 
extinguished, with the assistance of one of those 
little bits of glass, by which weakness of sight is 
relieved, and a moment’s sunshine, and furnished 
with a small portion of combustible matter, I can 
open to myself a new source of light, and, with it, 
of heat, which may be extended, and extended 
without limitation. Nay, the friction of one stick 
upon another will at length be excited into a flame, 
and supply materials of unbounded conflagrarion. 
'rium, heaven from above,* and the surface, nay 
the bowels of the earth beneath, facilitate the 
)>roduction of tliU salutary, this destructive ele- 


wluch -now animates, and ere long shall 
devour jliha*world. 

Having introduceid these just, philosophical, 
and beautiful .observations# to illustrate the pro- 
perties of light, let us now avail ourselves of it, 
in ordel: to trace the progress of creation, in 
which it was employed as a powerful agent. As 
we have intimated, its virgin beams first fell on 
bbaos; and then the wondrous change began 
which gradually revealed beauty, magnificence, 
order, find fertility. We have already enumerated 
the wqrks of the several days, without descanting 
upon any of them, with the exception of the 
first. That of the second principally regarded 
the arrangement and distribution of the great mass 
of matter, which constitutes the substance of the 
earth, into the various elements which were ne- 
cessary to roAder it a scene of fertility and life ; 
the determination of its form into that of a globe, 
distinguished by mountains and valleys, sens and 
rivers, continents and islands, of the diurnal 
motion round its own axis, and of whatever was 
requisite to establish its connexion with the 
planetary system of which it was henceforth to 
become a constituent part. How much of that 
planetary system was, during the same period, 
operated upon in a similar manner by the plastic 
energy of the Almighty, we are not informed ; 
though it is not improbable that the sun and 
every planet underwent, at the same time, a 
transfonnation analogous to their peculiar cha- 
racters and several relations to each other. On 
the 'third day, creation assumed its verdant 
livery ; and the earth rolled in its orbit clothed 
in living green, while its oceans and rivers re- 
flected a silvery light. Flowers and grass, trees 
and plants, herbs and fruits, of all kinds were pro- 
duced in rich profusion. 

On the fourth day, a most astonishing scene 
broke upon the view of those intelligent speetd- 
tors, who are represented in Scripture as being 
present, and as watching the process of creation. 
The earth is now finished ; the planets and the 
sun have arrived at their perfection. All is 
ready ; and the spheres arc waiting for the Divine 
command to peal their first notes, and sound 
the march of time. The material source of 
light is discovered ; the sun bursts forth in his 
new-born splendour, and, by his glorious inter- 
vention, the orbs mysteriously linked with his 
destiny are revealed to each other; while, like 
their majestic Sovereign, he stands confessed the 
wonder of them all. The language in which this 
is conveyed by the inspired historian is simple 
and beautiful. 

** And God said. Let there be luminaries in 
the expanse of the heavens, to illuminate the 
earth, and to distinguish the day from the iiighf ' 
let them also be the signals of terms, times, and 
years; and so it was. For Gkid having made 
the two great lumiparies, (the greater luminary 
for the regulation of the day, and the smaller 
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luminary for the regulation of the n!gh(Q*i«Bd 
the stars: he displayed then^in'foe eiXponse of 
the heavens to illuminate tHe earth, to reguliiate 
the day and the nighty and to distinguish the' 
light from the darkness.** 

It is thus, without description or parade, and 
in terms as brief as possible, the Almighty speaks 
of the .most stupendous wonders of his power. 
The earth, one of the most insignificant planets 
in the system, contains in itself countless millions 
of creatures, any one of which, in the intesjiiga* 
tion of its nature and properties, would exhaust 
an angel’s faculties, and at every step of his 
inquiry awe him intp adoring admiration of its 
great Creator. Yet suns,* stars, worlds, and 
'>y'itein3 of worlds, arc thus introduced and dis> 
missed, as if they were no more than floating 
atoms. There may be, and there Certainly is, 
oumplaccncy in the Inflnitc mind, on a review 
of every display of its wisdom and omnipotence. 
Ihit God cannot wonder; it is impossible for 
him to be conscious of any emotion of surprise ; 
and therefore, in giving notice of the operations 
of his hands, he merely announces their exist* 
ence. In a universe of miracles. He perceives 
only the results of his own volition ; He pro- 
nounces the whole to be good ; but he loaves it 
to his creatures, yes, to the loftiest and the best, 
humbly and reverently to exclaim, “ Groat and 
marvellous art thou in all thy works, Lord God 
Almighty!” 

The flflh day was devoted to the formation of 
that inflnitc variety of animate oroatnres, that 
wore to be the future inhabitants of the waters 
and the air. “ Let the earth,” said the prolific 
Source of being, “ toem with living reptiles ; and 
let flying creatures career over the earth through 
the wide expanse of heaven and it was so.” 
Oceans rivers, and the whole atmosphere be- 
came die abode of inconceivable multitudes of 
l»pings endowed with life, more or less sensitive 
and active. The great sea-monsters, whether 
amphibious or the constant tenants of the deep ; 
whales and crocodiles, and all the crawling, 
nniiiito, or prodigious tilings with which the 
waters swarm ; and every flying creature, fiom 
the majestic eagle to the insect that finds its 
residence and world in a single atom of light, 
all started into being; and when tlioir Creator 
and Lord beheld them, he declared them to be 
good, and blessed them, saying, ** Be fruitful and 

• Mobm speaks of the snn and moon liere, not accoi'ding 

to their Atffl or aohd contents, but accoi'ding to tlie propnrtim 
cf lijht they shed on the earth. The expression has been 
cavilled at by some wlio are as devoid of mental capacity as 
of candour. ‘‘The moon,” aay they, “ is not a preat liody , 
on the contrary, it is tbc very smallest in onr s) stem.” Well ; 
and has Moses said tho rontiury? He has said it is offreat 
“ light,” hod ho said otherwise he had not spoken tho trntii 
It is, in roforenco to the earth, next to the sun, the iireakst 
liffU m the solar system; and so true is it, that the moon is i 
a yrcal lufht, that it affords more light to tho earth than all 
tho pianola in the solar system, and all the innnmcmhle stars ! 
in die vault of heaven put together. — A. C'f.AnKR. 1 


luulfiply^ and fill' the waters of the seas : ** and 
let the flying creatures, whether fowHi or birds, or 
volatile particles' instinctive with life, ** multiply 
updn the earth.** 

The evening had come, and the morning had 
come, a fifth day, when God said, ** Let the earth 
bring forth animals accjjl'ding to their kinds; 
cattle, wild beasts, and reptiles, acoording to their 
kinds; the wild beasts, according to their kinds; 
and every ground reptile, according to its kinds. 
This also God saw to be good.” Thus ai% we 
made acquainted with thevcreation of the whole 
animal race, from the mighty beijemoth to the 
smallest* reptile that crawls upon'thft earth. 
Woods, hills, and valleys were peopled by an 
incredibly rapid process, with all their numerous 
and appropriate tribes; — an infinite diversity 
exhibiting the boundless resources of, the 'Crea- 
tor, and a wondrous harmony proclaiming tho 
perfect order of his plhns, and the unerring wis- 
dom which linked together in my.stcrious bonfls 
the multiform parts into one grand and com- 
prehensive whole. Tlie repetition is remarkable, 
which lays as much stress upon the formation of 
a worm a.s upon that of a world. We * arc told 
once and again, that the reptiles of the terraqueous 
globe were the product of the Almighty power, 
and the result of a prcvfously wise determination 
of the Infinite mind. We cannot perceive the 
use of many of these, nor of those gigantic crea- 
tures which are the terror of the world ; yet 
they are nil the ministers of Providence, and the 
benefactors of mankind ; in goodness they origin- 
ated, and to the cause of universal happiness they 
arc deviited. ^ 

The w'orld, thus formed by the great Creator, 
displayed his perfections ; but there was yet no 
rational being that inhabited it to contemplate 
these w'orks, and trace in them, with adoring 
wonder, tiie W'i.sdom, the goodness, and the power 
of him who .made |hem. The sun, the moon, and 
the stars declared in their courses the glory v)f 
God ; but they did not perceive this glory. 
The earth, with its production.s, showed tluit its 
Maker was divine, but, unendowed w’ith intel- 
ligence, it could not recognise the Divinityl 
Man, then, was formed to behold this glory, to 
see these traces of the Godhead, and on earth to 
respond to the anthems of celestial praise, in 
order to manifest his superior dignity at lus 
creation, there w'as, as it were, a solemn consult- 
ition of the sacred Trinity; for the holy volume 
plunly intimates a concurrence in counsel of the 
three Persons for the formation, as well as re- 
demption, of man. When other things were to be 
produced, God .spake, and they appeared. He 
said, let them be, and they were : but at the crea- 
tion of man, he said, " Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness.” His body was formed 
of the dust of the earth, and lay, like it, inani- 
mate, till a nobler and immortal principle was 
ifused ill him immediately by God ; ** The Lord 
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breathed in his nostrils the breath of life, and he 
became a living soul.” Being formed in the image 
of God, he was called ** Adam,” from a Hebrew 
word signifying “ likeness,'* 

Spnnging immediately from the hands of his 
Creator, he was doubtless endued with a perfec- 
tion of body and soul ^ which we can form but 
a feeble conception. ^In the plenitude of his 
powers, he came into being. When the second 
Adam, the Lord from heaven, appeared to repair 
the ruins of the fall, he, in compiissiou to u^, 
and to encourage all of every age to apply to 
him with confii^eiice, became the babe of Beth- 
leiiem, find* the youth that dwelt at Nazareth ; 
but our progenitor appeared at once in his matu- 
rity, and knew nothing of feebleness, of infancy 
and childhood, of the dangers and inexperience 
of youth. " He was made a little Ipwer than the 
angels.” 'His body was probably surrounded like 
that of Moses, when htf descended from the 
Mount ; like that of Jesus, when he was trans- 
figured upon Tabor. The divine image winch 
he bore, and in which, alas! the most eminent 
believers in tiiis life *rc but very partially re- 
Q^^Cu, consisted, as we judge from some expres- 
sions of St. Paul, in knowlcdgi^ righteousness, 
and true holiness. His mind, not yet darkened 
by sin, was free from enbr and prejudice, and in- 
spired with all natural, and especially moral 
knowledge, necessary for ills state ; his soul iiad 
no vicious propensity ; his will was conformed to 
the will of God. His heart, filled with love to 
God, flamed with the fervours of devotion and 
gratitude, by night and by day. Full dominion 
was given him over all the creatures ; and he en- 
joyed an intimate communion with his AhuigLity 
Friend, and fellowship with the holy augols. It 
is this communion and intercourse with God 
which forms the felicity of heaven ; must it nut 
have given inexpressible delight to Adam upon 
eartli? He was placed in the most beautiful part 
of'a world, all of which was beautiful. This spot 
IS, called the garden of Eden, or of delight; its 
exact situation cannot, with precision, be ascer- 
tained : neither is it necessary that it should. 1 
not,” says good Bishop Hall, "seek where 
that Paradise is which we lost ; I know where 
that Paradise is which we must study to seek, 
and hope to find. As man was the image of God, 
so was that earthly Paradise an image of heaven; 
both the images are lost ; both the first patterns 
are eternal.” In this favoured spot were col- 
lected all that was useful or pleasant; every 
variety of the animal or vegetable creation ; all 
that cou^d gratify the senses, the imagjnation, or 
the heart. 

But there was still a void in the heart of Adam 
—he still needed some one of the same nature 
and powers with himself. Formed for social inter- 
course, he needed some heart that would unite 
with his in celebrating the Author of all good; 


some being not, like the angels, elevated above 
him, but of the same rank with hhnself, with 
whom lie might form the teiiderest tics. Ho 
had looked through the inferior creation, and 
found no helpmeet for him, and he sighed fur one 
with whom to share the happiness which ho en- 
joyed. How long he remained solitary, we pre 
not informed ; long enough, however, to be taught 
a language by God, and to receive much instruc- 
tion from him, and to survey every animal of the 
laud and the air, and bestow upon them significant 
names. Feeling his wants disposed him to seek 
this blessing from God, and to receive it with grati- 
tude, it was not long withheld from him. In 
order that his partner might be more endeared to 
him, God was pleased to make her not only ** like 
him,” but also “ of his very substance,” and then 
conduct^ hes as his gift to man. Who can con- 
ceive the happiness of this blessed pair? Sur- 
rounded by every thing that they could desire, 
nch in the most cordial love to each other, and 
united in the warmest love to their God ; igiio- 
«^t of those vices and passions which embitter 
life, and of that misery which is the fruit and 
effect of sin; enjoying the visits of God and his 
angels, what more did they need ? How sweet 
was the interchange of affection between tiicm ! 
how perfect the communion of thoughts, of senti- 
ments, and good wishes! What new gratitude 
swelled tiic bosom of Adam, and with what 
transport, as one expresses it, “ did he change the 
solitary. My Father and my God, into the social, 
Our Father and our God!” It is a state on wliicli 
the imagination rests with delight; the iniiid, 
pained with the sms, tlie follies, and the wne'> 
wluch now infest the world, loves to wander back 
to the holy groves of Paradise, and to linger by 
the peaceful streams of Eden. 

The institution of the Sabbath immediately 
followed the six days* work of creation ; an in- 
stitution wise and merciful, and appointed for 
the great purposes of devotion and happiness. 

It is said, in condescension to our weak facul- 
ties, that “ God rested on the seventh day from 
all his w'orks which he had made;” that is, 
he ceased to create, he proceeded no further. 
Resting implies bodily fatigue and weariness ; but 
the '* Creator of the ends of the earth iainteth 
not, neither is weary.” He ceased from the work 
of creation but not of providence, to teach us to 
rest from our work on that day. **And God 
blessed the seventh day and sanctified it ” — set 
it apart as sacred, in memory of the cseation of 
the world, as a day in which be is to be blessed 
and prmsed, and in which he communicates bless- 
ings to his pious worshippers. The first Sabbath 
was the first whole day of the life of our great 
progenitors, the first of their week. With what 
emotions would they gaze upon the glorious 
scenes around them! How would they togetlicr 
hymn their Creators praise! 
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LIVINGSTON’S 3ySTEM OP PENAL LAW IN THE STATE OF LOUISIANA. 

CHAPTER II. 


II. The " Code of Criminal Procedure" natu> 
rally succeeds that designating the acts that are 
a violation of the law ; for it points out the modi 
in which they are to be prevented or repressed, 
and in which they are to be ascertained with the 
precision justice requires, if they have been actu> 
ally committed. It is not enough that every 
citizen should know what actions he ought to 
avoid as crimes ; he should also know what means 
he lias of preventing or punishing such as ipjure 
him, and also of defending himself when unjustly 
charged with the commission of such as injure 
others. 

This code is divided into three bboks. The 
first contains the means of preventing offences, 
and of putting an end to such as continue ; de- 
signating particularly the cases where military 
force may be employed in aid of the civil power, 
and prescribing the rules by which it is to be 
governed in that service. The second directs 
the mode of bringing an offender to punishment ; 
and the last gives the forms that are to be used, 
in all judicial proceedings, to attain these ends. 
An introductory title states conspicuously and 
explicitly the objects of the code — security to 
the innocent, not only from the danger of an 
unjust conviction, but the apprehension of it ; 
the prevention of intended offences, by pointing 
out when and how an individual may require the 
aid of a magistrate and his fellow-citizens, or use 
his o\Mi physical powers, to resist aggression ; 
the destruction of all hope of escape from merited 
punishment by resort to technical and fonnal 
objections — a species of false clemency which 
can arise only from the impropriety or seventy 
i)f the law in its spirit and provisions, and which 
violates every principle, as it destroys every 
benefit, it was meant to secure ; economy and 
dispatch, objects equally desirable for the prose- 
cution of justice on one hand, and the defence 
of private rights on the other, since the want of 
them at once increases the difficulty of convic- 
tion, and lessens the force of beneficial example 
where there is guilt, while it inflicts unmerited 
punishment on the innocent ; the abolition of all 
vexatious proceedings ; and the establishment of 
simplicity in forms — an end society has a right 
to demand, since the obligations and restraints 
imposed by the most perfect laws arc necessarily 
attended with an inconvenience that ought to be 
reduced to the lowest degree consistent with 
public safety. In pointing out these distinctly, 
as the objects of a code of procedure, Mr. Living- 
ston remarks, that it is done that future legisla- 
tures may weigh their importance, examine how 
fisr practice shall prove the different provisions 
to be in conformity with them, observe in what 
points deviations come to be made, and intro- j 


duce, if requisite, such amendments as will retain 
them in full effect. • 

Tlie first book contains the provisions of the 
code for preventing offences. Among tliem if 
one, for the most part, if not altogether, novel, — 
bestowing honorary and pecuniary rewards on 
him who brings an offender to justice. 

This provision, which may, fit first, strike us 
as fanciful, if not calculated to encourage delu- 
sion, is vindicated by Mr. Livingston in the intro- 
ductory report to this code, with great eloquence 
and much force of argument. He thinks that 
good policy, as well as justice, required that 
some external mark should be given of that 
esteem which all feel for a citizen who has per- 
formed a meritorious action for the general good, 
l^at additional rewards will strengthen the mo- 
tive to action, there can be no doubt ; and, if 
they do not counteract the more refined and dis- 
interested impulses which have the same ten- 
dency, they may be safely employed. The re- 
wards held out for diligence, bravery, and skill 
ill preventing an offence or punishing an offender, 
are addressed solely to the love of that distinc- 
tion which is founded on public gratitude ; such 
rewards may be expected to raise the citizen in 
his own esteem, and give him, at least, a limited 
celebrity, which nut only augments his own hap- 
piness, but, within a certain sphere, operates as 
an incentive to promote that of the public. 

Stronger objections may be made to pecuniary 
rewards fur denouncing the commission of cer- 
tain crimes. Strong antipathies arc universally 
attached to the name and office of an infonner, 
even when the laws are neither oppressive nor 
njust. If these antipathies originated in times 
and nations where the injustice and oppressive 
nature of the laws forced upon the people the 
conviction that their execution was adverse to 
.heir happiness and interest, and tliose who ex- 
3rted themselves in promoting it were the ene- 
iiics, not the friends, of society; then it inljf 
follow that the ministers employed in upholding 
the execution of just and mild laws, well undcr- 
itood by an intelligent community, will cease to 
je considered as engaged in a dishonourable 
duty; and the acceptance of a reward, sufficient 
merely to indemnify for loss of time, but not so 
great as to offer temptations for false accusation, 
will cease to attack any odium to its perform- 
ance. If an oflicer, Mr. Livingston Contends, 
'cceives a salary for the performance of bis per- 
manent functions, an individual ought, with 
equal propriety, to receive a compensation for 
lis occasional service. In both cases there is a 
lacrifice of private convenience to produce a 
mblic good ; in both cases it ought to be com- 
lensated. If public prejudice is against it, it 
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may be replied, that the eame prejudice formerly 
existed against the functions of the regular officer, 
hut that it has gradually given way to the force 
of truth and the progress of knowledge. , 

In framing the provisions which authorise the 
interference of magistrates to prevent offences, 
and to search for property illegally taken, the 
cases of interposition, and the evidence necessary, 
are pointed out with great precision ; a circum- 
stance peculiarly required where something must 
be left to the discretion of the officer, and where 
opportunities may exist for much oppression, ex- 
tortion, and fraud. Under the title of “ Suppressing 
Oifenedb against Personal Liberty,” are contained 
regulations for granting and enforcing the writ of 
habecut corpus^ so complete as to give the fullest 
effect of that most simple and admirable of all 
contrivances for securing personal liberty. 
Strongly impressed with the utility of this great 
writ, Mr. l^ivingston seeifis desirous to increase 
every facility for procuring it, to enlarge the 
sphere 'of its relief, to give an adequate sanc- 
tion to every provision respecting it, to impress 
upon the people the utility of preserving, and the 
danger of violating it, and to perfect, in every 
WQ}, so invaluable a safeguard, bequeathed to 
ns by the wisdom and patriotism of our fathers. 
In prescribing the blgTily interesting rules for 
military aid to the cImI autboiUy, such are 
adopted as may attain the end with the least 
violence. The militia are to be used— a for^'e 
differing in nothing from that which Is daily at 
the call of the civil officer, except in being 
organised and armed. It is, of course, only to 
be employed when the ordinary power has com- 
pletely failed. Before it is brought up, a magis- 
trate must display a white flag, and order the 
rioters to disperse. Unless to repel an attack 
endangering life, the order to disperse must be 
disobeyed for half an hour before offensive arms 
are resorted to. When these become necessary, 
those only (such as the sword and bayonet) 
which may be directed solely against the as- 
sailants are to be adopted ; and the dangerous 
effect of fire-arms, which may injure the inno- 
cent as well as the guilty, is left to the lost 
extremity. 

Having prescribed the means of preventing 
inchoate offences, and arresting the course of 
such as are in operation, the second book of this 
code contiuns the mode of conducting prosecu- 
tions for those already consummated. Minute 
and careful regulations are laid down respecting 
arrest, detention, and bail, so as to make them 
clear to* the most common understanding. In 
the whole course of procedure, there is no cir- 
cumstance productive of so many vexatious, and 
even fatal effects, as that of arrests. Officers of 
justice, often extortionate and overbearing, pass 
the limits of just authority ; accused men some- 
times submit to this injustice, at others they 
resist where they should yield ; and no incon- 


siderable proportion of violent infractions of the 
law constantly arises from an ignorance of rights 
and duties in this respect— an ignorance inevit- 
able where there is any obscurity or want of 
fulness and precision in regulating so important 
a branch of the conduct of every citizen. 

The manner and effect of an examination of 
the accused by a magistrate, immediately after 
his arrest, have always been subjects of doubt 
and difficulty. On the one hand, it gives to the 
innocent the best opportunity of prompt explana- 
tion and self-defence ; it obliges the guilty to 
g?ve that account of his conduct which society 
has a right to demand from every one apparently 
infringing the law8.f On the other, this explana- 
tion is not made before those who try the accused, 
and; of course, gives him little of its benefit ; it 
may be attended with captious and insidious 
questions, which disguise rather than elucidate 
the truth ; and it may unjustly increase suspicion 
against the thoughtless or the timid. To secure 
these advantages, and to obviate these dangers, 
several provisions are introduced into this code. 
Tiie prisoner, as soon as arrested, is to have 
counsel. Before his own examination he is 
allowed to hear and read the evidence and depo- 
sitions of the witnesses against him. The inter- 
rogatories w'hich he is then required to answer 
are prescribed by law, and point only to such 
simulc circumstances as can be detailed with 
great simplicity of language. Tlie answers are 
voluntary, though he is admonished that bis 
refusal or falsehood will operate — as they ought 
— unfavourably to tlie belief of bis innocence, 
when he comes to be tried ; and he is permitted 
to correct and alter, before be signs them, the 
answers which the magistrate takes from his 
lips. 

' Among the provisions that direct the mode 
)f proceeding on the trial, is one giving the 
closing argument to the defendant. This was 
thought proper and just, because it is an advan- 
tage which, from necessity, one party may, and 
the other cannot, enjoy. There are disadvantages 
inseparable from the position of the accused ; and 
to deprive him of what may, in some degree, 
counterbalance them, is thought by Mr. Living- 
ston to be contrary to justice and humanity. 
The same may be said of a similar change which 
forbids a judge in his charge to recapitulate the 
testimony, unless expressly requested to do so 
by the jury, and obliges him to confine his 
•tatements exclusively to such matters of law as 
he shall think necessary for their information in 
giving their verdict. 

The code concludes with a third book, con- 
taining forms for all the proceedings directed or 
authorised by its preceding parts. In framing 
them, which has been evidently done with much 
care, Mr. Livingston's object appears to have 
been to unite brevity with so much certainty and 
precision as will secure the party from any pos- 
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sibility of mistaking the precise fact of which he I close the door agautst one of tlie greatest evils 
is accused. To attain this end is certainly to | of criminal jurisprudence. 

HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPES.— No. IV. 

^ CAPTAIN SaADT AND TUX INDIANS. 

Captain Samuel Beady was one of that band run the gauntlet, a fire was prepared, near which 


of brave men who lived in the trying days of the 
American Revolution, on tlie western borders, 
exposed to all the horrors and dangers of Indian 
warfare, and whose names should be perpetuated 
in history. He held a commission under the 
United States, and, -for a part of the time, coin> 
roanded a company of rangers, who traversed 
the forests for the protection of the frontiers. He 
was born in Sheppensburgli, in the year 1 758, 
and removed, probably when a boy. into the 
valley of the Mononcngahela. At the period of 
this adventure, he lived on Chartier Greek, about 
twelve miles below Fort Pitt; a stream, better 
known, however, to the pilots and keel-boatmen 
of modern days, by the significant name of 
** Siiirtee.” He died in 1796, soon after the 
close of tlie Indian war. Samuel Brady, the hero 
of the following adventure, was about six feet in 
height, with light blue eyes, fair skin, and dark 
hair; he was remarkably straight; an athletic, 
bold, and vigorous backwoodsman, inured to all 
the toils and hardslnps of a frontier life, and had 
become very obnoxious to the Indians, from his 
numerous successful attacks on their war-parties, 
and from shooting them in his hunting excursions, 
whenever they crossed his path, or came within 
reach of his rifle ; for he was personally engaged 
in more hazardous contests with the savages than 
any other man west of the mountains, excepting 
Daniel Boone. He was, in fact, “an Indian 
hater,” ns many of the early borderers were. This 
class of men ajipear to have been more numerous 
in this region than in any other portion of the 
frontiers; and this, doubtless, arose from the 
slaughter at Braddock’s defeat, and the numerous 
murders and attacks on defenceless families tiiat 
fur many years followed that disaster. Brady 
was also a very successful trapper and hunter, 
and took more beavers than any of tlie Indians 
themselves. In one of his adventurous trapping 
excursions to the waters of the Beaver River, or 
Mahoning, which in early days so abounded with 
the animals of this species, that it took its name 
from this fact, it so happened that the Indians 
surprised him in his camp, and took him prisoner. 
To have shot or tomahawked him on the spot 
would have been but a small gratification, to that 
of satiating their revenge by burning him at a 
slow fire, in presence of all the Indians of their 
village. He was therefore taken alive to their 
encampment, on the west bank of the Beaver 
River, about a mde and a half from its mouth. 
After the usual exultations and rejoicings at the 
capture pf a noted enemy, and causing him to 


Brady was placed, after being stripped naked, 
and with his arms unbound. Previously to tying 
him to the stake, a large circle was formed 
around him, consisting of Indian men, women, 
and cliildren, dancing and yelling, and uttering all 
manner of threats and abuse that their small 
knowledge of the English language could afford. 
The prisoner looked on these preparations for 
death, and on his savage foes, with a firm coun- 
tenance and a steady eye, meeting all their 
threats witli a truly jiavage fortitude. In the 
midst of all their dancing and rejoicing, a squaw 
of one of their chiefs came near him, with a child 
in her arms ; quick as thought, and with intuitive 
prescience, he snatched it from her, and threw it 
into the midst of the flames. Horror-struck at 
the sudden outrage, the Indians simultaneously 
rushed to rescue tlie infant from the fire. In the 
midst of tills confusion, Brady darted from the 
circle, outrunning all that came in his way, and 
rushed into the a^acent thickets, with the Indians 
yelling at his heels, lie ascended the steep side 
of the present hill amidst a shower of bullets, 
and darting down the opposite declivity, secreted 
himself in the deep ravines and laurel thickets 
that abound for several miles to the west of it. 
His knowledge of the country, and wonderful 
activity, enabled him to elude his enemies, and 
reach the settlements on the south of the Ohio 
river, which he crossed by swimming. The hill, 
near whose base this adventure is said to have 
happened, still goes by his name ; and the incident 
is often referred ti^by the traveller, as the coach 
is slowly dragged up its side. 

Captain Brady seems to have been as much 
the Daniel Boone of the north-east part of the 
valley of the Ohio, as the other was of the south. , 
west ; and the country is equally full of tradi- 
tionary legends of his hardy adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes, although lie has lacked a Hint 
to chronicle his fame, and to transmit it to pos- 
terity in tiic glowing and beautiful language of 
that distinguished annalist of the west. From 
undoubted autliority, it seems the following inci- 
dent actually transpired in this vicinity. Brady’s 
residence was on Chartier’s creek, on the south 
side of the Ohio, and being aman of herculean 
strength, activity, and courage, he was generally 
selected as the leader of the hardy borderei^i in 
all their Incursions into the Indian territory, north 
of the river. About the year 1780, on one oca 
sion, a large party of warriors, from the falls of 
the Cuyahoga and the adjacent country, had 
made an inroad on the aouth side of the Ohio 
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river, in the lower part of whet is new WesWngf. 
ton county, but which was then known as the 
settlement of the “ Catfish Camp," after an old 
Indian of that name, who lived there when the 
whites first came into the country, on the Mono- 
no^ahela River. This party had murdered several 
fismilies, and, with the plunder, had re-crossed the 
Ohio, before effectual 'pursuit could be made. 
By Brady a party was quickly sumtnoned of his 
chosen followers, who hastened on after them ; 
but the Indians having one or two days the start, 
he could not overtake them in time to arrest their 
return te the villages. Near the spot where the 
town of Ravenna now stands, the Indians rapo- 
ratud ioto two parties, one of which went to the 
norih, and the other west, to the falls of the 
Cuyahoga. Brady's men also divided; a part 
pursued the northern trail, and a part went with 
their commander to the Indian village, lying on 
the river, in the present township of Northampton, 
in Portage county. Although Brady made his 
approaches with the utmost caution, the Indians, 
expecting a pursuit, were on the look-out, and 
ready to receive him, with numbers fourfold to 
those of Brady’s party, whose only safety was m 
a hasty retreat, which, from the ardour of the 
pursuit, soon became a perfect flight. Brady 
directed his men to separate, and each one to 
take care of himself; but the Indians, knowing 
Brady, and having a most inveterate hatred and 
dread of him, from the numerous chastisements 
which be had inflicted upon them, left all the others, 
and with united strength pursued liim alone. 
The Cuyahoga here makes a wide bend to the 
itouth, including a large tract of several miles of 
surface, in the form of a peninsula ; within this 
tract the pursuit was hotly contested. The Indians, 
by extending their line to the right and left, 
forced him on to the bank of the stream. Having, 
in peaceable times, often bunted over this ground 
with the Indians, and knowing every turn of the 
Cuyahoga as familiarly as the villager knows the 
streets of his own liamlet, Brady directed his 
course to the nver, at a spot where the whole 
steeam is compressed, by the rocky cliffs, into a 
narrow channel of only twenty-two feet across 
the top of the chasm, althoui^ it is considerably 
wider beneath, near the water, and in height more 
than twice that number of feet above the current. 


Though this past th^ natter msheb likt a race- 
hbite, chafing and rbaring at tht eonfintiikent of 
its current by the rocky channel, while, a short 
distance above, the stream is at least fifty yards 
vride. As he approached the chasm, Brady, 
knowing that life or death was in the effort, con- 
centrated his mighty powers, and leaped the 
stream at a single beftind. It so happened that, 
on the oppoMte cliff, the leap wal favoured by a 
low place, into which he dropped, and grasping 
the bushes, he thus helped himself to aseend to 
the top of the cliff. The Indians, for a few mo- 
ments, were lost in wonder uid admiration ; and, 
before they had recovered their recollection, be 
was half way up the side of the opposite hill, but 
sUll within reach of their rifles. They could 
easily have ^hot him at any moment before ; but, 
being bent on taking him alive, for torture, and 
to glut their long-delayed revenge, they forbore 
the use of the rifle ; but now, seeing him likely 
to escape, they all fired upon him ; one bullet 
wounded him severely in the hip, but not so 
badly as to prevent his progress. 

The Indians having to make a considerable 
circuit before they could cross the stream, Brady 
advanced a good distance a^head. His limb was 
growing stiff from the wound, and, as the Indians 
gained on him, he made for the pond which now 
bears his name, and plunging in, swam under 
water a considerable distance, and came up under 
the trunk of a large oak, which had fallen into 
the pond. This, although leaving only a small 
breathing-place to support life, still completely 
sheltered him from their sight. The Indians, 
tracing him by the blood to the water, made dili- 
gent search ail round the pond, but, finding no 
signs of his exit, finally came to the conclusion 
that he had sunk and was drowned. As they 
were at one time standing on the very tree be- 
neath which he was concealed, Brady, under- 
standing their language, was very glad to hear 
the result of their deliberations ; and, after they 
had gone, weary, lame, and hungry, he made 
good his retreat to his own home. His followers, 
also, all returned in safety. The chasm across 
which he leaped is known In all that region by 
the name of " Brady’s Leap ." — Attfiriean Jour- 
nal of Science and Art, 


MENTAL AND MORAL EDUCATION OF CHILDREN.* 

FIBST ABTICLE. 


A MbWENt's reflection will suffice to convince 
us, that the ififant is scarcely born when it com- 
mbnebS a process of learning. Its senses first 
receive a knowledge of the agents which act 
specifically upon them ; the eye becomes ac- 

* From *' A Pmoticol TroatiM on itio Management and 
IRteasds of bhildten." By R. t. Evanson, M.D., and 
MmniY MAtmSxLi, M.D., Dublin. 


quainted wUH light, the ear with soiind, fte., ahd, 
subsequently, the infant lesotis to cbmpare the 
different sensations, and td derive inforenees 
from this comparison. Thns, the mother’s nipple 
is soon recognised by the sense tif sight ; but it 
is at a later period that the information Conveyed 
by the eye is corrected by the touch, so ftd as to 
enable the mouth or hands id be Greeted with 
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certaint;^ towards thd object in question. Aftei 
a short period, the power of perceiring external 
objects, and the memory, is so far educated, thai 
the infant can determine the differences between 
petsons, and becomes capable of recognising its 
mother or nurse. All this is really mental edu< 
fcacion, and that too of the most important kind 
for what a small proportion '’does the learning oi 
the schools bear to ^e knowledge of external 
agents, and of our own powers and relations, 
which we must require during the period ol 
childhood, and without which we should be in- 
capable of supporting our own existence. We 
|bannot, however, materially pid in the commu- 
nication of such knowledge ; the demands of 
the senses for tlieir proper excitements will force 
it upon the young being ; and we, refer to it 
here, only to show that the young child who is 
permitted to use its eyes and ears, is always 
busily employed in learning, and that the hours 
of play arc not to be considered as periods of 
intellectual idleness. At what time the business 
of formally instructing the intellect should be 
commenced, bcuines an interesting question, and 
one ui»on wliich much difference of opinion 
exibls : if we begin too early, we shall certainly 
injure the health ; and if we delay too long, we 
shall often experience much difficulty in re- 
stMining the habits of bodily activity (which in 
such cases will generally be acquired) within 
limits favourable to the necessary exertion of 
the mental powers. In this, as in most other 
mutters, we shall probably find our best guide, if 
we carefully observe the plans of nutuie. She 
seldom fails to implant in the child a most rest- 
less and prying curiosity, which is, in reality, the 
appetite for knowledge, and should never be de- 
nied its gratification. 

Books and pictures never fail to attract the 
attention of very young children ; and allowing 
them to apply it, at their own pleasure, to these, 
and especially to the latter, is precisely doing 
for the mind what we do for the body when we 
place It in the garden or field — it is giving it an 
opportunity of taking wholesome exercise, which 
it will cease from doing upon the first approach 
of fatigue. In the one case, the child will, itself, 
learn to walk and run with firmness j and as its 
muscles and bones become stronger, it will 
usually desire to learn the more artificial exercises 
of riding and swimming. In the other case, an 
acquaintance will be imperceptibly acquired with 
the forms of letters, and of animals, and other 
external objects ; and the uses of the one being 
gradually learned, and a curiosity respecting the 
others being excited, a growing desire for in- 
formation will lead the child to devote more 
and more time to its acquirement, until at 
length we shall find it no difficult matter to in- 
clude among our periodical arrangements, a duly 
allotment of a short portion of time for the 
purposes of instruction. The prsolse age for 


adopting this latter fltrrtngement cannot be ex- 
actly defined— it must difibr a little, according to 
the strength of the child— but we conceive it 
should* not be before the sixth year. The time 
to be allotted for instrqption is also a matter of 
moment: it should heVer be lohg enough to 
produce fatigue, and we thihk should not exceed 
two hours daily during any part of the period of 
childhood. By adopting such a plan as We have 
recommended, we allow a child to learn to 
think, which in reality is superior to knowledge ; 
and wc also give it an opportunity of obtaihihg 
materials for thought, by making an acquaintance, 
at its leisure, with the sensible properties of 
many objects. ** We do not,” however, to boifow 
the words of an .ingenious writer, " attempt to 
force their intellectual growth. Do not feed 
them with meat until they have teeth to mas- 
ticate it. There is it great deal which they 
ou{^t to learn, can learn, and must learn, before 
they can or ought to understand it.”* 

So much for intellectual education : during the 
penod to which our consideration is restricted, 
namely, tlic first eight years of life, it should ratiier 
be laid by such playful exercise of the faculties 
as wc iiave sketched. A more important subject, 
however, is what we have designated as moral 
education. Tliis commences at the earliest period 
if infancy, and we almost believe is finished, for 
good or for evil, before the individual passes 
'rom the period of childhood. In moral qualities, 
.he child is, indeed, father to the man ; and the 
education of these requires tlie most anxious at- 
tention, even during the earliest periods of in- 
fancy. No one who is familiar with the habits 
of infants can avoid observing, that, from the 
moment of birtii, they display obvious marks of 
being-endowed with active passions and affections, 
ind that, too, in very varying proportions in 
different individuals. Anger is perhaps the first 
which Is displayed*to our notice ; but shame and 
lalousy soon make their appearance, and also 
jme of a more amiable character, as compassion 
ind brotherly affection. Now, we must recollect 
.hat these, and all the other elements of oar 
aoral consritution, are originally implanted in 
», and designed for good. “ It is very true,” 
nys Dr. ChalmerB,f '* that the anger, and the 
ihamc, and the emulation, and the parental 
ffection, and the compassion, and the love of 
eputation, and the ’sense of propriety, and the 
onscience, or moral sense, are so many forces of 
mechanism, which, if not thus furnished, and 
.hat too within certain proportions, wauld run 
into a disorder that might have proved destruc- 
ive both of the individual and the species.” We 
ihall give an example of our meaning, and again 
in the words of the excellent writer just quoted : 
The more patent view of anger is, that it is on 

* Thv Doctor,’ ’ a WWk tfMMady sNrttatfi to SoOtlMy. 

t Bndgowatw Trsifiik. 
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tnalimnient of defence againet the aggressions of 
violence or injustice, and by which they are kepi 
in pheck from desolating, as they otherwise 
would, the face of society.” In like mahfier, all 
the passions and affections are designed for 
good ; and we ooneeive, ^erefore, that our object 
in morally educating a child should be, not to 
obliterate those forces of his moral mechanism, 
but to guide them info « system, of harmonious 
operation with each* other* Now, how is this 
most likely to be accomplished ? Is it not by 
cultivating those affections which are obviously 


good, and, by their influence, lessening the vio* 
lence of others, whose unrestrained indulgence 
would certainly lead to evil? Thus, the anger 
even of a very young infant will be best re- 
strained, not by a display of anger upon the part of 
ite parent, but by a steady exhibition of parental 
affectidn, and by showing it a practical example 
of calmness. Causes likely to excite irritability 
"ehould be carefully removed from the inflint ; aa 
a habit of indulgence ui danger will readily be 
acquired before the counteracting affections can 
be correspondingly excited. 


WHAT 

WuAT is Hope? *tig the joyous birth 
Of a bright, impassioned, glowing feeling, 

Clothing with beauty the things of earth. 

And the darkening hues of'Iife concealing. 

What is Hope ? *ti8 a summer’s mom. 

Without a cloud of withering sorrow, 

In the sunny vales of gladness bom ; 

Bliss of to>day, bride of to-morrow. 

What is Hope ? 'tis a silvery ray 
That shines thro’ the darkened clouds of woe, 

That lights up the gloom of Sorrow’s day 
When the streams of Affliction darkly flow. 

What is Hope? 'tis the rapturous joy 

That thrills thro’ the loveria anxious breast. 

As he marks the glance of his idol’s eye. 

When the thoughts of the heart are all expressed. 


LIFE AND 

Buhns. — ” I well remember,” says &e Rev. Dr. 
Duncan, in his “Philosophy of the Seasons,” “with 
what delight I Ustened to an interesting conversation 
which, while yet a schoolboy, 1 enjoyed an oppor- 
tunity of hearing in my (hther’s manse, between the 
poet Bums and another poet, my near relation, the 
amiable Blacklock. The subject was the fidelity of 
the dog. Burns took up the question with,a]l the 
ardour and kindly feeling with which the conversa- 
tion of tHht extraordinary man was so remarkably 
imbued. It was a subject well suited to call forth his 
powers ; and, when handled by such a man, not leas 
suited to interest the youthful fancy. The anecdotes 
by which it was illustrated have long escaped my 
memory ; but there was one sentiment expressed by 
Bums, with bis own characteristic enthusiasm, which, 
as it threw a new bght into my mind, I shall never 
forget. ’ Man,’ said be, ’ is tiic god of the dog. He 
knows no other, he ran understand no otlier ; and see 
how he worships him I With what reverence he 
crouches at his feet I with what love he fawns upon 
him 1 with what dependence he looks up to him I and 
with what cheerful alaenty he obeys him I His whole 
soul is wrapped up m his god ; all the powers and 
faculties of his nature ore devoted to his service ; and 
these powers and faculties are ennobled by the inter- 
course. It ought just to be so with the Christpm ; but 
the dog putt the Christian to shame.' ” 

Goldbmitb.<-~“ a few months,” writes Mr.’ Mon- 
tagu, ” before the death of Dr. Scott, autiior of * Anti- 
^anus,’ and other political tracts in support of Lord 
Norlii’s admbiislmtion, I hiqi^ed to dme with him 
la oompiay with mj ftiond Sir Geoiso Tathill, who 


1 HOPE? 

Wliat is Hope ? ’tis the Christian’s stay, 

A promise bf nobler joys to come. 

When the spint shall burst from its “ house of clay,” 
And fly to its cloudless, heavenly home. 

Hope’s like the eagle, on high careering. 

Earth eannot stay her aspiring flight. 

Blossoms of bliss in her mantle bearing, 

A sunbeam of joy ! an angel of light I 

Hope flings her beam when the waves are foaming. 
And the trembler hails the welcome r^y 

Htme rheers the heart of the wanderer roaming 
O’er stranger lands, from his home away. 

Oh 1 when the soul is oppressed with sadness, 

Hoimt let me feel thy enkindling power ; 

Shed ibrth the smile of joy and gladness, 

Brighten the dark and the gloomy hour, T. W. A. 


MANNERS. 

was the doctor’s physician.. After dinner. Dr. Scott 
mentioned, as matter of astonishment, and a proof of 
the folly of men who are, according to common opinion, 
ignorant of the world, — that he was once sent with a 
carfe blanche from the ministry to Oliver Goldsmith, 
to induce him to'write in favour of the administration. 
* I found him,’ said the doctor, ‘ in a miserable set of 
chambers in tiie Temple. I told him my authority ; 
I told him I was empowered to pay most liberally for 
his exertions: and would you believe it, he was so 
absurd as to say, * 1 can eam as much as will supply 
my wants without writing for any party ; the assist- 
ance, therefore, you offer is unnecessary to me;’ and 
BO I left him,' added Or. Scott, * in his garret.’ 
Prfor’s Li/e qf Goldemiih. 

Eaely Ribing. — There is something peculiarly 
arousmg and strengthening, both to the body and the 
mind, in this early time of the monung ; and were we 
always wise enough to avail ourselves of it, it is almost 
incrediblr with what ease and pleasure the labours of 
the most diligent life might be performed. There is 
an awakenmg of the mind m the morning which cannot 
be obtained at any other time of the day.; and they 
who miss this 4^0 heavily about their employments, 
and aq hour of their drawling day is not equal to half 
an hour of the energetic day of one who sees the sun 
rise. When, too, we take the day by the beginning, 
we can regulate the length of it according to our 
necessities; and whatever may be our prafoasional 
avocations, we have time to perform theao, to cultivate 
our minds, and to worship our Maker, without any 
one duty in the least Interfeilag with the other.—* 
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A BAPTISM OF THE SCOTTISH KIRK. 


The rigid members of the Kirk of Scotland 
have decided objections to the word ** christen- 
ing,” and therefore they do not admit it into their 
sacerdotal vocabulary, They have two reasons 
for excluding it: in the first place, tl^cy do not 
admit that a mere ceremony, be it performed 
with what solemnity it may, can be instrumental, 
that is, efiicacious in itself, in bringing the party 
upon whom it is performed into the real Church 
of Christ, at what age soever it may be performed ; 
and, in the second place, they consider that no 
ceremony can have any effeet, good or evil, upon 
an infant of only a few days old, in which the 
first rudiments of observation and judgment arc 
not yet developed. It is true that flie father, or 
some one in the father's stead, if he is lost to 
the family, or absent, stands a sponsor, or “takes 
the vows upon him,” as it is termed ; but these 
vows, though understood to be solemn and bind- 
ing in the highest degree, are taken for the 
sponsor himself and not for the child : they are a 
pledge, before the assembled congregation, or the 
family and friends, as the case may be, that the 
child shall be trained up in the paths of morality, 
and instructed in the principles, and, if possible, 
imbued with the spirit of geimino Cfiiristiunity. 
Baptism, according to the obscriancc of the 
Scotch kirk, is, thurefore, tlioiigh a solemn ntc, an 
exceedingly simple one ; and it is only when there 
arc peculiar circumsiances attending a particular 
case that that case can be made the subject of 
written description. While the clnimish spirit 
existed so strongly among the Highlanders as to 
have considerable influence upon the conduct, 
the baptizing of a child, especially an heir to the 
feudal honours, was a season of great rejoicing, 
Tile child was borne by the most honouruble re- 
tainers of the chief, upon a sort of couch, woven of 
fresh twigs and the leaves of the tree of the clan, 
with bagpipes playing, and banner displayed, and 
it was held upon this while the clergyman per- 
formed the ceremony. Tlien followed a great 
feast, which often lasted for a succession of days, 
and not unfrequently ended, as most clan gather- 
ings used to do, in brawling and bloodslicd. Tlic 
w'riter of these lines remembers Uaviiig seen tiie 
young heir of the late Macdonald, of Glcngary, 
paraded in this way through the streets of Inver- 
ness, upon heather, the characteristic tree of the 
clan. 

In the lowlands of Scotland, baptisms of the 
poorer classes are usually administered at the 
close of the afternoon sermon, preceded by an 
invocation, accompanied by an explanation of the 
nature of the rite, and an enforcement of the duties 
of Christian parents, and then the v^holc closes 
with an admonitory prayer. The entire service 
is oral, and by this means it can be adapted to 
the case of the individual parties, for admonition, 
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for reproof, or for encouragement,- according as 
might be thought necessary.^ »ln this way, it is 
not only rendered effective to those immediately 
concerned, but it is impressive upon the entire 
congregation ; and though it is no necessary part 
of the regular duties of the Sabbath, it is far from 
being uninstructive in addition to it. 

Among the more opulent, this baptising in tlie 
church, before the assembled congregation, is 
not common; and there are no mqptings at 
church, cither public or private, for baptisms 
oply. Accordingly, the children of the wealthy 
are baptized in their own housest , Tliis is not, 
we believe, in strict accordance with the mbre 
rigid formulary of piesbyterianism, but '* danger 
to the child from exposure to the air,” is easily 
pleaded, and readily admitted in any case where 
it migiit be necessary. 

We must admit that there is something of 
use, in a family point of view, in these domestic 
baptisms. The whole household, including 
the servants, are present at the administration, 
and generally the relatives of the parents in 
considerable numbers. Tiie invocation and the 
prayers are longer than in the church ; and the 
minister adapts them to the parties, to the place, 
and to the season. Then follows the feast, at 
whicl), of course, the minister says grace, and 
contributes not a little both to the instruction 
and to the hilarity of all present ; but, as this is 
a time of unbending the mind, the different 
classes of those wlio had assembled os one family 
during the sacrament, separate, in order that none 
may act as a restraint upon others, but that all 
may partake freely and fully in the general joy 
that another member has been added to the 
family, aiid while the hope is fresh that another 
human being shall be added to the family of 
the redeemed in heaven. 

In towns and crowded places, this <observance 
produces little external effect, unless there is 
something remarkable in the case; but in'Mie 
country it is looked forward to with fond antici- 
pation, and remembered wi^h delight. This is 
especially the case among a certain class of 
farmers that are very abundant in at least one of 
the lowland counties of Scotland. These are, 
generally speaking, fanners upon a pretty' large 
scale, proprietors of all that they cultivate, and liv- 
ing well and happily with every one around them. 
On some part of the farm, generally noi far from 
the homestead, there is a little village, the inhabit- 
ants of which have been fixtures for generations. 
The able-bodied, men are ploughmen and other 
servants ; as many of the women as are required 
for llie household and the dairy live “at the 
place,” as it is called; the old men are useful 
for something ; and the aged woiiicii and children 
are in requisition at those times when work 
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thickens. In the summer, the children lead cows 
by the hedge-sides and lanes, where there is 
usually good grass, but grass that would not le- 
pay formal collecting by the proprietor.* Each 
family has, moreover, a little bit of garden, often 
very pretty with flowers,' and not a few' of them 
rent little portions of land for the year, repaying 
it in labour; and on this there are potatoes, flax, 
and other vegetables for family use. Where this 
is to any extent the case, pauperism is altogether 
unknown, crimes of any kind are rarely heard of; 
and there is only a little public-house here and 
there by the road-side, seldom frequented, except 
by wayfaring people, and always secondary to 
some other employment on the part of the in- 
habitant. 

In such a district as this, the baptizing of a 
child, especially of a son and heir, and yet more 
especially if that son and heir is a child of de- 
layed hope, is an event of some importance in the 
simple annals of the place. 

Mungo Morton, of Morton Bonk, (for he was 
only Mungo Morton, Esq., when the candidate 
applied for his vote at an election,) belonged to 
this class of proprietary farmers. His family had 
possessed the land time out of mind ; but his 
father had been drawn into some speculations 
which, though they did not actually involve him 
in debt, brought him very near to it. Mungo had 
three sisters, and the father hud willed to each 
of these a yearly allowance, to be paid out of the 
produce of the farm. The amount was not 
absolutely ruinous, but it placed Mr. Morton 
upon less advantageous terms than his neighbours 
around him. 

Mr. Mortonhad just completed his thirtieth year 
when he was called upon to perform the mournful 
duty of accompanying an aged and excellent 
father to the family place of interment, in the 
parish churchyard, and seeing his body deposited 
in the same grave which had received the mortal 
remains of his mother, fifteen years before. He 
was left with very little ready money, and with 
the farm burdened, as has been stated ; but the 
fiiriii was excellent laud, in the highest order, and 
completely stocked ; he was also well acquainted 
with the management of it, os the active part of 
the business had devolved upon him fur ten years, 
and the old man had passed the evening of life 
at his ease, and died in peace with Hod and 
man. 

Mr. Morton was of rather staid deportment, a 
little too grave, perhaps, for a young man of thirty ; 
but he had been better educated than most of 
his neighbours, and was looked up to as a per- 
son whose advice was very desirable, even to 
those who were his seniors. The sisters, whose 
dispositions were rather gayer than that of the 
brother, voluntarily took up their residence 4it a 
small seaportJFin the neighbourhood, well known 
as a retreat for ladies at their time of life, all of 
them being elder than their brotiier. The allow- 


ance which their father had left them was regularly 
supplied, they lived. comfortably, and though the 
intercourse between fhem and their brother was 
not very close or constant, they were on the best 
of terms, and never had a dispute or misunder- 
standing. 

When Mungo Morton was left alone on his 
farm, his first object was to devise means of dis- 
encumbering it of the payments to his sisters, 
without diminishing their means of living. Only 
one way of doing this occurred to him, but it 
was to work the farm to the utmost and most 
profitable extent, and save as much as ever he 
could. His servants had had experience of him 
os a strict, but kind and upright master, and, 
therefore, they were one and all ready, willing, 
and able to second his exertions in the most 
effective mahner. He was very successful ; and, 
acre for acre, his farm was the most productive 
in the neighbourhood, and its produce the best 
in quality. Generally speaking, he was the 
earliest up ; and he was here, there, and eveiy 
where, instructing and encouraging every body, 
and reproving or quarrelling with none. It used 
to be said, that Morton of Morton Bank was 
always the first at market, and the first home ; 
that the very weather seemed to smile upon his 
farm more than upon other farms ; and that, in 
some instances, his work appeared to do itself. 

A man in the prime of life and vigour, possess- 
ing such thriving habits, and thriving so well in 
the exercise of them, could not fail to draw 
various kinds of attention. The first proposition 
made to him came from the minister, to give the 
benefit of his discretion in the kirk-session as 
an elder, us his father had done, and continued 
to do until the decay of nature rendered him in- 
capable. This ofiice was accepted, and Mr. 
Morton was diligent in ttic performance of the 
few and light duties which it required ; and as 
there were no regular poor, he endeavoured to 
turn the voluntary charity of the parish to the 
improvement of the parochial school, and the 
winter relief of the more necessitous part of the 
labourers. Doctor Drum, the minister, loved his 
parish, and was an honour and a blessing to it , 
and he did not hide the light of his new elder 
under a busliel. 

Mr. MortoiVithus very soon became a man of 
note, not merely in his own parish, but in the 
district generally ; and being a man of note an<* 
a bachelor are two possessions which it is not 
easy fur the same individual to enjoy undisturbed. 
It was against the latter possession chiefly that 
the movement was made in the present case, and 
matrons who had marriageable daughters, when 
met together, unanimously resolved, "that Mr. 
Morton ought to have a wife.” Many rumours 
were put afloat as to who ought to be Mrs. Mor- 
ton, but they all speedily died away. His brother 
freehold farmers, and their wives, — they were not 
callud ladies in these parts, for " lady,” in their 
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vernacular tongue, means a useless female^ or 
one who does nothing, and^the dames in question, 
who were, generally speaking, notables, had many 
consultations as to the kind of hook wherewithal 
Mungo Morton. Esquire, of Morton Bank, might 
be drawn out of the still waters of celibacy, and 
floated to the end of his days on the gentle rip- 
ple of the matrimonial tide. Wealth, personal 
attractions, mental accomplishments, connexions, 
and all the cords by. wliich a man might be 
(.upposed to be drawn into honourable love, were 
brouglit forward, according as the speculating 
party had the means of commanding the one or 
the other. 

It IS even said, though we ado not absolutely 
vouch for tile fact, that a closer siege was laid to 
the stubborn fortalice of the heart of the prudent 
and prosperous yeoman. There is a silent and 
wary method, in that part of the country, of giving 
a hint tiiat love may be made without any groat 
offence to the object of it. This is locally termed 
“footle,” and is held sacred to purely hymeneal 
purposes : it consists in gutting seated on the oppo- 
site side of tile table to the party to be hinted 
at, and giving that party, wiien otherwise unoccu- 
pu'd, a gentle pressure on the foot. If no notice 
Is taken, the matter ends here ; but if the pressure 
is returned, there is broken ice, and in the full- 
ness oi time a marriage. It was whispered — ^ior 
on such matters tiiey never speak out — tliat 
fuotie had been piactisod on Mr. Morton inoie 
tlian twenty times, but that he remained steady 
as the pole, and cohl as the winter of its ex- 
treniest latitudes. This cast a dump upon tlic 
speculations , and they were ullimalely reduced 
to a single w'onder — how strange it is that Mr. 
Morton does not pay his addresses to any bodyl 
In the ineuntinu* Mr. Morion had another object 
in rajiid jirogrcss to its aeeoinplislimcnt, but, 
until that was readied, he lirmly resolved not to 
make even the .sligtitest tender of a matriinuiual 
alliance, or to throw out a hint that could be so 
interpreted by the most w'iliuig mind. To free 
tlie estate from all encumbrance, and still to con- 
tinue to his sisters their allowuiiee, was his object, 
and he found, or fancied that he could accoin* 
plish it most speedily and most agreeably, if unen- 
cumbered by any other connexion. Mine abun- 
dant crops had been gathered in. carried to 
market, and profitably sold, under his manage- 
ment; and in the spring of the tenth year he 
found that he had saved enough, not only to 
purchase annuities fur his sisters, but to buy 
stock, the dividends of which fully amounted to 
the payments required by the father’s will. The 
stock was bought and transferred ; the sisters were 
changed from annuitants to freeholders ; and Mr. 
Morton rode home to the farm, all his own, and a 
surplus of money still remaining in his pocket. 
Had this been known, it would certainly have re- 
wakened the speculations, and might possibly 
have brought on footie again ; but Muiigo Mor- 


ton did not blow a trumpet before him, and so 
tongues were mute and feet stationary. 

There was, indeed, one little circumstance 
which caused a slight inquiry, not very long after 
this time. Mr. Morton’s house was thoroughly 
repaired and painted ; a^ood deal of new furni« 
ture was brought to it; and he gave a dinner 
party to about a dozen of bis neighbours, in- 
cluding the minister. Mo lady was there, however, 
nor could the most willing to dispose among the 
assembled fathers trace the least tendency to 
matrimony in the conversation or the conduct of 
Mr. Morton. 

Two or three Sundays after, there was a dis- 
covery, however, though what was discovered was 
no great matter. Miss Mary Hay, by far the best 
educated woman in the neighbourhood, though 
misfortune had overtaken her family, and she had 
no fortune except a small annuity from a brother 
in India, had resided vfith her mother, in a neat 
little cottage, situated in a very pleasant village, 
about midway between Mr. Morton’s house and 
the parish church. In earlier life Miss Hay 
iiad been very beautiful, and though the mere 
bloom of youth was over, and she was now 
considerably turned of thirty, she was a female 
of prepossessing appearance, and understood to 
be of delightful manners, as far as these were 
known. She attended church very regularly, 
and earned her little Bible in her cambric 
handkerchief, sometimes in her hand and some- 
times under her ann. On this particular Sunday, 
as she was walking from church, a little in ad- 
vance of Mr. Morton, the Bible dropped on the 
ground. Mr. Morton took it up and delivered 
it to its owner, bowing at the same time ; and 
Miss Hay bowed in return, os more than ten 
witnesses could certify; nut only this, but they 
walked on together until their roads separated, 
Ml. Morton again touching his hat, and bowing 
at parting, and Misn Hay bowing in return, and, 
it was positively averred, waving her handkerchief. 

It w’as Sunday, and the people then and there 
were very stnet m their religious observances; 
but this was too much to keep for a night, anik 
mnsequcntly, there were divers associatings and 
mminunings on the subject. 

The week was one of wonderment, that all the 
youth and all the wealtli of the neighbourhood 
ihould have been passed over for Mary Hay; 
ind by Saturday evening the ultimate conclusion 
was arrived at, “ that Mungo Morton, of Morton 
Bank, was out of his senses.” The next day mado 
.natters worse ; for no sooner had the congregation 
assembled, and the precentor taken his place in 
the desk, than he read with an audible voice the 
following momentous words : “ 'I'here is a purpose 
of marriage between Mungo Morton, Esq., of Mor- 
ton Bunk, and Miss Mar}' Hay, both of this parish, 
proclaimed for the first, second, and third time ; if 
ny person can show cause why these parties 
hould not be joined lu lawful wedlock, let. them 
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come forwaid md state the same, time and place 
convenient.” Neither Mr. Morton nor Miss Hay 
appeared at the parish church that Sunday ; the 
marriage was performed privately on the Monday 
morning } and Mr. and Mrs. Morton drove off for 
a jaunt of a few weeks, leaving their neighbours* 
to excite each other’s wonder. To the parties 
themselves there was of course no wondering: it 
was a betrothmeiit of nearly ten years standing; 
but Mary agreed with her future husband, in the 
prudence of delaying their union until the farm 
was clear from encumbrance, and all in a fmr train 
for sub^antial and prosperous enjoyment. 

Upon their return, the usual entertainments 
were given and exchanged, and Morton and his 
Mary very soon became ornaments to the district, 
and a blessing to every one who required either 
their advice or assistance. 

At this period the cup of human bliss appeared 
to be full to Mr. Morton. He was prospering 
more and more every day in his circumstances, 
he was married to the woman he had long loved, 
and he was not merely respected, but looked up 
to by all who knew him ; but the cup of human 
bliss is seldom full in this life, or, if it be, there is 
always sure to be some bitter drop in it. This is 
no doubt wisely ordained, as leading the thoughts 
of man to another and abetter world as the haven 
of his rest, and the home of his enjoyment. But 
notwithstanding this, the bitter drop is hard for 
the frailty of human nature, and not unfrcquently 
the more difficult to be borne the smaller it 
is in proportion to the whole. There was every 
comfort, and every source of happiness within 
and about the dwelling of Mr. Morton; but 
three years passed away and he remained child- 
less. His wealth was increasing every day, his 
sisters, now advancing into years, had become | 


confirmed in their celibacy ; and, carefully as he 
husbanded the family property, it seemed as if 
he was to be the last of the Mortons, of Morton 
Bank, and the fruits of his industry and skill were 
to go to he knew not who ; but — 

The fourth year changed the aspect of things 
in this respect ; and after a period of considerable 
anxiety a ^e healthy boy was born. The fondest 
earthly wish of the parents was now realised, and 
the baptizing of young Morton was to be an es- 
pecial festival in the family. It was delayed until 
the mother could be present, and take her place 
as the entertainer; and so much did Morton's 
neighbours esteem him, and sympathise with him 
in his joy, that it was a holiday in the parish ; the 
bell was kept constantly tolling, and a bonfire was 
lighted up on the hill; labour was suspended, 
and those \riio could not find room in the premises 
of Mr. Morton feasted and made merry in other 
places. 

Doctor Drum was not the least happy upon 
the occasion, and he gave expression to the first 
emotions of his happiness in grateful acknow- 
ledgment to that Being who had gratified the 
wishes of so deserving a pair. His addresse*; and 
prayers were longer and more fervent than is 
usual on ordinary occasions, and he contrived to 
frame them so as to convey wholesome instruc- 
tion and sound advice to all persons. 

After the religious rite came the feast, the 
table being surrounded by as many of Morton's 
neighbours, and the grown-up part of their families, 
as could find room; while the juvenile branches 
dined in another apartment, under the super- 
intendence of the parish schoolmaster : the feast 
was abundant, the guests happy, and " all things 
done decently and in order.” 


LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 

CHAPTER HI. 


A BLACK slave entered, and, bowing himself 
before her with his forehead on the ground, and 
the hands over the head, addressed to her some 
words in Arabic. “ Go,” said she, “ your dinner 
awaits you ; return quickly. 1 shall think of you, 
and endeavour to see and distinguish more clearly, 
in the confusion of my ideas, somewhat more of 
yourself and your future fate, 1 eat with no 
one. I live very soberly, on bread and fruits, at 
the hour when want requires it ; these are suffi- 
cient fc? me, but 1 must not put my guest on 
my regimen.” 

I was conducted into a summer-house over- 
hung with jessamine flowers and laurel-roses, at 
the gate of the gardens. There were covers laid 
for myself and my friend. We dined quickly, 
but she waited not -till our repast was ended 
before she sent Leonard! to say that she awaited 
me. 


1 found her smoking from a long oriental pipe, 
one of which she ordered for me. I had been 
already accustomed to see the roost beautiful 
and elegant women of the East smoke, and 1 
saw nothing to shock the senses in the attitude 
of the flgure, so gracious and nonchalant^ nor in 
the odorous vapour which, in slender columns, 
escaped from the lips of that lovely woman, in- 
terrupting without cooling the conversation. We 
thus conversed for a long time, and always on 
the favourite subject — on the only and mystic 
theme of this extraordinary woman, this modem 
magician ; recalling the apt resemblance of the 
famous magicians of antiquity— the Circe of the 
deserts. 

It appeared to me that the religious doctrines 
of Lady Hester consisted of a skilful though con- 
fused union of different religions, amidst which 
she has condemned herself to live as myste- 
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riously as the Drozes, of whose mystic secret 
she may be perhaps the sole depositary ; resigned 
as the Mussulman, and, like him too, a fatalist ; 
awaiting, with the Jew, the advent of the Mes- 
siah ; and, with the Christian, professing the 
worship of Christ, and following the practice of 
all charitable morality. Add to these, the fan- 
tastic colourings and the supematurid dreams 
of an imagination tinged with the East, and 
warmed by soiitude and meditation— some reve- 
lations, perhaps, from the Arab astrologers — and 
you will be enabled to form some idea of that 
lofty and fantastic union of feeling which it may 
be more correct to denominate fully, than to 
analyse or comprehend. And*'yct there is nought 
of foolish or disordered feeling about her. Folly, 
which is written in such evident characters in 
the eyes, cannot be detected in he^ regard, so 
noble and so direct. Folly, wiiich always betrays 
itself by some involuntary interruption of a chain 
of conversation, by rougii, disordered, and eccen- 
tric digressions, never shows itself in the conver- 
sation or language of Lady Hester, which, though 
lofty, mysterious, and wavering, is yet sustained, 
and ever in union with its object. Were I to 
pronounce an opinion, I should rather say that 
tier folly (if it deserve such a name) is both 
voluntary and studied, and is known to itself, 
and fur the assumption and support of which, 
reasons and causes might be assigned. The 
{lowerful admiration that her genius has exercised, 
and still exercises, over tlie Arab population 
around the mountains, sufficiently proves that 
her apparent folly is but a medium, and not an 
end. Amongst the inhabitants of that wonderful 
land, amongst those tribes of the rocks and the 
deserts, whose imaginations are more darkly 
coloured than the horizon of their sands or their 
seas, it requires either the word of Mohammed or 
Lady Hester Stanhope. It requires, also, the 
communion with the stars, with prophecies, or 
with miracles — the second-sight of genius. Lady 
Stanhope has entered into and understood these 
mystic theories, first, by the lofty bearing of an 
intellect naturally of a superior order, as well as, 
in the second place, seducing, as it were, herself 
(the power only of high intellectual faculties) 
into the first neophytic belief of that symbolism 
which she had intended to create only for 
others. 

Such is the effect which this woman has pro- 
duced upon me. You cannot classify her, or 
judge her by one word ; she may bo considered 
as a statue of vast dimensions, only looked upon 
to advantage in one point of light. I should not 
bo surprised if a future day were 1 j fulfil the 
realisation of a portiop of that piophetic fate 
which she designs for herself— an empire in 
Arabia, and a throne in Jerusalem, llie slightest 
political commotion in the region of the East 
which she inhabits might lift her up to this 
height. On this subject I remarked to her, that 


I had only one reproach to make to her genius, 
it was that of being too timid during the develop- 
ment of stirring events, and of not having pushed 
her fortune onwards where it would have con- 
ducted her. 

** You speak,” said she! “ as a man who reposes 
too much reliance in the power of the human 
will, and not sufficiently on the alone and irre- 
sistible empire of destiny. My strength in myself 
relics on that. 1 await it, I do not summon it ; 
I watch. 1 have diminished my fortune greatly. 
I am now alone and abandoned to myself on 
this desert rock, a prey for the first darifig soul 
that forces my gates ; surrounded by a band of 
faithless domestics and ungrateful slaves, who 
despoil me daily, and sometimes threaten my 
life. Even lately I only owed my safety to this 
poniard, which I was forced to use to defend 
myself against a black ^ave whom I have brought 
up. Yet, in the midst of all these tribulations, 
I am happy. I reply to all by that sacred word 
of the Mussulmans — Allah kerim! '‘the will of 
God and I await with confidence the advent 
of that futurity of which 1 have spoken to 
you, and of which I was anxious to inspire 
you.” 

After haviirg smoked several pipes, and drank 
several cups of coffee that were brought in by 
the negro slaves every quarter of an hour, 
” Come,” said she, “ I am going to conduct you 
into a sanctuary wherein I suffer none profane 
to enter; it is my garden.” 

We descended to it by several steps; and 
I wandered with her in perfect enchantment 
through one of the most beautiful Turkish gar- 
dens that 1 had ever seen in the East. There 
were shadowy arbours, whose vaulted verdure was 
lit by the shining clusters of the grapes of the 
promised land ; klbsks, whose arabesque sculp- 
tures were interlaced by the jasmine and the 
clinging convolvulas of Asia ; marble basins, 
where artificial waters, brought there from a 
league’s distance, were inunnuring and softly 
gushing ; walks, along which were planted Eng- 
lish and European fruit-trees, as well as those 
native to the soil ; greenswards, sown with rich 
flowering shrubs; whilst marble compartments 
enclosed sheaves of flowers, whose rare beauty I 
had never before beheld. Such was this garden. 
We rested frequently in one or other of the 
ornamental kiosks, whilst the inexhaustible con- 
versation of Lady Hester never left the mystic 
or elevated tone of subject on which she had 
conversed in the morning. • 

Before ending her conversation she more par- 
ticularly addressed me. 

Since destiny has sent you here, and that a 
wondrous sympathy between our stars permits 
me to confide to you that which 1 would never 
confide to other profane minds, come with me, 
and you shall behold with your own eyes a pro- 
digy of nature, whose ulterior des^nation is 
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known but to me and to those who are versed in 
the mysteries of tlie same science ; the prophe- 
cies of the East bad announced it for ages back, 
and you shall judge yourself whether these pro- 
phecies have been accomplished.” 

She opened a gate of ^e garden which led to 
a small interior court, where I saw two splendid 
Arabian mares, of the finest race and the most 
beautiful forms. 

“ Approach and View this bay mare, and see 
whether nature has not fulfilled in her all that is 
written of the one that is to bear the Messiah.” 

She yvas bom ready saddled. 1 saw, in fact, 
in this fine animal, a diversion from the usual 
course of nature sufficiently rare to delude the 
vulgar credulity of a semi-barbarous people. This 
mare had, instead of a well-developed shoulder, 
a cavity so large and deep, and imitating so 
closely the form of a Turkish saddle, that it* 
might be truly said that she was bom ready 
saddled ; and with stirmps she might easily have 
been mounted without requiring a saddle. This 
mare, noble as she was, seemed accustomed to 
the admiration and respect which Lady Stanhope 
and her slaves showed for her, and to presage all 
the dignity of her future mission. No person 
haa ever mounted her, and two Arab grooms 
kept a constant watchful care over her, without 
losing sight of her for one instant. 

Another white mare, in my opinion infinitely 
the finer of the two, partakes with the other of 
the respectful cares of Lady Stanhope ; she has 
likewise never been mounted. Lady He<iter did 
not inform me, but left me to understand, that 
although the destiny of the white mare was a 
less holy one, she haid, nevertheless, a mysterious 
and important one to fulfil ; and 1 was given to 
understand that Lady Stanhope reserved it to 
mount herself, on the day when she would enter 
the reconquered city of Jerusalem by the side 
of the Messiah. • 

After these animals had walked for some time 
on a greensward without the walls of her fortress- 
habitation, and we had remarked the softness 
and grace of their steps and motions, we re- 
entered, and 1 renewed to Lady Hester my re- 
quests that die would permit me to introduce to 
her my friend M. de Parseval, who had accom- 
panied me in my journey, and bad followed me, 
in spite of my remonstrances, to her abode, and 
bad been awaiting since the morning for that 
fitvour of which Lady Hester was so sparing. 
Eventually she consented, and we all three 
enteredrto pass the evening, or rather the night, 
in the little room I have already described. 
Coffee and pipes were supplied again, with orien- 
tal profusion, and the room was soon filled with 
such a cloud of smoke that the form o£.Lady 
Stanhqpe was only seen through an atmosphere 
dmilar to the mag^csl atmosphere of incantations. 
She spoke again with the same power, grace, 
and ficMdom, bat with infinitely lets of the super- 


natural, on subjects which bo» to her a less 
serious influence, than she had ever done to me 
previously. 

" 1 hope,” she said suddenly, ** that you are 
an aristocrat, and, in looking at you, 1 do. not 
doubt it.” 

** You are deceived, my lady," I replied, “ I 
am neither an aristocrat nor a democrat ; I have 
lived long enough to view the two sides of the 
medallion of humanity, and to find the one as 
hollow as the other. I would exclusively sup- 
port and become a partisan of that class which 
could perfect and ameliorate the general mass 
of mankind, whether it be that portion which 
occupies the summit or the foot of the social 
ladder. I am neither for the mass of the people, 
nor for the exclusive great, but for the entire 
mass of huhiauity , and 1 believe that the virtue 
which will bring perfection into the world be- 
longs neither to aristocratic nor democratic insti- 
tutions, and that it is only to be found in a 
divine morality, the fruit of a perfect religion. 
The civilisation of a people is their faith." 

“ That 18 true,” replied she, “ but I am never- 
theless on aristocrat in spite of myself And 
you will agree," added she, “ that if there are 
vices amongst the aristocracy, there ore also 
lofty %irtuc8 beside them to retrieve and compen- 
sate. for tlitnri; whilst, in a democracy, 1 sec 
many of the basest and emied vices, hut I look 
in vain for lofty virtnes.” 

** My lady,” I replied, “ rt is not precisely thus. 
In each of these divisions of society there are 
vices and virtues ; hut in the higher classes the 
very vices present a brilliant aspect ; in the lower 
classes, on the contrary, those vices show them- 
selves in all their nakedness, the very contem- 
plation of which becomes injurious to the senti- 
ments of morality. The difference is in the ap- 
pearance alone, and not in the fact ; but, in 
reality, the vice becomes more hideous and 
vicious when developed in the person of one who 
is rich, lofty, and instructed, than in one who is 
without bread to suffice him, or guiding light of 
any kind to direct him; for in the one, vice is 
the result of choice, in the other, the result of 
necessity. Despise it, therefore, wherever it is 
found, especially amongst the vicious aristocracy; 
and do not let us judge of humanity by the tribes 
of men, but by man himself. The great would 
possess the vices of the people if they were 
them ; and the lower classes would possess the 
vices of the great if they were in their places . 
the balance is equal, let us not weigh it." 

“Well,” she replied, “let us pass on; but 
allow roe to indulge in the belief that you are an 
aristocrat like myself; it would cost me too 
much to believe that you were of the number 
of those young Frenchmen who raise the popular 
violence against all the considerations which 
God, nature, or society have made to govern the 
world, end throw down the edifice but to build 
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up from its ruins a pedestal to their envious 
baseness.** 

*' No,” 1 said, “ do not distress yourself, 1 am 
not one of them ; 1 belong only to those who 
despise, not those who occupy an inferior posi- 
tion to themselves in the soeiid state, respecting, 
at the same time, that which is above them, but 
whose desire or dream would be to lead all men 
— ^independent of the station they occupy in the 
arbitrary hierarchies of political government— to 
the same light, the same liberty, and the same 
moral perfection. And since you are of a reli- 
gious disposition, and believe that God loves 
equally all his children, and that you await the 
advent of a second Messiah, who shall redress 
all things, you believe with them and with 
myself.” 

“ Yes,” replied she, “ but I think no longer 
of human politics; 1 have seen too much of them 
during the ten years that I passed with my uncle 
Mr. Pitt, and whilst all the infHgues of Europe 
were around me. Whilst youfp I despised 
human nature. 1 wish to hear no more of it. 
All that man does for man is barren. Tlie 
forms are to me perfectly indifferent.” 

“ And to me also,” I replied. 

“ The basis of all things is God and virtue.” 

“ I think exactly as you do,” I replied, " there- 
fore let us dismiss the subject, as wo agree in it.” 

Passing to lighter subjects, and jesting her on 
that species of divination which enabled her to 
know a man by liis first aspect, and by the simple 
observation of his star, 1 put her wisdom to the 
proof, and I questioned her relative to several 
travellers whom 1 knew, and whom, within fitu^en 
years, she had seen. I w'as struck with the 
justness of her observation on the cavp d'anl of 
two of these. Amongst other things, she ana- 
lysed, with great intellectual perspicuity, the 
character of one of these whom 1 well knew, 
and whose disposition w'as very difficult to detect 
at first sight ; it was great, but hid beneath the 
simplest and most seductive appearances of good 
nature. And what completed iny astonishment 
most, and rendered my admiration of her inflex- 
ible memory greater than it had ever been, was, 
that this traveller had only passed two hours 
with her, and that sixteen years had elapsed 
between his visit to her and the opinion that 1 


asked of the impression which she had received 
of him. Solitude strengthens and concentrates 
all the faculties of the soul. This has been 
marvellously well understood by the prophets, 
saints, the great men, and the poets, and their 
natures have taught th^ to seek for the desert 
or for isolation amongst mankind. 

The name of Bonaparte fell, as it always 
does, into the thread of the conversation. 

** I thought,” I said, ** that your enthusiasm 
for this man would have placed a barrier between 
us.” 

" I was an enthusiast only,” she said, " on the 
subject of his misfortunes, and his pit^^for him- 
self.” 

“ Such were my feelings also,” I replied, “ and 
here we again agree.” 

I could not comprehend how a moral and 
religious woman could admire force alone, with- 
out either liberty, merality, or religion. Bona- 
parte, doubtless, repaired the social world, but 
he did not sufficiently regard the elements of 
which he re-composed it ; he built up his statue 
with sand and personal interest, instead of min- 
gling into Its composition those divine and moral 
sentiments — virtue and liberty. 

The night thus passed away, by wandering 
over freely, and without any affectation on the 
part of Lady Hester, all those subjects that 
words bring and carry away in a ceaseless con- 
versation. 1 felt that no chord was wanting to 
perfect that firm and lofty intellect, that every 
key-note gave back a perfect, strong, and full 
sound, except, perhaps, the metaphysical chord, 
that tension and solitude had rendered hollow, 
or elevated to a diapason scale too lofty for 
Tiortal intelligence. 

We separated with a sincere regret on my 
part, and with |hc same obliging sentiment from 
herself offered to me in return. 

‘ No ‘ farewellj’ ” said she, “ we shall see each 
other again often in this journey, and more fre- 
quently still in others which you have not even 
yet projected. Go and take your rest, and 
lemember that you leave a friend behind you in 
the solitudes of Lebanon.” • • 

She gave me her hand, I put mine on my 
heart, after the manner of the Arabs, and we 
went out. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

Tllian ABTICLE. 


WiM the effect produced on our minds by 
the perusal of the poetry of this gifted man 
other than it is, we should still feel some memory 
of past recorded pleasure spring up freshly 
within our thoughts at the mention of his name ; 
but it has become to us as the presence of the 
fruit of the “Tree of Life” We feel when 
perusing his poetry the certain hnowhdge within 


our minds, that the hours and days ^and were 
we, according to Cocker custom, to count all these 
up, they would really amount to no insignificant 
span of time) which we have passed in the 
reverent study and contemplation of the poetry 
of this gifted man, have been numbered in “The 
Diary of a Lover of Poesy ” as amongst the very 
happiest of our past lives. Past! the word is 
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“like a knell,” tolling back the memories of 
departed hymns and songs once more to our ears, 
and filling the air with the solemn chorus of 
funeral bells and music. It reminds us that the 
hours of youth and hope are gone from us in this 
world for ever— that the quiet, green pathways of 
our earlier life are past, and that we have entered 
now upon the broad highway of life— that we arc 
mingling with the crowded thousands who throng 
the busy streets and courts of the great city of 
the world, amid whom the din and traffic of 
business, " and success in life,” are, alas ! in too 
many instances, the only things thought of ; and 
that the ‘rone thing needful " is forgotten entirely, 
and blotted out froih the mental page of re* 
mcmbrance. 

Will you pardon us here, gentle reader, if, in 
our examination of the works before us, we 
diverge for a while, to bid you bear us com- 
pany in the perusal of some thoughts on that 
subject which we have just paused to contem- 
plate ; we allude to “ The Departure of Youth.” 
On this subject, an elegant writer, and one whose 
powerful admiration of Wordsworth’s works is 
great, thus writes . — 

“ It is the prime of our manhood which is the 
departure of our youth. To reflective and lofty 
minds, accustomed to survey, and fitted to com- 
prehend the great aims of life, this is a period 
peculiarly solemn and important. It is a spot on 
which we ought to rest a while from our journey. 
It is the summit of the hill, from which we look 
down on two even divisions of our journey. We 
have left behind us a profusion of bright tilings : 
never again shall we traverse such fairy fields wdth 
such eager hopes , never again shall we find the 
same 

“ Glory in the gross, or splendour on the flower ” 

The dews upon the herhogc ore dnodNip: 

The morning is no more ” 

“ Wo made a posy while the Time ^ by ; 
***■**•# 

But Time did beckon to the flowers, and they 
By ugon most cunningly did steal away, 

And wittier in the band.” 

Wc'ought then to pause for a while — to review 
the past — to gather around us the memories and 
warnings of experience — to feel that the lighter 
part of our destinies is completed — that the 
graver has begun — that our follies and our errors 
have become to us the monitors of wisdom ; for 
since these arc the tributes which Fate exacts 
from Mortality, they are not to be idly regretted, 
but to be solemnly redeemed. And if wc arc 
penetrated ‘\vith this thought, our past becomes 
the mightiest preacher to our future. Wisdom 
is an acquirition, purchased in proportion to the 
disappointments which our own frailties have 
entmled upon us. 

“ This is, above all, an age which calls upon 
us to ponder well, and thoughtfully, upon the 
articles of our moral and our religious creed. 


Entering more than ever into the mighty war are 
t>f the world, we should summon to our side 
whatever auxiliaries can aid us in the eonte t— 
to cheer, to comfort, to counsel, and to direct. 
It is a time seriously to analyse the confused 
elements of belief— to .apply ourselves to such 
solution of our doubts as may be afforded us. 
Happy he who can shelter himself with confi- 
dence, under the assurance of immortality, and 
feel ‘ that the world is not an inn but a hospital 
— a place not to live, but to die in acknowledg- 
ing ‘that piece of divinity that is in us — that 
something that was before the elements, and owes 
no homage to the sun.’ 

“ Happy, thrice Iqippy, he who relies on the 
eternity of the soul, who believes, as tlie loved 
fall one after one from his side,* that they have 
returned *tot their native country;* that they 
await the divine re-union ; who feels that each 
treasure of knowledge he attains he carries with 
him through illilhitable being ; who secs in 
Virtue, the esMpee and the element of the world 
he is to inherit, and to which he but accustoms 
himself betiinos; who comforts his weariness 
amidst the storms of time, by seeing far across 
the melancholy seas the haven he will reach at 
last ; who deems that every struggle has its 
assured reward, and every sorrow has its balm ; 
who knows, however forsaken or bereaved below, 
that ho never can be alone, and never be de- 
serted ; that above him is the Eternal Power, and 
the mercy of Eternal Love! Well said the 
dreamer of philosophy, ‘ How much he knew of 
the human heart who first called God our 
Fnlhwr 

In our fonner articles wc have made reference 
more particularly to that peculiar simplicity of 
mind, character, and thought, which form so pro- 
minciit an index in the writings of Wordsworth ; 
we have quoted those among his poems in which 
he speaks of the simple manners of mankind, 
an<l uses their own very simple words and lan- 
guage ; yet over which he has thrown a colouring 
of rich and glorious imagination, beautifying and 
embellishing the whole with the vivid shining of 
a summer’s sunrise. 

But there ore many beautiful odes in these 
volumes, which display a loftier manner ; still the 
inherent gems of the poet’s proud and fertile 
imagination, and the two following poems — odes 
wc should more properly call them — will furnish 
full and abundant evidence of the corroborative 
truth of our remarks : — 

VERNAL ODE. 

“ Bervm naiura tola umpiatn maguquam i« minimu” 

Plin. Not. Hiot. 

1 . 

Benbath tlio conrave of an April sky, 

When all the heldB with freshest green were dight, 
Appeared, in presence of the spintuol eye, 

That aids or supersedes our grosser sight, 

" TIic Student. Bv K L. Bulwor. 
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The form and rich habiliments of One 
Whose countenance bore resemblance to the snn, 
When it reveals, in evening majesty, 

Featnrcs half lost amid their own pure light : 
Poised, like a weary cloud, in middle air 
He hung ; then floated with angelic ease, 

(Softening that bright effulgence by degrees,) 

Till he had reached a summit sharp and bare, 

Where oft the venturous heifer drmks the noon*tide 
breeze. * 

Upon the apex of that lofty cone 
Alighted ; there the Stranger stood alone. 

Fair as a gorgeous fabric of the east. 

Suddenly raised by some enchanter’s power, 

Wh^re nothing was ; and Arm as some old tower 
Of Britain’s realm, whose leafy crest 
Waves high, embellished by a gleaming shower 1 

II. * 

Beneath the sliadow of her paqile wings 
Bested a golden harp ; he touclied the springs ; 

And, after prelude of iinearthlr sound. 

Poured through the echoing hills around. 

He sung — 

‘ No wintcrv desolations. 

Scorching blight, or noxious dew, 

Aflett my native habitations; 

Buried m glory, far bej ond the scope 
Of mail’s inquiring garc ; Imt to his hope 
Imaged, though family in the hue 
IVofonnd of night’s ethereal blue ; 

And, III (he aspect of each radiant orb, 

Some fixed, some wandering, with no timid curb; 
But wandering star and fixed, to moi tal eye, 
Blended m absolute seieinty. 

And free from semhlatice of decline, 

Fresh ns if evening brought (heir natal hour. 

Her darkness splendour gave, her silence power, 
To testily of loie and giaee divine. 

III. 

“ What if those bright fires 
ijhiiic subject to decay ; 

Sons, haply, of extinguished sires, 

Themsi'lves to lose their light, or pass away 
Ijike clouds before the wind, 

Be thanks poured out to Him whose hand bestows, 
Nightly, on hiunnii kind 
Tliat image of eiiduranec and repose.” 

■ — And though to every draught of vital breath, 
Renewed throughout the hounds of earth or ocean, 
The melancholy gates of Death 
Respond with sympathetic motion ; 

Through all tliat feeds on nether air. 

Howe’er magnificent or fair, 

Grows but to jieni-h, and intrust 
Its mins to their kindred dust ; 

Yet, by the Almighty’s exer during care, 

Her procreant vigils Nature keeps 
Amid the unfathomable deeps ; 

And saves the peopled fields of earth 

From dread of emptiness or dearth 

Thus, in their stations, lifting tow’rd the aky, 

The foliaged head in cloud-Iike nnyesty, 

The shadow-cresting race <jf trees survived ; 

Tims, in the tiain of Spring, arrive 
Sweet flowers ,— -what living eye hath viewed 
Their myriads ? — endlessly renewed, 

Whenever strikes the sun’s glad ray. 

Where’er the subtle waters stray ; 

Wherever sportive zephyrs bend 
Their course, or genial showers descend I 
Mortals, rejoice ! the very angels quit 
Their mansions, nnsusceptible of change, 

Amid your pleasant bowers to sit. 

And through your sweet yicissitades to range. 


There is not a finer ode than this in the 
English language ; by whatever name it may be 
called,— hymn, anthem, or poem, it is a most 
beautiful composition. Yet here is another, 
gentle reader, equally rich in all delightful images 
of thought and feeling.* 

DEVOTIONAL INCITEMENTS. 

“ Not to the earth confined, 

Ascend to heaven." 

Whsiib will they stop, those breathing powers, 

The spirits of the new-bom flowers ? 

They wander with the breeze, they wind 
W’here’er the streams a passage And ; 

Up fi oiu tlieir native ground they rise 
In mute aerial harmonics ; 

From humble violet — modest thyme— 

Exhaled, the essential odours climb, 

As if no space below the sky 
Their subtle flight could satisfy: 

Heaven will not tax oftr thoughts with pride 
If like ambition be thtxr guide. 

Roused by the kindest of May-showers, 

The spuit-quickcncr of the flowers, 

That with moist virtue softly cleaves 
O'he hiids, and fiesheiis the young leaves ; 

The inrdb pour forth their souls in notes 
Of raptme, from n thousand throats — 

Hun cheeked liy too impetuous haste, 

While there the music runs to waste, 

M ith bounty moic and more enlarged, 

I’lll the nhole air is overcharged ; 

One car, O man I to their appeal, 

And tlnrst for no inferior zeal, 

Thou, who canst think, os well as feel. 

Mount from the earth ; aspire ! aspire I 
So jiluiuls the toxin’s cathedral choir, 

In strains that, from their solemn height, 

Sink, to attain a loftier flight ; 

While incense from the altar breathes 
Rich fiagrancc in embodied wreaths ; 

Oi, flung fiom swinging censer, shrouds 
The taper-lights, and curls in clouds 
Aroniid angelic form, the still 
Creation of the pointer’s skill. 

That on the service wait concealed 
One moment, and the next revealed. 

— Cost off your bonds, awake, arise. 

And for no transient ecstasies ' 

What else can mean the visual plea 
Of still or moving imagery ; 

Tlie iterated summons, loud. 

Not wasted on the attendant crowd ; 

Nor wholly lost upon the throng 
Hurrying the busy streets along. 

Alas I the sanctities combined 
By art to unsensualise the mind. 

Decay and languish ; or, as creeds 

And humours change, are spumed like weeds . 

The priests are from their altars thrust ; 

Temples arc levelled with the dust ; 

And solemn rites and awful forms 
Founder amidst fanatic storms. 

Yet evermore, through years renewed 
In undisturbed vicissitude 
Of seasons, halauring tlieir flight 
On the swift wings of day and night, 

Kind Nature keeps a heavenly door 
Wide open for the scattered poor. 

Where flower-breathed incense to the skies 
Is wafted in mute harmonies ; 
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AoA grouid lireili-oloTen by the plough 
Is frsgrm&t with a humbler vow : 

Where birds aad brooks from leafy dells 
Chime forth unwearied canticles ; 

And vapours magnify and spread 
The glory of the sun's bright head— 
Still constant in her worship,^ still 
Conforming to the Eternal will ; 

Whether men sow or reap the fields 
Divine admonishment she yields, 

That not by bread alone we live, 

Or what a hand of flesh can give ; 

That every day should leave some part 
Free for the sabbath of the heart ; 


So shall the seventh be truly blesl« 

Yrom mom to eve, with hallowed rest. 

Our present space will not permit us to extend 
the remarks which the perusal of these delightful 
poems have suggested to our minds. We shall 
reserve them for another paper, when we shall 
also offer offer a few remarlu upon Wordsworth's 
“ Theory of Poetic Diction," and on the subject 
of Imagination and Fancy, as connected with 
and allied to Poetry. 


THE CHURCH OF ROME. 


Mr. Rae WiLSOK, who is known as the author 
of “ Travels Through the Holy Land," in a recent 
work, — “ Records of a Route through France 
and Italy, with Sketches of Romanism," which, as 
we understand, is a pruhiiiited work in Italy, 
from maintaining the principles of Protestantism 
in opposition to Papal doctrines, — concludes in 
the following terms : — 

Romanism, has so nailed itself down to its 
old and inveterate superstitions, as to render it 
utterly impossible to liberate itself from them, 
without abjuring the character it has wrought 
out of the elements of the Gospel, remoulding 
and transmuting them as has best suited its own 
views. Either the word of God is most obscure 
and defective, or the Roman Catholic church has 
roost unwarrantably ingrafted upon it very gra- 
tuitous and extraneous doctrines. Neither arc 
those^doctrines regarded by it as of inferior 
moment, compared with the fundamental and 
more explicitly enounced truths of Christianity; 
but full as much stress is laid upon the human 
invention of after ages as upon what incontest- 
ably belongs to our common religion as delivered 
to the world by its glorious Founder. So very 
far is Romanism from being consistent even with 
the spirit of the Gospel, in the numerous addi- 
tions made to, and the complex system it has 
reared upon it, that it requires the utmost in- 
genuity, the most subtle interpretation on the part 
of its advocates, to make out even any tolerable 
show of consistency. 'They have recourse to 
obscure traditions, and all kinds of doubtful, not 
to say fraudulent, authorities for their purpose, 
instead of abiding by the very plain and express 
declarations of the Bible ; and while they thereby 
give a falsifying value to what can possess none 
except os it coincides with scriptural doctrines, 
they reduce the latter to the level of those inven- 
tions they thus seek to exalt. 

** Neither does there seem to be the least dis- 
position on the part of the Romish church to 
suffer its exceptionable tenets gradually to fall 
into desuetude or oblivion, and so work out a 
^eut reform in its own bosom. What it 4a< 
been, that it will ever continue to be, whenever 
and wherever it shall have the power of acting 


uncontrolled by circumstances. Never has it 
abjured a single one of its mischievous errors 
spontaneously , for to some of the most mis- 
chievous of all it still clings with a pertinacity 
hardly short of miraculous, after those powerful 
arguments that have been used against them. 
No; although the court of the Vatican is no 
longer what it formerly was, yet the spirit of 
papacy remains the same — scotched and w'ounded 
indeed, but not killed, nor even subjugated. 
Allow it but to recover itself and gain vantage 
ground, and its present seeming humility and 
moderation will be forthwith cast aside. 

However improbable it may appear that 
Romanism should ever regain that dominion it 
has lost — that any re-action should now take 
place in its favour, shaken, as it has been to its 
very foundations, it is nevertheless possible ; since, 
although it must find opposition from the in- 
creased intelligence of tlic present age, it is also 
likely to find no ineffective auxiliaries in the 
weaknesses and passions of mankind. Being 
altogether unlike that blessed religion of tlie 
Gospel, of purely Divine origin, it scruples not to 
effect its purposes by carnal weapons, and if 
most despotic, it can also stoop in order to be- 
come BO. For the austere, it is most profuse of 
austerities, and to them it offers thc.most rigid 
ascetisin. To the worldly and sensual, again, it 
holds out the most seductive bribes, promising 
them the fullest indulgence of their appetites in 
a present world, with full assurance of blessed- 
ness in the next, and that upon the easiest terms 
imaginable. The church which substitutes pe- 
nance for repentance, and insists upon the efficacy 
of vicarious prayers and purchased righteousness, 
is wise in worldly wisdom, and knows well how 
to profit by the sinfulness of human nature. 

** As a system of Churdi policy, Romanism may 
command admiration. In outward attractions it 
is most imposing and captivating ; it has been 
the patron of art, its munificence has been un- 
questionable, its charities have been large and 
expansive, its zeal almost without a parallel, its 
ambition magnificent, and enftiusiasm elevated. 
But it has also been in its motives most worldly 
—in its means most corrapt. When, therefore. 
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we dispassionately examine and bring it to the the doctrines of the {glorious Gospel— its religion 
test of actual comparison, we are fully justified is not the religion of Him who shed his precious 
in boldly proclaiming that its doctrines are not blood on the cross of Calvary I ** 


SITTINGS FOR MY PORTRAIT. 

SIXTH SITTING. 


The conversation of the last sitting being re- 
sumed, I itiquired respecting the meaning of the 
term ** school,” as a]>plied to painting. 

** It designates a class,” said the artist, who 
exhibit in their productions the manner of a par- 
ticular master under whom they may have 
studied, or whose works are more or less imitated 
by them.” 

“ May I then ask — ^but I sec tln\^ I am divert- 
ing you from the business in hand.** 

“ Not at all ; for the first business in band is 
to bung you into a conversible mood, so as to 
clear away the clouds from your countenanee.” 

“ Rut my object, my good friend, is to make 
you converse, that 1 may obtain information fium 
you , but 1 will willingly postpone the subject to 
another time, if it interfere with your present 
oecnpatioii.’* 

“ Quite, 1 assure you, the reverse, I am 
enthusiast enough to be very fond ol talking of 
rny art, and though 1 dare not promise you all 
the information you may desire, it will equally 
answer my present purpose to speak or hear, so 
that your oidinary vnaeity of eoiintenance ran 
he ludijitauied, aud the features he unconstrained.*’ 

“ I was about, then, to niquiie further respect- 
ing the principal schools of painting, since the 
revival of the art in Europe.” 

“The first that took the load was the Italian 
School of Florence ; in which the two most di.s- 
tinguivshed names arc those of Leonardo dn Vinci 
and Michel Angelo. The former devoted him- 
self to express the affections of the soul, and in 
this he surpassed all his predecessors ; but the 
latter far excelled him in boldness of conception 
and the knowledge of design. He cared little 
for gruccfid attitudes or indications of tender 
sensibility, his pleasure was to represent vehement 
passions, and to strike by the great and the 
terrible. ‘If any man,* says Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

* bad a right to look down upon the lower ao- 
complishmunts as beneath his attention, it was 
Michel Angelo ; ’ nor can it be thought strange 
that such a mind should have slighted, or have 
been withheld from paying due attention to all 
those graces and embellishments of art which 
have diffused such lustre over the works of other 
punters.” 

“ But I have always understood that it was 
Raffaelle who surpassed so much in this depart- 
ment.” 

“ True ; but he belongs to the next school 
which 1 have to introduce, the School of IZome. 
Of this, Raffaelle was the founder. At first, he 


imitated Pietro Perugino, under whom he studied, 
but the sight of the performances of the great 
masters just named awakened his genius, and 
converse with some of the chief productions of 
antiquity gave it a sublime direction. • He was 
always, however, a close imitator of nature, and 
seldom attempted to represent ideal figures. He 
was fond of what are termed ‘ masses ’ of light, by 
which his figures are very distinct at a distance ; 
but his chief excellence lay in the composiUon of 
his pictures, in which he took core not only to 
he expressive, hut to avoid diverting the attention 
from the principal object by his accessory figures. 
His peculiarities are found in the propriety, 
beauty, aud majesty of his characters. He could 
paint pliilosophers and apostles. 

“ In another School, called the VenehaUt we 
have copies of the forms of nature, and the 
beauty discernible in the mixture and variety of 
natural colours. Dominic was the second Italian 
artist who painted in oil. He educated Rclhn, 
who taught his two sons, Gentil and Giorgion ; 
with whom was afterwards associated Titian. 
TIus eminent man was taught to imitate nature 
in the most servile manner; but while he was 
induced to study the ideal in colouring by Gior- 
gion, he soon excelled him. He was both a 
portrait and landscape painter. His colouring is 
exquisitely fine ; and he is one of those historical 
painters who have succeeded also in landscape. 

* 'J'he founder and chief ornament of the 
Lombard School, which is distinguished for its 
design, colouring, and mellowness of pencil, is 
Correggio. He was devoted to the graceful ; and 
thougii an accurate imitator of nature, avoided 
acute angles, straight lines, and short turnings. 
His lights are too clear, hut the character ufr his , 
ihadc is peculiar aud admirable; this he pro- 
duced by a certain manner of glazing them. He 
excelled both in harmony and grace, being a 
perfect master of the art of uniting light to light, 
and shade to shade. A second Lombard school 
was formed by the Caracci, Lewis, Augustin, 
and Hannibal. The three latter often painted 
the same piece, and established an Academy at 
Bologna. Hannibal is esteemed a •model fur 
beauty and design. Sir Joshua Reynolds de- 
scribes Lewis as the best model for style, that is, 
the faculty of disposing colours so as to express 
our sentiments and ideas. 

The French School unites the different parts 
of the art, the Florentine, Lombard, Venetian, 
and Roman manner, without any great pre- 
tensions to surpassing excellence. Blanchard, 
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called the French Titian, and Poussin the French 
Raffaelle, were distinguished as individuals ; but 
formed no school. The productions of Poussin 
possess more of the air of antique painting 'than 
any other artist. His favourite subjects were 
ancient fables. Vouet, his declared enemy, 
founded the French school. He had some 
grandeur and wonderful facility of execution. 
Le Brun was his pupil, and very soon astonished 
his master by his progress. He had a dne con- 
ception and fertile fancy, but chiefly excelled in 
exact likenesses, and in costume. He delighted 
in allcgorcal painting. Eustace lo Sueur was 
his contemporary and rival, and, had he lived 
longer, would probably have infused a better 
taste into the French school. The Count de 
Ceyles and M. Yien laid the foundation, however, 
of great improvements : but the political con- 
vulsions of France and of Europe have not mucli 
benefited their national art.” 

“ Has not David been much celebrated ? ” 

“ Yes ; but they want a Bonaparte to conquer 
bad taste as well as bad govemment.” 

" You have not referred to the Germans.” 

“ In truth there is no German school, pro- 
perly so called ; as they are known only for their 
single artists, particularly Albert Durcr and John 
Holbein. The former was an engraver as well 
ns a painter. He had a brilliant genius, and his 
works are finished with great exactness ; but he 
is stiff, and had little taste or grandeur in his 
expression. 

“ Tlie first practice, if not the di‘!co\ cry of the 
art of oil painting, is attributable to the Flvnuhh 
School. The celebrity of the invention, how- 
ever, has been divided between .Tohn Van Eyck 
and the English artists, who are said to have 
known it long before his time, Peter Paul 
Rubens was the founder of the school in ques- 
tion ; a man almost as remarkable fur the num- 
bers as for the excellence of *his productions. ] 
His facility seems to have been equally great, 
both in inventing and executing, and lie often 
produced a number of different sketches of the 
same subject. He too frequently, indeed, sacri- 
ficed correctness of design and beauty of form 
to colouring and splendour. 11c is, however, 
surpassed by Titian in colouring, liut unrivalled 
in grandeur and effect. He appears pre-eminent 
in every department; in historical, landscape, 
portrait, animal, and flower painting. His school. 


accordingly, is remarkable alike for the vastness 
of their conceptions and the brilliancy of their 
colours. Their figures have all a strong and 
natural expression. 

The Dutch School is inimitable in the repress 
sentation of particular scenes, and in exact imi- 
tations of low life. The colours are powerful, 
and the method of throwing the most vivid light 
upon one spot is carried to great perfection. The 
perspective of the Dutch painters is accurate ; 
and they greatly excel in miniature painting. 
Of this latter branch of the art, Cornelius Polern- 
bourg was the head and chief promoter. Rcin- 
brant Vanhryn, however, is the most distinguished 
of all the painters ; hut his subjects arc charac- 
teristically vulgar. He is fond of strong oppo- 
sitions of light and shade, and sometimes loaded 
his pictures w'ith immense quantities of colour. 
His faults arc great, but his works have much 
expression. 

“ The English School was founded by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. His example, and his precept*., 
in the discourses delivered to the Academicians, 
have formed for him a wreath of immortal fame. 
Ills followers have distinguished themselves for 
the art of managing a multitude of figures, as 
well as for greatness of style and boldness of ex- 
pression. 'nic success of the English school 
has not been, however, very brilliant, tliongli 
individual painters have attained to the higliest 
eimuencc. particularly in the line of portrait 
painting, the productions of the late Sir 'Thomas 
Lawrence are invaluable and immortal. 

“ Sir Joshua Reynolds considered the Roman, 
Florentine, and the Bolognese, as the three great 
schools in the epic style, whilst the best French 
painters were a kind of colony from the three ; 
but the Venetian, Flemish, and Dutch schools 
he ranked as inferior, because they aimed only 
at the ornamental and elegant. He remarks, 
that * works of genius and of science, if founded 
upon tlie general truths of nature, will live for 
ever, v.iiile those which depend upon the locali- 
ties of time and place, or partial views of nature, 
and on the fluctuations of fashion, must inevitably 
fade away with those circumstances which have 
raised them from obscurity.* Present time and 
future must be considered as rivals, and he who 
solicits the one must expect to be discountc- 
naticed by the other.” 


LIVIN-GSTON'S SYSTEM OF PENAL LAW IN THE STATE OF LOUISIANA. 

CIIAPTEB III. 

This forms the third portion of Mr. IJving- laying down rules and making explanations, to 
Eton’s admirable “ System of penal Law.” Com- avoid circumlocution, and to give the perspicuity 
pare with this the law of evidence as laid down necessary to a full understanding of the subse- 
in our own courts. quent provisions. Among these arc two articles 

III. The “.Code of Evidence” begins, as do intended to secure the advantages to be derived 
those that precede it, by an introductory title, from the wisdom of the judges in the suggestion 
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of defects proved by experience, without incur- 
ring the fault into which the same intention has 
repeatedly led, of transferring to the judiciary 
powers exclusively legislative. The first of these 
articles directs the court to make a report to the 
legislature whenever any provision of the code 
for the admission or exclusion of evidence is 
found to operate improperly, either to the preju- 
dice of the accused, or to the ends of public jus- 
tice. By these means, instead of judicial deci- 
sions of doubtful authority, interspersed through 
voluminous reports, a positive law, briefly ex- 
pressed, may be introduced regularly into the 
code by the legislative power. The other article 
provides a similar remedy for omissions, instead 
of leaving them to be supplied by the discretion 
of the courts. These provisions, novel in them- 
selves, establish principles highly important to 
be introduced into every written code; they 
counteract the most forcible objection that can 
be made to the system, without calling in the 
inappropriate exercise of legislative discretion by 
the judiciary ; they offer the greatest facility for 
discovering imperfections, and bringing them to 
the notice of the legislature ; and they check at 
once tlic Usurious operation of any rule disco- 
vered by experience to be bad. 

The two books into which this code in divided 
embrace, first, the nature and kinds of evidence; 
secondly, the rules to be applied when the dif- 
ferent kinds are offered in proof. 

In the first book, evidence is defined to be 
that which brings, or contributes to bring, the 
mind to a just conviction of the truth or false- 
hood of the fact asserted or denied. When 
applied to the determination of litigated rights, 
it is necessarily restricted to what is declared by 
the written law sufficient to produce that just 
conviction, in a greater or less degree. This 
necessarily divides evidence into tw'o great 
classes — that which the power called on to judge 
has from its own knowledge, and that wliich it 
derives from extrinsic sources. The first class 
has no subdivision. Tlie second is, of course, 
of variou.s degrees, whether considered in regard 
to its source or its weight. Its source may be 
personal communication, written instruments, or 
natural objects, making it testimonial, scriptory, 
or substantive. Its weight ascends from mere 
induction to complete proof, and is presumptive, 
direct, or conclusive. 

In prescribing the rules applicable to these 
several kinds of evidence, whicli is the object of 
the second book of the code, that embraced in 
the first subdivision, as derived from the know- 
ledge of the judge himself, is properly confined 
within very narrow limits. He can never act 
merely on his own knowledge of a fact, except 
where expressly authorised to do so. Instances 
of this authority are found in his power to pro- 
nounce on the authenticity of a record, to commit 
for an offence in his presence, to remove for a 


disturbance in court, and to employ the miritary 
in aid of the civil power. But where he knows 
a material fact not thus designated, he must be 
exanuned as any other witness; and if a juror is 
similarly situated, his testundny must be given 
to his fellows in the same judicial manner. 

In establishing the rules of extraneous evi- 
dence, Mr. Livingston has introduced some new 
principles in regard to such as is testimonial, or 
derived from personal communication. 

The whole machinery of jurisprudence,” he 
remarks, “ in all its branches, is contrived for the 
purpose of enabling the judging power to deter- 
mine on the truth or falsehood of every litigated 
proposition. Tliis is to be dune by hearing and 
examining evidence ; that is to say, hearing and 
examining every thing that wdll contribute to 
bring the mind to the detennination required. 
If we refuse to hear what will, in any degree, 
produce tliis effect, vfc must determine on imper- 
fect evidence ; and in proportion to the import- 
ance of the matter thus refused to be heard, must 
evidently be the chance of making an incorrect, 
rather than a just determination. But as in 
morals wc are forbidden to do evil that good 
may come of it, so in legislation wc should re- 
frain from doing that kind of good which may 
produce more than its equivalent in evil. The 
desirable end to be attained by tlie admission of 
every species of evidence may be more than 
counterbalanced, in some instances, by the evil 
attending it . sometimes in the shape of incon- 
venience and expense inseparable from its pro- 
enrement; sometimes from the danger of error 
arising from the deceptive nature of the evidence 
itself. Tlie great art is to weigh these difficul- 
ties , and, in those cases where they are most 
likely to preponderate, but in no others, to ex- 
clude the evidence.” 

llic circumstances which are generally under- 
stood to cause c^lusion are interest, connexion 
in marriage, infamy, the relation of an attorney 
to his olient. that of a catholig to his confessor, 
and disbelieiin a future state of rewards and 
punishments. In the remarks on the cod^ of 
procedure, the extent to which a criminal may 
be allowed to testify in his own case has been 
noticed ; the basis of liis admission and exclusion 
being simply the consideration of what is most 
likely to be effective in establishing his innocence 
or guilt. This consideration is applied in this 
code to the evidence of one w'ho, although not 
a party, may have an interest in tlie re.sult of the 
judicial proceeding — an eventual gvn or loss 
that may be estimated by money ; and it has led 
to the abolition of such disqualification, although 
the fact of interest in the witness is to be fully 
made known, that it may lessen, according to its 
degree, the credit to be given him. To exclude 
entirely an interested witness involves the double 
assumption that his interest will outweigh his 
conscience and fears of detection and punish- 
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ment, Rnd that the judge or jury will believe the 
falsehood he asserts, although his interest is 
known. These assumptions are founded neither 
in probability nor reason, and, on that account 
alone, would authonse the rejection of the anti- 
quated rule. But even if fliey were well founded, 
it would be certainly unwise, merely on account 
of them, to exclude the testimony of interested 
witnesses from whom the truth may fairly be 
expected. The only sound rule is the obvious 
one. The judges of the facts are the true judges 
of the credit of the witness, they know his in- 
terest an(^ his bias ; let them hear him ; let them 
say whether his interest is such as to destroy 
his credit ; let them form, with full knowledge 
of the particular case, that opinion which the 
positive rule of exclusion obliged legislators to 
form in advance, and entirely without such 
knowledge. 

If the search for truth does not require that 
an interested person, nor even a party himself, 
should be excluded from giving testimony, nei- 
ther does it make connexion in marriage a cause 
for rejecting a witness. If it be admitted, as it 
will be, that every one has a right to all the 
information necessary to the discovery of truth, 
unless deprived of it for reasons of great public 
or private convenience, then it must be proved 
that such inconvenience arises from a husband 
or wife being examined in regard to each other. 
To establish this is manifestly impossible ; to say 
that there is danger of domestic dissension or of 
perjury, is to give a reason not more strong than 
might be offered for the exclusion of vast num- 
bers of witnesses; while, on the other hand, 
such testimony often is undoubtedly the best 
which an accused person can offer in his own 
behalf, Tlic feelings produced by such a tie 
arc known to those to whom the evidence is 
submitted ; they will be weighed in the credit 
which it receives ; to say they are suilicient to 
close peremptorily such an avenue for truth is 
indeed strangely to distrust the in^ligence and 
honesty of the judge. 

, Mr. Livingston considers that in the relations 
of attorney and client, and catholic and con- 
fessor, there are reasons sufficient to justify the 
exclusion of their testimony in regard to facts 
communicated or discovered by means of those 
relations. The circumstances under which the 
knowledge is obtained would make the disclo- 
sure an invasion of the rights of personal liberty 
and conscience. The law, besides, would be 
useless if k; could be executed, because in that 
case, as it would destroy both confidence and 
confession, nothing would be disclosed. 

Exclusion on the ground of infamy is not 
admitted in the code. Such a disqualification 
is less reasonable than that of interest : there, a 
motive may exist for stating a falsehood in pre- 
ference to the truth ; here, there is no such 
motive; the only reason is the depravity of the 


witness. This msy affect his credit; but to 
deprive a person accused of the entire benefit of 
his testimony when sufficient or necessary for an 
acquittal, to permit a heinous offence to pass 
unpunished when the facts ore known only to 
him, are perversions of every principle that dught 
to regulate the admission of evidence. 

The doctrine which makes a witness’s belief 
in a future state of rewards and punishments, 
Mr. Livingston considers as improperly making 
the fidelity of statement to depend solely on 
religious belief. While he owns that such a 
belief is an additional motive and guarantee for 
the truth of a witness, he maintains that there 
are reproaches of conscience in this life, a moral 
sense disclosing the utility and beauty of truth, 
sentiments of manly honour, a disdain of false- 
hood, a dread of society, a fear of punishment, 
which are also motives, and strong motives ; and 
that, although they iniglit, and undoubtedly 
would be strengthened by the iinprossions of 
religion, they are yet in themselves sufficient to 
justify us in believing that they alone would in- 
duce a witness to prefer truth to falsehood. The 
want of that additional inducement might lessen 
the credit of a witness among the pious and 
good , but he conceives that it would not, of 
itself, among the thinking or the charitable, pro- 
duce a total disbelief of all he might declare. 

Allowing, therefore, no exceptions to the ad- 
mission of testimonial evidence, except tlio two 
we have mentioned, together with insanity and 
immature infancy, the code proceeds to regulate 
the manner in which it is to be received. Here 
a boundless field of debatable ground i.s pre- 
sented by a provision that, with the exception 
of such as suggest facts to the witness, all inter- 
rogatories perlincnt to the case may be put, and 
must be answered ; and a short section declares 
that, ill written examinations, the rules for receiv- 
ing oral declarations shall be followed. 

Scriptory evidence, which includes all kinds 
of written proof except the examination of wit- 
nesses reduced to writing, is of two kinds — 
authenticated and unauthcnticatcd. The former 
consists of public instruments duly attested in a 
prescribed form, such as legislative acts, those 
of public officers in executing their official duties, 
and records of courts or of government ; the lat- 
ter consists of private instruments, either attested 
by the signature of the party whose act it pur- 
ports to be, or not attested, from accident or 
from its natural character. 

Substantive evidence is so simple and limited 
in its nature, that it is only necessary to prescribe 
such rules as require additional proof to show 
its application to the principal case. Thus, a 
bloody dagger is substantive and striking evi- 
dence; but it fails of its weight unless it be 
proved that it was in the hand of the accused 
before or after the time a homicide was perpe- 
trated. 
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From oonsidering evidence in relation to its 
source, the code proceeds to ascertain the degree 
of weight it is entitled to wlien presumptive, 
direct, or conclusive. It may be objected, that the 
conviction of truth being an intellectual opera- 
tion, the degree to which evidence is to operate 
cannot be prescribed; and that this division, 
however convenient in developing the nature 
and theory of evidence, is not necessary in fixing 
rules for its admission. It must be allowed, 
however, that uniformity in judicial decisions is 
a highly desirable object ; and that, in similar 
circumstances, the same deductions ought to be 
made from the same facts. This can only be 
done by requiring the judicial decree to be ren- 
dered in conformity with the established rule, 
whenever the evidence considered by it to be 
suiiicient is produced. To establish that rule 
by positive legal provisions, is, therefore, infinitely 
better than leaving it to usage or precedent. 

Presumptive evidence may result from circum- 
stances proved by the mere operation of the 
mind, or be drawn from them by express direc- 
tion of, law'. Its effect, whether simple or legal, 
is to estahlisii a proposition, until the contrary is 
directly shown, or it is rendered doubtful hy 
other pre.sumptiuns. Tlic circuinstauccs from 
which it arises must be proved by legal testi- 
mony, and the deductions must be such ns are 
warranted by the usual propensities of mankind. 


the habits or passions of the individual, or the 
ordinary course of business and human events. 

Direct evidence, if true, indisputably estali- 
lishes a proposition. Hie declaration of a wit- 
ness that he saw the act in controversy done, is 
direct evidence ; for i^ the declaratipn be true, 
nothing more is necessary to establish the com- 
mission of the criminal act ; nq deduction nee'd 
be made from the fact that is proved, as in the 
case of presumptive evidence. 

Conclusive evidence proceeds a step farther: it 
is that which the law declares to be absolutely 
sufficient, without requiring the judge to draw any 
inference from the fact, and the reality of the 
fact alleged is undoubted. The confession of 
the accused is not admitted to be conclusive, 
because its truth is not of necessity undoubted ; 
insanity, promises, fear, hope of liberty or pardon, 
may produce a confession contrary to fact, and 
therefore, although It is direct evidence, it be- 
comes not conclusive till its truth is absolutely 
established. Proof that an absentee was born 
one hundred years before, is only presumptive 
evidence of bis death, because, though it be the 
general rourse of nature for men to die before 
that age, yet it is not invariable ; but proof that 
he was born two hundred years ago is conclusive 
evidence, because no instance has been knowu 
of human life extended beyond that period. 


GEMS. 


OcccPATioN OF TIME.— If wc look into the be- 
haviour of many whom we daily converse with, 
shall find that most of their hours are taken up m those 
three important articles of eating, drinking, and sleep- 
ing. 1 do not suppose that a man loses his time who 
is not engaged in public affairs, or in un lilustnoos 
course of action. On the (ontrary, I believe our hours 
ituiv very often be more piotitiibly laid out m sncli 
transactions as make no figure in the world, than in 
such as arc apt to ilraw upon them the attention of 
mankind. One may become wiser and better, by several 
lethods of employing one’s self in secrecy and silence, 
and do what is laudable, without noise or ostentation. 

I would, however, recommend to every one of my 
readers, the keeping a journal of their lives for one 
week, and setting down punctually tbeir whole series of 
employments during that space of time This kind of 
sellf-examiaation would give them a true state of them- 
selves, and incline them to consider scnously what 
they are about. One day would rectify tlie omissions 
of another, and make a man weigh all those different 
actions, which, though they are easily forgotten, must 
lerta.nly be accounted for . — Addison 
CnniRTiANiTV. — Of every other system, it may be 
mid, that it only actuates a part of our nature, leaving 
the rest like a palsied member of the body, unnoticed 
and unused ; to Christianity alone belongs the high 
prerogative of caUing every latent principle of our com- 
plex nature into action, giving appro]>nate exercise to 
every function, and proportion to every part; of ani- 
mating, and maturing, and circulating, like an ethereal 
fluid, through the whole, and bringing it to the perfec- 
tion of “ a man in Christ Jesus.” Wherever it comes 
it creates a capacity for true enjoyment, and puts oil j 


j the universe in motion to gratify that* capacity. It 
lakes us feel that we exist under an obligation to be 
happy. Perfect itself, it pants to behold perfection in 
every thing else ; and since it finds it not already ex- 
isting, It puts forth all efforts to produce it. Perfect 
from the beginning, it has remained nnebanged, while 
the arts and snences, and systems of a dateless antiqmty, 
lave J iclded to the demand for improvement. It has 
seen every thing hunian, contemporaneous with its 
origin, renovated and changed again; hut like the 
Jewish legisletor, when he hod survived his generation, 
ita eye is not Him, nor its natural force abated. It 
maintains its post m the van of improvement, and 
points the way to enterprise and hope, as the anointed 
leader of mankind. And however untried the paths, 
and high the distinctions which await them in tbeir 
onward course, it will stUl be seen m exemplary advance, 
beckoning them on to the goal of perfection. No living 
springs of good shall gush from their hidden depths in 
human nature, which have not been smitten into exist- 
ence by this rod of heaven ; no forma of excellence 
shall arise to bless the world, of which it is not the 
parent and the perfect type. Only give the Gospel 
room to plant its moral apparatus, and let it obtain the 
necessary fiilcrutn for its powers, and it wfll employ a 
lever which shall move the world from the dark vunuity 
of hell, and lift it into the sunlight and neighbourhood 
of heaven. — Hams. 

Wisdom. — The only wisdom which shall survive 
the grave is that which cometh down from heaven, and 
is to be found m tlie pages of revelation ; end all who, 
neglecting that, are not wise towards God, ore still 
children, uiiiler all the elements of the world. Ho 
who, with aU his knowledge, does not know himself, 
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liifl own hearli one! his own spiritual condition as a 
sinner before God ; and he who, ignorant of the love 
of God in Christ Jesus, has not repented, not beheved 
\ho Gospel, is, after all, only a child, and occupied 


LIFE AND 

VoLNBY’i “TRuws 07 Empxkbs.*’ — “ Conversing 
one day,*’ soya Mr. Maxwell,*' with an eminent scholar, 
I mentioned Volney’s ‘Ruins of Empires,* and he 
replied; that he had visited the author of that book 
^hile jn Piins. He took him into his library. He 
looked round, put his hand upon several books, and 
said, * Here, Mr. Volney, ore the sources of your novel 
opinions.* He acknowledged to the doctor thai: he was 
, right, and said, ' I am not anxious about it.’ ‘ Have 
you sedii the reply of Or. Priestley, and, more particu- 
larly, that qf an English clergyman'” He said ‘ No,” 
and then spoke to tLs effect : — ‘ I have no interest in 
defending the book ; I do not pledge myself for the 
sentiments it contains. I was^compelled to write, by 
the desire of Bona'porte. 1 was ordered to manufac- 
ture a revolutionary book upon the subject of religion. 
I consider myself as a private in the ranks, obeying 
the commands of his superior officer.* Such is the 
origin of a' book full of agtronomieal fable, a book 
which may ipjure persons of light aiid snperiicul read- 
ing, but can make little or no impression Upon the 
minds of those who have been rightly instructed, for 
it fails miserably in the only point of consequence, it 
does not bring a shadow of evidence to prove the supe- 
rior antiquity of the false oVer ^the true religion, and. 
leaves us at full libcr^ to suppose tliat the lieatlien^ 
begged, borrowed, or Stole all their religious ‘k no wi 
ledge from t$e Bible, takinif care to spoil it by Inven- 
tions of thelP’own. On the whole, i# affords' a fine 
commentary on Romans i. 20-25.” * 

SCBNR ON^BOABD A MAN.07-WAR4r-W]liIst OU 
hoard this frigate, on my voyage from Africa to the 
West Indies, 1 had an op]B)rtunity of witnessing the 
discipline of the navy, as carri^ Into >cffcot by the 
commodore, who was a religious man. He bnnsclf 
performed the office \)f chaplatij^vcry Sabbath-dOy, by 
reading the prayers on deck, with the whole ship’s 
company. Certain days In the week were assigned by 
him for the pumshment of offences, which, 'although 
committed on preceding days, were kept in score 
against the day of quittance. The manners being 
armed on the poop, and all hands on deck, an officer ' 
reported that every thing was ready. The commodore 
retired to his closet to pray ; on hit return he Axed 
a pair of pistola under his ^ord-belt, and proceeded 
to the scene of action. The name of the culprit being 
called, he came forweurd, and was charged with having 
done thna and thus, at such a time. The man would 
sometimes enter into explanation ; and verbal evidence 
was admitted for and against him. The evidence 
rarely lasted more than three minutes, often loss ; after 
which came the authoritative order, *‘ Take off your 
shirt, sir!** The poor fellow was assisted in this by 
the boatswain’s mate, who lashed hHn to the ^tings, 
which were tied in an upright position against the 
gangway ; fend then, with a muscular arm and heavy 
cat, administered as many lashes as were thouglit by 
the commodore sufficient for his brother who had been 
” overtaken in a fault.” 1 had, however, yet to learn 
that a Cbristian, in full possession of the light of the 
Gospel, could, not without being thereby reprehended, 
expose himself to this gross inconsistencyo-following, 
for expediency, the usages of his profession.— Pt/drtny- | 
fan’s Narrative, j 


about childish things ; things .which will be as useless 
in eternity as the toys of infancy ans now in manhood. 
— Cloee. 


MANNERS. 

PRTVATB ' Secrktarisb 01! MINISTERS .-r-During 
the reign of Napoleon the private secretaries of all his 
ministers dined together on the first of every month, 
at the Restaurateur BeauviUierS. At these dinners the 
secretaries made known to each other the places that 
were vacant, the competitors who solicited them, and 
the new estabhshments that were to take place ; and 
they made the necessary arrangements for securing the 
vacant posts for their fiivourites. It is rebonled that 
a gentleman of ancient family, who had presented a 
petition bearing the signature of a prmcess, and who 
wat greatly astonished at receiving no answer, dclcr- 
mined to have the mystery cleared lip at the next 
secretaries* dinner. The company were attended, diii-- 
iiig their private banquet, by one of Bcauvilhers’s mo.st 
{'dexterous waiters. The gentleman who had solicited 
the vacant place, having bribed the waiter by a double 
leuis-d'or, put on his jacket and apron, and m his dis- 
guise attended on the dispensers of ministerial favours. 
The conversation happened to turn on their prnate 
affairs ; and one of tlic company said, ” I lately played 
an excellent tnck upon a gentleman of ancient family, 
who wtis solmlmg a vacant place. His reque'st was' 
backed by the signature of u princess ; a recommenda- 
tion which, of course, he deemed infallible Bnt I 
slipped tlie petition into tlie diawerof iny desk, and 
obtained the phu'e for myself. How disappointed tlie 
poor/ellow will be I niter, hll me a glass of chain- 
jiaign, and I’ll drink the fool's health ” The man of 
ancient family, highly mortified obeyed tlie command ; 
but when the dinner was ended, he changed his dress, 
Cii^llcd on the minister, and renewed his demand The 
niimstcr assured him tliut he had heard nothing of tlic 
al&ir ; but tli'C apjilicant asserteih that hr knew where 
tlie petition was, and described the drawer in 'the 
secretary's desk Tlic petition was accordingly found, 
and the solicitor obtained the place, to the great osto- 
uisliment of the secretary. 

Husbands and Wives.— I^Ticn people understand 
thi^ they must live together, they learn to soften, by 
mutual accommodation, tbe yoke which they know 
they cannot shake off. They become good husbands 
and good wives, from the neces^ty of remaining hus- 
bands and wives ; for nece8.sity is a powerful master in 
teaching the duty which it imposes. If it were one* 
understood that, upon mutual disgust, married persons 
might be legally separated, many couples who now pasy 
through the world with mutual comfort, with attention 
to their common offspring, and to the mural order of 
civil society, might have been at this moment living in 
a state of mutual unkindness, in a state of estrange- 
ment from their common offspring, and in a state of 
unreserved immorality. To be sure, if people come 
together in marriage with tbe extravagant expectations 
that all are to be halcyon days — the husband conceiv. 
ihg that all it to be authority with him, and the wife 
that all is to be accommodation to her, every body 
sees how that must end ; but if they come together 
with a prospect of happiness, they must come with tbe 
reflection that, not bringing perfection in themselves, 
they have no right to expect it on the other side ; that,, 
having respectively many infirmities of their own to be 
overlooked, they must overlook the infirmities of each 
other. — Lord Stowell, 
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MISSIONARY 

" Cton 1>e 'UAreifnl to* ub , an4 blen ub , and oaitoe hia 
faco to Bhine^ npoa ub : that* thy vnj may be known 
upon earth) and thy Baviog* health among all nationl.** 

Tbu£ piety lies ‘at the foun^tion of all Chris* 
tiaii usefulness) and the blessing of God is 
essential to success. 

But wherever^gehuine piety exists, a concern 
will be felt for the salvation of others. Tliis is 
the secret of all the religious activity and bene- 
volent efforts of the present day. The men who 
are the mainspring of all this activity are not of 
the infidel class,-— when did infidelity ever bless a 
family, or tranquillise a community, or lay itself 
out for the good of man ? Tiiey aye not of the 
worldly class , — they have no ear, no heart, no 
taste for any thing which does not relate to their 
worldly interest. Nor are they the irreligious of 
aii^ class. But they are those who have im- 
bibed a portion of the ihind that was in Christ ; 
of him who came from heaven to earth, and laid 
open all the resources of his nature for the hap- 
piness of man ; they believe that it would not 
profit a man to gain the whole world if he lost 
ids own soul — that he who converteth a sinner 
from the error of his ways, savctii a soul from 
death, and hideth a multitude of sThs— 4:hut they 
have in tlieir possession the only remedy for a 
perishing world ; — and believing' this, they call* 
upon each other, and combine, and labour, and 
pray, and send forth their honoured agents to the 
ends of the earth, to make known the way to 
happiness and to God. 

Cliristian benevolence feels for the world. • He 
who IS actuated by it confines not his regard to 
inmsclf, nor to the particular church or denomi- 
nation to which lie more especially belongs. 
Tiie godlike spirit of the Gospel throws open 
the enclosure of the most selfish heart ; breaks 
down tlic barriersTof' prejudice; turns indifference 
for the souls of men Jiito tender concern ; aud a 
spirit of hard-hearted monopoly, which cares only 
for its own little party, into a spirit of open- 
haiided and open-hearted philanthropy, which 
opens its arms to the world, and for which the' 
world is not sufficiently large. 

Nor does it leave us in doubt as to the means 
we should employ for the happiness of the world. 
The remedy which has healed our own souls is 
the remedy for all mankind. It has been effi- 
caciously administered to us, expressly that we 
may be able to speak confidently of {^s virtues to 
others. When the psalmist designed the wel- 
fare of men, he proposed not to send them the 
world's philosophy, nor did he pray for the dif- 
fusion of wealth — this may be done without the 
slightest alleviation of human misery ; — he 
prayed that the saving health of God might be 
known among all nations— that the healing in- 
fluence of salvation might sweep over the spiritual 
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sickness of the world, like a heavenly current 
of vital air, imparting, life, and health, aq4' uni- 
versal happiness. 

• Did we consult only the temporal welfare of 
men, the wisest and most ‘effectuat”t&ethod of 
promoting even that would be |o send them the 
Gospel. Nothing lifts them out of a state of 
barbarism into a state of civilization and oomfort 
so speedily and so effectually as thaf» It gives 
them a Sabbath, .and institutes marriage, and 
throws a shield over tlieir property, and blesses 
them with liberty, and puts them under the pro- 
tection of government and law ; aud thus it lays 
a foundation for all civil improvement and social 
happiness. But if we design to promote their 
spirituaT welfare, th% Gospel is the oidy means. 
Here, there is no competition^ bo rival, no ques- 
tion — ^the Gospel is the only remedy for a perish- 
ing world. Cgmpared with its wisdom, every 
otiier system is foolishness — ^for it is the wisdom 
of God. Compared with its power tq sway the 
heart, all other strength is weakness— for it is the 
power of God unto solvation to every one that 
believeth. Compared with its truth and purity, 
its mqjesty and grace, Mohammedanism is an im- 
posture and a pollution, modern Judaism a 
chiidi^ ceremony and a fabfe, Paganism a false- 
hood and a debasement. Deism an unsubstantial 
shadow, ai'id Atheism a darkness and a horror. 

** Lord, to whom shall we go but unto tlioc,*for 
thou hast the words of eternal life ?** Yes, ** this 
is life etenial, to know thcee the only true God, 
and Jesus Chrfst'whoin tiiod hast sent." This 
alone 'can ease the qonseienoe burdened with 
guilt, cleanse the Jiekrt defiled v^ith siii, wipe the 
'tear from the #yc of the mourner, and sanctify 
and codduct the soul to the felicities of heaven. 
But the' Gospel fan do this ; for it reveals an 
Alinigliity Saviour, and a sanctifying Spirit, and a 
God of all grace, and an eternal world of blessed- 
ness and life. 

Wherever the Gospel has been carried, it tias ’ 
triumphed. The church of God is represented, 
in prophecy, as taking her stand on boine lofty 
eminence, and inquiring, as she surveys the 
myriads which come flocking to her bosom, 

“ Who dre these that fly as a cloud, and as doves 
to their windows ?" Could we take our stand 
on a umilar elevation, and look down on the 
wide field of missionary labour, we should be- 
hold abundant reason for uttering, lik% her, ex- 
pressions of exultation and surprise. Turn in 
whatever direction we might, we should witness 
the triumphs of Christian enterppse. Each of 
,our great religious institutions can boast its own 
peculiar successes. Ask the British and Foreign 
Bible Society of its operations— and it will show 
you the people of a hundred and thirty languages' 
reading in their own tongues the wonderful 
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works of God. Ask the Church Missionary So- 
ciety— and it will point you to the reclaimed 
cannibals of New Zealand. Ask the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society — and it will direct you to its 
churches of converted nct^es in the west. Ask 
the Baptist Missionary Society— and it will refer 
you to its triumphs both in the east and the 
west. Ask the London Missionary Society— 
and it will point you, among the many scenes of 
its Divine success, to the South Sea Islands. 
But where has the Gospel not triumphed ? Ac- 
cording to our efforts, has been our success. In 
proportidh as we have laboured for God, in de- 
pendence on his blessing, he has blessed us. 
Had we laboured more abundantly, more abund- 
antly would he have blessed us. 

But distinguished as our success has already 
been, we are encouraged to look for yet ” greater 
things than those ” Olorieus things are spoken 
of Messiah's rei(|:n. The very ends of the earth 
shall fear fai^. ” The veil shall full from the face 
of the Jews, and they shall look upon him whom 
they have pierced, and mourn. Tlie hateful cor- 
ruptions of the Romish system shall be cast off, 
and shall leave nothing but the pure form of its 
earliest church. The faith and worship of the 
43'reek shall be purified. The fables of Bramah shall 
be forgotten in tlie knowledge of the One True 
God. The incarnations of Boodha shall give place 
to the glorious assurance of a higher incarnation. 
The grand Lama diall die, and be replaced by 
Him who only hath immortality. The mosques of 
the Impostor shall fall ; and Christianity cleanse 
every temple of superstition. Then shall Ethiopia 
be seen stretching out her hands unto God : she 
shall arise and shake the ashes of misery from 
her sable locks, the slave^halii shall fall firom her 
loins, and she shall exult in a double liberty. 
Hie painted tribes of Columbia— the aborigines 
of America, stately and thoughtful men— shall 
know who indeed is the Great Spirit, and shaH 
find that in him they live, and move, and have 
their being. The race of Ishmael, traversing the 
desert tracts of Arabia ; the castes of India, with 
their numbers infinite ; the national Chinese ; the 
Tartar hordes ; the unknown and snow-concealed 
Inhabitants of the north i the tribes of Europe, 
and all the islands of the sea— all, all shall pay 
homage to the Son of God, and eurtli keep 
jubilee a thousand years.” *' His name shall 
endure for ever : his name shall be continued as 
long as the sun : and men shall be blessed in 
him : all nations shall call him blessed.” 

These are prospects to quicken the activity 
and fire the seal of all the sincere followers of 
Christ. The flame is kindled, and is daily ex- 
tending. The protestants of France, of Holland, 
Prussia, Germany, Switserland, Denmark— as 
well as the Christians of Britmn and Amcricsr— 
are all embarking in the evatigeUsation of tike 


world. And shall we withhold any thing essen- 
tial to its accomplishment? God withheld no- 
thing ; he so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son. Christ withheld nothing; 
he gave himself for us ; and now offers to us his 
Holy Spirit. The Spirit withholds nothing ; he 
is in the church, waiting to be implored, ready to 
accompany our efforts, to convince the world of 
sin, and to be known universally os the Spirit of 
grace. Only let him hear liis church sending 
up the earnest, believing, and united cry, *' Come 
from the four winds^O breath, and breathe upon 
these slain that they may live,” and this valley of 
death sliall be turned into a region of life. All 
things c/teme are ready. 

What then is wanting on our part? Is it 
pecuniary resources ? Christians, in surrendering 
yourselves to God, did you make an exception 
in favour of your property ? If you have con- 
secrated yourselves to his service, your dedica- 
tion includes also all you have. Then economize 
for Christ. Bring forth of your substance, and 
lay it on his altar, as a free-will offering for the 
salvation of a world which he hath died to 
redeem. 

Is it suitable agents ? And is it possible that 
the question of finding such can be involved in 
uncertainty? Shall the Lord of the British 
churches ask for servants, and yet ask in vain ? 
Viewed as a test of our devotedness to his cause, 
the question is certainly a momentous one. 
Should the number found be deficient, will the 
Head of the church look on unmoved. Will 
not the angel vkho was deputed to curse Meroz, 
receive a ««nnilur commission against us? Will 
not the hand that traced on the palace-wall the 
doom of Belshazzar in lightning words, write 
against us. Ye are weighed in the balances, and 
found wanting f ** Pray ye, therefore, the Lord 
of the harvest that he would send forth labourers 
into his harvest.” 

And is not the want of prayer our want ^ 

Did we possess this, would not every thing else 
follow? "The effectual fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much,”— how much, jlhe 
day of judgment alone can disclose. We are 
not yet alive to the efficacy of prayer; the 
church of Clinst at large is not; for its full 
power has never yet been tried. But the day is 
hastening on when its efficacy shall be tried on 
a scale before unknown; and it shdl then be 
found that to pray is to employ the mightiest 
instrument for riie converaion and renovation of 
the world. With these impressions, we would 
pour forth our hcarta in the prayer with which 
we commenced, " God be merciful to us, and 
bless us, and cause his face to shine upon os : 
that thy way tnuy be known upon earth, and thy 
saving health among all nations.” 
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THE YOUNG KINO OP ROME. 


What a beautiful child was the young king of 
Rome 1 How lovely he appeared as he rode 
through the gardens of the Tuileries in his fihcll> 
shaped caliche, drawn by two young deer, which 
had been trained by Franconi, and which were 
given him by his aunt, the queen of Naples I He 
resembled one of those figures of Cupid which 
have been discovered in the ruins of Hercu* 
ianeum. One day 1 had been visiting the young 
king t the emperor was also there, and he was 
playing with the child->as he played aiways with 
those he loved— that is to say, by tormenting him. 
The emperor had been riding, and he had in his 
hand a whip which attracted the cliild’s notice. 
Ho held out his little hand, and wl^n he seized 
the whip, burst into a fit of laughter, at the same 
time embracing his father. 

" Is he not a fine boy, Madame Junot? ” said 
the emperor ; “ you must confess that he is.” 

I could say so without flattery, for he was cer* 
tainly a lovely boy. 

As soon as the king of Rome was born, the 
event was announced, by telegraph, to all the 
principal towns in the empire. At four o’clock 
the same afternoon, the marks of rejoicing in the 
provinces equalled those in Paris. The emperors 
couriers, pages, and oflicers were dispatched to 
the different foreign courts with intelligence of 
the happy event. The senate of Italy, and the 
municipal body of Rome and Milan, had imm&! 
diate notice of it. The different fortresses received 
orders to fire salutes, the seaports were enlivened 
by the display of colours from the vessels, and 
every where the people voluntarily illuininated 
their houses. Those who regard these popular 
demonstrations as expressions of the secret senti- 
ment of a people, might have remarked that in all 
the faubourgs, as well as in the lowest and poorest 
neighbourhoods in Paris, the houses were illumin- 
ated to the very uppermost story. 

A fete was got up on the occasion by the water- 
men of the Seine, wliich was prolonged until a 
la^iour of the night. Nothing of ell this was 
or^ed ; it came spontaneously from tlie hearts 
of the people. That same people, who for thirty- 
five years previously had experienced so many 
emotions, had wept over so many reverses, and 
had rejoiced for so many victories, still showed, 
by their enthusiasm on this occasion, that they 
retained affections os worm and vivid as in the 
morning of their greatness. 

The king of Rome was baptised on the very 
day of his birth. The ceremony was performed 
at nine in the evening, in the chapel of the 
Tuileries. The whole of the imperial family 
attended, and the emperor witnessed the cere- 
mony with the deepest emotion. Napolepn pro- 
ceeded to the chapel, followed by the members of 
the household, those of the empress, of Madame 
M£re, the piinceBses, his listers, and the kings, bis 


brothers. He took his station under a canopy in 
tiie centre of the cbapel. A socle of granite had 
been placed on a caspet of white velvet em- 
broidered in gold bees, and on the socle stood a 
gold vase, destined for the baptismal font. When 
the emperor approached the font, bearing the 
king of Rome in his arms, the most profound 
silence prevailed, it was a religious silence, 
unaccompanied by the parade which might have 
been expected on such an occasion. This still- 
ness formed a striking contrast with tile joyous 
acclamations of the people outside. 

Maria Louisa suffered a difiicult and protracted 
accouchement. She was for some time in consi- 
derable danger. Baron Dubois went to acquaint 
the emperor with this circumstance. Napoleon 
was in a bath, which he had been ordered to take 
to calm the feverish excitement*under which he 
was Bufiering. On hearing that the^ empress was 
in danger, he threw on his robe-4»chan^et and 
ran down stairs, exclaiming to Dubois — **Savc 
the motherl think only of the mother!” 

As soon as she was delivered, tlic emperor, 
who was himself indisposed, entered the chamber 
and ran to embrace her, without at first bestowing 
a single look upon his son, who, indeed, might have 
passed for dead. Nearly ten minutes elapsed before 
he evinced any signs of life. Every method to pro- 
duce animation was resorted to. Warm napkins 
were wrapped around him, and ids body was 
rubbed with the hand ; a few drops of brandy 
were then blown into his mouth, and the royal 
infant at length uttered a feeble cry. 

An immense multitude besieged the doors of 
the palace, to obtain intelligence of the infant 
and of the empress. The emperor, on learning 
this, directed that a chamberlain should be con- 
stantly in one of the rooms to publish tiie bul- 
letins of the empress’s health as soon as they 
were delivered by the physicians. 

I liave already mentioned the emperor’s fond- 
ness for his son. He used to take the king of 
Rome in his arms tnd toss liim up in the air: 
the child would then laugh UU the tears stood 
m his eyes. Sometimes the emperor would take 
him before a looking-glass, and work his face into 
all sorts of grimaces; and if the child was 
frightened and shed tears, Napoleon would say, 
— " What, sire, do you cry? a king, and cry! 
shame! shame! ” 

The hours at which the young king was token 
to the emperor were not precisely fixed, nor 
could they be ; but his visits were most frequently 
at the time of d^e&wr. On these occasions 
the emperor would give the child a little claret, 
or rather would dip his finger in the gloss, and 
make him suck it. Sometimes he would daub 
the young prince’s face with it. The child would 
laugh heartily at seeing his father as much a 
child as he was himself, and only loved him the 
Z 2 
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more for it. Children invariably love those who 
play with them. 

1 recollect that once when Napoleop had 
daubed the young Ling’s face, the child was 
highly amused, and asked the emperor to do the 
same to “ Mamma Quiou,” for so he called his 
governess, Madame de Montesquieu. 

Tlic emperor’s selection of that lady for his 
son’s governess, was a proof of his excellent 
judgment. It was the best choice which could 
have been made. Madame de Montesquieu was 
young enough to render herself agreeable to a 
child, whilst she had sufficient maturity of years 
to fit her for the high duty which the confidence 
of her sovereign had appointed her to fulfil. She 
was noble in heart as well as in name ; and she 
possessed wliat the world frequently bestows only 
on fortune and favour — the esteem of all. She 
was indeed universally belOved and respected. 

Madame de Montesquiou had been brought 
up rather differently from the young ladies of her 
time. Extreme care had been taken with her 
education, and she was pious, without being 
bigoted. She never failed going to mass on 
Sundays, but she did so without parade ; for her 
piety was as enlightened as it was sincere. Her 
reputation was firee from the slightest blcmisli. 
She was perhaps a little cold towards tiiose with 
whom she was but slightly acquainted ; but those 
who condemn any one for haughtiness should 
consider whether it is not dignity alone which 
strikes us as a blemish. For my part, I ever 
found Madame de Montesquiou, whetlicr as the 
wife of the grand chamberlain, or as the go- 
verness of the king of Home, perfectly engaging, 
polite, and prepossessing. Every one respected 
her, and wished to be numbered among her 
friends. 

The attentions she bestowed on the king of 
Home, during the period of his father’s misfortunes, 
would in itself be sufficient to inspire love and 
respect. Not only had she, from the hour of his 
birth, lavished on him all the cares of a mother, 
ai}d a tender mother ; but from the day when the 
unfortunate child was cut dK from all his family, 
and deprived at once of his father and mother, 
Madame de Montesquiou devoted herself to him, 
for she alone was left to protect him. To ac- 
company him, she deserted country, friends, and 
family. 

Madame de Montesquiou was not liked by the 
empress, and the cause has never been satis- 
factorily, ascertained. It has been said tliat the 
duchess of Montebello, Maria Louisa’s favourite, 
was jealous of her. This 1 do not believe. The 
duchess of Montebello is a very amiable woman ; 
she was beloved by the empress to a degree that 
would iiave precluded all jealousy of another; 
and, besides, the feeling of envy is not in accord- 
ance with her ciiaracter. She is too amiable a 
woman to have engaged in any intrigue to estrange 
Maria Louisa from the goieniess of her son. 


The foot, however, is as I have stated. Maria 
Louisa did not like Madame de Montesquiou, a 
woman whom she ought to have loved as a sister, 
or as a mother, for the care she bestowed on her 
son. It has been said, by way of compliment to 
Maria Louisa, that she never did any one an in- 
jury ; yet she possessed an apathy of soul, from 
the influence of which the governess of her child 
was not exempt. And what sort of love did slie 
show for her own child? I have seen Maria 
Louisa, when she was mounting or alighting from 
her horse, nod her plumed head to him, which 
never failed to set iiim crying; for be was fright- 
ened by tiie undulation of her feathers. At other 
times, when she did not go out, she would repair 
at four o’clock to his apartment. On these occa- 
sions she would take with her a piece of tapestry, 
at which she would sit down and make a show of 
working, looking now and then at the little king, 
and saying, as she nodded her licad, — ‘'JRoiyoiir, 
boiyour” 

Perhaps after the lapse of a quarter of an hour 
the aufftist mother would be informed that Isabey 
or Pacr were in attendance in her apartments ; 
the one to give her lessons in drawing, the otiicr 
in music. It would have been as well had she 
remained longer every day with her child, to take 
a lesson in maternal feeling from the woman who 
so admirably supiilicd her place. But it would 
have been of little use, — feeling is not to be 
taught. 

Every morning at nine o’clock the young king 
was taken to the empress. She would sometimes 
hold him on her lap, narcss him, and then com- 
mit hrm to the rare of the nurse. And how did 
she employ herself afterwards? She read the 
papers, the blatter^ as they call them, in Germany. 
When the child grew peevish, because he was not 
amused ns his father used to amuse him, and 
cried at finding himself surrounded by .serious 
and formal faces, his mother ordered him out of 
the room. 

When I arrived in Paris, on my return from 
Spain, the emperor and empress had just com- 
pleted a tour in the north of France, in th^e- 
partments of Calvados and la Manchc. ^le 
christening of the king of Home took place on 
their return from this journey. There have already 
been so many descriptions of this ceremony, that 
it would be superfluous to enter into a fresh detail 
of it. 1 will merely mention that the young 
prince received names which show that'tiie alli- 
ances formed by sovereigns, the vows made at the 
baptismal font, the adoption by every religious 
formality and the ties of blood, are mere fallacies. 
He was christened Napoleon Francois Charles 
Joseph ! these arc the names of his godfathers ; 
they stand upon the register of his baptism, and 
tiiey also appear on the tomb wliich closed over 
him at the early age of twenty-one. 

One day, at Trianon, when the young king 
was but a year old, the emperor was playing 
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with him on the gras»-plot before the pavilioi 
He took oiF his sword, girded it on the youn 
prince, and completed his military costume b 
placing his hat on his head. He then went him 
self to some distance, knelt upon the grass, ani 
extended his hands to the child, who walkcc 
towards him, stumbling all the way, because o 
the sword getting between his legs, and the ha 
falling over his face. Perceiving this, the emperov 
ran to him with all the nimbleness of a young 
man, and caught him in his arms to prevent hi 
falling. 

One of the ushers of the chamber, with whom 
I was lately conversing, wept like a child at hh 
recollecliuns of the young prhicc. This mai 
told me that the king of Rome one morning rai 
to the state apartments, and reached the door oi 
the emperor's cabinet alone, for Madame de Mon* 
tesquiou was unable to follow him. The child 
raised his beautiful face to the usher, and said, — 
“ Open the door for me *, I wish to see papa.” 

“ Sire,” replied the man, ** I cannot let your 
majesty in." 

“ Wliy not? I am the little king.” 

“ But your majesty is alone.” _ 

Tile emperor had given orders that hi«t son 
should not be allowed to cuter his cabinet unles« 
accompanied by his governess. This order was 
issued for the purpose of giving the young pnnee, 
whose disposition was somenhat inclined to way> 
wardness, a liigh idea of ins governess’s authority. 
On receiving this denial from tlic usher, the 
prince’s eyes became suffused with tears, but he 
said not a word. Ho waited till Madame de 
Montesquiou came up, which was in less than a 
minute afterwards. Then he seized her hand, 
and, looking proudly at the door, he said, — 
“ Open the door. The little king desires it.” 

The uslier then opened the door of the cabinet, 
and announced “ His majesty, the king of Rome.” 

A great deal has been said of the young king’s 
violent temper. It is true he was self-willed and 
was easily excited to passion , but this was one of 
the distinctive characteristics of his cousins; 
they almost all partook of a similar hastiness of 
tdihper. 

1 iiave known Acliille Murat so overcome by 
violent passion os to be thrown into convulsions, 
and this when he was of the same age as the king 
of Rome. Madame de Montesquiou once cor- 
rected the young king for these fits of passion. 
On one occasion, when he was very violent, she 
had all the shutters closed, though it was broad 
daylight. Tlie child, astonished to find the light 
of day excluded, and the candles lighted up, in- 
quired of his governess why the shutters were 
closed. 

“ In order that no one may hear you, sire," re- 
plied she. ” The French would never have you 
for their king, if they knew you to be so 
naughty.” 

“ Ha^e I," said he* “ cried very loud?” 


“ You have.” 

Then he fell to weeping, but these were tears 
of repentance. He threw his little arms round his 
governess’s neck. 

“ I will never do so again. Mamma Quiou,” said 
he, “ forgive me.” • 

It happened one day that the king of Rome 
entered the emperor’s cabinet, just as the council 
had finished their deliberations. He ran up to 
his father without taking notice of any one in the 
room. Napoleon, though happy to observe these 
marks of affection, so natural and coming so di- 
rectly from the heart, stopped him and^said — 

“ You have not made your bow, sire! Come, 
make your obedience to these gentlemen.” 

The child turned, and bowing his head gently, 
kissed his little hand to the ministers. The em- 
peror then raised him in his arms, and addressing 
them said — 

** I hope, gentleman, it will iv>t be said that I 
neglect my son’s education. 1 trust he is well 
drilled in his etvilite puertle et konneie. 

Those who had much familiar intercourse with 
Napoleon, knew that the phrase ctviliie puet'i^ 
et Aonnete, was a favourite with him when he was 
111 a good humour. 

Young Napoleon was an amiable child, and he 
became more so as he advanced in age. 1 know 
many affecting stories of him, which indicate tiie 
goodness of his heart. 

When he was at St. Cloud, he liked to be 
placed at the window in order that he might see 
the people passing by. One day he perceived at 
some distance a young woman apparently in 
great grief, holding by the hand a little boy 
about tlic young king’s age. Both were habited 
in mourning. The child held in his handS a 
paper, which he raised towards the window at 
vhich young Napoleon stood. 

" Why is ho dressed in black?” inquired the 
'oung king of liisfc governess. 

“ Because, no doubt, ho has lost bis father. 
Do you wish to know what he wants?” 

The emperor had given orders that his son 
.hoiild always be accessible to tliosc in misfortyne, 
vlio wished to mate any application to him by 
letition. Tlie petitioners were immediately in- 
troduced, and they proved to be a young widow 
and her son. Her husband had died, about 
three months previously, of some wounds he had 
nM'cived in Spain, and his widow solicited a 
pension. 

Madame de Montesquiou, thinking that this 
'onformity of age between the little qnihaii and 
he young king might move the feelings of the 
attcr, placed the petition in his hands. She was 
lot deceived in her expectations. His heart was 
touched at the sight of the young petitioner. Ihc 
>mperor was then on a hunting party, and the 
petition could not be presented to him until 
text morning at breakfast. Young Napoleon 
passed the whplc of the day in thoughtfulness, 
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and when the appointed hour arrived, he left his 
aparttnent to pay his respects to his father. ‘Hd 
took care to present the petition apart from all 
the rest he carried, and this of his own accord. 

“ Here is a petition, papa,” said he, " from a 
little boy. He is drcssdd all in black.* His 
papa has been killed in your service, and his 
mamma wants a pension, because ahe is poor, and 
has much to vex her.” 

Ahl ah!” said the emperor taking his son in 
his arms, "you already grant pensions, do you? 
Diablel you have begun betimes. Come let us 
see who )ihis protdgd of yours is.” 

The widow had sufficient grounds for her claim. 


but in all probability they wOuld not have been 
attended to for a year or 'two had it not been for 
the king of Rnme's interoessio'n. 

The brevet of the pension was made out that 
very day, and a year’s arrears added to the order. 

Who dan have forgotten that day when the 
emperor took his son to a review in the Champ 
de Man ? How his features brightened with plea, 
sure on hearing the joyous acdamarions raised 
by his veteran bands. 

" Was he frightened?” inquired the empress. 

" Frightened I no, surely,” replied Napoleon ; - 
"he knew he was surrounded by his father's 
friends.”*<--Jlfi»iotr« Dudtess jyAbraniM. 


LIVINGSTON’S SYSTEM OP PENAL LAW IN THE STATE OF LOUISIANA. 

cHApraa fv^ 


Thomas EnoTris a name*well known in Ame- 
rica; he was, indeed, the Howard of the new 
world, blessed, however, with a far larger portion 
of success than his predecessor in Europe. This 
was the man who prepared the way fur Mr. Liv- 
ingston’s great work on '* Reform and Prison 
Discipline and we promise ourselves the plea- 
sure of shortly presenting to the public a brief 
memoir of his interesting life. In the mean- 
time, to prove the high value attached to Mr. 
Livingston’s labours in America, we quote part 
of the biographer's dedication to him : — 

" If,” says the writer, " your ’ Code of Penal 
Law,’ * Code of Procedure,' and of * State Prison 
Discipline,' ore not wholly adopted by any one 
state or people at once, (for old habits arc hard 
to be subdued,) its benevolent spirit will shortly 
peTvede the civilised world ; and, at the present 
time, traces of it are to be discovered in the 
reforms which wisdom and charity are carrying 
on in this continent and in Europe. No man 
more highly valued your labours than Thomas 
Eddy, whose life I have sketched. He rejoiced 
in every thing which ameliorated the condition 
of man ; 1 have, therefore, by the licence of per- 
sonal friendship, ventured to unite your names.” 
With this introduction, we proceed to a review 
of the fourth grand divirion of Mr. Livingston’s 
work — ^the " Code of Reform and Prison Disci- 
pline.” 

IV. The " Code of Reform and Prison Disci- 
pline contains those provirions without which 
the peculiar benefits anticipated finm the whole 
system must be lost. Superseding, os we have 
seen it does, the use of penalties, on which 
reliance* has heretofore been placed, its whole 
efficacy must depend on the mannw in which 
confinement is made, to answer the ends of pun- 
ishment. The place of confinement, therefore, 
its anangements and interior regulation, and the 

* It would Mom thst the moumftd halnlimentt of the 
cliild hud asdo a atrong Imptoadon ea the yoong prinoCa 


treatment and discipline to which prisoners are 
to be subjected when confined within it, form the 
natural divisions of this code. 

The first book, accordingly, treats of places 
of confinement, their construction and officers. 
These places naturally ditide themselves into 
the two groat classes appropriated for the recep- 
tion of persons charged with offences, and the 
punishment of convicted offenders. The former 
is called a "house of detention,” the latter, a 
" penitentiary,” or " school of reform,” according 
to the age of the convict, and the character of 
his crime. 

The house of detention is to be so constructed 
as to keep in four divisions, each division entirely 
separate from the others, the prisoners compre- 
hended in the following classes : first, male per- 
sons detained as witnesses, those confined for 
misdemeanors, disturbance of a court, breach of 
recognizance and non-payment of a fine, and 
those sentenced to simple imprisonment ; second, 
female prisoners of the same descriptions ; third, 
mole persons regularly committed on an accusa- 
tion of crime; fourth, female prisoners of the 
same description. The confinement of those 
persons in the first and second classes who have 
been sentenced to imprisonment, and of every 
one embraced in the third and fourth classes, 
is to be solitary; but there are to be two en- 
closed yards, the one for the male, the other 
for the female prisoners, where they may take 
exercise, and pursue such employment as is per- 
mitted. 

Hie penitentiary and school of reform are for 
the confinement of all those oonvicted of crime ; 
the former containing such convicts as have at- 
tained the age of eighteen at the rime of eonvie- 
tion, the latter such as are under that age, to 
whom may be added other youthful offenders 
and vagrants specially included by law. The 
penitentiary is to contain a cell with an enclosed 
court for every convict, a machine so disposed 
that a eonvenient number of prisoners may work 
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at it, separated fiorii eaeh other by a wall, school- 
roonia> on infirmary, and all. buildings necessary 
for safely keeping and preserving the health of 
the prisoners. The house of detention has sepa- 
rate divisions for the sexes, a separate dormitory 
fur each prisoner, courts ond rooms for their 
employment, school-rooms, and an infirmary. 

The officers of these places are not only the 
wardens and keepers necessarily employed, but 
there are also chaplains, teachers, matrons, and 
physicians, whose duties — strictly specified by the 
‘ code — embrace the religious instruction and tlie 
constant education of those detained, the pre- 
servation of their health, and the enforcement of 
continual induflitry. To see that these duties 
are adequately performed, a board of five inspec- 
tors is appointed by the highest authority of the 
state, who, together with the governor, the pre- 
sidents of both houses of the legislature,'^ the 
judges of the supreme court, and other distin* 
guished functionaries, arc directed constantly to 
visit the different places of confinement, to pre- 
vent all oppression, peculation, and abuse in the 
management of them, and to make frequent peri- 
odical reports to the legislature. Their duties, 
in all these respects, are strictly prescribed by 
the code j they are allowed an adequate com- 
pensation; and their feelings, character, and 
honour arc thus enlisted in the strict mainte- 
nance of the institution on the plan framed by 
the authority from whom they receive their 
trust. 

1'he second book of -this code contains the 
provisions for the treatment of prisoners in tiie 
several places of confinement. It lias been 
already seen, from the plan of their construction, 
as well as from the penalties presenbed by the 
code of crimes and punishments, that a proper 
classification and separation in a few cases, and 
entire solitude in nearly all, are laid down as the 
fundamental principles cf refonn and prison dis- 
cipline. Nothing, perhaps, is more universally 
admitted than the danger of vicious association; 
yet in no respect has the discipline of prisons 
been more defective than in confounding toge- 
ther all who are involved in the various different 
8tage.s of criminal procedure. After condemna- 
tion, there can be no association but of the guilty 
with the guilty; in preliminary imprisonment 
guilt must be associated with innocence. He 
who is confined as a witness, for a misdemeanor, 
or on suspicion, leaves the den where he was 
imprisoned with tainted morals, depraved habits, 
and excited passions, which are certain to lead 
him back to the abode of infamy, where they 
were first acquired or infinitely augmented. The 
provisions of the code applicable to this subject 
are the more important, because, while there has 
been much legislation on the subject of solitary 
imprisonment as a punishment after conviction, 
few efficient steps have anywhere been taken to 
prerent the denonlisiiig oonsequeoces atteading 


indiscriminate association before trial, and for 
offences which amount not to crime. 

Persons whose liberty, for the good of society, 
muBt,be restrained, are either those upon whom 
imprisonment is imposed merely to secure their 
appearance when the ^surposes of justice require 
ii or those upon whom it is inflicted as a pun- 
ishment. The detention of those of the first 
description, to be just, must be accompanied 
with no unnecessary privation; it is tlierefore 
provided that they shall be, in all respects, com- 
fortably attended to, allowed the visits of their 
families and friends, supplied with books, and 
receive the proceeds of such labour as\hey may 
choose to engage in. Persons who are accused 
of offences punishable, when proved, by a com- 
paratively light penalty, ought not to be treated 
with tliat rigour of confinement which is neces- 
sary to seeffre those charged with crime. The 
degrees of this rigoKir are, therefore, distinctly 
laid down in the code; the ‘danger of guilty 
associations is prevented; those comparatively 
innocent are separated from such as are probably 
guilty; those accused of offences implying no 
great moral turpitude, from the depraved in mind 
and manners ; the young from the old offender. 
Classification and separation are provided for 
before trial with the same care as after con- 
viction. 

The rules which regulate the imprisonment , 
of the convict, when it comes to be treated in a 
double capacity, — as a punishment and means of 
reform, — are made to refer to the various degrees 
of simple imprisonment, imprisonment at hard 
labour, and solitary confinement at certain inter- 
vals, which were the penalties designated in the 
**Code of Crimes and Punishments.” Precise 
provisions are prescribed, to prevent oppression 
on the one hand, and, on the other, strictly to 
enforce the execution of the sentence ; nothing 
is left to the discretion of turnkeys or keepers, 
to be varied according to their caprice or the 
means a criminal may have of purchasing their 
favour. The qualifications required of these 
officers are pointed out, as a guide to the select- 
ing power, and a lesson to him who is chosen, * 
so that the one may not commit the fatal error 
of underrating the talents necessary for the em- 
ployment, and the other may feel its dignity and 
re.sponsibility. The punishment once or^red, 
:an neither be aggravated nor alleviated by a 
ministerial officer. When labour is added to * 
confinement, the convict is ina4e to nse at the 
dawn of day, and to continue at work until half 
an hour before sunset, except during the inte^Vals 
>r meals and attendance on a teacher. Perse- 
verance accompanied with obedience, moral con- 
duct, and a desire to reform, bring to the prisoner 
proportionate and increasiiig advantages of a 
better diet, permission to read books of instruc- 
tion, the privilege of visits from relations and 
friends, and, ultimately, a part of the proceeds 
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of his industry. Solitary confinement, without 
labour and in entire seclusion, vanes as to dura- 
tion, according to the ehormity of the crime. 
Those convicted of murder, without any sggroF 
vating circumstances, are deprived of labour for 
two consecutive months every year; while, in the 
case of the infanticide and the assassin, this is 
extended to three and to six months ; none of 
them have any communication with persons out 
of the prison except the inspectors, and they are 
considered dead to the rest of the world. 

It seems to be equally consistent with hu< 
manity and sound reason, that the severity of 
these punishments should be tempered, or, at 
least, the inode of applying them should be varied 
in the instance of a youthful criminal. When a 
child of tender age commits aii offence, he pro- 
bably acts under the influence of those passions 
which nature has given him, wliilc she has not 
yet conferred that discretiOii which teaches him 
to control them, ilc is, perhaps, without parental 
or friendly advisers, and knows neither the duties 
nor penalties of the law. In such a case, if 
rrime has been committed, it is but just to seek 
to remove its cause, by the milder method of 
instruction and useful employment. Instead, 
therefore, of being consigned to a penitentiary, 
the criminal under eighteen is sentenced to the 
school of reform, the details for the government 
of which are minutely laid down. Occasional 
solitude, constant instruction, labour in tiic dif- 
ferent mechanic arts, with mild but certain pun- 
ishment for the bad, and marks of distinction for 
those who improve, form the outlines of this 
excellent branch of prison discipline, and contri- 
bute all that can be devised to rescue tlie young 
from a headlong course leading them to ruin and 
aggravated crime. 

To these two books, which, properly speaking, 
embrace all the branches of a code of reform 
and prison discipline, Mr. Liiingston has added 
a third, for the purpose of establisiiing an institu- 
tion connected with it in its general features, and 
certainly of great importance in a complete sys- 
tem jif police. Tliis lie denominates a House 
of Refuge and Industry." Its object is not the 
punishment of crime, it is intended to afford the 
means of employment, voluntary for those able 
and willing to labour, and coercive on those who, 
although able, prefer a life of idleness, mendicity, 
or vice. Implements and necessary materials 
arc provided for the poor, habits of economy and 
industry are taught, good but plain food is sup- 
plied, the Yjicioub not yet convicted of crime are 
reclaimed, and the unfortunate are protected and 
relieved. To one unhappy class who are ex- 
pressly entitled to admission, (that of discharged 
convicts.) such a refuge is invaluable. 

'* Here,” in the language of Mr. Livingston, 
"he may find employment and subsistence, and 
receive such wages as will enable him to remove 
from the scenes of his past crimes, place him 


above temptation, confirm him in his newly- 
acquired habits of industry, and cause him safely 
to pass the dangerous and trying period between 
the acquisition of bis liberty and restoration to 
the confidence of society. The cause, the tempt- 
ation, or the excuse for relapse being thus re- 
moved, it is hoped that instances of return to 
vicious pursuits will become more rare, and that 
many will become useful members of society 
who, under the present system, either burden it 
by their poverty, or prey upon it by their crimes. 
The house of refuge is rendered the more neces- 
sary, because a man of prudence will no more 
receive or employ a convict discharged from one 
of our present penitentiaries, than he would shut 
up with his flock a wild beast escaped from its 
keepers; but the reformatory plan once fairly 
in operation, tits principles studied, developed, 
steadily adhered to, improved by the light of 
experience, and its beneficial effects upon morals 
perceived, the man who has undergone its puri- 
fying operation will, in time, be no longer re- 
garded with fear or contempt, and society, by 
confiding in his reformation, will permit him to 
be honest.” 

V. There only remains what may be consi- 
dered rather as an appendix than a portion of the 
system of penal law— the Book of Definitions.” 

This is added in order to render the system 
both explicit and concise. The employment of 
technical terms, though never used where com- 
mon expressions sufficiently definite are to he 
found, is, in many instances, unavoidable. In 
all such cases, and whenever words or phrases 
arc either ambiguous or employed in any other 
sense than that given in common parlance, they 
are defined and explained in tlus supplementary 
book. 

These remarks complete the analysis of the 
" System of Penal Law ” prepared by Mr. Living- 
ston for the state of Louisiana. It has been less 
the object of them to offer a criticism upon its 
various provisions, than to condense and present 
them in a complatc and single point of view. It 
would have been a task comparatively easy to 
examine particular portions more in detail ; some 
of the views which we have passed hastily over 
might, perhaps, have been partially controverted, 
others were susceptible of far more illustration 
and praise than has been bestowed. But the 
work is one every way worthy of the deep con- 
sideration of all communities, not partially, but 
as a whole; not merely for the provisions it 
establishes in regard to one offence or another, 
but for the wise, the liberal, the charitable man- 
ner in which it travels over and embraces those 
rights and duties, the most sacred that belong 
to and devolve upon each member of the human 
family. Taken as a single and complete woric, 
it is the production of a mind at once prepared, 
by long practice in the study and profesrion of 
the law, to treat it with all th^ lights and aids 
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of science, and imbued with that humane and 
comprehensive spirit which is necessary to reform 
what is rooted in general habit and prejudice, 
and to systematise and reduce what has been 
diffused by circumstances ai)4 time. It has 


already fixed upon Mr. Livingston the attention 
of the most intelligent statesmen and purest phi- 
lanthropists ill other countries, and enrolled his 
name in those high places which are assigned to 
general benefactors of mankind. 


BALLAD POETRY. 

THE shepherd’s TALE. 


Few of our readers, we should presume, need 
be informed of the beautiful ballad poetry in the 
composition of which the genius of the late 
Sir Walter Scott so much delighted. The 
following ballad-tale we hav*! taken from Lock- 
hart’s Life of his eminent literary friend and rela- 
tion, — a work which fully realises the high idea 
we have ever entertained of the* intellectual 
author of “ Valerius.” Mr. Lockhart remarks of 
this ballad, that, “ though long and very unfinish- 
ed, it contains many touches of his (Sir Walter’s) 
best manner.” 

* * * m * 

“ And ne'er but once, my son,” he says, 

“Was yon sad eavern trod 

In persecvition’s iron days, 

When the laud was lett by God. 

“ From Bewhc bop, with shiuglitor rod, 

A wanderir luthci drew, 

And oft he stojiped and turned his head, 

As by fits the night*wmd blew. 

** For trampling round by Cheviot edge 
Were liennl llie tioopers kton, 

• And frequent, fioin the W hitelaw ridge, 

The dealli-sliot fiiibhed b« tween. 

“ The moonbeams tliroupli the misty shower 
On yon dark ca^ ei ii fell , 

Tiiiougb the cloudy iiiplit the snow gleam’d w’hite. 
Which sunbeam ne'er eouUl quell. 

“ Yon cavern dark is rough and rude. 

And cold its jaws of snow ; 

But more rough and rude are the men of blood 
That haunt my life below. 

“ Yon spell-bound den, h.s the aged tell, 

Was hewn by demons’ hands ; 

But 1 bad lotred inclle * with the fiends of hell 
Than with Clavers and Ins band." 

lie heard the deep-mouthed bloodhound bark, 

He heard the boiscs neigh. 

He plunged him iii the cavern dark. 

And downward sped las way. 

Now faintly down the winding path 
Came the cry of the faulting hound, 

And the mutteVd oath of balked wrath 
Was lost in hollow sound. 

He threw him on the dinted floor. 

And held his breat'.i for fear ; 

He rose, and bitter ctirHcd his foes, 

As the sounds died on bis ear. 

• ** Rather meet." 


“ O, bare thine arm, thou battling Lord, 

For Scotland's wandering band t 
Dash from th* oppressor’s grasp the aword, 
And sweep him from the land. 

“ Forget not thou thy people's groans 
From dark Dunnolter’s tower, 

Mixed with the sea-fowl’s shrilly moans. 
And ocean’s bursting roar. 

“ O, in fell Clavers’ hour of pride, 

Even 111 his mightitst day, 

As bold he strides through conqtftst’a tide, 
O stretch him on the clay I 

“ His widow and liis little ones, 

O may their tower of trust 
Remove its strong foundation-stone 
And crush them m the dust I - 

“ Sweet prayers to me,’’ a voice replied, 

“ Tliricc weleouie, guest of mine I 
And, glinimeriiig on the cavern side, 

A light was seen to shine. 

An ageil man, in amice brown, 

Stood by the wanderer’s side. 

By powerful rharm, a dead man’s arm 
The torch’s light supplied. 

From each slilT finger, stretch’d upright. 
Arose a ghastly flame, 

That waved not iii the blast of night 
W’hich through the cavcin came 

Of deadly blue was that taper’s hue, 

Thai fiaiurd the eavcni u’ei , 

But luoie deadly blue was the ghastly hue 
Of his eyes whfc the taper bore. 

He laid on Ins head a band like lead. 

As heavy, pale, and cold — 

“ Veiigeaiii’c be thine, thou guest of mine, 

It thy heart be firm and bold. 

“ But if faint thy heart, and caitiff fear 
Thy recreant hinews know. 

The niountam-erne tliy heart shall tear. 

Thy nerves the hooded crow." 

The wanderer raised him undismay’d — 
“My soul, by dangers steeled, 

Is stubborn as my border-blade. 

Which never knew to yield. 

'* And if thy power cun speed the hour 
Of vengeaiire on my loes, 

Theirs be the fate, from bridge and gate, 

To feed the hooded ci-ows." 

The Brownie looked him in the face, 

And his colour fled with speeil, — 

* I fear me," quoth he, “ uneath it will be. 

To match thy word and deed. 
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“ fn andent days, when English bands 
Sore maged Scotland fair, 

The sword and shield of Scottish land 
Was valiant Halbert Kerr. 

“ A warlock loved the warrior well, 

Sir Michael Scott by name, 

And he sought for his sake a spell to make 
Should the Southern foeman tame. 

Look thou, he said, from Cessford head. 

As the July sun sinks low, 

And when glimmering white on Cheviot’s height. 
Thou shalt spy a wi^ath of snow, 

** The spell is complete whudi shall bring to thy feet 
The haughty Saxon foe. 

For jn any a year wrought the wixard here, 

In Cheviot’s bosom low, 

** Till the spell was complete, and in July’s heat 
Appeared December's snow ; 

But Cessford’s Halbert never came 
The wondrous cause to know. 

For years before^ in Bowden isle, 

Tlie warrior’s bones had lain, 

And after short while, by female guile, 

Sir Michael Scott was slain. 

” But me and my brethren in this cell 
His mighty chains rtfain ; 

And he that can quell the powerful spell 
Shall o’er broad Scotland reign.’’ 

He led him through an iron door, 

And up a windhig stair, 

And in wild amaze did the wanderer gaze 
On the sight which opened theie. 

Tlirough the gloomy night flashed ruddy light, 

A thousand torches’ glow. 

The cave rose high, like the vaulted sky, 

O’er stalls in double row : 

In every stall of that endless hall 
Stood a steed in barbing bright ; 

At the foot of each steed, all armed, save the head. 
Lay stretched a stalwart knight. 

In each mailed hand was a naked brand, 

As they lay on the black bull's hide ; 

Each visage stem did upward tiAn, 

With eyeballs fixed and wide. 

A lanncegay strong, full twelve ells long, 

By every warrior hung ; 

At each pommel there, for battle yarc, 

A Ledwood axe was slung. 

Tlie casque hung near each cavalier, 

The plumes waved mournfully 
At every tread which the wanderer made 
Through the hall of Grammarye. 

The ruddy beam of the torches' gleam 
That glared the warnors on, 

Reflected light from armour bright, 

In nopntide splendour shone. 

And onward seen, in lustre sheen, 

Still lengthening on the sight, 

Through the Imnndless hall stood steeds in stall. 
And by each lay a sable knight. 

Still as the dead lay each horseman dread. 

And moved nor limb nor tongue ; 

Each steed stood stitf as an earth<fast clifl, 

Nor hoof nor bridle rung. 


No sounds through all that spacioui hall 
The deadly still divide, 

Save where echoes aloof from the vaulted roof 
To the wanderer’s step replied. 

At length before his wondering eyes, 

On an iron coliftiii borne, 

Of antique shape and giant size 
Appear'd a sword horn. 

’ Now choose thee here,” qnoth his leader, 

'Thy venturous fortune try ; 

Thy wo and weal, thy boot and bale, 

In yon brand and bugle he.” 

To the fatal brand he mounted his hand, 

But his soul did quiver and quail. 

The life>blood did start to his shuddering heart, 
And left him wan^and pale. 

The brand he forsook, and the horn he took, 

To ’say a gentle sound ; 

But so wild a blast from the bugle brast, 

That the Cheviot rocked around. 

From Forth to Tees, from peas to seas. 

The awfid bugle rung ; 

On Carlisle wall, and Berwick withal, 

To arms the warders sprang. 

With clonk and clung the cavern rang, 

'The steeds did stamp and neigh, 

And loud was the yell as each warrior fell 
Sterte up witli hoop and cry : 

‘ Wo, wo,” they cned, ‘Sthou caitiff coward, 

Tniat ever thou wert born ! 

Why drew ye not the knightly sword 
Before ye blew the horn ’ ” 

The morning on the monntain shone, 

And on the bloody ground, 

Hurl’d from the cave, with shiver’d bone. 

The mangled w'retch was found. 

And still beneath the cavern dread 
Among the glidders gray, 

A shaiielcss stone, with lichens spread, 

Marks where the wanderer lay. 

• * • • * 

It will be remarked, that in this ballad there 
.01 c two ramilior legends blended together ; and 
it may be interesting to compare the latter of 
these with the prose version of it, as given in 
one of the last works of the author's pen. He 
says, in the “ Letters on Demonology and Witch- 
craft, 1830,” — “Thomas of Ercildowne, during 
his retirement, has been supposed, from time to 
time, to be levying forces to take the field m 
some crisis of his country’s fate. The story has 
often been told of a daring horse-jockey having 
sold a black horse to a man of venerable and 
antique appearance, who appointed the remark- 
able hillock upon Eildon hills, called the Sucken- 
hare, as the place where, at twelve o’clock at 
night, he should receive the price. He came, 
money was paid in ancient com, and he was 
invited by his customer to view his residence. 
The trader Jn horses followed his guide, in the 
deepest astonishment, through several long ranges 
of stalls, in each of which « horse stood motion- 
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lesfi, while an armed warrior lay equally still at 
the charger's feet. * All these men/ said the 
wisard in a whisper, * will awaken at the battle 
of SherifTmuir.’ At the extremity of this extrap | 
ordinary dep6t hung a sword and a horn, which 
the prophet pointed out to the horse-dealer as 
containing the means of dissolving the spell. 
The man, in confusion, took the horn, and at- 
tempted to wind it. The horses instantly started 
in their stalls, stamped, and shook their bridles ; 
the men arose and clashed their armour, and the 
mortal, terrified at the tumult he had excited. 


dropped the horn from his hand. A voice like 
that of a giant, louder even than the tumult 
around, pronounced these words:-— 

* Wd to the eoirard that ever he was bom, 

That did not draw the sword before he blew the horn.** 

A whirlwind expelled the horse-dealer from the 
cavern, the entrance to which he could never 
again find. A moral might be, perhaps, ex- 
tracted from the legend, namely, that it is best 
to be armed against danger before bidding it 
defiance.” 


THE INFIDEL. 


One day as I was seriously meditating upon the 
inconsistency and unreasonableness of atheism, 
suddenly my mind took a visionary flight; and 
in my vision 1 could see an infidel walking by 
the edge of the water, over which the barren 
rocks hung , near by was a small boat within | 
his reach ; he gave a step into it, and rowed j 
into the deep to enjoy the pleasures of a more ! 
extensive view of the glory of nature. Being I 
extremely delighted with the prospect, he did not | 
observe that the boat floated toward the vortex j 
of the sea ; his arms were folded, and the sun I 
shone on the deep. Unknown to him, the 
stream was gently gliding him toward the cam- j 
met, the sounds of which were occasionally con- j 
veyed in a weak manner upon the silent gale, so 
that he heard them not. His thoughts had gon 
far, — so far as tlie years of his infancy ,* visions of 
the things that were past, floated before his eyes ; 

It was not his hand that threw back the dark 
curtain of oblivion, pointing to that which had 
gone by ; it was not he that called up the forms 
that rushed before him ; no, if the “ pride of in- 
fidelity” had not blinded him, he would have 
perceived that it was the Spirit of God that was 
making an additional cflbrt to save his soul from 
irrecoverable ruin ; operating for the last time upon 
his best and purest feelings — the feelings which 
had hitherto flowed through the dark and tem- 
pestuous sea of his raging thoughts, like a small, 
pure, unmingled, and unpolluted nil, by their 
raging billows, even when the storms of the pas- 
sions had driven them to the precipice of madness. 
But he saw this not 

He looked back upon the time of his infancy, 
and his mind went gently-~gentle as the delusive 
stream that hastened him to eternity. He ap- 
peared as if he had been enchanted by his childish 
affections anew; and the earth, its glory and 
beauty, were forgotten, and even the magnificence 
of nature was absorbed by their presence. He 
saw the home of his youthful years — the mother 
that nursed him upon her tender bosom, who 
taught his infrint lips to sound the language of 
gratitude. He knelt upon her footstool, repeat- 
ing lispini^y, in half-formed words, his evening 


prayer: he rose, and her embrace, with a cheer- 
ful smile, were his reward ; her tender arms car- 
ried him to his couch, and her kiss and blessing 
were his fancied protection through the dark 
hours of night. The dawn of the morning awoke 
him, and he leaped through the flowery gardens, 
and skipped over the green clover fields, while 
his little heart overflowed with innocent pleasure 
and happiness. * * * ^ 

He lust sight of many years, but he did not lose 
sight of his mother — ^for a moment she was there ; 
and he went onward in his dream. He was now 
about to part with her, and to take a voyage to 
the continent ; and the hour came. She gave him 
her parting admonitions and the Book of God— 
the book upon which he now looks with contempt ; 
that book, to complete his ruin, he rent in pieces, 
and sacrificed it an offering to the flames. Her 
arms encircled him, and her tears fell in a stream 
upon his face ; he felt them (Aen , — ^he felt them 
fiow going into his soul. Her tranquil, heavenly 
voice breathed a prayer for his safety ; and his 
bosom swelled, as if his heart would burst ; but 
those pains passed, and the ocean conveyed him 
away upon its bosom, and the atmosphere of 
Italy received him. There he drank dcejily of 
the vials of corruption — ^hc drank to intoxication : 
then the monster atheism grappled him, extract- 
ing from his soul every solid comfort — steeled 
his nature's best and purest feelings — threw the 
curtain of despair between liis soul and eternity, 
and buried his hope for life and immortality in the 
dense blackness of eternal annihilation. * * * * 

The vision went on progressively, and he 
looked once more : again, for the last time, he saw 
the face of his mother; she was on her death- 
bed : he would have asked her for the cause of 
her indisposition, but his conscience gave him a 
full answer before he moved his lips.” He sat 
down, takmg hold of her hand, which, unknown 
to him, rested upon the Bible ; he saw it, and his 
countenance changed to strangeness. His mother 
saw him, and the tears floated in her eyes — they 
fell upon his hand. 

** Yes, here! here! here!” said he, now stammer- 
ing, while his eyes are as if they would suddenly 
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leap oat of bis head to look upon the place. His 
mother exerted herself to speak to him once — 
twice, but she failed : however, she made another 
effort. “ My son," said she, with inatemaJ affec- 
tion, O my son, who art dear to my soul, I am 
about to appear before God, yet 1 do not fear 
and tremble, because 1 have an Intercessor : this 
book,"— and she pressed the Bible to her bosom, 
— “ this book was a guide to me in life, it is now 
my hope in death, and my assurance of immor- 
tality. Promise" — and her voice lowered to 
the sound of one that felt that she should not 
speak a^ain upon earth — ** promise to thy dying, 
broken*hearted mother, that it shall be so with 
thee, that my God shall be a God to thee ; pro- 
mise me this, and I shall die happy." 

While she spoke his eyebrows lowered, his 
whole system trembled, and his soul was in a 
manner enshrouded with horror ; but with an 
energy of mind almost superhuman, he silenced 
the voice of his awakened conscience, which cost 
him bitterly dear : his mother turned her dying 
eyes upon him for a moment — and slept in death. 
He saw her aspect thent while she looked upon 
him in the agonies ofjg^ath — she is mw before 
his eyes ; and he hides his face with his hands, as 
if he would shut her out from his presence ; but 
in vain : the eye of his mind sees her, let him do 
his worst. * * * # 

'riie boat now hurried on with a furiously wild 
and frightful velocity: a monstrous stump of a 
tree, when floating by, struck against the prow, 
and the furious blow shivered it in pieces : he 
was roused from his deadly slumbers: he saw 
his danger — yes, he saw that safety was altogether 
uifattainable, and his face became pale ; he could 
see the mist ascending over his head, high as the 
heaven ; and then lie began to look atmut ; to 
what purpose he did not know ! he felt that he 
was alone — that there was none to save — and no 
hope. He attempted to quiet^his agitated spirit, 
and to look upon death face to face. “ A moment," 
said he, and 1 shall cease to exist — a moment, 
and 1 shall be as if I had never been — nothing." 
But instantaneously that thought withered withm 
him : he could not hold the eyes of his mind un- 
moved upon the incomprehensible abyss of anni- 
hilation, the dense thick darkness of non-exist- 
ence ; and his mind, without any place to rest, 
returned upon himself, cleaving to iiim. and in 
its hold upon him be felt that there was another 
world to be found. 

The deafening roar of the assembled waters, 
the dashing of the foam against the boat, the 
dreadful fierceness of its velocity, the awful as- 
surance of destruction, and the instinctive dread | 


of annihilation overcame him ; he sunk down, and 
in that extreme and ineffable hour of Ms incom- 
prehensible anguish, whan every thing gathered 
blackness about him, his carelessness and phi- 
losophy forsook him. He reclined for some 
moments, and then lifted up his head : the black 
rocks frowned upon him terrifically, giving a most 
perfect pnd constant echo to the dashing of the 
waters which foamed outrageously against their 
foundations. “ O God," said he, lifting bis cold 
bands upward, "this is awful." But he had 
scarcely stopped, before he broke forth into a 
heartrending ciy- — “ but why should I take His 
name in my lips ? I have said, there is no God* 
— there is no God ! O that I could be satisfied 
of this now! that I could convince myself that 
this was true I But the noise of the waters, and 
a voice wiriiin my bosom, ten thousand times 
stronger than tlie noise of the waters, tell me 
that HE IS, — this view testifies that he is, and 1 
am hastening into his presence." 

At this moment he saw the boat within a few 
yards of the centre of an immense half-circle of 
prodigious rocks, over which the flood descended 
in one immense and perpendicular sheet, with a 
noise higher than the roar of all the thunder that 
ever ndled since the ages of time through the 
expansive heavens. The boat whirled about, his 
brains became perplexed, his face deformed, and 
he exclaimed in broken and imperfect expressions, 
“ I see the wrath of an avenging God, I see the 
vehement flames of his indignation — there — there 
— above the mist he is, whom I have denied. I 
hear the voice of an accusing spirit higher than 
the furious waters!" As tlic boat drew nearer 
the precipice over which the flood swept, lie cried 
out " O, immense chasm — the pit — and hell is 
deeper! The Deity — the dying form of my mur- 
dered mother — tlie Saviour — all — all will nse up 
against me in this hour. Demons — demons will 
snatch me away.” Before these predictions had 
escaped from his lips, they were fulfilled. The 
boat reached the precipice ; the foam, the mist, 
and the thundering noise of the descending waters 
encompassed linn; it broke like a thunderbolt 
over the rocks, which appeared rising like an 
eternal embankment against the floods ; he was 
enveloped in the laging deluge that rushed pre- 
cipitately, with a velocity that made the rocks 
themselves to tremble to their extreme depths — 
to the depths that no line can reach their un- 
attainable bottoms, nor mortal eye dare penetrate 
into them. The gates of the eternal world opened; 
the irresistible ann of Omnipotence hurled him 
away, while he dure not look back with guilt, nor 
onward with despair. 


SITTINGS FOR MY PORTRAIT. 


■ As 1 passed through the drawing-room, this ing one of Mozart's most splendid compositions, 
morning, Caroline was seated at the piano, play- I afterwards requested Handel’s Occasional Over- 
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ture, and must confess myself to liave been 
greatly delighted, not only with the music, but 
with the progress of the performer in that fine 
accomplishment. 

Then, looking into the parlour, hehold the 
round table was occupied by a pretty group, cacli 
at some chosen employment, reading, writing, 
working: and there was my precocious Jonathan, 
wielding his poetic pen ; for you must know, 
kind reader, that he has a wonderful notion of 
rhyme, as well as reason. 

“ Well, my boy, I must own, whatever your 
taste, I should be better pleased to see this 
morning season devoted to some more solid and 
useful pursuit. I think Latin, or Greek, or his- 
tory, would be a mure suitable employment just 
now, than poetry ; or it would not be amiss to 
devote an hour or two each day, in *tbe vacation, 
to the revision of your school exercises. But 
come, let me see what you are about.” 

Jonathan is really a modest lad, and looked a 
little reluctant ; he is also, let iny juvenile 
readers observe, very obedient, and, therefore, 
handed me at once Ins paper. It was but a 
beginning ; and run thus : — 

** Sweet ifl the hour, the vcinal hour, 

Aiul sweet the /cplm's Invath, 

When Spring rusuuich liei long lost jiower, 

New risen from wintiy death. 

Tlie flowery shrubs, the flowing streams, 

Awake a glad suipiise ; 

The sun his still iiiercasitig beams 
Pours o’er tho hrightening skies." 

There, now, papa, I think it is quite fair you 
should finish this fur me. 1 have often heard 
you say that you hud a poetic turn in your 
youth, and I have some notion that 1 have 
caught it. At all events, 1 was rather at a stand- 
still as you entered, and pray do help me.” 

“ But, my dear, my painter is waiting in the 
library.” 

“ Never mind, papa, you can give me a line 
or two in a minute, just to go on.” 

“ Let me see. I’ll try. Just step to Mr. 
Painter, and tell him 1 will attend him in five 
minutes, by the time he has prepared his palette 
and pencils.” 

Jonathan returns. " W’dl, my boy, like most 
young poets, you have plenty of vernal and 
xephyr, and flowery and flowing, and so forth ; 
but give me the pen. There, now, I have added 
something — 

But sweeter far than flowers or fiuits, 

In Nature's ample space, 

The (iiltivatod mind that gives 
To every thing its place. 

I lo\c to sec }our skill, and thirst 
Foi eminence hercanei , 

But then, my bo) , be scholar first, 

And pretty poet after." 

*' And now, Jonathan, leaving you to cogitate 
over this impromptu, 1 must hasten to Mr. 
Painter.” 

Thus were three rooms occupied with the 


three sister arts ; and methought I might surely 
find a subject of reflection ; and what should it 
be? Nothing better surely than a brief com. 
parison of this beautiful sisterhood. Instead of 
the muses, therefore, I jnvoked the powers of a 
just discrimination. 

Music appeals to the ear, painting to the eye, 
and poetry more immediately to the mind. In 
the curious workmanship and nice adaptations of 
tho instrument of sound, the naturalist and the 
moralist might alike find an inexhaustible subject 
of admiration; but the question at present re- 
spects an estimate of the comparative value of 
the effect produced by the “ concord of sweet 
sounds.” The sensitiveness of the organ which 
is formed to catch the aerial undulations, appears 
to be great in most individuals, and m innumer- 
able instances rouses the mind to an absolute 
enthusiasm. If we qjialyse the feeling, however, 
it will be found to be purely sensual ; that is, 
its sphere of operation is the senses, or, at best, 
the passions, to which the former arc subsidiar}'. 
The effect of the finest combinations of music is to 
impart sensations or cm^mns, not ideas ; it does 
not, therefore, hold a reMmu to the intellectual 
and moral nature of man, so much as to his phy- 
sical constitution, or to the merely instinctive 
susceptibilities of his spirit. It furnishes a fine 
stiiniilus to thought or meditation, to the inven- 
tive faculty, and the devotional bias or power, 
but seems incapable of originating sentiment, 
enlarging the boundaries of knowledge, or illus- 
trating truth. Simply viewed asr a medium of 
pleasure or relaxation, it must be allowed to rank 
liigb, and is worthy of many of tlie elaborate 
encomiums that have been pronounced upon it. 
At once soothing and elevating, it has been em- 
ployed in every age to alleviate care, to promote 
hilarity, and to pacify turbulent emotions. It 
ineiits indeed a more exalted encomium ; for in 
its application to* the purposes of religion, it is 
undoubtedly adapted to give a tone to the mind 
diich is eminently favourable to devotion. It 
> not, indeed, religion, but may be the con- 
comitant and adjunct of it. It is the instruiffent 
of praise; and thus becomes the medium of 
intercourse with heaven, and is an appropriate 
mode of the creature’s expression of his reverence 
and admiration of the Creator. But still it is 
only the instrument and the mode. Indifferent 
ill itself, it may thus become a valuable auxiliary 
to good, as by a misapplication of its powers, it 
nay, and often does, prove a means of moral 
detriment and social evil. As to its mfirul value, 
therefore, it is comparatively nothing in itself, 
since it depends upon the moral condition of the 
individual who is under its influence. It is 
simply exhilarating or soothing; but it may in- 
spire deeds of unholy daring, or soothe into 
luxurious and vicious inaction. Tliis may be no 
reason for its disuse, but should check an ex- 
cessive indulgence. 
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As fbt liability to misapplication and tho 
frequent tendency to improper associations have 
been brougiit as grounds of objection against 
music, so the demoralising effects of improper 
paintings have been adduced as deteriorating to 
the character of that attractive art : and doubtless, 
in both instances, the perversion of that which in 
itself is good, or simply indifferent, is to be greatly 
censured. Painting, however, must be ollowed 
a higher station than music in the grade of ex« 
cellence, and surpasses it on several accounts. 
So far as mere taste is concerned, the gratification 
may be aearly equal, and doubtless is, in either 
cose, exquisite to the genuine devotee i but it 
is evident that the range of the imitative art is 
more extensive, and the impressions it is cal- 
culated to produce are more important and more 
pennanent. Painting brings us into immediate 
contact with nature, and, iq a degree, forces upon 
the least inquisitive mind a variety of otherwise 
undiscovered beauties. By its magical power of 
bringing into concentrated view, upon a small 
space, the chief objects of the widp*«ipread land- 
scape, the least observ^tf individual is constrained 
to compare and compHiend the whole, and to 
derive gratification from the curious resemblance ; 
besides that, scenes the most distant, and com- 
binations the most beautiful, that may have been 
familiar in other years, and partly faded from the 
memory, are presented again and again in all 
their freshness, and with all their past associa- 
tions. He who climbed the Alps, or visited the 
remotest lands; or oceans, or seas, in the days of 
his youth, may tlius in age, without peril or ad- 
venture, ascend tlie inountuiiis, penetrate the 
wilderness, or circumnavigate tiie globe again. 
The drawing of a hill, a building, a city, connects 
the mind with large portions of knowledge which 
we may have acquired on important splicres of 
action in which we may have moved— <uay, wltli 
all history and all time itself. On the vivid 
canvass, cities, men, and empires reappear. 
Thebes rises from the desert; Herculaneum 
springs from its ashes ; Cesar reassuines his 
thrtme. The eye reads, it may be, the perished 
page of iiistory, or the whole volume of fact is 
unravelled at once, as by a glance. Wliile, 
perhaps, it is just to concede the palm of supe* 
riority to that department which is denominated 
historical painting, yet enough of the moral 
value of portrait painting lias not been undeiw 
■tood or realised. It U at once deliglitful and 
profitable to be introduced to the great and the 
good of ^ast ages, by entering a room adorned 
with their pictures, and the impression becomes 
at once more intense and useful still when we 
find ourselves encircled by our own ancestry. To 
see the vivid resemblance of the mighty dead, of 
whose deeds we have so often read or beard, and 
to trace tlie very features of those whose names 
and whose virtues have filled many a winter’s 
tale, and cheered many a summer’s ramble; and 


to detect still the reflection of countenance or 
form in the yet unobliterated marks of family 
likeness and descent, cannot butexoito emotions of 
no ordinary kind. We seem at once, in an hour, 
to live through centuries, to hold converse with 
bygone generations, and to take part in long 
transacted events. Through these images we 
see the busy crowd alive again, mingle with 
their thoughts, and convert past into present 
time. The gay and the grave, the witty and the 
wise, the ignorant or the learned, the great and 
the little, the bad and the good, encompass us ; 
and though, as it were, in the bustle and amidst 
the business of a revived generation, we are at 
leisure to study and* profit by the known peculi- 
arities of every character. Thus does the pencil 
assert a kind of triumph over the tomb, and 
invest the deported with the prerogatives of life, 
and the glory of a terrestrial immortality. 

Tlie moral effect of a large picture, in which 
many individuals are seen in groups, or engaged 
in one great action, possesses certain advantages 
which do not belong even to a real event. In 
the latter case, every moment changes the aspect 
of the scene ; different positions are assumed, 
and different emotions arise. The ensm of the 
scene lasts but a moment, and, if we are personally 
interested, does not admit of being distinctly ex- 
amined, or even wholly seen. But we soon 
return again and again to the painting, study 
every pait of it, renew tlic full impression of 
every object and every countenance, and weep 
or lejoire, love or hate tlie good or tiie evil a 
thousand times. Still it must be admitted tliat 
the application of the art is comparatively 
limited, and the moral effect restricted by cir- 
cumstances. It ranks higher tlian music, but 
only next to poetry. 

This elegant accomplishment, or rather this 
intellectual power, is in ininicdiate association 
with sentiment. 'Hie senses here become tri- 
butary to genius, and taste is the vehicle of 
thought. ’I'hose bold flights of the imagination 
in which poetry revels cannot fail of exerting a 
seductive influence upon the heart, and pro- 
ducing an evident moral result of the strongest 
character. On the use or abuse of the art every 
thing depends ; every thing to the poet, and 
every thing to the admiring reader. It is from a 
golden goblet he drinks— a goblet that sweetens 
cither nectar or poison. Poetry has both the 
hannony of music, and the imagery of painting. 
She can sing as sweetly as the one sister, and 
describe as powerfully as the other, Holding 
one in either hand, she leads tlicir movements, 
commands their aid, and towers above tiieir 
height. Her influence is potent upon the mind 
itself, debasing or purifying its principles, ex- 
alting to heaven, or casting down to hell. Who 
can calculate the moral effects, in either cose, 
upon generations past, present, or to come, that 
have been produced, or may yet erise from the 
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Bubliinities of « Milton, the devotion of u Watts, 
or the libertinism of a Byron ? 

The comparison, therefore, drawn by a sensible 
writer, in a publication which has been for some 
years extinct, is worthy of remembrance ; ** Music 
appears to awaken feeling only ; painting pre- 
sents more materials for speculation than for the 
excitement of sensibility ; but poetry combines 
and harmonises the acuteness of intellect and 
the tenderness of emotion. It is a proper and 


natural vehicle of eentmemJti and sentiment is 
the test of moral character, the life and soul of 
moral principle, the end and aim of moral study. 
Correct sentiment is the spring of every virtuous 
action ; to instil it is ^le only legitimate object 
of Christian education, and to attain to it is the 
perpetual desire, the constant aim, and the 
humble prayer of every consistent and sincere 
believer in revealed truth,” 


THE ABYSSINIAN DISEASE. 


These is a holy water *at the church Onn 
Arvel, which is greatly esteemed for the cure of 
persons afflicted with evil spirits. This is a very 
wonderful disorder, which I cannot* pass over in 
silence, though the reader may think it iabuloiis 
and ridiculous ; yet we have accounts of some- 
thing of the same kind in the New Testament, 
which the priests and learned men of Abyssinia 
believe to be the same complaint. This com- 
plaint is called ** tigrelier r it is mure common 
among the women than among the men. The 
Ugretier seises the body as if with a violent fever, 
and, from that, turns to a lingering sickness, W'hich 
reduces the patients to skeletons, and often kills 
them, if the relations cannot procure the pro]>er 
remedy. During this sickness their speech is 
changed to a kind of stuttering, which no one 
can understand but those afflicted with the same 
disorder. When the relations find the malady 
to he the real Ugretier, they join together to 
defiay the expenses of curing it. The first 
remedy they m general attempt, is to procure 
the assistance of a learned Dofler, who reads the 
Gospel of St. John, and drenches the patient 
with cold water daily, for the space of seven 
days — an application that very often proves fatal. 
The most effectual cure, though fur more expen- 
sive than the former, is as follow’s . — The rela- 
tions hire, for a certain sum of money, a band 
of trumpeters, drummers, and filers, and buy a 
quantity of liquor ; then all the young men and 
women of the place assemble at the patient’s 
house, to perform the following most extraor- 
dinary ceremony. — 1 once wos colled in by a 
neighbour to see his wife»a very young woman, 
and of whom he was very fond — who had the 
misfortune to be afflicted with this disorder ; and 
the man being an old acquaintance of mine, and 
always a close comrade in the camp, I went 
every day, when at home, to see her; but I 
could not be of any service to her, though she 
never refused my medicines. At this time 1 
could not understand a word she said, although 
she talked very freely, nor could any of her rela- 
tions understand her. She could not bear the 
sight of a book or a priest, for at the sight of 
either she struggled, and was apparently seized 
with acute agony, and a flood of tears, like blood 


mingled with water, would pour down her face 
from her eyes. She had loin three months in 
this lingering state, living upon so little that it 
seemed not enough to keep a human body alive. 
At last her husband jstgreed to employ the usual 
remedy, and after preparing for* the maintenance 
of the band during tho time it would take to 
effect the cure, he borrowed from all his neigh- 
bours their silver ornaments, and loaded her legs, 
anus, and neck with theijL ‘ . 

The evening that theWnd began to play, I j 
seated myself close by her side, as she lay upon 
the couch; and about two minutes after the 
triiinpcth had begun to sound, 1 observed hpr 
shoulders begin to move, and soon afterwards 
her head and breast, and in less than a quarter 
of an hour she sat upon her couch. The wild 
look she had, though sometimes she smiled, 
made me draw off to a greater distance, being 
almost alarmed to see one nearly a skeleton 
move with sucli strength — her head, neck, shoul- 
ders, hands, and feet, all made a strong motion 
to the sound of the music ; and in this manner 
she went on by degrees, until she stood up on 
her legs upon the floor. Afterwards she began 
to dance, and, at times, to jump about, and at 
last, as the musiS and noise of the singers in- 
creased, she often sprang three feet from the 
ground. When the musie slackened, she would 
appear quite out of temper, but when it became 
louder, she would smile and be delighted. Bur- * 
ing this exercise, she never showed the least 
symptom of being tired, though tlic musicians 
were thoroughly exhausted; and when tliey 
stopped to refresh themselves by drinking and 
resting a little, she would discover signs of dis- 
content. 

Next day, accoiding to the custom in tlic cure 
of this disorder, she was taken into the market- 
place, where several jars of maize, ortsug, were 
set in order by the relations, to give drink to 
the musicians and dancers. When the crowd 
had assembled, and the music was ready, she 
was brought forth, and begun to dance, and 
throw herself into the maddest postures imagin- 
able; and in this manner 'She kept on the whole 
day. Towards evening she began to let fall her 
silver ornaments from her neck, arms, and legs, 
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oiie Iftt a so course Chi«e 

bouro, sV stri|>|>ed> of «fei7 
relation eontinusUy k<iA ‘g<nn| afttor lier te ali» 
danced, to.picL up the omassQtti|» altA alterwnuda 
delivered ihetn to the oumers tfWHot whom they 
were borrowed. , As the suu weitit> dovi'n, sbe 
made a start with such liiMrihe ihstest 

runner could not 4ioine up with W;*«nd wheu 
at the dtstonoe of shout two hutidrod yards, she 
dropped, on a sudden, 'as -If shot.' 5oon after- 
wafds a youn^ man, op cbming'Up'with her, dred 
a matchlock over her body; and struck her upon 
the back "with the broadside of his large knife, 
and ashed ,her namei, to Which sbe answered, as 
when in her common senses-^a sure pt:bof of her 
being cured, foif daring the time of this malady, 


I 


those afflicted mth it never answer to their 
Chri^n name. She was now taken up in a 
very weak condition, and carfie^ hqme and a 
pnest came and baptized her agun, in the name 
of the Fatlier, Son, and Holy Ghost, which cere- 
mony concluded her cure. 

Some aro tpken in this manner to the market- 
place for many days before they can be cured, 
and it sometimes happens that th^y cannot be 
cured at all. •! have seen them in these ^ts 
dance with a bruly, or bottle of maize, upon their 
heads, withput spilling the .liquor or letting the 
bottle fall, •although they have put themselves 
into the most exhavagaut posturesr— Pearce's 
Lift and Advwtuf^ in Abyssinia, 


THE HOUR OF DEATH.. 


Minz be the hour of deatli, as evening shades 
Silently close around the parting day. 

As the tired sun in radiance sinks away, , 

And night-birda aiug fra^darkeued forest-glades. 

Then, as the choral vesper -hymn, ascending 

On the still air in apotbing melody, * 

Charma the enraptured soul — O let me fly 
To yon bright world, with seraph-bands attending I 

Let evening gales my parting requiem sing, 

While white-robed spirits, on the winds careering, 
Me to the realms of endless glory bearing, 

Chant to celestial harps, ** Death has no stiiig/* 

Gently, most gently, may I sink in death, 

^ As infants, pillowed on the mother’s breast, 
Calmly end softly yield to slumbers blest, — 

So to my God may I rpsign my breath. 

Or, as the pearly dew on flowerets falling, 

Silently, unseen, when evening dies, 


Mannbrs are of more importance than laws ; upon 
thefh, in a great measure, the laws depend. The law 
touches us but here and there, now and then. Man. 
neri are what vex or soothe, corrupt or purify, exalt 
or debase, barburiae or refine ns, by a constant, steady, 
uniform, insensible operation, like that of the air we 
breatbe in ; they give their whole form and colour to 
our lives. According to their quality, they aid morals, 
they supply them, or they totally destroy them. — 
Burke. 

If you should happen to meet with an accident at 
table, endeavour to preserve your composure, and do 
not add to the discomfort you have created by making 
an unneoessary fuss about it; the easier such things 
are passed over, the better. I remember hearing it 
told of a very accompliBhed gentleman, that, when 
carving a tough gooae, he had misfortune to send it 
entirety out of the dish, and into the lap of the lady 
next to him ; on which ne very coolly looked her full 
in the face, and, with adbirable gravity and calmness, 
said, Ma'am, 1 will thank you for that goose.*' In 
a case lUio tills, a person must necessarily suffer so 
mkoh, find be such an object of compassion to the 


I And fades away the 'hue of golden skies, — 

I 1^0 may I sink when God my soul is calltng. 

And as the radiant sun, at evening’s close. 

Sinks but to rise with new-fed beams of light, 
Tsephase the clouds that gird the gloomy night, 
And awoke the glittering flowers from night’s repose, - 

So, when I fall in death, this hope my soul 
Shall cheer— that I from my sepulchral bed 
Shall rise, when through the regions of the dead 
Tlie archangel’s wakenmg trumpet-blast shall roll. 

My hopes shall rest on Him who died for me, 

Who shed his blood for man’s rebellious race, 

, And sealed the covenant of redeeming grace, 
'When his meek spirit sighed on Calvary. 

O may I reach the place where now he reigns, 

And near his sapphire throne, with spirits blest. 

In glittering robes of stainless beauty drest, 

Join in the loud and everlasting straiOB 1 

, T. W. A. 


company, that the kindeat thing he could do, was to 
appear as unmoved as posaible. This manner of bear--' 
ing such a mortifying accident gained him more credit 
than he lost by hia awkward carving.— Kownp Lady's 
Frtend. 

Good manners is the art of making those people 
easy with whom we converse ; whoever makes the 
fewest people uneasy is the best bred man in com- 
pany. — Swtft. 

The three sources of good manners are good nature, 
humility, and good sense. Good sense and integrity, 
if we are sure we possess them, will not make good 
manners unnecessary,' the former being but seldom 
called out to action, bnf the latter continually. 

'■ Without good breeding truth li disapproved, 

That only makes superior sense beloved." 

The only way to be a gentleman is to have the feel- 
ings of one — to be gentle in its proper acceptation, 
to be elevated above others in sentiment rather than 
situation, and to let the benevolence of the* heart be 
manifest^ in the general courtesy and affability of the 
demeanour.— //omcc Smith, 
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THE LAST or HIS RACE. 


Thu earliest rays of the morning sun were 
Btrikiog the highest^ parts of the lofty mountain 
of Peumaen Mawr, when a small band of warHots, 
the uuconquered descendants of the. aborigines 
of Britain,' were seen crowding -together round 
an aged man, whose long white beard and coarse 
mantle that hung down to bis knees, together 
with a harp which a youth held before him, 
betokened him to be one of the ‘Welsh minstrels, 
whose stirring strains had so roused and animated 
the spirits of theiif countrymen against their 
blood-thirsty Saxon oppressors, that all the mighty 
and concentrated power of Edward had been 
nimble to subdue their indomitable courage. 
The spot where they were assembled was a 
natural hollow in the side of the inouiitain, so 
surrounded on all sides that, from below, no one 
could perceive them ; and to this place they had 
been driven by the myrmidons of their invader. 
They were the renumrit of a band which had 
escaped from the battle in which Llewellyn lost 
his country and his life, and had now assembled 
in that well-known spot to meet the old man to 
whom they looked up with a superstitious kind 
of reverence. He w'as the bard of Glendall, and 
the last of his race. Tlie harp which he took in 
his hand had been handed down from father to 
sun for many generations, and its prophetic notes 
were often listened to with breathless attention, 
by those who had been accustomed to attach a 
sacred character to the office which the bards 
assumed. 

As he swept the strings with a tremulous 
hand, c\cry voice was hushed j and the men, 
leaning on their swords, retained their breathing, 
and gaxed fixedly upon him. A few wild notes 
preluded tlic burden of bis song, and sad and 
mournful were they as the voice of the autumn 
winds. The spirit of sadness shook her darkened 
wing over the old man's soul, as he sung of the 
desolations of the larid, of the burning home of 
the captive, and of the oppression of the enslaved. 
The hearts of the men were faint within them as 
the harp breathed forth its melancholy musings ; 
and their anguished souls endeavoured to restrain 
the emotions that arose, and to hide from each 
other’s observation the feelings that struggled for 
expression. Yet might an aged warrior be seen 
who had beheld his sons fall beside him in the 
field, like noble trees beneath the woodman’s 
stroke, down whose cheek the big tear rolled in 
silence. The scions of his house, one by one, 
had departed, and he stood like tin oak of the 
forest deprived of its branches — snaked and alone. 
Some had seen the friends of their bosom, the 
brothers of their home, overwhelmed by niimoers, 
sink in death ; and of that gallant band which 
surrounded Llewellyn on the ill-fated morning 
of battle, few saw the descending sun fling his 
last be^B on the field of carnage, and light up, 
[No. June 7, 1837.— 2</.J Vol. i. 


with « iSsaiful gleafii, dia broken armour of the 

slain.. 

The bard raised bis b«sd from lus breast, ou 
which he had suffereib it te &!! after hw had 
sung of bis bleeding bountry, alid, with fixed 
attention, appeared as> if listening to a distant 
sound. All were mute as death ; every eye was 
turned towards him, watcbhig ,iin movements; 
some gazed upon him with, awe, as if he were 
holding commuhipp^ with unseen spirits, "who 
were revealing to him the scctets of t^he future. ^ 
Again bo to^ the, liarp; his hand tflii <ewiftly. 
across the chords, and ho struck inta the wild 
and enthusiastic war-song of the, Wcisli. As he 
played, his eye seemed riveted upon a .distant 
part of the mountain ; and Os he gazed Jong and 
fii(edly in that direction, the eyes of his auditors 
involuntarily turned* towards the spot he W'as 
‘Contemplating. They looked nbt long before an 
object appeared that railed forth a cry from every 
lip, while, in a moment, their swords glittered in 
the beams of the risen sun. Tlie well-known 
standard "of Edward was ||pen waving on an cln 
ncnco at no great distance, nearly on a Wi 
witli the spot where the bard and the warriora 
were assembled. 'fheir place of retreat “liad 
beou discovered, and a party of the enemy had 
been despatched to dislodge them. It was [he 
sound of their footsteps, as they wound up the 
side of the hill, that had struck on the ear of 
the old man, when the last notes of hie song 
had died away among the caves of the moun* 
tain. 

By a circuitous route, the diminished band of 
Llewellyn ariivcd to within a short distance^ of 
the spot where the English, soldiers stood. * It 
was a small plain on the side of the hill, that 
afforded sufficient room for the combatants to 
meet on pretty equal tenns ; at one end, the 
ground rose abrfiptly towards the higher part 
of the mountain, and on a ledge near this stood 
the bard, his white beard waving in the wind, his 
tall majestic form appearing in outline against 
the sky, and his gestures indicating the liigh- 
bom purposes of his soul. Before him wag 
the small plain where the rival warriors stood 
meditating death; behind him a fearful pre- 
cipice, whose awful depth was unbroken, save 
by jutting pieces of rock, and the decayed 
stumps of trees that had once waved over the 
frowning gulf below. Any one uimcciistotned 
to such scenes, and unused to the daring exploits 
of mountaiiieci's, would have shuddered only to 
look over that natural wall; hut the bard re- 
mained firm and fearless, evincing no more emo- 
tion than if he had been standing in the midst 
of one of his beautiful vales. 

He struck the harp, and,, with a loud shout, 
bis little party rushed on their invaders. Twice 
did the aged chief of Morven contest with the 
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leader of the enemy, and twice were they sepa- 
rated in the tamult. Eight of the English lay 
extended on the ground, when another detach- 
ment of twenty appeared, whose presence greatly 
inspirited their comrades who had been engaged 
in the fight. n»e Welsh warriors, repulsed by 
the fresh assailants, lost the advantage they had 
at fifst obtained, and the sudden appearance of 
more of the enemy caused them for a moment 
to waver. Glrndall, who, from his elevated situ- 
ation, saw all that was passing, perceived the 
panic that had seized them, and the notes of the 
war-song again rose on the air, and were heard 
clear and^ distinct, even amidst the shouts of the 
combatants and the groans of the dying. But 
the band of the Britons, overwhelmed by num- 
bers, was gradually diminished. They fought 
Tong and desperately : yet, nerved as they were 
to the conflict by a recollection of their unde- 
served calamities^ and by their deadly hatred of 
4heir Saxon oppressors; proud and indomitable 
as were tAeir spirits, and high-souled and lofty 
a<»was theii^ourage, they could not resist a force 
so uneijual; and, one by one, these heroic de- 

iddts of their country sunk beneatii the swords 

thefr tietoridus invaders. 

As thediard saw the warriors fall, covered with 
wounds,' '^e raised the death-song of the brave, 
mid cl ianted, toJ the fiincreal mu^ Qf.Uia Jbarp., 
theTt^quilnir for the departed spirits, and when be 
had finished the mournful strain, remained motion- 
less on the spot where he stood. He had not 
failed ’’to attract the eye of the leader of the 
English party, who, well knowing the power 
which his race possessed over the minds of the 
people, and to what a pitch of lofty and daring 
enthusiasm they were capable of elevating the 
souls of those who came within the sphere of 
their influence, and acting upon the orders of his 
master, commanded some of his men to advance 
and seize him. The cruel severity of Edward 
to the bards of Wales, when completed the 
conquest of that country, cannot be justified. 
Such men as tliey deserved, at the hands of a 
proud and valiant enemy, a far different fate; 
the lofty courage and heroic constancy they 
ifisplayed, ought to have claimed the respect and 
admiration of their fortunate victor; nor should 
he have been wanting in the exhibition of cle- 
mency even towards an enemy whose patriotic 
conduct evinced the true nobility of soul. But 
we forget we arc writing in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when correcter and more generous ideas 
are entertained of those who, ty the fortune of 
war, are “delivered into the hands of their ene- 
mies. 

Tlie soldiers, in obedience to the command of 
their captain, began to advance towards the old 
man. To accomplish his capture, however, it 
was necessary that they should approach him from 
above the place where he then stood ; and this 
they lost no lime in attempting to do. Glendall 


perceived their object, and determined to prevent 
them from making him their captive. Another 
stem purpose seized his soul, and his dark eye 
flashed with terrible lustre as he gazed on his 
approaching enemies, one of whom, at least, he 
resolved should perish with him. 

The bard, although far advanced in years, was 
yet a man of powerful strength ; and his gigantic 
stature, and strong muscular powers, made the 
soldiers watch with wary eye his every move- 
ment, as they drew near to seize him. He took 
the harp that had rested before him, and which 
had so long been the companion of his wander- 
ings, and lightly touched one string; and as it 
woke with a soft and melancholy sound, lifting it 
high above his head, he whirled it into the deep 
abyss below. This done, he again relapsed into 
apparent unqpnsciousness. 

The foremost of the party to whom was com- 
mitted the dangerous charge of possessing them- 
selves of the person of the old man, advanced to 
within three paces of the place where he stood. 
Still their victim seemed unmoved, betraying nei- 
ther signs of fear, nor of consciousness that any one 
was nigh. His white beard waved in the wind, 
and his tall proud figure stood erect and motion- 
less as a statue. For a moment the advancing 
soldiers stopped to regard the singular being that 
nresented hefute them ; and as they cast 

their eyes over the ledge of the rock, and behe'id 
the dark and tremendous gulf below, then hearts 
rickened with terror at the dizzy sight. Recover- 
ing from their momentary stupor, they drew 
nearer, and the foremost soldier stretched out 
his hand to arize the arm of the bard. It was 
his last act. Starting from his temporary trance, 
Glendall, with the swiftness of thought, seized 
his enemy by the belt, and tightening Ins arms 
by his own giant pressure, lifted him up to the 
place on which be stood, and held him, as if he 
had been an infant of a day, over the awful 
chasm. One simultaneous shriek of horror rose 
from the lips of all his comrades as they saw 
him, for a moment, suspended over the unknown 
depth, and then, as the harper loosed Ids grasp 
from the doomed and ill-fated man, pass witli 
fearfhl velocity down into the abyss below. One 
wild cry alone was heard firom the unfortunate 
victim, as he felt the strong hand of the bard 
shake him off, and the depth into which he had 
fallen gave forth no other voice or sound. 

The men who bad thus beheld the sudden 
destruction of their companion, started book with 
terror and alarm ; there were four of them, yet 
none dared to approach the lone old man. That 
shriek which had arisen from the lips of the 
devoted soldier still rung in their ears, and their 
spirits quailed at grappling with such a destruc- 
tive enemy. A spell seemed cast around, and 
a deep-breathing shudder passed through all their 
frames as they looked upon the stemly-triucnphant 
features of the bard, who stood in the same app»- 
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rently listless attitude as if subtilely waiting fur 
the approach of the other victims. 

The officer who had commanded the party 
during the late assault, had watched the move- 
ments of bis men as they marched to execute 
his orders, and had seen, with dismay, the terrible 
revenge which had been inflicted on one of them 
by their bold and vindictive enemy. He per- 
ceived their hesitation to advance, lest the same 
end should await them ; for the ledge of the rock 
of which Glendall had possessed himself was so 
narrow, that more than two were not able to 
stand ; and, as on the side opposite to that on 
which he must be approached was the tremendous 
precipice, it would be a fearful contest of personal 
strength between the assmlant end the assaulted ; 
and from this all the men shrank with the utmost 
dread. The officer remembered tlu; strict injunc- 
tions which had been laid upon him, that he 
.should not sutler any of the bards to escape from 
his hands, or elude his pursuit; and as one was 
almost ill bis grasp, he well knew the frown of 
anger would darken the haughty brow of Edward, 
should ho fail in accomplishing his mission. He 
joined his men, and commanded them to follow 
him closely, as he advanced towards Glendall to 
make him prisoner. Tlie bard withdrew his 
glance from the rock on which it had rested, and 
surveyed the approaching party with a keen and 
flasliiiig eye ; he planted Ins foot firmly on bis rest- 
ing-place, stood with the resolute air of a man who 
had determined to contest fur victory, and then 
awaited in ealinness the nearer advance of his 
foes. They came, treading closely in the foot- 
steps of their leader, and eyeing carefully the 
smgulai being before them, as he stood on the 
very edge of the precipice, cool and undaunted. 
The officer first drew nigh j and as, for a moment, 
his eye glanced from the giddy and unprotected 
lieiglit into the deep and yawning abyss, his 
brain reeled at the sight; but, quickly recovering 
himself, he pointed his sword at the iieart of the 
old man, and, in the language of the ancient 
Britons, ordered him to surrender. It was but 


the work of a moment for Glendall->as lie re- 
garded his enemy with a proud and scornful look 
—to wrap a part of his long dark cloak around 
one of his hands, and turn aside the glittering 
weapon, and with the other to grasp the throat 
of his hated adversary* The sword sprung from 
the hand that held it, and fell flashing in the sun- 
light down tho precipice ; and the harper, dis- 
engaging his arm from his cloak, entwined it 
round the waist of his victim, and, for a moment^ 
they struggled together on that fearful brink, 
llie soldiers looked on as men paralysed with 
fear ; they moved not, tliey spake not, until they 
saw the bard, with a sudden burst of strength, 
move their leader— who was himself a tall and 
powerful man — from his balance, and throw himself 
over the edge of the rock, dragging with him to 
dcstiuction liis ill-fated enemy. Tlicn a wild and 
dreadful cry of horror burst from every lip, which 
the echoe.s of the meuntain prolonged, and ^vliicli 
scared the eagle that towered above them in his 
airy flight. 

The soldiers descended by a circuitous route 
to the foot of the rock, from the summit of which 
Glendall had precipitated himself with his victim, 
and, arri\ ing there, found the bodies of the three 
men, mangled and lifeless. On tho features of 
the bard sat the same proud and contemptuous 
e\pre.saiou they exhibited when he watched the 
approach of his last victim. Not a muscle be- 
trayed any signs of pain; his lips were com- 
pressed, but more in determined resolution than 
in agony, for his stem and destructive purpose 
seemed to have banished all consideration of 
self from his mind. Very near him lay the shat- 
tered remains of his harp . its strings, which his 
fingers bad so often waked into music and life, 
were all broken ; he who had borne it would no 
more raise the song in the halls of the mighty: 
and it was fitting that its sweet voice should be 
silent, when sunk in death its high-souled pos- 
sessor,— the only descendant of an honoured 
house, and the last of an ancient and powerful 
race. 


THE ALLIGATOR. 


This animal, which is called caymdn by the 
Indians, is by no means so active as it has gene- 
rally been described. Even in the water, where, 
from its conformation, it must be more particu- 
larly capable of exertion, its movements are far 
from being rapid or sudden ; and it appears chiefly 
to trust, at all times, to surprise for taking its 
prey. On land it is remarkably awkward and 
heavy in its motions, and is evidently incapable 
of pursuing any animal with a chance of success. 
It is scarcely ever found at any great distance 
from the river or lagoon which it haunts; and in 
general, when the swamps are dried up by the 
excessive tropical heat, it prefers remaining in 


the mud in a torpid state to wandering farther 
in search of water. The exertion necessary for 
the cayman to use in dragging itself up the bank, 
when it leaves the water for the purpose of laying 
eggs or basking in the sun, appears very great. 
Its legs, indeed, appear but ill-iii||apted, both in 
size and position, to the weight thdy have to 
support; so that it has nothing whatever of the 
activity that distinguishes all the rest of the lizard 
genus. Although it is amphibious, water appears 
to be the element most natural to it, for it passc-s 
the greater part of its time in it, and retreats 
thither on any alarm. It is frequently to bo 
seen sleeping afloat on the water; at which time 
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It is enabled to continue respiration, in conse- 
quence of the concave curve of its head, by 
which its nostrils and eyes can remain above 
water, while every other part of the body is 
below. It is a mistake to suppose that they are 
always obliged to go on'^ shore for the purpose 
of devouring their prey ; they can manage this 
by raising their heads out of the water, in the 
same manner in which the seal is seen to eat 
tisli, when too far out at sea to admit of his 
carrying it on shore ; and few objects appear so 
truly farouche as a group of large alligators 
feasting ^n a horse while floating down the 
stream. The violence with which they tear off 
whole limbs, and the noise their tusks make 
when they close their vast jaws in the act of 
chewing, arc indescribable. If disturbed when 
on the land, they appear to be in the most awk- 
ward state of alann, and flounder down to the 
whter in the clupisiest manher possible. They 
have, at that time, no leisure for offensive or 
defensive warfare; and may be attacked and 
killed with a lance, without attempting to offer 
any resistance. It is dangerous, however, to in- 
trude between them and the water, as the mere 
weight of the animal would render it impossible 
to stop its progress ; and the violent motion of 
its tail, in its exertions to retreat, would endanger 
tlie limbs of an assailant. 

It lays about thirty or forty eggs in the sand, 
of an oval shape, six inches long, and covered 
with a tough membrane, which differs from that 
enclosing the turtle’s eggs, in having a small 
quantity of brittle shell on the outside. These 
are constantly eaten by the river Indians, not- 
withstanding the disagreeable smell of musk that 
distinguishes the cayman, and is so strong as to 
infect the air in the places frequented by it. llie 
young alligators, immediately on breaking their 
shell, show symptoms of their innate ferocity, by 
biting at every thing presented to them. They 
will, even then, allow, themselves to be lifted 
from the ground by a stick, which they seize in 
their mouth, and cling to obstinately. They arc 
frequently seen, when very young, resting on the 
back of the full-grown cayman, when in the 
water; but we are not authorised to suppose 
that they attach themselves to their parents for 
protection, as is sometimes asserted. They 
merely climb up unnoticed, in search of a rest- 
ing-place, as they also do on floating logs of 
wood, and roots of trees under the banks. Nei- 
ther is* there any foundation whatever for the 
story so often nqieated, of the cayman bringing 


her newly-hatched young down to the rivei on 
her back; in fact, no animal that deposits its 
eggs in the sand takes any further notice of or 
interest in them. When there is much noise or 
agitation in the water,-— as, for instance, if a 
drove of horses are swimming across a river, or 
a number of men are bathing or wading in the 
same place, — there is little danger to be appre- 
hended from the alligators, although hundreds of 
them may be near. They lie in wait, however, 
for the colts and weak horses that are left be- 
hind, and seldom fail to intercept one or two of 
them. 

The cayman is greatly to be dreaded after 
it has once tasted , man’s flesh, for, like all 
beasts of prey, it will then brave every danger 
to obtain this aliment, which it prefers to any 
other. It is then said to be cebado, for it will 
lie in wait fur bathers, wlio may be carelessly 
sitting on the hanks of the rivers, and for washer- 
women, who are all day employed there ; and 
will allow itself to float gently towards them with 
the stream, raising its eyes and nostrils, at inter- 
vals, above the water, to ascertain if it be near 
enough fur an attack. Should it succeed in 
approaching them unobserved, — winch often hap- 
pens, — it strikes the victim wliom it has selected 

sudden and violent blow with the tail.' This 
seldom fails of throwing it into the water, where 
it falls an easy prey to the voracious animal. 
There are, however, instances of persons freeing 
themselves from the cayman's jaws, by having 
the presence of mind to stab it in the eyes, 
which invariably compels it to lose its bold. It 
is, perhaps, needless to add, that this operation 
must be performed with some sharp and hard 
instrument, and that it would be the height of 
imprudence to trust to the fingers for gouging 
the animal, even though it be asserted that an 
Indian girl once saved herself in this manner. 

When an Indian has occasion to swim across 
any pass of a river known to be the haunt of a 
dangerous alligator, he provides himself with a 
stout stick, of about eighteen inches in length, 
sharpened at botli ends. Should he be attacked 
by one while in the water, he presents the stick 
to his expanded jaws, and as the cayman endea- 
vours ravenously to seize him, the sharp points 
of the stick pierce the roof of the moutli and 
under-jaw, in such a manner as to render it in- 
capable of extricating itself. The Indian may 
then with safety kill it, or leave it to drown, 
which, as it is unable to close its jaws, quickly 
ensues.— (Shenes in Venezuela. 


THE PHANTOM PORTRAIT. 

We fell upon ghosts, and he exposed many of unless it were a shadow ; and if what you fancied 
the stories, physically and metaphysically. He you saw with the bodily eye was in tact only an 
seemed to think it impossible that you should impression on the imagination, then you were 
really see with the bodily eye what was impalpable, seeing* something out of your scftses, and your 
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testimony was full of uncertainty. He observed 
how uniformly, in all the best attested stories of 
spectres, the appearance might be accounted for 
from the disturbed state of the mind, or body, of 
the seer ; as in the instances of D^ion and Brutus. 

Upon ^*8 saying that he wished to believe 

these stories true, thinking that they constituted 
a useful subsidiary testimony of another state of 
existence, Mr. C. differed, and said, he though 
it a dangerous testimony, and one not wanted . 
it was .Saul, with the Scriptures, and the prophet 
before him, calling upon the witch of Endor, to 
certify him of the truth! He explained very inge- 
niously, yet very naturally, what has often startled 
people in ghost stories — such as Lord Lyttelton’s 
— namely, that when a real person has appeared, 
habited like the phantom, the ghost-scer has im- 
mediately seen two, the real man* and the phan- 
tom. He said that such must he, the case. Hie 
man under the morbid delusion sees with the eye 
of the imagination, and secs with the bodily eye 
too ; if no one were really present, he would see 
the spectre with one, and the bed-curtains with 
the other. When, therefore, a real person comes, 
he sees the real man as he would have seen any 
one else in the same place, and he sees the spectre 
not a whit the less : being perceptible by different 
powers of vision, so to say, the appearances do 
not interfere with each other. 

He told us the folloning story of the ** Phan- 
tom Portrait,” 

“ A stranger came recommended to a mer- 
chant’s house at Lubeck. He was hospitably re- 
ceived ; but, the house being full, he was lodged 
at night in an apartment handsomely furnished, 
but not often used. There was nothing that 
struck him particularly in the room when left 
nloiie, till he happened to cast his eyes on a pic- 
ture, which immediately arrested his attention. 
It was a single head ; but tlieic was something 
so uncommon, so frightful and uncartlily, in 
its expression, though by no means ugly, that he 
found himself irresistibly attracted to look at it. 
In fact, he could not tear himself from the fas- 
cination of this portrait, till his imagination was 
filled by it, and his rest broken. He retired to bed, 
dreamed, and awoke from time to time with the 
head glaring on him. In llie mormiiig, his host 
saw by liis looks that he had slept ill, and inquired 
the cause, which was told. The master of the 
house was much vexed, and said that the picture 
ought to have been removed, that it was an over- 
sight, and that it always was removed wlien the 
chamber was used. Hie picture, he said, was, 
indeed, terrible to every one ; but it was so fine, 
and had come into the family in so curious a way, 
that he could not make up his mind to part with 


it, or to destroy it. Hie story of it was this:—. 
‘ My father,’ said he, *was at Hamburgh, on busi- 
ness, and, whilst dining at a coffee house, he 
obs*erved a young man of remarkable appearance 
enter, seat himself ulqiio in a corner, and com- 
mence a solitary meal. His countenance bespoke 
the extreme of mental distress, and every now 
and tiien he turned his head quickly round, as if 
he heard something, then shudder, grow pale, 
and go on with his meal, after an effort as before. 
My father saw this same man at tlic same place 
for two or three successive days, and at length 
became so much interested about him, that he 
spoke to him. The address w'os not repulsed, and 
tiie stranger seemed to find some comfort in tiio 
tone of sympathy and kindness which my father 
used. He was an Italian, well informed, poor 
but not destitute, and living economically upon 
the profits of liis ai;f as a pmntcr. 'Fheir intimacy 
increased ; and at length the Italian, seeing my 
father’s involuntary emotion at his convulsive 
turnings and shudderings, which continued as 
formerly, interrupting their conversation from 
time to time, told him his story. He was a native 
of Rome, and had lived in some familiarity with, 
and had been much patronised by, a young noble- 
man j but upon some slight occasion they had 
fallen out, and his patron, besides using many 
reproachful expressions, had struck him. Hie 
painter brooded over the disgrace of tlic blow. 
He could not challenge the nobleman, on account 
of his rank ; he tiiercfurc watched for an oppor- 
tunity, and assassinated him. Of course lie fled 
from his country, and finally had reached lluin- 
burgh. He had not, however, passed many 
weeks from the night of the murder, before, one 
day, in tiic crowded street, lie heard his name 
called by a voice familiar to him : he turned short 
round, and saw the face of his victim looking at 
him with a fixed eye. From that moment fie 
had no peace :*at all hours, in all places, and 
amidst all companies, however engaged he might 
be, he heard tiic voice, and could never help 
looking round; and, whenever he so looked 
round, he always encountered the same* face, 
staring close upon him. At last, in a mood of 
desperation, he had fixed himself face to face, and 
eye to eye, and deliberately drawn the phantom 
risage os it glared upon him ; and this was the 
ucture so drawn. The Italian said he had strug- 
gled long, but life was a burden which lie could 
now no longer bear ; and lie was resolved, when 
lie had made money enough to return to Rome, 
surrender iiimsclf to justic!!; and expiate liis 
crime on the scaffold. He gave the finished pic- 
ure to my father, in return for the kindness wliich 
le had shown to him,’"— (’ofcn</gr«’s Tabic Taik. 
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SCENERY OP THE ORINOCO. 


The scenery of this river is strikingly beauti- 
ful, and when viewed from a ship's deck, as she 
glides slowly along the smooth water, presents a 
magnificent moving panorama. The banks, on 
each side, are covered with impervious forests 
of majestic trees, chained, as it were, to each 
other, by the hefficeo, or ^gantic creeping-plant, 
of South America, which grows to the thickness 
of an ordinary cable. These ancient trees, when 
decayed through length of years, (for the axe of 
the woodman has never yet resounded in these 
wilds,) arc supported upright by these enormous 
plants, which bear a striking resemblance to the 
huge water-snakes that lurk in the swamps 
beneath. There arc many other parasitical 
plants, which bear flowers of various brilliant 
colours, forming festoons on the trees to which 
they cling. Among the branches, monkeys of 
every description gombol, springing from tree to 
tree by means of the begiceOy which has obtained 
from this circumstance, its Indian name of mon- 
key's ladder." The most conspicuous among 
this mischievous tribe, is the araguato^ a large 
red monkey, always seen in herds, the young 
ones clinging to their mothoi^s shoulders. These 
are very destructive among the plantations, whore 
they pull up and destroy more roots and fruit 
than they eat or carry away. Their howling, 
during the night, is much louder than could be 
supposed possible, considering the size of the 


PASSAGES FROM 
msT 

I. 

These is perhaps no spot on this wide earth, 
however bleak, cold, desolate, or barren it may 
be, tliat does not bear beneath its soil the hidden 
genns and seeds of a resurrection of fruitful 
fields^ and flowers, or the larvae of myriads of light- 
winged insects, that only wait for the sunbeam 
and the warm summer to penetrate into their 
darkness, and awaken them up “ from death unto 
life." 

II. 

Who is there that has not in some one mo- 
ment or other of his existence, felt within him 
tile sentient thxillings of an Almighty Oracle, 
whispering ' strange words and thoughts— fore- 
telling glories and phantoms yet uurevealed, and 
bringing before the amazed mental sight the 
awful and majestic forms of a supernatural and 
seraphic existence — before which all human ideas 
and imaginations sink into u^ter contempt and 
nonentity ? Who is there that has not been 
visited with strange embryotic dreams of future 
grcatiiess or misery— heaping up visions of im- 


animal. The noise they make may be easily 
supposed to proceed from panthers or other 
beasts of prey. This is so much the case, that 
after leaving Angostura with the anny, three 
English soldiers who had deserted when the 
troops landed in the evening for the purpose of 
cooking, and who proposed returning by land to 
the city, were so terrified by the noises made by 
these animals in the middle of the night, that 
they hailed the boats which had anchored out in 
the stream, and begged to be taken on board again, 
declaring that they wwre surrounded by tigers. 

Parrots and macaws, with tmans and other 
birds of beautiful plumage, complete this splendid 
picture, and fill the air with their discordant 
screams, to which the metallic note of the dazza, 
or bell-bird, responds at measured intervals ; at 
one moment sounding close to the car, and at 
the next dying away in the distance. Up tlie 
small creeks — ^which are completely embowered 
by magnificent evergreens — are soon pelicans 
spoonbills, and garzons, or gigantic cranes, all 
busily employed in fishing. When to this is 
added the occasional appearance of that tyrant 
of the stream — the alligator, floating in conscious 
superiority among the bulky manahn, ond the 
more agile tonxnos^ which arc incessantly rising 
and blowing in shoals, tlie scene altogether may 
be imagined, but cannot be adequately described. 
— Scenes in Venezuela. 


MY NOTE BOOK. 

SERIES. 

mortal grandeur, like Pelion upon Ossa— or 
delving down to the lowest depths of degradation 
or despair? Are not these dim prophesyings 
and prophetic forewarnings of future days to 
come ? 

III. 

We may well imagine that those elements on 

I which the mind of man was wont, in former 
and happier times, to dwell with gratification or 
delight— may even now equally afford to him 
the same blissful sensations of felicity and en- 
joyment. Music and Poetry are twin-bom im- 
material spirits of Heaven. Tliey were blissful 
inhabitants of Eden ; and, in the green and 
youthful hours of the undeluged world, they gave 
their sweetest songs to the stars, the sunbeams, 
and the watera — the creatures of Nature’s own 
element. But their rejoicings were turned to 
sorrow, and their mirthful music to lamentation, 
when the darkness of sin and sorrow became 
spread over the garden, and the cherubim s flaming 
sword blazed like lightning over the solitude 
and ruin of Paradise. But these unhappy exiles 
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from Eden still wander over the lovely and 
shadowy earth ; and, in the hush and silence of 
night, the soul may listen for their mysterious 
harpings in tiie solemn pauses of the night 
winds. 

IV. 

How much, during the years of our mortal 
life, do the sympathies of the human heart vary 
in the pleasure which we experience from the 
creations of fiction. Alas! how beautiful and green 
are those scenes of our early years, when, in the 
contemplations and dreams of our fairy child* 
hood, we lose sight of all the barren landscapes 
which truth displays to us. But if from the 
imagination come the delicious pleasures of that 
golden age, so from the same fountain do we 
even then first taste of the marsluwaters of sor* 
row and disappointment. Consolation and woe 
spring within us, even then, from the same source. 
But these waters become soon dried up amid 
the hot and arid heat which impregnates the 
very atmosphere of manhood’s existence around 
us. The enchantments and spells which wove 
such delicious lights around our earlier years, 
have all faded then beneath the bcorcliing sun- 
beam which the restless toil and unquiet fever 
of this world’s life for ever feeds. The midnight 
lamp has lost its light and fragrance, and the 
lestal has ceased her watch over the holy fires 
of the temple. The chain and the yoke bind us 
more closely to the galling disquietudes and 
restless anxieties of tlie polluted and unholy 
earth. In the pausing of the noisy surge around 
us, we listen no lunger to the dove’s note pining 
in the woods — nor think of the musing, moonlit 
melancholy of the post years of our youth. Wc 
tell them no more to the breathing winds of eve, 
or to the watchful silence of the midnight stars. 
The homes of Romance and Imagination are 
crumbled — deserted and forlorn — and their voices, 
soft and lowly, are not heard in the rough storm ^ 
around. The iron enters deep into the soul, j 
and the garlands wc wear are but of the wild i 
fiTii and the ivy. Anxieties and sorrows cling | 
like clods around us, the customs and reason- 
ings of the world cloud the intellect, and darken 
the sunshine of the golden heavens. The extent 
of our wanderings shows us but the length of our 
chain , and the height of our soaring but the low 
roof of our dungeon-cell. Vain— vain is the hope 
that, in our after years, we can ever regain the 
clastic freshness, find the sunny joyousness of 
our earlier youth. When wc leave the shores 
of youth, we hang on through shoals and quick- 
sands towards the dark and misty prospect which 
surrounds the viewless and unknown future. 

V. 

How awfully mysterious b the influence over 
us of that power which we call ** mind ! ** It is 
bom, and cherbhed, and nourished from a 


thousand invisible fountains ; and as wc increase 
its flow, its richness, its energy, and its depth, so 
do we enrich the vast shores and plains which 
surround it. The mind neither acknowledges nor 
holds claim with birth, rank, or fortune ; and by 
increasing its riches we»increase our own. Beyond 
the reach of human power, even the most des- 
potic, it can neither be given nor taken away by 
man. Such is that beautiful and wondrous 
creation of the Eternal— the mind. Formed for 
the reception and culture of thought, fhney, 
feeling, and imagination, it brings before us 
gifts of the spirit which moke us kings and 
conquerors in the shadowy land of dreams. It 
is ours from birth to death, and is our seraph 
guide from the darkened valleys of earth to the 
sunny hilb of eternity. 

VI. 

Time, custom, and the quiescent state of every- 
day life unfits the mind for penetrating through the 
clod and vapour which surrounds us. Could these 
be removed, and our eyes unveiled of the moral 
bhndnoss which now covers them, wc should then 
discern the sublimity of that visible presence which 
every where surrounds us. Wc should behold 
angels and spirits, by whose breath and word the 
beauty of this world is nourished — who shed life 
abroad over all that to us appears dead — ^who 
attend, guide, and direct us wdicrever we go, and 
who arc to us what the cloud and the fiery pillar* 
were to the Israelites of old. Tliey live in, and 
arc part of, the beautiful atmosphere that sur- 
rounds us, and gives birth within us to every 
sensation of the heart, soul, and spirit. They 
seat the poet on Parnassus, the hermit in hb 
cell, the captive in hb dungeon, and the monarch 
on his throne. 

VII. 

Tlic high and the low form but the pimiacle 
and the bascmdlit of society. On the one, there 
shiiieth the rich sheen of gold, but the hard and 
flinty heart of stone b beneath. Over the other 
there is the mud and the clay— you must dig 
deeply down, but you will have your labaur re-^ 
warded— you will surely meet with the vein and 
the richness of pure and refined gold. 

VIII. 

Ambition casts its baleful and poisoned shadow 
over every class and race of mankind. The* 
rich, with their golden names and haughty deeds, 
will stoop and throw the die for the inglorious 
honour of a day or an hour ; but if that should 
be lost, how will the revel pass neglected and the 
dance uncared for? Mirth will then become 
changed into mournfulness ; the banquet be de- 
serted; the garlands fall droopUig and faded; 
and the golden chalice of love itself become a 
poisoned bowl. But the poor feel alike the sting 
and the venom, and amid the slough and dib- 
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ease of human nature i!i which they dwell, their 
throats become parched and husky from thirsting 
after sordid fame ; and from the abyss of crime, 
and the loathsome degeneracy of civilisation, 
they lift up their hoarse aspirations of avarice. 
Ambition there either hugs the fiend or the felon, 
or scowls in horrid defiance on the despairing 
or the doomed. 

IX. 

What a solemn and magnificent legend is that 
which states that the first-born star of creation 
shone in the visible outline of the heavens only 
until that (creation was finished and accomplished. 
It was then withdrawn into ethereal depths of 
space, until its light awoke the Chaldean shep- 
herds from their night-watches, and, star-like, 
led them to where the infant Saviour lay. Again, 
it was seen over Calvary, in the hour of cruci- 
fixion, and thence descended into the realms of 
death, where the .accursed £nd the doomed be- 
held it shining, the only bright spot, amid the 
darkness of their abode. The firmament that 
covers that region is Mack and sullen, and its 
stars ^ow with a fierce and malignant aspect 
upon the tortured and agonised myriads beneath. 
But this one ^single star shines like an angel of 
peace ; and, through a rifted chasm in that hell- 
sky, the captives look up to it from their dun 
abodes of despair. It keeps watch over them 
. like a guardian angel — it reminds them that there 
are regions above of eternal happiness and feh- 
eity, but wliere they can never dwell. That 
star shall burn there until the trumpet shall 
awake the dead, and when the earth and the sea 
shall be rolled like whirlwinds into space, and 
the legions of unjudged dead shall be hurried 
into the presence of tlieir Creator, and their final 
j^oom pronounced — then shall that star re-ascend 
^ ikgaiii into the splendours of heaven, and bum at 
the right hand of the Messiah for ever and for 
ever. , 

X. 

A cathedral is a fine and noble object to look 
upon. Tlie pinnacles, towers, and liglit airy 
. spires,- point upwards to the dwelling-place of 
that Godhead to whose adoration and worship it 
is consecrated. The architectural display of rich 
gothic work osrists in the fine effect given to the 
interior, an<f imposes upon the whole a serene 
and solemn magnificence. Under every variety 
, of light and shade, from the external atmosphere, 
the interior of a cathedral is very grand and 
solemn. The long drawn aisle — the lengthened 
vista of arch upon arch— gold and silver — marble 
and stone— cross, canopy, censer, and crucifix. I 
have looked through the noontide dimness upon 
the shining face of some martyr or angel, in the 
pictured window, till I have fancied that it ex- 
panded into a lustre of surpassing glory. Hooding 
the whole building with the light, and making it 
voioeful with the sound of rushing wings. 


XL 

Oh, Earth I Earth !— beautiful and bounteous 
mother of all-over whose lovely bosom brood 
the wings of that incarnate and mysterious Spirit, 
that shed over thee thc^power to bring forth the 
living millions from the dead — so that the very 
atoms of our present existence are wove from 
the ashes of our sires, who were before us — so that 
we and all human creation sprung forth from the 
same source and fountain of decay. Oh, eldest 
and most solemn-born, what awe and terror blend 
even with thine aspects of loveliness and joy ! 
Tliy sunshine is girdled with clouds ; thy light- 
ning is heralded with the thunder and the 
trumpet ; and thy stars are overshadowed witli 
the darkness of the night — day cometh out of 
darkness, and unto darkness doth it return. TIic 
fiower that blsoms in the valley, the stream that 
murmurs through the forest, the air, and the 
circumambient regions of space, are all teeming 
with the atoms of corruptible decay and death. 
But mortal man may not probe too deeply into 
the mysteries of natural existence. The flower 
sheds the same fragrance if it blooms in Eden or 
oil a grave, and the same song which awoke the 
lark at mom may hill the dying at evening to 
repose. 

But when 1 lifted up mine eyes from the 
earth unto tlie heavens, when tlie starry records 
of space told me of n future home of reposo 
beyond the grave, how was the veil unrolled, how 
were the bright intelligences revealed to me, 
how did 1 tremble when, in thought, I trod the 
vast vestilmle that led to the inonung-gati*s of 
hca\ cii ! The night passed on with the rich 
solemnity of starlight ; the pale white moon lay 
like a slunibeniig ghost over the west, and the 
day arose. But the gold had been purified — 
liglit and immortality had been revealed. Tlie 
vision was spread over me, as sunshine is spread 
over the heavens. Youth, poetry, life, and love, 
were to me, from henceforth, the dreams of a 
holier and a purer nature than they had ever been 
before. 

XII. 

Tliere are in the world minds and spirits cast 
in a more lofty and generous mould titan the 
rest, as there are stars set and shrined in regions 
of richer and brighter light than their surrounding 
sisters of the sky. Hearts and natures such as 
these beautify the world arolmd them ; they are 
the purer shrines, before which love may be ' 
sanctified — the brighter and loftier spirits, that 
seek eoininunion with the fairer and happier ex- 
cellences of the earth and skies. For them does 
nature unfold her secret sources of Divine and 
my.sterious lore. The solemn mountains and 
tiic Slimmer woods have whispering voices, which 
are heard by them alone ; the worlds of foliage 
and flowing streams claim kindred communion 
with their spirits ; and the oracular mysteries of 
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the eternal stars are unfolded to them alone, 
The brooding quiet of the evening sky is to their 
gifted vision like the unfolded page of a golden 
scroll of prophecy, and the dim and moonlit 
hours of night are to them the times and seasons 
of a shadowy and gifted inspiration, when thought 
wakens from its slumber within the veiled sanc- 
tuary of the soul, and hope, and desire, and love 
keep gently fanning that mysterious ligiit 
“ That every soft and Bolctnn spirit worbliips.** 

XIII. 

Hope and sorrow form the Eros and Anteros of 
existence in the worlds of mind and thought. 
Genius, that “ winged child,’* claims a fonder 
kindred with them than with the more worldly 
brethren of mankind. The maxim that would 
ally genius with diffidence would rub love of its 
wings — it would exalt tlie exception, and debase 
the rule. What can ever bear up the child of 
genius amid the stormy and impetuous strug- 
gles after fame, or support the untrcmbling and 
unshaken soul amid its lofty aspirations after im- 
mortality, which, like the prophet’s vision, may 
burst the narrow hounds of tim<* and space, and 
see, fur away into tlic distant land of promise. 
Give to genius its diffidence, and it shrinks from 
its natural proportions j its loftiness becomes 
fallen, and iLs grandeur stunted ; its hopes be- 
come wasted, and its lamp burns no more ; draw* 
the veil over its visions and enchantments ; re- 
move from it 

— the Wings it nso,! to wear. 

When the heart ^^a8 like a hnd,” 

and you chain it down like a prisoner in its cell 
of solitary confinement ; it becomes feverish ami 
wasted ; the heart feeds then but upon blighted 
liopos and scattered sacrifices, and it pines, 
sicken.s, becomes dejected, and dies. Such, alas! 
is the fate of many a one over whose burning 
hupc.s the dust and ashes of disappointment have 
been scattered — who have shrunk by unseen, 
and unnoticed by the world, and have covered 
tiioir shoulders with the sackcloth of the grave, 
but to appear in whiter and brighter robes, and 
stand before the presence of the Eternal ! 

XIV. 

Tlie independent philosophy of the schools Is 
the honesty of the world, and if by the aid of 
this principle wc gather up the seeds of true 
knowledge and wisdom, and deposit ^hem safely 
in the storehouses of the mind, wc shall then, 
most assuredly, heap up a plentiful and abundant 
harvest of fruitful thought in the autniiin-time 
of life. 

XV. 

Eulanie ! — Oh, how softly — how brightly does 
the memory of thine early love flash back again 
each hour, like sunshine upon me ! Yet, amidst 
all this festival of the heart, which is thus re- 


created within me, there is a restless uneasiness 
of spirit and a delusive anxiety of hope over 
which that thought throws its bri^test richness. 
I muse of dwelling with thee amidst the green 
and silent depths of h dy forests, where every 
autumn, since the deluge, has scattered myriad 
heaps of unstirred and untrodden leaves over the 
dark greensward. 1 dream of looking out with thee 
from the dark shadow of some vast antediluvian 
cave over a gorgeous and brightening expanse of 
ocean, that never yet bore galley or gondola to 
its goal i or of dwelling with thee in a mighty 
palace of art — on oasis of beauty in tlie desert-— 
whence thou and I should watch the *sun rise 
and set upon our love through unnumbered ages 
of delight and holy happiness. But the cloud 
and the chaos come back again, and, like the 
Arabian astronomer of old, I ask — Where am I ? 
and the night-wind echoes back — Where am I ? 

XVI. 

Sometimes, in moments of depression, I have 
imagined that, even as when in the days of crea- 
tion, “ the spirit of God moved upon tho» face 
of the waters,” so now that same spirit vexes and 
agitates the bosom of the ocean, lashing its very 
daikncss and depth into stormy passion, or 
waving it with gentle breezes into a peaceful 
and slumberous rest. Or may not the original 
formation of nature have been water, which, ever 
since the period of creation, even until this day, 
has encroached upon ** the dry land,” and bears 
aw'ay every grain of sand and every sea-shell back 
unto itself? Thus every shape of individual ex- 
istence, from the atoms in the air and the leaves 

the tree, even unto man, “vaiiishcth away 
into dust to return no more.” One day rejoicing 

the sand in the golden sunshine, the next day 
engulfed, drowned, and dead for ever ! 

XVII. 

• 

Reason is appointed at our birth to be our 
friend and guide, but not our ruler. Our hopes, 
our joys, our tears, and our sorrows, what ore 
they but guides, appointed to lead us to the 
fountain, and bid us drink of the waters of *an 
unseen and imperious destiny ? From the earliest 
ages have they rolled forth, yet the angel seldom 
comes down to stir tlicm, nor docs a bough break 
forth to cleanse the bitterness of their thorac. 
Wc cannot tell of the mysteries of the morrow, 
nor of the occult changes which one day may 
bring forth. We cannot predict from the cloud 
that the thunder will soon burst forth : nor tell 
from the scent of the clay that death will dim the 
eye, and stiffen the palsied limb, and give unto 
the worm the feast of corruption. Yet the pre- 
sages and " sweet influences” of the future will 
give gladness at times to the wildest heart, and 
throw sweet chequered gleams of sunshine over 
the darkest and the bleakest prospects. Hope 
may dawn forth, like the morning-star of the 
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moirow, and serenity may sleep down again In 
a heart where all is peace. 

XVIII. 

Death may quench t)ie torch of life in the 
desert or in the dungeon, distanced from those 
voices for whose whispers we have pined the 
most ; we may linger out the latter days of a 
worn and wearied ■existence, and die on that 
shore which our hearts have panted so long to 
tread. We may die in the halls of a city where 
genius has thrown a consecrating glory over the 
matchless creations of the painter or the sculptor — 
beneath a sky radiant with an eternal sunshine, 
where we may respire poesy and inspiration from 
the breathing winds — there the longdingering 
spirit may find rest at last, and the broken and 
fluttering wings of hope close gently and softly 
over that bosom where l\eart and pulse have 
ceased to beat for ever. 

XIX. 

Oh 1 how much of the prophet’s hope and in- 
spiration is there in the very divinity of love 1 
We bring all our thoughts from tlie world, and 
lay them like holy offerings before the altar of 
the affections. Tliere is peace and calm — deep 
bliss and heartfelt joy — in that sanctuary of the 
heart. What wonder then if, when that offering 
is accepted, we leave that shadowy temple for 
the ruder glare of the outer world, tiiat the wild 
storm and tempest should bruise and wound us. 


and cast the very hopes on which we fed, like 
stricken and scattered wrecks, around us. 

XX. 

How very calm and peaceful is it to turn 
from the haidcncd sympathies, and the friendless 
feelings of man’s heart, to the gentle and hood- 
ing recesses of woman’s more sweet affections ? 
Within her musing dreams of thought what a 
ricli world of haunted and fairy sympathies lies 
concealed, wherein are no revelations from the 
darker world witiiuut I What to her subdued and 
happy spirit are the rise and fall of states and 
kingdoms, the setting up or the subjugation of 
empires ? Tliere is within her the soft inspira- 
tion of a tender philosophy, teaching her to 
regard the beings around her as creatures of the 
affections, destined to share the shadow and the 
sunsiiinc of Vifc under the subdued and tender 
emotion of the heart's best feelings. Her ima- 
ginations are peopled with the golden creations 
of a delicious poesy, softened and spiritual, and 
steeped in the dim and fairy moonliglit of the 
night, weaving tlieir little life from tiic shadowy 
hours of sleep. The poetry of the licart sur- 
rounds her with its delicious atmosphere of 
dreams. She gatliers her thoughts from the 
mystic and meditative romance of nature. The 
nchly peopled earth and the resounding sea — 
the sunshine and the solemn moon — the gather- 
ing stars and the clouds of night— these shed a 
heaven over tiiat repose from whence she draws 
her faith and her inspiration ! Efuon. 


ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE INTELLECT IN CHILDHOOD.* 

mST ABTICLS. 


The brain not only increases much in size in | 
the child, but also alters sensibly in structure, | 
advancing towards more complete organisation, 
and this remarkably, at the time when signs of 
intelligence beg^n to be displayed. From about 
the period when the first teeth appear, tliis ad- 
vance in structure is striking, that in size having 
before been more remarkable. 

The brain now becomes firmer, more con- 
sistent, and less vascular ; the difference between 
the internal and external portions is greater also. 
About the age of seven years the brain assumes 
a considerable volume, and its structure appa- 
rently resembles that of adult life ; but even after 
this period, advance in structure, and increase of 
size roay;still be remarkable. 

The character begins now to be defined, and 
some indications of the mental endowments of 
the future man are afforded ; the features fonn, 
and the physiognomy begins to exhibit traces 
of a marked disposition. But in regarding the 

* From “ A Fnctical TreatiM on the ManRgoinent and 
DiieaMs of Ohildron. By B. T. Evanson, M,D., and 
W.MMiiuell,M.D. Dublin. 1836.'* 


countenance, we must take into account the 
development of the bones and muscles connected 
with the bead and face, which forms about tlii. 
age! yet the general enlargement of the head k 
not BO much connected with the expansion of 
the skull and the integuments as some insist. 
The head varies with the progress of growth, not 
only in size, but shape ; the different regions of 
the brain being found to bear a different relative 
proportion at different ages, particularly during 
youth, while at all penods there exists a certain 
degree of individual peculiarity. Not less re- 
markably do we observe a certain order or rela- 
tion in the successive development of the several 
moral and intellectual powers; which is tho- 
roughly investigated by M. Quetelet. According 
to him, the average weight of the male infant at 
birth is about half a pound more than that of the 
female, and the length about an inch more ; and 
the annual growth of the female infant is less 
than that of the male, but her development is 
more early completed. 

Tlie growth of the stature is most rapid during 
the first year, when it amounts to nearly eight 
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inches ; it is less' rapid as the child approaches 
the fourth or fifth year, but aftemrards increases 
with a tolerably regular progression. < 

A remarkable difference is often to be observed 
in the degree of development or proportional 
growth of one organ or system of organs more 
than another. In some children, tile head is very 
large, and great liveliness and intelligence are 
early displayed. 

In other children, great muscular power is 
corly displayed, the chest is large, the body well 
nourished, and the complexion flond. Such a 
child is strong and active, but not particularly 
intelligent. 

Other varieties of temperaftient exist ; and in 
some individuals, no temperament is strongly 
marked, or more than one are mixed together. 

These varieties of constitution may be bom 
with the child, and looked upon as hereditary ; 
but they will be much influenced by the maimer 
in which the individual is managed, according as 
one system of oi^ans or another is neglected or 


cherished. Every oigm should have its proper or 
appropriate share (ff exercise or occupation, so 
as to strengthen the weak or ill-developed organs ; 
while ^e repress those thai are disproportionately 
developed or over active^ by consigning them to 
quiescence. 

Thus have we, in a brief and summary man- 
ner, sketched those peculiarities of infancy, a 
knowledge of which must serve as our guide in 
understanding aught of the management of chil- 
dren, in health or disease. 

We have seen the infiuit presented to us, in 
the first instance, as a mere vegetatiio being, 
with the organs of nutritive life preponderating 
in development and activity. As growth pro- 
ceeds, however, the little being asserts its claim 
to a higher order of existence; the organs of 
irganic life diminish relatively in importance, 
while those of anim^al life advance, and ulti- 
mately preponderate — the infant- becomes a ra- 
tional being. 


INTERVIEW BETWEEN HUNKER AND THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR. 


|7n oiir clc^vcuth number wo presented an extract from 
I'll . Wnleh's admirable woik on Constantinople, Wo uov 
acconip.iny our amliosBodoi and liia suito to the sultan, t< 
whom wo arc mtioduced by the same authoi ] 

We now' arrived at a large mulberry tree, where 
two ways branch off — one to the right, lending 
up to the Porte ; the other on the left, iiroeeeding 
to the Seraglio. Here our cavalcade lialtcd, and 
waited a reasonable, or unreasonable time under 
the tree, till the Vizier and his cortege thought fit 
to descend from the Porte to go before us. At 
lengtii one came, and then another, and then 
scattered parties of three and four in different 
costumes, and finally the Vizier himself with his 
attendants. The courtesies of life among these 
people are very extraordinary. It was certainly 
intended to pay the British Ambassador particular 
respect through the whole of this ceremony, as 
we afterwards found ; yet the Vizier saw him, the 
representative of a great sovereign, with all his 
suite in full dress, kept waiting under a tree in a 
dirty street, for nearly an hour ; and though he 
courteously bowed to the Bostangee Bashi and 
other Turkish officers, he did not condescend to 
take the slightest notice of us, no more than if we 
had been part of the crowd of hummals, or por- 
ters with packs on their backs, who were gathered 
with us to see the great man pass by. When he 
went on we'had leave to proceed. We followed 
him at an humble distance up a steep street. The 
way led along the side of a batUemented wall, 
which had been the boundary of Old Byzantium, 
cutting off the apex of the triangle from the rest 
of the peninsula. All within was now the sultan’s 
residence, which exactly occupied the site of the 
ancient city. 


At the top of the street was the Babi Hum- 
mayoun, or Sublime Porte, the first entrance to 
the Seraglio. Here was a characteristic sight. 
The piles of human faces which I had seen a 
short time before were all trampled to the level 
of the ground. A few of the largest, however, 
seemed as it reserved for this occasion. On each 
side of the gate were niches in the wall, and in 
one of these some boys were amusing themselves. 
1 had the curiosity to look, as usual, for some trait 
of national manners, which is seen even in the 
sports of children, and 1 found it. Tliey had got 
half a dozen of these mutilated heads, which they 
were balancing on their toes, and knocking one off 
with anotiier. They were absorbed m their game, 
and no one took any notice of them. Having 
entered the gate, we found ourselves in a large, 
oblong, irregular area, like Smithficid, with mean 
houses on each side. One of them was ^he 
Tnraphannay, or Royal Mint, which 1 wished to 
see. 1 stood a moment at the door, wlien au 
Armenian superintendent, who sat upon a cushion 
in a corner close beside, got up, and taking me 
kindly by the hand, as he would a child, he led 
me through the establishment, which did not 
differ much from a similar one in Europe, except 
that the workmen sat cross-legged on the ground 
at their several presses. We stopped, at every 
press where there was a change of die ; and my 
conductor, with great urbanity, first pointed out 
to me the process, and presented to me a speci- 
men of every coin. There were about thirty men 
employed, exceedingly busy making up piasters 
for an exhibition which was afterwards presented 
to us. 

Beside the mint is a platanus, which rivals 
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that at Buyukder6, and whose age is less pro- 
blematical. The Turks plant a tree of this kind 
to commemorate a birth, as they do a cypress 
to record a death in their family. Mahoihet II., 
when his son B^jazct was bom, followed this 
u&agc, and tradition says that this tree in the first 
court of the seraglio was the one he planted on 
that occasion. It is blasted at the top, and greatly 
decayed in the branches, but the trunk yet re- 
mains alive. I measured it a few feet from the 
ground, and I found its circumference fifty feet. 
If this be Mahomet’s tree, planted after the taking 
of Consf/intinople, it must now be about three 
hundred and sixty years old, a much more pro- 
bable period than that assigned for the duration 
of others. It has all the appearance of extreme 
old age, and that it had attained the utmost limits 
of vegetable life. 

We advanced through the first court, among a 
crowd of people, to the second gate, where we 
dismounted and left our horses. Having passed 
this we found ourselves in a kind of chamber, 
called Kapi-arasi, because it lies between two 
gates, which form the entrance to it from each 
court. Here the implements of punishment are 
hung up : on one side is the apartment of the 
chief executioner; and, in effect, two public 
functionaries of that class were pointed out to me 
among the company we found waiting to receive 
us. If the legate be only a charge cCajffaircSt he 
is kept standing here; but as his excellency was 
ambassador extraordinary, we were not left in 
the common passage, but brought into a cell like 
a turnkey’s lodge, at one side of the gate, where 
we were again treated with coffee and pipes. 
Having been kept here about half an hour, we 
were told to advance, and proceeded up the se- 
cond court of the seraglio. This is nearly as 
large, and of the same shape as the first, but is 
distinguished by rows of trees, and is therefore 
called the ** garden.” On oneaside arc ranges of 
kitchens; on the other is the divan, with its ap- 
pendages, and at the upper end is the grand en- 
trance to the harem. 

^8 it is the ridiculous and ostentatious policy 
of this people to display all the most imposing 
details of government to foreign ministers, that 
they may be impressed with the power and re- 
sources of the Porte, they generally fix an 
audience on a day when the Janissaries or other 
troops receive their pay. This was the day for 
the janissaries, and they were all assembled in 
the court for that purpose, exhibiting a mot- 
ley groug of boys and old men, without any ' 
settled uniform, except the large, greasy, very | 
awkward felt hat, or bonnet, wiiich I described j 
before. It is so ungainly that it is continually i 
falling off. The colonels are also distinguished 
by most extraordinary helmets, which arc so tall 
and top-heavy, that they are sometimes obliged 
to keep them on their heads with both hands : 
indeed, every covering for the head among the 


Turks seems remarkably ill-adapted to conveni- 
ence. The turban, in its best state, is unmanage- 
able, and some resemble woolsacks, constantly 
balanced on the head like milk-pails. The first 
thing displayed was the ceremony of running fur 
pilaff, porringers of rice and milk were laid down 
in different parts of the court, and at the signal 
the janissaries started for them ; whoever seised 
them first kept them, so sometimes they scrambled, 
and daubed, and smeared each other with great 
gravity. 

Through the confusion of this childish ab- 
surdity, we were marshalled into the divan. This 
celebrated place, where all the affairs of state are 
transacted, as in oust cabinets, is called a divan, 
from the cushion-seats which run in continuity all 
round it. It consists of two apartments, formed 
by domes, and separated by a partition richly 
curved and gilt, which is only breast-high. The 
apartment on the left is the place where the great 
ofiicers of state hold their discussions ; that on 
tl)c right, which communicates with it by a door, 
is appointed for inferior ofiicers, and is like a 
guard-room, but finer. There is no great appear- 
ance of mysterious secrecy here, as the door of 
entrance opens directly on a pioxza, which forms 
part of the common court-yard of the seraglio, and 
on the left hand is also a door which leads into u 
cuffecdiouse, which appears to be open to every 
person. In the middle, and opposite the door of 
entrance, sat the grand vizier, dressed in robes of 
white satin, with a conical turban of snow-while 
muslin, marked with a broad band of gold, lin- 
medidtely over his head wa^s a semicircular little 
gallery, about the size of half a hogshead, project- 
ing from the wall, formed of very close gilded 
bars, through w'hich a person might hear and see, 
hut could not himself be seen. Here the sultan 
sometimes places himself while the divan is sit- 
ting, or on other occasions ; and it gave to this 
enclosure of despotism the appearance of the ear 
Dionysius. I looked up with a furtive glance 
more than once, and at length caught the gleam 
of an eye through the small aperture in the lattice- 
work, which no doubt was that of tlie sultan. 

On the right hand of the vizier sat, at an 
humble distance, the Capitan Pasha, dressed in 
green satin robes, with a turban similar to that of 
the vizier. The vizier was an old and feeble man, 
with dark eyes, and a mild, but stupid counte- 
nance. The pasha was much the same, but not 
so genteel looking — the one was commander of 
the armies, and the other of the fieets of the 
Turkish empire, and both looked but little quali- 
fied for their offices at this critical roconent. The 
pasha’s name is Delhi Abdalla. Delhi means 
mad, and was given to him from his extraordinary 
manners. He had been a boatman on the Bos- 
phorus, and attracted the notice of the sultan, 
while rowing in his barge on an aquatic excur- 
sion, by a certiun rude humour, and a habit of 
shouting when he speaks, and swearing strange 
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oaths, to which he is much addicted. For these 
qualities, though so illiterate that he knows not 
how to write, he was raised to command the fleet, 
and to the personal favour of his master. On the 
other hand of the vizier sat two judges of the 
empire, one for Roumelia, the European, and the 
other for Natolia, the Asiatic portion of the em- 
pire. They were dressed in dingy green robes, 
and were very emaciated and feeble, particularly 
one of them, who, I think, was the most imbecile- 
looking man I ever saw. On the a^oiniiig side 
sat two officers of the treasury, dressed in red 
robes. These six men were remarkably old ; and 
the first impression they made was that of sur- 
prise how they could have pq^sibly kept on their 
heads in such a place for so many years! 

The ambassador and his suite were all crammed 
into a kind of recess at one side of the room, and 
no more notice taken of them than of any crowd 
of people in a public court : and yet a mark of 
distinction was shown which, it is said, never was 
permitted to any ambassador before. Sometimes 
when a minister is tired standing here, a joint- 
stool is brought for him alone to sit down and 
rest Inmsclf. This was not done on the present 
occasion, so he sat down on the divan, and by 
siiecial favour was not made to rise up again. 1 
assure you this fact was one of public notice, as 
an extraordinary occurrence in Turkish courtesy, 
and a mark of singular and distinguished favour 
to the lintish ambassador ; for the rest, non turbo 
futmun, we were the mob, and wc dared not sit 
if we were fainting. 

It is on this occasion that the Turks delight to 
show what they think will strike Europeans, and 
to do it as if it were an ordinary thing, and at 
which they did not know we were present. The 
first display was a law-suit before the vizier. A 
number of persons entered in different coloured 
robes, lioldmg in their hands papers like lawyer's 
briefs. These ranged themselves on each side 
tlie vizier, so as to make a lane from the door to 
his seat. One of them stated something from liis 
paper, which was answered by one of the other 
party. The vizier made his decree, and the law- 
suit was decided in fifteen minutes. Another of 
the same kind followed, which lasted about as 
long, and neither of the judges, though just 
beside, seemed to be concerned or consulted on 
the occasion. It was certainly a very simple and 
very summary process, and 1 wish it was adopted 
in other places. 

After this followed the payment of the troops. 
Men began to bring in leather purses of money, 
and pile them on the floor, till they made two 
large heaps of four feet high, and ten long, exactly 
the shape and size of clumps made over potatoes 
buried for winter, and two smaller ones; each 
purse contmned four hundred and sixty piastres, 
and the heaps altogether six millions and a half, 
or about two hundred thousand pounds, in thirty 
purses, for six months* pay fox all the janissaries in 
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Constantinople. When the piles were finished, 
which took more than an hour, the vizier sent a 
sealed paper, wrapped in muslin, by a messenger, 
to th» sultan, stating that the money was there, 
and desiring to know what was his pleasure to do 
with it. This letter also contained, 1 was in- 
fonned, by way of postscript, that some infidel 
ambassador had come there, and was waiting to 
know his commands. It is jiart of that absurd 
assumption of superiority which these people arro- 
gate, to pretend ignorance or indifference on these 
occasions. Though this audience had been care- 
fully arranged beforehand, and was the subject 
of public notoriety, every thing in our reception 
seemed to indicate that the grand vizier and his 
master knew nothing about u.s, and we were 
treated as casual visiters, brought there by curi- 
o$ity,which the courtesy of the Turks allowed us 
to gratify, by looking on at what was going forward. 
Ill sealing this lettet, with red wax, he used no 
candle, or any other process that I could see, to 
dissolve it, so as to make it susceptible of an im- 
pression, though he impressed a seal on it. 

After about another hour’s tedious delay, the 
return of the messenger was announced by the 
attendants striking an iron-shod pole against the 
pavement, as they advanced to the divan. The 
vizir immediately rose, and proceeded to the door 
to meet the sacred packet, which was as large as 
a volume of maps, and enveloped in a muslin 
case. Having received it, he retired to bis place ; 
he applied it first to his forehead, then to his 
lips, and then opened it with great form. The 
seals, which were appended by red tape, and 
seemed of red wax, he carefully took off, kissed, 
and put in his bosom. Having announced the 
contents, several persons came in and took the 
bags by tens, laying them in heaps at the door, 
and from thence they were distributed by the 
colonels of different regiments, who formed a 
lane at the entrance with their high caps. When 
each of these received the last bag due to him, 
he wiped up the dust with the sleeve of his 
robe, and, bending on one knee towards the 
divan, os the sacred throne of the omnipotent 
sultan, he humbly applied the dusty robe to*his 
forehead. The bags were then laid separately 
on the flags in front of the divan. At a consi- 
derable distance stood a large detachment from 
each regiment, with one leg before the other, 
waiting for ** One, two, three, and away!** like 
boys playing prison-bars. The word was given, 
when they all rushed forward to seize the purses, 
as they did the pilaff, tumbling one over another 
in great confusion, and equally amused. Who- 
ever could catch a purse in this way, was entitled 
to a few paras in his pay more than his comrades. 
After this most tedious and childish ceremony 
had lasted three hours, we were at length given 
to understand, as you have often heard it said, 
that after being fed, clothed, and washed, and 
made fit to be seen, we should be admitted into 
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the presence of his sublimitf* In such an 
intimation was coiweyed, though not precisely 
in the wordKS usually reported, and we went 
through the ceremony accordingly. 

When the order was given for food to be 
brought, we were all crowded together— vizir, 
ambassador, secretaries, dragomans, merchants, 
and janissaries — ^in the divan; and with some 
difficulty four attendants made their way with 
four tripod stands, which they set in different 
parts of the room. On them were placed four 
large round metal trays, like circulu tea-trays, 
but not Japanned. One of these was placed 
before the vizir, who invited the ambassador to 
cat ; another before the capitan pasha, who in- 
nted the principal secretary and the Prusaan 
envoy. At one side was placed the third, before 
the bostangec bashi, I think, who invited the 
oriental secretary, with some members of the 
Levant company; at the' other a fourth was 
placed before the chouash bashi, who invited the 
chaplain of the embassy with the other officers. 
The chouash bashi is the head of the corps of 
couriers, and the bostangee bashi is the head of 
the corps of gardeners, both officers of high rank 
in the seraglio. Round these tables we all 
stood, two or three deep, and helped ourselves 
by thrusting our hands over the shoulders of 
those before us, and scrambling on the table for 
what we' could feel. It wa.s ray misfortune to he 
in front, next the chouash bashi, and 1 received 
the dripping of all the sauces that passed over 
me on my lustre gown. Our entertainment con- 
sisted of eleven large dishes, served up in suc- 
cession; and those at* all the tables were the 
same. First, a cauldron of peas-soup; second, 
broiled fish; third, a kind of mutton-haricot; 
fourth, swcct-balls ; fifth, roast fowl ; sixth, large 
sweet pudding, covered with paste; seventh, 
mutton roasted to rags ; eighth, boiled fowl, al- 
most raw ; ninth forced-meat^ in a mass; tenth, 
stewed apples, floating in sauce, with cups of 
youart, or sour milk, placed round the dish; 
eleventh, pilaff of rice, with which all entertain- 
ments end in Turkey, and a large bowl of sher- 
bet, extremely mawkish, to wash it down. 

To eat all this we had large wooden spoons, 
the bowls of which were circular, and almost the 
size of a saucer. What we could not eat with 
a spoon we tore with our fingers. When a roan 
wanted a bit of fowl, he took it up by the leg, 
and holding it out, his neighbour took the other, 
leg or wing, and so tugged it asunder. In every 
dish which came on the table, the chouash bashi 
thought it necessary to make the first hole with 
his dirty hands. His example was followed by 
every one of the crowd within reach of the table ; 
and you may conceive how inviting an entertun- 
ment must be where roast and boiled, sweet 
and sour, hard and soft, were all clawed together 
by fifty dirty hands, without knife, fork, cloth, or 
na|>kln. At the ambassadors table some little 


distinction was made. Spoons were Imd, which 
were supposed to be hom ; they were, however, 
of jasper, and said to be part of the costly table- 
service of the Greek emperors, preserved since 
the taking of Constantinople. The tray, also, 
was of silver, of the same era, but so tarnished 
that it was not easy to distinguish the metal. 
After this scramble, the ambassador alone was 
washed ; a vase with a long spout was brought 
to him, out of which water was poured on his 
hands; and then we all proceeded to a large 
tree, at the entrance of the harem. 

Under the tree our names were called, and a 
second set of pelisses were here distributed to 
us. Bits of paper stuck on them marked for 
whom they were intended. Mine was labelled 
" Doshervatch,” the nearest approximation a Turk 
could make ^to my name. There were present, 
besides the members of the embassy and Levant 
company, several English geutleinen on their 
travels. Tiiosc who had seen the sultan before, 
lent their pelisses to those who had not, os no 
person could be admitted to tiic presence without 
one. In this way eighteen of us were dressed 
up, and waited under the tree for orders. By 
and by the approach of the vizir was announced, 
proceeding from the divan to the presence, witli 
the capitan pasha, reis effendi, and other officers ; 
a lane of attendants was made for them across 
the garden; and in their way they passed close 
by us, but took no more notice of us than if we 
were jugglers dressed up and wailing to exhibit 
before tlieir master. In about half an hour it 
was notified to us that we should come forward , 
and we advanced to the gate of the seraglio, or 
rather, the harem. 

This gate was decorated with the most gorge- 
ous display of Turkish sculpture. It was covered 
by a large semicircular projecting canopy, sup- 
ported on pillars richly carved, gilt, and embossed, 
in a style of architecture perfectly oriental ; round 
the entrance were several officers in their richest 
dresses, some in stuffs shot with gold, which, as 
they moved, were quite dazzling; but those 
which struck us most were the unfortunate 
eunuchs. Some of these creatures were boys, 
or young men from sixteen to twenty. ITiey 
were tall, bloated, and disproportioned ; their 
countenances were of a sickly, sallow hue, with 
a delicate, hectic-looking flush, and an expres- 
sion of extreme anguish and anxiety, as if they 
suffered pain, and laboured under a deep sense 
of degradation. One old man was wrinkled and 
pallid, his face perfectly smooth, and resembling 
that of an aged woman, except only that it had 
an expression very strange and unnatural. They 
were all dressed in green satin robes. Aiiiong 
them were many blacks, who did not look so 
disfigured as the whites, probably because the 
change of their features was not so conspicuous. 

While 1 stood gazing on these things in a 
kind of absorption mind, 1 was roused by being 
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suddenly seized by the collar by two men, one the vizir, who repeated the speech very badly 
at each side of me. I now saw that each of the and hesitatingly to the dragoman, who stammered 
pa,rty was canght in the same manner ; and in it out in French to the ambassador. This unfor- 
this way we were hurried, or rather dragged, tunatb dragoman’s name was Stavrak Oglou, not 
down a broad descending passage, between rows a Greek of the Fanal, but a native of Caramauia. 
of guards, to the interior of the harem. Here He was a tall, cadaverous-looking person, and 
we found ourselves in a narrow, gloomy court- could not conceal the extraordinary impression 
yard ; and suddenly turning to the right, we of terror under which he laboured. He stood 


entered a dark, dismal little chamber, lighted 
only by one grated window, which opened into 
the yard. At first I could not clearly discern 
objects, but in a little time my eyes were accom- 
modated to the dim light. Our party filled one 
half of the apartment, the other was occupied by 
ii large throne, exactly resembling, in size and 
shape, an old-fashioned four-post bed without 
curtains. This was covered with something 
very like a gay-coloured cotton quHt ; but it was 
a iioh stuff, embroidered with dull gold and 
]ie»irls. On the side of this, with his feet hang- 
ing down, sat the sultan, exactly in the attitude 
of a man getting out of bed in the morning. I 
rnpiition this because the Turks, on state occa^ 
sions, always sit with their logs hanging, but on 
others cross-legged. Next to him, standing stiff*, 
with his back to the wall, was the vizir, and next 
to him the capitan pasha ; they were both motion- 
less as statues, with tlicir eyes riveted on the 
grtjund. Otir party formed a kind of irregular 
semicircle across the room, and half round the 
bed ; in our front stood the ambassador with his 
dragoman and that of the Porte. 

The sultan appeared a tall, ill-mnde, mean- 
looking man, about forty. His countenance is 
as dark as mahogany j his beard very full, and as 
black and glossy as jet ; it is said he uses arti- 
ficial means to colour it. He is remarkable for 
the smallness of his hands, and the length of his 
body, the latter being that of a man exceeding 
six feet in stature, though his is not more than 
fi\e feet seven or eight inches. He looks always 
to most advantage sitting or riding; and, in fact, 
he is seldom seen by strangers in any other posi- 
tion. His dress was a dark, dingy red robe, and 
we thought there .appeared nothing brilliant about 
him. He never turned his head, which he kept 
straightforward, as immovable as if it was fixed 
in a vice ; but his eye was continually rolling, 
and the white of it — something like the colour 
of white glass— gleaming now and then under 
his mahogany forehead, as ho glanced sideways 
at us, gave him, I thought, a most demoi^-like 
expression, according well with the cruel chanc- 
ier 1 had heard of the man, the melancholy state 
of the ^country, and the gloomy cell in which he 
received us. The speech of the ambassador- 
expressing a desire on the part of his Britannic 
miyesty to continue the ties of amity and good 
will between the two powers — ^was translated to 
the Sultan by his trembling dragoman ; and afber 
a short pause he replied, in a low, but firm, 
haughty tone, addressing himself apparmitly to j 


next me, and., trembled so oxceedingly, as quite 
to shake me as well as himself; and Mg nerves 
were so agitated that he could scarcely see to 
read the paper he held, which was blotted with 
large drops of perspiration droppings from his 
forehead, and more than once nearly fell from 
his hand. The man had some reason : his pre- 
decessor had just been executed, and he had no 
hope he should escape the same fate. In a very 
short time he was deposed and banished to Nato- 
lia, and a few days after his arrival was found 
assassinated at his own door. • 

Our interview did not take up ten minutes, 
and the moment tile last word was out of his 
mouth, we were all, without the slightest previous 
notice, dragged suddenly back by our conductors, 
whose gripe never loft our necks a moment. In 
stumbling backwards 1 trod on the tail of my 
gown, and was well nigh prostrating myself, 
without intending it. The purpose of this rude- 
ness was to prevent our turning our backs on the 
sultan as we retired from his presence. When 
wc reached the door of the chamber, however, 
we were twirled about, hurried up the passage 
with the same precipitation os we were hurried 
down, and, when arrived at the outside, flung 
)iF by our conductors like things by whose touch 
they felt contaminated. The origin of this prac- 
tice is a subject of controversy. The French 
writers assert that an attempt was made on the 
ife of Amuralh II., at an audience, i)y a Croat, 
in revenge for the death of Murk, the despot of 
Servia; and ever «ince, all persons admitted are 
leld fast by the arms while they remain in the 
presence ; and this is the account, also, of Bus- 
bequius, who was himself so treated.* Others 
deny this origin, and say that it is merely a tpken 
)f respect shown by a great man, that you are 
lupported in his presence by his attendants. You 
will form your own conclusion ; it is certain no 
possible disrespect was intended at our interview ; 
but, on the contrary, it was meant to show us 
•very mark of attention and good will, and it 
was erinced by many little circumstances. The 
persons who conducted us were men of rank, 
and dressed in pelisses of honour ;^et those 
who had hold of me and others griped us some- 
times very hard, and when wc were able to 
ipeak, each of us might truly say in the words 

* ** Siaguli lit ingTMBi Bumui, ad earn a eubunilBriia ejua 
doducti aumui, bradiia noitra tencntibus. Itacnim &rt 

consuotudo nb oo toinpwra quo Croata quidam, in vindictaoi 
dommi sui laterfacti Mard, deqwtB Servm, p^to ooilloqiuo 
Amuratam oceidit.”— fituiifg. i,, p. 98, 
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of IfemWi, “1 pray thoe take thy fingers from This was fkr, however, fiom being generally the 
aiytlitoiL'' The janissaries were disposed to be ease; on the contrary, tbo name "IngilesI** 
ytaf inicdent, thrusting their sticks between jbe seemed to procure for us attentioa and good 
"legsiif the gentlemen to throw them dowh, and will. 

•'•afaiovdDg other marks of, contempt and ill will. 


, \ MIDNIGHT. . 

n^t*f most ealnt, moat mnlsnciwif hour, 

And igkBim broods o'er all tbs siw^g vole,' 

Sure when a voice finorn yonder ivied tower 
Psoidalms to sighite winds lihne'a passittg tale. 
!nie stsrs are ont in4^ thdr lovdiaess ; 

Aad gedtiy Vrathes the violet-soentod gale ; 
lindlefirom the hawthorn shade is heard the wail 
Of the lone night-bird. Now, wtdi sable dress, 

The silent heavens are robed, aad dark donda press 
Anmnd the dlv«y moon, add now she fifaigs 
Her chastened fight to earth, while lephyri* wings 
Scatter a thcMguund aweets the fiowers to oUss, 

And tiny elves, that dran the garish day, * 

In forest haunts thdr fairy mnale play. 

T. W. A. 


^THB SOIITH SEA ISLANDS. 

SwBitT isles df Slailty 1 where fkir nature throws 
The lovdieat robes this tainted earth may wear, 
Where every fiower in wild Inxariance gh}ws, 

AuA verdant hills that rise to heaven app^ ; 

All, all around ii beautifol and br%ht-f- 
Bine skies, green earth, and hoary monntafaiB, where 
The soft ctonda sleep. The palm-trees’ shadows there 
Yield sweet repose, wgile balmy airs invite, 
when suns are pouring down their noontide light. 

The dashing eataract foils from rock to rock, 

And lordly pines the howling tempests mock, 

While o'er thdh heads they sweep with giant might. 
And ronnd thy shores the crested waters play, 

While rainboH hues are seen 'mid falling s^ray. 


HirULLING. 


Tai brave Dnts|k admiral Tan Tromp, who was a 
large heavy man, was dhaUenged by a thin .active 
oAoer. "We are not on equal terms with 
niters/* said Tan TroAp ; " bnt call on me to- 
morrow mcn'idng, and we vw adjnst the affair better." 
When the Frenchman called, he found* the Dutch 
adtaUd bestriding a barrel of gunpowder. " There is 
lAonr euAivh for yon," said Tan Tromp, " at the 
oth^ end of ’tbe barrel ; sit down ; there is a ma^, 
imd ,ae< yon vrere the challaiger, give fire." The 
PlranollnMm woe a little thundemrock at this terrible 
mode ef fijAtiag ; bnt as the Dutch admiral told him 
he woulin^t in no other way, terme of aocommoda- 
flon ensued. 

I have heard a story of a general offioer in our ler^ 
rice irUob pleased me much. On receiving a chal- 


lenge he went to the ohallengar and told him, he sup- 
posed they were to fight on equal terms ; but as 
things now stand," said he, " the terms are very un- 
equal] 1 have a wife and five children, who have 
nothing to subsist on but my appointments ; yon have 
a eonsiderable fortune, and no family. To place us, 
therefore, on an equality, 1 desire that you will go 
witli me to a oonveyaucer, and settle upon my wife 
and dbildren, if 1 should fall, tbe value of my appoint- 
ments. When yOn have sigA^d such a conveyance, if 
you insist upon it, I wifi then fight you." The deli- 
berate manner in which the general said this, and the 
apparent justice of the requisition, made bis antagonist 
r^ect a littie on the idea of leaving a wife and five 
dhttdrenjte beggary ; and oa the affair could not well 
stand rweotiott, it went off.— 


WALKlNf. 


Walkiwo.— Walking is the best posaUde exercise ; 
Mbltuate yourself to walk very far. The Europeans 
ulue themselves oa having subdued the horse to tbe 
laes of man { but I ftoubt whether we haVe not lost 
Bore riiatt we have gained by the use of this animal. 
<o one hM occasioned so much the degeneracy of the 
mnian body. An Indian goes on foot nearly at for in 
day, for along day, as on enfoebled while does on 
da horse; and he will tire the best horses. A Utfie 
valk of hidf an hour in the morning when you rite, it 
tdtrieihle; ft dbaket off tleep, and j^neet other good 
dbols fo the animal economy.— /tffbrMn's Memoin. 

1 may urge upon all, and eqieohdly upon tbete 
fhote kaUta are ledentdry, to contrive some motive 
or doily and regular walldim, even ihould they not 
npeer at preient ineonvnmneed by thrir confine- 
MKt; the cloud will be faueatibly o^fiag ^t 
AaU, toondr or later, daikon their spirits, or brerit 
ipon them in the IbLaest of the apefilectic itertor. A 
Aysieian with whom 1 was waU aeqUainted, and who 
eoroaly over was upon Ua legs, uted to toy to me that 
le Ibund no hwonvenienoo in sitting day after day in. 
da oaiciage and In U* ttndy. Nor did he, to for at 
di immadiate foelivgt ware eoneemed; but he died 
■uddeuly and pramotniriy, from an apoplectic atrobo, 
whioh I variiy beliovo migbtffiave been averted, had 
ho niido loM UM of hto oarriai^ aad bo^ and more 


of hit limbi. In oontrut with his cate, I will just 
state, that last week I converted with a veteran in 
litoretuay and yean, whose povmn of mind no one 
can question, however they may difiRsr from him in 
ipemilative points. Tbit gmtieman bat preserved the 
Imih of his body and we soundness of his mind 
tibrottgh a long ooune of multtfofloas and often de- 
pressing ofareumstenoes, by a steady peneveranoe in 
the pniotioe of walkifig every day. It is curious that 
he hat lurvived, for a vary long period, almost all the 
literary ehancten that ware his friends and oontempo- 
rariea at the period In which his own writings exoited 
so much pnblie attention; sdmost all of those who 
have dropped into the grave one aftor (he other, white 
he hat oontinued on in an uninterrupted courae, were 
men of for lets regular haUtt, and, 1 am obli^d to 
fddalto, of much lets equanimity of mind; but the 
preterrorien of this eqnaiaiaaity hat,* I verify bdieve, 
baen mainly antufod by the unvaried practice to which 
1 have refemd, and whieh to oth^ would prove 
equtlfy atrailaUe, if iteadify and peneveringfy pursued, 
"were I a geutiasaan, Dr. Uwhis," my neighbour 
Mr. Abemethy used to nfy to me, " 1 would never 
^ into my eomage." And oertein it it, that nuay 
oifordmi of the most troahlesome kind, betide un- 
toundneta bf ndnd, may be traced to the Idle haUt of 
oairftge gettitfoii.— IMs en MmM JHmm* 
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PHYSICAL AND PECUNIARY DRAINAGES.' 

A PABALLSJ» 

Trough ,the fact of “ never meeting, though but this I leave to Il\p leader, aAd 4^11' medtion 
they are continued ever so far” appeaia^to be an only one or two steps more, which wRl^'1t;Jttd8C, 
essential property of all parallels, yet 1 confess bring me to the parallel I have in vi^»' 
that 1 am fond m'the^; and certatiriy not less then, if a third dne goej^ fair and 
so on account of their being d&liked by certain ward, to two parallels, U gets exactly 
angulajr gentlemen of the critic breed. I wish to reception from both. But if it goes ahdtfElng'.^d 
tell the reason -of this, and to ** raise use** there- wriggling by a crooked path, the reception wtlch 
from, if I can, and I know no better vehicle for it meets with from the one throws no light 
my purpose than Ward’s Miscellanif^ which every whatever on tiiat which it may medt with froiA 
one i4ho has seen it admits to have iu> parallel, the other. There is far from an Hnhistructive'inoifli 
and, I may add, that the intellectual privatiobTof parallel here : if all the folks of any one locality 
all who have not seen it has no parallel either. moved through life in parallels, which, Us we 

To dwell a little on the value of parallels, be- have shown, would be of vast advantage to them- 
fore I introduce the reader to my ‘own ** unparai- selves ; and if a straight forward stranger came 
lelcd parallel,** I may mention that parallels to visit them, for pleasure, business, or any thing 
never can possibly jostle or cross each other j else, ho would meet with tlFe same reception 
and, therefore, if the whole world would only from the whole ; whereas if he* were curving and 
move on in parallels, they would never gut into shuffling, their very parallelism would detect 
each others* way. The advantage of this would him, and would be soon turned out of their 
be incalculable ; for more than half the time, and company. There are some real cases which 
fully nine (almost ten) tenths of the tempers approximate this, although there is always less 
of many people, are spent in their crossings and or more reason to have a doubt about them, 
jostlings, merely because one, or both, is off the This is owing to the difficulty of proving Che 
parallel. It would be a most salutary lesson to parallelism ; for if they of the locality do npt go 
various sharj} eyes, 'if the purlieus of Palace- parallel, they cannot possibly all give the same, 
yard, and many other places, were all marked reception to the straight forword, thou^r J;hey 
over with parallel lines. It matter of every may do so to one who bends and shufflqs. TfiUs,' 
day .remark, that they who ** keep the rut,’ if we study them well, there is really mofe*^ moral 
whctiier in tlie ways of mire or of men, are sel- instruction — and reproof — in parallels than in 
dom or never overturned ; and the reason is some sermons. 

obvious-— the ruts arc parallels. The — — (what^ A gain — and it is “ finally and to. conclude^ in so 

d’ye-call-*cms ?) of a railroad, — ^for to say the far as the morafe of the parallels is concerned, there 
rails of a railroad,” makes as unseemly a gash is this'advantagein parallels, that if you know cof- 
in the grammar, os their ** strange ways” make in rectly in what relation they stand to each other 
the ground, arc parallels ; and this is the reason any one instance, you are sure that the re- 
why the trains arc either overturned, or sent lation will be tlie same in every other instance, 
spinning over, if the wheel gets off the " what- This is the grand advantage of parallels, in all 
d’ye-call-it.” Indeed, wo can hardly mOTe a step matters of instruction in which they can be 
without 'getting a new proof of the value of applied ; and whether the form of their applicof- 
parallels. For instance, when the late illustrious tion be allegory, fable, metaphor, simile, simple 
Watt — one of the few men, by the way, that, like comparison, or any thing else, it is the fault of 
the "Miscellany,” had no parallel — improved the the user, if it does not penetrate deeper and 
steam engine, he found there was no keeping it stick faster than any other mode of instruction, 
in order. The piston-rod worked outwards and Now for my own parallel, as the application of 
inwards^ and soon let out the steam. What did all this profound philosophy, which has, of course. 
Watt, upon this trying point ? Why, he invented, cost me moons of mys^catum, whether the 
a " parallel motion,” which converted the arc de- reader shall be sufficiently grateful or not. The 
scribed by the end of the beam, into a line vicar of Wakefield complained that "the world 
para/lsf to the tanjpnt ; and the engine has o^id not|iing at all about his parado^a ; md it 
worked ever since without a jolt. O, that some w3l be a most crooked shame if the* said world 
moral Watt would arise, and* a piece of me- shall treat ”my parallels” with riie same aeg-i. 
chanism capable of Converting all the " crooked iect. ' 

motions” of men into " straight lines parallel to Well, then, here follows my test's, or hypo^ 
the tangent!” for then they would, by aiiothdr thesis, which, however, I hope to prove to be 
property of parallels, be all parallel to mathesis before I am done of it The drains 

other, and society would thenceforth work well* OjTS of sues and thogj^inage of baob are pa- 
and wi^ut any jolt. ralld <^eralwns of improvement ; the one cm 

I might thus run on with the subject, quite ajqdted to the soil of a country, and the other at 
parallel, and so never touching it for any length ; applied to iJm inhab^nts, 

[No. 24. June 14, 1837.— 2^] Vot. i. 2 b 
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Both parts of the demonstration hero must be 
partly drawn from historical induction, though 
any intelligent reader may verify them, or tfver- 
tum them, (if he can,) hy his own personal 
observation. I shall first examine them singly, 
and then lay them together, in order to see how 
they tally as to parallelism ; and 1 would advise 
the reader to do the same in all comparisons he 
may have to make ; for some wise men look 
more like fools than any thing else, when they 
compare objects or subjects, of one or of both of 
which they^are ignorant. 

First, then, as to the bogs^ under which short 
appellation I include all puddles, ponds, quag- 
mires, morasses, swamps, fens, lakcs~no. mt 
lakes, and other receptacles whatsoever, high- 
lying or low-lying, which catch and keep the 
rain of heaven until it is evaporated by the 
mutual action ofe the air and the water in the 
Itroccss of evaporation ; and more especially if, 
in tlie receptacles aforesaid, the said “caught 
.niid kept” rain of heaven is mixed with mud, or 
promotes a copious growth of mosses, flags, reeds, 
rushes, or any other rank aquatic vegetation 
whatsoever. 

Tiiere was a time when England was sadly 
infested with places of this kind ; and, os hap- 
pens in the coses of many natural annoyances, 
llie small ones, in consequence of their greater 
abundance, and more general distribution, were 
Finally more injurious than the rich ones. It is 
true that the large ones shook the people with 
agues, or tiiat life was a burden, in many dis- 
tricts, where it is now a pleasure. But the 
small ones were on most farms, and in every 
field in some places; and even alttiough they 
were seasonal in their appearance, they always 
did miscliief. They stagnated on the fields in 
R])ring, so that the labours of the husbandman 
could not bo carried on ; they fbrmed again with 
the midsummer rains, and spread cold and vapoury 
fogs, which blighted the car while yet green, 
and nursed their parasitical fungi, which waste 
the Ciops with rust and smut, or poison them wiUi 
ergot. There the autumnal rains overtake the 
late crops in the field, and they were “ sprung,” 
rusted, or otherwise injured, both on the culm 
and in the shock. In consequence of this there 
was a much smaller breadtii of land under crop 
than there is now ; acre for acre tlie yield was 
much less, and the quality was vastly infenor. 
Green crop, for summer feed, there was little or 
none ; and the soil in most places was too wet 
and sodden for the healthy growth of such roots 
as the turnip and potato. Wliere the rains of 
autumn and early winter pelted the bare earth 
and ran off, they carried the richer port of the 
soil with them ; and where they stagnated, they 
fostered the growth of mosses and other unkindly 
vegetables. In proof of this lost, there may be 
seen, In many of the batteries in the south of 
England, kindly meadows, from under vihich 


the people dig the fruit of the olden time for 
fuel. 

The pastures also sufiered severely. The 
water stagnated and nourished mosses, which 
made it stagnate still more ; the autumnal rains 
sent up numbers of unwholesome fungi, which 
iiyured the constitutions of the sheep, while the 
cold damp of the surface afflicted them with the 
foul rot. But while the rain was held in these 
pestilent places, the brooks often run dry in the 
seasons of drought ; so that though the country 
was really suftering from an excess of water, 
there was a deficiency where it was most re- 
quired. It would he too long, however, to 
enumerate the whole list of evils ; but what have 
been mentioned are a pretty fiur example of 
them. 

To compensate these evils, there was com- 
paratively little. Frogs, and newts, and water 
beetles, were certainly far more numerous ; and 
water flics were iiuire plentiful. Tfiere were also 
some water birds in abundance, whicli are now laro, 
sucli os storks, and herons, and bitterns, and other 
birds, with long legs and bills, and comparatively 
small bodies ; and tliuse afiurded sport — such 
sport as it was, and they were served up at the 
feasts of the great, along with porpoises and 
other small celacca, which not the fisherman 
certainly, and hardly the more delicate of the 
gulls of the present day will cat. There was 
probably also more natural wood in these days; 
but it was swamp-grown, and of little value as 
timber, and the swamps in which it grew con- 
tributed to the unwholesomcncss of the climate. 

Drainage has altered many of these matters, 
and has by so doing contributed much to the 
healthiness, the productiveness, and the beauty 
of the country. But man must uot take credit 
for the wiiolc, or even the greater part of this ; 
for, partly by filling up the bottoms, partly by 
cutting through banks and making deposits, the 
waters have in no small measure worked their 
own correction. Direct drainage by man has, how- 
ever, done much, more especially since it began 
to be conducted on scientific principles. The 
mode at first was to make the drain where there 
appeared to be the most obvious surface need, 
namely, through the middle of the quagmire or 
marsh. The cfiect of this was in many instances 
the producing of a ditch full of water, and nothing 
more. The peat or other earth of such bogs is 
generally so retentive, that they cannot be drained 
in this way, and this led to the improvement. 

It is not the rain which falls on the surface of 
such a place, or that which flows to it from the 
neighbouring slopes, which causes it to form and 
continue, so much as, that which finds its way 
underground through the porous strata, and 
which comes to the surface when a retentive 
soil is arrived at; and this is the place where 
the drain is placed to proper advantage. Hun 
dreds of places could be pointed out, where an 
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ancient bog, penetrated by such drains, has been 
converted into a fine and productive field ; and 
the water, dislodged from those trap-rcscrvoirs, 
ill which it only spoiled the land, has been sent 
into its proper channels; and the brooks and 
rivers have gotten that from which tlie land 
has been delivered. If the underground supply 
comes from the bottom of the bog, drainage can- 
not be so well applied ; and the removal of the 
peat down to the hard soil is the cure, which is 
not practicable under all circumstances. 1 have, 
however, scon such an effect produced to some 


extent; and the cleared surface spotted with 
beautiful springs of water, the discharge of which 
floiK^d perennially in a clear rivulet, though the 
channel had always beeu dry in summer as long 
as the bog was there. We shall only add, on 
this parallel, that among the results have been 
the doubling the weight of tho oxen, and tripling 
that of the sheep, when* they aro fit for the 
market. 

The reader will have the kindness to wait a 
little for the other parallel, and the compa* 
rison. 


MEDICAL THEORIES. 

THIBD ABTICLE. 


This error, which brings all their theories into 
utter, contempt and ruin, is one which raises their 
hands against every man. Ail who differ from 
them are treated as empirics and nostrum ven- 
ders, of tlic very worst class and grade ; and this 
universality of censure diminishes its value and 
roughens its sharpness and pungency. In sober 
seriousness, we ever and aiioti (when hearing one 
of our Gallic neiglibours thus st<mtly defending 
his faith, and inviting to mortal cudgel-combat all 
who presume to talk or think differently from him,} 
lift our spectacles from the bridge of our nose, 
and ask ourselve.s, wlu*thor, according to tho best 
rules of mental and arithmetical calculation, it is 
probable that tho French doctors should be alone 
riglit, and that all others of a similar class and 
order in creation should be wrong, and have 
been so for so many centuries — a fact which they 
credibly inform us they liave made out by one 
chance and fortuitous discovery — one lucky idea, 
germinating and sprouting fioni childhood to 
youth, and from youth to full manhood, with the 
swiftness and rapidity of a mushroom. Were 
the truth of their theories put up to the vote or 
ballot, we shrewdly suspect that they would find 
themselves shrunk to a small and miserable 
minority. It will most assuredly be their future 
fate, ill the days to come, to retract many of their 
wild and deluai\e reasonings, and, we shrewdly 
prophecy, that they will be then made fully aware 
of the task being much easier had they promised 
less of their own positive and exclusive authority, 
and had been more considerate towards men who, 
assuredly with no less talent, education, and ex- 
perience than themselves, have exerted their 
powers through long lives and successive periods 
in pursuit of the same mystery, art, and science. 

It will scarcely be credited by our readers, 
into what lengths the dangerous tendency of 
theorising upon disease will load a man. lu our 
early days we were in correspondence with a very 
celebrated physician of tho French metropolis, 
who was then considered to be one of the most 
acute and clever medical tlioorists of tho day. This 
person would argue, and with the most truthful 


reasoning and simplicity, upon what he denomi- 
nated the certitude of physic.* He would dwell 
upon the theory and calculations of that old 
author Cabanis. He conceived that not only 
morals and philosophy, but that government, 
diplomacy, jurisprudence, military tactics, and 
commercial speculations; in sliort. that every 
science that was not founded upon the pure mid 
simple calculation and observation that were 
afforded by tlic external attributes of the body, 
offered less certainty in all details than did mcdi* 
cine. lie marvelled much that this idea had not 
been then more considered by tho great men ol 
Ills day, and accounted for it by supposing that 
the majority of those by whom it had been taken 
up had considered its character as more problem- 
atical than true. In this reasoning he entirely 
forgot tho comparison that he was so unjustly 
instituting between physics and morals, that great 
and extensive branch of human science which 
must, from its very nature, ever remain unsuscep- 
tible of demonstration or '* certitude,” with that 
which does not,*in its very essence, exclude all 
proof and certainty, notwithstanding that it may 
still do so in many of its ramifications. The idea 
of Cabanis, to a professed medical theorist, is one 
partaking neither of novelty nor wonder. Th^iass 
of the world will always be misled by the authority 
of a great name ; and though Moliere, Rousseau, or 
Le Sage, or any other satirical writer, might cast 
severe ridicule and scorn upon it, yet wc may 
safely state, that if physicians could once prove 
their art to be a certain one, they might remain 
perfectly satisfied that all the united voices of the 
world would soon be on their side. It is a sub- 
ject ill which every one has a direef individual 
interest. The world at large may differ, and pro- 
bably will differ, for over, upon the subjects of 
necessity, of liberty, and of forms of government ; 
many inoy reap a very excellent and profitable 
interest from the glorious uncertainty of the law, 
or from diplomacy, whose very essence and nature 
is to be found in its uncertainty. But every man 
possesses within himself a must powerful will and 
desire to be well, and to remain us free fioin, and 
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as unfettered by, illness and disease as possible : 
let any man be once persuaded that he need have 
ncitiier the gout nor the toothaeh, and "we 
should very soon hear no more from the mob of 
the uncertainty of physic. 

It is not our purpose to conclude this article by 
passing under review the various causes which 
have led to the degenerated and unsettled state 
of the art or science of medicine wherever the 
theorists have abounded, or the chimerical ideas 
in which they have indulged have become spread 
abroad in any populous neighbourhood or district; 
we could wish that the remedy were as easily 
discovered as the disease. Tlie subject is* a 
wide and fruitful one, but time and space prevent 
our going into it very far. 

Education and talents arc the same inheritors 
of that success in the ouwafd struggle through 
the paths of medicine; they arc the requisites 
which all should possess. Law may ordain the 
routine of education, but whence are the aequirc- 
tnciits to come, when an ukase or act of parliament 
ordain it. Examination will go but little way 
towards the attainment of it, as all experience 
has shown. Admitting, however, all this as pos- 
siide — admitting It to be all attained, medicine 
must still remain a trade, as oil human knowledge 
is — war and diplomacy, or war and shoemaking, 

* it is all one. There is existing around us an 
enormous mass of people that never cun be ex- 
pected by any possibility to remunerate this class 
for talent and information. These can dispense 
with law, or at least they must, if it be too dear ; 
hut no man in pain or sickness or illness will 
dispense with physic, more than he will with food, 
and he will, if diiven to the necessity, take the 
worst, because lie can get no better. Among the 
civilised nations of the world, at least, physic is 
considered as one of the necessaries of life. Old 
women and barbers will carry 'it on if village 
apothecaries do not ; and wc need scarcely say 
that in such a state of things as this the gain 
to the people will not be very great. The man 
who Sliall propose an effectual corrective to the 
present state of things deserves to be handed 
dow'n in honoured renown to the remotest pos- 
terity. Our own present impression is, tliat the 
case, as it now stands, is hopeless. Paracelsus 
attributed all the mischief in the profession to a 
personage whose blackness forbids our mentioning 
his name more particularly. 

We cannot, however, look back to the days of 
our youth, '\md look around us now in the ex- 
treme days of old age, without being at once 
made fully aware that in the medium time be- 
tween these two great epochs of our existence 
much has been done, if partially, and is still doing 
even now. It is possible that there may not be 
a better physician alive in London than Hippo- 
crates or Sydenham, but there is a comparatively 
wide difference in the attainments of medical 
knowledge now, to what there was even half a 


century ago. The general and universal diffusion 
of knowledge in every branch of education, which 
is so great and striking a characteristic of the 
present age, has done, and is even doing now, 
much for medicine ; the gradations onward may 
be imperceptible, perhaps, if viewed from day to 
day, but the final sum is a large one. Were we 
to get into more close and particular details, we 
could point out much good, that a set of positive 
regulations, whether from the general legislature, 
or the subordinate legislature of medicine, might 
yet effect, and without the counterbalancing 
power of any collateral evil. Still wc repeat, 
viewing the present position as it now stands, the 
subject is one which is very for from being neg- 
lected. E\cry thing is liable, in a greater or 
less degree, to abuse and neglect : but W'c mny 
say With the most perfect truth, that in our day 
medical scliouls and corporations have, in our 
own country, assuredly shown a most perfect 
good will towards reform and improvement , and, 
we may add, that their efforts have been attended 
with much success, and witli very valuable re- 
sults to the medical world, and by lefleetioii to 
the aggregate array of the couimuuity at large. 
Were w'c to vcntuie, in closing this article, to 
hazard an opinion upon the subject of medical 
education m lliose schools of this metropolis, 
where, as in the University College, for instance, 
it is intended and attempted to make it perfect, 
wc should be iuclmcd to premise that it was too 
technical in its outline and details. Now, a tech- 
nical edacation may teach an art, but it never yet 
taught n science. To what purpose, may wc ask, 
IS it to accumulate loads of facts and theories, 
when the faculties of thought, reason, reflection, 
and judgment are utterly neglected, and suffered 
to run wildly to waste ? Wc may bo told, perhaps, 
that botany and chemistry are to be considered 
as enlightened additions to a mere course of 
medical education ; yet we must confess that, to 
our views of thinking, these arc, after all, but 
inferior technical branches of medical science: 
they may teach the name of a plant, or its analo- 
gies, wherever they arc to be met with in the wide 
and universal kingdom of nature : they will per- 
haps teach us to compound our drugs, or to write 
our prescriptions ; and chemistry may introduce 
itself into our medical theories, and lay the 
foundation for much’ of that future mischief which 
we have endeavoured to develop in this paper ; 
yet, most assuredly, these cannot be looked upon 
os the studies which will either cultivate or im- 
prove the nascent powers of the medical studeiit^s 
mind. We would require more generally en- 
lightened views — a mind disciplined in logic — ^not 
the logic of technicalities, but^the logic of tlic 
sciences. We ore convinced, and the increased 
experience which ushers in the purpling dawn of 
every day tends to confirm it, that without this all 
the mere medical learning in the universe, and all 
the practice of either a Sydenham or a Boillie, will 
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npver raise the medical practitioner, in whatever 
Rrade of the profession he may be, (and there are 
tlirce of these,) above the mean and despised rank 
of the quack or empiric. Under such sad auspices 
as we have before described medicine must ever 
remain an art, and that an uncertain one ; for if 
there be a collection of facts and of phenomena, 
of daily occurrence, in any one branch of natural 
history, peculiarly difKciilt to generalise, it is 
in this, where the most assiduous and attentive 
student must ever be prepared to meet with a 
thousand varied and collateral circumstances 
and appearances, wliicii only serve to render 
tlic principal ones mure honf^used and obscure. 
For our own parts, if it be requisite or neces- 
sary that we give up something,^ before wc are 


permitted to offer any new suggestion for adop- 
tion, wc would most willingly surrender those 
branches of medical education which are com- 
prised in materia mefitca, botany, chemistry, and, 
perhaps, something more, if we were permitted 
that full reform on which, even in these days, wo 
dare not dwell. In our humble opinion we care 
not how wide or how general the subjects of 
medical education may be ; and wc should have a 
better opinion of a pliysician, and would fain 
trust the short remnant of our decaying life with 
more safety in the hands of him, ^ho, like La 
Fleur, might have added to the rest of liis acquire- 
ments the arts of drum-beating and spatterdash- 
making. ErtioK. 


THE DEAD CHILD. 


^'Mpena si puo dtr questa fit nisa.''--IlaU>m njntapk, 

“ Swi ct flow cr ’twas scai ccly blown • ” 

I WAS sitting llic other evening pomlciing over 
the (ire, when the servant entered the loom and 
delivered to me a note. 

Tlie sable hue ot the signet bespoke the 
mournful import of tlie eoinmumcation, and I rc- 
eogmsed in tlie handwiitng that of one of the 
earliest and most endeared of my friends. 1 
hastily bloke the seal and perused its distressing 
eontents. 

“ Come to mo,” it said, “ we hav<‘ lost our 
h.ibe ; M.iry and myself arc in deep allhetion , 
and you will not, 1 am persuaded, refuse us that 
I'onsolation which your sympathy and your pre- 
sence will afford.” 

1 lost no time in obeying the summons, and 
repaired to the dwelling of my friends, whom I 
found overwhelmed with grief. They were sitting 
by the fire, totally absorbed m their sorrows. My 
friend, indeed, seemed to bear his loss w'ith the 
feelings of a father, yet witii the firmness of a 
man hut the mother’s softer nature yielded to 
the pressure of her calamity, and, alter faintly 
endeavouring to bid me welcome, she sank back 
in her chair, and gave vent to her feelings in a 
fiood of tears. A little cherub girl was playing 
round the room ; and with her innocent expres- 
sions of regret, and her artless, yet often poignant 
remarks, alternately soothed and increased the 
anguish of her parents. 

A short interval ensued, during which I took 
occasion to inquire into the particulars of the 
lost child’s decease. Its dissolution had taken 
place very suddenly, after an illness of only a 
few hours duration ; and the pain of the calamity 
was thus increosed by the suddenness with which 
it had occuned. My friends, after this explana- 
tion, relapsed into their previous silence, and a 
pause ensued which 1 was both unable and un- 
willing to interrupt. 


Our mutual silence w&a at length broken by 
the fond feelings of the beieaved inoliicr, who 
desired me to view the dear object of her love, 
her departed infant. “ Yon knew my boy when 
living,” she said, “ and you will not, I am sure, 
be unwilling to behold him now he is deadj” 
and she led the way into an adjoining room in 
which the infant lay. ^ 

The eaie of the anxious parent was evident in 
all that surrounded her dcjiarted ciiild, and the 
nif.iiit seemed us much, if nut more, the object of 
solicitude now that it was about to be eonsigned 
to the tomb, than when it clung in life and 
beauty to the mati'rnal bosom. The little sleeper 
W'as placed in a kind of bu'^ket, which liad been 
its resting-place while living, and was attired in 
the night-dress which it usually wore. A rose, 
which the care of maternal affection liad placed in 
Its little hand, afforded, mcthouglit, a fit emblem 
of the lovely infant, — alike beauteous and alike 
mortal! 

It had been a sweet and lovely boy when 
alive, and seemed rather to have gained than 
lost in attraction by the change which had ^adu- ' 
ally and almost imperceptibly passed over it. 
The small and rosy mouth, the fair and innocent 
cheek, the pure and marble brow, were as bright 
and beautiful as they had been before ; and the 
eye, which was partially unclosed, w6re an ex- 
pression, which, though dim and languid, was so * 
nearly allied to animation and to life, that it 
seemed as if u word, nay, a whisper, would have 
sufficed to wake the little slumberer again tAid 
call it back to existence. Alas! its sleep was 
the sleep eternal! and not even all the fondness 
of a mother’s sorrow, nor the mother’s frequent 
kiss imprinted on its forehead, could awaken its 
deep repose or recol the seraph spirit that had 
fled. 

Wc stood for some moments mutely gazing 
on the lovely but unconscious object of our at- 
I tcnti(’n, till our silence w ns painfully broken by 
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the intrusion of the elder child, who had followed 
us fh)m the drawing; room and mingled her artless 
expressions of regret with her parents* sorrows. 
" Billy’s asleep,” said the prattler, and touching 
the hand of the deceased, she tremblingly ex- 
claimed, ** and he is so cold. Mamma, wake him 
for me/** 

The agonised pareiit, t^called from her mo- 
mentary abstraction, raised the surprised infant 
in her arms, and eagerly and almost convulsively 
clasped it to her heart, as if anxious to secure 
her remaining treasure from the grasp of the 
spoiler — Death I 

1 followed in silence to the drawing room, 
where a fresh burst of sorrow relieved the suffer- 
ings of my friends. There arc emotions which 
we could no more wish or attempt to repress than 
we would restrain the whirlw.hid in its rage or 
the ocean in its fury. This impetuous gust of 
sorrow exhausted, while it soothed, the feelings ; 
and after some interval I found the mourners suf- 
ficiently recovered to listen to suggestions which 
would previously have seemed intrusive and vain. 
I then endeavoured to urge those consolations 
which it is, alas! so much more easy to recom- 
mend than to adopt, and which poor human 
nature is so much less prone to practise than to 
^ preach. 

Imperceptibly my observations were first list- 
ened to, then acquiesced in, till at length they 
e\idcntly afforded solace and relief. The mother, 
who still retained her surviving treasure on her 
kiu^c, retired to consign it to its pillow, and the 
little cherub, as siie extended her cheek to kiss 
me a farewell, thanked me for ** telling momma 
not to cry.” 

Left with my friend, 1 urged still more strongly 
the duty and the advantages of fortitude. His 
own manly mind proved my bes^ auxiliary, and I 
found in his breast an echo to every sentiment 
that was dignified, exalted, or rcbigncd. By 
degrees, I engined him in speculations on the 
subject which we were so painfully called on to 
conte'&plate. We endeavoured to consider death 

A SIGH FOR 


This spring at length is in the sky. 

And all arovnd is gay ; 

But, ah 1 my heart is sad — sigh 
For green fields far away : 

Would that 1 might, through yon blue space, 
From this brick prison flee, 

To gaze with thee on Nature’s face— 

Oh, would 1 were with thee ! 

Oh, would I were with thee 1 thy feet 
Pressing the verdant mead ; 

Around thee flowers, the bright, the sweet, 
And breezes sweet indeed, 

Laden with fragrance from tiie fiower, 

' And carols, loud and free, 

Of birds, who hail the sunny hour — 

Oh, would 1 were with thee 1 


rather as a friend than a foe ; and we hazarded 
the conjecture, that the disembodied spirit, 
exalted and refined above the apprehensions of 
earth, may possibly regard the fears of mortality 
with surprise and regret. With this view we 
assumed that the philosophic mind may look on 
the King of Terrors as a friendly messenger, 
commissioned to call it to a higher existence and 
a better world ; and may welcome his approach 
with the same delight with which the prophet 
may be supposed to have hailed the chariot of 
fire that was sent to bear him to the skies. We 
reviewed the various systems of philosophy and 
religion which have prevailed in different ages 
of mankind, and contemplated their various 
opinions os to a change of being and a future 
state. We noticed the firm belief entertained 
by the most enlightened hcatliens of another 
world, and the fondness with which they clung 
to the hope of a blissful eternity. We remarked 
on the glimmering of light which was permitted 
to the Hebrews, and concurred that, though no 
definite revelation of a future existence was held 
out to them, yet it formed too frequent and 
too palpable a subject of allusion to admit a 
doubt of its having been hoped and aspired after 
by the most enlightened and holiest of their 
seers. And, lastly, rising to the contemplation 
of tiie Christian iiiulosopiiy, and adverting to tlic 
subject of our mutual regret, 1 begged my friend 
not to weep, but rather to rejoice in an exchange 
which transfi'rrcd liis lust child from a scene of suf- 
fering, of error, and of guilt, to a state of pure, 
eternal, and uninterrupted felicity ; the certainty 
of whicli, 1 reminded him, was assured by One 
who can neither err nor deceive, and who, in 
reference to little children, has pronounced that 
his kingdom is of such as these. 

As my friend grasped my hand in acknowledg- 
ment, and tendered his thanks fur my sympathy, 
1 rose and bade him farewell, happy in the reflec- 
tion that my exhortation bad not been wholly 
fruitless, nor my visit altogether in vain.— 
Iiichardson*8 Sketches in Prose and Verse, 


THE FIELDS. 


1 covet not the rich man’s gold, 

Nor prize the wamor's meed : 

For one must health and (icace be sold ; 

For one must nations bleed : 

Proud titles, and tlip pomp that dwells 
With rank, can charm not me { 

But thou, amid the cowslip -bells, 

Oh, how I envy thee I 
Alas I in years more bright than these 
I plucked their golden store ; 

And filled, *mid hum of einious bees, 
Basket and pinafore ; 

But now a cloud is m mine eye, 
Wishing what may not be ; 

1 breathe the town’s thick air, and sigh, 
Yes, sigh to roam w/ith thee. 
hlay, Ibid. 
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ANCIENT BOOKSELLING. 


The trade of bookselling seems to have 
been established at Paris and at Bologna in the 
twelfth century: the lawyers and universities 
called it into life. It is very improbable that it 
existed in what we properly call the dark ages. 
Peter of Blois * mentions a book which he had 
bought of a public dealer (a qttodam puhhco 
mangme librorum). But we do not And, I be- 
lieve, many distinct accounts of them till the 
next age. These dealers were denominated, 
“ stationarii^* perhaps from the open stalls at 
which they carried on their business; though 
statio is a general word for a shop in low Latin. 
Tliey appear, by the old statutes of the University 
of Paris, and by those of Bologna, to have sold 
books upon commission; and arc sometimes, 
though not uniformly, distinguished from the 
libra? li — a word which, having originally been 
confined to the copyists of books, was afterwards 
applied to those who traded in them. They 
sold ])arehinent and other materials of writing, 
(which, with us, — though, as far as 1 know, no 
where else, — have retained the name of station- 
ery,) and naturally exercised the kindred occu- 
pations of binding and decorating. They pro- 
bably cmidoyed transcribers ; we find, at least, 
that there was a profession of copyists in the 
universities and in large cities ; and by means 
of these, before the invention of printing, the 
necessary books of grammar, law, and theology, 
were inultiphed to a great extent, for the use 
of students; but with much incorreetness, and 
far more expense than aftenvards. That inven- 
tion put a sudden stop to their honest occupa- 
lioii. But, whatever hatred they might feel to- 
wards the new art, it was in vain to oppose its 
reception ; no party couM be raised in the pub- 
lic against so inanif(‘st and unalloyed a benefit; 
and the copyists, giown by habit fond of books, 
frequently employed themselves in the somewhat 
kindred labour of pressmen. 

The first printers were always booksellers, and 
sold their owrn impressions. Tliese occupations 
were not divided till the early part of the six- 
teenth century. But the risks of sale, at a time 
when learning was by no means general, com- 
bined with the great cost of production, (paper 


SITTINGS FOR 

EIGHTH 

Mt little boy, of three years and a half old, 
came running into my bed-room this morning, 
with the following exclamation, O papa, come 
and see yourself! ” 

llien it is a likeness, thought I, and a good 
one. 

“ Ah, my charming fellow, I wish I could sec 
myself, truly and inqiartially ! ” 


and other materials being very dear,) rendered 
this*a hazardous trade. We have a curious 
petition of Swcynhenji and Pannartz, to Sixtus 
IV., In 1472, wherein they complain of their 
poverty, brought on by printing so many works 
which they h^ not been able to sell. They 
state the number of impressions of each edition. 
Of the classical authors, they had, generally, 
printed two hundred and seventy-five ; of Virgil, 
and the philo.sophical works of Cicero, twice that 
number. In theological publications, the usual 
number of copies bad also been five hundred and 
fifty. The whole number of copies printed was 
twelve thousand four hundred and seventy-five. 
It is possible that experience made other printers 
more discreet in their estimation of the public 
demand. Notwithsitanding the casualties of three 
centuries, it seems, from the great scarcity of 
these early editions which has long existed, that 
the original circulation must have been much 
below the number of copies printed ; as, indeed, 
the complaint of Sweynheim and Pannartz shows. 
The price of books was diminished by four-fifths 
hfter the invention of printing. Chevilher gives 
some instances of a fall in this proportion. But 
not content with such a reduction, the Univendty 
of Paris proceeded to establish a tariff, according 
to which every edition was to be sold, and seems* 
to have set the prices very low. This was by 
virtue of the pierogatives they exerted, as wo 
shall soon find, over the book-trade of the capi- 
tal. The priced catalogues of Colina'us and 
Robert Stephens arc extant, relating, of course, 
to a later period than the present (the fourteenth 
century); but we shall not return to the sub- 
ject. The Greek Testament of Colin.T‘us was 
sold for twelve sons, the Latin for six. The 
folio Latin Bible, printed by Stephens, in lo32, 
might be had for one hundred sous ; a copy of 
the Pandects for forty sous; a Virgil for two 
sous and six deniers ; a Greek Grammar, of Cle- 
iiardus, for two sous ; Demosthenes and iEschi- 
ncs (I know not what edition) fur five sous. It* 
would, of course, be iiecessarj", before we eau 
make any use of these prices, to compare them 
with that of cofu, — Hallam's Literature of 
rope. 


MY PORTRAIT. 


“ Yes, papa, it is yourself.” 

This testimony was corroborated by every other 
person in the family, and of course afforded to all 
much gratification. But, after all, neither the 
mimic canvass, nor the mimic glass, can do more 
than exhibit the shadow, the fleshlcss, speechless, 
lifeless shadow of oneself. Where, and how, ran 
wc find a moral portrait — an image, that shall 
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indeed be the very image of the mind, with its 
passions and affections, and wliatcvci may con- 
duce to form the moral character — a resemblcnce 
so vivid and just that may display and impress 
the truth without the exag^gerations of fancy, or 
the false colourings of self-adulation — a rejdection, 
as ill a glass, of the breathing, reasoning, and 
acting man, by which to dress one’s thoughts? 
The pencil cannot embody the conceptions of 
tile soul, or reveal the motives of the heart } and 
yet these are the important objects of tiie highest 
knowledge and the grounds of a profitable self- 
examinatiotf. 

Probably there ore few persons capable of 
affording the expense, or occupying any station 
of importance in society, who have not at some 
period of their life indulged the wish to have 
their portrait taken ; but there is a step beyond this, 
to which most public men at least have often, it is 
likely, wished to proceed, namely, that of seeing 
some genuine mimicry or imitation of themselves 
in the acts or attitudes of their own particular 
profession, by which they miglit be placed in a 
position to judge of themselves as though they 
were other persons, and yet with the consciousness^ 
they were in a sense both tiic judges and actors.* 
Where is the pleader at the bar, the debater in 
parliament, or the preacher in the pulpit, who has 
jiot desired to see himself represented in his own 
proper character ? Who has not felt an anxiety, 
or would not be gratified or instructed, to hear 
the actual modulations of his own voice, to sec 
the effect of his own manner, or to tiace the 
methods of his own oratory in the discussion of a 
subject, through the reflecting glass of another’s 
acknowledged accuracy of inntatiun? This is 
doubtless an exercKse of art, in many respects 
demonstrably superior even to the noble art of 
painting, were it restricted within i>ropcr bounds 
and applied to its legitimate purpose. It iias 
been, indeed, generally employed for ridicule and 
caricature, and in the absence of the parties 
especially concerned ; but this is only the abuse 
of a power which is manifestly capable of a 
boncflcial application. Let but the successful 
imitator practice in the presence of the individual, 

^ and for the avowed object, at liis own solicitation, 
of affording the materials of useful inquiry and 
observation, and it is not difiicult to perceive 
what advantages might accrue. When the beam 
^is id tile eye, wc overlook it from its immediate 
contact with ourselves ; but let it be extracted, 
and placed aj( a distance for our inspection, and 
it would instantly become apparent and con- 
spicuous. And thus the man who caimot perceive 
an awkward attitude, an ungraceful movement, a 
faulty pronunciation, an ineffective or incon- 
clusive mode of propounding or pursuing a sub- 
ject, might at once become conscious of cither or 
of all these deficiencies, when thus personated and 
presented to view ; and licnce would spring the 
benefit of inducing an aim the correction of 


faults, which otherwise were not seen or imagined 
to exist. Here, too, is an advantage above |he 
mimicry of piuiiting ; because in the practice of 
that art the design is merely to imitate, and there, 
in the perfection of the copy, it ends, for we can- 
not make one hair white or black, or add one cubit 
to our stature j whereas in the present case, the 
direct and moral intention of this self-reduplica- 
tion, or livinff portrait, os I may call it, is to 
furnish the means and suggest the methods of 
self-improvement. Tlic natural figure is fixed 
irrespectively of ourselves and unalterably, and 
the sole end of the painter is to transmit and 
perpetuate it as it is ^ but the accidents of pro- 
fession, as they may be termed, or the methods 
of oratory, are susceptible of continual change, 
and may thus bo studied for the purpose of cor- 
rection. It may be difficult to persuadi* the 
mimic to employ his art for tins express object, 
and sometimes it may bo difficult to persuade 
oursches to sit for this kind of living portrait; it 
iniglit, nc\ ortlieless, be a very useful omployinent, 
and it may bo presumed is not unfrcciuciitly, at 
least as a matter of curiosity, desired. 

It may be deemed a quaint conception, but 
nevertheless is one with which there will pro- 
bably be an extensive sympathy, if another kind 
of portrait were supposed, tlie practical utility of 
which could scarcely be questioned. Let us then 
imagine a sort of shadowing fortli, in living reality, 
of the intellectual powers and moral feelings, so 
that not the corporeal image, but the true and 
proper man, were exhibited to himself. Conceive 
that, apart from the mere buddy or external form, 
the inward character were shown, in the spiritual 
semblance of its faculties, passions, and principles 
— that another, and yet not another, self could bo 
made to appear to one’s own view — to the view, if 
not to the sight, yet of the inward consciousness 
— so tliat the mechanism of thought, the operar 
tion of motives, the workings of the mind, the 
moral apart from tlie inateri^ man, could be as 
distinctly seen as the portrait of the latter is 
made visible on the canvass. Thus should wc 
become capacitated to sue the very soul, and to 
contemplate, in undeniable fact, our inward, men- 
tal, and identical selves ; and were it possible to 
imagine that we could, os it were, stand by, in 
pure and impartial observatiuu of the truth of 
character, to look at this inward portrait, and 
trace at once its accuracy and Its piunful de- 
velopments, it cannot be doubted that the ex- 
amination of this second self migiit be attended 
with manifold and manifest advantages. 

Tliis, however, is not a mere fiction or play of 
fancy. If such a visioned or pictured image of 
oneself be not literally possible, or but just con- 
ceivable as one of the wild imaginings of the 
mind, there are some obvious approaches to 
it which tfic Author of our being has unfolded for 
wKc and bc'iicficial purposes. In that part of the 
mechanism of our minds which wc denominate 
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consciousness, the soul becomes the spectator of 
itself, and views a reflected identity in the very 
glass of truth. So perfect and so powerful is this 
exhibition, by the very law of our nature, that in 
defiance of all attempts to deceive others, and to 
induce them to believe that we are other and 
better than we are, which attempts may be very 
successful, and in defiance too of nil the artifices 
of the mind itself to pcrjdcx its own conscious- 
ness, the very image is there, and the right or 
wrong of the motive or the passion is vividly and 
irresistibly impressed. This inward mirror is so 
placed by the Creator, that no sentiment can 
exist without being reflected by it upon our own 


minds, and no thought or feeling can arise with- 
out, in its egress into action, passing, so to speak, 
this n;fiecting medium. There is, moreover, an 
outwaril gloss which corresponds entirely with 
that within, and throws^ back the imaged con- 
sciousness upon the heart: it is the Scriptures. 
Here human nature is seen in its genuine charac- 
teristics, and every nature or individual for him- 
self may discern the most secret workings of his 
own spiiit ; and surely the correctness and the 
correspondence of these two reflected images, or, 
if )ou please, the accuracy of these two moral 
testimonies, are adapted to impart profitable and 
varied instruction. X. 


. LETTER.WR1TING. 


“ The Polite Letter-writer,^* and “ Every Man 
Ills on n Coi respondent,** 1 have ne\ cr read. They 
arc doubtless two bewitching books, able to traus- 
lorm any stick of a gentlemen into at least a 
tlirec-penny post. 1 am the more particular in 
distlanning all knowledge of these letterary an- 
tliors, as 1 would not my reading iniblic should 
imagine me guilty of pkigiarism. IJelicvo me, I 
am (juite virtuous. 

Something I liave to say touehlng most sorts 
of letU'is — not all. For instance, 1 have nothing 
to say of lawyers’ letters, tliose peremptory “ how 
doiityou do’s,” Cliarons of Fleet-diteh, pnrvejors 
of broad and \vatcr, whose words run Ihrougli the 
heart corkscrew -wise, outi.igmg a tidbit at the 
t.dde, and mixing aloes in onr wine : — tliej cannot 
reach me, — I am oft', away from tln' laud of 
Cl edit — no dun can knock at my dooi, — we deal 
for ready money only. For the same reason 1 
am silent about tailors’ cross-legged scrawls, 
coming like a needle at the wiiid-up of one’s 
(Jliristmas merriment, telling us, modest, hurrying 
rogues, they have “a small bill to make up by 
Saturday next,” and “ hoping for future favours.” 
1 wear my own coat! A man, out of Untain, may 
live as happy as Job ; for recollect Job had no 
debts. Nor will 1 speak of the letters oi great 
men deceased, golden authors, or tinselled au- 
thorities: they speak for themselves. Nor of 
mercantile letters — yes, they must have their due ; 
fur they upliold our comniercc, and commerce 
upholds our brave old England, and all her old 
incumbrances — Alas! poor England! By the head 
of Hermes, though most interesting compositions 
to pursy exchangers and young ledger-students, 
they are unworthy of his votaries! Ills other 
votaries, thieves and pickpockets, can surely 
write better — tlioiigh not to my knowledge: for- 
tunately for society at large, and perhaps fur my- 
self, 1 have no correspondence with these “ gen- 
tlemen of the shade, minions of the muon.” But 
look at their every day, or rather their every 
night language : is it not fanciful ? While they 
decorate their theft of linen from a hedge with 


the cant expression of,“ nimming the snow,” with 
many other similar snatches at jlbetry, 1 cannot 
forbear, in an imaginative point of view, placing 
them far above Mercury’s humbler servants. To 
make short work, I divide merchants into two 
classes— the laconic and the flummery. Here is 
a specimen of the first : — 

“ (Icntlemen. Your’s ninth received. Con- 
tents noted. Arrived, Jennyy Saunders. She 
cleared the Custom-house yesterday. Her hams 
not yet landed. Hope they are in good condi- 
tion. Enclosed last price-current. Since which 
a spirit in the rum market. Wines, best, run off 
quickly. LoaUhcaiy. Copper very dull. Tin 
plates look lively. Much done in tdlow. Wax 
sticks on hand. Feathers, goose, are down. Skins 
do not get off. Great demand for hemp by the 
Goveinment. Coffee, very good, this raoniing. 
with sundry parcels of sugar, eagerly sought after. 
Our Exeliaiige, one half, has fallen. Money 
scarce, and then'fure great difficulty with bills. 
Bristles rising. We are, Gentlemen, &c.” 

Tlic otlier style's “tedious as a king,” and I 
cannot “ find in iny heart to bestow it all on your 
worsliips.” It generally contains advice of a 
bill being drawn, and rings a boli-major, as thus : 
— ** Honour to acknowledge your esteemed 
favour — ^liave the honour to transmit — valued on 
your respected house in favour of our esteemed 
and valuable friend — not doubting but your re- 
spected house w ill favour us by duly honouring 
— and, with the most perfect esteem and respect, 
we have the honour to be," &c. • 

\Vhat a relief to turn from such perpetrations! 
Come let us talk of servant-maids. Their let- 
ters are always worth something to tflcmselves* 
or others, as they have neither time nor postage 
to throw away. They w'rite only when a passion 
becomes too restless to stay within doors. 1 take 
great interest in their unskilful attempts to throw 
a veil over their impatience. Bad grammar, and 
worse spi'lhng, a clumsy folding up, eccentric 
splashings of thimble-scaling, and an upside down 
direelion, are, to many persons, their chief re- 
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commendations ; though, to my mind, these are 
no more than the scenery and dresses to a good 
comedy ; they “ hold, as *t were, a mirror up to 
nature,"— a crooked one, 1 grant. Hero‘ I see 
many follies, mixed nritk their share of goodness 
and sometimes without, making odd faces as they 
peep through our language inrngs. The purchase 
of a new bonnet, with Mrs. Mansby's assurance 
**it is the prettiest thing she ever made, and be* 
sides that, she has not a bit more of tlic stuff," 
is followed by challenging, per post, her former 
fellow-servant to make holiday some day next 
week; and thus, at a trifling expense, vent is 
given to the exuberance of that vanity without a 
becoming share of which neither a scullion nor a 
princess would look half so charming. In an 
affair of jealousy, when she writes to the crony 
friend of a rival, that she intends for evermore 
to have done with Mr. Jemmy, because she 
knows he keeps low and disagreeblc acquaint- 
ances,— how Innocent is her revenge compared 
to the cruel and ignorant Roxana’s ! When I 
read Molly’s wrathful story of some vail or pci- 
quisite being unjustly witheld from her share of 
the kitchen spoils, and observe her anger exhaust- 
ing itself as her fingers become weary of the pen, 
I connot but lament that Thetis did not teach 
her son to rend and write, and thus have saved a 
whole Iliad of fury and slaughter, though it were 
pity to lose the poem. Whnt a blessed invention is 
the post, whether twopenny, general, or foreign ! 
It carries off, by a thousand invisible cliaiuiels, 
like the system of underground draining, half 
the disorders of tlie human heart. Let every one 
write down his worst, instead of putting it into 
practice. A spiteful scrawl cannot well do much 
liann in the world ; wliile, on the otlier hand, a 
sheet of paper full of kindness docs infinite good 
to all parties. One of this last description lately 
fell into my hands, from a cook at Canterbury to 
her old uncle. She enclosed — kind soul! — a tivo 
pound note, saved from her quarter’s wages; said 
a thousand affectionate things, and, after wishing 
hiin many happy days, she — ^what think you? — 
she quoted Shakspeare I — May giulncss and 
you feel up one moniment." Thomson’s Sea- 
son’s laying in the window-seat of a cottage ims 
been pronounced sufficient evidence of the poet’s 
fame ; but what is that compared to being quoted 
by a Canterbury cook ? Tlicre is another species 
‘of kind-hearted letter-writing, where servant-maids 
almost equal their too susceptible mistresses; 
but this falls into the next division of iny subject, 

' and, indeed, I am ashamed of having neglected 
it so long. 

Love-letters — here’s a theme I In the first 
place, let every one beware of counterfeits, for 
such are abroad. Few genuine ones are to be 
had for love, and none for money. Finely 
wrought compliments, an epigrammatic stjle, or 
apy thing that looks like great caic and study, 
is tt sure proof of heiesy— that rogue is thinking 


of the girl’s money. Raptures and complaints, 
sprinkled with something stolen from Ovid or 
Moore, and crow-quillod on the best gilt-edge, 
are enough to startle the virtue of any considerate 
young lady. Folks cannot be too cautious. There 
is another sort of love writing, much in vogue in 
this our philosophic age, downright profanation, 
taking upon itself to prove that Cupid has found 
out a new cut to the heart, — ^namely, by sending 
his arrows first through the brain ; it makes me 
wince to think of it. Such letters are treatises 
on preternatural history. These sedate persona, 
wlio generally wear flannel nightcaps, because 
the head should be kept warm, and Angola socks 
fur winter wear, because the damp is so bad for 
the feet — these mock heroic gentry, I say, abso- 
lutely assert there can be no true love, cxcejit 
what is founded on the qualities of the mind. 
At first, as they argue, it must be no more than 
simple esteem, till, ripened into a softer feeling 
by a similarity of taste, and a congeniality of sen- 
timent in matters of religion and morality, it 
haply attains to something the value of — a jiluiii 
gold ring and the parson’s blessing. A very coni- 
fortahle doctrine for those with whom it is impos- 
sible to fall in love. Just as if Romeo and Juliet 
ever thought of mure than one sentiment in each 
other’s breast; and their love was truer than 
metaphysics. 1 must quit such a subject— flesh 
and blood can’t bear it. Now for a hint at wbat 
is more to the purpose. It is no such difficult 
matter to distinguish between truth and hypocrisy 
in these afi’airs, as some old people imagine. For 
the benefit of the rising generation, liere arc a 
few infallible signs of an unfeigned passion. Let 
them always bear in mind that obscurity is the 
grand point. There ought to be so restless a 
confusion in the lover, that, far from its being 
necessary his mistress should find his letter in- 
telligible, he should be, after an hour's respite, 
incapable of explaining his own meaning: it is 
quite sufficient if be thought he undenstoud him- 
self nt the time. If thou art guilty of a pretence 
to the drowsiness of reason, “ there is no more 
faith in thee than in a stewed prune.” Tfiis is a 
general rule, and as the style is inimitable, there 
can be no fear of deception. Any attempt, though 
a flurried one, at sense or connexion of sentences, 
is fatal. Again, a constant interchange of the 
sublime and the bathos is indispensable ; together 
with certain usual epithets of endearment, in 
endless repetition ; and, here and there, a lively 
idea of dying. To uninterested persons such 
effusions may appear insipid, and probably silly, 
but their opinion is of no importance. In fact, 
to the parties themselves, if they ever happen to 
fall out of love, they will certainly be as little 
amusing as a physician’s prescriptions to his 
patient just happily recovered from a fever. Let 
nut iiiy readers, fair ones 1 mean, imagine I en- 
tertain any disrespectful notions of love, or that 
my temper is soured by a parcel of billets-doux 
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returned on my hands. All my intention is, to 
shovr that the young blooming god ought not to 
expose himself in black and white. 

iiatC'letters ought not to come next, yet, for 
the sake of variety, they are welcome. These, 
whether expressed iii reproaches or threats, con- 
tempt or indignation, are wonderfully energetic. 
Of all passions, anger is the most eloquent. It 
is easier to say a cruel thing than a kind one. 
Milton's devils talk better than his angels. It 
is more difficult for love to express itself in 
words, because it has so much to say; while 
hatred can utter its heart full in a breath, and 
afterwards expatiate on the strength of its own 
inspiration. An angry man, aird a good one at 
the same time, always writes more bitterly than 
he would have spoken ; this, at first Sight, seems 
unaccountable, as the comparatively slow motions 
of the pen must give him the more time fur 
reflection , but 1 am convinced the cause of this 
excess arises fiom having a blank piece of paper 
bcfoic him instead of a human countenance, 
which latter must be very bad indeed not to 
nw.ik('u some remorse. The greatest provoca- 
tion to write a hate-letter is in answer to a trea- 
cherous friend, who still addresses you through- 
out in the kindest manner, with a “iny dear 
sir,” at the hegiiinmg, and ends with a “ yours, 
most sineercly.” In this case it may be excus- 
able to dip your pen in gull ; but will that do 
any good ? On the contrary, it is more noble, 
more manly, to pay respect even to the ashes 
of friendship. 

Now arc a sw'arm of notes, like gnats, buzzing 
about me, all claiming attention to their several 
merits. One without a seal, yet pretending to 
the title of a letter, boasts of introducing strange 
gentlemen to one another. A second makes 
wary inquiries about the “ cleanliness, sobriety, 
and honesty ” of a housemaid, foutmaii, or cook. 
Then a crowd of borrowers perplex me, by re- 
questing the loan of a fish-kettle, or the last 
canto of “ Don .Tuan,” or a trifle to be repaid in 
a fortnight. And, lastly, a very agreeable one 
offers to bribe me with an invitation to dinner. 
1 cannot possibly accept it. 

At length 1 arrive at what my fingers have 
been aching to come at — ^letters from a friend ; 
or, if the world will allow it, from many friends. 
In my opinion, friendship can best express itself 
by the pen ; from which alone, the closest friend- 
ships have sometimes originated. ** Tlic plea- 
sure of society among friends,” La Bruyere tells 
us, ** is cultivated by a resemblance of opinions 
on points of morality, and by some difference 
of taste in the sciences.” Yet this plea.surc may 
exist in parties who can separate for ever without 
much regret; while that honest, glowing senti- 
ment, of all others the least selfish, never so 
thrills in our hearts as when our friend writes to 
us ; and it must be often, and in all his moods, 
in his hopes and i'eais, in hi:> joys and sorrows; 


not the careless correspondence between two 
worthy gentlemen in adjoining counties, when a 
day’s ride, or haply a walk, can bring them face 
to face. No ; the lett?’* must have been long 
on the road, must be stamped with a foreign 
post-mark, to make it precious ; or with an Eng- 
lish stamp, to him w'ho is called " the foreigner,” 
wliercver he travels away from his endeared 
associates. It is enough to make sweet the 
pain of actual banishment. Let those who live 
out of their own country describe, if they cani 
the emotion they feel as they burst the seal of 
such a letter. " 

It is a frequent complaint with those at home, 
that the one abroad does not write so often as 
he ought. I suspect there is little justice in 
it. The one abroad will hardly fail, until wearied 
out by neglect ; he will be wise enough to bait 
Ins hook. The fact *is, (and wf^y conceal it ?) 
there is manual labour, time occupied, and no 
small resolution requisite, to fill a sheet of paper 
in a minute character, which, every one knows, 
is expected between friends ; and these are the 
sole reasons of their deferring it from day to day, 
with an evil worrying conscience, till at last they 
arc often ashamed of writing. I never have put 
faith in the phrase of “ the pleasure of writing to 
you,” as I invariably find it used by the worst 
correspondents; it is a lying bit of civility. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more delightful than to 
stroll about the fields, filling up an imaginary 
letter; but when we sit at our desks to turn it 
into reality, it becomes downright work, and is 
cheerfully performed, solely because it is the 
means of getting another in return. Besides, an 
absentee, if he happens to be remiss, should be 
treated with charity ; he requires evidently more 
attention than those left behind. Tliey have 
their ordinary occupations and associations ; they 
miss but a single •link in the chain ; a traveller 
has torn hnnsidf from all. Again, this feeling 
must not be omitted in tlic balance : — lie who is 
at a distance has better grounds for the suspicion 
of being forgotten, while his friends havg an 
a.ssurance that he cannot possibly forget his 
home. 

Some there are whose labours might be spared ; 

I have long ceased to encourage them. They 
fill the first page with apologies for not having 
answered me earlier; this is worse than th(^ 
silence. The next thing is, to echo every cir- 
cumstance 1 have related for their amusement ; 
and-sl|Hir sentences, one after the otiaer, set oi^t 
withr^ your account of” — “ how delighted you 
must have been when " I envy the journey 
you had from ”— ** as, you observe, the climate 
must be”— and (to on to the end of the chapter; 
and this they call answering me. Then follow 
loving remembrances from all the family, sever- 
ally and collectively; and they finish with an- 
other apology, far more reasonable than the first, 
for having ** troubled me with so much non- 
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sense.** There are others who fly off into the 
opposite extreme. To execute something worthy 
of being sent across the channel, and# of the 
postage, is to them a serious matter— ^uite an 
undertaking. They te^e their brains for a flt 
subject, ponder on the best things that may be 
said upon it, and send you, not a letter, but an 
intolerable essay. A few general rules may be of 
use : the principal one is, as in conversation, to 
keep in mind the taste and character of the pcr> 
son to whom you arc writing. It is always folly 
to assertion have '* really nothing to say,** unless 
it is your belief you would remain dumb in his 
company. Never touch on politics to one who 
cares pot for a newspaper ; indeed, it is well to 
omit lliem on every occasion, as they read better 
in print. With a matter-of-fact man, you must 
ima^ne yourself in a witness-box ; no exi^gcra- 
tion, nothing ^gurative, \ would not trust a 
metaphor ; he may be confused, or misled, or, 
what is worse, suspect you intend to impose upon 
him. You have no small advantage in address- 
ing a literary man : with him every thing is in- 
teresting that is worth telling ; however, news 
of new books, or of a very old one, ought to 
occupy a considerable space. To a lady, young 
or old, a story is acceptable ; and let it be spiced 
with love. By-the-bye, 1 have to beg pardon of 
the ladies for not having yet said a word about 
them. Perhaps, as they have so constantly been 
praised for their skill in letter-writing, it appeared 
to me a work of supererogation. 1 assure tbcin 
that, were the world entirely composed of ladies, 
a gentleman — and then he must be the man in 
the moon— would know better than to drop any 
instructions on this point. It is .said the reason 
of their excelling i.s, that they write as they talk. 
I insist upon it, their writing is superior; at 


least, that their pens run on like their tongues 
in their pleasantest and happiest moods. Then 
— a great rccomincndation to a traveller — they 
have the art of bringing to one’s mind home, 
more than con any master of a house; every 
word breathes of their own atmosphere, till it is 
diflicult to believe you can be at so great a dis- 
tance. — Surely I am only next door! After 
what I have thus said publicly, 1 trust 1 shall be 
rewarded — secretly, if they prefer it; and no 
doubt this will increase the number of my fair- 
handed correspondents. Men’s letters are, for 
the most part, of too stubborn a nature ; they 
will nut bend to putty circumstances ; or, if they 
do, it is but a kind of Dutch painting — they either 
omit them altogether, or point them with an 
awkward minuteness, lca\iiig nothing to the 
imagination. “ In your next describe your pre- 
sent sitting-room ” — were the few words which 
made me feel the force of the writer’s friciidshii», 
and the interest he took in all that concerned 
me, far more than a very long sentence which 
preceded it, where he expros.s‘ed liis regret at 
our being separated. Of all letters, the most 
magical in their effect arc those written in a 
state of pure cnjoyiuent, full of high animal spi- 
rits. Sorrows will have their way, and it is lit 
tlicy should , but if we are liappy, why not inal o 
it aiipear ? The gravest pliiloM)i)licr can, if he 
chooses, clap on his wig with the hind ])uit 
before; and bis profotindest thoughts will lose 
nothing in being uttered with a laugh. So gieiit 
an epicuie in this science as I am, could give 
as many receipts as tfiat kitchcn-favouiite, Dr. 
Kitchener. But at this moineiit 1 nui all impa- 
tience ; the }»ost aiuved an lioiu ago, and the 
trea.sures oi the leutheiii bug must by tins time 
be sorted. 


THE SABBATH IN SWEDEN. 

{FromRae Wilson's Travels in Nonvatf, Sweden, Finland, and Renmat k.) 


It is deeply to be lamented, that in a country 
released from the darkness and superstition of 
Catholicism, and where the principles of Protest- 
antism and Lutheranism fonn a fundamental 
article of the constitution, so little attention 
sj^ouid be paid to what I humbly conceive the 
proper observance of the Sabbath ; and that the 
inhabitants are to little aware how widely this is 
(^t variance with the rules of that faith which 
they profess, and the praetiice of their brethren 
in England, Scotland, Germany, and other parts 
where the blessed light of the Reformation is 
allowed to shine forth with such unrivalled lustre. 
It is true that divine service is performed hi the 
different churches on that day; yet the shops 
are allowed, to remain open, carts and carriages 
passing along during divine service, tradespeople 
.ga^ng after their callings, and strolling about as 


on any other day. In the afternoon 1 could 
discover no difference between the capital of 
Sweden and that of rrunce in this respect, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, tliat in tiie former the amuse- 
ments and exhibitions were more calculated for 
the lower orders than on other days. The pub- 
lic-houses are crowded, pleasure-boats full of 
people swarm on the waters, and Ashing parties 
arc seen along the banks ; in short, there is a 
complete “ turn out,” or general stir among the 
inhabitants, who arc all in search of amusement. 
On the Admiralty Island, opposite the palace, 
where arc public walks, are found houses of 
entertainment, and bands of music, nay, dis- 
charges of artdlcry. The theatre is also thrown 
open, where 1 observed just os great a pressure 
for admittance as in Catholic countries. It is 
impussiblo to reconcile such a flagrant disregard 
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for tlie Sabbath with Protestant piinciplos and a 
due respect for the ordinances of revelation itself, 
ill which the great God, who allowed his de- 
pendent creatures six days for the arrangement 
of their worldly concenis, claimed the seventh 
as peculiarly his own, calling upon them to keep 
this day, not in part, but the whole of it, and 
that in a holy and devout manner. In the words 
of .an apostle, ** he that regardeth the day, rc- 
gardeth it unto the Lord ; he that regardeth not 
tlie day, to the Lord he doth not regard it” 
Such a violation of the seventh day of the week 
most unquestionably calls aloud for correction, 
and for the strenuous cxci lions of those ministers 
of religion on whom so higli*a responsibility for 
the care of souls devolves. Let not, I entreat, 
my testimony alone be taken .as an ^ulhority for 
the fact : the reader is only solicited to question 
any one person who has travelled in this country, 
whether that respect due to tlie Sabbath-day is 
paid to it as in Ihitain, or in that solemn manner 
in which the Almighty himself has commanded, 
in the imperishable jingo of revelation; and 1 
am perfectly convinced ho will find the f.ict con- 
lirmed. At the same time, I do admit it is laid 
(low'll, that a diflerciit mode of calculation has 
been adopted in Sweden, ami the Sabbath is 
considered to begin on Satin day night, at six 
o’clock, «iid to end at the same hour on Sund.iy. 

Now', on this I w'ould remark, that if the 
seventh day is to he admitted by Christians as 
“ the Rahhalh of the Lord their God,” it ought 
to he guarded against invasion ; and it necessa- 
rily follows, that any part of the preceding has 
not the least connexion with this day, or vice 
1 frm ; but the Sabbath must be understood to 
eommence .alter the expiiation of the sixth day. 
Oil the other hand, if Sunday is to commence 
fioin six o’clock, or .any other hour, on the last 
day of the w'cek, and to be finished at the same , 


hour on the first, when the Sabbath is totally at 
an end, and the remaining six hours of that day 
to pcrtjpin to Monday, — by this calculation three 
days are confounded that ore totally distinct. 
Such a principle, 1 apprehend, can be considered 
ill no other light than an arrangement adapted 
for the accommodation of man himself, or, in 
other words, to aff&rd him time for pleasure the 
moment public service in chuVeh is finished ; in 
fine, it must be evident that the whole of tlie 
seventh day must be considered as the Christian 
Sabbath, and, consequently, a period of time that 
ought not to be diverted from its true purpose, 
and so disposed of in order to meet the taste of 
tlic creature, but to be exclusively set apart as 
a day of rest and devout contemplal^n, and 
altogether distinct from those allowed for busi- 
ness or pleasure by the Almighty. He claims 
the whole of the seveath as exclusively his own, 
and requires it to be sanctified, not only in com- 
memoration of his having accomplished the glo- 
rious work of creation, during six, and resting on 
the seventh, which lie hallowed, but to keep alive 
in the mind of men the glorious resurrection and 
a<(ccnsion of the groat Redeemer of our world. 
Admitting, however, the Swedish plan to be 
proper in itself, I can in truth aver, that I took 
p.articular pains to discover whether any part of 
the evening of Saturday was marked by pecu- 
liar solemnities ; but I could not perceive tliis 
in any one respect whatever, either by the sound 
of church-bells, the shops being shut up, or any 
degree of tranquillity in the streets. On the 
whole, if we admit the full force of the language 
of the word of God, that its righteousness “ ex- 
altcth a nation,” so, on the other hand, indul- 
goacc and frivolity, amusement and dissipation, 
on this most sacred of all days, must he consi- 
dered ill no other light than that of di'grad- 
ing it* . 


REVIEW. 


THE tJONTROVERSY BETWEEN DRS. PRICE AND PRIESTLEY ON THE MATERIALITY-OP 

mND. 


Tub names of Priestley and Price arc intimately 
associated with ideas of noLb and revolutions. 'J'lic yells 
of liu* lUnuingham mob. and the thunder of Butke’s 
niul*’.‘'iia8, still sound in our ears with appalling 
violence. But amid tlieac humiliating recollections we 
are soothed and thrilled, by seeing our two philoso- 
phers retiring from the boisterous contentions of 

* In no country that I have visited, is there, perhaps, 
a more strict regard paid to the Sabbath than m Soitlnud. 
A succession of Acts were mode by the parliaments, 1503, 

15721, 15il3, 1661, 1663, 1696, to enfoico a proper observ- 
ance of It. Such was the anxiety to prevent jiorBons from 
even travelling on that day, that there is nn Act of the 
' General Assombly of the chiiruh — tbu higlicsl ocrlcsiosticnl 
court in the kingdom — 19th .Tuly, 1619, cxpix'ssly dccku- 
iiig that [wrsons who have occasion to moke join iiu}h should 
' e obliged to produce “ testimonials from tbu pl.ucwlie 
they rested on that day, when tlioy were from hoipc, &c , i 
to their ministers." Farther, by an net of parliament ! 


politics, to “ bent together the ample field of science,” 
and to seek that truth, which, in the language of n 
writer too little read, (1 Esdras iv. .38,) is “the 
strength, kingdom, power, and majesty of all ages.” 
Waiving, however, oil further remarks on the circum- 
stantials of this well-known controversy, and tliil 
amiable spirit in which it was conducted, perhaps our 

,16th of Juno, 1646, it is enactwl that “ skippop or sailors 
'who begin any voyage, or loose ships, barks, or boats on« 
tlio Sabbath, are to bo censured." Even abstaining wil- 
fully from divine service on Sabbath was punished by s 
fine of twenty shillings being imposed , and if the person 
WHS unable to pay, ho was to bo exposed in the public 
storks. 

In the seventh century, St. Theodore, archbishop of Can- 
tu bury, laid down sovenil regulations to the Churoh for a 
I observance in England of this day. Among others, 
he commanded that jicrsons were not to put to sea, ride, 
or travel m any manner, ualoss to churcb," 
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nadon will allow ua to oflTer a few general observa- 
tions on this much'litigated question, relating to the 
materiality, or immateriality, of the human mind. 

Bven Dr. Priestly, wc bokeve, admits that, notwith- 
standing the ceaseless changes that take pl^ in our 
bodies, there is still a souething within us that re- 
tains a feeling of identity, through all the vicissitudes 
of infancy, manhood, and old age ; and, likewise, that 
there is in the machinery of our constitution, a con- 
vergence of sensatiopB, ideas, and emotions, as to a 
common focus, so as that it is the $ame nmethinff which 
sees, hears, understands, believes, doubts, loves, hates, 
admires, despises, &o. The product of these ad- 
missions may tints expressed: Man possesses a 
permanent, sensitive, and living something, which, 
though it resides in the body, is as distinct from it, 
** as is the swimmer from the flood.” Let us then, 
for argument’s sake, call that something spirit,” 
and the tenement it occupies ” matter.” We must 
have some names, (and no matter what they are,) 
otherwise we could not speak about them. 

Let not the reader be startled, when we thus affirm, 
at the outset, that the easenm of matter and of spirit 
may be admitted Ito be identical, without at all afiect- 
ing the question before us. The term ” essentia,” is 
said to have been coined by Cicero, but it never ob- 
tained general currency till the schoolmen introduced 
it into their vocabulary, and gave it a prominence in 
all their metaphysical writings. Locke speaks of two 
kinds of essences, the nominal, and the real. By the 
former is meant the idiosyncrasies of an object, or 
those peculiar and distinguishing qualities which 
characterise it as aseparatc existence ; or, in short, those 
very circumstances in which it differs from every thing 
else, and by which it obtains an independent individu- 
ality. The term ” real essence” is employed to denote 
the radical elements or principal attributes of a thing ; 
or that which belongs to every such thing, at all times 
and under all circumstances, in such a way that tiic 
mind cannot conceive any thing prior thereto : it is 
that which, with reference to its subject, presupposes 
nothing, but yet is itself presupposed in all its quali- 
ties ; or, in short, it is that intangible, indiscernible, 
and indescribable something which constitutes the 
ultimate basis, or substratum, of every essential and 
accidental, or of every primary and secondary attri- 
bute. 

But, leaving this for a moment, there is another 
remark we wish to bring in apposition with it ; it is 
this, — matter and spirit are known unto us only as the 
permanent subjects of certain phenomena, and those 
phenomena are known only by their rcsultauts on our 
own consciousness. We cannot, therefore, define 
eith.r matter or spint, otherwise than by describing 
the properties of the one, and the functions of the 
other ; or, rather, we cannot even describe such pro- 
perties or functions, but fix words or arbitrary marks 
for their effects upon our owm minds. In fact, our 
absolute knowledge is limited to the phenomena of our 
individual consciousness. If, therefore, we are asked — 
u.jrh 8 t is matter? we can only say-— it is that which (to 
us) necessarily associates in itself certain ideas, desig- 
nated solidity, extension, &c. And if wc are asked — 
What is spirit ? We can only answer, in the same 
way, — it is that which (to us) necessarily associates 
in itself certain ideas which we call thought, feeling, 
&c. The former is merely an arbitrary name, given to 
a certain aggregation of ideas of certain qualities ; and 
the latter is an equally arbitrary name, given to a cer- 
tain other aggregation of other qualities or projicrties. 

Here, however, it is important to observe, an ele- 
mentary principle of our nature renders it impossible 
for ns to believe that qualities can exist in isolated in- 
dependence. We know that matter is not mere extension 
or colour, &c. ; we know that mind is not mere 
thought or feeling, Ac. ; the conclusion, therefore, is 


inevitable, that there exist somehow, and somewhere, 
certain substrata, to which such properties are an- 
nexed, or in which they inhere. Of these substrata, 
in themselves, wc can form no idea whatever, unless 
indeed it be the simple one of extetenee ; on which 
supposition, the essences of all things would be iden- 
tical ; so that, as far as our actual qp/ireAeaston ex- 
tends, the substratum of spirit is virtu^y the same as 
the substratum of matter; because, in fact, each 
amounts only to a certain indefinable ultimate concep- 
tion, to which separate classes of subordinate con- 
ception are attached. In the one case, this ultimate 
conception receives a series of certain a 4 juncta ; and 
in the other case, it receives another series of certain 
other adjuncts; and these adjuncts give to the re- 
spective agglomerates a generic difference of nature 
and of character. Eyen granting, then, the basis or 
ultimate conception to be the some in both, still as it 
18 to the moikfication of that, combined with various 
subordinate ideas, that we gives the names ” matter ” 
and ” spirit,*” the names have meanings perfectly 
distinct ; indeed, so distinct, that considering them as 
representatives of complex ideas, they have no element 
in common, excepting the simple idea of the attribute 
of betny. Admitting, therefore, that mud, sunbeams, 
and souls, ore but diflerent combinations of properties, 
attached to iiie same parent eubatratum, it is obviously 
quite as jiropcr to say that a siiuiiram is but a refined 
tpecies of nitid, as that spirit is but a refined species 
of matter ; or, to put it in a more mathematical form, 
let a certain rombinatiou of qualities be called A, and 
anotiier combination of different qimhtics B ; then, 
whatever the foundation of these separate combin.!- 
tions, A is no more B, than R is A, or X Y Z, Ac. 

Perhaps, however, our meaning will be more clearly 
understood if wc place it in a different light. This, 
therefore, we shall attempt, as far as possible, to pre- 
vent misapprelietibiun. Words arc not lung more than 
arbitrary signs or representations of our own concep- 
tions, having no direct relation to things as they aic m 
themselves. I.et mutter and spirit be thought of os 
you jilcase, the words stand for nothing more than 
agglomerates of our own ideas, so that the difference 
or identity of their meaning mubt correspond with 
the difference or identity of the conceptions they are 
employed to express. He whose mind is so funned 
that in the complex idea denoted by *' matter,” he 
finds the same governing elements as in the e(|ually 
complex idea denoted by *' spirit,” has, in reality, but 
one idea for the two representatives ; so that, to him, 
spirit is btrictly material, and matter is stiictly sju- 
ritual. 

In consequence of the language of jihilosophers, that 
wc know nothing of objects, excipt their properties, 
we are apt to impose upon ourselves, by fancying that 
we understand all about the said properties ; whereas, 
m reality, we know nothing more of the properties 
immediately, than of the substrata to which they are 
annexed. To us, tlie term “property” is nothing 
more than the symbol of a certain idea : there u, 
doubtless, an efficient cause ab extra to suggest the 
idea; but what that cause is, human sagacity con 
never discover. We can take cognixance of it only as 
a phenomenon of consciousness. Take divisibility 
os an instance : there is of course an extrinsic cause,— 
our constitution, as rational beings, compels us to be- 
lieve this ; at the same time, it is evident to us, “ divi- 
sibility” is but a conception of our own coining. Now, 
here the question is, can this conception of divisibikty 
be involved in tiie more complicated conception of 
spirit? If not, as all will allow to be the ease, there 
comes the inquiry, — ^is that fact a sufficient reason for 
placing the aggregation of ideas, involving divisibility, 
railed *' matter,” and the other aggregation of ideas, 
not involving divisibility, called “ spirit,” under dif- 
ferent divisions among the objects of knowledge ? After 
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all, then, it is simply a question of claBsification-~a 
rlaHsification of onr own combinations of our own 
conceptions. 

But let us iUnstrate this by a few ezam])lea : We 
And ourselves surrounded by myriads of objects, which 
have many and obvious features of agreement and dis- 
agreement ; and, according to our perception (or, as 
Dr. Brown calls it,/wHiijr) of their agreement or dis- 
agreement, we arrange them under separate classes, 
e. ff. There are many objects which have four legs : 
all these, however they may differ in other respects, 
we gronp together under the term “ quadrupeds 
but there are many others which have only two legs : 
and these, however they may differ among one an- 
other, we designate “bipeds.” Now, although quad- 
1 upeds and bijieds confessedly have many properties 
ill rommon, (that is, they excite similar ideas in us,) 
c. existence, colour, &c. ; still as long as our principle 
of classiAcation is recognised, it is of no consequence 
whether the principle be a good one or otherwise, no 
one will say that a biped is a quadruped, *or yet that a 
quadruped is but a reAned species of biped. Ag.iin, 
we see a certain object, which contains u cci'tam de- 
gree of heat, exliibits a certain colour, and will ignite 
combustibles, &.C.; this we call “Arc*” we likewise see 
another object, which possesses a ceitam other degree 
of heat, evhibits a certain other colour, and will even 
extinguish Are, &c. ; this we cull “ water.” Yet 
although Arc and water have many elements in com- 
mon, e. ff., existence, CAtension, tkc., no one will 
say that water is Are, or that Arc is but a rcAned 
sjict ICS of water. Once more • there are many objects 
mound us which exliihit the properties of extension, 
&,c., without thought 5 all these, liowever vaiioiis, we 
rail “matter.” There are otheis whicli exhibit the 
piopcrties of thought and fctling, i/tc , without e\- 
tcnsiou; and these, however they may difler among 
themselves, we call “ spirit ” Now then, be it re- 
membered, the aggregation of ideas, d<*noted by 
“ matter,” has but one kmwn feature 111 cuiitinon with 
the aggregation denoted by “ spirit,” namely, simple 


entity. And aa it is with tiie known properties alone 
we have to do, otherwise the words would symbolise 
unknotm, that is to say, no ideas, whatever principle 
of clasSTAcation be adopted, it is absurd to say tliat 
^nrit or mnd is materiid. 

It appears to us, therefoiA, that by a proper analysis, 
this long-agitated controversy may be shown to be 
mere logomachy. Let the mateiialiats point out but 
one definite qudity which theyvrould ascribe to i^ind, 
and then we shall have a legitimate question to debate, 
as to whether or not that be appropriable. If they 
predicate extension, or Agure, or colour, &c., we shall 
know how to cope with them ; but while they adhere 
to alternated generalities, they are placed beyond the 
reach of argument. ^ 

After all that Dr. Priestley has said about matter, as 
consisting of nothing but attractions and repulsions, it 
must still be admitted that matter and spirit are different 
species of attractions andrepulsions; or at least radically 
different modificaiiom of such attractions and repul- 
sions. Let it be granted that in all their properties they 
differ in into, except being, (if being can be called a pro- 
perty,) and we care littld by wbat na|pes they may be 
called. If any one thinks these appellations should 
be tiansferred, let him do so: let that which is ex- 
tended be called “ spirit,” and that which thinks be 
sailed “matter;” yet even then, the terms should 
not be used iDdiscrimiiiately ; or, if he pleases, let him 
assume that entity is the essence of both matter and 
ind, (an assumption, by the bye, perfectly gratui- 
tous,) still, as matter is one modiAcation of that entity, 
and nund another, and as these modiAcd totalities are 
generally diAVreiit, or rather in most respects are dia- 
metrically opposite, we repeat, that to aay the human 
minrZ is tnatrnal, is a glaring contradiction in terms. 

We have been led to these icmarks by glancing over 
a recent publication, whose object is to show “ the 
matcridliBin of the mind that woik, however, is so 
impK'gnatcd with the lowest scurrility, that we shall 
•ot sloop to mention its name, — for it is beneath the 
dignity of refutation. F. F» 


MORNING. 


TiTRONiiD on a radiant cloud of golden light, 

The rosy-fingcrcd morn iidcs up the sky, 

Ghtteiing with gems insufft inbly bright, 

'Mid the pale glory of her forolu ad high. 

Over hci shilling car the fairy hours. 

With silver wings, lu aiiy circles fly, 

Bidding the fragrunt winds go forth and sigh 
Tluir waking music to the bleeping flowers. 

Perched in the covcits of their leafy bowcr«, 

The hlirili-voiced niiiistrcN wiig their nintni lay, 

And dewdrops, coloured by the sun’s jiurc ray, 

Fall from the waxing boughs in pearly bhowers. 

The streamlet wakes anew his mellow song, 

As 'mid the daisied banks he glides along. 

MUSIC AND 

Thk American physician. Dr. Rush, thus speaks of 
the utility of singing, not only as an accomplishment, 
but as a corrective of the too common tendency to pul- 
monic complaints. Vocal music, says this celebrated 
vrriter, should never be neglected in the education of a 
young lady. Besides preparing her to join in that part 
of public worship which consists in psalmody, it will 
enable her to sootlie the cares of domestic life ; and the 
sorrows that will sometimes intrude into her own bosom 
may all be relieved by singing, when sound and senti- 
ment unite to act upon tlic mind. I here mtrodnee a 
fact which has been suggested to me by my profession; 
and that is, that the exercise of the organs of the breast 
1 y singing, contnbiites very much to defend them from 
those diseases to which the chmate and other causes 


Wii.n Slimmer roses to the blushing mom 
Thcii fnigiunt incense from tlie hedgerows fling; 
Anil violets, purpling 'iienth the shadowy thorn, 
Breathe their ricji odours ; and the musky wing 
Of the low-wbispcring hreeze is scattering round 
A thousand sweets at day’s awakening. 

The \.illry<i lift their voice, the meadows sing, 

The everlasting hills, with verdure crowned, 

]<'hiig back the echoes of the joyous bound. 

The ocean glitters in the deepening glow. 

While silver waves with softest music flow 
On shingled bcaeli, or kiss their rocky bound. 

And men from pleasant dreams of sleep arise, 

As morning journeys o’er the azure bkies. T. W. A. 

MUSICIANS. 

expose them. The Germans are seldom afflicted wiHT 
eonsumjitJons, nor have I ever known but one instance 
of spitting blood among them. Tin’s, I believe, is in 
part occasioned by tlie strenj^fh winch %heir lung# 
acquired by exercising them in tlieir vocal music; for 
this constitutes an essential branch of their education. 
11)0 music-master of onr academy has furnished me 
with an observatiou still more in favour of this opinion, 
lie informed me, that he had known several instances 
of persons who were strongly rbsposed to consumption 
restored to health by the exercise of their lungs in 
singing. The best foreign singers have been remar'x- 
able for longevity, many reaching the age of ninety 
years and upwards. 

PiiKbii Wakuakt fou Singino Boys. — ^T he only 
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itupreisment remembered in the present age is that cruel 
expedient which was once resorted to for procuring a 
sufficient number of able men to serve in the navy; but 
in former times it was frequently resorted to for ob- 
taining workmen for the service of the king, and, ac- 
cording to the Sloone MS. in the British Museum, 
No. 2035, a species of the same tyranny was practised 
even in the time of Elizabeth for the purpose of 
getting choristers for the different royal chapels. The 
following is a copy of the royal mandate, which bears 
her majesty’s autograph* — 

“ By the Queenc, Elizabeth R. 

** Whereas we have authorysed our servaunte Thomas 
Gyles, Mr, of the children of the eathedrall churche of 
St. Pauls within our cittie of London, to take npp 
Buche apte and meete children os are most litt to be 
instructed and framed In the arte and science of inusicke 
and singings as maye be had and found out within anie 
. place of this our realme of England or Wales, to be by 
his education and bringinge up made meete and liable 
to serve us in that behalf, when onr pleasure is to cull 
for them. 

“ Wee therefore by the ten6r of tlic^c presents will 
and require you Chat you p^ermit and suffer from hence- 
fortheour saide servaunte Thomas Gyles and his depntie 
or deputies, and every of them to take uj) m anye ea- 
thedrall or collegiate churche or churches, and in everye 
other place or places of this our realme of England and 
Wales snchc childe or children as he or they or anye of 
them shall finds and like of, and the same childe and 
children by vertne hereof for the use and service afore. 
Boide with them or any of them, to bring awaye with- 
oute anye letts, contradictons, fltayc, or interruptions 
to the coutrarie, charginge and eommandinge you and 
everie of yon to be aydmge, hclpinge, and assistinge to 
tbe above named Thomas Gyles and his depntie and 
deputies in and abonte the due rxeentun of the pre- 
mises for the more spedic, cffisctuall, and better accom- 
plishing tberof from tyme to tyme, us you and everie 
of you doe tend.ir our will and pleasure, and will 
answere for doinge the coutranc at yor penllcs. 

Giuen uuder our signet at onr Manor of 
Grencwich, the xxvitii daye of April], in the 
xxviith yere of our reign. 

“ To all and singular Deanes, Prouustes, INTnisters, 
and wardens of Collegies, and all cerleNiasticall psous 
and mynisters, and to all other our officers, mynisters, 
and subjects to whome m this case it shall appcrteyue, 
and to everye of them greetinge.”* 

Malibran. — A young English singer in the chorus 
of the Italian Ojiera in Paris, not having the means to 
follow the company to London, resolved upon taking a 
benefit concert, Malibran having promised to sing for 
her.'v By chance, on the evening fixed for her concert, 
Madame Malibran was summoned to the Duke of 
Oi leans’ party. The benuficiare, uneasy and alarmed, 
requested the audience to be patient. 11 o'clock had 
struck, and Malibran came. After singing several 
romances, she took the lady aside, and said, “ 1 pro- 
raised you my evening, you know: well 1 have contrived 
I- to make a double harvest of it. Before 1 eamc hero I 
sang for you at the Duke of Orleans’, and here are 
the hundred crowns he has sent you.” — Muncal 
World. 

• Sheep CaARMEn.'^Inmy early youth, I went with 
some otiier young people, one day during the ex- 
treme heat of summer, to seek for coolness and fresh 
air on one of the lofty mountains which surrounded the 
Lago Maggiore, in Lombardy. Having reocht'd by day- 
break the middle of the accent, we stopped to con- 
template the Borromean isles, which were displayed 
nndiur our feet, in the middle of the lake, when we 
were surrounded by a large flock of sheep, which were 
leaving the fold to go to their pasture. One of our 
party, who was no b^ performer on the flute, and who 


always earned lus instrument along with him, took it 
out of his pocket. “ I am going,” said he, to turn 
Corydon , let us see whether Virgil’s sheep will recog- 
nise their pastor.” He began to play. The sheep 
and goats, whicli were following one another td the 
mountain, with their heads hanging down, raised them 
at the first sound of the flute, and all, with a general 
and hasty movement, turned to the si^ from whence 
the agreeable noise proceeded. Gradually they flocked 
round the musician, and listened with motionless atten- 
tion. He ceased playing ; still the sheep did not stir. 
The shepherd with his staff obliged those nearest to him 
to move on. They obeyed ; but no sooner did the fluter 
begin again to play, than his innocent auditors again 
returned to bun. The shepherd, ont of patience, pelted 
them with clods of earth ; but not one would move. 
The lluter pl.iyed wjlh additional skill ; the shepherd 
fell into a passion, vrhistlcd, scolded, and pelted the 
poor fleecy amateurs with stones. Such as were hit 
by them began to mareli, but the others still refused to 
st<r. At hi>>f , the shepherd was obliged to entreat our 
Oqdieus to stop his magic sounfls ; the sheep then 
moved off, but continued to stop at a distance, as often * 
as our fiicnd resumed the agreeable instrument. The 
tune lie played was nothing more than the favorite air 
of the opcia nt that time pcrformiug at Milan. As 
music was our continual emjdoyinent, wc were delighted 
with our adventure ; wc reasoned upon it the wliole 
day, and concluded that physical pleasure is the basis 
of all music. — J^t/e qf Haydn, 

Ha vuN used to relate, with mucli pleasure, a dispute 
wliich he liad with a music-sciler in London. Amusing 
hiraselt one morning, after the English fashion, in 
shopping, he inquired of a music-seller if lie had »uy 
select and beautiful music ^ ” Certainly,” replied the 
shopman, 1 have just punted some sublime music of 
Haydn’s.” ” Ob,” returned Haydn, ” I’ll have, 
nothing to do w’lth that.” ** How, sir, you will have 
nothing to do with Haydn’s music 1 And pray 
what fault have you to find with it ? ” ” Oh, jdeiity ; 
but it is useless talking about it, since it does not suit 
me show me some other.” TJie music- seller, who 
was a warm Haydnist, replied, ” No, sir, I have musie, 
it IS true, but not for sueh ns you; ” and turned his 
back upon him. As Haydn was going away, smiling, 
a gentleman of his acquaintance enter^, and accosU d 
him by name. Tlic music*seller, still out of humour, 
turned round at the name, and said to the person who 
had just entered the shop: “Haydn! — aye, here’s a 
fellow who says he does not like that great man’s 
music.” Tlie Englishman langhcd; an explanation 
took place, and the music-seller was made acquainted 
with the man who found fault with Haydn’s music. — 
Life of Haydn. 

John Bull. — Dr. John Bull was the first Gresham 
professor of music, and organist and composer to 
Queen Elizabeth. John, bke a true Englishman, 
travelled for improvement, and having heard of a famous 
musician at St. Omcr’s, he placed himself under him 
as a novice; but a circumstauce very soon convinced 
tlie master that he was inferior to the scalar, 
musician showed John a song, which he had corapofled 
m forty parts! — telling him at the some time, that be 
defied all the world to produce a person capable of 
adding another part to his composition. Bull desired 
to be left alone, and to be indulged for a short time 
with pen nnd ink. In less than three hours, he added 
forty parts more to the song. Upon which the French- 
man was so surprised, that he swore in great eostocy, 
he must be either the DetAl or John Bull; which has 
ever since become proverbial in England. 

Refusal. — A skilful musician, who had acquired a 
large fortune by marriage, was asked to sing in eora- 
pany. “ Allow me,” said he, “ to imitate Ihe night- 
ingale, which does not sing after it has made its nesti’^ 
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THE TRUE KINDRED OF CHRIST. 


To have seen a place or a person of eminence 
is a circumstance on which we are accustomed 
to reflect with pleasure, and which we relate to 
others who have not eiyoyed the graliflcatioa, 
with a feeling of superiority. Had wc seen the 
Son of Ood — ^had we traced' the features of his 
heavenly countenance— had we listened to the 
hind and encouraging tones of his voice — ^had we 
heard him addressing the astonished and de- 
lighted multitude — seen him healing the sick, 
comforting the distressed, and raising the dead — 
had we gazed on his sacrecL person after his own 
resurrection from the dead— how often should we 
have been heard reverting to the fact — ^reverting 
to it as the most interesting part of our history — 
and perhaps claiming to ourselves a degree of 
credit and authority on account of it. Thus, when 
the apostle Peter was exhorting tlie elders of the 
Christian church, he claimed to be heard, not only 
because he himself was an elder, but also because 
he had been “a witness of the sufferings of 
Christ.” And our Lord himself declares that, in 
the last day, many will claim admission into 
heaven, partly because they have eaten and 
drunk in his presence, and had seen him teach in 
their streets. 

Had we not only seen him, but had we been 
also on terms of friendship with him — ^Iiad he 
taken us with him when lie left the multitude, 
and explained to us his public discourses, and 
admitted us to familiar intercourse, and even per- 
mitted us to recline on Ins bosom, how dis- 
tinguished would liave been the honour, and 
how many would have envied us its possession. 

Rut still more — had we been related to Christ 
according to the flesh, how much greater the dis- 
tinction still. Many employ their time and their 
wealth in tracing back their pedigree to the 
great and mighty of the eartli ; they value an ex- 
alted ancestry even more than an honourable 
character; and if they can but establish a re- 
mote and doubtful alliance to it, they make it 
their boast and their glory. But if it be an honour 
to be allied to any earthly dignity — to any one to 
whom man has given a title — then who caii 
estimate the distinction of being related to Him 
who is the great fountain of all the honour and 
authority in the universe? If it be an honour to 
be related to the wise— in him are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge ; every sen- 
tence he uttered was a revelation ; and ho has 
given to us the key of the knowledge which 
opens heaven and leads to eternal life. If it be 
an honour to be allied to the rich — ^he is the heir 
of all things:— or to be related to the conquerors 
of the .earth — he is the conqueror of sin, and 
death, and hell. And hence the apostle Paul, 
when- enumerating the peculiar diidinctionf of 
the Jewish nation, describes it as one, that 
[No* 25. June 21, 1837.— 2t/.] Vol. i. 


Chrikt was bom of k: "Whose are the fathers; 
and of whom, os coyceraing the flesh, Christ 
came, who is over all, God blessed jfbr ever.” 

But, on a certain occasion, the Saviour 
dared that there is an honour greater than that 
of having seen him— of having been admitted To 
occasional intercourse with him— or of even 
having been related to him by the ties of human 
consangninity— namely, the honour of a spiritual 
relationship. The union to him which originates 
in faith, is cemented by love, and which leads to 
a life of holy obedience, is an honour which 
swallows up every other distinction, and which 
puts the believer into the possession of all ho 
can desire or enjoy. " Jesus stretched forth his 
hand towards his djsciples, and said, Behold my 
mother and my brethren. Foi* whosoever shall 
do the will of my Father, who is in heaven, the 
same is my brother, and sister, and mother.” 

Here, our Lord describes tJie man who ut most 
nearly related to hinu When a person of pro- 
perty dies intestate, it is considered a point of 
great importance to determine who is the nearest 
of kin — who has the first and the strongest claim 
to the property of the deceased. But the ques- 
tion hero pending is, — who is the most nearly re- ^ 
lated to Christ? because to him devolves spiritual 
wealth and honours beyond all computation. 
Guided by the language we have just quoted, the 
question admits of an easy solution. The happy 
individual may be found in a palace, or in a hovel 
— ^piniiig in poverty, or rolling in affluence — lying 
in the depths of obscurity, or' standing on the 
pinnacle of fame — destitute of learning, or sitting 
in the chair of philosophy and wisdom ; Ids an- 
cestry, age, and external circumstances, are 
altogether unimportant ; — but, wherever he is tq 
be found, he is dTstinguished by doxwj the will of 
God, This is his proprxum — his distinctive 
badge. He avails himself of every opportunity 
which he enjoys of learning that will. As far as 
he understands it, he loves it; and loves the 
Saviour for having revealed it. lie is conscien- 
tiously earnest in obeying it, however humbling 
the doctrines which it requires him to believe, * 
and however diflUcult the duties which it calls 
him to perform ; lie counts it his meat to do the 
will of his Father who is iir-heaven. He knol?? " 
no other rule to walk by than the word of God — 
no other end to aim at than the glory of God. 
And, this being his character, he is* related tP 
Christ. He is moving in a line with Christ ; and 
tending, though not with equal steps, to the same 
celestial goaL He has been born into the same 
family — ^partakes of the same spiritual nature— 
and, as an heir of God, he is said to be a joints 
heir vrith Christ. However obscure, therefore, 
the station he may occupy— whatever the country 
which gave him birth— and whatever the circuin 
2 c 
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stances which may combine to depress him — all 
such considerations are merged and lost sight of 
in that greatest of all distinctions, that he does the 
will of {?orf,w.whilc the Saviour extends his 
hands towards him, and Bpya, Behold my moller, 
and sister t and brother • 

Here, too, we learn the superiority of this re- 
laHonsh^ to Christ to every other. It is more 
vitali— by which we mean, that it is more essen- 
tial to our spiritual life than our natural ties are 
to our natural life, llie rupture of the latter wc 
may survive t but Christ is our life, and were it 
posdble la: the ties which bind us to him to be 
broken asunder — though we might live on os 
men, as Christians we should perish. 

It is more dignified than any earthly relation- 
ship. It allies us to the throne of God— to the 
royalty of heaven — ^to dignities which will survive 
the wreck of all things earthly, and live on when 
time shall be nh more. By our kindred to 
him, our weakness becomes linked to Almighty 
strength, and our exigence to Divine all-sufficiency. 
We become entitled to share in all his posses- 
sions and glories. 

This union is more tender than any earthly 
connexion. The language of Christ on this point 
is remoikahlc ; he does not say, “ the same is 
my brother, or sister, or mother;” but, “the 
fuune is my brother, and sister, and motiier. lie 
is bound to me by a tie so tender and intimate, 
that it includes all relations in one. 1 feel for 
my obedient followers all the tenderness due to a 
mother— all the kindness and generous regard a 
man would feel towards his own sister — and all 
the faithful friendship due to an affectionate 
brother." Whatever there is peculiar in the 
affection or regard of the different endeared rela- 
tions of life, all centres in the love of Jesus to 
his sincere disciples. 

, And this union is more enduring than any 
eartlily connexion. Mere human relationships 
are daily breaking up. Whole families, with 
every branch belonging to them, have entirely 
disappeared. How probable is it that the family 
from which our Lord himself descended, in his 
human nature, is now entirely extinct. But the 
relation which subsisted between him and his 
primitive disciples is not extinct: he can now 
point them out in the ranks of the blessed above, 

, and say. Behold my mother and my brethren. 
*%nd when every earthly tie shall be dissolved — 
when he shall come to receive his people to him- 
self— he declares that he will recognise and 
Acknowledge them all as his brethren, his true 
and only kindred : for he will say to such as have 
cherished a benevolent and fratdrnal spirit to- 
wards his followers, “inasmuch as yc have done 
it unto one of the least of these my hTethren^ ye 
did it unto me." He will look around on the 


assembled world, os he once did on bis assembled 
hearers, and, extending his hand toward them, 
will draw on them the admiring regards of the 
universe, by saying. Behold my mother and my 
brethren. And, Oh, who Would not in that day 
gladly disclaim relationship to the noble and 
mighty of the earth, rather than be destitute of 
relationship to Christ ! Who among the proudest 
and the Iciest will not then wish that he had 
claimed kindred with the dust which he almost 
disdaihed to tread— that he had said “to cor- 
ruption, * 'Ihou art my mother,’ and to the worm, 
* Thou art mysister’”— rather than be destitute of 
relationship to Christ? Who among the dospisors 
and persecutors of the saints will not deplore their 
folly, and envy the faithful the relationship which 
binds them to Christ I Every other connexion 
will then have melted away before the fires of 
the last day— the golden chain which binds his 
people to himself will he the only remaining 
bond — and that shall remain for ever ; for, saitU 
he, “because 1 live, ye shall live also." 

How utterly insufficient is every other relation- 
ship to Christ than that which arms from faiths 
and lovct and holy obedience! How little has it 
availed the Jews that they arc related to Christ 
by the ties of country : and as little will it a\ail 
them in the last day, when the nations shall be 
seen coming from the cast and from the west, 
from the north and from the south, to sit down 
with the patriarchs in the kingdom of God, and 
they themselves shall bo east out. How little 
will it avail those who enjoyed the personal 
ministry of Clirist — or those wrbo performed mi- 
racles in his name — to ])lcad their peculiar pri- 
vileges, when he shall say to them, “ Depart 
from me, yc workers of iniquity, I never knew 
you." And as useless wdll it be for one nominal 
Christian to plead that he occupied a high station 
in the church — and another that he maintained 
a profession of religion — and a third that he was 
born of a pious ancestry — and a fourth that he 
gave even his body to be burned as a maityr to 
religion. If they were not his humble and sincere 
followers, he would say to each of tliem, as tlie 
Almighty is represented saying of one of obi, 
“ Though this man were the signet on my right 
hand, I would pluck him off and cast him away." 
The salvation of our Lord’s brethren— the salva- 
tion of the virgin mother herself- arose not from 
the alliance of blood, but from sincerely believing 
in his name. Nothing, nothing short of a Divine 
and scriptural relationship to Christ will ever 
entitle us to the joys of heaven. But, possessed 
of this, let the Christian rejoice in the assurance 
that the hand which unties every other bond, 
shall only draw the principle which binds him to 
Christ closer than ever, and render it indis- 
Boluble. 
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MATRIMONY. 

A LBTTEB TO THE GEHTLSMEN OV NSW-TOEK. BY A LADY. 


My DEA& Young Fbiendb, 

I HAVE been long solicited to write a letter to 
the young gentlemen on the subject of ** Matri- 
mony.” 1 have declined heretofore, thinking 
some one more capable of the task would write 
something upon this important subject. But as 
1 have not seen any such work, and feeling a 
deep solicitude for the happiness of mankind in 
general, and believing, as I do, after a careful 
investigation, that most, if not all, the misery and 
unhappiness which exists aipung many who have 
joined in the sacred bonds of wedlock, arises 
from the wrong choice of a wife, 1 am induced 
to comply with the request ; but *10081 beg the 
patience and forbearance of those who may peruse 
this letter, it being my first attempt to throw 
before a criticising world the scribblings of my pen. 

1 know of no way that I can express iny own 
views, on this subject, in a more vivid manner, 
than by relating to you the history of two gcntlo- 
nieii, which 1 had from a source that cannot ad- 
mit n doubt of its truth. 

William Meed and Henry Cross were sent to 
school at the age of twelve years, in the village 
of C—- », a few miles distant from their native 
home, llicir parents were neither of them nch, 
hut were what was called, forty years since, 
good livers. Tlicy had, each of them, neat little 
farms, well stocked, and situated in one of the 
flourishing towns in the land of steady habits. 
The two eldest sons were selected, from among 
their ten children, to receive a college education. 
They were designed in future, by their fond 
parents, for the ministry $ foi in those days, in 
the land of steady habits, every parc'iit thought 
one of his sons, at least, must be a clergyinai.. 

William and Henry were of the same age. 
They had been playmates from their infancy, and 
had become very much attached to each other ; 
their dispositions were as near alike as two dis* 
positions could be, both amiable, unassuming, 
and uflectionate ; they had never been among 
strangers before ; they now clung to each other 
with more ardour, and pledged themselves never 
to forsake each other; they soon laid aside all 
feelings of home sickness, and devoted their whole 
time to their books. A few weeks only passed 
before the two youngsters had gained the con- 
fidence of their teacher, and the love and respect 
of all the school. When other boys were seen 
sporting about' the play-ground, William and 
Henry were diligently studying; consequently, 
they made rapid progress. In three years they 
were prepared to enter college. After spending 
a few months with their friends, they entered at 
Yale. Never did two youths enter that institu- 
tion with higher hopes, and more determined 
purpose to be great men, than William Meed and 
Henry Cross. 


At the close of their college term, they left 
with high applause. *They were now to seek a 
profession: their parents wished them to enter 
on the study of divinity ; but they were too con- 
scientious to attempt to fiU that station, without 
being called by a higher power than man. 
Although they were strictly moral, and enter- 
tained a high regard for religion, they had no 
reason to helievc they had been regenerated by 
the blood of Christ. And without that regenera- 
tion they were sensible they could not perform 
the duties devolving on a mmistcr^of Jesus Christ. 
Their parents, finding their sons were detonuined 
not to comply with their wishes, gave them the 
liberty of choosing a profession for themselves. 
The young men consulted together, and con- 
cluded they could best realise their early ambi- 
tion of being great men, by reading law. They 
lost no time in procuring a situation with one of 
the most celebrated of that profession ; and with 
the same eagerness and diligence they pursued 
the study of law, until they were admitted to the 
bar. 

Now a new scene opened before our two 
heroes. All their wants had hitherto been sup- 
plied by their affectionate parents ; but now they 
were to be cast on their own exertions for sup- 
port, This circuinstahce, however, did not in the 
least discourage them ; it gave them new energy. 
About this time there was great emigration to 
Ohio, then the “ for west.” William and Henry 
determined to seek their fortunes in that new 
country. But few days elapsed after they came 
to that determination, before they bade adieu to 
their home, parents, brothers, sisters, friends; 
and taking their packs on their backs, and staff 
in hand, set out oh foot to seek a home, and fame, 
in a strange land. After several weeks' travel, 
and enduring great fatigue, and escaping many 
dangers to which they were exposed, from en- 
countering Indians and wild beasts, they arrived 
at a little village, (now a great city,) on one of 
the banks of the Ohio river. As there was at 
that time no lawyer in the place, they thought 
that both might find employ. They had been 
companions so long, that neither could en- , 
dure the thought of a separation ; they therefdKf* 
hhed a small room together. Very soon they had 
as much business as they could attend to, and in 
a few years they had each acquired a small fo|> 
tune, and were designated by their neighbours 
os the rich lawyers. They were now twenty- 
eight years old ; and, strange as it may appear, 
had never been in love. All their time-^1 their 
energy, had been devoted to the pursuit of fame 
and money. They had secluded themselves from 
female society almost entirely ; and the reason 
for this we give in their own words, when they 
first went to school : “ If we go among the girls 
2 c 2 
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they will steal our hearts, and then wc may hang 
up our fiddles, about being great or rich men : we 
will first get tlic cage, and there will be birds 
enough who will gladly fly.^to it.” They had now 
gut their cages, and they "thought (and rightly 
too) that nothing now was wanting to complete 
their earthly happiness, but birds, or, in other 
words, amiable wives.* But to get these was not 
so easy as they had anticipated. In that new 
country there were but few unmarried ladies: 
but William and Henry had determined to get 
married; they therefore attended church more 
frequently than before, visited their neighbours 
oftener ; but it was all in vain for the two lawyers 
to look any longer among the fair maidens of 
Ohio. William and Henry at last concluded to 
make a visit to the land of steady habits once 
more, and take to themselves wives from among 
the honest fanners* daughters of their own native 
village. 

Ihis being settled, they set out on their journey 
in the month of August, 18 — . On their arrival, 
they made it their first business, after spending a 
few days with their aged parents, to make a visit to 
all their old friends. By the old people they were 
received as their own children ; but they were 
forgotten by the young people ; those that were 
of their own ogc had long since married, and, like 
themselves, sought homes in the new country. 
l*hcy very soon, however, became acquainted with 
all the young ladies. 

Some weeks had passed, and as yet they had 
nut made the object of their vihit known. But 
the young ladies had not been silent observers 
of the rich lawyers ; they had, as the saying is 
in New England, all set tlieir caps to catch tlicm, 
except Helen Wilson : she was the daughter of 
a poor fanner, and an only child. Mr. Wilson 
having once been in good circumstances, had 
given his daughter every advan'iage of education ; 
but now he was, through sickness and misfortune, 
very poor. Helen had been her parents’ only sup- 
port for four years ; she had been able, thus far, by 
teaching the village school, to supply their every 
wont ; but this was no task to Helen ; she as- 
sisted her mother in the domestic affairs, and 
there was nut a happier family than Mr. Wilson’s 
in the whole village. Helen was a child when 
our two heroes first left their native village; she 
Sf as now in her twenty-second year. In her were 
united the most unaffected modesty, and the 
highest ease and elegance of manners. Her 
dress was' pliun and simple, arranged with per- 
fect taste, and in such a way as to set off her 
elegant form with the greatest effect. Intelli- 
gence beamed in her soft blue eye ; and when 
she spoke, her words conveyed a charm that went 
to the soul. Her voice was music, and every 
movement was the perfection of grace. Yet she 
seemed wholly unconscious of the effect she pro- 
duced upon the beholder; and this circumstance 
threw’ an irresistible loveliness over every other 


charm. Her mother was devoutly pious, and 
had instilled into the mind of Helen all the pure 
principles of religion. This instruction had pro- 
duced its Icgirimate effect. It had not only 
given to her life and character an almost angel 
purity, but had so chastened and beautified her 
whole behaviour and conversation, as to attract 
the love and admiration of every heart. Old Mr. 
Wilson had known William when a boy ; he had 
often dandled him on his knee, and told him he 
must be a good boy if he would be a great man. 
William thus became very much attached to Mr. 
Wilson, and though he had not seen him fur 
many years, he still \pved him ; and although he 
had become poor, and thought but little of among 
the wealthy villagers, William made his first visit 
to him. Tile old man was rejoiced to sec liini ; 
and after a hearty shake of the hand, seated him 
by his side, asking questions three times as fast 
as William could find words to answer, lielerr.s 
entrance to tlie room, however, afforded William 
a moment’s rest. “ Come here, my daughter,” 
said the old man, ** I suppose you do not know 
this young man,” pointing to William. “ 1 do 
not.” “ He is the sou of Mr. Meed ; you have 
heard his sister speak often of him.” “ Yes.” 
Helen seated herself for a few moments, and then 
rose to assist her mother in the same ruuin. 
William, although to appearance in dec^p con- 
versation with the old man, watched every mo- 
tion of Helen ; and when he left the house, he 
felt emotions that he had never before experi- 
enced. He hastened to find Henry, to tell him 
of his feelings. Henry could .sympathise with 
him in every feeling; he had the same moiiiiiig 
been smitten with the beauty of Susan Green, 
the daughter of a wealthy merchant. Susan was 
tall and graceful, her .skin of alabaster whiteness ; 
the profuse tresses of her auburn hair hung care- 
lessly over her shoulders, and half cunceuied her 
swan-like neck ; her eyes black and piercing : 
and on her lip played a bewitching smile. She 
had just returned from a fashionable boaidiiig- 
schoul, where great attention was paid to the 
outward adorning of its pupils, while the ininil 
was left a barren wilderness. Susan was an only 
daughter, and had been the idol of her parents. 
No inclination had been crossed — ^iio wish un- 
gratified. Her dresse.s were splendid, and seemed 
to have been selected with a view more of ex- 
travagance than of propriety. She knew nothing 
of domestic concerns; her time was spent in 
walking, riding, and visiting ; religion was nev(‘r 
thought of; her parents thought religion to be 
the W'ork of more advanced years ; and us they 
knew but little about it themselves, they had not 
troubled their daughter with it ; they undoubt- 
edly meant well ; but the error which they com- 
mitted was fatal to the temporal, and, it is to be 
feared, the eternal welfare of their child. 

Henry, in the heat of bus passion, was blinded 
to .all these impcrfcclions iii Susan, Without 
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(Iclny, he Rolicitcd her hand : it was granted, an* 
the day appointed for their marriage; it wa< 
Susan’s eigiitecnth birthday that was selected. 
She had been accustomed, from her infancy, t< 
keep this as a holiday. The day arrived ; all th 
villagers were invited ; musicians were hired from 
the city, and a splendid supper prepared. Aftei 
the knot wos tied, the remainder of the nighi 
was spent in dancing, ns w'ns the fashion with 
some in those days. Henry would have pre 
ferred to follow the example of William, who hat 
the same evening taken his lovely bride, drcsse( 
in a plain white muslin, to the village parson’s 
without any attendants but her parents ; yet he 
would not openly disapprove of the wishes of hii 
intended bride. 

The next morning they set out on their jour- 
ney to Ohio, accompanied by th^ parents of thi 
two young ladies. William had persuaded the 
parents of his beloved Helen tb go with him to 
his home, and there spend the remainder of their 
days, free from cares. The party soon arrived at 
thoir place of destination. Helen was delighted 
with the new country, and commenced the duties 
of her family with cheerfulness and delight. She 
was ardently devoted to her husband ; it was her 
only aim to make him happy. When he returned 
from his day’s labour, she met him with a 
.smile ; and in her storehouse of knowledge she 
never failed of finding something to talk of— to 
interest and please. She soon became aciiuainted 
with many of her neighbours, and by them she 
was beloved and esteemed, as she had been in 
her own native village. Year after year passed 
awciy, and nothing marred the pleasure and hap- 
piness of this amiable couple. 

Tbrough the instrumentality of Helen, Wil- 
liam, soon after their marriage, was brought to 
feel that he was a sinner, and destitute of the 
grace of God in his heart. He sought the Sa- 
viour, and was renewed by his Spirit. Tliey now 
engaged in all the benevolent operations of the 
d.iy ; and no two have ever done more to dissc- 
iniiinte the pure principles of religion through 
the western country, than Mr. and Mrs. Meed. 
Helen is now the mother of seven children. Wil- 
liam has amassed a large fortune, and retired 
from practice, one of the most respectable and 
most beloved gentlemen that the western country 
atford.s. 

But it is not so with Henry. He was en- 
amoured with the beauty of Susan’s face and 
figure, and never thought, until too late, that 
the beauty of a wife should consist in a well- 
cultivated mind, and industrious habits, to insure 
happines.s. Susan knew nothing of governing a 
family. Totally ignorant of domestic affairs, and, 
like too many young ladies of the present day, 
she had imbibed the false idea, that it was a dis- 
grace to be seen in her kitchen, giving orders to 
her servants; and, as every thing was trusted 
to their management, consequently much was 


wasted. Her house was constantly in an uproar 
When Henry sought for happiness and pleasure 
by his fireside, he was continually harassed with 
cofiiplaints from his wife, about the bad conduct 
of the servants. E^niy', thinking all his wife 
said must be right, scolded the servants, turned 
them away, got more, but all to no purpose. 
Every day tilings grew worse and worse. His wife 
was unplea.sant ; his children neglected ; and so 
it went on until his fortune was far spent, and he 
had to labour night and day to support his wife 
and two children. After repeated efforts to re- 
medy the evil, and finding no changs, he became 
discouraged ; his ouce mild and amiable disposi- 
tion became soured, and discord arose between 
him and his wife. His home had become a place 
of misery to him, and he dreaded to outer it. 
Happiness is the object after which all mankind 
arc seeking ; and ^hen it cannot be found in one 
place, the pursuer turns to another. So it vias 
with Henry. Fatal mistake! He deserted his 
home, and made the tavern his place of resort, 
to spend his leisure hours; there he mixed witii 
the vicious, and took the intoxicating cup to 
drown his troubles! Ah! how many thousands 
have done the same! His business was neglected, 
and poverty stared him in the face. Ills wife 
became more turbulent, and often angry words 
passed between them, and the neighbours were 
obliged to interpose to quell their disturbances.* 
So they lived, until they became the by-word of 
the place, and were despised by all who knew 
them. Susan at la^t returned to her father, 
eaving her children to the mercy of a drunki'ii 
lusbaiid. These poor little cliildren — one ten, tlie 
Jlhcr but eight years of age — were now turned 
nto the street, ignorant and dirty, to beg a living. 
Tliis great change in the once •pleasing prospects 
of Henry Cross, w'os a painful tiling to Mr. and 
Mrs. Meed. William had never forsaken Henry, 
mt used cvery*means in his power to rcclaiiri 
lim. But when the seeds of vice have becoino 
deep-rooted in the heart of man, it is irnpossibh* 
o destroy them. So it was with poor Hcni}. 
[lis once high hopes of funic were blasted ; his 
imbition and pride of character had been annihi- 
lated by deeds of evil. From his children he 
was weaned ; and the world, in his sober iiio-* 
ments, appeared to him now nought but a dreary 
sraste. With these feelings, and but little inoiiey^ 
(which William had given him,) he bade aS&iJr 
to the once happy, but now deserted home, not 
'.nowing or caring which course he took. 

Helen, whose heart was open to* every n<]^le 
deed of charity, proposed to her husband to take 
under their protection the poor despised children 
>f his early friend. This William had long wished 
.o do; but, unwilling to bring any additional 
lares upon his wife, he had kept his feelings 
loncealcd from her. But when Helen made the 
iroposition, he w'as rejoiced, and immediately 
• orders to have the two children, a boy and 
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girl, brought to his house, where they have, 
under the instruction of Mrs. Meed, and the ex- 
ample of her well-disciplined family, become re- 
spectable and beloved. 

Susan reached her fathei^s house just as her 
mother was breathing her lost. She had been 
attacked a few days before with a fever, which 
proved fatal. Mr. Ghreen had previously been 
made acquainted with 'the unhappy situation of 
his daughter; but he did not once think that she 
was the cause of all her unhappiness, and that 
on him, and his wife, who now was a lifeless 
corpse before* him, rested much blame. Had they 
governed and subdued her temper, taught her to 
be industrious, instilled into her mind the pure 
principles of religion; in short, if they had 
** trained her up in the ways she should have 
gone,** she would have been os bright a star as 
ever shone. She was committed to their charge 
in perfect form of body and mind ; but they, like 
many other parents, permitted the tender plant 
to grow up without cultivation. She now be- 
came mistress of her father’s house ; and, as it 
had been in her own, so it was there— all confu- 
sion and discord. She disagreed with all her 
neighbours ; and the once happy little village of 

P was constantly in a broil. The death of 

Mrs. Green, and the bad conduct of Susan, 
, weighed so heavily on the mind of Mr. Green, 
that he died, two years after the return of his 
daughter, with a broken heart. 

Susan was now left sole heir of twenty thou- 
sand dollars. She was yet young and good look- 
ing. To spend the remainder of her life in a 
little country village, she couhl not think of. Six 
months after the death of Mr. Green, Susan 


located herself in the city of B— She had 
cast aside her habiliments of mourning, and 
arrayed herself in the most costly apparel. About 
this time a young Englishman, just emigrated 
from his native land, was seen promenading Maine- 
street ; and as Susan made tMs her chief resort- 
ing place, the young Englishman saw her, and, 
as she says, fell in love with her; but as it 
turned out, it was the money, that some one told 
him she possessed, that he was in love with. He 
sought an interview, and in three days they were 
married. He soon worked the card so as to get 
into his hands all her money, and, bidding adieu 
to Susan, turned his heel on America, and em- 
barked once more for his native land. Susan was 
now in a strange city, without money — ^without 
friends. Where could she flee? Wherever she 
was known, she'Vas despised. To work she knew 
not how ; and she had led such an indolent life 
that she had no desire to learn. 

She is now an inmate of a house of ill fame, 
one of the most degraded kind, where the writer 
saw her a few months since — the most miserable, 
degraded being in the world. A tract was pre- 
sented to her by the writer, which she promised 
to read, and also to quit her course of life. But, 
alas I I fear she will never fulfil her promise. 

The lost account of Henry was, that he had 
joined the Texian army, and fallen a victim to 
the sword of the enemy. 

You see, my young friends, 1 have written a 
long and tedious letter, but if it produce its 
desired effect with those to whom it is addrcs'scd, 
my object will be giuned, and I shall never re- 
gret the time I have -spent in writing it. 

W. M 


SITTINGS FOR MY PORTRAIT. 

NINTH AND X,A8T BITTING. 


The painter is advancing rapidly towards the 
completion of his work ; to which, after continual 
rittings« of three hours, I can liave no powerful 
objection. It is no useless lesson to learn and 
to practise, that whereas much may be achieved 
* with patience and perseverance, nothing can be 
accomplisbed to any purpose without them. 
There is no royal road, I perceive, either to 
^''se^^ce or art; on the contrary, labour is uni- 
versally essential to attainment. We can neither 
bound up by a leap to the summit of skill, nor 
Tea|Qh the top of the hill where "fame’s proud tem- 
ple ‘dunes afar ** by flying. I have been at once 
amused and astonished at the artists* quickness 
and dexterity in the management, or, as I sliould 
say, the play of his pencil, and at the numberless 
touches and retouches that have been ipven to 
this canvass, to produce the almost breathing 
shadow, for shadow it is, and only shadow after 
all, while, nevertheless, it is all but life! 


I see an irremediable disadvantage attaching 
to this beautiful art, in its incapacity to exhibit 
more than one point of human existence. It is 
only possible to catch the outlines of an ever 
varying form in a single crisis of existence, on 
one day, or in one week of the predestined three 
score years and ten. If the painter knew what 
had been, or could ascertain what would be, the 
vicissitudes of our corporeal frame, he would be 
unable to condense into one view the past and 
the future ; or, indeed, would be thanked for it, 
were it possible : the effect must be grotesque 
and heterogeneous. He must seize and fix the 
reality of our furtive season of life only, which 
may, nevertheless, convey a sufiicientiy vivid im- 
pression of a general character which previous 
and slow working elements may have formed, 
and winch subsequent processes of a physical or 
intellectual decay cannot wholly extenninate. 

This, then, is the representation, so far as ap- 
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pcanince goes, of my maturity, the manhood ant 
the middle age of my present being. And what 
are the indications? lliese may furnish materials 
for self-reflection, but perhaps not properly for 
disclosure. What am If is a question of grave 
importance, to be pursued calmly, closely, and 
impartially ; and a valuable picture will this be if 
its striking semblance to the living reality should 
often prompt the investigation. Let me, while 
even now taking the frequent and permitted 
glances at the yet unfinished production, repeat 
secretly the profitable inquiry, and trace some of 
its moral bearings, and hereafter often return to 
it. Whether it be of any consequence to the 
world at large or not, it is fo myself of incalcu- 
lable moment, even to others, however, it may 
not be utterly insignificant. O, tell me in truth, 
and in the subtle but pow'erful fanguage of a 
physiognomical reflection — toll me, if thou canst, 
thou self-imaging shade, what am I? What am I 
as a man, a social man, an immortal man ? What 
am 1 as a creature of Omnipotent Power?— “I am 
fearfully and wonderfully made.” What am I as a 
being prescn'cd and sustained by a succession of 
providential ministrations? Do I employ my 
l)Owers and my time for any great or good pur- 
pose? or am I only living “ to eat and drink,” and 
forgetful or disdainful of the fact that ** to-mor- 
row I die?” What am 1 in the family, iu the 
intercourse of social life, amidst the claims of 
business or profession, in the church, in the 
Morld? WHiat am I in temper, motive, and charac- 
ter? Am 1 a curse or a benefactor to my race, 
in the wrong or right use of property, talents, and 
influence? or am I simply neutral, a kind of 
border inhabitant, on the verge of either, and a 
dreamer away of a life which must bear with it, 
unto another, all its awful responsibilities ? Are 
the suggestions of that portrait painful or pleas- 
ing? What is there to be cherished — what to be 
corrected — ^what to be expunged in the moral 
portrait, of which this contains a shadowy indica- 
tion? for here arc enstamped by the vivid mockery 
of the iicncil the beamings of love and hatred, 
good and evil. What do those eyes express? 
what do those lips intimate? what does that 
brow describe? I will look at it as if it were 
anothers. I will forget for a time whose image 
it is, and strive to read only, so to speak, the 
moral superscription. These are surely tokens 
of natural qualities or passions, and of acquired 
dispositions. There is auger, or envy, or pride, or 
ambition, or avarice ; let me aim to crush the 
vipers with their hideous brood : or there is kind- 
ness, or humility, or good temper ; let me culti- 
vate and not boast of what may be merely con- 
stitutional, but be grateful for what is superinduced 
by the mighty operations of a Superior Power 
through the media of . copious instructions, 
providential monitions, and all the means of high 
improvement. If the mental or moral workings 
within axe to produce, or have produced, or essen- 


tially modified the physiognomical structure, 
then is it such as it ought to have been, or as 1 
should wish it to be, as a subject of reflection or 
contmued observation in years to come? Would I 
bo really what that veryj)icture seems to indicate? 
Would 1, myself presumed for a moment to be 
the observer only of some other shade— would 1 
take that man for my companion, my friend, or 
my example ? Is there worth or worthlessness, 
greatness or meanness, virtue or vice, the earthly 
or the heavenly, there? — But I pause— 

What have I been f When the traveller attains 
the highest elevation of some mountain whither 
he had fur many a day bent iiis weary steps, he sits 
down to review his journey, and to contemplate 
tlic circumambient prospects. There is a certain 
set of feature and a certain fixation of character 
which, with allowances for probable modifications 
for both in future ^lays, may be considered the 
real man about the middle of lifb ; and, therefore, 
the age from forty-five to fifty-five is probably tho 
best, the most true to nature, and the least de- 
ceiving to future times, for tho exertion of the 
painteris art. It is then, I think, and rarely 
before or after, the portrait should be taken ; that 
is the true and useful portrait, except for mere 
curiosity, or the gratification of intimate friends, 
or under the varying circumstances of contem- 
plated absence and danger. For a man’s own 
reflections, moreover, it is the advantageous 
period. And, as has been said, the traveller looks 
back from his attmned elevation on the traversed 
region ; so may one in frequent retrospections 
retrace, for moral purposes, whether of humilia- 
tion, gratitude, or impulse, the journey of exist- 
ence. By the experience acquired, we may 
teach otiiors as well as ourselves. From analogy 
we may calculate on the future by the past, and 
become the counsellors of our juvenile successors. 
To roll back dc|)arted time we cannot, to retrace 
and re-order onr steps we cannot ; but to receive 
id communicate instruction arc both iu our 
power ; and he has surely lived to little purpose 
who at fifty has no lessons of wisdom to impart, 
and no self-corrections to adopt or resolver 
Personal identity, as spread over a large siiace 
of time, is a curious subject of contemplation. 
There 1 am assuredly, in the shadowed represent- ' 
ation of this fugitive hour ; but can that be. and 
can I be tiip very being that in the littleness of^ 
iifancy slept in the arms of maternal tenderneft ' 
n advancing juvenility trundelled the hoop, and 
m the Saturday’s holiday loved to ilv my kite, to 
xm, and leap, and swim, in eager* competi^n 
with my gay companions, or at ** old, old Christ- 
mas” speak my speeches to laudatory grand- 
mamas, and exhibit, in the rejoicing greetings of 
the family and friendly circle, the prizes of an 
ambition that rivalled according to its capability 
the heroes of Greece and Rome — and in riper, 
but still early age, trod so many weary ways, 
fanned so many pleasing associations with men 
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and things, and devised so many romantic schemes 
that have all vanished away likeithe dreamy 
phantoms of twilight?— Yes, says the spirit of 
conscious identity, “ 'Tis he, but O how changed ! ” 

It is curious, however,ffto see myself, in the 
rapid tracings and conceptions of my own mind, at 
once an Infant, a youth, and a man. It is a 
strange perspective, and gives birth to strange 
paradoxes. I am h(f who was, but is not, and 1 
am he who is, but was not; and yet the past and 
the present, yea and the future too, are here in 
reality one! 

At twelve years of age my portrait was punted 
by an eminent artist. It is now suspended over 
the parlour fireplace in my father’s house, and 
whenever I pay my filial visits, the sight of it 
rouses into action a thousand indescribable emo- 


tions. It brings to my mind school, playmates, 
competitions— innumerable things. There is the 
curly hair hanging down in its auburn coloured 
ringlets which arc now no morel There is the 
careless look, of childhood, with hat in hand, after 
a walk or a foot-race of the young Olympics ; but 
all these, or nearly so, have disappeared 1 There 
is the red coat and the plaited frill, and the yet 
unhidden bosom— yes, the identical coat, of bril- 
liant hue and envied smartness, in which I walked, 
and talked, and strutted on the stage of Christ- 
mas theatricals ; but coat, stage, profession, are 
changed ; and the pride too of that season, nou- 
rished by praise, and then twining about all the 
fibres of feeling and thought — ^is that too — would 
that it were — “buried in the tomb of all tht‘ 
Capulets!” X. 


TALES OF THE INN-KITCHEN.— No. IV. 


The affecting incidents of the last tale, deli- 
vered, as they were, with much feeling and 
pathos, had excited no small interest in the 
minds of the travellers, especially when assured 
that the principal circumstances narrated were 
strictly true; the gentleman who had told it 
having been the school-fellow of the captain from 
whose lips he had received the account. 

A third person in the party, of youthful ap- 
pearance, was next required to contribute to the 
amusement of his companions. He drew from 
his pocket a manuscript, and, with ingenuousness 
and modesty, said tiiat he had employed some 
leisure hours in the composition of a poetical 
talc, whicli, if it met with the approval of the 
company present, he would with pleasure recite 
.for their gratification. His proposal being re- 
ceived with delight, he began the story of 

THE EMIGRANl. 

I. 

In Uiat fair province of Britanaia’i isle 
Where Avon pours his limpid tide along, 

Throng^ vales that bask in nature’s gentlest smile, 
W^hcrc first drew breath the bard supreme in song, 
Where yet, defying time, the hoary pile 

Of stout Earl Guy attracts the gaping throng ; 

*'A maiden, pure aa Aio transparent dew 
She trod at mom, to woman’s stature grdw. 

II. 

***l!^scion she of an ancestral race, 

Ages had lent no halo to her name. 

Yet she had that from nature which might grace 
’^le pedigree most rich in rank and &me : 

Nooihty of soul is not of place 
Nor station ; none by earthly patent claim 
TImt which ennobles peasants, and which sbeds 
New honours upon eoroneted heads. 

III. 

Simple were Mary’s pleasures ; o'er her flowers 
To bend, and bathe their roots with mimic rain, 
When sfimmer skies withheld the needed showers ; 

To trailliiw climbing woodbine round the pane, 


To watch the bees, forth issuing from their bowers, 
Or homeward speeding, laden from the plain ; 

Or her loved bird to tend, tiiat ail day long 
Repaid her care with oft- repeated song : 

IV. 

Such were her recreations. Labours meet 
In turn were hers, and both alike could pUuse * 

To bread was metamorphosed home-grown uhuU , 
The snowy curd became a massy ehcese , 

Pure wine was press’d from berries npe and sweet. 
Which left unwished for that fi om o’er the seas ; 
And she, with temper meek and mind serene, 
Flourished, the fairy of the rustic scene. 

V. 

Hers was a frame from nature’s finest mould, 

A cheek with pure blood tinged, a step as light 
As the wild deer’s, when hunters’ clarion bold 
Stortles him into half-rontcmptuous flight ; 

Sweet smiles would oft iier coral mouth unfold, 
Displaying teeth as new-corred ivory wliite ; 

Her voice was music’s echo, and her words 
Flowed free and artless as the notes of birds. 

VI. 

She had a large eye of the palest blue, 

Or it might rather be a lustroua grey, 

An orb o’erflUod with light, that, while it drew 
Observance, turn’d the keenest gaze away, 

Dazzling and baflling the beholder’s view, 

Like the unclouded sun at noon of day ; 

And round a forehead nobly arch’d and fair, 

Loose natural ringlets flowed, of auburn hair. 

VII. 

Her home a small farm-house within a vale, 

Border’d with gentle lulls and spreading trees, 

That smiled m beauty the new sun to hail, 

Whose rays brought merry birds, and troojis of bees 
To pilfer from the blossom on the pale 
Woodbine, or mossy rose, or fragrant peas ; 

A green and tangled wood uprose behind, 

A barrier ’gainst the surly northern umd. 

viii. 

The ample garden’s wicicct oped before, 

On a small common clothed with stunted green. 

By many a noisy brood besprinkled o’er ; 

In sooth, that pleasant aite had loneJy been, 
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Bat that jpay smoke around was seen to soar, 

'Mid winter's stormy rack or summer’s sheeni 
In many a slender wreath, from many a roof, 

\iid held all sense of loneliness aloof. 

IX. 

And there she grew, in innocence and joy, 

To graceful womanhood ; her pleasures tliose 
'Which satisfy the mind they cannot cloy : 

Useful employment, undisturbed repose. 

Were hers ; but there is ever some alloy 
Of earthly happiness, and bitter throes 
Will heave the heart that seemed but now to glide— 
A summer skiff on life’s unruffled tide. 

X. 

The daisied turf, through many a bygone year, 

Had lain upon her father’s lowly grave ; 

Tliough early lost to her, he had been dear ; 

And when in evening’s breeze the yews would wave 
Their mournful branches, oft a secret t9|ar 
To his yet cherished memory she gave : 

And now again the grave must gape, and close 
Upon her other parent’s last repose. 

XI. 

Deeply she mourn’d. Meanwhile the seasons four 
Their circle ran ; and if they failed to chase 
Her grief, some pangs upon their wings tliey bore, 
And to her soriow*worn and pallid face 
The rose’s delicate tinting ’gan restore, 

And lent her step once more its wonted grace ; 
Again the trilies ot field, and wood, and air, 

Could win her notice— earth again seemed fair. 

XII. 

It chanced that one — in years of infancy 
Her playmate — ^left the city’s smoke and din, 

To breathe once more beneath a clearer sky, 

And from his native air the tint to win 
I'liiit mantled on liis clieek uhen he would hie, 

What time glad larks to greet the sun begin. 

With Mary, o’er the fields, and througli the wood, 
And seize, despite her tears, the callow brood. 

XIII. 

Nature he loved, nor wrong’d her as of old. 

But mark’d with joy the footsteps of the spring. 

And loved to see the early flowers unfold 
'ITieir petals ; — tribes of insects on the wing. 

With instinets wondrous, all yet half untold ; — 

To hear the birds their natural anthems sing, 

I'lpiiig their shrilly notes at eventide. 

Or when the ruddy morn the welkin dyed. 

XIV. 

Playmates they had been, lovers they became, 

And ranged, with feelings new, each favourite spot ; 
On Mary’s heart had nont beside a claim, 

All uhom she loved, who loved her, now were not ; 
Youth’s atmosphere was ronud them, and the flame 
Of love thence brightness and full vigour caught ; 
Theirs seemed a new existence, a charm’d life, 

And earth an orb with sudden glories rife. 

XV. 

Young Love is fond of solitude, and straying 
By moonlit river, when upon its tide 
The ripples with the evening breeze are playing ; 

Love joys odown its silvery course to ghde, 

Or in some smooth, expansive bay delaying, 

Where arboury trees bend down on every side, 

To spend the hours in dalliance, on which day 
Shall rise— and rise with an unwelcome ray. 


XVI. 

Love roams ia twilight paths when all is stiQ, 

Save the night bird, With bis ’lom {ilaintive note; 
The mstling leaves, and the unquiet rill ; 

The coo of wild doves, and the beetles’ drone ; 

The homeward peasant's srhoop, that hill to hill 
Repeats ; the call of owls tliat ponder lone ; 

And that low whisper beard, we know not whence, 
Amid the lull of silence most intense. ^ 

XVII. ' 

Music is love's own language ; not a bird 
That sings but lends him some resistless note, 

Tlie one loved being’s every eloquent word. 

The mingled lays that through the ethe^ float, 
Eolian harpings in the midnight heard. 

The cause of all mysterious Love promote ; 

The brook’s low murmur as it devious rofes, 

The torrent’s crash, the tlionder's roar, are Love’s. 

XVIII. 

Thus fed, Love in their hearts in stature grew, 

And, specious tyrant, soon became supreme, 

And tinted all around with his own line, 

Till this cold world a fairy land did seem I 
Hope o’er their path his arc of promise tlircw. 

Whose vista’s brighter than a poet's dream ; 

Ere young hearts realise their hopes, alas I 
Travellers the horizon’s line shall overpass. 

XIX. 

One favourite walk they had — through the still wood, 
Across the meadow, by the winding brook. 

Past the old oak, which centuries had stood, 

And still its leafy boughs in Buiuhine shook, 

By tempests, as by time, all unsubdued, — 

Until they reached a bttle peaceful nook, 

The home of one who Mary's childhood nursed, 

And led her footsteps in that pathway first,— 

XX. 

A cottage where clematis flnsher grew, 

And rosea bLualied with a more conscious red. 

And the rife violets caught a sweeter hue 
From the more heavenly azure overhead ; 

Where heavier and more silvery clung the dew. 

And merner bees with richer fare were fed 
(It seemed so) than elsewhere, and through the night 
The tremulous stare shed down a keener light. 

XXI. 

And they would wander o’er that pathway lone, 

In the sweet season of declining day, 

When silence marks the landscape for her own, , 

And in the pallid sky the filmy gray 
Is darkening into night, and from her throne 
The earliest star emits a timid ray ; 

Or when the morning’s first and freshest breeze 
Crept with a gentle whisper through the trees. 

XXII. 

Hither one noon they stray'd, when all was bright 
And fervent, even os their fondest dream : 

Flowers spread their bosoms to the glowing light, 

And silvery fish leap’d from the glassy ttrram 
In the warm air, then plunged from human eight ; 

Sudden the sun’s bght grew a lurid gleam, 

Mosses of cloud weigh’d on the distant hill, 

And every twig and leaf grew deathly still. 

XXIII. 

The Ughtniiig now its jaggcd'lances threw, 

And now its ample banner of pale fire 
Waved athwart heaven a moment, then withdrew ; 

On rushed the bellowing thunder— loader— nighei^ 
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^niroQgli gaps of the rent a!r, that trcmnlons grcwi 
As natore would in tJiat wild throe expire 1 
Then chorusing the peal’s retiring crash, 

Of the big leaden ram was heard the plash. > 

XX^. 

Mary with serious, not with timid gaze, 

Marked, from the cottage window, tlie wild strife 
Of elements — the deep ** boom ” and the blaze ; 

Then spoke, her voice with deejiest meaning !— • 

** Henry, is this an emblem of our days ? 

Such 08 this mom was is our mutual life ; 

Shall future clouds its sunny calm deform. 

And peace and gladness yield to gloom and storm ? ” 

- XXV. 

*Twas a prophetic strain ; they saw moons grow. 

And wane, and vanish ; and ere yet the sun 
Had lost his clear and chasten’d autumn glow. 

Or the harsh wind to strip the trees begun, 

And lay the last flowers of the season low', 

The village pastor made the lovers one. 

The town received them ; strangers trod the floor 
By gold made thehs, which she should tread no moic. 

XXVI. 

Tile village maiden, in the city’s maze. 

Like a fair lily from its green retreat 
Transplanted into aiid dusty ways, 

Seemed then a flower not le«!s> supremely sweet 
Than m her rustic and her maiden days 
Yet WMui she an exotic, to hei feet 
The stones were hard, the endless walls awoke 
Thoughts of a prison canopied with smoke. 

XXVIl. 

Yet, loving, she was happy : the months flew 
On rapid wings, till their amount was years, 

And she the fondness of a mother knew — 

A mother's anxiousness, a mother’s frais; 

A mock fair girl was hers, tlie tender hliio 

Of whose yonng eyes betoken’d frequent tcais; 

And a frank boy, her elder, o’er whose nlee]) 

The mother oft would pensive vigil* keep. 

XXVIII. 

A mother’s joy is sadness lialf, and smiles 
Through warm tears glisten ; cares will blend with 
shade • 

Love’s sunshine, which thus tempered more beguiles I 
Alas for Mary 1 on the sea of trade 
Their all was launched — and lost I a villain’s wiles 
Wreck, havoc, of the luckless vcntuie made; 

And -’eft what but a little space might hold, 

The gaunt wolf, hunger, from their tender fold. 

XXIX. 

Their dwindling substance every hour grew less, 

Tlicir comforts hourly fewer and more few ; 

Plainer their fare was, coarser was their dress, 

■M' And poverty mure close and closer drew ; 

Soon debt o’erbriram’d the cup of their distress, 

Then famine, prisons, opened on their view ; 

A chilly hearth, a bed of thorny cares, 
gloomy tmd a xestless board were theirs 1 

XXX. 

Exertion thwarted, on inaction grew 
Accumulated woe. Beyond the main, 

Where late the barb of the stark Indian flew, 

Bre Britain peopled many a spacious plain, 

Roved Henry’s fancy ; for that fancy drew 
That kindred land a paradise of gain, 

A natural granary.— A few days o’er, 

Henry will speed toward that distant shore I 


XXXI. 

Alas for Mary! when afresh the thought 
Came, and the fever mantled on her cheek, 

She leaned her head on Henry's breast, and sought 
The consolation which he could not speak. 

And raised her eyes, with love and beauty fraught, 

A ray of comfort in his eyes to seek ; 

But nought was there, save the hot tears that clung 
To the drenched lashes, — tears her grief hod wrung. 

XXXII. 

They sought the chalky coast j Mary to wait 
Till he hod won, he said, in that far place 
A home, since that they had whs desolate. 

And mcons whereby across the liquid space 
She, like a c.‘ige*frecd dove to join her mate, 

Might with her children flee. In Mary’s face 
Ills wuids found no reply : a faint smile there 
Did but betray the depth of her despair. 

. XXXIII. 

Tlie eve of parting came : the wind was fair, 

Tlie ( reoenit moon was up in the pole sky, 

Canvass anil hti earners fluttered in the air, 

And oft was heard tiie sailor’s clieery cry ; 

Sorrow, prolancness, merriment, were there, 

Oaths, laughter, passionate sob, and stifled sigh ; 
From the coarse throng the sad group stood apart, 
With livid lips, and each a throbbing heart. 

XXXIV. 

She riuscd her eyes to the unclouded moon, 

From tlieir tong lashes the big tears were streaming. 
Like diops that full from the waim sky of June, 
When fimn the misty oust the sun is licaming ; 
Henry, when lose the signal sound — too soon ! 

Stilted as one who has been wildly dreaming, 
Prc>>bed his white lips to bps as white as they, 
Clasped lier cold trembling hand, and rush’d away I 

XXXV. 

Mary left not that roast, but rraited there 
liei fate ; and by her needle, deftly plied, 

Earned, from the hardy cotters, humble fare, 

What nature needed, and scarce aught beside ; 

But few her w'auts were, if her meals were spare ; 

Lofty of soul, she felt no pangs from pride, 

And knew no cansc for shame ; repining nut, 

She bore the lonely burden of her lot. 

XXXVI. 

Yet had she pleasures. When at close of day 
Her merry-liearted boy and daughter fair, 

Their ever-busy limbs fatigued with play, 

For their untroubled pillow 'gan prepare, 

And little Maiy, yet untaught to pray. 

Would kneel and lisp her brother’s simple prayer 
In the grave tone she heard, unconscious why; 

Then tears would steal into the mother’s eye — 

XXXVIL 

Tears that were not of grief, yet pensive too, 

The overbrimming of a gentle heart, 

To which affliction only closer drew 
Objects from which it could not beat apart, 

By love’s o’erwarmth urged from their fountains blue, 
As drops from summer’s surcharged ether start ; 
The pathos of enjoyment, sweet but brief. 

For soon those founts were sealed again by grief ! 

XXXVIII. 

One eve she at her chamber window sate, 

Moulding the pliant twilight into forms 
Of living things and things inanimate. 

No more, for off, or scathed by the rude stoim* 
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That sweep o*er all in this sublunar state— 

Of many beings to the hungry worms. 

From the pure air and cheerful light, descended, 

And witii the cold dod of the valley blended 1 

XXXIX. 

Her native valley, to her mental gaze, 

Outspread itself in all the summer glow 
It used to wear in her young happy days. 

Days that sped onward like the nvulet’s flow, 

So calm, BO peaceful ; and even now some rays 
Of the heart’s sunshine flicker'd o’er the snow 
Of present grief, as through her memory passed 
Scene after scene, each lovelier than the last. 

XL. 

Lilac, and sweetbriar, and cuckoo-flower, 

Cowslips, and harebcUs, and a thousand more 
Flowers of all months, from field and garden bower, 
Seemed in succession on her sense to pour 
Commingled sweets ; or in a snowy shower 

The wind-swept trees shook down their blossomy 
store 

Around her, while on every side was heard 
The mellow pipings of some happy bird. 

XLI. 

Then in reaped eornfields once again she strayed, 

A little gleaner darkening in the sun ; 

Or marked, beneath the wood’s o’erarehing siiade, 
How Autumn’s tints on summer’s greenness won ; 
Or in the fragrant hay a eoueli she made, 

And idly nestled till tlie ilny was done ; 

Or hailed the teeming spring, and from the spray 
Seveicd sweet burdens of the rosy may. 

XLII. 

Then rose a farm-house to her fancy’s view, 

With slated roof, and eke wilh paven floor ; 

And but nished oak that fium its suiface Uircw 
Ueflections of the wide hall’s motley store, 

And mirror’d crackling flames, that monstrous giew 
’Mid Christmas mirth ; and hearth that glowed no 
more, 

Or gladdened others with that cheery light 
W^hieh makes a summer of the dreariest night I 

XLIII. 

Again she roved through field, and wood, and grove, 

A happy maiden by her Henry’s side. 

Feeling it gladness to be loved and love : 

Then her thoughts wandered over ocean wide. 

And with their gloomy bent in vain she strove ; 

Sad feelings flowed hke a resistless tide ; 

Tears from her eyes a moment gushed hke rain. 

Then ceased, while thus she poured the simple strain: 

He told me we should meet again 
Upon that distant shore ; 

But my heart whispers hoi>e is vain. 

And we shall meet no more 1 

He said that land should be to us 
As England was of yore ; 

Bat, ah 1 1 feel 'twill not be thus, 

For we shall meet no more 1 

There is a prescience of the soul. 

Untaught by human lore ; 

1 feel it, and cannot control ; 

Yes, we shall meet no more 1 


XLIV. 

She paused— the open door a stnmger^s form 
Admitted ; one whose honest, open brow 
And manly cheek of many a raging storm 

And stiff gale told, when scarce his bark might 
plough • 

The battling billows, lash'd to lory warm, 

That hml’d their giant foam-crests o’er her prow. 
Dear, Britain, are thy ocean sons to thee, 

Bold as the winds, resistless as the sea 1 

XLV. 

The stranger from his vest a packet drew, 

And from his eyes the while the large twr stole, 

For well the purport of that sheet he knew, 

And his, though rude, was yet a gentle soifl ; 

Ills words of greeting honest were and few. 

And skillesB were his efforts to condole. 

When to the wounded heart gave words relief ? 

Strange tongues profane the sanctuary of grief 1 

XLVI. 

In transatlantic earth was Henry laid 1 
Save that drear bourn no other ” home ” he found ; 
lie saw his last hope like the twilight fade, 

And night more dark and dreary gather round , 

Upon his jaded lieart misfortune preyed, 

And like a nosions snake about it wound, 

Crushing tiie life within it. Thus he fell I 
Far, far away from those who loved him well. 

XLVII. 

One who had with him left his native shore, 

And knew his story, tended his last bed. 

And from the hand that ne’er should trace one more, 
Received a letter, o’er which Mary shed, 

Thereafter, many tears. When all was o'er, 

And the freed spirit from its prison fled, 

He wept a generous tear into bis grave, 

And sent the sad, sad tidings o’er the wave. 

XLVIII. 

No sigh heaved Mary’s heart that night, and day 
Saw her a breathing statue, stony pale ; 

Inflamed her eyes were, but no tears bad they ; 

No sob convulsed her, and she mode no wail ; 

Her children’s earnest eyes and Wmless play 
Over her apathy conld nought prevail ; 

Life’s tide seemed iii her veins to ice congealed. 

And feeling’s source %ithia her bosom sc^ed. 

XLIX. 

But storm to calm succeeds, and thaw to frost ; 

And soon in Mary’s bosom passionate grief 
Displaced that torpor wherein hfe seemed lost ; 

Few were her intervals from tears, and brief ; 

But even tears at length their founts exhaust, 

And yield to the worn heart a short relief; 

Siiort, for those founts again and oft reflow, 

£ie foils the reservoir of human woe. 

L. 

The seal of death was on her : day by day 
His chilling footsteps left their ghastly trace ; 

Hourly the flesh shrunk from her frame away ; 

Transparent grew her skin ; a wider space 
Seemed claimed by her lit eyes, whose fearful ray 
Spoke not of earth, but of that better place 
Whither she tended ; awful scene is this — 

A spirit struggling from its chrysalis I— 

LI. 

A beauteous spirit, whose approach we see 
To that eternal realm which never cloud 
Of mortal life may shadow I It may be 
She shrunk sometimes fiom thoughts of the dank 
shroud. 
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Yet herB liad been calm joy to be set free, 

Bnt for her Httle ones— her pensive-browed, 

Who felt reflected grief; for these she sighed,: 

But irherefore dally with the tale ?-~she (Led t 

Lll. 

And where are they, the oiphaiiB ? On the green. 
Lowly and dieerless looki^ boildings spread, 
Where penury's hapless Tietifna aye are seen. 

The infant Tisage imd the hoary head — 

The parish poorhouse t There those babes have been 
Since death assailed the humble cottage shed. 
Where, 'mid ihdr sport, oft from their mother's eye 
They caught a moment's gloom, and manrell'd why 1 

As the young poet ended his narrative, with 
flushed countenance and sparkling eye, many 
and loud were the expressions of pleasure and 
approbation which he received. The ladies in 


I the company' were affected by the detail of a 
wife and a mother's sorrows, and tiie sympathy 
they felt for the unfortunate Mary was indicated 
by the eloquent tear that trembled in the eye. 
When all had expressed their thanks for the 
entertainment which had been afforded, being 
reminded of the lapse of time, they retired to 
rest. The following day, facilities for proceed- 
ing on their several routes presenting themselves, 
the company separated; well-pleased that the 
obstructions occasioned by the severity of the 
weather had thrown into contact so many agree- 
able and conversant companions, some of whom 
had enlivened the rest by the interesting com- 
munications whichi were made, and which bad 
pleasantly wiled away the tediousness and gloom 
! of a wintry night. 


THE MAGICIAN OF CAIRO. 


" A FEW days after my arrival in this country," 
says Mr, Lane, "my curiosity was excited on 
the subject of magic, by a circumstance related 
to me by Mr. Salt, our consul-general. Having 
had reason to believe that one of his servants 
was a thief, from the fact of several articles of 
property having been stolen from his house, he 
sent for a celebrated Mughrebee magician, with 
the view of intimidating them, and causing the 
guilty one (if any of them were guilty) to con- 
fess his crime. The magician came, and said 
that he would cause the exact image of the per- 
son who had committed the thefts to appear to 
any youth not arrived at the age of puberty ; 
and desired the master of the house to call in 
any boy whom he might choose. As several 
boys were then employed in a garden adjacent 
to the house, one of them was called for this 
purpose. In the palm of this boy’s right hand 
the magician drew, with a pen, a certain diagram, 
in the centre of which he poured a little ink. 
Into this ink he desired the boy stedfastly to 
look. He then burned some incense and several 
bitsbof paper inscribed with charms and, at the 
same time, called for various objects to appear^ in 
the ink. The boy declared that he saw all 
these objects, and, last of all, the image of tlie 
guilty person : he described his stature, counte- 
nance, and dress ; said that he knew him ; and 
lirectly ran down into the garden, and appre- 
hended one of the labourers, who, when brought 
before the master, immediately confessed that he 
^was the thief." 

The relation of this made Mr. Lane desdrous 
of witnessing a similar performance ; he hunted 
out the magician accordingly, and appointed an 
interview, for the purpose of proving his skill. 
He was called the Sheykh Abd Ei-Ckadir El- 
Mughrebdee, and has been mentioned, we be- 
lieve, by many English travellers, though never 


so elaborately examined and tested as by Mr. 
Lane : — 

" He rame at the time appointed, about two 
hours before noon ; but seemed uneasy, fre- 
quently looked up at the sky, through the 
window, and remarked that the weather was 
unpropitious : it was dull and cloudy, and the 
wind was boisterous. The experiment was per- 
formed with three boys, one after another. With 
the first it was partly successful ; but with the 
others it completely failed. The magician said 
that he could do nothing more that day : and 
that he would come in the evening of a sub- 
sequent day. He kept his appointment, and 
admitted that the time was favourable.” 

Sundry preparations of charms and forms of in- 
vocation, written on various small strips of paper, 
ore then fully described. 

" I had prepared, by the magician's direction, 
some frankincense and coriander seed ; * and u 
chafing-dish with some live charcoal in it. These 
were now brought into the room, together with 
the boy who was to be employed : he had been 
called in, by my desire, from among some boys in 
the street, retimiing from a manufactory, and was 
about eight or nine years of age. In reply to my 
inquiry respecting the description of persons who 
could see in the magic mirror of ink, the magi- 
cian said that they were a boy not arrived at 
puberty, a virgin, a black female slave, and a 
pregnant woman. Tlie chafing-dish was placed 
before him and the boy ; and the latter was 
placed on a scat." 

A magic diagram was now drawn on the boy's 
right hand, which the magician held, while ink 
was poured upon it, into which the boy was in- 
structed to look intently. 

*' He then took one of the little strips of 
paper inscribed with the forms of invocation, and 
* He genorally reijuires some benzoin to be added to those. 
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dropped it into the chafing-dish, upon the burn- 
ing coals and perfumes, which had already filled 
the room with their smoke ; and as he did this 
he commenced an indistinct muttering of words, 
which he continued during the whole process, 
excepting when he had to ask the boy a ques- 
tion, or to tell him what he was to say. Th'~ 
piece of paper contuning the words from the 
Ckoor-an he placed inside the fore part of the 
hoy’s tackeeyeh, or scull-cap. He then asked 
him if he saw any thing in the ink ; and was 
answered * No ;* but* about a minute after, the 
buy, trembling and seeming much frightened, 
said, * I see a man sweeping the ground.* * When 
he has done sweeping,* saidi the magician, * tell 
me,* Presently the boy said, ‘ He has done.’ ” 

Several very curious and elaborate ceremonies 
were then ordered to pass over the ftiiiror of the 
ink, and were all responded to by the boy, while 
the various strips of invocations were finally 
lodged in tlic chafing-dish 

“ He now addressed himself to me ; and 
asked me if I wished the boy to see any peraon 
who was absent or dead. 1 named Lord Nelson, 
of whom tlio boy had evidently never heard, for 
it was witli much difiiculty tliat he pronounced 
the name, after several tri.ils. Tlie magician de- 
sired tile boy to say to the Sooltan— ‘ My master 
salutes thee, and desires tliec to bring Lord 
Nelson ; bring him liofore iny eyes, that I may 
see him speedily.’ The boy then stud so, and 
almost immediately added, ‘ A messenger is gone, 
and lias returned, and brought a man, diesscd in 
a hluek suit of European elotiies : the man 
has lust his left arm.’ lie then paused for a 
moment or two; and, looking more intently 
and more clo.sely into the ink, said, * No, he has 
not lost his left arm ; but it is placed to his 
breast.’ This correction made liis description 
more striking than it had been without it, since 
Lord Nelson generally had his empty sleeve 
attached to the breast of his coat : but it was 
the right arm that he had lost. Witliuut saying 
that ] suspected the boy had made a mistake, I 
asked the magician whether the objects appeared 
in the ink as if actually before the eyes, or as if 
in a gloss, which makes the right appear left. He 
answered, tiiat they appeared as in a mirror. This 
rendered the boy’s description faultless." 

Further performances are describod, which are 
still more curious : — 

“ On one of these occasions, an Englishman 
present ridiculed the performance, and said that 
nothing would satisfy him but a correct descrip- 
tion of the appearance of his own father, of 
whom, he was sure, no one of the company had 
any knowledge, llic boy, accordingly, having 
called by name for the person alluded to, de- 


scribed a mail in a Frank dress, of course, with 
his liand placed to his head, wearing spectacles, 
and with one foot on the ground, and the other 
raised'behind him, os 'if he were stepping down 
from a seat. The description was exactly true 
in every respect: the peculiar position of the 
hand was occasioned by an almost constant head- 
ache ; and that of the foot or leg, by a stiff knee, 
caused by a fall from a hors^ in hunting. I am 
assured that, on this occasion, the boy accurately 
described each person and thing that was called 
for. On another occasion, Shakspeare was de- 
scribed with the most minute correctness, both os 
to person and dress; and I might add several 
other cases in which the same magician has ex- 
cited astonishment in the sober minds of English- 
incn of my acquaintance. A short time since, 
after performing in the usual mamier, by means 
of a boy, he prepared the magic mirror in the 
hand of a young English lady, aivho, on looking 
into it for a little while, said that she saw a 
broom sweeping the ground without any body 
holding it, and was so much frightened that she 
would look no longer." 

Mr. Lone adds - 

** Tlic reader may be tempted to think that, 
in each instance, the boy saw images produced 
by some reflection in the ink ; but this was 
evidently not the case ; or that he wps a con- 
federate, or guided by leading questions. That 
there was no confederacy, I satisfactorily ascer- 
tained, by selecting the boy, who performed the 
part above described in my presence, from a 
number of others passing by in the street, and by 
his rejecting a present which I aftorw'ards uffered 
iiim witli the view of inducing him to confess 
that he did not really sec what be had professed 
to have seen. I tried the veracity of another boy 
on n subsequent occasion in the same manner, 
and the result was the same. The experiment 
often entirely failS : but when the boy employed 
is light ill one case, he generally is so in all : 
when he gives, at first, an account altogether 

ong, the magician usually dismisses him at 
once, saying tliat iie is too old. The perAimes,' 
>r excited imagination, or fear, may be supposed 
to affect the vision of tiie boy who de.scribes 
objects as appearing to him in the ink ; but if 
so, why does he see exactly what is required, 
ind objects of which he con have had no pre- 
vious particular notion? Neither I nor othAa 
have been able to discover any clue by which to 
penetrate the mystery; and if the reader be 
alike unable to give the solution, 1 hope tiiat Im 
will not allow the above account to induce in his 
mind any degree of scepticism with respect to 
other portions of this work."— Zone’s Maimers 
md Custom of the Modern Egyptians, 
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REVIEW. 


The Jliitory of Protntmt Noneon/ormity tn Eny^ 

landt from iht RtfonmtUm under Henry VIIL 

I3y Thomas PKtrit, D.D. In two Voliunea. Vol. I. 

London : Ball, 183 A 

Wn owe an apologjr to Dr. Price for our delay in 
noticing his volnme r but as such an apology would 
not pass like current money, even in the literary mar- 
ket, we will waive it, and proceed at once to the dis- 
charge of our duty. 

It has long appeared to us that the world has yet 
much to iKim from history. We are by no means sure 
that the facts relating to the past have been so fully col- 
lected as they might be. Unless we are mistaken, old 
manuscripts, hieroglyphics, statues, medals, &c., will 
yet contribute very largely to our stores of knowledge. 
Nor is it by any means certain that our historians, 
either civil or ecclesiastical, have been as free as they 
might have been from prejudice and party spirit. 
There have been certain old opinions to be ehenshed, 
and venerable institutions which, whether good or bod, 
most be maintained ; and facts which liavc tended to 
effect these objects, or which were capable of being so 
distorted as to accomplish the party purposes of their 
writers, have been so used as to keep the mind in fet- 
ters, and to perpetuate, to a very great degree, the 
darkness of the world. 

But the most lamentable defect in this class of 
writers, bas been their want of discrimination and care 
in drawing from history what may be regarded its phi- 
losophy, or rather its theology. Many scriptural doc- 
trines, tending at once to benefit man and to glorify 
the Creator, might be drawn from the history of the 
world, which but seldom occur even to the truly 
pious, and which have never fallen under our notice 
in any historical publication. It would be very easy 
to refer to histories professedly written on Chiistiao 
principles, and which, witli devout zeul. 
this evil, or allure us to that good; but all these arc 
merely common-])lace. We feel that we want some 
master-minds to ascend the vantage-ground ot histori- 
cal truth; and as they present the scroll of past 
events to the assembled thiung, shall distinctly mark 
out to every class of men n liat they ni«) Icaru from 
the whole record relating to God ^nd to themselves, 
and what are the specific duties taught by history to 
the inhabitants of the world at this remarkable crisis 
of its affairs. 

We aie happy to introduce to the tliousands who 
read our Misculhuiy the volume before us, m one 
that tliscovers great originality of thought, deep re- 
search, and the most praisewoithy candour. Dr. 
Price is no dcclaimer; he feels and exemplifies the 
responsibility and the dignity of an lusloriun more 
intent on attainment and publication of truth 
than the prosperity of a party ; and e^ en where the 
reader may see occasion to differ from Ins author os 
‘‘tifhis inductions from facts, he will always admire the 
spirit in which those facts and reasonings are written. 
Bnt the reader shall judge for himself as to these mat- 
ters. The Sallowing arc the remarks of our author on 
4*6 ignorance of Cranmer and his associates of the 
true nature of religious liberty : — 

“ The papiah party now gained ground in the king’s councils, 

ind the progresa of the Refurni.itiun , . . , , 

Before attempting a detail of the measures hy which they p. 
tlally r(nn]ms.cil ihclr end, it inny bo neceasary hru fly to aket 
the course of perseeulion ultli which Crnniiu-r and hia brethr 

ter of the chief actors in the scene, and he 

the precise position of ecclcaUstienl afr.i; , 

<m the Chnrch of' llonie. Xhe records of lilstory, ond the priu 


etples of human nature, have been alike disregarded in Its in- 
discriminate censure and praise. The candid of all parties will 
regret the criminality of such an attempt, while the Increasing 
intelllgrute of the age renders Its folly as obvloua as Its guilt. 
Tlie truth Is, that, veiy few exceptions, the first relbnncrs 
were as Ignorant of the true principles of religious liberty as the 
most bigoted of the catholics. Though rebels themselves, they 
refused to allow rebellion In others ; impugning the aiitliortty of 
Rome, they establlBhcd their own, and whilst denying the 
Infallibility of the pope, they practically assorted that of their 
own creeds Cranmer possessod a more timid disposition and n 
more benevolent heart than Gardiner and Bonner; but he was 
not a whit before them In his knowledge of the right of pniatc 
Judgment, and the unfettered freedom of religious worship. It 
may seem strange to some, that the reformers did not at once 
perceive the true ground of their own proceedings that they 
did not feel constrained, by a aense of absolute necessity, to 
defend their secession froipi Rome by asserting, in bold and un- 
hesitating terms, their own intelligence and the spirituality of 
religion ;*-that they did not vindicate the dignity of their n iturc, 
and the ethenal temper of tlielr faith, by exploding coercion as 
an insult to the one, and a gross outrage on the other Rut 
when we take into account the ignorance of tlicir times, anil the 
injlnencos amid which they were trained, our siirpiise will he 
awakened by the extent rather than by the scantiness of their 
discoveries Important prinelpli s are of slow dcviloiniiiiir 
Whatever is nccc88.iry to the pn scrvatlon of life niid the per- 
petuation ol the spLi u s, IS provided for by sonicgener.il ].ii\ of 
the Creator, tin proniptmgs of instinct arc made to .iiitii i]Mti. 
and suporseik the doLlslong o( Judgment, lint nut so in the 
moral world I'n tlu formation ot ch.iiai-ter the free i m ri ist 
of thought IS luidispciibahlc . The Llements of knowledge .an 
lilicraliy supplied, but dlligiuec, diserlminntioti. and lull lily 
ore n (|uisilc to dediu u Irom them the pnnripli s of w isdimi ami 
the lessons of pieU The mists of iiassiim and the interests of 
party olwenre .ind iievvort the judgment, and thus conceal liom 
view those ulestnil pniiiiphs whiihwuuld be readily discuverLil 
and embr.ircd by an iinbinikHcd iiitelleet. 

"The Tofoimers were mainly iiifluenecd In tiu ir septariition 
Ikum the pnp.iii, by the grieious injuries which its supci ti- 
ttoiis had infill U d on tlie hinimii rniml , this was the iinpc Ihng 

virj .udoiir of their xeni, .is it larned them 
late purpose ot Chnstuiiiiij, left theinnotii 
Ion of those uu|iiiruswhiih, howeicr nnpoi 
uisly cunncitcd with the main objetf of thilr 


cm till integrity of their own \ kwi, tiiuli d still fiir- 
islend tlieiii 1 nstiail of .ippealiiig to the prim ijileb of 
aturc, and to the character of icligioii, they \imlir.Utd 

insleaii ot mcring a defence w’lm h might h.ive profi c l< d I be iii- 
selves .’ind the ir postei it\,in .all Inture time's, fiom tin assaults of 
spiritual intnii i.ince, tin > were e iiiitent to riieLl thi i xigeiiey of 
the muini’iit by in.iking .in im|iri,ssi<iii on tbc me ii ul tin ir doy 
riiclr defemo was gTiiiindial cm an uiisoniid b.isis Its f.dlnc'y, 
though not olmous at mice, w>is speedily shoMii in the ilmcus- 
slons winch followed, for each party employed it with equal 
coiifidctiec 'I he llom mist .niel the Protestant, Gariliin r ond Cian- 
incr, Tetaiiied it as eoiiniiuii ground, on winch to conduct tin Ir 
dcrc'iice and tn vindicate their perhcculioii of others It was 
not fill the Puillatis were suhjeetecl to thu fiery ordeal through 
uhieli priestly intnleniiiei mailu them p.i'S, th.it those iiniiiorl,ij 
prmnploB were elicited whieli now eonstitule the h,isl8 of our 
slatlon. Amidst the strifi of parties, the human intellect 
ked out Its own s,ihaUoii (pp 42-45 ) 

The foUawing character of the Reformation, so for 
as it was effected by Henry VIII., appears to us to be 
written with great force and beauty : — 

"The course wliicli Henry pursued as an ecclesiastical rc- 
forroc r, w.is in h,irmDny with hia character Ho long as interest 
mpciled lie .issailrd popery in its stroiigholcls The supremacy 
•f the puntin w’ns discarded, monastic iiislitiiticms wuru abo- 
lished, the exorbitant wedlfli of the cic'rgy was scattcrccl amongst 
rnpiiciouB and iinpovenshed aristocracy, the word of God was 
unstated into thu veniociilar tongue, and many vestiges of 
iielcnt superstition were removed from the laud. But the sys- 
•m he eat.ibli6licd was of the same nature ns that which he dis- 
placed The Huprcmacy of the pope was supplanted liy that of 
■ ’ ■ and if infallih ' , ‘ .the proceedings 

Jy he Justified on that principle The right of 

jirivate Judgmi'nt was as sternly denied as In the worst days of 
jKipery, mill the lircs of pcrsecutioii were cnkiiidleil by a bigotry 
' . - ■ . - < - - an of sin ever displayed. 'J'he 

icords It, tlie reluniiation of 

„ ' * * ’ ' ' ' ’ all law, 

ud extiognishcd all virtue, for the gratillcatiua of Its leliish 
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panioni. B«llgIon was an cngino of atatc policy the 
monardi emj^oyed to heighten lila power und coniirm hia 
deapotinn. The tadleal error of the refunners waa their aduiia- 
alon of the mogiatratoa' right to legislate for the Church. By 
making the fkith of a nation dependant on the will of the king, 
they hazarded a thonaand evila, amongst tlio least of whloli was 
the reaction which this principle involved on the accession of 
Maiy. The Immediate eflhcta of a vicious principle may appear 
to lie beneflelal, but its ulttmatr tendencies arc Invariably per< 
nicioua. Had Cranmer and his associates exhibited religion in 
its urimitive simplicity and honour ; had they denounced its 
subjection to the stato as incompatible with iu nature, and in- 
jurious to ita success , had they, while scrupulously rendering 
to Cssar the things winch wore Caesar’s, reserved unto God 
that which was his , in a word, had they ti usted to the myste- 
rious power with which Christianity is allied, rather than to the 
patronage of their jirinco, they might have exposed thcmNcIves 
to dangers which for a time, they escaped, but they would have 
redeemed religion from reproach, and have preserved her ftom 
those corrupting associations w Inch har e cnfeelilcd her energies 
and rendered her an object of mistrust, if not of rontempt The 
power of religion consists in her purity and meekness tlhe is 
.idaptcd to the sympathies and wants of man , and when nn- 
fcttcrcd by human aid, and freed from the insult of kingly 
]i.itrnn,igc, she will win her way to the confidence and gratitude 
of mankind (pp 01-03 ) 

Omiting several other most interesting passages, 
which we should have gladly transcribetf had our space 
permitted, we quote Dr. Price’s remarks on the Re- 
termation as left by Edward, in which the loader will 
fui tlicr see the discrimination that distinguishes this 
excellent volume : — 

“The llpformatioii efTeeted under Edw ard the Sixth, what- 
o\i'r iinperfcrl loiih attended its prugross, or however Ineomplcto 
the Btiite In whleli itw.ts left, must be regarded with devout 
gi.ktitude by every .idvocatc of religious liberty .iiid scriptural 
truth. The uihcL'b of the church were refunued, vestiges 
of superstition removed, and a freer circulatiou w,is given to the 
word of lift The llclnrmatlnn ofilenry wav mnitily ilunuter- 
ived by n rejortion of the pope’s vupreiiiae} , but that of Ins son 
« (insisted in the erc< lion of a new eonstitutioii, mor» rational m 
Its priiK iples, and more simple in its form The former monarch 
exulted in overtlirowing the iiower of tlic papat v. the latter, in 
Tuoitiig out its errors 'fhe one was a vindietive dcstiojer, who 
found Ins happiness in tlii rums with whUli he sitironiided 
liinisell, while liu other, willi tlie liciiciKent sjnrit ot t’hnvti- 
anily, sought, act ordiiig to the ineasiirt of hiv knowledge, to 
rommunicatc to ins subjects tlic clcmeiits of ctcriiai life It 
were absurd to suppose (hat, at tin coinmcnccinent of his reigii, 
Edward ruiild give a rational ashint to tlic iiu,vsnicv ol hu 
council 111 tlic latter >< iirs of his life, however, there is u-asoii 
to believe that be took an active timl unlighUiicd part ui eicle- 
hlaslieiil n'biirs AVilhout adopting tin i xaggerated aud flilsumc 
ti riiis in w Inch it h is Ik cii ( ustoiiijii with protestaut writers to 
(peak of this youthful tuuuatch, we i]in> slliim hiv fntelU*et to 
hiivc been matured, and bis p’ltuiplis (i\ed, far beyond his 
je.ns The instructions ot his tut irs w«ie received with 
ilonlityb) Ins virtuous imiul, .'imi sirvid to qualify him, at a 
very early age, to pi ('Side over the diliheintions ol ,i great .and 
powcrftil nation As soon as In In r.inu r.ilnmally tognisant of 
what was taking place, he eiiteii d w ith thi ai dour of voulhoii 
tin work of reloim.it ion, and wo ' ! in d’. '.!> h.ivi proe eded 
much fiirthcr, h,ul he not bet n i I d h) fi'i I'.terp'M lion of 
ills advisers. Ills pK'ty seems to I, >11 lieen iiiidoiih'i ,t, .ind bis 
errors are to be attnbultd to Ins (.duration i,itlicr than to the 
jiroinptings of bis own litart 

“ Cr.innii’r and the otlier divines with wliom he ailed, were 
sincerely .ittnchcd to the dodrmes of the Iteiorm itioii. AVitii 
ail tliclr imperfeetiniis, tliey were imm of .1 liigli luul iioldc' spirit, 
wliu renionslv laboured in tbc i.iusi> of hiiimin inipiovcmoiit 
Their situation was pirpbxing and ilillicult, almost beyond 
cxamjile , und an impartial posterity, 111 pruiiouiK.ing scnteiiro 
on their ronduct, is bound to reinimiier tlio wayward and cruel 
]ioluy of I1enr>, as W( II .*is the rnvetnusness and ambition of the 
emirtiersof liiti son Had Crai'mer, llidle}, Iloopir, Eatiimr, 
and their bretliren, been permitted to art out tiuir prlncixilcH, 
the English Itcformution would prolmbiy have assumed a dif 
ferent cbariutir Cranmer is reported to have drawn up a 
Book of I’rajcTS a hundred times more perlect than that in 
use, ‘jet fill* same cannot take place,’ it was aflirmcd, 'for 
that lie was matched with such a wicked clergv and convoea- 
tiun, with other enemies.' That exteiisivo dissatislaetion ex- 
iMid aniniig'.t the lleformers is inu|ncstiunulilc The prinriple 
of eoneession to the papists, on which the oJIlces of tlie dinrch 
had been constructed, w,vs regarded by the more xealous as a 
sairilice to expediency, nnrailcd for by existing eireumstanees, 
and uiijustiliable in pnuciple. 'Diversctliere were now,’ aays 


Strjpc, ‘ in this Ling’s reign, that liked so little of popery, tliat 
they thouglit it highly convenient not to symbolise with tliat 
church in any of its usages. And tliat gave occasion to them 
to dislike, particularly, two tilings; via., tlie posture of kneeUng 
at tlie> reception of the communion, and the priestly habits, 
which Ircrc not laid aside by fhe refonners of this church from 
papal Innovations 'I'hc retaining of tliosc gave the more dis- 
gust, becauso it was contrary^ the example of many of the 
foreign reformers, as those 01 Swit^criand and Geneva; whose 
liooks and Judgments swayed greatly, aud were much used 
here.’”— {pp. tfl— P4.) 

Entirely passing over the reigns of Mary and Elixa- 
beth, — not on account of their ^onimportance, nor be- 
cause we could not draw from them heart-tlirilhng 
passages, but solely for want of room,— we will close 
by presenting a short extract illustrating the ecc/e»- 
asttcal government of James. The historian's sketch 
of hia personal character shows the hand fjf a mastev^ 
but it » too long fur our purpose. 

“ Ills pec1cBiai>tlcal gnvornmciit laid the foundation of all 
thove evils winch embittered tlic reign and produced the tragical 
death ol his son hiirrounding himself with a servile clergy, hr 
reiiaid tiicir llattery by a zralnns support of tliiir immunitlcv, 
aud a merciless proscription of their lues. ]1(' iiatcd tiie puritans 
ns heartily as an> ofbis hisiiops, and brought to their persecu- 
tion all the rancour and llrrceuuss of polcmuai strife. The 
clergy lent themselves tu lliu support of ills prerogative, with u 
zeal which entitled them to his patruiiiigb So early as IbOfi, 
the cuiiv’ocatlun drew up a set uf ranons deduring the origin of 
government Aroin the palrlarrhal reginirn of families, .iiid de- 
nouncing the more popular and liberal views which weie be- 
coming prevalent. Passive obedience to the reigning monarcli 
18 inculcated tliroughout tlichc canons, and niiatlieiniis are 
lilierally pronotinced on all who refuse it. The same dortnnes 
weromnmtiiiiied by tlic higher i lergj during liie wlinlo of tills 
nigii, townids the eluse of whidi, tlie university uf Oxford 
prononnecd a solimin decree, ‘ That by the doctrine of the lluly 
beriptntes, it is in no (,ase lawful for sulijects to make use of 
force against their prince, nor to appear ofieusively or de- 
fcithively in tlie fleld against the king, cltticr upon the score uf 
religion, or any otlier a( count whatever ’ All doctors, inasters, 
and bachdors of law and physic, were to subsciibc this artiolc; 
and all persons to he promoted 111 future to any degree, were 
turllicr re(|inrcd to take an oatii liat they not onij <it prosent 
(btchtid the opposite (loetiiiK's, but would iilwajs coiitinuo to 
be ol the saiiii upiiiion Tliese slavish dogmas oflended the 
House ot CumiuuQs, aud airavcd .igamst the rulers of tht cliuicli 
everj friend ol liber.il govornniLut and of popular riglits The 
puritans and the patriots wire more closely united tb.m ever 
Tlicy sjnipallilsid with each other’s views; and, sharing a 
cunimon peril, they combined lor inulnal delenee, 

“The vaiiliating policy of .Tames tow anls his catliolic subjects 
was anothei sonrro of mistrust and dissatiblaelioii This 
marked the whulu uf his rt>igii,lmt was especially visilile during 
the treaty for the Kjianish inatrh A dread of tlie return of 
popery was thus aw.ikeiied, wlilehln its bliiiilmss and impe- 
tuosity called fur severer penalties .nid more cxterminutiiiglaws 
against the perscruted meinlierh of the jiapal elnirch A hue ot 
distinrtion was thus pnlpablj drawn between the Lluireli party 
and their upiKirii nts. 'J'lu* lonner adv'ieated the ]ircrngnU\e of 
the throne, the latte* llie riglits of tlic nation, thu une cun- 
teiidid for the propriety of relaxing the pi nal laws .igaJ list the 
papists, the other (leni.sud''d the iiidietion o! their iininitigated 
rigour Tins state ol jiartus eper.iled uiif.tvoiirably on tiui 
interests of the eiinrcli It was dtsi rted liotli by the p.atriol aiul 
the zealous protest.uit, and w.is lejMrded ns .1 sort ol middle or 
neutral tproimd, win re tie' liall-lii irted m polities .lud n'hgioii 
oiilj could abide Tlic puiitaiis and the eatiiolus liumsed in 
nnnila'rs aud bnldntss 'Jlie funner espKially made rapid 
progress in the cnuncialinn of those imi11u1t.1l principles for 
wliub they so re.ilousij struggled in the fulliiwiiig reign Tho 
scvi'rities pruclised .ig.ilust tliem, instead of subduing their 
spirit, only liardeiied llii'm for tlic enduninec of sulfcring, and 
lilted tiicm sucicssfully lu plead tlic cause ol human liberty 
Hg.iinst tlic iron dcsjiutism of Land and Strollord ” — (pp. 
31(1 — 5i0.) 

With this passage the first volume closes. tre 
impatiently wait for the second, when we hope an 
opportunity will present itself to enter more fully into 
the subject than we Iiave been able to d{^ m the pre- 
sent artirlc ; in the mciintinu’, wc earnestly wiah (ne 
author of this important volume heallli tu jiursue this 
and his other htcrary undertakings. 


MEN AND THINGS. 

Bells. — A taste for great metal castings, destined age. Close by the five colossal cannons, which are fired 
for show rather than utility, seems to have iulluenced only oiirc a year, (at Easter,) lies in a pit, at the foot 
the metftlluri^ art of the Russians at a very early of the tower of St. Ivuo, the still more colossal bell. 
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As this is VBquestionably the largest work of its kind 
e»v executed, the consideration of it naturally recalls 
tu^ur memory the fact, that Herodotus (460 years 
saw among the southern Scythians, between the 
Dnieper and Kuban, a metal vessel, of a magninde no 
less extraordinary for that age. It was six times the 
site of the largest work of the kind at that tiine ex- 
tant in Oreece ; and, supposing it to have been of 
bronte, its weight cannot be estimated, from Ms state- 
ment of its dimensions, at less than 41,000 French 

C ds. This ancient yessel, therefore, seen by Hero- 
I at Exampe, though probably not more than a 
tenth in weight of the great fallen bell at the Kremlin 
of Moscow, considerably surpassed in she the largest 
bell now in France — that of the cathedral of Rouen, 
which is imputed to weigh about 36,000 pounds. 
* * That a peculiar expertness in the casting of metal 
had been handed down, by uninterrupted tradition, 
from the earliest ages in this part of the world, is 
proved by the bells suspended in the still remuning 
portion of the tower of Ivan Welikoi, which were aU 
made about the same time, when the church was 
erected in 1600. The largest of them weighs about 
400 pud, or 133,684 French pMnds, or more than five 
times the famous* bell at Erfurth, and nearly four 
times that of Rouen. Perhaps the early proficiency of 
the Chinese in works of this kind — for already, in 
1403, in the reign of the emperor Yum lo, they cast a 
bell weighing 120,000 pounds—may help to account 
for the skill of the Scythians and their Russian de- 
scendants. The Siberian nations learned most of their 
arts from the Chinese, and the Russians have been 
but slowly estranged from Southern Asia by their 
intercourse with Western Europe. 

Our readers will perhaps be more disposed to admiie 
• the colossal maguitude of the Russian bells after they 
4hall have cast a glance at the following short hst of 
the largest bells in Europe: 


English poiin 

Great bell of St. Paul’ 8,400 

of Lincoln 9,85)4 

Great Tom, Christ Church, Oxford 17,000 

In the Palaxso Vecchio, Florenre, sus- 
pended at a height of 27.1 feet from the 

ground 17,000 

Great bell of Saint Peter’s, Rome 18,607 

BeU at Erfurth 28,224 

Rouen. 43,000 

St. Ivan, Moscow 160,000 


Fallen Ml at the foot of the some 'tower. . 44.3,772 

The prodigy of the Kremlin was fractured by its fall, 
a large piece being broken from its side : its height 
somewhat exceeds 21 feet, its diameter at the nm 22 
feet. 

It ik said to have been recently disentombed from the 
pit in which the force of its fall, and its weight, con- 
tinually working on a soft soil, had buried it, and over 
c which a vmdt had Mn built; but we know not 
whether it has been brought to light in order to exhibit 
it more satisfactorily, or for the cake of the metal, 
which Dr. E. D. Clarke calculated to be worth above 
^ 66)000/. sterling. 

NaTUBAXi RBaUISITXS FOA THA LvABNEU PhO- 
VBSBiONS.—* Na, I’m grieved to think about the 
callants o’ onrs,” sMd the carefnl mother of three pro- 
lu iMwg young men, to the ngaeious father,—'* I’m 
grieved to tMnk about them, for 1 muckle deubt we’U 
never be able to make on^hing wislike o’ them.” 

*' Never foah your thoomb about the callants, 
Janet," said the old man, " there’s nae fear o* the 
• we’s give them lair, and that'll set them on 
their feet. Nae donbt, Charlie is a mm cheil*, end 
owie eoorse and forysome a follow to make a wright, 
or a wetyer, or a tailor o’ him; hut he’ll do for a 


dho/or^for though he could not be trusted to work 
among dear mahogany, nor to handle fyke warp and 
weft, nor^o rin the sheers through gnid braid mith, 
he’Rdo free! enouch for physicking and the setting o’ 
banes. As for Jock, there’s nae denying that hex a 
bppo, sneckdrawiug, pawky scoondral, and no inclined 
to win his brfnd at ony honat oalUng ; bjttt ‘wP a tift 
o’ lair in his head, he’ll make a capital /oMfpsr, and 
answer weel for the dispensing o’ justice. Aad though, 
as ye ken, Tam is but a fule, wi’ as little sense or 
gumption as a Booking turkey, and no fit to learn ony 
trade like a wise body, we’ll pet Mm through the 
college, and when he cotaea out he'll be' qualified to> 
get a iiri, and to be a ieaiAery tbe people" 

Strong MEMontBS.— Seneca layi he could in his 
yonthrepeat a thousand names in the some order as they 
were read to him. Themistocles made himself master 
of the Persian langna^js in a year’s time. Mithridates 
understood as many languages as 'he commanded 
nations ; that is, no less than twenty-two. Tally says of 
Julias Cesar, in his oration for Ligarius, that he never 
forgot any thing but an Injury. A girl at a Sabbath 
evening school in the north repeated the 119th psalm 
without a mistake. A blind man, who lived in the 
town of Stirling, could repeat tho whole Bible, wliirh 
he acquired by hearing children read at school. He 
used to say, that if he heard any thing read twice be 
never forgot it. But, though he could repeat tlic 
Bible, he seemed very ignorant of its great truths, not 
aware of their value. Mr. Wesley remarks, ” Thomas 
Walsh was so thoroughly acquainted with the Bible, 
that if he was questioned concerning any llebiew word 
in the Old, or any Greek word in the New Testament, 
he would tell after a little pause, not only how oftc n 
one or tiic other occurred in the Bible, but what is 
meant in every place." 

Cyrus knew the name of every soldier in his army. 
Cyneas, sent on a mission to Rome by Pyrrhus, made 
himself acquainted in two days with the names of all 
the senators and the principal citizens. .A))pius 
Claudius and the Emperor lladrian, according to 
Beneca, could recite two thousand words iu the order 
they had heard them, and afterwards repeat them from 
the end to the beginning. Fortius Latro could deliver 
all the speeches he bad hastily written without any 
Study. Esdras is stated by historians to have restored 
the- sacred Hebrew volumes by memory when they 
had been destroyed by the Chaldeans ; and, according 
to Eusebius, it is to bis sole rerollection that we are 
indebted for that part of Holy Writ. St. Anthony, the 
Egyptian hermit, although he could not read, knew the 
whole Scripture by heart ; and St. Jerome mentions 
one Neopolien, an illiterate soldier, who, anxious to 
enter into monastic orders, learned to recite the works 
of all the fathers, and obtained tliq name of the " Liv- 
ing Dictionary of Christianity ; ’’ while St. Antonins, 
the Florentine, at the age of sixteen, could repeat all 
the papal bulls, the decrees of councils, and the canons 
of the church, without missing a word. The Pope 
Clement V. owed kis prodigious memory to a fall on 
his head. This accident at first impaired this faculty ; 
but by dint of application he endeavoured to recover 
its powers, and he succeeded so completely, that 
Petrarch informs ns he never forgot any thing he had 
read. John Pic de la Mirondola, justly considered a 
prodigy, could maintain a thesis on any subject — de 
Omni re when a mere child ; and when verses 

were read to him, he could repeat them backward. 
Joseph Scaligcr learned his Homer in twenty-one days, 
and all the Latin poets in four months. Haller men- 
I tions a German scholar, of the name of Muller, who 
' could speak twenty languages correctly. Our own 
literary axmals record vumg Mstances of this wondeifui 
faculty. 
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THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE. 

THE OBUOATIONS OF CI1B18T1AN8 TO SPREAD THB QOSFEL ACCUVITLATITE. 


Hibtort is full of examples which ahow how 
natursL it is for men, after expending a certun 
amount of aeal and strength in the support, of 
great enterprises, to relax in their ardour, and 
presently sink, into a state of comparative indif- 
ference and neglect. So much of the earnest- 
ness of human endeavour as has its origin in the 
love of novelty, can, of. course, be only of short 
continuance. The circle of what is new nnd 
exciting is soon traversed ; and either the lan- 
guor of repetition must ttien ensue, or relief 
from it be sought in a change of objects. Many 
other causes, also, contribute to the inconstancy 
of which we speak : the supportera of a project 
sometimes abandon it from distrust of their own 
resources for its accomplishment, or from convic- 
tion of its uselessness, or fear of some per- 
sonal ei’il, which adherence to it may entail upon 
them. Every undertaking, in short, is liable, 
in so many ways, to have its hold upon the 
public sympathy impaired, that no demonstrar 
tions of zeal at the commencement can afford 
the least guarantee for the future.' Each suc- 
cessive hour may be the hour of apathy and 
reaction. 

Religious enterprises differ, it is true, in very 
essential respects, from those wliich are merely 
secular; and yet they are by no means so dif- 
ferent as not to have many things in common 
witli them. Although plans of Christian bene- 
volence, from their very nature, exclude many 
of those causes whicli lead to a decay of zeal in 
the support of worldly projects, yet they leave 
room for the operation of so many tendencies 
of tills sort, that there is always danger lest they, 
sooner or later, decline in the regard of the reli- 
gious community, and cither altogether or in 
part fail of that vigorous prosecution of which 
there were so many intimations at their first 
announcement. 

The cause of modem missions, although fraught 
pre-eminently with all the elements of a deep 
and permanent interest, is not exempt from this 
liability. Its brief history has already been 
marked witli periods of vicissitude and fluctua- 
tion which ore fearfully admonitory. The excite- 
ment of novelty, be it remembered, has now 
passed away; the churches have listened often 
to the recital of the miseries and crimes of hea- 
thenism; they have witnessed the embarkation 
of one missionary band after another, till the 
spectacle has ceased to be strange ; the deter- 
mination t!b forsake friends, and home, and coun- 
try. for a life of self-banishment among strangers 
and barbarians, has been so often announced, 
that it is now heard with little surprise. The 
cause, under these circumstanoes, can receive 
but little ud from a variety of motives which 

No. 26. Jons 28, ]837.<->2ef.] Vox., i. 


have been heretofore •powerf^ul auxiliaries in its 
service. Its support,* for the ftiture, must depend 
more entirely upon its own intrinsic claims : it 
now appeals, and will henceforth appeal more 
and more, to the higher pRnciples of the Chris- 
tian. It will call less into exercise those natural 
sympathies which l^ndle so readily upon contact 
with new objects; the love of truth, sense of 
obligation, philanthropy, piety, sim^e and uii- 
mixed, are the basis which must sustain ^t. 
There are many Christians in the community 
who are not prepared for this change. They 
have depended, perhaps unconsciously, upon ex- 
traneous incentives for no inconsiderable pait of 
their activity; it would not be strange if the 
removal of these should be followed by a painful 
sense of want ; it would not be strange if some 
abatement of their zeal should ensue, and excuses 
for inaction be secretly framed, if not promul- 
gated. 

Tiic proper corrective of this tendency lies, as 
we conceive, in a correct view of the present 
relations of the missionary enterprise. It will 
be seen, from a glance at some of these relations, 
that tile obligations of Christians to spread the « 
Gospel have been neither diminished in number 
nor impaired in force, by the past efforts of the 
church to convert the world ; but, on the con- 
trary, that our obligations have been increased 
by those very efforts. 

ITiis effect follows, in the first place, from the 
increased information which is now diffused 
through the Christian community, in regard to 
the moral condition of mankind. The indiffer- 
ence of the church to the claims of the heathen 
in past ages, hasjbeen owing, in no slight degree, 
to tiic want of such information. Till recently, 
the men who have explored the world have been 
mere adventurers, in pursuit of the objects of 
wealth, or science, or fame. It could not be 
expected that such travellers would examine tlie 
countries which they visited in those points of 
view which would chiefiy attract the attention , 
of a Christian. An entire omission, frequently, 
of those notices which he would most anxiously 
collect, has been but a part of their fault. Wl^pn 
the accounts given by such men to the world 
have contained facts of a moral nature, they have 
not only been rendered comparativel|r powerless 
for want of a religious spirit in the manner dt 
exhibiting them, hut have often been presented 
with all the distortion of prejudice, and some- 
times, it is to be feared, of intentional misrepre- 
sentation. In this absence of a correct know- 
ledge of the wants of the world, none but a 
feeble interest was felt, or could he felt, for its 
wretchedness. But titit difficulty has now ceased. 
The missionaries are dispersed throughout every 
2 o 
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quarter of the earth, and arc studying, with the 
best facilities for acctiracy, the opinions, the 
habits, the civil institutions, and every flung 
which enters into the cliaracter of the nations 
fur whose benefit they afb labouring. The ac- 
counts which are transmitted to us, containing 
the results of this scrutiny, are so direct and 
vivid, that an actual survey of the scenes which 
they describe could hardly render them more 
impressive. The narratives of the Moravians 
have opened to view the d^k and inhospitable 
regions of ^Greenland. The journals of Ellis, 
and Stewart, and others, have made us almost 
aS minutely acquainted with the islands of the 
Pacific as we are with portions of our own coun^ 
try. The Christian reader may receive almost 
as strong an impression of the horrors of idolatry 
as it exists in Asia, from such descriptions as 
Buchanan and l|cbcr have given, as if he should 
with his own feet traverse the plain where the 
car of the idol crushes its victim. But it is 
unnecessary to specify. The time has come 
when scarcely an individual in Christendom may 
not, if he will, understand minutely the moral 
condition of his race. The missionary exhibits 
no form of human wretchedness which the eyes 
of the church may not see ; he echoes no groan 
of the creation, travailing in pain even now, after 
the deliverance of the Gospel has been so long 
provided, which the ears of the church may not 
hear. This is a state of things which exists for 
the first time. It places the claims of the mis- 
siouary cause, in some sense, on new ground. 
The man who is iridifiercnt to them was never 
before guilty of so great a sin ; he never had an 
appeal to his sympathy so strong, and never 
violated, if he disregards it, on obligation so 
sacred. The increased information, therefore, 
which the progress of the missionary cause has 
furnished, devolves upon Christians an increased 
responsibility to sustain it, with all the energy 
which they can apply to its support. 

Our second topic of remark is, that the exam- 
ples of extraordinary zeal which have already 
appeared in the course of the missionary work, 
increase the obligations of Christians to labour 
for its advancement. We may discover the 
ground of this in the principle, that when men 
have a common duty to perform, exemplary fedth- 
f\ilncss on the part of some of the number, ren- 
ders any neglect of the rest the more deeply 
criminal. Strictly speaking, indeed, the manner 
in which one person treats his duties has no 
effect upon those of another. My responsibility 
remains intrinsically the same, whether yours be 
'neglected or discharged. At the same time, 
there is a sense in which I may be held more 
guilty, if negligent, because you are faithful — 41 
sense in which the performing of your obligation 
a strengthening of mine. The self-devotion, 
r instance, of those who fell in the first batUes 
our Revolution, not only discharged what they 


conceived to be due to the claims of patriotism 
on their own account, but, by the example which 
they set to their countrymen, prescribed also the 
measure of their obligations. They bad now to 
fight for the memory of the dead, as well as for 
the freedom of the living; the lives which had 
been sacrificed had given, as it were, a new value 
to tho liberty for which they were contenduig, 
and they were bound to redeem it at a greater 
price. It would be ignominy even to listen to 
terms which they might before have accepted 
with honour. Such, precisely, are the effects 
which signal displays of the missionary spirit 
have in reference to our obligations. Every in- 
stance of extraordin^ zeal for the conversiuii 
of the world, and especially of personal conse- 
cration to the^ work, if made at the cost of sacri- 
fice and suffering, is an appeal to the Christian’s 
sense of justice which nothing but the most 
hardened insensibility can resist. Such cases 
excite him to ask how, while some of the church 
are doing so much to extend a knowledge of the 
Gospel, others who are subject to the same obli- 
gations, can be justified if they do but little, 
lie is shown cloarly how unequal it is that one 
Christian should be reposing at his case, wliile 
his brother is bearing the heat and burden of the 
day ; and if true to his convictions, he will n*- 
solve to do his part towards a fair adjustment 
of the labour. 

It will contribute to distinctness of impression, 
if we here turn our thoughts to a particular ex- 
ample. The history of the first mission to 
Greenland occurs to ns, and is ns pertinent, per- 
haps, to our purpose as any other. Tiie (xospel 
was introduced into this country by the Mora- 
vians, in 1799. The pioneers in the work were 
Christian David, and two brothers whose names 
were Matthew and Cliristian Stark. They were 
illiterate men, qualified for the enterprise which 
they undertook by little else except their piety 
and zeal. They had merely heard that tlie 
people in Greenland bad no knowledge of a 
Saviour; and they resolved to go and teach 
them the way of salvation. “ There was no 
need ” — yto quote their own simple but affecting 
language, — there was no need of much time 
or expense for our equipment. Our whole com- 
munity consisted chiefly of poor exiles, wlio had 
not much to give, and we ourselves had nothing 
but the clothes which we wore. Being accus- 
tomed to do with little, we gave ourselves no 
concern how we should get to Greenland, or 
how we should live in tiiat country. Some 
money having been received the day before our 
departure, we took part of it to pay the expenses 
of our journey to Copenhagen; and^s we con- 
sidered ourselves richly provided for, wc refused 
to accept of any thing from persons on the road, 
believing that He who had sent a supply for our 
journey at the critical moment, would also take 
care for every thing that was necessary lor carry- 
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ing our purpose into execution, os soon os we 
should need it.** 

On reaching Copenhagen, after a wearisome 
journey, which they performed on foot, they 
found their project ridiculed as impracticable and 
romantic, even by those who approved their 
motives. The most discouraging representations 
were made to dissuade them from their purpose. 
'* How,** it was asked, "do you expect to live in 
Greenland, should you ever succeed in reaching 
there ?” They wese ignorant that the countiy 
furnished no wood, and answered, "that they 
would build a house and cultivate the land, that 
they might not be burdensome to any." When 
told of the impossibility ot this, they said, " O, 
tlien, we will dig in the earth, and lodge 
there." , 

They could not be diverted from their object, 
either by the ridicule of foes or the apathy of 
fri(Mids : and after many trials they reached the 
country which they were seeking. The history 
of their labours, from this period until the icy 
heart of the Greenlander was at length melted 
hy the Gospel, is full of interest, and would make 
a volume of itself. The substance of one or two 
passages is all which we have time to adduce. 
For want of other employment, we are told that 
tlicy engaged in the business of spinning, to pro- I 
vide for their support. In aciiuiring the language 
of the country they had no assistance except 
such as was given through the medium of another 
tongue, equally strange to them, and which they 
had to learn to enable them to understand their 
instructor, lliis, a difficult task under any cir> 
ciiinstances, must have been especially so to men 
who bad scarcely seen a grammar in their lives, 
'file siwerity of their labours, togetlier with the 
extremity of their wants, m a short tune exposed 
tliein to tiic attack of disease ; they were reduced, 
by its violence, to such a degree, as even to lose 
the use of their limbs. They now, for a moment, 
wavered in their constancy, and thought seri- 
ously of abandoning their design. The arrival, 
ho%\evcr, of two other missionaries at this crisis, 
restored their firmness, and they resolved to 
remain. Tlicir motto was, " We will believe 
though there be nothing to be seen, and we 
will hope though there be nothing to ho ex- 
pected." 

From those statements an idea may be formed 
of the privations wliich these soldiers of the Cross 
were, for five years, daily enduring. The severest 
of their trials, it should be remembered, was, 
that during all this period they seemed to be i 
toiling in vain ; they were permitted to see no | 
evidence that their labours and sufferings cither 
had been, or were soon likely to be, in any mea- 
sure, productive of good. Yet they toil on; 
difficulties do not discourage, dangers do not 
appal them ; I 

■ Fired with n zool peculiar, they defy 
The rogc and ngoiir of a uorthem ^y, 


And plant, suecessfully, aweet Sharon's rose 
On icy plains, and in eternal snows."* 

I Tliid illustration was at liand, and we have g^ven 
it for this reason, ratl^r than because it is sin- 
gular. The history of modem missions contains 
many such examples. It will be excused if we 

I present briefly another scene from missionary 
life, one which has occurred within the memoiy 
of most of our readers. 

At the commencement of the war between 
England and Buimah, in 1824, the Baptist mis- 
sionaries in the latter country were^ seized and 
thrown into prison. The dreadful story of their 
captivity, as drawn by the hand of Mrs. Judson, 
and contained in the Memoir of that gifted and 
devoted woman,f has scarcely a parallel in the 
records of human suffering. Mr. Judson, who 
I was treated with^even less severity than the 
others, was confined six monMis in three pairs 
I of fetters, two months in five, six months in one, 

^ and was two months a prisoner at large. In 
this period of two years the missionaries suffered 
almost every form of misery which cruelty could 
inflict or fortitude endure. No voice of sympa- 
thy could reach them in their distress; they 
were excluded, by their situation, from all inter- 
course with civilised men. Their fate was, for 
a long time, matter of the most painful uncei- 
taiiity. It was a happy relief to the churches * 
when, at length, intelligence came that the 
sufferers were free from the grasp of their 
oppressors, and safe under British protec- 
tion. 

Who now, our object in making these refer- 
ences leads us to ask— who are these men whom 
the Saviour called to such tests of fidelity to his 
service ? What peculiar guilt would they have 
incuned had they shrunk from these duties, in- 
'olving a severi^ of suffering which it makes us 
shudder even to think of? What rewards had 
they to expect from obedience wliich do not 
equally allure the hopes of others ? How were 
they bound by obligations, which do not always 
result from the relation of a redeemed •sinner, 
whoever sustains it ? Where is the proof that, 
as the Saviour of the world groaned in the gar- 
den and bled on the cross, the burden of the* 
sins of these men lay heavier on his soul than 
the sins of others? On what page of his re- 
corded will do you find it that he has prescribed 
to his followers different terms of service ? It 
is impossible to allege any thine like this. 
Hie authority which imposes their ^ligation^i; 
the source, also, of ours. The labours which it 
requires of us and of them, however diversified 
they may be in fonn, are still materially the 
same. It has called us to the support of a com- 
mon cause, and has recognised no ground -of 4is- 

* Sec the " Table Talk” of Covrper, unaor the dlviliDD 
Hope." 

't* Memoir, chap. zvL 
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tiiiRtiun ill the service, except such as unequal 
ability may create. 

It follows, if these remarks are true, that> ex- 
traordinary displays of missionary seal should be 
presented to the church, iiot simply in the light 
of exciting appeals, but as absolutely prescriptive 
of duty. They are demonstrations of what all 
should do, as well as of what some have done. 
Tlicy show, impressively, how much men may 
accomplish when the love of Christ and of souls 
constnuns them. The illustrations of this sort 
which the missionary enterprise has already called 
forth, devolve, it seems to us, a new responsi- 
bility upon the church ; they raise immeasurably 
the standard of Christian action. It requires a 
higher aim to reach it than would have been 
necessary in the absence of those example 
which are now summoning us to effort. The 
Grecian soldier h/id another Character to sustiun 
after the victories of Thermopyls and Maratlnm : 
he must perform deeds of greater chivalry if he 
would vindicate his fame. A flight, whicli might 
before have been commended in him as caution, 
would now brand him as a coward. It is thus 
that the achievments of such men as Eliot, and 
Brainerd, and Carey, — ^thc sufferings of such 
martyrs to the cause of the heathen as the 
Moravians and Judson, — the sacrifices, in short, 
which have been made, in a greater or less 
degree, by every true missionary,— affect the 
duty of the Christian. All are bound to do the 
more when a few have done so much. We owe 
this, not only to the cause itself, but to those 
of our brethren who have laboured with such 
singular zeal for its promotion. 

Nor, in this matter, are the claims of the 
living less imperious than those of the dead. It 
is something, indeed, for the churches to have 
sent forth so many messengers of salvation ; but 
this act, so far from leaving lees to be done by 
them, has given rise to new and important rela- 
tions between them and their missionaries abroad. 
Our brethren who ore now labouring in the 
foreign service, have a right to look to us for 
sympathy in their trials, for the aid of our prayers, 
for contributions to their support, and co-opera- 
tion with them, in all practicable ways, in the 
great object of their enterprise. It was on con- 
dition that we should thus sustain them, that 
tlMy consented to go on the perilous service. 
There is not one of us who is not as really bound 
to sympathise with them in their trials, to pray 
for their succeas, and contribute to their support, 
aS we should be had we individually put into 
their hands, at their departure, a written stipula- 
tion to this effect. It is an obligation which 
every one assumes who enters the church. His 
membership implies it; and if he violates it he 
is guilty of as clear a breach of fidelity as he 
would commit in breaking the conditions of a 
formally drawn and legal contract. We have 
seen somewhere an iUustration on this point 


of the aRev. Andrew Fulier, one of the cldcf 
instruments of rousing the missionary spirit of 
the English churches, as truly just— it struck us 
— as it is forcible. It is substanrially this In 
our undertaking to convert the world, we may 
be compared to a company of men who are ex- 
ploring a mine which has never yet been pene- 
trated. It is necessary that some should make 
the perilous descent: all, for a time, demur. 
While they deliberate, two or three offer to enter, 
provided the rest will remmn,at the mouth of the 
cavern, and hold the rope with which the bodies 
of the adventurers must be fastened. The mis- 
sionaries are such explorers. They have plunged 
into those dens of idolatry, superstition, and bar* 
barism which no rays of the Sun of Righteousness 
have yet illuipined ; but before they went down, 
at the entrance of the horrid chasm they, as it 
were, took an oath from every one of their breth- 
ren in Christian lands, that, so long as he lives, 
he will never let go the rope which supports 
them. This that Christian does — of so base a 
desertion, is he guilty — ^who leaves the mission- 
aries to struggle on in their difficulties without 
his sympathy, — who neither prays as he might 
ihat the Gospel which they preach may be be- 
lieved, nor gives according to his ability for the 
relief of their wants. 

We ask attention to another way in which 
what has been already done for the conversion 
of the heathen, so far from justifying any decline 
of zeal, requires, for the future, even a greater 
amount of activity than ever. The missionary 
operations of the age have placed the church in 
an attitude before the world which increases 
greatly her responsibility. These operations have 
now assumed an importance which is attracting 
the general attention. The work is no longer a 
silent one, so insignificant in its results, and so 
feebly supported, that it may be either overlooked 
or despbed. But it has not always been so. Irre- 
ligious men, of course, have no confidence in the 
unseen agency on which the believer relies fur 
success. The proportion which the causes visibly 
in operation bear to the proposed result, deter- 
mines, in their view, its practicability. Accord- 
itigly» it has heretofore seemed to them — os it 
certainly must when judged of by such a nile— 
a project of folly. Tins is the only character it 
could have so long as no decided effects had yet 
been produced to correct their mistake — that 
Christians were employing means inadequate to 
their end. The refutation of that mistake has 
now been furnished. What has been accom- 
plished is small, indeed, compared with what 
yet remains to be done ; still it is by no means 
inconsiderable. The countries where the bene- 
fits of missionary instruction have been, for any 
length of time, enjoyed, are exhibiting such an 
improvement in their moral, social, and intel- 
lectual condition, that every eye b compelled to 
observe it. Men who feel but little interest in 
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the religious object of such exertions, see thal 
they are productive of temporal advantages which, 
without any other result, amply repay the ex- 
pense at which they are gained. These efiTecta, 
which are every hour increasing, are attracting 
to the agents of them an attention which was 
not, and could not be secured, in the incipient 
stages of the work. 

There arc, also, many incidental ways in which 
the cause of missions has been gradually rising 
into more extended. notice. The literary labours, 
for example, of Morrison in China, the transla- 
tions of the English Baptists at Serampore, and 
of Judson in Burmah, have extorted the admira- 
tion of men who feel a sovereign contempt for 
them in their character as missionaries. The 
jountals, too, of those who arc eygaged in this 
service, containing articles of interesting intelli- 
gence, which arc frequently translated from lan- 
guage to language, till nearly every reader in 
(Christendom has seen them ; — the books of trap 
vels which they publish, with a fascination of 
matter and style which secures them an admis- 
sion into the library of the scholar as well as the 
Christian ; (such, for instance, as the ** Travels of 
Tyerman and Bennet,” prepared by Montgomery ; 
the " Travels of GutzlafF, in Chinn;” the “ Poly- 
nesian Researches” of Ellis; and the ** Letters” 
of Stewart ;) — the contributions, too, with which 
the pioneers of the Gospel in heathen lands 
have enriched the various departments of science, 
— these, and similar causes, have been operating 
to place the efforts of Christians for the conver- 
sion of the heathen in a point of conspicuous- 
ness before the world altogether new and pecu- 
liar. It is a position, certainly, which increm^es 
our responsibility. We cannot be recreant or 
unfaithful to the cause in such circumstances, 
without an increase of our guilt. We are com- 
mitted, and must go forward. Tlie eyes of men 
are upon us as they never were before. To 
recede, or even falter, now, would be to sin in ' 
their sight as well as against Heaven. Tiie | 
church, by appearing in her present attitude > 
before the world, has.thrown her standard, as it i 
were, into the midst of the enemy ; and her sol- 
diers must — must rescue it, whatever the peril ; 
to shrink at such a moment would be double 
treachery. 

It would be easy to extend the course of thought 
which we have been pursuing to a great variety 
of topics; we shall notice, however, but one 
other the success which has attended the efforts 
of Christians to convert the world constitutes, as 
to all purposes of efficiency, a real increase of 
their power. An increase of power is, of course, 
an increase of obligation. Nothing contributes 
so much to the energy of human labours as con- 
fidence of success. It would seem as if such ' 
confidence not only secured a more effectual use 
of such ability as was already possessed, but 
even created that which before had no existence. , 


Hence, to pursuade men who ard engaged in A 
work that it is no Sisyphean task, but one to 
whi^ they are competent, is virtually to make 
them competent. Experienced commanders un- 
derstand this secret, and turn it to most impor- 
tant account. Tlie general who, like Hannibal, 
can point his soldiers, on the eve of battle, to 
Ticinus and Cannae, or, like Bonaparte, to Ma- 
rengo and Austerlitz, does’ more to ensure vic- 
tory than if he should join the myriads of Xejrxes 
to bis ranks. Hie principle now is as applicable 
to the enterprises of the church as to those of 
the world. A confident expectation* of success 
constitutes as large a part of the ability of Chris- 
tians as of other men. The apostles were really 
mightier agents in the assurance which they pos- 
sessed that the Gospel would ultimately triumph, 
than they could have been without that assur- 
ince, although at the head of all the legions of 
the Roman empire. The word of God is un- 
doubtedly the chief source from which we should 
derive our conviction that the truth will finally 
prevail. But we are not restricted to this source 
of evidence : the providence of God, as well as 
his word, is to instruct us on this subject. Tlie 
faith which he has planted in our hearts by 
his promises, we not only may, but ought to 
strengthen, by looking at what he exhibits before 
our eyes. When we do this, we see in the , 
fruits of missionary effort already secured, ample 
proof that if we faint not we may, in due time, 
reap the harvest of the world. It is for autho- 
rising and impressing this conviction, that we 
gard the history of modem missions as chiefly 
valuable. It is impossible that the church, while 
that history is familiar, should ever be weak. It 
contains, brief as it is, enough to show that men 
who have neither the gift of miracles, nor inspira- 
tion, may change the moral aspect of the world ; 
t affords a groupd of confidence which, of itself, 

IS strength, and without which ail the resources 
of mere physical power are but weakness. In 
this view, the treasures already expended in this 
enterprise are, even as it regards its further pro- 
secution, the best riches of the church.” The 
death of those who have fallen in it is the life 
of their co-workers who survive. What was 
once thought to ,be physically true, — that when 
one member of tlie body is lost its strength 
passes into the other members, — the church is 
more than realising in this sacred cause. * 
Thus accumulative are the obligations of 
Christians to labour for the spread oC the Gospel. 
What they have done for this object does tfbt 
release them from the duty of continued activity; 
on the contrary, it imposes that duty upon them 
with a voice of authority such as has never been 
heard before. The command of our Saviour, 

** Go ye into afi *lhe world, and preach the Gos- 
pel to every creature,” is binding upon bis fol- 
lowers at all times. To diaregard it, under any 
circumstances, would be erimii\ali but to Im 
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guilty of such neglect at this stage of the mis- neglect «t any former period, as the motives to 
sionary work, would be an offence and a sin faithfulness now surpass infinitely those of all 
suipassiiig as infinitely the guilt of that sme former times. 


ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE INTELLECT IN CHILDHOOD. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 


A determined infant may be seen to rule a 
weak parent, and even exercise an influence over 
a whole family. A very gentle child may never 
acquire suffirrient force of character to make his 
way in tlie world, no matter how intellectual he 
may be. 

The higher sentiments, generally speaking, are 
the more slowly developed ; and superior moral 
powers, as the sense of justice and religion, are 
among the latest to come into operation, requir- 
ing some assistai.ee from the understanding for 
their direction and support. 

No doubt can exist that the child is endowed 
with certain powers, moral and intellectual, vary- 
ing in different individuals, and constituting 
natural differences of character ; but this militatcb 
not against the necessity for education and train- 
ing and the vast influence exercised thereby ; on 
the contrary, it serves as a guide and a limitation, 
— pointing out what requires to be cultivated, 

' and what to be repressed ; and shows us wliat is 
possible to be done. 

How important, then, to acquire a knowledge 
of the priimtive faculties of man, and the laws by 
which they are regulated in their natural develop- 
ment, or influenced by artificial training. Nor is 
the necessity for such knowledge confined to the 
system more immediately connected with mental 
manifestation. The same holds good respecting 
all the other systems in the body ; for without 
due attention to each, we shall not be able to do 
justice to any, or secure for thb whole its best 
advantages during the period of development or 
growth. 

With regard to the general growth of the 
body, ' and the advance in height, weight, and 
strength, differences arise from age and sex, and 
these have been accurately dependent upon the 
relative advance in size or structure in different 
parts of the brain, though not yet directly con- 
nected therewith. 

''it is certain, that the disposition and intellect 
are gradually unfolded, and that attempts to force 
the one or^ the other before its appointed time 
and proper progression, are sure to be attended 
with injurious, if not dangerous consequences. 
The reason is obvious ; because what is called 
the cultivation of the mind, is, in truth, but the 
exercise of the brain ; and this, like every other 
organ, if overtasked, will be .worn out or de- 
stroy^ 

In noticing the development of the intellectual 
powers, we see that the child observes before he 
reasons— that the perceptive faculties come into 


play before the reflective. The child really ob- 
serves and recollects things, and the quantities 
and relations of things, and is inquisitive about 
events. He constantly asks what this or that is. 

But the senses advance still more rapidly than 
the perceptive facultie^s, and are thus prepared to 
furnish these faculties with knowledge of the 
various properties of matter. The differences to 
be observed, however, in the power of appreci- 
ating these qualities of bodies depend on differ- 
ences in the constitution of the perceptive facul- 
ties — not of the senses. The eye may see well, 
and clearly perceive deficiencies in size or form, 
and yet not be able to distinguish differences in 
colours ; the ear that hears best, is not that which 
best appreciates those variations in sound that 
constitute melody. 

The various degrees of talent exhibited by 
some children more than others, depend much on 
the different degrees witli which they are en- 
dowed with those faculties that take cognizance 
of the physical properties of things. In these 
qualities and relations of bodies wc have the 
foundation of the physical and natural sciences ; 
and for these sciences, (especially the lattei,) 
mental capacity exists at a much earlier age than 
seems commonly supposed. 

Tlie gift of language, as a mental power, is 
that which earliest attracts attention and is first 
cultivated. Hence, facility in this respect, witli 
a quick observation, are taken as indications of 
great intellectual capacity. But the reflective 
faculties must be in full operation, to constitute 
a really good understanding ; and these are always 
the latest to be developed, and often not very 
liberally bestowed. It is, indeed, upon a due 
balance between the reasoning and perceptive 
faculties, that the superiority of the intellect will 
depend. 'Where the latter preponderate, they 
early show themselves, and give a quickness of 
apprehension, which, in the child, is often taken 
for superior talent. But the smartest boy docs 
not necessarily make the cleverest man : there 
must be a full endowment of the reflective 
faculties, to give depth of thought or soundness 
of understanding. 

When these faculties early preponderate, how- 
ever, the child will be slow in apprehension, and 
may be esteemed dull ; but when the period for 
their exercise anives, powers will be exhibited 
which had not been anticipated. Peculiarities of 
disposition, moreover, will affect these results as 
much as differences in talent, though seldom, if 
at all, taken into the account. The child oft«>n 
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exhibits (from the e&rlicst age) a markc^ dispo- iiifaiitb are observed to be peevish, passionate, or 
sition, as it occasionally docs some peculiar obstinate ; while others arc gentle and affection- 
talent. Almost from the moment of birth some ate, ^ or timid. 


MARRIAGE. 


A LETTER TO A YOUNG LADY. 

If there be any one subject which it especially 
concerns a young woman to understand, both in 
itself generally, anc^ in its application to her own 
particular habits and circumstances, it is that 
OF MAKRiAOi': ; and if there be any one subject of 
more perplexing delicacy than any other to 
advise a young woman aUbut, above all for one 
of a different sex, and of no marked inequality 
in respect of age, however the attempt may seem 
authorised by intimacy and nearness of kindred ; 
if there be one that at once attracts by its im- 
portance, and repels by its difficulty, it is that 
OF MAiiuiAGE. To both scxcs, indeed, it is a 
.state of deep and awful interest, and to enter 
into it without proportionate forethought is, m 
both, alike an act of folly and self-degradation. 
Rut in a woman, if she have sense and sensi- 
bility enough to dcseiTc* the name, it is an act 
tantamount to .suicide — for it is a state which, 
onro entered into, fills the whole sphere of a 
woman’s moral and peisonal being, her enjoy- 
ments and her duties, di.smissing none, adding 
many, and modifying all. Even those duties 
(if such there be) which it may seem to * leave 
bohiud, It docs but transfer ; say, rather, it re- 
imposes and rc-consccrates them under yet dearer 
iiiunes ; (though names more dear than those of 
ilaiighter and sister it is nut easy to imagine ;) 
at all events, with obligations additionally bind- 
ing on her conscience, because undertaken by an 
act of her own free will. A woman — ^murk mel 
ill using that term 1 still have before my mind 
the idea of womanhood, and suppose the indivi- 
dual to posse.ss its cliaractenstic constituents — a 
w Oman in a single state may be hapjiy, and may 
be miserable ; but r/wsl happy, mast miserable, 
th('>e are epithets which, with rare exceptions, 
belong exclusively to a wile. The tree of full 
life, and that “ whose mortal taste brings death ” 

into the heart, these, my dear , grow in the 

probationaiy^ Eden of courtship alone. To the 
many of both sexes 1 am well aware this Eden of 
matrimony is but a kitchen garden, a thing of 
profit and convenience, in an even temperature 
between indifference and liking, where the beds, 
bordered with thrift, reject all higher attractions 
than the homely charms of marygold and penny- 
royal, or whatever else is good to boil in the pot, 
or to make the pot boil ; or if there be aught of 
richer fragrance and more delicate hues, it is put 
or suffered there, not for the blossom, but for the 
pod. But thiii, my dear — , is neither the 

* Too often, 1 fear, on tlio supposed sanction of the 
vtfs-fnuuMed, and still worse tnletpreted, text, Gen. il 2 1 . 


BY THE LATE 8. T. COLERIDGE. 

soil, climate, nor aspect, in which your “ heart’s 
ease,” or your ” herbs of grace,” would bloom or 
bourgeon. To bo happy in marriage life, nay, 
(unless you marry with the prospect of sinking 
into a lower state of moral feeling, and of gradu- 
ally quenching in yourself all hope, and all 
aspiration that looks beyond animal comforts, 
and the outside shows of worldly respectability,^ 
in order not to be miserable, you must liave a 
souf-mate,as well as a house or a^oAe^mate ; you 
must have a hus|^and whom, before tiic altar, 
making yourself at that monmnt distinctly con- 
scious of the presence of Almighty God, to whom 
you appeal, you can safely, that is, according to 
your confident belief, grounded on sufficient 
opportunities of observation, conscientiously vow 
to love, honour, and respect. With what disgust 
would you not turn from a sordid, with what 
horror would you not recoil from a conta^ous 
or infectious garment offered to you ? You would 
not suffer it to come near your skin. And 
would you surrender your person, would you 
blend your whole personality, os far as God has 
put it in your power to do so, all that you call 
“ I,” — soul, body, and estate— with one, the con- 
tagion of whose principles, the infection or sor- 
didness of whose habits and conversation, you 
would have to guard against in behalf of your 
own soul ; and the insidious influence of which, 
on the tone and spuit of your thoughts, feelings, 
objects, and unconscious tendencies and manners, 
would be as the atmosphere in which you lived ! 
Or, were the man’s character merely negative in 
these respects — ^were he only incapable of under- 
standing the development of your moral being, 
including all those minor duties and objects of 
quiet pursuit and enjoyment wiiich constitute the 
moral taste — ^were he only indifferent to the 
interest you felt for his and your own salvation, 
and for the conditions of your reunion in th^ 
world to come— still it would be a benumbing 
influence, and the heart may be starved where it 
is neither stabbed nor poisoned. God saidf that 
it was not well for the human being to be 
alone : to be what we ought to^ be, we need 
support, help, communion in good. What, then, 
if Instead of a helpmate we take an obstacle, a 
daily counteraction? But the mere want of 
what God has rendered necessary, or most de- 
sirable for us, is itself an obstacle. Virtue sickens 
in the air of the marshes, loaded with poisonous 
effluvia; but even where the air is merely de- 
ficient in the due quantity of its vital clement, 
and where there is too little, though what there 
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is may be faultless, human %4rtue lives but a 
panting and anxious life. For as to a young 
woman’s marrying in the hope of reforming^ the 
man’s principles, you will join with me in smiling 
at the presumption, or mpre probably the pre- 
text ; os if the man was likely to appreciate, as 
of very serious importance, a danger which the 
wife had not feared to risk on so slender a chance, 
or be persuaded by her to feel as hateful the 
very qualities which she had taken to her bosom, 
as a few weeds in a nosegay that she might pick 
out at leisure. 

Well, your will perhaps reply, you would have 
convinced me, if I had not been convinced be- 
fore, of the misery attendant on an unfit choice, 
and the criminal folly of a rash and careless one. 
But by what marks am 1 to distinguish the 
suitable from the unsuitable? What are the 
criteria, or at least the most prpmising signs, of a 
man likely to proVb a good husband to a good 
wife ? And, as far as you can judge from your 
knowledge of my character, principles, and tem- 
per, likely to find his happiness in me, and to 
make me happy and deserving to be so ? For 
perfection can be expected on neither side. 

Most true ; and whilst the defects are both in 
their kind and their degree within the bounds or| 
that imperfection which is common to all in our 
present state, the best and wisest way that a wife 
can adopt, is to regard even faulty trifles as 
serious &ult8 in herself, and yet to bear with the 
same or equivalent faults as trifles in her hus- 
band. If the fault is removable, well and good ; 
if not, it is a speck in a diamond — set the jewel 
m the marriage ring with the speck downmost. 
But it is one thing to choose for the companioH 
of our life a man troubled with occasional head- 
achs or indigestion, and another to run into the 
arms of inveterate gout or consumption, (even 
though the consequent hectic shopld render the 
countenance still more winning and beautiful,) or 
of hemiplegia, that is, of palsy on one side. For, 
as you will see that I am speaking figuratively, 
and under the names of bodily compldnts am 
really thinking, and meaning you to think, of 
moral and intellectual defects and diseases, 1 
have hasarded the hard word “hemiplegia;’’ as 
1 can conceive no more striking and appropriate 
image or symbol of an individual with one half 
of his being, that is, his person, manners, and 
circufiistances, well, and as it should be, while 
the other, and inestimably more precious half, is 
but half alive, , blighted and insensate. Now, for 
the •prevention of the perilous mistake into 
which a personal prepossession is too apt to 
seduce the young and marriageable, and females 
more often, perhaps, than males, from the very 
gentleness of their sex, the mistake of looking 
through the diminishing end of the glass, and 
confounding vices with foibles, I know no bet- 
ter way than by attempting to answer the ques- 
ttuns which 1 have supposed you to put, viz.. 


What §rc the marks, &e., first, generally, and, 
secondly, in particular application to yourself? 
In the 'latter 1 can of course only speak con- 
jecturally, except as your outward circumstances 
and relative duties are concerned ; in all else, 
you must be both querist and respondent But 
the former, the knowledge of which will be no 
mean assistance to you in solving the latter for 
your own satisfaction, 1 think I can answer dis- 
tinctly and clearly ; and with this, therefore, we 
will begin. 

You would have reason to regard your sex 
affronted, if I supposed it necessary to warn any 
good woman against open viciousness in a lover, 
or avowed indifference to the great principles of 
moral obligations, religious, social, or domestic. 
By “religious,” I do not Acre mean matters of 
opinion, or difllerences of belief, in points where 
good and wise men have agreed to differ. Re- 
ligious, in my present use of the word, is but 
morality in reference to all that is permanent and 
imperishable ; God and our souls, for instance ; 
and morality is religion in its application to in- 
dividuals, circumstances, the various relations 
and spheres in which we happen to be placed ; 
in short, to all, to all that is contingent and 
transitory, and passes away, leaving no abiding 
trace but the consciousness of having or not 
having done our duty in each. 

1 would fain, if the experience of life would 
permit me, think it no less superfluous to dis- 
suade a woman of common foresight and informa- 
tion, from encouraging the addresses of one, 
however unobjectionable or even desirable in 
other respects, who she knew, or had good reason 
to believe, was, by acquired or hereditary consti- 
tution, affected by those mournful complaints 
which, it is well known, arc ordinarily transmitted 
to the offspring, to one, or more, or all. But, alas! 
it often happens, that afflictions of this nature are 
united with the highest worth and the most winning 
attractions of head, heart, and person ; nay, that 
they often add to the native good qualities of the 
individual a tenderness, a sensibility, a quickness 
of perception, and a vivacity of principle, that 
cannot but conciliate an interest in behalf of the 
possessor in the affections of a woman, strong in 
proportion to the degree in which she is herself 
characterised by the same excellences. Manly 
virtues and manly sense, with feminine manners 
without effeminacy, form such an assemblage, a 
tou( ensemMe so delightful to the womanly heart, 
that it demands a hard, a cruel struggle to find in 
any ground of objection an effective counterpoise, 
a decisive negative. Yet the struggle must be 
made, and must end in the decisive and, if possi- 
ble, the preventive “ No ; ” or all claims to reason 
and conscience, and to that distinctive seal and 
impress of divinity on womanhood, the maternal 
soul, must be abandoned. The probable misfor- 
tunes attendant on the early death of the head 
of the family are the least fearful of the constr 
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quences that may rationally be expected from 
such a choice. Tlie mother’s anguish, the lather’s 
hearUwasting self-reproach, the recollection of 
that innocent lost, the sight of this darling suffer- 
ing, the dread of the future, — ^in fine, the conver- 
sion of hqaven’s choicest blessings into sources of 
anguish and subjects of remorse — 1 have seen 
all tliis in more than one miserable, and tnost 
miserable, because amiable and affectionate, cou- 
ple, and have seen that the sound constitution of 
one parent has not availed against the taint on 
the other. Would lo God the picture I have 
here exhibited were as imaginary in itself as its 
exhibition is unnecessary, and the reality of im- 
probable occurrence, for yout 

Dismissing, therefore, as taken for granted or 
altogether inapplicable, all objections grounded 
on gross and palpable unfitness fot a state of 
moral and personal union and lifelong interde- 
pendence, — and less than this is not marriage, 
whether the unfitness result from constitutional 
or from moral defect or derangement ; and with 
these, and only not quite so bad, dismissing too 
the objections from want of competence, on both 
sides, in worldly means, proportional to their for- 
mer rank and habits ; and yet what worse or more 
degradingly selfish, (yea, the very dregs and sedi- 
ment of selfishness, after the more refined and hu- 
man portion of it, the sense of self-interest, has 
been drawn off,) what worse, I repeat, can be said 
of the beasts of the field, without reflection, with- 
out forethought, of whom and for whose offspring 
nature has taken the responsibility upon herself? 
Putting all these aside, as too obvious to require 
argument or exposition, I will now pass to those 
marks which too frequently are overlooked, how- 
ever obvious in themselves they may be; but 
w'hich ou{|Ht to be looked for, and looked after, 
by every woman who has ever reflected on the 
words " my future husband ” with more than girl- 
ish feelings and fancies. And if the absence of 
these marks in an individual furnishes a decisive 
reason for the rejection of his addresses, there 
are others the presence of which forms a suffi- 
cient ground fur hesitation, and 1 will begin with 
an instance. 

When you hear a man making exceptions to any 
fundamental law of duty in favour of some particu- 
lar pursuit or passion, and considering the dictates 
of honour as neither more nor less than motives of 
selfish prudence in respect of character; in other 
words, as conventional and ever-changing regula- 
tions, the breach of which will, if detected, black- 
ball the offender and send him to Coventry in 
that particular rank and class of society of which 
he was bom, or has become a member ; when, 
instead of ^ving instantaneous and unconditional 
obedience to the original voice from within, a 
man substitutes for this, and listens after the 
mere echo of the voice from without ; his know- 
ledge, 1 mean, of what is commanded by fashion 
and enforced by the foreseen consequences of 


non-compliance on his worldly reputation, (thus, 
1 myself heard a buckish clergyman, a clerical 
Nimrod, at Salisbury, avow that be would “ cheat 
his ofirn father in a horse,") then I say, that to 
smile, or to show yourselves smiling angipr, as if 
a tap with your fan was a sufficient punishment, 
and a " for shame I you don't think so, I am sure,” 
or, ** you should not say so," a sufiicient reproof, 
would be an ominous symptom either of your 
own laxity of moral principle and deadness to 
true honour, and the unspeakable contemptible- 
ness of this gentlemanly counterfeit of it, or of 
your abandonment to a blind passion Jkindled by 
superficial advantages and outside agreeables, 
and blown and fuelled by that most base, and yet 
frequent thought, “one must not be over nice, or 
a woman may say No till no one asks her to say 
Yes." And what does this amount to (with 
all the other pretty common-places as, “what 
right have I to expect an angel 4u the shape of a 
man?” &c., &c.,) but the plain confession, “ 1 
wuit to be married ; the better the man the luckier 
for me; I have made up my mind to be tlie 
mistress of a family ; in short, I want to be man- 
ned!” Under this head you may safely place 
all the knowing principles of action, so often and 
so boastingly confessed by your clever fellows — “ I 
take care of number one ; hey, neighbour : what 
say you?” — ^“Each for himself, and God for us 
all: that’s my maxim.” And likewise, as the 
very same essentially, though in a more dignified 
and seemly form, the principle of determining 
whether a thing is right or wrong by its sup- 
posed consequences. 

There are men who let their life pass away 
without a single effort to do good either to friend 
or neighbour, to their country or their religion, 
on the strength of the question — “ What good 
will it do?” But woe to the man who is incapo^ 
blc of feeling that the greatest possible good he 
can do for himself or for others, is to do his duty, 
and to leave the consequences to God. But it 
will be answered, “ How can we ascertain that it 
is our duty, but by weighing the probable conse- 
quences? Besides, no one can act without mo- 
tives ; and all motives must at last have respect 
to the agent's own self-interest; and that Is the 
reason why religion is so useful, because it carries 
on our self-interest beyond the grave ! ” 

0,my dear 1 so many worthy persons who 

really, though unconsciously, both act from, dhd 
are actuated by, far nobler impulses, are educated 
to talk in this language, that I dare not expose 
the folly, turpitude, immorality, and irreligion ^ 
this system, without premising the necessity of 
trying to discover, previous to your forming a 
fixed opinion respecting the true character of the 
individuals from whom you may have heaid de- 
clarations of this kind, whether the sentiments 
proceed from the tongue only, or, at worst, from 
a misinstructed understanding, or are the native 
growth of his heart.” ... S* T. C. 
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PROPHECY AND ITS FULFILMENT 


It has been well remarked, that prophecy is a 
constantly growing evidence of the truth ^ the 
Holy Volume. We have often been desirous of see- 
ing the accomplished ancidnt predictions collected 
from the pages of the sacred writers, and placed 
in parallel columns with passages from the his- 
torian and the traveller, which may present 
a concise and striking view of the subject, 
tending to remove the scepticism of the infidel, 

PBOPHECT. 

« I will «tretch out my hand upon Edom,— 
and will make it desolate from Teman.*— Ezekiel 
XXV. 18. 


** And he shall stretch out upon it (Idutnnoa) 
the line of confusion, and the stones of cmjiti- 
neas.”— Isaiah xxidv. 1 1 . 


** If grape^thcrers come to thee, would they 
not leave some gleaning grapes ? If thieves by 
night, they will destroy till they have enough. 
But I have made Esau bare.” — Jeremiah xlix. 
9, 10. 

** And Rdom shall be a desolation.”— Jeremiah 
xlix. 17. 


** Behold, O Mount Seir, I am against thee, 
and 1 will stretch out mine hand against thee, 
and I will make thee most desolate.” 

‘ I will lay thy cities waste.” — Ezekiel xxxv. 
8, 4. 

I will make thee perpetual, desolations, and 
thy cities shall not return.”— Ezekiel xxxv. 9. 


% *^7 terribleness hath deceived thee, and the 
pride of thine heart, O thou that dwellest in the 
clefts of the rockf that boldest the height of the 
hills though thou shouldst make thy nest as 
high as the eagle^ I will bring thee down from 
thence saith the Lord.”— Jeremiah xlix. 16. 


and to confirm the faith of every ingenuous 
mind. 

What we arc so desirous of seeing fully car- 
ried out, has been partially done by the very able 
translator of M. Leon de Laboi^e’s "Journey 
throu^ Arabia Petraea,” in his preface to that 
very interesting work. We copy the whole 
passage, with many thanks to its author for his 
zeal and judgment in its production 

FULFZLMEKT. 

“In many places it (Petraja) is overgrown 
with wild herbs, and must once have been 
thickly inhabited ; br the traces of many towns 
and villages are met with on both sides of the 
Hadj road, between Moan and Akaba, as well 
as between Maan and the plains of llauran, iji 
which direction are also many springs. At 
present all tins country is a desert^ and Mann 
(Teman) is the only inhabited place in it.” — 
JIurckhardfs Travels in Sgria, p. 436. 

“ On ascending the western plain (of Idumitu), 
on a higher level than that of Arabia, we had 
before us an immense expanse of dreary country, 
entirely covered with black fmts”'~^jBurckhardt, 
Sgrta, p. 444. 

“ The whole plain presented to the view an 
expanse of shifting sands, whose surface was 
broken by innumerable undulations and low hills.” 
— “ And the Arabs told me that the valleys con- 
tinue to present the same appearance beyond 
the latitude of Wady Mousa (Petra). In some 
parts of the valley the sand is very deep, and 
there is not the slightest appearance of a road 
or of any work of human art. A few trees grow 
among the sand-hills, but the depth of sand pre- 
cludes all vegetation or herbage. The sand 
which thus covers the ancient cultivated soil 
appears to have been brought from the shores of 
the Red Sca^ by the southern winds.” — Burch- 
hardt^ p. 442. 

“ The following ruined places are situated in 
JJjebal Shera (Mount Seir), to the south and 
south-west of Wady Mousa (Petra), Kalaat, 
Djerba, Basta, Eyl, Ferdakh, Anyk, Bir el Bey- 
tar, Shemakh, and Syk. Of the towns laid down 
in D’Anville’s map, (viz. : Elusa, Tamara, Zoara, 
Thoana, Necta, Phenon, Suzuma, Carcaria, Oboda, 
Berzumma, Lysa, Gypsaria, Zodocata, Gerosa, 
Havara, Presidium ad Dianum, CElana, and Asion 
Gaber,) Tlioana excepted, no traces remain ” — 
Burckhardtf pp. 443, 444. 

“ Tlie mins of the city (Petra) here burst on 
the view, in their full grandeur, shut in on the 
opposite side by barren craggy precipices, from 
which numerous ravines and valleys branch out 
in all directions : the sides of the mountains, 
covered with an endless variety of excavated 
tombs and private dwellings, presented altogether 
the most singular spectacle we ever beheld.” — 
Captains Irbg and Mangles, p. 422. 
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** I will make thee small among the heathen.* 
—Jeremiah xlix. Id. • 


“ I >vill make thee despised among men.”— 
Jeremiah, ibid, * 


“ Concerning Edom, thus saith the Lord of 
Hosts, Is wisdom no more in Teinan V Is counsel 
perished from the prudent? Is their wisdom 
vanished Jeremiah xlix. 7. 


“ And thorns shall come up in her palaces, 
nettles and brambles in the fortresses thereof.” — 
Jcrcmiali xxxiv. 13. 


“ The owl, also, and the raven shall dwell in 
it.” — Isaiah xxxiv. 1 1. 


** And there shall not be any remedning of the 
house of Esau.”— Obadiah 16. 


FULFILMENT. 

The name of this capital, in all the various 
languhges in which it occurs, implies a rocky and 
as sucli it is described in the Scriptures, in Strabo, 
and A1 Edrissi." — Viment, Commerce of the 
Ancients, vol. ii. p. 2G4. 

“ The barren state of the country, together 
with the desolate condition of the city, without 
a single human being living dear it. Seem strongly 
to verify the judgment denounced against it.”— 
Irlpy and Mangles, p. 439. 

“ When Mr. Banks applied, at Constantinople, 
to have Kcrck and Wady Mousa (Pctrft) inserted 
in his finnan, they returned for answer, * that 
they knew of none such within the Grand 
Seignor’s dominions.'”— and Mangles, ip, 336. 

** The Arabs, who show through their mono- 
tonous life little feeling for the vicissitudes of 
empires, have given* this ruin ^of a temple) a 
ridiculous, indeed an indecent name, which has 
no connexion whatever with its original destina- 
tion, and yet seems not ill applied to it in its 
state of decay : to prove the utter fragility of 
our works, besides the injury capable of being 
vrrought by time, only one thing more is want- 
ing — the ridicule of mankind.’* -^-Laborde, pp. 
165, 15C. 

** But if the question now be asked. Is under- 
standing perished out of Edom ? the answer may 
be briefly given. The minds of the Bedouins 
are as uncultivated as the deserts they traverse. 
The simple but significant fact that the clearing 
away of a little rubbish, merely to allow the 
water to flow into an ancient cistern, in order to 
render it useful to themselves, is an undertaking 
far beyond the views of the wandering Arabs, — 
shows that understanding is indeed perished from 
among them.” — Keith, p. 221. 

'* They look,” continues Keith, " upon a Eu- 
ropean traveller as a magician, and believe that 
having seen any spot where they imagine that 
treasures are deposited, ’ he can afterwords com- 
mand the guardian of the treasure to set the 
whole before him.’ "-—Kurckhardt, p. 429. 

“ It is truly a strange spectacle — a city* filled 
with tombs, some scarcely begun, some finished, 
looking as new and as fresh as if they had just 
come from the hands of the sculptor; whilst 
others seemed to be the abode of lizards, fallen 
into ruin, and covered with brambles.”— £a6or<je, 
p. 157. 

*' Tlie screaming of the eagles, hawks, and 
owls, who soared above our heads in considerable 
numbers, seemingly annoyed at any one approach- 
ing their habitation, added much to the singu- 
larity of the scene.”— j&*6y and Mangles, p. 413. 

** The Idumeans were, soon after the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, mingled with 
the Nabatheans. In the third century their lan- 
guage was disused, and their very name, as desig- 
nating any people, had utterly perished. (Origin, 
lib. iii. in Job.) And their country itself, having 
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" Whereas Edom saith, We are impoverished, 
but we will return and build the desolate places; 
then saith the Lord of Hosts, Tliey shall build, 
but I will throw down. And your eyes shall 
see, and ye shall say. The Lord will be magni- 
fied from the borders of Israel.” — Malachi i. 3, 4. 


FULHLUEKT. 

become an outcast from Syria, among whose 
kingdoms it had long been numbered, was united 
to Arabia Petraa, while the posterity of Jacob 
had been ’dispersed in every country under 
heaven,’ and are ‘ scattered among all nations,” 
and have ever remained distinct from them all ; 
and while it is also declared that ’ a full end 
will never be made of them,’ the Edomites, 
though they existed as a nation for more than 
seventeen hundred years, have, as a period of 
nearly equal duration has proved, been eut off 
for ever; mtd, while Jews arc in every land, 
there is not any remaining, on any spot of earth, 
of the house of Esau.” — p. 231. 

The order of the architecture shows that the 
citizens of l^etra did build after the era of tlic 
prophets, while the fragments of ruins of Grecian 
and Roman architecture, as well as of more 
ancient date, which are strewed over the ground, 
shows that those buildings whose doom was pro- 
nounced before their erection, have, according to 
the same sure words, been thrown down.”--£i7;^A, 

p. 202. 

"It is surprising to reflect that monuments 
of so vast a scale should be executed subsequent 
to the Roman conquest. In the npproncli to 
this tomb there were arched substructions of 
great extent, now fallen into ruins .” — and 
Manglest p. 480. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE ON THE MIND. 


This question must be entirely decided by 
facts ; but it would be extremely unjust to draw 
them merely from polished society, for here moral 
causes have the greatest share in forming the 
human character. As we arc endeavouring to 
find the effect of a physical cause, we must look 
amongst those nations and countries where the 
original stamp of nature has been least altered 
and defaced by civilisation. 

Neither, 1 apprehend, would it he just to 
judge of the mental faculties of a human crea- 
ture merely by his quickly comprehending the 
subtleties and perceiving the beauties of a 
logical disquisition. No; it is from firmness 
of character, finom undaunted courage, from his 
iipagination, ftom a certain noble daring, a spirit 
of independence* enterprise, industry, and re- 
search, that we ought to conclude what manner 
of man he is. Shall we despise the mind of the 
untutored savage beetcuse it is obscured by the 
mists of ignorance? As well and as justly 
might we lay to the charge of the glorious God 
of light the lowering of the sky, when heavily in 
clouds comes on the day. The rough diamond 
has its intriDMG value, although, to undisceming 
and ignorant eyes, it may appear inferior to 
flushed glass. The polish of the diamond sAotes, 
' 1, but does not moAe, its value, 


If we are to rate the powers of intellect which 
any nation may possess, only by the resemblance 
which their customs may bear to the manners 
of modem Europe, we can never come to any 
just conclusion on the question ; but if we take 
what I have mentioned above as our touchstone, 
by which to try the nature of the human facul- 
ties, we shall find — although opinions and manners 
vary iii different parts of the world, and change 
in almost every age — that it will be a fit test 
for every region of the habitable globe, by which 
w'e may judge of man from the age of Noah 
down to the age of William the Fourth. 

It is universally acknowledged, that the body 
exerts a considerable influence on the mind; 
and hence it follows, that whatever affects the 
corporeal frame of man, must, through that me- 
dium, possess a power over his mind. Now, as 
no one can deny that climate does affect the 
human body, it is clearly proved that it must 
have some influence on the mind of man. We 
have only to consult the relations of historians 
and geographers, to see whether this conclusion 
be correct or not. 

By those who consider the mental powers of 
mankind as being influenced by climate, it is 
affimied that extreme cold, especially if accom- 
panied with a thick foggy atmosphere, benumbs 
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and, as it were, seals up the mental faculties of 
man ; — that intense heat has the effect of ener- 
vating and ^ving such a degree of lassitude to 
the soul, as to render it unwilling to exert its 
latent properties;— and that it is in the temperate 
climes alone where man attains his greatest dig- 
nity. How &r these assertions are home out 
by facts, it is our business now to inquire. 

The most uncivilised region of the globe, the 
one in which man acts most according to the 
dictates of nature^ is, the immense continent of 
North and South America. And if we turn our 
attention to the inhabitants of the tract lying 
between the 50th and 65th degrees of north 
latitude, how dead do the^T appear to all the 
lively feelings of the human breast I Deaf to 
the call of ambition, and to almost all the other 
passions of our nature, they appeaf scarcely to 
be blessed with half the soul with which the 
favoured people of climes less rigid arc endowed. 
Man is a being considered as capable of progres- 
sive improvement; but the inhabitants of these 
climates appear to have existed in the same state 
of ignorance fur ages. Their miserable huts 
have never been changed into more comfortable 
dwellings, or collected together so as to deserve 
the name of a town. They seem to have little 
idea of the pleasures of society, and, compared 
with other men, are little elevated above the 
brulcs that perish ; for the sole apparent purpose 
for wliich they draw tlicir breath is to provide 
themselves with food mid to propagate their 
sjiecics. 

Tliis is not only the character of those who 
inhabit the frozen regions of North America, but 
of those who live within the degrees of latitude 
mentioned above, nearly throughout the world ; 
it is not only due to the Esquimaux and to the 
natives of Greenland, but likewise to the Lap- 
landers, the Simoidcs, and the wondeniig tribes 
of Kamschatka. 

If we examine more temperate climes, and 
contemplate the character of the inhabitants, 
what a most striking contrast will be exhibited 
to our view ! We shall find men who alternately 
overwhelm us with astonishment, and freeze us 
with horror, by the extremes of conduct which 
they manifest. All the powers of their minds 
are brought into full exercise. Here we behold 
people divided into different nations, and each 
individual jealous of the honour of his particular 
tribe, subtle in forming schemes, mid bold and 
prompt in executing them, possessing a spirit of 
enterprise, a patience and a courage which the 
greatest difliculties and dangers cannot subdue. 
When sacrificed to the revenge of his enemies, 
he suffers himself to be bound to the stake for 
the fancied glory of his clan, while the savage 
warrior stimulates his companions by the war- 
song of defiance, and, by recounting to them the 
numbers he has slain in battle, urges them to 
ply all the torments which the most diabolical 


imagination can suggest, in order to accomplish 
his purposes. The savage chieftain, by the cus- 
toms *of his country, must undergo multiplied 
privatfons before he can attain to the rank at 
which he aims. Spurred on by ambition, he 
would prove that he is worthy of his office, by 
showing that liis mind has gained a complete 
ascendancy over his body, and is not to be sub- 
dued by the most excruciating tortures. 

Although, perhaps, they may not excel in the 
fine-turned period and well-chosen inmile amongst 
these uncivilised clans, yet the hoary-headed 
chief possesses a nervous manly eloquence, 
which, if to be judged of by the effects it pro- 
duces, is only to be surpassed by the oratora 
of Greece and Rome. Roused by the iiqurles 
his nation may have sustained, stimulated by 
revenge and the hope of plunder, he possesses 
the power of inflamigg the minds of his people 
almost to a degree of frenzy. *The war-song, 
and more horrid war-dance, succeed, and they 
go to battle with all the vigour with which the 
hope of revenge and booty can inspire them. It 
Is not only in the temperate zones of America 
that men manifest that savage greatness of soul 
of which 1 have been speaking, but the descrip, 
ion suits the character o^men in simUar climates 
over the whole world ; it will apply to the ancient 
inhabitants of these isles, to the Gauls and Ger- 
mans, and to the wandering tribes of Tartars in 
Asia. 

Now let us examine those countries that lie 
I warmer latitudes, and sec whether they will 
equally bear out the assertion, that heat of ell- 
mate enervates the mind, and renders the people 
nclincd to indolence. That, in the southern 
parts of America, it has this effect, is very evi- 
dent from the ease with which a handful of 
Spaniards subdued whole kingdoms, and rendered 
their abject slaves treble their own numbers. 
How different from the northern aborigines, who, 
at this day, are the terror of the frontiers of the 
United States, and even oblige them to pay an 
annual tribute for a considerable part of their 
territories ! If we examine the dispositions of the 
natives of Paraguay, we shall find little difference 
between them and the ignorant Hottentots of 
Africa, or the quiet and inoffensive race who 
cover the sultry plains of Hindostan. It is a 
lingular but remarkable fact, that ftie inhabitants 
of these countries are now become a prey A> 
more bold and enterprising nations. 

History is, in this case, rather barren of inform- 
ation, as it only shows us the fatal power of* 
luxury in advancing, by slow but sure steps, tlie 
ruin of the morals and strength of a nation. Yet 
there is one fact upon record which must have a 
lonsiderable influence in deciding the present 
question. When Rome, from being merely a 
petty city in Italy, became, by the continued 
successes of her arms, the mistress of the then 
known world,— having her military forces dis- 
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Beminated over the plains^f Numidia, the pro- 
vinces of Egypt, of Judea, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Lydia, Greece, and Macedonia, at the same time 
that one part of her legions were pursuing their 
victories in Gaul, Spain Britain, and Germany, 
—it was manifest what power climate exerted 
over the character of man. When ambition 
stirred up the civil commotions which deluged 
the conquered countries with the blood of the 
conquerors, it was evident that men born in the 
same city, and subject, during their youth, to 
the same laws and customs, acquired opposite 
character., merely by the influence of climate. 
Those chiefli who had the good fortune to attach 
to their interest the troops who had borne the 
<;old and changeable seasons of the northern pro- 
vinces, were always successful over their ene- 
mies, who had only the enervated legions of the 
south to oppose to them. 


To this circumstance Cesar was, in a great 
measure, indebted for the uncommon power he 
acquired. And Constantine could never have 
withstood, and much less have overcome, his 
numerous and powerful rivals to the throne, but 
by the support of the hardy soldiers of the north. 
That penetrating historian. Gibbon, attributes 
the success which accompanied the arms of Con- 
stantine solely to this cause. 

From what I have said, 1 would by no means 
wish it to appear that it was climate done which 
affected the human mind in the coses 1 have 
mentioned, since 1 am always willing to allow 
tliat moral causes possess an influence, nay, a 
superior influence, over it. But tiie question is, 
Does climate possess any power in this respect ? 
and I think myself warranted iii stating my con- 
viction that it does. MsacAToa. 


THE AMERICANS. 

(From “ American Society* by Martineau?^ 


The hospitality of the country is celebrated ; 
hut 1 speak now of move than usually meets the 
eye of a stranger — of the family manners, which 
travellers hove rarely leisure or opjiortunity to 
obsen'e. If 1 am asked what is the peculiar 
charm, I reply, with some hebitation, there arc 
so many. But I believe it is not so much the 
outward plenty, or the mutual freedom, or the 
biniplicity of manners, or the incessant play of 
humour, whicii ciiuracterises the whole people, 
as the sweet temper which is diifiised like sun- 
shine over the land. They have been called 
the most good-tempered people in the world ; 
and I think they must be so. Tlie effect of 
general example is here most remarkable. I 
met, of course, with persons of irritable tempera- 
ment, wiili hot-tempered and with fidgotty peo- 
ple, with some who were disposed to despo- 
tism and others to contradiction; but it was 
delightful to see how persons thus alllictcd were 
enabled to keep themselves in order — ^were so 
wrought upon by the general example of cheer- 
ful helpfulness, as to be restrained from clouding 
their homes by their moods. I have often won- 
dered what the Americans make of European 
works of fiction in which ailing tempers are ex- 
iiibitcd. European fiction docs not represent 
such in h»lf the extent aiul variety ip which they 
plight be truly and profitably exhibited ; but I 
have often wondered what the Americans make 
of them, such as they arc. 'I'hcy possess the 
initiatory truth in the variety of temperaments 
which exist among themselves, os every where 
else, and in the moods of children ; but the ex- 
pansion of deformed tempers in grown people 
must strike them as monstrous caricatures. Of 
course, there must be some general iufluence 


which sweetens or restrains the temper of a whole 
nation, of tlie same Saxon race which is not 
every wiicrc so amiable. I imagine that the 
practice of forbearance, requisite m a republic, is 
answerable for this pleasant peculiarity. In a 
republic, no man can, in theory, overbear his 
iieiglibour; nor, as he values his own rights, can 
he do it much or long in practice. If the moral 
independence of some, of many, binks under this 
equal pressure from all sides, it is no little set- 
off against such an evil, that the outbreaks of 
domestic tyranny are thereby restrained, and that 
the respect fur mutual rights wliich jritizens have 
perpetually enforced upon them abroad, comes 
thence to be observed towards the weak and 
unresisting in the privacy of home. 


A passenger on board the " Henry Clay," in 
which 1 ascended the Mississippi, showed in per- 
fection the results of a false idea of honour. He 
belonged to one of the first families in Kentucky, 
had married well, and settled at Natchez, Missis- 
sippi. His wife was slandered by a resident of 
Natchez, who, refusing to retract, was shot dead 
by the husband, who fled to Texas. The wife 
gathered their property together, followed her 
husband, was shipwrecked below New Orleans, 
and lost all. Her wants were supplied by kuid 
persons at New Orleans, and she was forwarded 
by them to her destination, but soon died of 
cholera. Her husband went up into Missouri, 
and settled in a remote part of it, to practise 
law, but with a suspicion that he was dodged 
by the relations of the man he had shot. One 
day he met a man ipuffled in a cloak, who en- 
gaged with him, shot him in both sides/ and 
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stabbed him with an Arkansas knife. vic- 
tim held off the knife from wounding him mor- 
tally, till help came, and his foe fled. The 
wounded man slowly recovered, but his right 
arm was so disabled as to compel him to post- 
pone his schemes of revenge. He ascertained 
that his enemy had fled to Texas; followed him 
there; at length met him one flue evening, riding 
with his double-barrelled gun before him. They 
knew each other instantly, 'flie double-bairelled 
gun was raised and pointed, but before it could 
be fired its owner fell from the saddle, shot dead 
like the brother ho had sought to avenge. The 
murderer was flying up the river once more 
when 1 saw him, not doubting that he should 
again be dodged by some relation of the brothers 
he had shot. Some of the gcntlciyen on board 
believed that if lie surrendered himself at Nat- 
(•he«, he would be let off with little or no pu- 
nishment, and allowed to settle again in civilised 
society; but he was afraid of the gallows, and 
inti nded to join some fur company in the north- 
west, if lie could, and if he failed in this, to make 
Imnsclf a chief of a tribe of wandering Indians. 

l)i. Channing was one day paying toll, when 
he perceived a notice of gin, rum, tobacco, &o., 
on a hoard whicli bote a strong resemblance to 
a gravestone. “ 1 am glad to .see,” said the doc- 
tor <0 the gill who received the toll, ” that you 
have been burying those things.** 

“ And if we li.ul,” said the girl, ** I don’t doubt 
)i)u would liuve gone chief mourner.” 

Some young men travelling on horseback 


among the White Mountains, became inordi- 
natclv thirsty, and stopped for milk at a house 
by tnc roadside. They emptied every bosiu that 
was offered, and still wanted more, llie woman 
of the house at length brought an enormous 
bowl of milk, and set it down on the table, say- 
ing, "One would think, gentlemen, you had 
never been weaned.” 


1 was solemidy assured by a gentleman that I 
was quite wrong on some point, because I dif* 
fered from him. Every body laughed*; when he 
went on, with the utmost gravity, to inform us 
that there had been a time when be believed, 
like other people, that he might be mistaken ; 
but tiiat experience had convinced him that he 
never was, and ho had, in consequence, cast 
behind him the fear»of error. 


We were often told that it was "a dreadful 
flne day;” and a girl at an liotel pronounced my 
ti limpet to be "terrible handy.” In the back 
of Viiginia these superlative expressions are the 
most rife. A man who was extremely ill, in 
agonising pain, sent for a fiicnd to come to him. 
Buiorc tilt* friend arrived tlie pain was relieved, 
but the patient felt much reduced by it. " How 
do you find yourself?” inquired the friend. 

" I’m powerful weak, but cruel easy.” 

A dashing Kentuckian intimates to you the 
richness of the soil, by saying, “ If you plant a 
nail at night, ’twill come up a spike next murii- 


TO THE DEPARTED. 


I STAND where late we both have stood ; 

On c\ory side 1 see 
Objects that won onr tusiii regards — 
rVll, all are here but thee. 

'Winter, since through these paths we roam’d, 

Hath swept from flower and tree 
The sunny tints, the dancing leaves, 

And he hath taken thee. 

But spring is forth again, and, lo ! 

Through meadow, wood, and lea ; 

Myriads of things start bai'k to life, 

Vet spring restores not thee. 

All flowers that blossom had thy love, ' 

And never might the bee 
Bevel 'mid sweeter scents than these ; 

But they are not for thee. 

Each sense is dead, those eyes arc stone, i 

Thine ear may never bo 
Aroused, save by the final tramp, 

When 1 shall rise with thee. 


The voices of onr little ones, 

Their shouts of infant glee 
Which, smiling, we together heard, 

Arc now unheard by thee. 

Our little ones I Endearing words t 
They arc a charm to me, 

Binding me to this dreary world — 

Drear since it owns not thee. 

For them, for them T still will bear 
A gallant heart, nor flee 
The turmoil and the strife of life. 

For they are part of thee. 

But qft though in, the busy world 
'Tis mine no more to he, 

My heart, my lone and widow'd heart. 

Is coffined deep with thee. 

Swanseombe Wood, K, 

May Uth, 1834. 
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GEMS. 


iNDOLKNCB.-^Nooe 80 Uttlo oiyoj life, end ace such 
burdeos to tbemadvei, at thoae who haTO noticing to 
do, for 

>* A want of oGonpattea ii not mt, 

A XBlnd quite Taoant it n mind diitna'd,* 

Snob A nmn is oat of God's order, and q>posiBg Ida 
obvious design in the fiscnlties be has given him and, 
toe oonditiou in which be has placed him. Ndtoti^f,< 
toec«fore,'is promised \ti the Seriptnres to the Indo- 
lent Take toe indolent with regard to ezertum: what 
'tbdeciaion I what deUf \ ni^t reluctance 1 whatAppre- 
toensionl Thft'dotUiil inan says, ** There !s a lion 
.mtoont, I Ml' be Alafalto tht streets." ** The way 
of the slotnM man is as a hedge of thorns, hut toe 
way ot the rigUteons is made phun.** Take him with 
regard to he^: What slittgishness of oireulationi 
W^t deptouion of spirits 1 What dnlness of appetite 1 
What enetolwtion of frame 1 Take bhn with regard to 
temper and t^oyment : Who is petttfeh fretful? 
Who fsels mimm and childish cravings ? Who is too 
soft to bear any ef toe hardships of liR ? Who broods 
over every Ut& tezotion and tn^nvenience ? Who 
not only increases real, but coiyures up imsginaty 
evils, and gets no sympathy from any one in either? 
Who feels time wearisome and irksome?' Who is 
devoured by mam and spleen? Wlio oppresses others 
with their company, and their queations, and censo- 
riona tidk ? The active only have the true reliah of 
life. He who knows not what it is to labour, knows 
not what ft is to eiyoy. Recreation is only valuable 
as it unbends us ; toe idle know nothing of it. It is 
ezertom that rendera rest delightful, and sleep sweet 
and un^sturbed. That toe happiness of life depends 
oa toe regular prosecution of some landable purpose 
or lawful calling, which engages, helps, and enlivens 
all OUT powers, let those bear witness who, after spend- 
ing years in active usefulness, ^tire to ** enjoy them- 
selves." Prayer should be always bffetod up for their 
servants and wives, and for themselves too. Thejr 
are a huiM to themsd^es.— n/ay. 

PuAisE. — ^There is notolim easier than to persuade 
• men well of themselves. When a man’s self-love 
meets with another’s flattery, it is an high praise vthat 
will not be believed.— Ricllcp Hall. 

Tbk Baoiri^iNO. — ^The Scripture historian says, 
*' la toe beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth, and the ei^ was without form and void." 
Phfloaophy says, " In the beginning various atoms 
'lloatl^ about la unbounded space, drew into union 
with toemselvas other atoms, forming substances of 
different qualities, and possessing suitable enerpes.” 
We tijiiqfeiore demand, without hesitancy, whence came 
these flrst atoms ? and philosophy is struck dumb. 
She argues for centuries, wastes volumes upon volumes, 
and has never hefen able to tell us whence came toe 
first materials. Here toe lamp of history has gone 
out^ and the poet’i wing has dropped, through the 
whole Succession of pagan research and imagination, 
bfosea alone aaal^ to mattir its origin.— Rcr(pf»rc 
an Appeal lo Ihal^entee, 

ExnTkNoi or God.— T he phyrieal history of our 
iflobe, in which some haye seen only waste, disorder, 
pnd confnsi&n, teems with endless q^caittples of economy, 
abd ordetj and dea|ga ; and the residt of all our re- 
searches is, to fix more stei^Uy >o#r osSnranhe of toe 
existence at one supreme Gmator Mall thingi, to exalt 
more our convlcti^'M the immensity of his 
perfiMtbqf, ofhUiidglftaiidin4^« his wisdom and 
goodnaseTiind eU-anstaiMnf jmmiraae, and to pene- 
.trate our underatonding widirn and sensible 

peroeptton of toe hi^i wenef«|io& oMs intelle^ owes 
to God. The earth, from her deep foundations, unites ’ 


with toe celestial orbs that roll throngh boun^as 
apace, to declare the glory and show forth the praise 
of todr common Author and Pieaerver ; and toe wotoe 
of nataiui ndigion accords dianuoniously with the tea- 
timonies of revelation, in asoribing the origin of the 
universe to the will of one etanwl and dominant Intel- 
ligenee — the almighty Lord and snpresoe First Canse 
of all toings that subsist, ** toe same yeeterday, to-day, 
and for ever," " before toe mountains were brought 
forth, or ev^toe earth and the world were mede, 
fromovirlasting, and world wititout end."— Dr-Racil- 
laadt 

PfeiiixmoPHr.— Philosophy fails of its noMest object, 
if it dods not lead ua to Gm; and, whatever may l^e 
ita pretensions, that is unworthy of too name of 
science which profhases to trace the sequences of 
nature, and yet fiula to discover, as if marked by a 
sunbeam, the mighty hand which arranged them im { 
which fuls to bow in humble adoration before toe 
power and wisdom, toe harmony and beanty, which 
pervade all the works of Him who is etemaL— Adcr- 
erombie, * ^ ' 

Eovcatiow.— Edncation is often insufficient, owing 
to toe absurd belief that to teach reading and writing 
is fufficieut, and that we may rest satisfied with the 
good work we have performed. As well might we say 
that if we could but tom the river into our grounds, it 
would he a matter of perfect indifference whether we 
led it to toe mill, or altowed it to inundate the corn- 
field. If we wish Co regulate and rejoice in the effects 
of edneation, we must not only fill the mind, we must 
form toe character ; we must not only give ideas, we 
must give habits; we must make education moral. 
When we invite men to exertion, and make easy to them 
toe paths of ambition, we must give them, at the same 
time, good desires and great designs. — Mre, Oraat. 

A Good Nani.— W ho toall pretend to calcnlste 
the value of toe inheritance of a good name? Its 
benefit is often very great, when dependant upon no 
stronger ^es than those wldch accident or relationship 
have created; but when it fiows from friendships 
which have been consecrated by piety and learning, 
when it is the willing offering of kmdred minds to de- 
parted worth or genius, it takes a higher character, 
and is not less honourable to those who receive than 
to toose who confer it. It comes generally from the 
best sonroed, and is directed to the best ends ; and it 
carries vrito it an infiueaoe which powerfully disposes 
all worthy persons to oo-operate in its views. Nor is 
this ay. The oousciousness of the sonree from which 
it spring* i* wont to stimulate the exertions and to 
elevate toe views of those who are toe objects of it; 
and many instances might be enumerated of persons 
who have laid the fonndation of the very highest for- 
tunes upon no other ground than that which ^ goodly 
inheritance has supplied. — Otter, 

CHAaiTV.— Is on universal duty, which it lain ovary 
man’s power sometimes to practise; since every de- 
^ee of assistance given to another, upon proper mo- 
tives, is an aet of chatlty ; and there is scaMy any 
man in such a state of imbecility, as that he may not, 
on acme occasions, benefit his neighbour. He that 
cannot relieve the poor may instruct the ignorant; 
and he toat cannot attend toe sick may reclaim toe 
vicious. He that can give little assistance himself 
may yet perform the duty of charity, by inflaming 
toe ardour of others and recommending the petitiona 
ivhich he cannot grant, to those who have more to fae« 
stow. The widow toat shall give her mite to tte 
treasury, toe poor man who shall bring to toe thiraty 
a enp of cold water, shall not lose their reward.— 2h*. 
Jekmm, 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF A NERVOUS MAN.— No. I. 


1834. Jan, 20th. — I dreamed that one of my 
Mends died, and though I had important business 
with him, I was afraid of seeing him ; I thought 
he might be ill of the influenza, and that I 
should take it. He called on me at night, but I 
dared not see him, lest he should fall down dead, 
which would have shocked me. 

Jan, 21st. — It wqp suddenly suggested to me 
this morning that 1 should be choked to-day. I 
therefore ate no breakfast, and fasted till noon, 
when 1 thought my throat was growing up. 1 
procured a gargle of Cayerihe pepper, a piece of 
which went the wrong way. I then felt, as sure 
as destiny, that my end was near. 1 signed my 
will, called my family together, who* were amazed 
to see me dripping with a cold sweat ; when an 
old woman, who happened to be in the house, 
came rudely into the room, and said, ** La, 
ineister! what arc you doin’ ^ Drink a cup o’ 
cold water, and walk sharp about the room, and 
ye'll be better anon.” I did so, and behold, at 
night, when I expected to be “ laid out,” I was 
quite recovered. 

Jan. 22nd. — Awoke this morning, after a 
troubled sleep, in which 1 had seen about five 
hundred flends, of all sizes, dancing in a large 
field, among whom were some goat-like bipeds, 
who led the ring. After breakfast, felt uncom- 
monly calm ; thought this boded no good, fur as 
the calm precedes the tempest, and a .super- 
natural invigoration often goes before death, 1 
felt convinced that I should not outlive the day. 
A violent agitation then followed ; all my flesh 
seemed to heave, and every vein throbbed ; I 
felt as if my muscles had tightened, and thought 
1 should every moment burst, and ordered the 
new carpet to be taken up, that it might not be 
covered with blood. But nothing happened, ex- 
cept that 1 broke three glasses, which fell from 
my hands. 

Jan. 23rd. — At breakfast, 1 noticed one of my 
nails was blue, and felt certain it was premonitory 
of the cholera. Sent for the doctor, who, cruel 
man, broke into boisterous laughter, told me to 
put on my thick boots, walk six miles, and left 
by wishing me good morning. I put on my 
boots ; but I had read the day before of a gentle- 
man who dropped down dead as he left his door, 
and I thought 1 should do the same. 1 tried, 
however, to go, but I felt a crack in my breast, 
and 1 thought one of the vital muscles was 
broken, so I returned to the house, as my servant 
told me, “ white as paint.” This confirmed my 
suspicion, and I got all my medical books down, 
^and concluded that I had the angina pec(oriif 
and that, therefore, 1 ought not to walk. 

Jan. 24th. — Dreamed that 1 should be choked 
with a fish bone. It so happened that we had 
fish for dinner ; dared not cat any. Thought it 

[No. 27. Jui.T 5, 1837.— 2rf.] Vol. i. 


mus^ then apply to some of my children, or to 
Mrs. N.; and, as one ef my sons was seized with 
a cough after dinner, felt convinced that I was 
right. Examined his throat, and saw what I 
considered a bone, sticking in one of the tonsils ; 
but all the family said thSy could see nothing, 
and the cough went off. At tea, I suspectatfl 
the water was poisoned, scolded the maid, <11410 
gave me notice to quit; but as 1 vomited much 
that night, thought I was right. * 

Jan, 25th. — After breakfast, thought t would 
ride. Had the horse saddled, but as he had 
been well fed, with no work, he capered ; and as 
1 saw, in my mind’s eye, in a moment, the fol- 
lowing obituary in the next paper, I dismounted, 
gave a man half>a>erown to lead him home, and 
reached it myself, all trepidatioTi “ Last Satur- 
day, by a fall from his horse, Mr. J. N , aged 

47, much respected. He has left a large family.” 
After tea, I tliought the room was full of silver 
bubbles, and supposed 1 was going blind. Sent 
for the doctor, who ordered me to bed, and went 
out in a huff. 

Jan. 26th. — Changed my doctor, sold my 
horse, bought another, which was about seventeen 
years old. As he was warranted quiet, tried 
him in harness, and he would not pull, but ran 
back. Sold him, with 5i. loss, and determined 
to keep no more. Towards evening, it was sud- 
denly impressed on me that 1 had a brain fever. 
Had my head shaved, and leeches applied ; sent 
for my new doctor, who laughed to see me bald, 
'ordered me a warm wig immediately, with a 
cordial, and to bed. Felt my pulse all night, for 
1 could not sleep ; examined my tongue, thought 
it was blue, got my son to examine with a 
microscope ; and, os well as 1 could, I did it at 
the glass, and tliought it was covered with ani- 
malcule. I washed my mouth with Cayenne 
water, examined again, and behold my mouth 
was all blisters. 

Jan. 27th. — Could not eat for soreness of 
mouth. Took a little laudunum, which sent me 
to sleep, when 1 fancied all the world was in a 
dance. Trees jumped out of the ground, the 
stars darted out of the sky, and I saw Orpheus 
fiddling, surrounded by bears and elephants, and 
dancing pigs and camels. When I awok9 I 
began to moralise on the follies of mankind, and 

thought it a sin to shave. Told l^rs. N 1 

had made a vow to shave no more. • 

Jan, 28th. — After breakfast, for which 1 Tiad 
^ven orders that I would have some boiled 
turnips and a gammon of bacon, served up in the 
old trenchers that belonged to my great grand- 
mother, and which had been in our kitchen, un- 
used, for the last fifteen years, the barber come. 
I paid his bill, denounced his croft, gave him all 
my old razors, and told my son to clear the ware- 

2 B 
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house from all such modern follies. Looked at 
all the old portraits, with beards, in my books, 
and sent for Mr. P., the portrait painter, to 'see 
if he could notpiit a beard on a painting of my- 
self, which he had not long before executed. He 
promised to do it. 

/on. 29th.— At breakfast, I perceived one of 
my finger nails bent inwards, and thought it a 
sign of consumption. > Sent for the doctor, told 
llilp 1 had found out what i^ed me, and desired 
hiqi to sound me with his stethoscope ; 1 watched 
his face i he shook his head, and I ^nted, be- 
cause I peKeived he admitted my conjectures, 
and I ksMtw I was not fit to die. He dashed 
cold water all over me, and 1 soon recovered, 
and heard him telling Mrs. N., ** His lungs are as 
sound as a bellfignd ring like brass .*’ — " But, Doc- 
tor,” said 1, ** did you not shake your head?” ** Yes, 
1 did, sir, but you see my hair, is long, and it was 
falling into my e^es, and was tickling me just 
then.” 

«ra». 80th.— This morning 1 thought 1 had a 
spinal disease, and reclined nearly all the day. 
Had it examined by the doctor, and njg servant 
man rubbed it for an hour with the fleSlt-hrush ; 
felt very alarmed, and determined to write to Mr. 
St. John Long. After tea, changed my mjnd, 
and thought 1 Vrould visit the south of France. 

^ Before bed-time, changed again, and thought 1 
would go with the whale fishers next season, and 


wrote to Hull for terms. Fancied I could eat a 
steak for breakfast, from a young Itotte’s rump, 
and gave orders accordingly. 

Jam, Sisk— Awoke with though^ gboul 
elements of moral metsphysics, Every one 
peered wrong. Made new govemmep^ di^ 
covered the longitude, and a wgy to the moon; 
formed several new sciences, one of which wgs, 
that every person was to be fopnd out from the 
signs of the nose. This 1 called Nosology. Pro- 
posed to write a new encyclopedia, and fslt 
assured that 1 was bom for something great, and 
that Providence was leading me through tiua 
original experience to qualify me to bring about 
a new order of thingsr Felt thankful and better. 

Feb, 1st. — I rose with a stiff knee, and con- 
cluded that it was a white swelling; sent for the 
leech woman^ who told me of many sad cases, and 
said the leeches would be always used by the doc- 
tors, but that they were all rogues, and this simple 
remedy would break up the craft. Thought the 
woman seemed honest, and told her to put on 
what she thought best ; and she applied twenty- 
five leeches, at sixpence each ; but it appeared 
afterwards that my leg was oidy asleep, from 
having been pressed by the other. At night, cut 
my great toe-nail, which was pared too close, end 
thought it would mortify, so could not sleep till 
seven next morning, when I arose at ten, and 
breakfasted on black pudding and ale. 


BRITAIN. 

CHAFTEE ni. 


Befokewo proceed to the second period of 
our history, we may glean up two or three facts 
connected with our last chapter. 

In war, the men used a narrow target, and a 
tihort dirk lodged in the ^dle^ while a heavy 
sword, fastened with an iron chain to the waist, 
and a short stoff, at one end of which was a rude 
kind of brass beU and a spear, finislied the equip- 
ment of the warrior, whether on horse or foot ; 
to whose talents and courage both Greeks and 
Romans bear reluctant witness. The British 
rode on powerful, well-trained, and swift horses ; 
which, when the rider dismounted, stood still 
while he fought Tlieir wheeled Carriages were 
of five kinds, and called by the Romans the 
*' bSatuC which would hold several persons, and 
was used by the chiefs fox travelling ; the "/Mto- 
rttiim,” whic.h was so called either because it 
had four wheels, or would carry four persons; 
the'^** comu,*' or the burden carriage; the **cwi^ 
mis,” or wwr chariot, which was l^ht, would 
bold bu^ one person, and had hooks and scythes to 
its wheels ; the " rheda ” was like the Let, but 
larger ; and Cassibelanus is smd to have had, on 
Qiie occasion, 4(H>0 of them in battle. 

The northern Britons mostly burnt the dead, 
with their fovourite animals, weapons, slaves, and 


even children and friends ; hence the number of 
British urns containing bones which at various 
times have boon excavated. But those in the 
south burnt their dead equipped in arms. 

The fnneral, if the deceased had been dis- 
tinguished, was accompanied with songs recount- 
ing his virtues ; if he died inglorious, the song 
was omitted. Husbands had absolute power over 
their wives, and fathers over their children ; and, 
notwithstanding some apparent deference to the 
women, such was the condition of a wife that a 
husband might divorce her for disagreeable 
breath I and if a woman conspired the deatii of 
her husband she was burnt, which was the punish- 
ment of robbers and murderersit 

At death, a man’s property was equally divided 
between his relations; his sons and daughters 
taking piecedenoe by age: if any advantages, 
however, were given, nature was so for heard in 
those times that the youngest recrived it. 

The British laws appear to have been unavoid- 
ably arbitrary, indiscriminate, and severe, singu- 
larly illustrative of ignorance, and otherwise in- 
adapted to human nature. For a long time it 
would appear that the Ux uJumU prevailed; 
which at length necessity superseded by a coiw> 
pensation of property, by which the value of 
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every thing wu settied* to the milk of a^cat, or 
the hoof ^ an ox ; while the greatest eiiminals 
often ended th^ race by bwng smothered in a 
bog. The laws were all repeated, but not 
written, in verse i were considered the commands 
of the gods, and the Druidic priests, therefore, 
their only authorised expounders. 

It must be admitted, ^at though the preceding 
excerpts are from the best authcus, yet as many 
of them were not witnesses, and nearly all of 
them were enennes pf the Britons, there is reason 
to fear that they would often take the appearance 
for the fact, and the exception for the rule t even 
allowing that they were always candid, and did 

'* nothing extenuate, nor 
Aught let dotm in malice,* 

We turn now to , 

TBX aOKAKO-XUTISH rxxxoi). 

Thus lived the Britons, when, through the 
Gaulish merchants, a rumour alarmed them that 
the fame>hunting Cesar had resolved to invade 
them i to avert which they sent ambassadors to 
divert his purpose, by making their submission to 
the Romans. Cesar had collected the merchants 
and travellers who had visited Britadn, and in- 
quired into the subjects of importance to an 
invader j but not satisfied, he sent a galley, with 
Volusennus, who, after no long absence, if he 
ever entered the island, returned with such in- 
telligence as decided Cesar upon an instant ex- 
pedition. Two legions were embarked near 
Calais on the twenty<4fth of August, A.C. 55, 
and the next day arrived off Deal, where the 
Britons, seeing their conciliations of no avul, 
made a spirited buf an unsuccessful resistoiK ^ ; for 
a landing was effected by the soldiers, though 
fighting breast-deep in the sea. The genius of 
Cesar, as great at intrigue as in the field, by the 
fourth day devised a truce, when the loss of his 
cavalry and ships by the storm and tides, and 
the consequent dismay of his soldiers, inspirited 
the humbled Britons, who, after several unsuc- 
cessful sallies on the Roman camp, were again 
obliged to submit; and Cesar, about the fifteenth 
of September, abruptly returned to Gaul. But 
in the following year, with a fleet of above 800 
ships, 6 legions of soldiers, and 2000 cavalry, in 
all about 80,000, he returned to Britain, which 
he entered near the same spot, and found the in- 
habitants dismayed at his forces, and fled to the 
interior. Leaving a fragment of the army, under 
Atrins, to watch the ships, he went in search of 
the Britons, whom he found on a river flanked by 
a wood near the present Canterbury. That 
night another storm partly destroyed the Roman 
ships, which, to avoid the recurrence of damage, 
were drawn, in the siiace of ten days, within the 
fortifications of the camp. In tte meantime, 
the Britons were gathering their forces, which 
were given to the command of Casribelanus, 
chief of the Cassi, who, for want of co-operation 


from the people, after some temporary successes, 
returned to his own tribes, and left the Romans 
to nfarch without molestation into the country ; 
which, throu^ the jealousies of the foolish 
chiefr, and quarrelling tribes, who would not 
coalesce, was easily subdued. Cbssibelanus, m- 
deed, deserted by the other tribes, made e treaty 
with Cesar, who, immediately after, having sus- 
tained much loss among hit ships, sailed to Gaul, 
September 24, in the same year. This is fhe 
account derived from Cesar himself, who has 
very probably pven much too favourable a his- 
tory of the expedition, os far as k concerns 
Roman affairs ; as indeed Diodorus, Strabo, and 
others intimate ; for Cesar neither passed through 
the island, built a town, or considerable fortifi- 
cation, or left any durable pledges of his victory, 
claimed a foot of land, nor ever returned. Yet 
a thanksgiving of twenty days was ordered ot 
Rome, for the conquest of tUb aiium ordem, as 
Cesar called Britadn. After the departure of 
the Romans^ the British tribes, for about sixty- 
eight years, paid no taxes, and reewred to their 
ancient animosities and battles, from which they 
who had most favoured the invader would natu- 
rally b^foe first to suffer. Augustus, who levied 
a tax on the British exports to Gaul, 'Hberius, 
and Caligula, had often threatened to invade 
Britain, which, from policy, cowardice, or other 
causes, they, however, never effected. But 
Claudius, at the instigation of a renegade named 
Beric, sent Aulus Plautius with about 50,000 
men, or four legions, (who were reluctant to 
come, till a meteor gliding before their ship was 
regarded as a favourable omen,) who were sub- 
cornmanded by Vespasian, into Britain. These, 
conducted by Beric, often defeated the Britons 
who took reprisals by drawing them into bogs, 
where vast numbers, with their eUphanU and 
horses, perished. At length, invited by Aulus, 
Claudius himself came, and obtained an easy sub- 
jugation of the southern part of the blond, as 
much, probably, by his name, as by his sword ; 
and after a stay of three or four months he re- 
turned to Rome, while Vespasian prosecuted the 
war with the Britons. This general, in the course 
of a few years, fought thirty-two battles with the 
natives, reduced the Isle of Wight, the Belgs, 
and the Deorotriges, and destroyed above twenty 
towns ; whfle Aulus waged war with success more 
internally; was A.D. 47 recalled to Rome,1uid 
in A.D. 50 was succeeded by Ostorius Scapula. 
The latter adopted the maxim of, the RooMn 
soldiers, '* a terrible beginning ;* lined the Severn 
with forts, and treated the Britons with shamefid 
severity, which greatly protracted the wars, in 
which the Romans were mostly victors, 'l^b 
was not done, however, without much' bloodshed 
and inconceivable sufferings on the part of the 
Britons, whose courage and sofemn s^denial to 
preserve their liberty it is to be btmented they 
had no Tacitus to record. 
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In this war, Caractacus, a British chief, who for 
nine years had successfully defeated the Roman 
arms, was captured, through the perfidy of Car- 
rismandua, queen of the Brigantes. He was car- 
ried with his family to Rome, where in a tri- 
umph being publicly exposed in chains, with the 
spoils of his former victories, and his wealth, he 
addressed Claudius in a short but dignified speech, 
the force of which reached the vanity, if not the 
heart, of the emperor, who disenthralled him ; 
wbQe the senate decreed the triumphal ornaments 
to OstcHrius, and made some ridiculously pompous 
harangues, i^hich illustrated how fiist ** the eter- 
nal city *’ was tJien degenerating. Shortly after, 
this Ostorius died of chagrin in Britain, was 8uc-< 
ceeded hy Aulus Didius, who did little more thigr 
skirmish with the inhabitants till the fourth year 
of Nero, who recalled him, and sent in his stead 
Veronius, who died within a year after his arrival. 

To Veronius succeeded Suetonius Paulinus, 
who subdued many of the British tribes, raised 
numerous garrisons, spoiled the isle of Anglesea, 
and extirpated the Druids, wHopa he odiously 
murdered. And after similar acts of oppression, 
by bending the spirit of the conquered too far, 
he produced a desperate resistance of thd!'|}ritons, 
(who were obliged to borrow from Seneca 
10,000,000 drachma to pay the tribute.) Over- 
( whelming the Roman garrison, buildings, and 
settlers, they almost annihilated the invader’s 
power; for upwards of 70,000 Romans are said 
to have been killed at Camolodunum, where the 
Romans had built a temple to the divinity of 
Claudius, as the victor of Britain, as well as at 
London and Verulamum. 

Yet very speedily, though the Roman army 
was reduced to 10,000 men, Suetonius in a battle 
utterly routed the Britons, of whom 80,000 are 
said to have been slain; and the queen com- 


mitted suicide. This would probably have ended 
the British war if Suetonius had graced hia vic- 
tory by generosity and tenderness, of which he 
was destitute. In a little time he was displaced 
by Petronius Turpilianus,* who, by a pacific 
policy, for three years suspended the wars. Simi- 
lar measures were pursued by Trebellius Maxi- 
mus, whose humane dispoation conciliated the 
Britons, but displeased his own blood-loving 
soldiers, who, inflamed by their seditious leaders, 
especially Celius, mutinied, and drove Trebellius 
to Rome. 

A governor was for some time wanting in Bri- 
tiun, to which afterwards Vettius Bolanus was 
commissioned, but he effected little, and was re- 
called at the accession of Vespasian ; who sent 
in bis room Petilius Cerialis, a man more infected 
with Roman ambition and cruelty than with the 
zeal of the discoverer. He was assisted by the 
celebrated Agricola, who commanded the 20th 
legion. To Petilius succeeded Julius Frontinus, 
who aided in the further subjection of the inhabi- 
tants. At the removal of Frontinus, Agricola 
was preferred by the 20th legion to the gover- 
norship of Britain, which he severely scourged 
in the beginning of his rule; but after having 
subdued the northern enemy in eight severe 
campaigns, he is said to have practised great 
clemency, taught the Britons the most useful arts, 
educated their youth, clothed the inhabitants 
like Romans, and, by other ameliorating mea- 
sures, charmed the wild country into a peaceful 
and wealthy province of the falling empire. 

A.D. about 85. Agricola was soon recalled 
by Domitian ; who appointed Sallustius Lucullus 
in his room, which he occuj^ed only a short 
time, for he was killed, because, having invented 
a new weapon, he allowed it to be called after his 
name. 


PASSAGES FROM MY NOTE-BOOK. 

SECOND BEUEB. 

1. bridal chamber be but the outer porch of the 

Life and death 1 how nearly are they allied 1 1 
and how indissolubly connected by the mystic 

and awful ties of fate ! The cradle may rock us What a mighty and mysterious city is Lon- 
into the dreamless sleep of the coffin, and the don I gathering from all quarters of the earth. 


* The following wero Roman commandera in Britain 
The chief officer was called ** prefect," or proprietor 
tilt deputy was “ procumtor,” or “ questor." 

^54 Julius Cesar. 

A.C. Emperors. 

{ Anhos Flantius, in the time of Claudius 
Ostorius Scapula 
Aulus Didius 

54 Suetonius Faalinus. . . . Nero 

67-9'TrtbeniuiMaximua . . 

70 Vettius Bolanus Yitcllins 


J Petilius C^lis 
Julius Agricola , 

118 Julius SeveruB 
l.tO LoUiuB Urhirus . 


101 Calphurnius Agncola . 


180 


{ Helvius Pertinaz 
Junius SeveruB 


} • 


103 ClodiuB Albinus . . 

loj /Heracllanus 1 

\ Vinus Lupus J * * 


ri?-, — 

< Titus VeqNuisn 
* (Domitian 
. Adrian 
. Anton, Pill 

{ Luciui Yenis 
Morcu . Aurelius 

. Aurelius Commodus 


f Helvius Pertiuox 
[ Didius Julianus 

Septimus Boverus, 
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and boarding within her thousand homes the 
stricken and fated children of humanity; hiding 
from the rude gaze of the world the wrongs and 
woes of a thousand bruised and breaking spirits. 
What a confused and gathering multitude are 
min gled together iQ one vast focus ! llie high 
and the low, the proud and the debased, the 
profligate and the pauper, all commingle together, 
and pour into the scde of destiny the amassed 
wealth of innocence and crime. Yet through 
this vast and endless mass of human existence. 
Vice and Death,* like conquering kings, ride 
triumphant. The gambler revels over his gains, 
the profligate over his illicit sin; the prisoner 
laughs loud in his dungeon, and the murderer 
dreams of his victim ; but suddenly, in the dead 
of night, or in the broad golden glare and life 
of day, the link is snapped, the chain is swiftly 
shattered, and the hearts that beat with the quiet 
pulse of innocence, or the bounding beat of the 
more wrathful passions, become hushed and 
stilled in the quiet sleep of death. 

III. 

Tliere is placed within the breast of every 
one a certain and intimate consciousness of 
mental power — a restless desire to prove the 
nobility of intellect — a proud impulse stirring 
within us to do the deeds whicli may confer 
upon us the wreath of intellectual pre-eminence. 
We may not resist its impulse, for if we fight 
against the divinity within us, languor, idle- 
ness, discontent, and envy, will raise up such a 
tumult and storm of jarring passions, as will 
eventually strangle us in our efforts to escape 
from the cord and the chain which have thus 
mystically cnwoveii themselves around our very 
existence. 

IV. 

How immortally beautiful is that love which 
springs from the heart that is broken and bowed 
down ! How seraphic are those affections which 
spring from the depths of a bruised spirit, ever 
burning, unwavering, and unquenched, though 
the winds of passion may press around them, and 
the floods of sorrow may threaten to overwhelm 
them I Such love belongeth not to the aflfec- 
tions which are born of hollow lofinement and 
luxury : with them, the beautiful and holy have 
no communion. The feelings of the heart that 
are bom in lordly halls are of the earth, earthy. 
The endearments which shed a halo around 
the dwellings of the meek and lowly, pure and 
qiiritual, scorned by the world, flee fiom it 
to those shrines where all is of the heaven, 
heavenly. 

V. 

Disease, sickness, and sorrow ! they are often 
viewless, yet always present; they hover like 
diodows over the path that leads from the womb 


to the grave. Every day brings its hour of sor- 
row ; every night brings its weight of heaviness. 
We bear the burden lightly in youth, the time 
of sore vexing” is not then come, and the 
wearied groanings of sickness are then scarcely 
heard. Health abides most frequently with the 
young, and sickness may not claim its resting- 
place within the frail tenement of the body until 
age shall bare numbered many years, and the 
sands of life have been washed and swept by the 
multiplied rising tides of sorrow and suffering. 
But as health may be protracted, so surely will 
sickness come with a heavier vis^atiou. The 
instruments of disease and anguish are ordaincil 
before birth. Beauty is bom to fade for very 
trouble,— the soul to be sore vexed, and the bones 
to become unhealed, — the body to be wearied 
with groaning, — and the night-couch to be moist- 
ened with tears : such is the frail and fragile lot 
of man’s mere mof tality. . 

VI. 

As in the earlier days when mankind learned 
the science of navigation by following with their 
frail barks, over the trackless seas, the lustrous 
guiding of the stars in the midnight heavens ; so 
during the days of our degeneracy and darkness 
here upon earth, if we would steer our course 
carefully and wisely over the seas of life, we 
must fix our hearts, our hopes, our thoughts, ancT 
our aspirations upon the more sublime and holy 
objects of heaven 

VII. 

View man in any or in every relation of life 
which he is permitted to enjoy here below, and 
he will be found ever oscillating and wavering 
between the two extreme and awful alternatives 
of hope and fear. Distant as the poles, asunder 
as these are, in the relative agitations with which 
they shake the^ slumbering conscience, there is 
no aid from mortal man that can reconcile them, 
or quiet their irregularities. Religion teaches, 
that peaceful resignation and submission to the 
will of the Eternal can alone effect this.^ 

VIII. 

Life I what is it ? It is that mysterious and* 
abiding principle which gives motion (active or 
passive) to every created being inhabiting the 
sur&ce of the earth or the elemental spaceotsuiv 
rounding it. It had its birth in the earliest days 
of the annals of creation ; and, in the earlimt 
sunshine of the happy Eden-world, tt was chosen, 
by the Eternal as first of his attributes wijeb 
he would develope upon the earth; and it wof, 
therefore, by the awftil flat of his will, 
abroad, in countless shapes of beauty, and power* 
over the mountains and valleys of Paradise. That 
glorious garden-land was its appropriated and 
selected birth-place ; its forests and its plains, its 
lofty mountains and lowly volleys, its shadowy 
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dells end silent glens, its streams, its rlTers and 
its mighty seas, were all formed on a most per- 
fect and glorious scale of beauty, commensurate 
with the high and lofty purposes which they 
were destined to fulfil. J^ey were to be the 
first recorded dwelling-place of the earliest-cre- 
ated animal existence. The eternal Mind watched 
orer their creation through the bright hours of 
the new morning and evening of time, until their 
completion, when He proeliumed. and saw. **and 
behold they were very good.” 

IX. 

Genius, geidusi O what art thou? A rich 
and regal gSt, that king and emperor, priest and 
potentate, might well wish to obtain. A writ» 
has somewhat quaintly observed, that genius is 
but the odour, still lingering upon this earth, 
of one of those dehdous boughs of the tree of 
knowledge that grew in the ‘midst of the first 
and earliest Paradise, the leaves and fruit of 
which still give forth lessons and reminiscences 
of rich wisdom and beauty. 

X, 

Early manhood ! O how many are there who 
have sighed, and still sigh, for the arrival of this 
phantasmal hour of this life’s etdstence ! It is 
one of its most important epochs. Its arrival 
*notcs the first hour in which we begin to think 
of. and to feel the pressure of the shroud and the 
pall. There is an impress of grandeur and so- 
lemnity given to the mind peculiar to this period. 
It is one of the first resting-places on life’s road, 
whence we can look back upon the misspent 
hours and the sullen joys, on the cankering cares 
and the bitter regrets whose poisons, though yet 
new, have still begun to ulcerate every feeling 
over which they have spread. Tire JBolian music 
of life is gone, its wealth of sweetness is scattered 
and lost for ever. The fair fieldb and the bright 
green pastures of life, over which oUr early 
thoughts, like young birds, had floated, have all 
vanished and faded away ; and we turn yet in 
hope to gace throngh the dimness that covers 
the golden prophecies which we form of the 
future. The paths of life spread before and 
* behind us. We have trodden the past, we are 
to tread the fattirei we must tnce the one, we 
hunnot retrace the othbr. The burden presses 
huirrier on bur Shoulders ; thb stnds ot Ide ebb 
us qnickly, but they give U duller echo t the 
Ufep is more gtrave, tho music moib solemn ; 
eg^uhge the dance for thS dirge, the revel for 
liha*reqhiem. the pulSb botinds not so lliihti|r, 
and the hbait beats oh wilh its lisi^vering mo- 
ttont but its tiuill is not So unti its chain- 
ing vibration is fest sudden, but ntdfe sure. We 
thus pause on this early upland of life, and we 
gather up the wasted dews of.tiiOUght, of which 
we have been so prodigal, into a more Sacred and 
shadowy recess, and we heap up the scattered 


Augments of memory around the altar of home 
The edhoes of past follies and emrs (Aoae 
stings with which fete has poisoned all mortality) 
ring with a disturbing sound; and conscience, ip 
our moments of reflection, becomes the monitor 
of future wisdom. Experience becomes to us 
the wealth of profit ; and if her gahnents arc 
more tattered from prodigal waste, we gather up 
her relics with more care ; and, with the solemn 
brooding of the dark fotnre upon ust hre deporit 
them in the choicest goldefi chalice. The ripest 
gold must be burned ere it be purified; and 
memoiy may bring np tbe virioned ghosts of the 
past, to forewarn us ot the danger of the comipg 
fhture. 

XL 

In every man’s heart and character there are 
ever two predominant and overruling principles : 
self-preservation is the first of tiiese. It appeals, 
with the heartfelt force of a religious truth and 
doctrine, over the wide universe; amidst all 
orders and classes of esustence, all ranks and 
stations of society, this principle sways with para- 
mount and supreme sovereignty. Neither law, 
por judgment, nor wisdom, will move it from its 
pride of place. It may be shaken, split, and 
shattered, but it will surely rc-unite again, and 
re-assert its positive sway and supremacy above 
and over all else. The second of these prin- 
ciples is restlessness. Place man in any station 

I of contentment and comfort, strew around him, 
or within his reach, the calm delights and un- 
troubled satisfaction of domestic happiness, and 
he will yet show the strong desire to mingle with 
the busy throng of restless and adventurous spi- 
rits wlio seek for fame or renown, as they wear 
the mask and disguise of happiness. Content- 
ment appears comfortless, and satisfaction, idle- 
ness. Tliey feel that they alone arc idle amid 
the ever busy throng around them; they rush 
again to the warfare of an uncertain and perilous 
contest, in which they surely wreck happiness 
wealth, and character. Over Ihe dead bodies fir 
these appear the ghostly forms of Dissimulation 
and Envy. Want, siem and savage, dem&h^ 
that these riiould be leagued in tbe unequal util 
unholy stj^ for life ; but the struggle lasts hot 
long, and al^ih claims the eventual triumph over 
them alh ana joins them to the awful number 
of Ihe ant^edent and uncounted millions of his 
kingdom. 

XII. 

A lonely and negleefed brooklet la titib of Uie 
Solitary companions of an outline of nStnnl 
scenery; its wanderings mnd mnrinurfAgs iirk 
carelessly wasted upon solitude and sbadb; Ife 
voice dies and is bom again, but it meets with 
no sister echo upon its banks or in the circum- 
amblfiht tfr above; there Is neither fertility nor 
wsMe afohg its banks ; it has neither gen'tlenbss 
hor anger in its mffied Wave ; and tiie aun tikdy 
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levMls its settled languor and pining desolation; 
fbrtuno throws no freight upon its bolom, nor 
ddhs pleasure spread her silken sail upon its 
tide; no moody lover or musing idler wanders 
along its banks; it has no association with any 
dreation of human fellowship ; no beautiful spirit 
bends over its waters, nor does the syren sing to 
tfke rising tnoon her authem of saddening melan- 
choly over its waves; it is alike desolate, for- 
saken, ai)d unblest ; it receives none of the love- 
liness that hallows the beautiful earth around it. 
Lonely and sullen,* through storm and through 
sunshine, it repines along its desolate way, and 
catches, through the thick boughs that throw a 
vrizard shadow over it, the far and fitful beams 
of the stars, whose beautiful light is mirrored, in 
spectral loveliness, beneath the dark aspect of its 
Waters. They look down upon it as angels look 
firom their bright dwelling-place upon the dark 
aspect of a thousand human hearts. Their looks 
in heaven are all peace, and loveliness, and 
beauty ; upon eatth they become distorted and 
disfigured, by the cold and callous contact with 
sin ; they tremble and are broken by the very 
turbulence of the surface upon which they fall. 

Kill. 

A great man is one of the noblest objects to 
contemplate ; in every aspect and circumstance 
by which he is surrounded we anticipate the 
cognizance of mental nobility. We look for a 
nature proud and lofty, an intellect grand, exten- 
sive, and tichly matured in its principles and 
developments: a mind whose energy is lofty, 
soaring, and sublime ; a reach of thought, and an 
amplitude of imagination, that can trace the 
stars, and track the skies in their extent and 
vastness, their sublime space, and their incom- 
prehensible eternity. 

But if from this high and lofty eyry the 
falcon-flight should stoop, and the eagle-wing 
droop and falter, how painful is the apprehension ! 
how mournfully sad and humiliating is the spec- 
tacle! in the dry and arid tnass of folly and 
error with which human nature is interleavened, 
and of which its materials are mostly composed 
and aggiregated, there is so little to afford either 
a hope or a chance of redemption to better things, 
that where, amid the miry clay and the filthy 
ore, we meet with a vein of pure gold, we cherish 
and regard it. The contemplation of an intel- 
lectual creation, freed from the grosser vices, 
and purified from the darker alloyb of sinful in- 
firmity, is a thing to esteem, to love, and to 
reverence. The feelings which spring out of 
such susceptibilities hallow the very affections 
which they create, and constitute within us a 
fhstival and sabbath fur the mind. The elasticity 
and freshness of life’s earlier years will bring 
these sentiments With more fondness and fre- 
qUeney to our hearts. Every day, every hour 
^ rob US bf our enjoyment of this gratification, 


as of all others ; and the fruit that was rich and 
pleasant in summer will become rancid in the 
autumn of life; and, as we decay, the objects 
of our esteem and admiration droop and decay 
with us. Time, th^ robs us, will take from 
them. We shall eadi sit down at the festivity 
of death ; and the prison of the charnel, and the 
cerements of the grave, will alike be prepared 
for each and for all* • 

XIV. 

Who that has dwelt upon and studied the 
minute philosophies and trivial artg which Quse 
up a man in the esteem and envy of the world, 
but must have noticed how nearly allied fear is 
to the love which first awakes in the human 
bosom. How much do we love in proportion to 
our fear of losing the beloved object of our affec- 
tions! It affords an example of the reaction 
of the more particular feelings of the human 
heart: the love produces the fear, the fear re- 
produces the love. And this is one of the deep 
oracular secrets of the untold and anxious ten- 
derness of woman’s love. May this not, also, be 
one solution of that deep secret which goes to 
prove that absence vivifies and enriches the affec- 
tions of the heart ? 

XV. 

Life! what is it? This question would be 
variously responded to, as it might be answered 
by the philosopher, the poet, or the worldling ; 
for into these three great divisions has every 
tribe of the earth been divided, firom Adam even 
until this day, and will agirin divide itself even 
onwards until the death of the last man. To 
each one is the kaleidoscope of mortal existence 
held up, and we each see the colours and the 
shadows ; and as we see, so do we believe ; as 
is our bodily sight, so is the mental picture pour- 
tray ed to us. *The darkness and beauty of one 
futurity is different from another, even as ** one 
star differs from another star in glory.” There 
is no vision or prospect in the life of one being 
which perfectly resembles that one sho^n to his 
neighbour; they are all made up of the same 
substances and shadows, but these are all vari- 
ously and differently united together, and they 
exert separate influences and powers over every 
mind and over every existence. Shake up each 
day a pile of flowers in on urn, and you sriX find 
their fragrance and their glory differ each time, 
as the hemlock or the rose predominate, or as 
the violet or the wolf’s-bane shme forth. .As 
amohg the dwelling-places of man this difference 
is found, so is it met with as widely diffUse^and 
as extensively spread out over the wide rt^ms 
and regions of nature. Every tree, eveir plant, 
every flower, every shrub teaches us a &&rent 
lesson ; every wind has a thousand varying mur- 
murs; every wave has its thousand multitudinous 
echoes, all joining together in the wide universal 
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chorus that hymns night and day around the 
thrones and the dwelling-places of tlje lofty and 
ransomed spirits of heaven, , 

XVI. 

In youth the earlier thoughts bask in an eter- 
nal warmth and sunshine. In that hour of life’s 
elysium when 

** Heavox^UeB about ua," 

our emotions and feelings resemble that leaf 
which, when warmed and nourished, displays its 
tender richness and beauty to the sun; but when 
chnied, it closes up its verdure, and presents an 
aspect of thorns and briars which were hidden 
and concealed before. 

O, is there not a something very sad in the 
solemn gorgeousness of returning spring, when 
we reflect, that beneath all this verdure, and 
freshness, and beauty, there lies a cold and sul- 
len winter that can never be refreshened or re- 
vived I 

Age is naturally cold and repulsive, and, like 
a gay masker, frequently puts on the semblance 
of a former period of life, whose bloom and 
beauty no sunshine will ever restore again. 
Every careworn lineament and furrowed wrinkle 
betrays a warring thought and a deceptive pur- 
pose. Youth is ever open as the sunshine, and 
(glad as are the flowers that lloom beneath a 
summer’s heaven. 

He who hath received from above the distin- 
guishing gift of a love for solitude and retire- 
ment, is in possession of a sense and a senti- 
ment which is beyond the limit of the naturally- 
formed perception of man; for the reverential 
attachment to solitude which is thus born witlim 
us, is assuredly to be considered not as amongst 
the lesser presen'atives against the ills of life. 

A parable is a sweet thing when told unto a 
sorrowful man, so is a jest when, whispered into 
the ear of a mirthful trifler. 

XVII. 

Youth holds the balance of life with btit an 
unsteady hand; extremes of feeling alternately 
sway the beam. As youth acts, so it believes. 
In proportion as we raise up in our hearts the 
ideal and the beautiful, so do we enrobe them in 
garments that would befit an angel, until we 
bow down before the idol to whom we have long 
given our thoughts, and thus turn our fancy into 
worship. And this deceptive feeling we carry 
with us into the crowded courts of the world ; it 
beci^nes the very sunshine of our youth, the 
stariight of our boyhood. And the beautiful 
decieption tarries long with us, until the first 
jarring string utters its dissonance in our ears, 
and thus mars all our melody. Tlie ideal 
standard of excellence which we had raised of 
others is shattered and cast dow'n, and the scale 
that bad risen so high now falls as low, and firora 


optimism we turn to misanthropy, hating all 
others, ^nd imagining that all others hate us. 
We soon, however, weary of ourselves, and return 
back again into the world, our better thoughts 
purified, our affections sanctified, and the iniirard 
strivings of a naturally-generous and benevolent 
spirit leading us back again, through a more 
placid and serene atmosphere, to the dwelling- 
places of kindred creations. Led anew by this 
guiding thought, we find the brightest ore where 
all before w'as dross, and the sincerest' meetings 
of friendship where all before was cold calcula- 
tion; dishonesty of purpose becomes sincerity 
of feeling. We learn more truly to prize the 
good we meet ; and , the evil that crosses our 
way we learn to endure and forgive. From 
believing in one doctrine we extend our futh to 
many creeds and if the experience (of whose 
uncertain substance we yet see but the shadow) 
we now prize so dearly, how shall we not learn 
to value it when we see not each otheris vices 
as through a glass darkly, but learn to judge 
with discretion of frailty and with correctness 
of virtue ? 

XVIII. 

O, Eulanie ! Eulanie I never have 1 forgotten 
thee ! thy remembrance has clung to me as the 
worshipper clings to the altar. Every night, 
before I lay my head upon my widowed and 
lonely pillow, have I knelt down and lifted up 
my heart to heaven, blending the hopes of that 
heaven with the memory and vision of thee. 
Prayer has led up my soul to the Eternal, 
and to the living throngs of rejoicing spirits 
by whom his throne is for ever surrounded, 
llie toils and the cares of this life all fade and 
dissolve away in the forethought of a more sub- 
lime and happy state of existence by which we 
shall be perpetually surrounded. There again 
shall we meet, and there I may love thee with a 
love as pure, as holy, and as undying as thine 
own. Oft through the silent hours of night do 
I surrender up my spirit to the contemplation 

the heavenly Eden-home in which thou dwell- 
est. In these enchanted hours 1 believe that 
thy spirit hovers around me — thy voice murmurs 
like a lyre— thy kiss falls on my cheek, like dew 
upon the flower. I close mhie eyes, and believe 
that I behold thee. 

XIX. 

What a strangely sad and mystic communion 
is that which is kept up between the living and 
the dead I What a shadowy chain of spectral 
links binds up the present with the past I The 
student who reads in his lonely cell of the clasric 
learning and autobiographicsd ancestry of the 
departed days of Greece and Rome, may see for 
a while ’'the shadowy dead” pass in mental 
array before him. When they wrote, he was of 
the unborn future; whilst he reads, the very 
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worms are revelling amid their dust. Tiiis inter- 
course thus kept up in the soul's semblance, 
between the living and the dead — this strange 
intertwining between that which breathes, and 
lives,' and moves, and is, and that which is alike 
unknown to mortal feeling and vital influence, 
is sufficient to crush the delusive falsehood of 
the unbeliever, and to harrow self-delusion into 
a mingled state of awe and terror. This study 
of the antique past may lay open the mirrored 
revelations of the mind to the reception of a 
milder, brighter, and purer light than it hath ever 
reflected. We may look upon the picture of a 
past day and of a gone being, and as the lights 
and shadows of it may be those of a fltful and 
chequered existence, as the^ pass before us we 
may watch for some epoch which may, with a 
strange and familiar sadness, resemble our own. 

XX. 

From whatever stage or epoch of life we look 
back, disappointment (that signet seal set upon 
the surplus of life's frailties) will assuredly meet 
us. If the path be bright and radiant as heaven. 
It will still have its cloud, hiding from us those 
brighter prospects which, as we look upon them, 
are only lit up with the colours of a fading sun- 
set. There is no one period of life during which 
these feelings more strongly preponderate than 
when we are about to leave the shining floors 
of our earlier youth, and pass under the stem 
Ionic portico that leads to the sterner dwelling- 
place of early manhood. The dazzling sunshine 
of life in which we have so long and so joyously 
basked now recedes from us ; we look upon it 


] from afar, and the sober cloud-light only is 
around us. IVuth has tom off the garments 
of falsehood ; and the correcter estimate which 
we now begin to form of the world around us, 
however repulsive and difficult its early instruc- 
tion may be, the page % new to us; we soon 
learn the first easy lessons, but we never learn 
them all : it is the immutable flat of destiny that 
mortal will shall be the tutor to mortal wisdom. 
One of the most importani lessons which this 
epoch of life tutors us to, is a tme estimate of 
the gift and possessions of the affections in their 
highest and most exalted sense. The first woman 
was seraphic in her nature until she f^l ; and as 
we read, so do we believe. But sin has changed 
the seraph into the mortal ; and the high ordina- 
tion, the ethereal nature, and the angel-heart 
which fiction has given to the daughters of clay, 

I has been replaced by emblems to which mortal 
' existence holds a nearer affinity. How many a 
noble heart has been bowed do^ and broken in 
this fancy-worship I How have we not gone 
from fountain to fountain to slake our thirst at 
changing waters, that, when once tasted, were 
found to be Marah-Iike and bitter ! How often 
have we gathered the pearl of rich price, and 
found it clay ; or gatliered the fine gold, but to 
see it become dim ; or plucked tlie shining fruit, 
whose only core was ashes. Affection, if it has 
now less of warmth, has assuredly more of sin- 
cerity. The idolising passions melt away before 
serener hopes and feelings, and love lies down 
to rest on a bosom in a repose from which it 
never wishes to wake again. 

Ephon. 


THE 

Onr bitter night he paced near Whitehall itair : 

The bridge looked lone and tenantlesa ; the lamps 
Cast o’er the murky stream a fitful glare, 

Fahng the gathered gloom ; the vapouring damps 
Condensed upon his brow ; whilst lonely there, 

In dirt'bedabbled drapery, that stamps 
The carnal sinner, some poor straggler roved — 
Heart-struck and faint — a victim, that had loved. 

It was a bitter night — a bleak March night — 

Rainy and raw — ^the fbg crept to the bone : 

111 the dim hose, she faded from his sight, 

Leaning her head in anguish on the stone 
Of ,the cold granite block : her brow— how white— 
How marble pale 1 why droops she there alone. 
Sod and forlorn ? moaning as one in dread. 

Her clouded eyes fixed on the nver-bed. 

Sullen and glazed, and bloodshot, — ^with the tear 
Quenched in their sookets : such a look of care, 
So wild and wo-begone, seemed past all fear 
Of mortal sufferance ; for black despair 
Coiled round her bosom, desolate and drear, 

Blasting the founts of hope : she staggered there, 
Struck by an icy pang, and bowed her Imee, 

And gasped and shuddered in her agony I 
The vans upon her brow rose pniple deep. 

Yet ghastiy pallid was her lip and skin. 

As if her gore grew stagnant ; then the steep 
She clomb, and strove the parapet to win : 


SUICIDE. 

The last cold shivers through her bosom creep 
She shrinks — she hides her face, down plunging ini 
A stifled shriek, a plash upon the river, 

A struggle, and bei^ breath is quenched for ever. 

The gushing waters earned her away. 

And whirled her, in an under-current strong. 
Beneath a stranded barge; where white she lay, 
Fretting for weeks : in vain the exploring throng, 
The men of the ** Humane,” the livelong ^y, « 
Dragged for the sunken corse with their Itie-prong: 
One arm was fiercely driven by the flood 
Under the keel, and fettered in the wood. 

They dragged another day — yet vain the sesrbh — 
That sand-bank was her burial-place ; titora darted 
Forth from their gnlfy pools the pike and perch, 

And glanced in circles round the corsi, then started 
Back to the glassy depths— till, with a lurch, 

The river-shark dashed at it, ud disparted 
A portion from the breast — and bit away,* 

A finny glutton, at the human prey. • * 

I Then slime, and mud, and shells, fast settled o'er 
The decomposing body, and the scent 
Gathered together, from the sewer and shore. 

The land-rats fierce, and down the element 
Greedy they dived, and with their keen tusks tore 
The clotted eyeballs, and the nostrils xpnC ; 

And fish, and vermin, and the conger eel. 

Fed ravenous, and doily made their masl. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OP SCIO. 


' Thk island of Scio, the ancient Xtoc, is one of 
^e finest in the Archipelago ; it ia one hunted 
and thirtf milea in circumference, and contained 
within it all the element(^^f beauty and.pro8perity. 
We passed by it on bur way, and saw it peaceful, 
smiling, and lovely. It has been in all ages cele- 
brated and visited ; but it was particularly noted 
for the pleasing nuamers of its people, and the 
Excellence of its wine, which at one period, with 
that of Falemum, divided the taste of the world. 
The pure climate of the island, and the natural 
dispositioii of the inhabitants, combined to form 
that gaiety and vivacity of character, which gave 
rise to the proverb, that it would be easier to 
find a green horse than a grave Scioti** and 
Parthenius, a Neapolitan poet, represents them 
as gaining the affection of strangers by their 
pleasing manners, kind services, and agreeable 
trine, f 

In more modem times it was esteemed as the 
only place wluch had escaped the debasing influ- 
ence of Turkish oppression. The soil was not 
" sterile and neglected, and the inhabitants poor 
and profligate,” according to the reproach of 
Modem Greece. It had been early granted by 
the Turkish sultans to some sultana who stood in 
a certrin degree of relationship to the reigning 
monarch, as a source of revenue, with power to 
regulate its interior concerns. These females 
were generally of amiable and upright disposi- 
tions, and the Sciots prospered greatly under 
their gentle sway. The land was elaborated to 
the highest degree of cultivation by the skill and 
industry of its peasantry, so that it supplied the 
greater part of the fruits and vegetables consumed 
at Constantinople, and every house had a Sclot, 
as the only person capable of managing a garden. 

The people were distinguished among all the 
Greeks for their higher tone of. moral and mental 
improveVnents ; the merchants were by far the 
most rich and well-informed of the Levant; and 
the women were equally eminent for their beauty, 
accomplishments, and propriety of manners. They 
are represented by all who visited the island as 
exceedingly interesting, gentle, cheerful, and 
innocent; devoted to domestic duties, yet en- 
dearing themselves to strangers by their kind and 
affectionate hospitality. In the days of Plutarch 
t^ey were so distinguished tbr the correctness 
and purity of their lives, that he says there had 
not been a case of adultery on the island for seven 
hundred }ears,j; a reputation which they still 
'hraintained. They were feroous for their manu- 
factures of silk, and 1 send you some of their 
beautiful purses, as a memorial of the taste and 
elegancE of those amiable, bfit now most unfor- 

* SvptirrecE pttov ittop WpocrtlMov if Xtartf ^povtftov, 

t mores tt emUea vinum vis 

Doeta emimos capoi^ ^iaio, 

$ Do VUaMtdtenan. 


tnnatl beings. Besides the city, the island con- 
tained sixty-six villages. Cff the latter, twenty- 
three were engaged in the cultivation of mastic. 
This is a gum which exudes from a species of the 
pistacia, * and is used by all the orient^ ladies, 
who constantly chew it, as giving an odoriferous 
fragrance to the breath, and preserving the teeth 
and gums. The population, lately returned by 
the Greek archbishop, was seventy thousand, 
some of them membeirs of (he Latin church. Of 
these, fifteen resided in the city, thirty in the 
mastic vUtflgeB, and twenty-five in the remainder. 
Besides these there are about two thousand Turks 
and one thousand' Jews. Other calculations 
make the inhabitants more numerous, exceeding 
one hundred thousand. Though the governor 
was a Turk, called a Muzzelim, the people them- 
selves elected four VtpovTtCt or seniors, to con- 
duct their affairs, one of them being of the Latin 
church, as representative of the people of that 
persuasion. The governor Seldom interfered in 
their proceedings — they exercised a legislative 
and judicial authority — ^raised and regulated the 
tribute t and were so respected, that a muzzelim 
who displeased them was immediately recalled 
on any complrint. 

Among the recent proofs of the high state of 
improvement and prosperity this island attained 
to, is a college established and opened some 
years ago. to complete which one of its mer- 
chants contributed a hundred thousand crowns. 
This was supplied with professors in all the 
languages and sciences, and the youth of Greece 
were sent to it for education from the most dis- 
tant places. It contained six hundred students, 
and a library of six thousand volumes, with a 
printing-offlee, from whence now books were 
duly issuing, particularly editions of the ancient 
classics. In fact, this lovely island was the 
beacon that was lighting the degenerate descend- 
ants of Aristides and Epaminondas in the Way of 
their ancestors, and was accordingly looked up to 
as the hope of modern Greece. When the 
insurrection burst Out, they took no. part in it : 
devoted to the arts of peace, and believing that 
the time, though approaching, was not yet arrived 
fw their liberation, they continued undisturbed 
in the quiet progress of improvement. Knowing 
their indisposition to engage in revolutionary 
scenes, a very feeble Turkish garrison on the 
island was conridered quite kfifflelent. 

It was their usage, that one of every mercantile 
house should reside on the island^ while another 
conducted bttriness at some European city. That 
of Rhalle had estabUshmenls (ti Vienna and 
London, and others in other places. They alter- 
nated the reridence, so that there was a succes- 
sion of intelligent men continually returning to 
the island, and bringing with them tiie lif^ts and 
* Jfistada Leitfyotu. 
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of tiio country from whence they 
c^e. Quite diiengtged from business/ they 
d^ted tiieir whole attention to the improve- 
ment of themselves and the younger branches of 
their finnilles, and in cultivating their land or 
their gardens. Hence it was that the society of 
Scio was elceedingly pleasing to strangers, par- 
ticularly to the English. Every one who went 
with letters was hospitably received into the 
house of an educated family, the master of which, 
having no mercantile pursuits to engross his time, 
directed all his attention to his guest; and no 
one ever visited the island in this wa;^ut spoke 
highly of the pleasure they receivea from im- 
proved and cultivated minds and kind and hos- 
pitable hearts. There resided at Constantinople 
at this time a number of Sciot merchants, who 
formed by far the most respectable part of the 
trading community of their countrymen. 

When the Greek squadron first sailed the 
year before, they visited Scio, among the other 
islands of the Archipelago, with a view to engage 
it in the general cause. An Ipsariot sailor 
landed, and went through the village distributing 
the revolutionary proclamation ; but he found the 
inhabitants quite reluctant to expose their pre- 
sent security and prosperity to the hasard of 
what they supposed to be an impracticable 
attempt; they begged of their countryman to 
depart, and the emissary returned without effect- 
ing his purpose. In order to guard against any 
further attempt, the principal inhabitants raised 
contributions among themselves for the purpose 
of procuring a larger Turkish force than that on 
the island, and sufiicient to protect them against 
a similar indiscretion of their own countrymen. 
The Turks accordingly sent them a Pasha as 
governor, and four thousand men to reinforce the 
garrison ; and the Sdots, to show their entire 
dependence on them, agreed that a certain num- 
ber of themselves shmtid be sent to the fortress 
as hostages — the Archbishop Plato and the four 
gerontes voluntarily entered it. On the pretext 
of sending them to visit their ikmilies, ten more 
weire demanded ; these also entered, though the 
others were not suffered to depart. More were 
added under various pretexts, till at length the 
Turks held seventy-four beads of the principal 
frunilies of tiie island in custody, as guarantees 
for the good behaviour of the rest. 

The contiguous island of Samos had taken an 
eidly and decided part in the insurrection, and 
had every where exterminated the Turks. They 
established a regular revolutionary government, 
bleeted 4 senate, and enrolled an army. They 
irire of an enterprising, military character and 
many of them had servled in the Russian armies, 
hrhere they had improved themselves in the art 
of war^ and in feelings of hatred and contempt for 
the Totka. A corps of three thousand Such men 
was regdlatly organised, and they not only formed 
an effectual protection to the island, but they 


planned expeditions to the eoht&ent, and kept 
the Turks there in continual alarm. They carried 
off various kinds of plunder. With the Mohammed- 
ans tcf whom it belonged as slaves, and liberated 
many Christians; and, the island became an 
uylum for all who could escape fifora the neigh- 
bouring coast. 

Among these was an enterprising man, frho 
had lived for some time Sk Smyrna, where he 
kept, I think, an apothecary’s shop, or drug 
bazaar; but being of an ardent temperament, he 
returned to Samos when the insurrection broke 
out, to take a leading part in it. Hisioamc was 
Logotheti, a common fomily one among the 
modem Greeks, to which he added the ancient 
one of Lycurgus, 4s many had adopted in a simi- 
lar maimer those of their respected ancestors. 
He was joined by a Sciot, named Antoniald 
Booma, who had b^en in the French army, but 
had abandoned it, as every other Greek had ill 
foreign services, to hssten home and assist their 
own countrymen. He had been in the Morea, 
and proposed to Demetrius Ypsilantes a plan for 
stimulating the languid zeal of his countrymen* 
and exciting the important island of Scio in the 
general cause : but Ypsilantes was Well aware of 
their indisposition, and, indeed, incapacity for 
auch an undertaking. The ardent Sciot, how- 
ever, returned home, collected some of his fellow- 
islanders at Samos, and proposed to Logotheti to 
make an attempt on Scio. They set out with a 
body of five hundred Samiotes, and a hundred 
and fifty Sciots, and landed in a bay at a Short 
distance from the capital. Among the peasantry 
were some who were discontented at the contribu- 
tions they were called on to pay for the additional 
Turkish force, and they joined them on landing. 
The scattered Turks immediately fled before 
them in all directions, many were killed, and the 
rest escaped into the fortress. They established 
a provisional government of ephori on the island, 
collected cannon and reinforcements from Ipsara 
and other places ; and, as a regular Greek govern- 
ment was now established at Argus, they dis- 
patched messengers thither for a saffcletU rein- 
forcement to keep possession of their conquest. 
They then directed the mean's they had against 
the fortress. In these events the respectable 
inhabitants took no part ; they considered it a 
desperate enterprise of a feW adventurers, who 
were even already bOg^ning to quarrel amMig 
themselves, and they not only dlfoottntenanced it 
in the strongest manner, but many them took 
refoge in the fortress with the Tutks, and maqy 
more hastened to leave the island. 

The news of these events arrived at Constant^ 
nople in the latter end of Match, and Memi^ to 
paralyse the capital. It was the most decided 
proof they yet had of the extent of the insuneo- 
tion and power of the insurgents, atid it was an 
event they least expected. They at once pre- 
pared all their ene^bs to sup^ss It. The 
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Turkish squadron was at this time lying in the 
harbour, just opposite iny windows, preparatory 
to being drawn out into the Bosphorus to proceed 
on its summer cruise. It was got ready^before 
the usual time, with a promptitude quite asto- 
nishing in the motions of'the Turks. They wanted 
men, but they soon found them. It was given 
out, that the island was to be surrendered to the 
adventurers who chose to engage in the expedition ; 
the riches, and timid character of the men, and 
the beauty of the women, were equally notorious, 
and the prospect of plunder and slaves, with little 
risk, attra^cted multitudes. The caiquegees, or 
boatmen, who before refused, now came in crowds. 
Every ruffian who could command a knife or a 
pistol offered himself in the cause , and the fleet, 
thus manned, sailed in a few days. The Capitan 
Pasha was not the eccentric, good-natured Delhi 
Abdulla, whom I have described to you before, 
but Us successo”, Kara Ali,' a person of unspar- 
ing ferocity, and exactly fitted for the enterprise. 
As he returned to port, from his last expedition, 
with struggling Greeks hanging to his rigging, 
so he now left it with a similar exhibition. Some 
of his officers, whose zeal in the cause did not 
keep pace with his own, incurred his displeasure. 
He immediately caused them to be hung up ; 
and the last sight of his ships displayed them 
struggling in the air. 

When he arrived opposite the island he cast 
anchor at Tchesme, and here he took in a rein* 
forcement of assassins. All the desperadoes on 
the coast were invited to join in the expedition. 
Every fellow that came on board with a weapon 
of death was received as welcome, and others 
were called on to follow in scampa vias, misticoes, 
or whatever conveyance they could find ; and in 
this way about ten thousand Asiatic ruffians 
were added to those of Europe, among whom 
were many huminals, or porters, from the quays 
at Smyrna. From hence he stood across to the 
devoted island, and entered the harbour on the 
eleventh of April, with seven siul of the line and 
six trigates and corvettes. His first act was one 
of apparent moderation. He sent on shore a 
flag, with directions to the insurgents to lay down 
their arms, and submit to mercy, in eight hours ; 
and to ^ve greater influence to his proposals, he 
made a semblance of admitting the consular 
agents of the European powers on the island to 
beeome mediators. They promised to the Greeks 
pardon and protection in the name of the sultan, 
A number of persons at once accepted of the 
terms ; thejr were received and placed apart in 
t\ie convent of St. Minas. The Samiotes, how- 
ever, held out, killed the Turkish officer who 
proposed terms, and continued to fire on the 
fortress. They retired to some distance, and, with 
the Sciots who had joined them, made still a 
show of opposition. A detachment of three 
thousand men was sent against them, who soon 
dispersed them. They retired tp the opposite 


side of the island, where they found a conveyance 
to en.^ss the narrow passage, and took refuge in 
Ipsara. All opposition had ceased with their 
departure ; and there was hardly a single person 
left in Scio who had a weapon of defence in his 
hand. Many of the inhabitants, who had fled 
from danger, met the Turkish fleet entering the 
harbour, came back with it as with friends and 
protectors, and in perfect security returned to 
their houses. 

It was now that the meditated destruction burst 
upon the devoted island. Nine thousand fellows, 
of the description I have mentioned, were landed 
from the fleet, and as many more joined them 
from the opposite shore : the rumour had gone 
abroad of the prey held out to them — they 
hastened to the coast, and were seen swarming 
across the channel that divides the island from 
Asia, and every mistico poured forth a banditti 
of robbers and murderers. The town of Scio is 
entirely open and unprotected, and the inhabi- 
tants, feeling confidence in the retreat of the 
Samiotes and the presence of the Turks, had 
commenced their ordinary business, when this 
horde rushed upon them. They filled the streets, 
stabbing and shooting every person they met, with- 
out distinction of age or sex, and then burst into 
the houses. Here also they killed every one 
they found, and then began to plunder. Tlie 
town contained about six thousand houses, and 
the greater number of them decorated in a costly 
manner, evincing the taste and opulence of the 
possessors. There was not one of them spared. 
When all the visible valuables had been seized, 
they proceeded to search for what they supposed 
was concealed. Walls were tom down, and 
foundations upturned, so that the whole was 
literally left a mass of ruins — heaps of disjointed 
stones, with dead bodies crushed under them. 

Meanwhile other parties had spread themselves 
over the villages in the country, which were 
similarly ruined. All who were met were imme- 
diately massacred, — all who could escape from 
immediate destruction fled to the hills. Here 
they were sometimes followed by bands of mur- 
derers, to seize whatever property they might 
have carried away on their persons. Rather than 
fall into the hands of their pursuers they rushed 
to the edges of precipices, and threw themselves 
down, so that the base of many a rock was a 
charnel-house strewed with crashed bodies. Scio 
is an island of gardens ; in every one is a well, 
or cistern, forming a reservoir of water to be used 
in the heat of summer. In the appalling terror 
of the scenes around them, mothers ran with their 
daughters to these places, and on the first en« 
trance of a Turk in the garden threw their 
children in, and then followed them; so that 
many of these reservoirs were found choked up 
with bodies. When every thing valuable was 
plundered or destroyed, the marauders began to 
make slaves of those who were left alive, and 
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ertiy blood-stained raffian was seen returning to 
embark for his own abode with a troop of ^omen 
and children a|||j|aves, loaded with their own pro- 
perty as plund^ 

In several places the affrighted inhabitants 
had taken refuge in convents and other asylums 
hopii^ if they escaped the first burst of cruelty, 
that they might be allowed to survive. But no 
indulgence seemed to satiate the thirst for blood 
and pillage. A crowd of females and children 
had fled for refuge to the convent of Neamoni. 
They pursued them thither, and burst open the 
doors ^they first murdered the monks whom 
they met in the cells and passages, and then 
seized on the sacred utensik, which they col- 
lected in a heap, and then divided it, with the 
women and children who had sought refuge here, 
among them. A story was current at Constanti- 
nople, of their conduct at this monastery, that 
exceeds belief. They generally reserved all fe- 
males to sell as slaves, and as their value was 
enhanced by their purity, the avarice of the cap- 
tors often subdued their sensual passions. But 
here the latter was predominant — ^many of them 
gratified it on the spot, and then stabbed their 
victims, alleging that they could not now sell 
them, or their own children might become slaves. 
Similar scenes were acted in other convents, 
where they burnt out the eyes of some of the 
priests, and put others to death. In one place 
in the country they had shut up about seven 
hundred persons, and prepared to divide them as 
usual, but not being able to agree about the pro- 
portions, one of them proposed that, to avoid 
dissension, the best way was to put them all to 
death, llie proposition was just such as was 
agreeable to men whose highest enjoyment was 
shedding human blood S'— they were all massacred 
on the spot, every man killing his share. 

To these murders the Pasha himself set an 
official example. The islanders who had sur- 
rendered on the first offer of pardon, and were 
shut up for security in the convent of St. Minas, 
were now brought out in parties and shot. Several 
hundred gardeners, who had been seized on to 
discover any treasure which they knew to be 
concealed, and were supposed to be accessory in 
burying, were first forced to confess all they 
knew, and then shut up in the fortress with the 
hostages. There were besides, on board the 
admiral’s ship, a number of respectable persons, 
who had been apprehended on suspicion, or who 
had fled thither for protection. On the eighth of 
May he ordered thirty-five of them to be hanged 
on different parts of the rigging. This was a 
signal for a similar execution in the fortress : the 
hostages, including the archbishop, were brought 
out, and hanged just opposite on the walls, in 
regular lines ; and, that no one in his hands should 
be allowed to escape with life, the gardenere , 
were strangled in the court-yard. | 

When every thing was exhausted by which J 


cupidity could be satiated or cruelty gratified, 
and not till then, did the pillage and carnage 
cease.* The most valuable part of the plunder, 
and bdautiful and respectable of the women, were 
brought on board the fleet, to gratify the officers, 
and were conveyed thither under a triumphant 
discharge of artillery. Some of the rest were 
divided among the regular soldiers, but the 
greater part was carried offiby the manwdbrS 
who had joined the expedition. Of the whole 
of the rich edifices and neat houses that formed 
the city and the villages, to the amount of twenty 
thousand, not one was uninjured — ^the greater 
number was totally destroyed. Of the whole 
population, exceeding seventy thousand as^ome, 
and one hundred thousand as others calculate it, 
in the middle of April, not more than nine hun- 
dred existed on the island in the beginning of 
July; the rest were murdered or made slaves, 
with the exception of a comparative few, who had 
escaped to Ipsara and the neighbouring islands. 
Twenty thousand, it was supposed, of all ages 
and both sexes, were left weltering in their blood 
on the island, and thirty thousand were carried 
off and sold in different places in Asia, Africa, 
and Europe. 

The Greeks had made some ineffectual at- 
tempts on the Turkish fleet, which were now 
discontinued; and on the eighteenth of June 
the latter was lying between Tchesmd and Scio, 
in perfect security. It was the Ramazan, and 
the evenings were passed with even more gaiety 
and enjoyment than usual at such a time on 
board the admiral’s ship, revelling in the midst of 
the indulgence which the destruction of the 
island afforded. She was gaily lighted up, and 
decorated with a variety of flags which are dis- 
played at that season, and all ou board had given 
themselves up to enjoyment. Several captains 
of other ships had been invited, and drums, and 
cymbals, and all kinds of Turkish music, an- 
nounced their festivity. Two small brigs were 
now seen weathering the northern point of 
.he island, and bearing down channel. One of 
hem seemed a bad sailer, and was left beliind ; 
but the other pursued her course, with a view of 
proceeding on her way through the Turkish 
fleet. Full of joy and hilarity, it is probable 
little notice would have been taken of one of the 
many small ships passing up and down the canal 
>f Scio; but this bore the Austrian flag, and? 
.hat being seen, no further attention was paid to 
her. It was a remarkable fact, that the Capitan 
'^asha had been port-admiral at Constantinople, 
md, as part of his duty, rigidly enforced th^ 
orders for searching every ship, to ascertain if the 
cargo corresponded with the invoice, and the 
Franks were subject to many annoying vexarions, 
tj the strict observance of it; but by some ffita- 
ity he never thought of exercising it' ou the 
jresent occasion. The brig ran alongside — the 
crew talked with the Turks on deck, and while 
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mm fngiglfl their attention by oomylainittg of 
^ coeeivod ftom the Crook 
^ulaoiat others bad Joshed the shioiida of the 
brig to the chains of the omb of war. The ftcst 
suspicion the Turks ontprtfiiiod was seeing the 
Gi^ crew, oounsting ^ twelve men, get into a 
beat and putii off. They had hardly done so, 
when the vessel they left hurst into a blase, 
which immediately communicated with the ship 
of the Capiton Pasha. Efforts were vainly made 
to stop the T^d progress of the firei it com- 
mumcated in a eery short time to the magaxine, 
and the vessed, blew up. The Capitan Pasha 
attempted to escape, in a boat to another ship, 
but at^he descended the side, part of a biasing 
mast was prempitated on his head— he was 
dashed, crushed and bloody, into the boat, where 
he immediately after expired. 

The fireship had been conducted by the cele- 
brated Canaris,* who immediately joined his 
consort, Pepenoa, and then proceeded against 
other Turkish men of war. They attached the 
remaining fire-ship to the vessel of the Capitan 
Bey, on board of whom much of the plundered 
treasure waa acoumulated. She was partly con- 
sumed, but the fire was extinguished ; six others 
were entangled by the burning ships in the con- 
fusion, and greatly injured. The whole of the 
la^ and small craft lying off Scio, and filled 
with slaves and plunder, cut their cables and ran 
foul of each other in the greatest dismay ; and 
it was generally supposed that, if the Greek fleet 
had been at hand to avail themselves of the con- 
fusion, the Turkish squadron would have been 
destroyed, and the greater part of the Sciots and 
their property recaptured. 

On board the Capitan Pasha’s ship were two 
thousand five hundred persons, of whom two 
two thousand perished; among them were Che 
principal officers of other ships, and eight or ten 


of the best pilots in the AscbipeliigQ. It woyld 
be de^y to be regeetted that many of th^ 
were captives, particularly fea^ei^ some <»- 
tinguished for their rank, and soIR for thargea. 
sonal beenty ; but the sodden and awiul judg- 
ment that fisU their brutal oppressors only 
snatched them from a life of intolerable misery 
and degradation. Besides the plunder accumo* 
lated, the military chest, with aU the money to 
pay the troops, was on board ; the ship had alao 
l>een fitted up in a splendid style. The Capitan 
Pasha was a man as vain and luxurious as he waa 
cruel and avaricious. He had a splendid service 
of plate and other cosUy furniture on board, with 
which he proposed to entertain all officers of such 
European ships of war as he should meet on his 
victoridua return to the Dardanelles. 

Many of othese details were communicated to 
me by a friend who was proceeding in a Msltese 
vessel to Constantinople, and was detained in 
the canal of Scio by the Turks on the memorable 
night. He was not far from the Capitan Pasha's 
ship when it blew up. The next morning the 
sea was covered with fragments of wrecks and 
burnt timbers, to which men were clinging. One 
of them was Ibrahim Pasha, an officer of rank 
belonging to the admiral’s ship, whom he picked 
up and sent on board a Turkish man of war. 

The Turks themselves were greatly struck by 
this sudden and awful visitation. A principal 
Imaun of the Great Mosque at Smyrna ascended 
the pulpit on the Friday after the eveni, and 
colled the attention of people to it After 
describing, with more than Turkish eloquence, 
the massacre and horrors of Scio, he said the 
burning of the Pasha’s ship was effected by no 
mortal hand — it was a bolt of lightning, hurled 
by the hand of Allah himself, against the guilty 
perpetrator of these atrocities.— FTafrA’s Con- 
stantuuiple. 


INDIGO. 


Of all the vegetable dyes, indigo is certainly 
the most valuable, both for beauty and durability 
of colour. The colouring matter of indigo is 
contained in more than one plant. Dyer’s woad, 
(Isaiis tmctorin*) one of the crtic(/%ra, which 
grows wild in l^^and, and on the continent of 
Europe, even as &r north as the shores of the 
Baltic, has from ^time immemorial been uaed in 
giving a blue ati^i to wool and vegetable fibre ; 
,and several i^cies of a leguminous plant, which 
id a native of warmer climates, and which gets the 
name of mdigofera^ (or inffigo bearing,) contain 
the same matter, in more abundant quantity, and 
of better quality. These are,— 

JbuHfft^ara Hncloria, which grows indigenously 
in Indtt and Cbina» but which is also cultivated 
and plUncea inunense crops, has been known^ 
and tiw dye prepared from it and used, from the 


very earliest period at which we have any account 
of the state of the arts in India. It is rather a 
delicate plant, but produces more abundantly 
than any of the other sorts. In Asia, it varies 
with the country in which it is produced, so that 
it is difficult to ascertain wliether there be more 
than one species. It grows to the height of about 
a foot and a half It has not been very ctearly 
ascertained whether the vegetable dye, described 
by Pliny under the name of mdusumt, was or was 
not the prepared colouring matter of this plant ; 
but it is ascertained that, though the dye itself 
was known, the plaitt was not in 1582. 

ImUgoftra anil is an eastern plant, much 
cultivated in America, larger and more hardy 
than the former, and yielding indigo of very good 
quality, but not in great abundaBCOw This is tho 
plant from whicb the indigo of Guatenate is 
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c^btaiDed, ^ugh A Guatmala is also uaed. 
lliis last glows to doublo the h^ht the 
^fhetofia, and the pioduce is perhaps eagexior in 
quality to that of any of the otheiSt but it is 
not nearly so abundant ee that of the ttMctoria, 

tuHg&fsfQ Brg&ttia has lighteNOoloured leaves 
than the others. It produces what is called 
** bastard indigo * and is said to be a native of 
Africa, and found ijtundantly in the state of 
Tunis. 

All these varieties of indigo are small peren- 
nial shrubs, which emt a very peculiar odour, 
which makes cattle avoid them. The base of 
the dye is in the juice, which is green, and 
assumes the blue colour only by the absorption 
of oxygen. If the juice of the leaves, or twigs, 
he rubbed upon cloth it leaves a greenish stain ; 
but if the cloth be long enough exposed to the 
atmosphere the stain changes to blue, and is 
permanent. 

Indigo is raised from the seed. The ground 
for it should be rich, but not marshy, though, in 
dry weather, the plants require to be watered. 
Hie plants ought not to be placed too close, as 
in that case the shoots are small and weak, and 
yield little produce. Neither should they be 
allowed to stand too long, as the younger the 
shoots are, if they have come to maturity, the 
more abundant and the better is the indigo. The 
shoots come to perfection m two or three 
months, and they are most productive just before 
flowering. On favourable soils, and when the 
ground is kept clear of weeds, four, or even five, 
qgips or cuttings may be obtained in the year; 
but by this overcropping the stools get exhausted, 
and require to be renewed. One acre of well- 
managed plantation will, in the course of the 
year, yield about five hundred pounds of indigo, 
while the management of it is not over work for 
a single labourer. 

When the indigo has come to that state, at 
which the experience of the planter has taught 
him it will be the most productive, it is cut with 
books, and carried to the works as speedily as 
possible. 

The works for the steeping and preparation 
of indigo consist of three or four vats, so placed 
that the top of every following one is on a level 
with the bottom of that immediately before it in 
the aeries. When there are only three cisterns, 
the first is a sfe^per, tHb second a beater, and the 
last a aeH^; when there are five, there are two 
beaten and two settlers. The holes, by which 
the water from tiie steeper is let into the beaters, 
and those by which the beaters are discharged 
into the settlers, are close by the bottom of the 
vessels ; but those by which the water is finally 
let o£P Atom the settler are a little higher. Hie 
steeper is usually about ten feet squi^ and four 
feet deep ; when there is but one beater it is 
about toe same size, but when these ^re two 
they may be of smaller dimensioni. When the 


beatmg is peilisniied*hy kind instniniiits, to* 
beaters are about to* patoghdepto as toe steeper % 
but ilhen it is done kf ipaohineiy, a gregtes 
elevatton of toe sides is ^uired» in qi4sf topt 
no part of the liquor «nay be lost. >r ,, 

The plants are, sometimes after 
and sometimes not, laid in the pteeper, yisfisd 
down, and covered with wateri feneif% cold. 
In fact, this part of the prooesa very much re- 
sembles the steeping of flax hftbis oountry. l|bs 
fermentation begins in a few hours ; the plants 
swell, give out heat, bubbles of carbonic acid 
are discharged, and patches of a coppea^ioloured 
scum rise to the sur^e, and are soon changed 
into a fine blue, by the action of the air. 'j^e 
water also acquires a green colour, but without 
any turbidity save the scum on the surfime. 
When the fermentation has proceeded to some 
length, the pegnlutr^ smell of the plants is ex- 
changed for a peculiarly offensive putrescent 
odour; whipb, as well as the evolution of toe 
carbonic, dnd the appearance of scum, increase 
as the operation proceeds. The water is psj^ 
tially decomposed ; a portion of its oxygen com- 
bining with the base of the indigo, produc** the 
greenness, and the scum is changed to blue by 
the absorption of more oxygen from the air. 
Hydrogen, combined with the essential oils, am- 
monia, and other volatile parts of the plants, occa- 
sions the offensive odour. This part of the pro- 
cess requires to be watched with much skill, as 
toe time between getting only a small part of the 
indigo and losing the whole of it is very short. 
Unless toe leaves and smaller twigs, which yield 
roost abundantly, be just at the point of absolute 
putrefaction, the greater part of the indigo is 
undetached ; and if they have passed that point, 
the whole is spoiled. This critical point is 
ascertained, partly by the appearance of the fer- 
mentation, and partly by heating a little of the 
liquor. If an alfali be mixed with the liquor at 
tills stage of toe process, a fine green precipitate 
is formed. 

When the fermentation has been carried to 
the proper extent, the liquor is run oflf into the 
beaters, where it is churned and nutated eitoer 
by hand-buckets .or by machinery. The object 
of thb is to combine the base of the indigo 
with a greater porthm of oxygen; and as it 
absorbs oxygen, it granulates or forms into little 
flocculo!, and the evolution of carbonic adid 
ceases. To determine toe proper quantity of 
beating or churning, is just as nice.a point as 
the former. Experience teaches it, however# 
and when it is arrived at, the liquor is run off 
into the settler, where the flocculi are allowed to 
subside. At first the precipitation is promoted# 
by the addition of a little dear water to -toe 
liquid, and then by an alkaline lie. , 'XVo last 
throws down the indigo ih sky-blue il^weul^, 
which, after they are dry, assume a much darker 
tint. So long as the least greenish tinge re* 
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i^twp In the water, a portion of the baae remuns beauttful emerald green. The aobstonce is said 
hi H, combined witli carbonic acid, and can be to reiemble indigo befiare it is satomted with 
eepamted only by renewed churning or ex^iosure oxygen t but it la not the same substance, as the 
to the ah. When the precipitation has^ been green of indigo changes to blue when exposed 

r pTfit ff , the liquor has the colour of Madeira to the air. Specimens of green indigo have been 
t, and in that state it is let off. sent ftom India to this country, under the name 

Hf^at remains in the bottom of the settler is of banuatwtii; but they have been found not 

the indigo, in the form of a thin paste, which is only incapable of communioiting a green colour, 
dried and consolidAted in cauldrons, but the but to consist of common indigo, adulterated 

heat must not be laised to the boiling point. In with a sort of carbonaceous matter, which latter 

some cases the paste b put into bags, and al- communicated no dye at all. Indeed, no sub- 
lowed to dry in a current of air, by which means stance is so much adulterated as indigo : whether 
the quality of the dye b said to be improved, intentionally, or from the imposubility of sepa- 
and there is no danger of its being spoiled, rating it from foreign matter, is not known ; that 
After it has been sufficiently dried, the indigo is of the very purest** sort not containing above 
ready for market and for the dyer. half its weight of pure indgo. The purer it is, 

For a considerable time the indigo of Guate- it is of the less speciilc gravity ; and therefore it 

mala was accounted the best in the market, has been siTggested to re^agitate the paste in 
There were three varieties qf it : fiaoat of a fine deep vessels, and while it is dispersed through 
blue, and the m6st valuable ; aobri salien/et of a water, decant off the upper part fur tiic finest 
violet colour, and inferior ; and conti^/or, of a indigo. 

coppery hue, and the least valuable of the three. The principal part of the indigo now used in 

The indigo of the East Indies, since it began to Britain is grown in India, chiefiy on the rich 

be manu&ctured in large quantities by the Eng- Delta of the Ganges. The quantity annually 
Ibh, b accounted the best, and fetches the highest imported is between nine and ten millions of 
price ill the market. pounds, and the value about two millions sterling. 

The Chinese, by treating a plant which they The indigoes arc cieerina or vetches, nearly 
call bat in the same manner as indigo, obtain allied to the clovers. Tim plants are harmless ; 
a precipitate which forms a permanent dye, of a but tlie prepared dye is a poison. 

GEMS. 

Kon-xxistxkcx of MAtrraa.-- Whatever purpose | progress of the most beneficial branches of commerce, 
was intended to be served by such a tenet, surely its are passed over in silence, and suffered to sink im 
real consequences must be detrimental to the cause oblivion. — Dr. Eobertnn. 

of Christianity. If all about ns is mere mockery and Yoyagr op Lips. — ^Tlie analogy between a voyage 
illusion, the very foundations of all evidence, all faith, and a man’s life has been frequently and beautifully 
and all practice, are undermined ; nor will it be pos- noticed. The principal moral of these allegorical al- 
sible to determine which position most contradicts my lusions centres in the uncertainty of every thing in 
senses, or offers most violence to my conceptions^** , this life, and that from the examples of the vessel’s 
that which avers the non-exutence of matter, or that I getting safe into port, after being exposed to the most 
which maintains the transubstanfiation of it in the -j imminent danger of sinking, we should barn not to 
holy sacrament. — Hawkint'a Bampton Lecture. | give up hope in adversity, but, invoking the Divine 
Dxppicvltiks. — ^T here are few difficulties that bold ' aid, use our best endeavours to meliorate our condi- 
ont against real attacks ; they fly, hke the visible tion ; on the other hand, that, in a prosperous state 
horixon, before those who advance. A passionate of things, we should not be too confident because we 
desire,b and an unwearied will, can perform impossi- seem to ^ve a favonrahb gale, a placid sea, and the 
bilities, or what seem to be such to the cold and feeble, sun shining upon us ; for, like the vesseb which, after 
If we do but go on, some nnseen path will open leaving port with all these advantages, have been over- 
emong the hilb. We must not aOow ourselves Co be taken by the tempest, and perish^ in the storm, the 
discouraged by the apparent duproportion between advanta^s of birth, fortune, friends, and abilities may 
the result of single efforts and the magnitude of the all prove insufficient. You may fail in the most de- 
ifostacb to be encountered. Nothing good or great siraUe and commendable pursuits in life, whibt 
bfto be obtained without courage or industry; but others, wanting et their outset all these advanteges, 
courage and industry must have rank in despair, and ffiay finally attain the objeet of their pursuits r the 
the world most have remained nnornamented and nn- one failing, perhaps, through that negligence which 
improved, i( men had nicely compared the effect of a arises from too mneh confidence in the advantagae 
fingb stroke of the ohisd with the pyramid to be they possess ; the other succeeding, through that dili- 
rabed, or of a singb impression of the sj^de with the gence and etomnspection which the conscionsness of 
mountain to be Iraelb^ — Skarp^ Leitere and Ee- the want qf j^ery other advantage naturally inspires, 
says. Remember, therefore, this advice: — never let the 

HiSToaxcAt. RK»Axoais.*-lt ie a cruel mortifi- adranta^ with whbh yon may begjbi life’s voyage 
* eatymir in eearching for what is instructive in the his- lull you into confidence and ncgHgenee, nonthe want 
tory oifNist times, to find that the exploits of con- of them drairess your minds into hopebsmess and 
quecoqijwho have dcMiUted the earth, and the freaks inactifity ; but, humbb and moderate in prosperity, 
of tyrants who have rendered nations nnhappy^, are and ftiri Md patient in adverrity, persevere in that 
recorded with minute, and often with disgusting ac- path wbuk reoaon and justbe j^int out, and then 
enraay; whibt Che diaoovery of uaefol arts, and the despair not of foaohing your desired port^HamMM. 
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OE TliE FIRST SIN. 


'Wmir man itfst awoke to eoMmiiius eitiBtettGe 
iw feuD4 that Che earth had heen^ prepared ae a 
g^orioha pahtce fidr'Iili MceptUm j for he was the 
laatp aa welt as the best, of Ood*s earthly woiks. 
In Mi production there was this peenliarity 
nMdh distingohihea him from aU hia posterity- 
that he did not pass throng^ the peri<^ of child- 
hood— that he^iras not bom an infant, bnt created 
a man, with aU his physical and intellectual 
powers in frill maturity. He was created in the 
image of God— in his sovereign— intellectual and 
moraMmage. His understanding was all light — 
his will all rectitude— his aEsetiohs all love, as^ 
cending like the flames of a sacrifice in ardent 
devotion to God. He rbephred and returned the 
smile of God. His understanding, says South, 
“was the leading, controlluig faculty; all the 
passions wore the colours of reason ; it did not 
so much persuade, as command ; it was not Con- 
sul, but Dictator. Discourse was tlien almost 
as quick as intuition ; it was niiuble in proposing, 
Ann in concluding; it could sooner determine 
tiian now it can dispute. Like the sun, it had 
both light and agility t it knew no rest, but in 
motion ; no quiet, but in activity. It did not so 
properly apprehend as irradiate the object ; not 
so much find as make things intelligible. It did 
arbitiate upon the several reports of sense, and 
all the varieties of Imagination ; not like a drowsy 
judge, only hearing, but also directhig their 
verdict In sum, it was vegete, quick, and lively ; 
opcai as the day, untainted as the morning, full 
of tlio innocence aud sprightliness of youth , it 
gave the soul a iiriglit and a full view into all 
things, and was not only a window, but itself the 
prospect" 

Thus constituted, he could not imt be happy. 
But Joy then “was not that which now often 
usurps the name: that trivia], vanishing, super- 
fleial thing, which only gilds the apprehension, aud 
plays upon the surface of the soul. It was not 
the mere crackling of thorns, a sudden blaze of 
(be spirits, the exultation of a tickled fancy or a 
pleased appetite. Joy was then a masculine 
and a severe riling : riie recreation of the judg- 
ment, the jubilee of reason. It was the result of 
a real good* suitably applied. It commenced 
upon the solidities of trutli, and the substance of 
fruition. It did not run out in voice, or indecent 
eruptions, but filled the soul, aS God does the 
universe, silenUy and without noise. It was rc- 
freslungt but composed ; like the pleasantness of 
yourii tempered with the gravity of ago ; or the 
ndrili of a festival, managed with Uic silenoi of 
of contemplation.” But God, out of pine bmiefl- 
ccnce, proceeded to enlarge his happiness. Ho 
placed him in Eden, the garden of the laOiri, (he 
parediae of God. How beautifully Is fitis scone 
iraaghriri in our great Epic, where Adaai relates' 
to the rifl^le archangel — 

No. 28 . July 12 , 1837 .- 24 .] 


“ Oa a gTMB tMy banl^pieHiS dfAewm, 

Tenriva I me down; thwe^MlIitle rioep 
Fhit found BW, sad pith softSBqmMion icired 
My drowsy i«boSi uatroublfld*‘ibAttk 1 thouglit 
I tlira WAS potting to my furmer itim 
InBoiudUe, aad forthwith to dissolwfr 
Wliou ntddenly stood at my hood* dnom. 

Ono osme, mOthought, of shape divinr, 

Aud said, ‘Thy mansion wonts theo, Adaai, rise 
First man, of men innumerable ordained 

First fothor I 1 corns, tby guide 

To tbo garden or bliM, thy seat preporod;* * 

So saying, by the hand he took me, ndttd, 

Aad over fields and waters, u in otv 
Smooth sliding without stqi, last led me up 
A woody motttttsin ; whose high tM wm plida, 

A dronit wiile enclosed; with goodSiost trees 
Planted, with walks and bowcis, that what I saw 
Of cnvth before scaire plenaant seomtd. Earh ticc 
Lttdon witli fairest fruit, that h«mg to tl/ eye 
Tempting, stirKihiu my sudden appetite 
To pluck and eat ; who cat I wAc'd, and found 
Beloie mine eyes all real, as the dream 
Hod lively shadowed.'* 

Next, the benevolent Creator instituted the 
Sabbath ; on which— though every day was to be 
sacred to God — man was especially to eqjoy 
communion with the Fatiier of spirits, and to ex- 
pect peculiar expressions of the divine favour. 
And as man was formed for society, the Almighty, 
to promote and complete his iiappiness, made* 
for him a helpmeet, iu the person of Eve. Thus 
constituted, and thus situated, man was only a 
little lower than the angels. 

But, like the angels that kept not their first 
estate, he fell by transgression. As a lest of 
his obedience, his Maker had laid on him but 
one positive command, the observance of whicii 
was as easy as it was reasonable. Had no 
such test been appointed, it would have been 
only natural in Adam to have desired one; 
to have said lo his Divine Benefactor, con- 
descend to lay on me some command— to point 
out some plan by which I can evince thy love , 
thou bast laid me under infinite obligations, 
Lord, what wilt thou have me to do tojcxpress 
my sense of gratitude and show my love? In ap- 
pointing him a test of obedience, therefore, God 
was only gratifying what must have been the* 
spontaneous and ardent wish of man’s own grate- 
ful heart. And in appointing a test so simple, 
so casyr-requiring him only not to do sometlnng, 
to adatain in a single particular— God was show- 
hig him how easy was the rule, how paternal and 
kind the government, under which Uh was Uvin|^. 

But a principle of evil was at large in the fimi- 
vettse. • In the person of tbo Tempter, it invaded 
Eden, aud man fell. From that inoroent, iat|n 
became a mere mutilathm of the Divine imi^k 
The creatures shook off hia yoke, and levebed 
from his dominion. His own pasrions'rehelled* 
each of them asserting its right to lelgn. Ihe 
l^t that was in him became darkness t in this 
foarfnl •eudtpse of the soul, he calls evil good* 
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and good evil, and suffers all the inconvei^ieitcos 
and evils which can attend the blind whdn ^ad 
by the blind. Conscious of guilt, he vainly at- 
tempted to elude the eye of God ; but detected, 
arraigned, and convicted, l!he sentence went forth 
against hint — art degraded and doomed to 
mortality : henceforth, thou shalt every moment 
be liable to deadi. The first crisis had come in 
the eventful history of man. Mercy interposed, 
and promised a Deliverer. How far man at first 
understood the evangelical meaning of that pro- 
mise, we cannot say. The language in which it 
is couched would necessarily save him from de- 
spair— awaken his hopes— encourage him to look 
upon God as merciful and gracious — and lead 
him to smticipate a time when One should arise 
from his own posterity vtho should rescue them 
out of the hands of the Enemy, and achieve in 
their behalf a glorjous deliverance. 

Glanchig at the sequel, wo behold him ex- 
pelled from that paradise whose happiness he had 
forfeited, and left to seek his home and his sub- 
sistence, in the* wide world around. He felt iu 
himself, and beheld in every thing else, the dread- 
ful effects of his departure from God. He be- 
came a &ther to become a mourner. Oh! what 
agony must have harrowed up the parent’s soul 
when first he looked on death — ^beheld him in 
* his family— and beheld him enter in a way which 
made the trial tenfold more insupportable. Hav- 
ing lived to sec the earth filled with sin and 
covered with confusion, .at the age of 930, the 
' dissolution of his body, in accordance with the 
Divine sentence, closed the scene of his earthly 
pilgrimage. 

What amasing events did the first man wit- 
ness! How astonishing the change which he 
experienced In himself! How widely did his end 
differ from his beginning! In him the perfection 
of human nature was displayed ; and in him our 
nature received that shock which will continue 
to be felt to the latest posterity. He saw the 
world in its bloom and glory, and he lived to see 
it despoiled of that glory, crowded with guilt and 
woe, cursed by tlie God who made it, and yet 
placed under a process of Divine restoration. 

I Fooh tnaht a vmhA at sin. They make a mock 
even at this sin, though it was so fearful as the 
first act of rebellion in this part of God’s domi- 
itiOGS, blasting a world, and entailing on mankind 
innumerable and endless evfis. But why do this? 
Because they esUmaete sin by a false standard, 
lliere are two modes of measuring the evil of 
siu'-by its effects in relatum to man— and by its 
intrinsic evil in relation to God. Now the 
standard by which men generally estimate sin is 
the former— its effects in relation to man. If it 
does not violate any human law j or if it does 
not directly injure society to any, serious degree, 
they view U as harmless, and allow it to pass. 
Ac if they were all the universe—^ if tliey, poor 
wms of the earth, were every thing, and the 


infinite emd eternal God were nothing— they stop 
not to Squire how He may view it, but allow it 
to pass. But 4t is evident that as Ho is the only 
Beuig in the univorse who is absolutely perfect, 
his perfect law is the oiify right standard by 
which to estimate the demerit of sin. Aoemfd- 
ingly this is the rule by which he tries it— by 
comparing, or rather contrasting, its nature with 
bis own nature. Now let the same sin be es- 
timated by those two different standards, and see 
how differently it appears. >Let it be supposed, 
for instance, that a man steals a small caskei 
which he supposes to contain something, but 
what he knows not. He is detected and seised. 
Now the sin is already committed iu the eye of 
God — the sin of dishonesty— of violating that 
law which says ** thou shalt not steal?” the law 
of God does not wait to see what is m the casket 
—the sin of theft has been committed, and is 
registered in the book of God’s remembrance. 
But man has another mode of dealing with the 
ofiair; he estimates it according to its effects 
upon society, and therefore before he pronounces 
oil the act he must open the casket and see what 
it contains. On opening it, the contents may 
prove to be straw, literally worth nothing; or 
they may prove to be diamonds worth millions. 
If the former, the affair perhaps is laughed at, or 
dismissed with a warning; if the latter, it is 
treated as a most criminal act, and the nation 
rings with the account of it. Thus, according to 
human opinion, the amount of guilt is made to 
depend on circumstances — on the value of the 
contents of the casket. But, in the sight of God, 
who estimates actions according to their own 
nature, that circumstance was as notliing. He 
looked on the act itself, and he saw in it the 
spirit of disobedience to liim, the violation of one 
of his own holy and universal laws, so that lie 
could not overlook it witiiout proclaiming him- 
self to the universe the Patron of sin, the Friend 
of imrighteousness. 

Now this is the light, and the only true light, 
ill which contemplate liie first sin. Men, 
ignorant and ungodly, are prone to estimate it by 
their own false and worldly standard ; and be- 
cause it does not appear to be very heinous by 
that standard, they make n mock at it. Tliough 
they are to be reminded that the trifling 
that first transgression appears, the more Lind 
was God in making the test of obedh'iice so easy 
— the more easy must it have been foi man to 
obey and consequently the more guilt for 
disobeying it But the only true light, we say, 
in which to contemplate the first siu is in its uwn 
nat^e in relation to God. This is the view in 
wbidh the first sinner himself regarded it, and 
hence he trembled at it— /le could not treat it 
lightly. Tliis too is the light in which Satan 
viewed it: he did not think lightly of iL— he 
bailed it as a prodigious triumph of sin and hell 
against God. And this is the light in which th« 
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great God regarded it. He loojced at the ^irit 
of the act— end he saw in it the mostlshameful 
ingratitude and discontent— -he saw in it the germ 
of a proud and ungovernable spirit, that aspired 
at independence of God, and equality with God 
— ^he saw in it a guilty spirit of unbelief, which 
made God a liar, and believed Satan in preference 
— he saw in it the first step towards a league 
between earth and bell against his divine goveni- 
ment — ^be saw in it the seed of all the guilt and 
Rebellion which have since covered the earth. In 
his sight, the first sin was a horrible thing and a 
wonder. 

Now if we look at sin in this light we shall see 
how true it is that there are no little sins, no in* 
significant tronsgressions. The least sin we ever 
committed contained in it the ^ same dreadful 
elements of guilt as the first sin did; and had 
that least sin of ours been the first sin in the 
world, it would have been condemned and at- 
tended with the same direful consequences os 
Adam’s was. For “ he that ofiendeth but in one 
point is guilty of the whole law ** — the spirit of 
disobedience in which he has indulged is an in- 
sult to the spirit of the whole law. In this point 
of view, the sin of Adam was a representation 
of every sin that would be committed liy his pos- 
terity to the end of time. Eiery man has had a 
spiritual fall. Each of us has had his first sin ; 
though probably it was committed so early in life 
that wo do not remember it. Yet in the book 
of God's remembrance there stands recorded 
against us a first sin. The record of that, was 
the record of our personal fall—*' another fall of 


man.** Had the reader never sinned till to-day — 
had he contracted pollution to-day for the first 
tim^e, what an era would it have been in his ex- 
istence! what a subject for mourning, lamenttu 
tion, and woe! Alas for man, that daily falls and 
years of accumulated guilt should leave him to 
sleep as soundly as if his first sin had not yet 
been committed! 

But **08 by one man’s disobedience many 
were made sinners, so by the obedience of -one 
shall many be made righteous.” The seed of the 
woman Am bruised the serpent’s head. Tlie 
reader can be made righteous and fie restored to 
the dhiiie favour. 

What a proof did God ^ve in his conduct 
towards Adam that he willeth not the death of a 
sinner : no sooner was the sin committed than the 
Saviour was proclaimed. And thus God would 
have the parent tc tell his children of salvation as 
soon as ever they became capable of actual sin. 
And thus too would he have every sinful man 
sought out, and drawn from bis subterfiiges and 
retreats as Adam was, that he might be prepared 
to hear of the great deliverance. Did Adam fall 
in paradise ? Let him that thinketh he standeth, 
take heed lest he fall. Let him regard himself 
as planted on a new probation ; let him remember 
that *'God is able to make him stand;” and tb^ 
the promise is, *'to him that overcometh will l 
give to eat of the tree of life which is in the midst 
of the paradise of God” — a paradise which no 
serpent enters, and the. inhabitants of which fear 
no fall. 


BRITAIN. 

CHAFTSm IV. 


Faov this time to that of Hadrian, a period 
of thirty years, it is not well known >%ho were 
the Roman governors under Norva and Trajan, 
(in the reign of the latter of whom, the military 
roads are thought to have been made,) except 
that Julius Severus was governor in the former 
part of thot reign, and vras followed by Priscus 
Liciiiius. Hadrian himself visited the island ; in 
which, from the mouth of the Tyne to the Sol- 
way Frith, he built an earth wall, as a northern 
boundary to the province. 

Antoninus Pius deputed Lollius Urbicus to 
Britain, the northern tribes of which ho subdued, 
and raised another rampart similar to that of 
Hadrian. Marcus Aurelius Antoninus then sent 
Calphumius Agricola to quell tlie same G|ledo- 
iiians; who agun revolted under the infamous 
Commodus, by whom was sent Ulpino Marcellus, 
who subdued them partly by conciliatory mea- 
sures, which displeased his own soldiers, and 
occasioned his deprivation of office. He was 
followed by Perennius, who was scourged and 


beheaded by his soldiers. To extinguish the 
mutiny, Pertinax came, in which having suc- 
ceeded, he returned. He was followed by Clo- 
dius Albinus, in whose time the vast throes at 
the heart of the empire almost dismembered the 
remotest provinces, and Britain agmn swarmed 
with the Caledonians. Virius Lupus was thea 
despatched by Severus, who, though aged, at the 
request of this governor, himself unable to quench 
the fires, came over, opd brought his sons Darap 
calla and Geta, by wh^ help, and with the loss 
of 50,000 men, in a dangerous campaign in 
Caledonia, he restored the proviftce to peape. 
Severus then employed his army two years in 
building — a little north, but parallel with the 
mound of Hadrian — a stone wall, twelve feet high 
by eight feet thick, mounted with towers } and 
afterwards, worn out with age, fiitigues, and the 
seven-edged grief of having unnatulral sons, he 
retired to York and died, February 4 th, a.d. 21 1. 
During the seventy following years the Roman 
writers scarcely mention Britain, of which little 
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is known beyond the names of some governors. 
But when Dioclesian reigned, this island first 
attracted tiie Saxons and Franks ; to repd whpm, 
Carausius was sent from Rome, who, having sub- 
sequently assumed the pu^le, was murdered at 
York. To Carausius succeeded Constantius, 
who is said to have married a British princess, 
and to have also died, at York, where his son 
Constantine was first saluted emperor. Britain 
then successively fell to the three sons of Con- 
stantine ; the youngest of whom appointed Grati- 
antis Funariqs to be his governor or deputy, 
which office he soon lost. In A.D. 360, Julian, 
to punish an incursion of the Caledonians, then 
called Piets, sent Lupicinium, who made peace ; 
but about the next year these invaders returned, 
and though Valentiiiian first sent Severus and 
then Jovinos to repress the incursion, they pil- 
laged the country fiu* at least (!hree years, wlien 
Theodosius expelled them, repaired tlie wall of 
Severus, adjusted the government, moderated 
the taxes, and, amidst the praises of the British 
people and the Roman writers, he departed. 
Maximus then assumed the purple in Britain, 
and again disturbed the tranquillity of the island. 
After his death, Theodorius the Great sent Chry- 
santus his deputy to drive back the Saxons ; who 
^ing the decrepitude of the Roman state and 
tne growing fitness of their victim, hovered upon 
the British coast, from which they were repulsed 
by Victorinus, who was soon after recalled with all 
the Roman troops, in which most of the British 
youth were drafted for the ceaseless broils of the 
emperors. Their withdrawment gave spirit to 
the Piets, who for a time were resisted by the 
Britons, aided by the settled veterans, who, how- 
ever, soon left a country in which government, 
liberty, and public spirit had expired. Several 
tunes did the Britons sue at Rome for a continu- 
ance of their virtual slavery, and* were answered 
by the loan of a few soldiers, who having expelled 
the Caledonians, repaired the fortifications, and 
besought the natives to defend themselves, finally 
left the ipland about A.D. 420 — 475 years after 
the first invasion by Cesar. 

The Britons, when thus abandoned, though in 
possession of a fertile country, with numerous 
cities and towns connected by good roads, and 
defended by excellent fortifications, were not 
only aiiable to repel the Pipts, but even to refrain 
from civil wars, wliich occasioned inconceivable 
barm. Tillage neglected, and the trades for- 
gotten, brougllt forth famine, the certain mother 
of pestilence, which soon buried a great propor- 
tion of the infatuated inhabitants. This scene 
was several times repeated, when with unmanly 
solicitations they petitioned CEUusfor help, which 
he could not give. Added to these disasters 
was a report that the Caledonians would depopu- 
late South Britain, to which they had not then 
advanced: and, to avert this, a council of the 
chiefii was called by Vortigem, chief of the Silures, 


when it* was proposed to seek the aid of the 
Saxons. (And Hengist and Horsa, then riding 
in the channel with a small force, came ; os If 
tKe lamb should seek alliance with the wolf to be 
freed from the noise and impertinence of the 
wool-stealing crows! 

Governments are trees of gradual growth, and 
the following outline of the Roman government 
in this island, is only such as it was when matured 
by more than a century's growth. The invaders 
began by making alliances with some of the. 
native tribes, on whose kings they lavished favours 
of more apparent than of real wortii. When it 
was once believed that to be an ally of the 
Romans was an advantage, others sought the 
favour, until they were sufficiently confederated 
with each othqr to allow the Romans to plant 
colonies, nine of which they did at Lincoln, 
York, Chester, ('olchester, London, Richborougb, 
Gloucester, Bath, Caerleon, and Ohesterfordf; 
the principal towns of which colonies were 
stocked witli Italians; while, in a little time, 
London and Verulnnum were dignified with the 
title of ‘*frec cities," the inhabitants of which 
were citizens of Rome, and who, indeed, possessed 
some real advantages. 

The capital of every colony was a little repre- 
sentative of Rome, and had its statues, theatres, 
courts, and temples, to erect which, forests were 
felled, mines and quarries were sunk, marshes 
drained, reservoirs, fountains, and baths made; 
fields enclosed, the trades located, and the arts 
cultivated ; which in a very short period would 
seem to tire Britons like another creation. 
Charmed with tlie novelties, and astonished at 
the cultivation which had produced them, they 
lost their savage tastes, and invariably, in dress, 
abodes, tillnge, food, war, language, customs, and 
pleasures, imitated their conquerors, whom the 
Romans state they rivalled. 

At the close of the second century there ap- 
pear to have been about 140 Romano-British 
towns, of which 

Britauni. prim, had 40 r i r" 

( province. 

- secunda... 15 

Cesarietisis 50; and this was the largest. 

Maxima ... 25 

Valentia... 10. 

These towns were of several kinds; for either 
they were stipendiary, or such as were governed 
by Homan officers, paid taxes, and felt the imme- 
diate weight of slavery; or, secondly, colonial 
towns, inhabited almost solely by Romans, and 
had a mint, and could choose their own governors ; 
or, thirdly, those which for the good conduct or 
other claims of their inhabitants had the^s Xaftt, 
or were called Municipium. 

At that time, the whole island amounted to 
five provinces, called, Britannia prima, Britannia 
secunda, Flavia Cesoriensis, Maxima Cesariensis, 
and Valentia, the last two of which had consular 
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governors : the other tliree were presidi|J. llie 
limits and form of the provinces may be seen by 
a reference to any good map. Tlirongh these 
provinces the Romans made four capital roads, 
named, from local considerations, 

The Watling-street, from Dover through Lon- 
don to Cardigan. 

The Fosse-way, from Totness through Lin- 
coln to North Britmn. 

The Ikeneld-street, from Southampton through 
York to Newcastle. 

The Ermine-street, from Saint David’s to | 
Southampton. 

From these there were many lateral roads to 
other towns and stations. • 

In the fulness of tlie Roman power, the princi- 
pal officers ill this island were, 

1. The governor, lieutenant, prefect, or proprie- 
tor, who was supreme. 

i. The procurator, or master of the revenue, 
often a spy of the emperor. 

». The governors of the five provinces. 

4. The count of the Saxon shore, whose duty 
it was to preserve the south-east coast from in- 
vaders, to accomplish which, nine forts, with their 
accompaniments, were built at the coast towns, 
mentioned below. Under this officer were 2200 
foot and 200 cavalry. 

5. The duke of Britain, who had 14,000 foot 
and 900 horse under him, posted at thirty-seven 
fortided places, each haiingfor its governor either 
a prefect or tribune, along the northern boundary 
of the island. 

6. The count of the Britons, who, with 3000 
foot and 600 horse, governed in the interior. 

The chief governor hud immediately under him 
a general officer, a principal secretary, two audi- 
tors of accounts, a prison keeper, a notary, and 
half a dozen inferior assistants. An inferior staii' 
belonged to each of the other principal officers 
which formed their court ; from which, and frotn 
all places of power t the natives, forbidden to marry 
with the /Soman officers, were excluded, A 
standing army of probably more than 20,000 
foreigners, who in times of peace were the arti- 
sans of the provinces, was supported by the 
resources of the island, which is tliought to have 
then annually raised more than 2,000,000/. of 
our present money, much of which it is to be 
feared was obtained by open rapine, while the 
greater part arose from the following taxes : — 

A 10th of the produce of the land. 

A 5th ditto orchards. 

A tax on cattle. 

A tax on meadows. 

A 10th of the produce of the mines.* 

A 20th of all property not left to relatives, 

A 25th of the price of slaves. 

A part of the proceeds of all sales. 

A poll tax. 

* Sec the note coucermng gold miucs. 


A tax on dead bodies before they could be 
buried. 

*A tax on buildings. 

•Ditto fire-places. 

Ditto prostitutes. 

Ditto artists. 

Ditto exports and imports. 

The following is a list of stations of either the 
Roman towns, forts, or ^amps, taken from the 
Iter Antonina:-— ' 

ORIGIWI.. GILES'S THANSLATION. 

Alitnito, i. e., Avallo > 
pretonumu^uo • 

A Ili-rinemo , . . Roiclieotcr 

(^oratopitiim . . . Corbndgo 

Viudomoro. . . . Eli'hcster 

Vinovia .... Bincliftttcr 
Cataractaui . . . Catamet 

Immiim .... Aldborongti 
Ebomrum*. . . . York (a municipiiim) 
Dervi'ntione .• . . On I^rwent Water 
Dcigovitia .... Wighton 
Prrtori'«. .... Kblwratow Field 
A Itlato Dulgio . . Middlcby 

CJastra RYplonitorum . Ncthorby 
Lugorallio .... Carlialc ' 

Voreda ..... Old Penrith 
Brovonacis .... Kirkliy thuro 
VortcriB .... nnigU-underStaumoro 
lAvatris .... Bowes 
Cataractoni . . . Cataract 

Galcoria .... Todcastcr 
Cambuduno . . • Near Orotland 

Manucium . . . MaachcBtrr 

Condate .... Northwiili 
Devaf ..... Chester 
Bono ..... Near Stretlon 
Mediolanum . . . Near Drayton 
Kutrininni .... Near M'ein 
Urioconinm . • . Wroxeter 

Uxacona .... Near tihoriff Hales 
Pcnnocrucmm . . Near the l*ink 

Etoceto Wall, near Lichfield 

Manduessedo . . . Manrestcr 
VcnoiiiH .... Clcy coster 
Bennavenna . . . Near Daveutry 

Tiuctodoro • . , . Towcoster 

Magiovintuni . . . Fenny Stratford 

Dnrocobnvis . . . Dunstahlo 

Yorolamium ... St. Albans (a mnnicipinm) 
Salloniacis . . . • Brockley Hills 
Loudiiiio .... London (a mumcipium) 
Noviumago . • . Woodcote, ncoi Qtroydou 

VagniaciB • • . . Northfleet 

Durobrivis ... Rochester 
Durolevo .... Milton 
Durovemo . . . Canterbury 

* Hero the sixth Iqgion, Yictrix, was stationed. 

Tho legions were fonned of such Roman soldicnyis were 
citizens, esch composed of different numbers, of whicli the 
greatest was alwut six thousand, four hundred of which 
were cavalry; they were distinguished numerical figures, 
uid any honorary sumame wMch tiioy could acquire, as 
Vtctrix, &c. Each legion was commanded by a IcgatS, and 
divided into ton cohorts, governed by a tribune | each co- 
hort into ten centuries, governed by a centurion; and each 
intury into ten decuries, govomed by a decurio. Each 
•ntury had a vexillum, ot standard of colours, defended 
by ten of the best soldiers ; and all the staadard-bearen in 
a legion wore culled its vsriUatkm. Attached to each legion 
was on equal body of feireigii soldiers, called auxiliaries ; 
never employed In their native country. 

t The twentieth legion Was stationed at this city. 
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Ad Portiim Ritiipiv . 
DtibnM . . . . 

Ad I’ortnm Lruuiuio 
oiu . . 

i^OiOtlU , . . • 

Vill.1 Taustiui . * . 

1< uinos . . 

C>uub<>rico . 
Duroliponte 
Durobrivis 
Cuinennii • 

Lindo • . 




Dcno 

Lcgoolio . 
lAvatrio 
Vcrteni 
Brocavum . 
Isanavatia, vel 
▼cnta • 
Tnpontlo . 
Venoms . 

Rfttts . . 

Verometo . 
Maif^duno 
Ad Pontem 
Crococ<iIaiio 
Clausento . 

Vcntn Belgarum . 
( 'ollevii .A ti'cbatiiui 
I'ontibus . 
Lttgccium . 
Agclocum . 

Vcnta Iccuorum 
Hitoinii|!o . 
Cambrotonio 
Ad Ausam. 
Ontnulodunnni 
Caiiotiio , 
Durulitum 
Gluiiovcnta 
Galava . , 

Alone . . 
Gulacum . 
Bi’cinctoiiacis 
Cofcium . 
Coiidute . 

tS<^iitiiiin , 

C'unoviuni . 

Vans . . 

Calcva . , 
Viiiilomis . 


Sorbrodruiium 
Vindocladia 
Diimovana 
Muriduitum 
Scadiim Nunuiorum. 
Lrucomtu . 

Bonunii 
Midiun . . 

Isculegua Augnsta * 
Bfirriiim . 
Gobonnium 
Magnis . . 

Bravintum 
Vrioconium ' 

'Bleatio . . 

Anconio . 

CllTO . . 
Duroeomovio . 
lE^iiiis k 
Galleva. 

Yenta Sihrom 
Abon« . 

Trajectas 


Bichboiougli 

Dover 

Jiiuie, near Westhjrtb* 
Wntdo, near Chelmal 
Colcb“*- 
Dupmow 
Cbcsterford 
Icklingham 
Oambndgie 
Caistor 
< Ancaster 
Lincoln 
Littleborougb 
Doncaster 
Oasterford 
Bowes 
Brughe 

Brougham Oastle 
^Near Daventry 

Rugby 

Olryceslor 

TieiccHler 

Near Willoughby 

Near East Bndgeford 

Near Soutliwell 

Brugb, near Oolingha 

Old Southampton 

Winrhestcr 

Bilchcstcr 

Near Old Windsor 

Castleford 

Littleborougb 

Gaistcr, near Norwich 

W uljnt 

Strcttonl 

Witbom 

Maldon 

Fuuibndgo 

Let Ion 

Laiichcster 

Old Town 

Whitley Castle 

Ajijileby 

Overborough 

Ribchrstei 

Near Northwich 

Caernarvon 

Oaor Rhyn 

Bodvaiy 

Bilchrster 

Famham 

Broughton 

Old Sarum 

Near Cranbum 

Dorchester 

Near Kggorton 

Near Chiaelborough 

Near Glaatonbury 

Near Axbridge 

Near Portbuiy 

Caerleon 

Usk 

Abergavenny 

Kent^ester 

Ludlow 

Wroxeter 

Monmouth 

Near Rota 

Cibucoater 

Cirencester 


Csergwent 



* The haad-^narten of the second legion, 


Aquis Solis . . . Bath 
Verlifivono • • • Near Leckh 
Cunel(one .... Marlboroug! 

TIUUUIMMUU . I . Num v^iiuiumu 

X 

Tlicse stations had each a small body of soldiert 
to preserve the conquest of the island t to secure 
its taxation ; to protect the Roman colonists ; ol 
which there were great numbers during the pre< 
sence of the army, supposed not to have been 
less than 86,000. which other settlers would 
swell to 100,000 Romans. 

Commerce, If the Roman tyranny crushed 
all that was nolle, free, and intellectual in the 
polished provinces, not to be otherwise enslaved : 
in the more barbarous^ otherwise useless to the 
conquerors, it introduced a vastly improved era. 
When Claudius sent his army, the island was 
often called “ Horrida Sylva,” but such was the 
activity of Roman art, and the comprehension of 
its intelligence, that in a few years it exported to 
Italy, and thence to all other countries, lead, iron, 
tin, gold, silver, gems, pearls, hides, skins, wool, 
cheese, horned cattle, sheep, jet, horses, some of 
the swiftest in the world ; corn, to the quantity of 
800 vessels a year; three or four species of 
original dogs ; bears for sport ; marl, lime, and 
chalk, the last of which had been an old Eng- 
lish manure and export. On the other hand, 
Britain then imported, among trees, the vine, box, 
laurel, plane, chestnut, clin, poplar, pear, damas- 
cene, melon, cherry, peach, apricot, quince, and 
the rose ; of herbs, and flowers, and shrubs, rose- 
mary, lily, thyme, violet, poppy, mint, lettuce, 
fennel, radish, cucumber, peas, beans, hemp, flax, 
and asparagus; and of animals, the hare-hound 
and the ass, whose milk the Roman ladies used, 
to procure a white skin. While among the trades 
mentioned in the llomano-British culonieb, we 
find the innkeeper, apothecary, farrier, bleacher, 
mercer, turner, metal-worker, barber, paper-maker, 
coiner, miller, and salt-maker. To these may be 
added, that there were in common use, honey, 
pepper, sugar, ginger, salt, cordage, the water- 
mill, (of which there was one at every consider- 
able town,) nearly all which were brought and left 
in this country by the Romans. The principal 
trade ports were London, Dubris, Clausentum, 
Rhutupae, Lemanis, Anderida, Novus, Adurnun, 
Sistimlian, Felix, and Ribchester, where Roman 
publicans or excisemen lived to secure the cus- 
toms, which are thought to have amounted at 
one time to 500,000/. a year. Many of these 
towns had a market, to which the merchants were 
obliged to bring their commodities for sale. If 
they were sold, a fortieth share went to the go- 
vernment ; if not, a less sum, for the liberty of 
offering to sale. London and Verulum were 
celebrated places for commerce and wealth. 

Before the Roman invasion, it is stated that 
forty different coins of money, of which some 
were silver, were issued by Cunobelinus, who had 
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merchants. At the time of Cesar, however, the 
Britons chiefly used money made of brass rings, 
and iron plates, whose value was decided by 
weight, which probably continued till the fulness 
of the Roman power, when they were superseded 
by its own perfect and numerous coins, of which 
loads have been dug up from different parts of 
the British empire. Hie British coins which 
were also issued by Cassibelanus, Prosutagius, 
Boadicea, Bcric, Cartisinandua, Caractacus, and 
other chiefs, were all round but not flat ; made of 
unmixed gold, silver, and brass; and bore, at 
first, impressions of animals and trees ; afterwards 
of the king’s name, the place of coinage, and 
other ^viccs expressed in* Roman letters. The 
power to coin was taken from the natives, and its 
resumption severely forbidden ; but many of the 
natives acquired large fortunes in Roman money, 
which was all again withdrawn when the Romans 
finally departed, and which accident alone would 
partly overthrow the British commerce. 


In proportion as trade advanced, water car- 
riage came into use; and in the times of the 
Romans the Britons abandoned their wattled 
skiflfe* for large boats and fleeter galleys, of 
which, in the time of Constantius, there were 
more than a thousand m the harbours of Roman- 
ised Britain. 

It is impossible to draw precisely the outlines 
of the domestic state of, the Britons while the 
Romans continued here. Their statues, baths, 
paintings, music, learning, games, &c., of all which 
there was no lack in the stations, villages, the 
thirty- three new Roman townships,Jthe colonies, 
and the fortifications built by the foreigners, 
radically altered the habits of the British mind, 
and meliorated the public manners, so that in 
the course of a century or two the resemblance 
between them would be entire, except in so far 
as the Romans, who omitted nothing which 
clipped the wing of liberty,* kept up the dis- 
tinction. 


EMBLEMS OF ACTIVE LIFE AND CONTEMPLATIVE EXISTENCE. 
(From Schlegera ” Melodies of Ltfe”) 


THE SWAN. 

Mv peaceful life is spent among the weaves ; 
its traces arc the light furrows which are lost in 
the distance, and the undulations, scarcely 
moved, as a pure mirror repeat my form without 
a change. 

THF LAOLE. 

The craggy rocks arc iny abode , I w’auder lii 
the air in the midst of the storm ; in the chase, 
111 fight, and in peril 1 trust to my adventurous 
wing. 

THE SWAN. 

'I’he azure of the cloudless heaven rejoices 
me; the fragrance of plants draws me gently 
towards the brink, when at sunset I balance iny 
snow-white wings on the purple waves. 

THE EAGLE. 

1 glory in the tempest when it tears up the 
oaks of the forest, -and 1 ask the thunder if it 
delights ill ruin. 

THE SWAN. 

Invited by the kind regard of Apollo, 1 dare 
bathe inyselt in the waves of harmony ; and, 
reposing at his feet, I hear the songs which 
resound through the vale of Terope. 


THE EAGLE. 

I dwell even on the throne of .Tupiter ; he 
gives a sign, and I go to seek the thunder ^ 
him; and, during my sleep, my drooping wings 
cover the sceptre of the Universal King. 

HIE SWAN. 

My prophetic view frequently contemplates 
the stars and azure vault which arc reflected in 
the waves; and deep regret calls ino to my 
I country, in the region of heaven. 

THE EAGLE. 

From my earliest years, it has been with 
pleasure that,^in my flight, I have gazed upon 
the immortal sun ; 1 cannot stoop to the dust of 
earth, 1 feel myself the companion of the gods. 

THE SWAN. 

A quiet life yields easily to death ; when il 
comes to loose me from iny bonds, anfl to give 
my voice its melody, my song, even to my latest 
breath, shall celebrate the solemn hour. 

EAGLE. 

The soul, like a glowing phoenix, rises from 
the pile, free and unveiled ; it hails its* lofty 
destiny ; and the flame of death renews it. 


THE GRAVE. 


"The grave! The gravel what buried hopes, 
are there!” Who does not at the sound of that 
word, instinctively, as it were, summon up before 
the mind’s eye the beloved forms of some, with 
whom the most cherished and endeared recollec- 


tions ore associated. Wc dwell with melancholy 
pleasure on the events of the past; we feel a 
kind of chastened delight iti calling to remem- 
brance scenes wc have witnessed, when Some 
were by our ude, whose presence made nature 


Pliny says that in theso hoatB the iuhabitaut* toiled, in nx days, to a certain island, which was probably Ireland. 
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more beautiful, and added a charm and a loveli* 
ness to each object that appeared to claim our 
admiration. We seem again to behold the bfigfat 
blue eye reading in oure the pleasurable emotions 
that were rising in our minds— tho gentle pres- 
sure of that soft hand, at whose toueh the heart 
thrilled with delight, is onee more felt — the 
silvery tones of that voice, that was as music to 
tlie soul, are again heard — the deep azure licavens 
arc hanging above us, the streams are ’glittering 
in the vale below, and the flowers arc laughing 
in beauty at our feet ; we leap over the bounds 
of envious tyne, and for a while are young again : 
— youth's dreams of bliss pass over our spirits — 
the world is a scene of enchantment — and hope 
an elevating and delicious feeling. But then 
the sad reality — the grave! Oh, how soon the 
vision — which the busy imagination had called 
up, and depicted in such beauteous colours, — 
fades away ; and tiic gloom and the silence and 
the sadness of the tomb stiikes awe into the 
trembling and mourning spirit. 

To some, a churchyard presents a scene which 
never fails to c.*ill into exercise the better emo- 
tions of the heart. Nut a few of the resting- 
places of the unforgotten dead, in the rural dis- 
tricts of England, are the most lovely spots l-fliave 
ever beheld; and I delight, whenever 1 am 
l^avclling, to stop for awhile among such scenes, 
and, wandering amid tiic tombs wtiich weeping 
relatives have erected to the memory of uclovcd 
friends, read the simple and afiecting tributes to 
departed worth the rudely sculptured monuments 
present. 

There is, in the quiet seclusion of a village 
churchyard, something that is calculated to 
soothe and tranqudlise the mind, so often ha- 
rassed and perplexed with the cares and anxieties 
of the present world. It is a place for solemn 
nmsings ; and an hour's calm meditation on 
themes which are naturally suggested by the ob- 
jects by which we ore surrounded, can scarcely 
fail to make us bettef men— at least, the feelings 
that are awakened cannot have an injurious eficct 
upon us. <> We arc treading over the ashes of the 
forefathers of the hamlet — they have gone to their 
rest, and their places are occupied by others. 
Yet through that churchyard often had their 
feet wended their way in youth’s bright morning, 
in manhood’s prime, and when the shades of the 
nig!it*of death were &st falling around ; when the 
mild and mellow tones of the Sabbath bells were 
floating on the breeze, and inviting the cliildreA 
of men to the worship of God. Beneath that 
porch”' they had sat from Che time of "auburn 
locks to reverend grey;” over that some land- 
scape their eyes had wandered ; the roof of that 
sacred house had echoed their songs of praise ; 
but " the fathers, where arc they? ” One by one 
were they borne to their last liome ; and they who 
wept at their departure from earth were them- 
' selves soon lamented as participants in the " com 


mon lof.” " The dust returned to the earth as it 
w'os, and the spirit returned unto God who gave 
it.” t 

It is a solemn tiling to die — and the stoutest 
heart at times must tremble, even though the 
consolations and the supports of religion are 
afforded. To die — to be shut up in the cold 
dark grave, from which no honours, no wealth 
can snatch us, nor the tender solicitude of friends 
redeem us — to say "to corruption, Thou art my 
father: to the worm, Thou art my mother and 
my sister ” — this is a solemn — ^this is an affecting 
thing. The grave is tiie bar of separation be- 
tween friend and friend ; and when once it lias 
claimed its victim no more will liis cheerfIRl voice 
gladden the fireside circle, dispirited at his ab- 
sence, no more will his cheerful and smiling 
countenance efilivon the home once so happy by 
his presence. How affcctingly true are the words 
of the poet, 

“ O Death' all cioqnciit, you only prove 
'Whdt (lust wc dote ou wlicn ’tis man wo love." 

I have often witnessed the funeral solemnities 
ill some of our country churchyards, and could 
never help contrasting the simplicity of sorrow 
then expressed, with the "pomp of woe” at which 
the heart sickens, and which is to6 often to be 
seen in the streets of our crowded metropolis. I 
have seen the aged mother follow her boy, her 
only child to the grave, and with heartrending 
anguish gaze for the last time on the coftin 
which contained all tiiat remained of him who 
had solaced her widowed heart ; and a few weeks 
more, 1 have seen her borne thither to sleep by 
his side. 

I have stood by, and wx'pt with those that 
weep, when youtli and beauty — than whom the 
flowers that were thrown into the grave were not 
mure fair — withered by the untimely blast of 
death, have been consigned to the dust. 1 have 
seen the man of hoary hairs, and the man of 
matured and vigorous strength, laid side by side 
in the house appointed for all living ; but among 
the most affecting have been the interments of 
infants. It is agonising for parents to lose their 
offspring just ripening into youth, or springing up 
to manhood; but to the heart of the young 
mother to lay her sinless cherub in the earth — 
no more to hear his prattling voice, or see his 
playful wiles — no more to feel his rosy fingers 
parting her hair, or his ruby lips seeking the 
maternal kiss — it is much more rending. 

' "*Tlh hard to lay hrr dailing 
Deop in the cold dump earth; 

Ills empty crib to see, 

. His silent nnrsci'}. 

Once gladsome nith his mirth.” 

I remember well an affecting incident of this 
nature, which occurred in a distant part of the 
country. A young woman, on her way to Liver- 
pool, whither she was going to take passage fur 
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the sistcl* island, stayed a night at the beautiful 

little village of W . She had married an 

Irish sailor, who dying suddenly two ycai |3 after 
their union, had left her with a babe six months 
old, in extreme indigence, to struggle with afflic- 
tion in a pitiless world, where real distress is often 
scorned and ridiculed, and real suffering often 
unallcviated. But desolate as was her condition, 
great as was her poverty, she had one solace — 
her babe, which she bore in her arms many a 
weary league, without a momentary murmur. 
Often, when the inlAimaiiity and unkindness of 
the world pressed on the trembling spirit of the 
unhappy widow, and when she lamented with 
bitter tears the loss of her cUiarest earthly friend, 
the playful wiles of her infant would beguile her 
from her sorrows, and her heart would sw ell with 
grateful emotions because that oite solace was 
‘'till left. The bright blue eye of the father 
beamed forth again in that of her boy, and his 
featiiies daily grew more into the resemblance of 
his deceased parent. But who shall calculate 
on happiness here? Tlie night she arrived at our 
village tlie child was taken ill — three long days 
and nights did the agonised mother watch o\cr 
him, and minister to his wants. But all her care 
and solicitude were in sain; the fourth morning 
light had scarcely dawned, when, with a gentle 
sigh, tlio sinrit of the little suffcier flew to its 
re.st. The mother spoke not — moted not; be- 
fore the inanimate reinuins of her child she stood, 
with her hands meekly fohled across her bosom, 
the Image of sorrow'. The fount of Nature’s 
guef appeared exhausted — not a te.ir moistened 
lier eye, to relievo her burning brain, and until 
the child was buried she seemed to be uncon- 
scious of every thing around lier. As his little 
I’offin rctieated from her view', her loud sobs told 
of the conflict that was pusi,ing in hei bosom : and 
when, at the coiielusion of the funeial service, she 
leaned over the brink of the grave to gaze at it 
for the last time, it was with difficulty she was 
restrained from throwing herself upon it. Poor 
thing! all around her looked upon her with pity 
and eoinpassion — the good clergyman wiped a 
tear from his eye, for her sad tale of sorrow was 
not unknown to him ; and even the rude sexton, 
although familiar with scenes like this, dashed 
ids hand across bis sunburnt cheek to remove an 
unusual visitant that was lingering there. 

The poor woman prepared to leave the village, 
but with far different feelings from tliose with 
which she entered it. Bereft of her only source I 


of joy, she was indeed desolate — the world was 
before her, but it wore another aspect now. The 
dark •clouds which had been slowly breaking in 
her Imrizon, had again closed, and were more 
gloomy than before. Life yet* remained to Aer, 
but the object fur whic^ she wished to live was 
for ever gone ; and the world had lost its most 
powerful charm. 

1 saw her the morning sh^ left'W-~— , it was 
at the grave of her child. The sun had just 
arisen — the fresh morning air was sighing around 
the venerable elms that environed the churchyard 
— the glittering dew was reflecting thi^ early rays 
fioin a thousand blades of grass — and the path 
she had taken from the pavement that divided 
the burial-ground to the spot where her infant 
was reposing, was made distinctly visible by a 
dusky track. She was kneeling with one hand 
pressed to her forehead, and with the other 
something the moiifds of the grave ; while, during 
this humble act of affection, her tears fell plenti- 
tully, and her suppressed sobs told of her deep 
afliiction. When she had levelled the newly 
moved earth she placed a few early spring flowers 
at a short distance from each other on the sides 
of the grave; and rising from her recumbent 
posture gave a glance of speechless agony at the 
little hillock her maternal feelings had prompted 
her to attempt to adorn. 1 thought her sorrow* 
too sacred for intrusion, and repressed the desire 
I felt stirring within me to advance and endea- 
vour to administer consolation. 

She stood for some minutes gazing silently on 
the grave of her rhild— her only — her firstborn 
child — the lovely pledge of affection of one who 
had prematurely passed away. I have her imago 
•still before me — her face sunk in her bosom, and 
bauds closed together in mute agony — while the 
only article of mourning apparcL her poverty 
l^would admit of her wearing, wa.s a black hand- 
kerchief that wa^ thrown over her shoulders, and 
a dark-coloured ribbon that crossed her faded 
bonnet. The world may smile, but the tears 1 
shed then welled fresh and unbidden fiom my 
heart. The poor weeping mother turned fr®in the 
spot, so hallowed and cherishud by the charge it 
had lately received, and slowly departed ; — every 
few steps pausing, and looking hack to the'placc 
where the flowers were gently bowing their heads 
to the morning breeze — until passing round an 
angle of the venerable and ivy-covered churcR — 

I lost sight of her for ever. Poor reft and sor- 
rowing mother! my heart bleeds for |hee still! 


THE HUDSON AND THE RHINE. 

I HAD been familiar with the Hudson from and its villages. Even its hidden channels had 
childhood. Tile great thoroughifare of all who jour- been professionally examined, and time was 
ney from the interior of the state tovvaids the sea, when there did not stand an unknown seat on 
necessity had early made me acqiiiunted with its its banks, or a hamlet that had not been visited. 
iMiidings, its promontories, its islands, its cities, Here then was the force of deep ini])rcssioiis 
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to oppose to the influence of objects sUll 
visible. 

To me it is quite apparent that the Rliine, 
while it frequently possesses more of any particu- 
lar species of scctiery, v^ithin a given number of 
miles, than the Hudson, has none of so great ex- 
eellence. It grants the variety, the noble beauty, 
and the broad grandeur of the American stream. 
The latter, within the distance universally ad- 
mitted to contain the finest parts of the Rhine, is 
both a lai^ and small river; it has its bogs, its 
narrow passages among meadows, its frowning 
gorges, and its reaches resembling Italian lakes; 
whereas the most tliat can be said of its European 
competitor is, that all these wonderful peculiari- 
ties arc feebly imitated. Ten degrees of a lower 
latitude supply richer tints, brighter transitions 
of light and shadow, and more glorious changes 
of the atmosphere, to embellish the beauties of 
our western clime. In islands, too, the advantage 
is with the Hudson ; for, while those of the Rhine 
are the most numerous, those of the former 
stream are bolder, better placed, and, in every 
natural feature, of more account. 

When the comparison between these cele- 
brated rivers is extended to their artificial acces- 
sories, the result becomes more doubtful. The 
buildings of the older towns and villages of 
Europe seemed grouped especially for cflect, as 
seen in the distant view, though security was in 
truth the cause , while the spacious, cleanly, and 
cheerful villages of America must commonly be 
entered to be appreciated, ]ii the other hcini- 
spbere, the maze of rooiis, the cliuieh tow'ers, the 
irregular faces of wall, and frequently the castle 
rising to a pinnacle in the rear, give a town the 
appearance of some vast and antiquated pile de- 
voted to a single object. Perliaps the boroughs I 


of the Rhine have less of this picturesque or 
landscape effect, than the villages of France and 
Italy, I'or the Germans regard space more than 
their neighbours, but still arc they less common- 
place than the smiling and thriving little moats 
that crowd the borders of the Hudson. To this 
advantage must be added that which is derived 
from the countless ruins, and a crowd of recollec- 
tions. Here the superiority of the artificial 
auxiliaries of the Rhine ceases, and those of her 
rival come into the ascendant. In modem abodes, 
in villas, and even in seats, those of princes alone 
excepted, the banks of the Hudson have scarce 
an equal in any region. Tliere are flner and 
nobler edifices on »tlus Rrenta, and in other 
favoured spots, certainly, but 1 know no stream 
that has so many that please and attract the eye. 
As applied K) moving objects, an important fca^ 
ture in this comparison, the Hudson h.is perhaps 
no rival in any river that can pretend to a pic- 
turesque cbaraiter. In numbers, in variety of 
rigging, in beauty of form, in swiftness anej dex- 
terity of handling, and in general grace and move- 
ment, tins extraordinary passage ranks among the 
first in the world. Tlie yards of tall ships swing 
among the rocks and forests of the iiighlauds; 
while sloop, schooner, bright and canopied steam- 
boat, yacht, pcriagtia, and canoe, arc seen in 
countless nmiibors, decking ils waters. There 
is one more eloquent point of difference that 
should n<»t ho neglected. Drawings and engrav- 
ings of the Rhine lend their usual advantages, 
softening, and frequently rendering beautiful, 
objects of no striking attractions when seen as 
they exist, while every similar attempt to repre- 
sent the Hudson, at once strikes the eye as 
unworthy of its original . — The Hmilenmauer. 


TO THE EVENING STAR. 


Shikb in thy glory, thou beautiful star 1 
Flinging thy beaina o’er the inuuntains afar, 
lighting the path to the blobhoining howei s, 
Rich with the breath of the languishing flowers. 
Waken thy music, thou bride oi the sky I 
Wheh thy fair and thy shining bniw, 

Come, for the even is breathing her sigh, 

And the voice of the world is low. 

Foirth, in thy bright and thy glittering car, 

Ride in thy glory, thou beautiful star 1 

§ oft is the long of the murmuring stream, 

>r%ht it the light of thy tremulous beam, 
Soothing the flowers of beauty that he 
Streaked with the hues of the orient sky ; 

The voice of the syren that loves the night, 

Is heard in the shadowy groves, 

And the glowworm has lit up her beacon-light. 
To welcome the hour she loves. 

Forth thpu hast come from thy home afar, 
Robed in thy glory, thou beautiful star 1 


Oft hast thou shone on my vine-clad home, 

Wlien the visions of bhss to my soul have come ; 

Oft, when the eye of the sleeper is dim, 

Watching, I’ve murmur’d the holy hymn 
When the silent night, from the deep-blue skies, 

Her tears ot dew was weeping, 

And the W'andering zejibyrs breathed their sighs 
O’er the earth, so calmly sleeping, 

Thou didst look down from tiiy throne afar. 

Smiling in gladness, thou beautiful itar \ 

Bright ia the sun with his glorious light, 

As he wakes up the earth from the dream of night ; 
Fair is the morn with her shadowy smile, 

Flinging her beams o’er the moaldering pile, 

When the ivy-clad tow'er, the village green, 

And the crowded city lie 
Bathed in the light of the virgin queen, 

As she shines in the silent sky ; 

But 1 love thee most, in thy glittering car, 

Riding in glory, thou beautiful star { T. W. A. 
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TURKISH CRUELTIES TO THE SCIOTS, AND THE TORTURE IN TURKEY. 


Onn readers, we doubt not, still shudder at 
the remembrance of the heartrending tale of 
the savage destruction of Scio. The following 
will not fail to excite still stronger indignation 
against the barbarous murderers, who, in a few 
hours, laid desolate one of the fairest portions of 
the earth, and massacred, in cold blood, so many 
thousands of innocent' and defenceless human 
beings. The carnage was resumed at Constanti- 
nople, and the Sciot merchants fell, the unresist- 
ing victims of treachery and blood. The narra- 
tive, after this event, proceeds s — 

According to the Turkish axiom, ** that every 
individual is responsible for the acts of his 
people,” the Sciots, resident in Oonstantinople, 
were now every where hunted out after the ex- 
ecution of the merchants, as the Moreotes had 
been after that of the patriarch. All that resided 
at the Khan fled and disappeared. The English 
residents had hitherto felt little sympathy for the 
Greeks ; but this last act of 'I'urkish atrocity 
seemed to “ come home to their bu.siness and 
bosoms." With a generous disregard to any con- 
sideration but compassion for the hunted victims, 
every house afforded them an asylum, even at 
the personal hazard of the proprietor. Disguises 
were obtained, and passages secured for them iii 
shijis, and the greater part of them were safely 
conveyed to Russia, folded up in sails, or packed 
up in casks. In fact, all disuiclinutiun to be 
entangled in the passing events of the country 
which tlic Frank residents liad hitherto shown 
was now reino>cd, and no one hesitated, in the 
cause of suffering humanity, to disregard the edicts 
of a government that had itself disregarded c\ cry 
law which is recognised in ch iliscd society. The 
principal British merchant in Feru, as kind- 
hearted as he is opulent, was very active on 
these occasions. He had three Sciot gentlctneii 
concealed, lie had them shaved, and dressed 
with hats and coats ; and when every thing was 
prepared, they took the arms of him and his 
friends, and boldly walked down to the custom- 
house, in the open day, through the Turks, on their 
way to the ship. One of them was so overcome 
that he could hardly support himself, and nearly 
betrayed the whole party. They, howei er, got 
safely on board, were put under a false bottom, 
supported on casks, and arrived at Odessa. An 
unfortunate young man had applied also to me for 
an asylum, and I could not deny it. I dressed him 
in my clothes, and the next Sunday brought him 
to our chapel. After the service, 1 mentioned 
the circumstance to some of iny congregation. 
They suffered him also to take their arms, walked 
quietly down the town, and put him on board a 
vessel about to sail, in which lie escaped. 

My amiable old friend, the Padre Paolo, whom 
I had left behind in the Lantern of Demosthenes, 
%t Athens, had now arrived at Constantinople, 


and wifs appointed chaplain to the fVench em- 
bassy. • He resided in the convent of St. Louis, 
contiguous to the French^ palace, where I paid 
him a visit. 1 found him in his little cell, with 
three gentlemen, who, though in Firank dresses, 
had something exceedingly awkw'ard and uncouth 
in their air and manner, as if /hey knew not how 
to adapt themselves to their clothes. Before me, no 
concealment was thought necessary ; so I was in- 
troduced to the men in their proper persons. Tiiey 
were Sciots, who had narrowly escaped the pursuit 
of the Turks iiy rushing into the convent. Here 
the good old man w'ould sooner lay down his life 
than suffer them to be injured; so he provided 
the Frank dresses, and, when opportunity pre- 
sented, had them conveyed to places of safety. 

But the asylum in which the greatest number, 
perhaps, took refuge* together, was the British 
palace-garden. The proscription extended to all 
classes, and the meanest man who had the mis- 
fortune to be bom on the island was equally 
doomed to death with the most respectable. A 
largo portion of the artisans of the capital were 
Sciots, who were esteemed for their integrity, 
as well as ingenuity! but the majority were 
g.'irdcners. NicoUa, the palace-gardcncr, was from 
the Lsland. An order w'as issued that they should 
all appear at the Porte, and the poor man came 
to in(‘ to know what ho should do, I strongly 
advised him not to go, and took upon myself any 
responsibility for his absence. All who did ap- 
pear were seized and thrown into confinement ; 
and as it was generally known that death imme- 
diately followed imprisonment, many of the rest 
in a panic ran to their countrjuiicn in the English 
palace-garden. Every bush concealed two or 
throe unfortunate fufptives ; and as it was neces- 
sary to give them einployinent, in order to afford 
a pretext for their being there, they were all 
engaged as labourers, digging the ground. They 
were of different trades, which ill assorted to their 
present employment ; but Lady Strangford, whose 
kindness and lunnauity was ever accompanied by 
some playful fancy, made us laugh, in the midst of 
the peril and confusion, by directing that the 
bakers should be sent among the flowers, anfH the 
tailors among the cabbages. 

Mr. Leeves had at this time received a num- 
ber of copies of the New Testament, translated 
into Romaic, or modern Greek. Many of them 
hod been bought by the poor Sciots, an^ were now 
a source of comfort in their affliction. One took, 
the book, and a group sat round, and listcned^s 
he read to them the sacred word in their own 
language, which they heard with profound atten- 
tion. On one evening I saw several groups so 
en;i^ged, and 1 never before witnessed in so 
strong a degree the great consolation which the 
word of God could impart. Many of the poor 
people expected every moment that they would 
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be sought out, and demanded by the Turks, and 
consigned to that death which so few of their 
countrymen escaped ; and under this iin][)ression 
they applied to the book as their only support in 
peril. The Turks, however, did not demand them. 
By degrees they dispersed : most of them escaped 
to the islands ; and some few returned to their 
employment, when the heat of persecution had 
passed. But the. persons who suffered most 
acutely were the clerks and cashiers of the mer- 
chants. It has been the practice of the Turks at 
all times to seize the saraffs, or bankers, of any 
victim who has lallen under their suspicion or 
displeasure, and compel them to discover any 
property confided to their care. In this spirit, 
such of the persons in the counting-houses of 
the Sciot merchants as did not escape were 
seized and tortured. Now, as you seem to doubt 
the existence of this practice, and say that the 
Turks never employ torture to extract confession, 
■ and that the rumour of it was one of the many 
exaggerations circulated of the country, 1 have 
been at some pains to satisfy you. 

The place of torture is within the walls of 
the Seraglio, and called the oven, because it had 
been used as such, and this use makes still a part 
of the torture inflicted there. Before the Greek 
insurrection, nch bankers, or saraffs, had been 
those on whom torture was generally inflicted 
here, particularly Armenians: they were em- 
ployed by viziers, or other great officers of state, 
or by the females of the sultan’s family, and they 
were almost always involved in the ruin of their 
employers. They were the depositories of tlie 
money laid up for themselves if they survived, or 
for their families if they did not. This, for the 
greater secresy, was intrusted to them without 
any acknowledgment. On the death or deposi- 
tion, therefore, of any public minister, the way to 
get at his property was to torture his banker. He 
is first applied to for any money in his hands, and 
as the return he makes is never believed, and as 
there is no existing document to ascertain tlie 
amount, he is frequently compelled, by the aj)- 
plication of torture, to surrender more than he 
has recei^d, even to the whole amount of his 
own property. De Tott mentions the horrible 
inflictions suffered by an Armenian and his part- 
ner, saraffs to Kachub Pasha, the grand vizier, 
who had married the sultan’s sister; and Thorn- 
t6n states, that he had often heard personally 
from the survivor himself the torture he had en- 
dured. The executioner would dip his hands, 
t’Covered with their blood, into the dish served up 
for their miserable repast. His partner expired in 
the act of inflictiqn. 

Among the unfortunate men arrested os a 
Sciot, was one who is called a bacciil, that is, a 
little merchant, who sells all sorts of goods in his 
shop. It appeared, however, that the man was 
notra Sciot, but a Cerigote, and so, as belonging 
Ionian Islands, was, fortunately for himself, 


under English protection; and our ambassalor 
sent over with great promptness and humanity to 
claiiA him as a British subject. He was imme- 
diately restored to one of the janissaries attached 
to the palace, who brought him back in safety, 
and at a critical moment. The prison in which 
he was confined was that of the l^stangce Bashi. 
I mentioned to you before that it is attached to 
the Seraglio, and is, therefore, supposed to be under 
the eye of the sultan. It had been my intention 
to have gone over with the janissary to the pri- 
son. which is one of those in which torture is 
inflicted, and 1 was greatly vexed that a circum- 
stance occurred to prevent me. I charged, how- 
ever, another, who did go, to report to me faith- 
fully what he saw and learned on the spot, and I 
had the following detmls from him, which were 
generally confirmed by others. 

There were thirty-six Greeks confined there, 
who were subject to various inflictions of bodily 
pain, some of which he saw them undergo, by 
looking through an aperture m a dour, and others 
Were told to him. One man was stripped naked. 
He was then suspended by the feet, till the blood 
accumulated in his head, and he was nearly 
smothered. Presently two men came in with 
large clubs, and in that situation they struck and 
goaded him till he was left without sense or 
motion. Whether he died on the spot, or lived 
to undergo the torture again, my informant could 
not say. 

Another was suspended by the ears on iron 
hooks, with a weight appended to his feet, till 
the muscles of his lace were all displaced, and the 
featuies so distorted that his mouth appeared on 
his forehead. 

A third bad a sharp instrument stuck with 
needles applied to the ends of Ins fingers, till the 
points penetrated through the quick, and appeared 
out at the back of his nails. 

A fourth had a screw pressed on his wrists till 
the joints were dislocated, and the back of his 
hands occupied the place of the palms. 

A fifth had a screw applied to his head in such 
a way as to press upon the temples. This was 
closed by degrees, till at length the compression 
was so great as to force the eyes out of their 
sockets. 

A sixth had a metal cap applied hot to the 
head. The Greeks wear a small red cap, called 
a fez, on the crown, under the turban, about the 
shape and size of a saucer, which fits quite close 
to the scalp. This was plucked off, and one of 
red-hot metal, of the same shape, size, and colour, 
applied to the head in its place. 

But the last punishment was one which may 
be added to the many existing proofs of the un- 
changing permanency of customs in the east. 
Tlie oven, or furnace, was made hot, and into 
this the victims were thrust, till their beards and 
the hair of their heads were singed, and the skin 
blistered off their bodies. The punishment of the 
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burning fiery fumaee, which the king of Persia 
inflicted on the persecuted Jews, was the model, 
perhaps, upon which the modern Nebu<diadn|}zzar 
within the walls of his palace inflicts punishment 
on his Christian subjects; and these, too, men 
convicted of no offence, but, like Shadrach, Me- 
shach, and Abednego, the most upright and excel- 
lent of his people. 

When 1 heard these details, I considered that 
it was not without reason I shuddered at the cruel 
scowl of the white of his eye when I found my- 
self in his presence, though at that time 1 knew 
nothing, and, in fact, like yourself, was inclined to 
doubt the report of these practices. 

The Turks seldom suffer tlmsc they torture to 
escape with life, and they arc exceedingly vigi- 
lant that no one should pry into the secrets of 
this prison-house. There are few*, thorefure, who 
can attest them. I have seen and conversed, 
however, with more than one who had undergone 
tlicse inflictions. The first was a Greek slave, 
who stood chained, with a ring about ins leg like 
others, at the gate of the prison called the Bag- 
nio. His wrists and ancles were distorted by 
the application of screws, and ins whole body 
so crushed tliat he supported himself on crutches. 
I'he torture was applied to him to extort con- 
fession and make discovery, among the first who 
were taken up, when the insurrection coinnuMiced. 

A second was known to me at the patriarclml 
press, at the Fanal. He had been stripped, and 


I a small cord tied round his body across his breast, 

' and under his arms ; by ifiris bp w^ suspended 
un it cut the flesh into the ^ He fidnted 
with the agony, and was taken insensible. 
He did not know how long be bad suffered, but 
was informed for three flays, I knew also the 
Greek superintendent of the foundry. He had 
three sons, mere lads. At the commencement of 
the insurrection they were all.cast into prison on 
suspicion. Some persons, through negligence, 
set Are to a press, containing some papers, and it 
was considered as a design to burn down the 
foundry. The father was decapitated^ and the 
lads tortured to confess what they could know 
nothing of at the time, as they were in conflne- 
ment. After great suffering, they were beheaded 
also. 

Thus, then, you see the application of torture 
to extort confession is not yet extinct even in the 
fairest portion of Eurdpe. These people not only 
brought with them every thing that was barbarous . 
in Asiatic manners, but they will not suffer to 
die whatever was so in Europe. The horrid 
practices of our rude and ignorant ancestors, 
which every other nation has abolished for ever, 
as too revolting to the habits and feelings of the 
present day, the Turks catch at and engraft upon 
their own ; and they exhibit at this moment 
some of the very worst features of the worst 
periods of Asiatic and European barbarism.— 
WaUh*8 Residence at Constmtinoplet vol, II. 


REVIEW. 


THE REV. ROWLAND HILL.* 


We know not a better introduction to the following 
brief notice of the distinguished individual to whom it 
refers, than Mr. Sherman’s preface to Mr. Jones's 
Memoir ; but wc must content ourselves with a tew 
extract. 

" The life of the Hcv. Rowland Hill mnat ever be deeply iu 
ten atinz tu the ohunhefl uf Chriit in Britain, as it cinbrocea a 
portion of their hiatory in vliieli the moat inomeiitnua cventa 
connectrd with their preaent proaperity have trnnH]iired The 
mental ilarkncas and oppoaitiun to the poapel which pervaded 
all rnnka of aorlety when he coniinenced hia luinlatenal career, 
required men ol more than ordinary couraga, influiiicc, seal, 
and liollneRa to hold forth the torch of divine troth ninidat the 
surruiindini' moral glnom It pleaaed God at tlila pcriiid to raiae 
lip a blind nl eminent rliamploiia for Chriat, who, careleaa of the 
wurld'a eateem, ardently loving tlieir Saviour, highly vnhiiiig 
immortal aoula, and lielieving the Goapel to be the only remedy 
for guilty men, went forth preaching every where, the Lord 
working with them, and confirming the word with aigiia fol- 
lowing. 

The auhject of thia Memoir was ono of thcae excellent men 
The honourable faml’, ' ... 

— Iflcea he made to publiah Chriat to hia countrymen — the 
energy with which he proaocuted hia laboura — ^tlie Ikicndahip hi 
dlaiilnyed towarda all aectiona of the church of Cliriat— hia libe- 
rality to Inatitutioiia for the education of the poor and the 
dlffhaion of divine truth— hia arduoua itrugglea fbr civil and ra- 
iigioua liberty —hia extenaive uacfuliieaa in awohiiig muIUtudoa 
1^ a death of ain to a life of rightcouaneaa— and hia uni- 
formly conalatent character; inuat, to every reflecting mind, 
render him an object of veneration and lo' 

•“Memoir of the Rev Rowland Hill, M.A" By 
William Jonea, author of “ Testanaentary Oounsols.” Witli 
a Prefiice, by the Rev James Shennaii, of Surrey Chapel. 
Fidisr, Bra, and Co., London, 


I eminently qualifled by God for the timer in which lie appeared, 
and the Imrartant atation in the church which be occupied 

(pp. VII , viii ) 

Speaking of two former attempts on the life of Mr. 
UiU, (made in the form of Memoirs,) Mr. Sherman 
closes bis jnst censure of one of the writers, with a 
spirited vindication of what some have deemed the 
erratic course which Mr. Hill and others thought pro- 
])cr to pursue, considermg the state of the church 
and the world at the commencement and duni\g the 
progress of their career. 

sonic aectiona of the ebilreh of cfinat, party apirlt la evidently 
mcreaaing, and that narrow-minded oentimenta in the ntnholra 
of Ulierolly-miiided men, contribute much to maintain and per- 
petuate it. Surely the walla of separation are lofty enough, and 
the itiatance between Christiana of ditferent ucnomiiiationa 
already too great, without heightening tlie one and increasing 
the other The Bible, whkh, happily, is now In almost eve!^ 
one's posseasion, shows such conduct to be inexniaablc Jf a 

maters adopted, which Cliriat himself aanrtioned, aiid nhirh 
the Holy Ghost commended, hy should it nb considered 

I ncecBsary to apologise for him — to guaiJ ,, 

I the contagion of hia example,— and to lessen, as much aa pea- 
aible, the influence of hia labour " 

In the Memoir of that eminently devoted man, the Rev Mr. 
Walker, of Truro, It is more than intimated that the revival of 
religion in this country, which followed the lahoiirs of Whltc- 

■ ^ , :: - has been erroneously attributed 

to them, instead of to those servants of Chriat who confined 
their labours to a limited circle, and to regular anifr canonical 
services Let nothing be detracted ftom the part which aueh 
excellent men took in the revival of religion , let (hem recrite 
foom the whole church the due oeknowledgmeiit of all the 
Bueeesaca attending tlieli regular laboura, which all who lovo 
Chriat mutt appRoiate and command ; but let not potty fteling 
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dktiin » fOBtlment which contnmr to onlvcrMl tostimony 

S oltis toihe ordinory 

•M holy wion, after eonelaeriiw the elaima of Immortal soula, 
ttM dotlM of their •Utlooa, ond theft aoeountablllty to their 
Hoiter, eould hot aee It righh^ ojyoae th^wt^ to Mdesi- 

eredjf l»*giyen^Mm*te acting up to their oonaolod^otui con” 
oietiooa <a duty, add their oermaeiona that they doifld aeroe 
CUiriet better, and aeeompUAt non good, by moving In a 
ngutar, rather than in an eocenttte, orbit , but let no unoandid 
attempla te made to tarniah the luatre of the namee, or laeacn 
tha odM of the lahonrs, of thoae who were at leaat equahy holy 
and devoted men ; and who, after a diligent Inveatigation of 
thoir gavlour'a eommanda, a atudy of the conduct of hla 
Itne flp a , and illlad wtfb yearnlnga of CQmpaaaton for the 
flSluriea oC their Mdow-Immortaia, nit It to be tlieir imperative 
duty to go out into the highwaya, and into the atreeta and lauea 
of the rity. to eompel men to come in, that Ood’a house might 
be dllod. Theaa holy men allowed their aiiieerlty by aacriilcing 
the esteem of the great and learned, the love and roapect of 
their kindred, and the hopes of worldly advancement, and by 
sahjecting themaelvea to obloqoy, acorn and pereanol danger, to 
aave aoula ftom ruin. Statesmen, and plnlanthropiste, and 
htatorlans, and ihlnletera, have planted on their grave* ever* 
greena and aweet^Uboming flowera, ftill of fragrance and licauty i 
and if any aaorltegioua hand, in the darkneai of bigotry, at- 
tempt to unroot them, the whole Christian church, with the 
aword of truth, will keep guard around their gravea, and pre- 
Mvve them from the apouer.“— (pp. vUl.— x.) ^ 

In the oonvontional and heiuldio aenac of the term, 
Mr. Hill was born a gentleman. Hia father was a baro- 
net,Sir Rowland Hill ,* to this title hia brother suerceded. 
The present Lord Hill, the commander-in-chief of her 
majesty’s forces, is his nephew. But there is no 
dignity of birth, or distinction of fame that can he for 
a moment compared with the nobility which eminent 
talents, oonaeciated to the highest purposes, confer 
upon their possessor. In every view we therefore con- 
sider the Rev. Rowland Hill as the most iilustrious 
member of his family. 

«'The Rev. Rowland Hill was horn at Hawkeatone nn the 23rd 
of Auguat, 1744. Ilia disposition was lively, and lie v ah tond, 
in hla early daya, of thoae aalUea of a it and playfulness uliuh 
enlivened the poealng moment, and to which he often referred 
even till the close of life This liveliness of spirit rciunlnod 
with him all Ids days , and many Incidents are recorded in the 
memories of his faithful domestics, In which he displayed that 
happy chcerfUluess which waa one of his distinguishing rha- 

*’*^i*gl*/* Hill obtained the first rodiincnts of knowledge at the 
roval grammar-school of ShrewSBury, which was founded by 
Edward VI., and has been lu high repute for many years 
“ The honoured parents of Mi. Iflll wire distliigidehed for 
their upright and coirect conduct, and stood deservedly high in 
tlie esteem ^ all who knew them There is, however, reason 
to Ibar that the youthful steps of their child were not guided 
liy them Into ‘ the narrow way Which leadeth unto life.' 

" The mind of Sir Howland does not, indeed, appear to have 
been greatly opposed to evangelical truth ; aince, when the ' 
rector of his pariah refused his pulpit to a IhlthfUl minister and 
friend of hia son Richard, he, ‘witli the greatest kindness and 
eandonr, told him, that he should he welcome to preach In 
his chapel , an offer which was accepted with thankfulness 
“At an early age Mr. Hill appears to have l»een tlie subjert 
of religious ImpretslonB, from rending l)r Watts' beautiful 
hymiiaftir children, which were presented to him by a ('lirlt.ti.iii 
lady. •These Impressions wore afterwards strengthened by 
hearing his brother Richard read a sermon by Bishop licveiidge, 
supposed to he the one on ‘Behold the Lamb of God,’ 

"Chk Mr HlR’s removal to Eton, Mr Richard Hill felt 
deei^ interested la the spiritual welAire of his brother Ills 
idou* rioter Jane'^riao pointed out to lilm the great importance 
it early devotedneH to God, It is said that Sir Richard was 
to place hia hand umn hia brother’s shoulder, and 
exeiaim,.' Rowland, Rowland, if you do not repent, and believe 
oh the Lord Jeans Christ, you will bo otcniidly lost.’ Assuring 
him that before he waa at buage, itplceaed God to show him the 
necessity of earing for his soul, although he often neglected the 
cOQvietionH ^loh ha then frit. He alltectlonately admonished 
Rowland ‘ nM to be led sway by the bad example of liu school- 

* *Sri7Gl, Mr. Hill was sent to Eton whan he was abwt seven- 
teen years of ago, whither he waa foUowed by the advice and 
pmyers of hla hrioved rolatlvea. Hero he waa exiioscd to 
those peoulbw temptations whtoh have proved Ihtal to many 
nrdmtrii^ young men. At thie time he wna oreaslon^y 
raMect M distress, ftom the rocollection of the words ' The 
enuQfthes8tiuagslsdeath.”-^pp. 31—34.) 

A long aad intoMstlng lettpj’, about this time, was 
to Mm bv his brothw, Sir Biehard, wldoh 
ftotoerfullr impress^ his mind, and greatly aided the 
.'ttoodwoi* ilaeady begun in bis heart. 


“ It waa soon after he reached the age of elAteen, that Mr. 
Bill entered into his Master's ^awaet aeovlee,’ u he ftequently 
termed it. Ho waa fond of tUnattaring his gmieftjl feelings at 
riiet time, by relatiag the tale of a poor negro who had been 
klndl^ treated by hla employer. After he hwl been some time 
in his sexvioe, the master kindly said to his slave, ‘ Now you are 
of age, you may go where you please, and serve any master 
you think prefer. I did not buy you to keep you as a slave, 
but that you might enjoy the sweets of liberty. You can leave 
my house to-merrow If you like.' The poor slave waa melted 
by the power of kindneea, and, with the demst emotion, he 
exclaimed, ‘ Mo leave you, my door mosaa; oh I not tor all da 
world. Me want no wages to serve you ; if maaea turn me out 
at one door, me will come in at de Oder.”— fpp. 42, 43.) 

“ During his residence at Eton, Mr. Hill frequently displayed 
the wit and humour which, through Ufc, enriched his conversa- 
tion There was once a discussion among the scholars on tlie 
letter H Some contended that it bad the ftill power of a letter, 
but others thought it was a mere hapirate, and tliat it might be 
omitted altogetlier, without any disadvantage to our language. 
Mr. Hill earnestly contended for Its continuanre, adding, ‘To 
me the letter H is a most invaluable one, for if it be taken away, 
1 shall be til nil the davs of my life.’ 

“ At the close of irat, Mr Hill removed to Cambridge. Ifo 
first entered as a pensioner at St John's, but afterwards he 
became a fellow commoner At this time he was deeidcdly 
devoted to God, and this was his strong defenoo against the 
peculiar temptations to which he was then exposed Miss Jane 
Jlill, when wHtiiig to Lady Glenorchy, refers to Rowland's f 
’ Cambndi ■ ' ' 

list,’ she 

to the cause of his crucified Master, whether he be admitted as 
a iniulster of the Gospel, to preach in his name, or not, but, 
aliis, toBiicli a deplorable npost Jiy is the norJd come, that vuung 
men is ho are steadfastly attached to the church, and live 
exemplary lives, can hardly get their testimonials signed fur 
ordeis.' 

“ Even at this period, there were a few persons at Cambridge 
who were willing to deny tbemseh es, to t,iWe up the cross, and 
to follow Christ The late Rev David filmpson, of Macclesfield, 
PentyrroBs, of Wallingfoid, and others, counted It ull joy to 
suffer jiersecutinn for their Master’s soke ’’ 

“ Mr Hill, 111 the following extract, describes the occupations 
of the pious band of his friends, during their residence at 
Cambridge — 

“ ‘ Our custom was to read with each other the Greek Testa- 
ment, and otiicr cvangcliral puhliintioiis these meetings we 
alnays concluded with prayer The university was almost in 
total darkness No wonder, therefore, If, for such exercises, 
and for soino other strung symptoms of a metkndnUeal btat, 
wc were specially marked, and liad the honour ot being pointed 
at as the curiosities of the day This did good. Others soon 
joined us, to the number of ten or twelve some of them were 
Nunthmian dutnpln, others have proved bold and usefiil 
ministcrb , and some of them, 1 trust, hav e tieen taken to 
glory (pp 45— 4K ) 

" Under the tounsels of Mr Berridge, and other friends, Mr 
Hill preached ‘ the unsearchable riches of Clirist ’ before he had 
eomplcted his collegiate course Ills first attempt appears to 
have been in a cottage on his father's estate, where be ex- 
pounded to the poor people portions of Holy Scripture. Ho 
afterwards preached In the neighbourhood of Camliriilgr , and, 
accompanied by Pentycross, Simpson, and others, he visited In 
Jails, workhouses, and sick rooms, calling slimors to repent- 
anre "— (pp 49, 50 ) 

“ The early path of Mr Hill was not without thorns. Ho 
found tliiit through much tribulation he had to enter the king- 
dom of God Not only were his parents opposed to his religious 
course, but his tutor strongly condemned his irregularities. In 
his latter ye.HrH he neeasionally referred to parental opposition, 
hut ulway'h with the feelings of a great mind Never did lie for- 
get tlie Divine command, ' Homnr thy father and mother ’ 

“ There is a statement in circulation in the neighbourhood of 
Hawkeatone, that an affcctiug scene was once witnessed in tlio 
family mutislon. The ]/arcuts of the youthful pre.icher insisted 
on his giving up his erratic career, while tlic ton respectfully 
but firmly contended for Uherty of conscience At the moment 
a positive threat of exclusion from the Uinily circle was issued, 
the Dlv ine words cheered the sufferer, and kept him steadily to 
his jnirposo ‘ When iny fatlicr and my mother fmsako mo, then 
the Lord will take me up ’ 

“Tlie mind of Mr Hill was formed in too sensitive a mould 
not to feel most keenly the opposition he experienced on his 
return to the beautiful and splendid scenery of Hawkestone; 
thouglv surrounded by the most lovely attractions of nature, he 
found uo peace. Ills own remark on tlic subject strongly de- 
scribes his condition. ' Hawkestone is now a furnace indeed.’ 
But he was enabled, through the timely grace given to him, ‘to 
glorliy hla heavenly Father in those fires.’ ‘At the close of his 
llto he waa walking on the terraoe at Hawkestone,’ states Mr. 
Sidney, ' when he remarked to a lady who was with him, giid 
who had witnessed the affectionate attentions which were paid 
him by Sir John Hill and his tomily, ‘ You have seen how 1 am 
now received here, but in my youth I have often paced this 
spot bitterly weeping, while, by most of the inhabitants of 
yonder house, I was considered as a disgrace to my Ikmily. 

Lady Olenorehy’s llto, page 89. 
t First Journal, page 4. 
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But/ haiddffA, wliilitlteMttllUUowli Us uged olieelit, <tt 
wu Tur tb« e«Ufe ol my Gpd/ 

“ 'i1ie father of uur vencr&blo fVlend allowed Um but a •matt 
annual income, on account Of bla etrong ditapproval of hia 
couduet It wa 9 « tfaerefurOi. a eoiumon ocourrenco for him to 
travel in hie Alaator’a lorviee, not having a ihiUing in Ida 
pocket, and Urithout knowing in the morning ' where he abquld 
teat at night/ His mother, ftom her mistaken notions of 
religion, was his strongest foe. Mr. Hill felt very deeply her 
removal from the world, and improved the event at tlie 
Tabernacle in Xiondon, fhiim t Bamiiol xxili. 5, 'Although my 
house be net sowitli Ood ; yet be hath made with me an ever* 
lasting cavenant, ordered in all thbiga, and sure : for tills Is 
all mv salvation, and ail my desire, afthon|^ lie make It not to 
grew.’ 

“ Motwlthitanding, Mr ITilI found his greatest spiritual foes 
to be those of ‘ ills own household,' yet he continued to preach i 
the word, ‘ in sl.isoh and out of season ' 

“ In his village labours he was often insulted by the people, 
and considered by them a wild eiitliusiast, although he spake 
‘the words of truth .ind soberness ’ lie frecjiieiitly referred to 
these seasons nith calm delight, persuaded that he was then 
made the igoona of leading many sguls to tlie Aedeemer.*'— 
(pp. 14— 

“Early in the jear 17b0, Mr Hill obtained tho degree of B.A. 
He was a diligent student, notwithstanding his numerous 
engagements, and tliougli ‘ a fellow-commoner,' hla name ap- 
peared in the list of Iioiiiinrs. • 

“ Immediately after the completion of fus studies at Cant- 
liriilge, he was anxious to obtain ordination, hut his irregular 
course threw many dllllculties In his way. On this suhtoot ho 
sajH, ' For visiting the sk k and imprisoned, and expounding the 
Scriptures in private lioiiscs, 1 met with no less than six 
reftisals, before T cHined ndinission into the established church, 
—hut, tilcssed he Ood, all tins prov ed for the furtherance of tho 
Gospel “ The w rath of man shall praise him, and the remainder 
then of shall he rcHtrain ' ' 

“The tuind of liir Hill was kept fii painful suspense for 
nearly four years on the subject of ordination During this 
period, however, he was ‘ instunl in senhon uiid out of siason,' 
ill his Master’s wink He not only preached in dissenting 
ciiapcls, hut lie continued his itinerant tours tlirough many 
parts of Engliiiid He was pelted with eggs and stones, lam- 
uooned, and burnt in effigy , hut * none of those things moved 
him ’ 

“On the death of Wliitcllcld, in 1770, it was generally supposed 
that Mr. Hill would suceted him at tlu Tahernaclc ami Totten- 
h.nn-i oin t ehajioU ; hut tins was not tho w ill of Owl Mr Hill 
was anMoiis for episcopal oidiii.-tion, and he was not disposed 
to l.ike a step winch might have < xeluded him altogether fiom 
ofliiMl eoiiuexion with the cstahlished church Mr Hill's 
labours 111 both chnjitls were gn ally blessed by Hit Holy bpirit, 
.mil under one SI rmon .it Tottenliam-<‘nurt many sinners were 
led to (luiiiirc, ‘ Wlmt sli.ill 1 do be saved ' <pp 63— «.'> ) 

“ III 1771, oil the Kahb.ith evening ot the 17ch of June, Mr. 
llill preatlicd. for the lirst time, ni the luarket-placc of Wottoii- 
inidcr-cdgo, CilouccstLrshirc, Irdhi Eph v IP , the gowl cHhcts of 
tin. attempt he then tummeticcd have continued to this day. 
Ill th.-ttown he alterwords limit a tabcr'i.icIefor God, endowed 
alnis-houses for its members, and made It his summer reslilcuec. 
Tliirc many sinners have been led to God, ami the ‘despised 
n{iier.int,’ hy Ins will, h.is made arnuigemonts fur supporting 
the leligious interest which ho establislicd hi that town 

Ml Hill .ipjicars at this scasaii ' to hav e ex]iericnced it to he 
nil joy that he was counted worthy to suirer persecution ' fur tho 
B.iVc of his dear Master. Though he was passing through the 
paths of tribulation, yet all his trials were to lie overruled for 
the promutlun of his Saviour's cause, 'Hie Christian plant 
must iifton he wntercA by affliction, ere it comes to maturity, or 
its h( nut ICS can be fully developed." — (pp C.S, fiG.) 

“After much trouble and inixuty, Mr Hill was onlnmcd a 
deacon, by Dr Willis, the bishop of Bath and Wells, on Trinity 
Suiitl.xv, I7f3, without any promise or condition whatever Tho 
little parish of Kingston, near Taunton, in Bonieractsliure, iUr- 
nished him a title for orders lie remained there as curate 
about twelve months, where 

' A man ho was to all tho country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year 

In that chunh he preached his first sermon, on June 2<1, 1773, 
from I Cor. it. I, whtoli he afterwards printed, with the title 
‘Tlte Gospel Message,' and dedicated it to (he reetoi of the 
parish (p. 70.) 

“ The rcfttsal of several bishops to ordain Mr Hill did not 
Induce him to diwoiilimie his ‘irregular' mode of pioclaiming 
the gospel to sinners, which led the bishop of Carlisle to n IVise 
him priest’s orders. He was therefore obliged to pass through 
life ‘ vrcarltig only one ecdoaiastienl boot ’ 

“ After leaving his curacy at Kingston, Mr Hill primohed in 
the nelghbaiUrTwocl ut his father’s residence at ITawkestone, who 
continued his opposition to his son, wilh the hope of bringiiig 
him liack Inti tiiat vineyard lu which it was his desire that In 
should ekduslvely labour. 

“ Mr. Hill smiglit a temporary retirement In Yorkahire, and 
Mmataied for a seasun witn an old college friend, who greatly 
encouraged him in his course At liceds ho was the means of 
enlightening many souls, and thus he had tlie opprohatlott of 

* Mr. HUI'b iMary was forty pounds. 


Ood with him, though manyiBen were qieakiiig evil of him. 
.He afterwards preached witili great attceess at the Tabentades 
in Toindpa, Plymouth, and Bristol. At this period of his life ho 
Walked^ fMth, through a .elottded path. All earthly things 
were against him, and yet he hellcved tbatka was pursuing tba 
eouiM which was agreeable to Ida heavoidf Fathor’s w ill. His 
Itinerant Ubours were eminently iisefiilt particularly among the 
colliers at Klngswood, near BiiAoL 

“ In 177.1 Mr. Hill contemplated a »est Interesting diattge 
in his oDiiditiun of life. He hadformad a etrong attachment to 
Miss Tudway, w'bose brother repreamtad ^ eUSr^ Veils in 
Parliament.’’— <pp 76, 77.) 

“ In the year 1774 Mr. HIB appears to haveanjoyed utqpaml- 
leled popularity ‘ He pmaohed ohUnty sermons in maoy of 
the London churches, where the ohnrehwardena and overseert 
turned Methodists pro impore, and had Ihelt plates filled hy 
the contributions of Mr Hiu’s followers. He was frequently St 
St. John's, Wappiag, where he sometimes gave way to his 
natural disposition for drollery, which ho afterwords deeply 
regretted. On one of these occasions, observing Ahat his audl- 
toiy was unusually large, and made up of scofaniig jhtsoiis, 
who were not celebrated for overmuch religion, he remarked, 

' 1 am come to preach to great sinners, notorious sinners, pro- 
fane sinners,’ and, with peculiar emphasis, exclaimed, ‘ yea, 
to WappMff sinners.’ This climax operated like an eleetrlo 
shock through all the congregation, and highly offlmded some 
of the Inhabitants of that polite part of the town, %lio conceived 
themselves materially liuultod hy such n debasement of their 
place of abode.’* 

“ No one could he intiimite wilh Mr Hill without discovering 
the evident satlsfactiun nc enjoyed wheji requested to ocoujw 
pulpits in the church , and, on the contrary, tue severe mortm- 
cation it gave him to be excluded from them.’’— (pp. 93, 04.) 

“After having preached with great success in the churches 
and chapels, streets, fields, and commons of London and its 
vicinity, he was anxious to enjoy a more settled lifr. In the 
vear I78U Mr. Hill felt a strong desiro to introduce the GtospoJ 
into the south side of the metropolis , and after much prayer for 
Divine guidance, ‘the cloud rested’ ou the spot where Surrey 
chapel now stands.’’— (p. 07 ) 

“ Oil the 34th of Jnue, 1783, the first stone of Surrey chapel 
was laiti by Mr. Hill, on which occasion he preached frcmi Isaiah 
Txviii 10, "Therefore, thus saith tho Lord God. Behold J lay 
in Zion for a fimndation, a stone, a tried stone, a precioas 
curnci -stone, a sure foiindation ; he that boUeveth shall note 
make haste.’ On this occasion great niimhcrs were collcetod 
together. After the sermon, suitable addresses were dcliv ered 
hy the Rev Messrs Wills, Piercj, and Medley, and fervent 
prayer was oflercd up tliat the new tabernacle might be tilled 
with the glory of Ood "-{p 10.J ) 

“ On the Kth of June, 1783, the chapel was solemnly ojicned 
for Div me worship, when Mr Hill delivercil his first sermon, 
from 1 Cor. ]. 2,1, ‘lint we prcn-li Christ crucifled, unto tho 
Jews a stumbling block, and unto the Creeks foolishness , but 
unto them which arc called, both Jews ami Greeks, Christ the 
power of God and the wisdom of God ’ t The evening sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Mr VIcrcy, from the text, ' Arise, O 
God, and plead tbuic own cause ’ 

“ An attempt was suecossftilly made, during the service, to 
disturb the eopgrcgatlon. A report was raised that the founda- 
tion of the building was Ineenirc, and was givlim vray. The 
conflisioii that' ensued was very great. Mr. Hiu, from the 
pulpit, endeavoured iu vain to stU the tempest. Many persons 
were matensUy fi\Jnrqdi though no lives were lost At a sub- 
sequent period a hall was fired at Mr Hill while In tho pulpit, 
whidi providentially passed over ills head , hut the mlscrSMit 
was never discovered "—(p. 105.) 

“ Mr HiU printed this sermon, to prevent nil misunderstand- 
ing as to the doctrines which he intended to preotih, his address 
on laying liio foundation-stone having been grossW misfepre- 
Bciited. He was soon tlie suMect of n violent attack from one 
of the reviews ol tho day His seminn was called ‘ihe first- 
born thild of absurdity , ’ and it was stated that only a depraved 
nitnd could give currency to the sentiment ' that the Imagina- 
tion of man’s hegrt was only evil, and that eeatinually/ Thle 
strange Ignorance of tho gciiptures wJU remind the mfrdcr of ' 
the remark made hy a learned mrrlster, who complained at the 
liad taste of the evangelicals, in compaxbig man's own righteous- 
ness to ‘ filthy rags ’ 

“ Mr, Hill, In a pTcfhco pmared to his first semnnn, refen to 
his reviewer’s remarks ‘ ‘Their ignorance also taught them to 
tell the puldir how my Infhtuated hearers would walk for miles 
uncovered, during the severest rote, by the side at my euiiage, 
singing h}mnB ; that I have frequently spoken lill 1 have spit 
blood, and mncli injured my constitution by mywxtraordinanly 
energetic mode of deliv cry Now, It would be the greatest pleee 
of ill manners to presumo to say 1 am well, when a body ofBuch 
learned gentlemen pronounce me to bo slok ; yet, sueh are the 
wonderful effects of my fanaticism, that 1 feel no more bad 
consequences from my much-injuied ooiutitntion, than if foy 
aeal had never exceeded the oompletest ropneentotiveof hut- 
ness m a cassock.’ 

“ Tlio weekly services at the chapel have been since regularly 
held on the morning and evening of the 8ahbaih-day, and en 
I Monday evenings, when the members of the ehurdh meet toge- 
I ther and reoeive an address from the pastor; tmd hbo ob Tmfo 

* Eccloslastical Biography, vol. iv., p. 571. 
t See Aellglotu TCiat Seelety Gatitogm, SM. 
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AoMEWsirr ov Pftoraar and Aeostle.— T he 
agreement of the prefietioBa of the prophete with the 
thinga themaelvea, wad the preaohing of the apostlea 
foUowil^^, diake im one organ or great inatrument 
tuned the attaoduaui, and aonnding by the same 
breath of the aame Spirit of God. — Leighton. 

MAOwir(OEircB,AWo SoBtnArr or the HtruAK 
FoEM.~-There needa no better proof of onr iaatinc- 
tire feeling of the immense expression of which the 
human figure is capable, than the uniform tendency 
which the religion of every country has betrayed to« 
wards Anthropomorphism, or attributing to the Deity 
the human form. And behodd the ^ecta of this 
familiar object every day : no acquaintance with the 
aerrets of its mechanism, no degrading views of human 
nature, not the moat awinish compost of mud and 
blood that was ever misnamed philosophy, can avail 
/to hinder us from doing involuntary reverence to any 
exhibition of majesty or surpasaing beauty in human 
clay. 


The WAnnioR.-AFhile the philanthrcqiiat, a feK 
low-worker together with God, in exploring and giving 
effect to the Mnevolent trndenciea of nature, is de- 
vising means to mitigate the evil, and augment the 
happiness of the world ; the warrior is revolving in the 
gloomy recesses of hit* mind plans of future desolation, 
terror, and ruin. Pnsons crowded with eafitives, cities 
emptied of their inhabitants, fields desolate and laid 
waste, are amongst his proudest trophies t The fabric 
of his fame is cemented with tears and blood: and if 
his name be wafted to the ends ni the earth, it is in the 
shrill cry of suffering humanity ; in the curses and 
imprecations of those whom his sword has reduced to 
despair.— Jt. Hall 

ArFLiCTiON. — As the snowdrop comes amid snow 
and sleet, appe.iring as the herald of the rqge, and the 
harbinger of summer, an religion comes amid the 
blight of aflliction, to remind Ub of a perpetual sum- 
mer, where the sun never retires behmd a wintry 
cloud.— Tetnple. 


MEN AND THINGS. 


Lake dr Tibeei as.— About eight o’clock wc 
reached nborias, having travelled about two hours 
along the side of the lake; we had occasion to observe 
that more pains ameared to have been taken to con- 
struct the road wkm it was very rocky, than in most 
parts of Syria which we had visited. The modern 
town of Tiberias is verygpnall, it stands clobe to the 
lake of Gennesaret, and is walled’round with towers 
at equal distances. At the northern extremity of the 
mins am Ae remains of the ancient town, which are 
dlsoendble by meuns of the w^ and other ruined 
buildings, u well as by fragments of columns, some of 
which S''e of beautiful red granite. South of the town 
are the famous hot-baths of Tiberias : they consist of 
three springs of mineral water. We hod no thermo- 
^ meter: but we found the water too hot to admit of the 
hand hSng kept in it for more than fifty seconds. We 
endaavonred to boil an egg, but without success, bvsn 
out of the shell. Over the spring is a Turkish bath, 
cloce to the loke’a mde, which is much resorted to, 
particularly by the Jews, who have a great veneration 
also for a Roman sepulchre which is excavated in the 
cliff near tbcr^pot, and which they take to be the tomb 
qf Jaoob. .Beyond the hatha, a walk runs from the 
lake* to the mountain’a aide, which rather perplexed 
ua when we were taking the measnrea of the ancient 
walls of Tiberias; bwt it has since appeared evident 
that the walls did not extend so far the sonth, and 
that this was the fortificstion of Vespesian’s camp, as 
appears from Josephus, who places it in this position. 
The lake at Tiberias is a fipe sheet of vmter ; but the 
land about It lias no striking features, ffhd the scenery 
is altogether deyoid of obaracter.*~/nte oiwf Hanglit, 
C8ttrA4— Km !Long,4Eesper6r of Chingf inquired ' 


of Sir G. Staunton the manner iii which phybicians 
were paid in England. When, with some difficulty, 
his m^esty was made to comprehend the manner of 
paying their physicians so well in England foi the time 
they were sick, he exclaimed, “ Is any man well in 
England who can afford to be ill ’ Now 1 will inform 
,yon how 1 manage my physicians: I have four, to 
whom the care of my health is committed : a certain 
weekly salary is allowed them ; but the moment I am 
ill, their salary stops till I am well again. I need not 
inform you that my Ulnesseb are very short.” 

Spain. — A learned uiid witty Frenchman, during 
his stay in Spain, went to visit the celebrated library 
of the JBSsenrial, and was astonished at finding the 
librarian an exceedingly narrow-minded and ill-read 
man. The King of Spain condescended to ask the 
learned Frenchman’s opinion of the library, ” Sire,” 
he replied, *' the library iv admirable, excellent ; bnt 
you should promote the librarian to the office of mi- 
nister of finance — for he is quite clearly a man who 
never meddles with the treasure intrubted to his care.” 

PoBTcoAi..— My guide said that the wood abounded 
in wolves, and desired me to observe the stump of a 
tree recently felled, telling me that a young man, 
assailed by three of those ferodona animals, had taken 
refuge in its branches, and had afterwards cut it down, 
as a memorial of his escape, and in testimony of his 
gratitude. I thought this an odd mode of returning 
thanks, and tacitly determined never to enAnnger my 
safety for an inhabitant of Meleahada. Different 
nations We certainly different modes of expreasiag 
their sense of services conferred: a Portugese fells a 
tree for the same reeson that an Engllnman would 
■SAsetually protect it.-^Porfugai and Cfolhcia. 
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THE PENSIONER. 


A FSMT years since, for the restoration of my 
health, I resolved to visit the waters of Lake 
George, and the country adjacent. Tliis section 
of country is well known ; for, independently of 
its neighbourhood to the fort and battle-grounds 
of Ticonderoga, where many a warrior bled in 
our Revolutionary struggle, its scenes, in them- 
selves, are objects of great interest. The passing 
stranger can scarcely refrain from feeling very 
sublime emotions, as he rambles over the 
grounds, and surveys the ruins of the old fort, 
now almost gone to decay. • He cannot well re- 
iiain, if he possess a tolerable share of imagina- 
tion, from calling to his mind the heroes and 
struggles of other times. He wilk fancy he can 
almost bear the savage yell, and sec uplifted the 
murderous tomahawk ; — can almost hear the 
roar of thundering cannon, and see the fall of 
groups of the dying. But awful and interesting 
as may be the emotions which imagination and 
recollection .awaken, while recalling the deeds of 
days gone by, they can sc.arcely transcend those 
which ho feels while he surveys the sublime 
scenes opened to his view, iu every direction, 
around Lake George. The heautiful transparency 
of the waters, and the grandeur of the neighbonr- 
iiig mounlaius, winch seem to rise out of the 
very waves, and by which they ar<* pent up iu 
one vast reservoir, produce m the uiind of him 
who loves to conteuiphite nature iu her noblest 
< 111(1 richest appand, a state of the most interested 
and delicious A.>eliiig. What traveller has passed 
this wu}, and did not feel himself transpoited at 
the sight of Rogers’ Ruck, stretching its proud 
summit to th(' sky Often does the stranger, as 
he IS gliding swiftly iu liis boat down the lake, 
when lie coiiii's in full view of this lock, request 
the watermen to rest on their oars, that he may 
contemplate its sublimity iu silence. I can dis> 
tiiictly recollect my emotions when I first saw 
il. 1 bad heard its story, and the circumstances 
whidi gave name to it, and fancied I could 
almost sec the bold Rogers, and his during fol- 
lowers, descending its steep and then icy declivity, 
with the rapidity of lightning, and the astonished 
and blood-thirsty savages shouting above on 
its bleak summit, and looking down with the 
keenest vexation upon those who so lately had 
been their prisoners, and who were to have been 
burnt alive on that very summit, whence none 
hut themselves would have dared to descend. It 
was such scenes that 1 intended to make n 
study and delight, as I left home, and in two 
days arrived at the borders of the lake. 

If any of my readers have passed from one 
( nd of this lake to the other, they may have 
(digerved on the eastern shore, about ten or 
( b'ven miles from the outlet, a little cottage. It 
^tands at the bottom of a narrow glen, a few rods 
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distant from the waters edge. A little cove puts 
up from the lake, bet^en th(f rugged mounUio 
on one side, and the southern skirt of the glen 
on the other. The clouds in a lowering day 
are always seen to rest on the summit of the 
mountains which arise on each side of the ravine, 
which stretches off to the east of the cottage. 
Half way up these heights the eagle builds her 
nest, without fear of molestation, and seems to 
look down from her conscious elevation in de- 
fiance of man below. The whitewashed cottage 
and the swelling mountains have a pleasing and 
imposing effect, when viewed from tlie water. It 
was here, one evening, I requested the boatmen 
to land me, as 1 was returning from the excur- 
sions of the day. 

There arc seasons in the life of almost every 
man, when he needs not the formality of an intro- 
duction to a stranger to enable him to commence 
an acquaintance. The mind is in such a state 
of buoyancy and good feeling, that we feel every 
stranger whom we meet to he an acijuuintanco, 
and every human being our brother. Such were 
my feelings, as I walked leisurely towards 
an elderly and venerable looking man, who sat 
beside his humble dwelling, enjoying the calirT 
pleasures of the evening. After the usual aalii- 
t'ltion of strangers, be invited me to take a seat 
outside him. I soon found that 1 had introduced 
myself to a plain,* open-hearted, but poor man, 
upon whose bead probably sixty winters had shed 
their snows. His countenance was intelligent, 
though there was an expression of sorrow Upon 
it. He seemed to possess an intellect endowed 
with good sense, of a sober, meditative cast. He 
portrayed in lively colours the beauties of the 
scenery around him, which showed that he had 
not yet Ix'cunie insensible to the charms of 
nature by the lapse of years. He adverted also 
to the fast approaching hour when he should no 
longer be animated by these scenes. *' Stranger,** 
said !](*> with seriousness and emphasis, “sec you 
that setting sun? Though it may set to-night in 
darkness, yet it will rise again to-morrow, and 
rise perhaps in far brighter glory. But ^99ti my * 

I will set to rise no more.” It may rise, said I, 

eternity. The poor pensioner, for such I 
learned he was, was silent; and I could seethe 
tear standing in his eye, as with a worthy hos- 
pitality he invited me into his cottage to remain 
for the night. 1 could not accept the invitatio 9 , 
but promised to call on the following morning. 

1 then took my leave of him ; and as we glided 
swiftly down the lake, aided by a stiff breeze, I 
could not help revoh ing in my mind the adven- 
tures of the evening. Early in the following 
morning, 1 left my lodgings for the pensioner^ 
cottage. The aged man was waiting to receive 
me, and did receive me with all the cordiality of 
2 o 
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an old acquaintance. I found in the cottoge 't)f 
this poor but wurtiiy man, all that neaAncsa «p4 
industry could do to make him comfortable and 
happy , for at best his health was but poof, and 
ha appeared to be sinkpig to the grave under 
the accumulated weight of infirmity and years. 
Though he seemed to possess on imagination 
which could soar above the mountains which 
surrounded him, and visit the busy abodes of 
man beyond them; yet he appeared like one 
insulated, and shut out from the bustle and per- 
plexities of the world, and, with few regrets, 
could have* parted with it for ever. There was, 
however, the love of one tender object which . 
attached him to life. Nothing oo|ild exceed 
the filial affection of his lovely daughter, over 
whom the fund father had doated for seven- 
teen years. Her mother had died in her in- 
fancy, and to the bereaved father had been left 
the sole care and' superintendence of the educa- 
tion of his infant child. His other children 
had been snatched away, one after another ; and 
it was not a wonder that the affections of the 
mourning father had taken such firm hold of his 
daughter, since she was all that now remained of 
a once numerous family. Tlie war-worn veteran 
gave me a minute history of his life. He related 
his most interesting adventures in the Revolu- 
^tionary struggle. He had been advanced to a 
station of some honour and trust in the American 
army, was placed near the body of his general, 
and had served in many daring and hazardous 
enterprises. He had cultivated the fields of this 
little glen, while he had boon able to labour, and 
from them he had gleaned a scanty though com- 
fortable support. In one comer of his little fiwm, 
he pointed out the graves of his wife and children. 

My sweet Jane,” said the old man with tears, 
“ is the very image of her mother, whom 1 laid 
here almost seventeen years agq. She has the 
same temper, and manifests the same assiduity 
to make me happy. She knows little of the 
mother she has lost ; though often, as she has sat 
on my knee in her childhood, has she wept when 
1 told her the story of her mother. I used often 
to tell her of the virtues of her of whom both she 
and m;;^self were bereft, that 1 might, if possible, 
form^er mind upon the same model ; for it was 
that very mother who taught me, that to be con- 
vereant with virtue is, in a measure, to become 
virtuous ourselves.” And was your daughter 
always assiduous to promote your welfare as now? 
*' No, she ynaa not always so. Tliough she pos- 
sessed an amiable temper, yet she used some- 
times to manifest the waywardness of youth. 
Never shall I foi^et the prayers of my poor 
dying wife, that her infant cliild might be spared 
in mercy to its father, and be to me all that she 
would have been had her life been prolonged. 
Kever shall I forget her last petition for her little 
offspring, os she pressed it to her expiring bosom 
fi» th4 last time, aqd then holding it ifi her feeble 


arms, she said, * Blessed Saviour I I beseech tlicc 
to be the God of my child, as thou hast been my 
God---/,o sanctify its heart as 1 hope thou hast 
sanctified mine. I know thou art able to save it. 
1 dedicate my child to thee. I leave it in thy 
arms. Tiiou wilt not suffer it to perish from thy 
own #nns. Thou wilt remember thy ancient 
covenant and promise. 1 give my child to thee. 
Blessed Saviour I accept my humble offering.’ — 
Her voice failed. These were her last words ; — 
she soon expired. Oh 1 Mr. E., you know not 
how good a woman my wife was. I have often 
heard her in the thioiret, just by us, or yonder, 
where once stood a little hovel, earnestly en- 
gaged In prayer for me. If any are Christians, I 
have no doubt she was one. And my beloved Jane 
was not so like her mother as she is now, till two 
years ago, when a missionary called here two or 
tiiree times, and gave her that little Bible you 
saw .standing upon her shelf. For a time I wished 
my daughter had never seen the missionary, she 
was so unhappy. She could do nothing but road 
her Bible, and weep. But after a tiini' her 
mourning was turned to joy, and she lias been 
ever since beseeching me to be a Christian. Slie 
is just what her mother used to be, and often 
have I heard her praying for me, in the same 
manner and place as her mother used to pray. 1 
was once a disbeliever in the Christian religion — 
thought it all to be the device of man ; and, ini 
a long time after 1 married my wife, I thought 
she was a visionary, under the influence of a 
heated imagination. But upon a candid and im- 
partial exaininution of her feelings and conduct, 1 
was fully convinced that they sprang from pure 
and steady principles, of which 1 had no expe- 
rience. To witness, as I do daily, how religion 
influences all the conduct of my June, and makes 
her happy under all circumstances, serves to 
make me believe how blissful is the lot of those 
who possess it.” He drew a deep sigh, and would 
have proceeded ; for I perceived he was interested 
in the subject. But the approach of a boat tu 
the shore drew our attention, and we walked for- 
ward to meet it. It conveyed a small party of 
young people, who had called to pay their com- 
pliments to the pensioner and his daughter. As 
the day was far spent, I took my leave of the 
whole party, not without leaving a promise that 1 
would call frequently. I had become but little 
acquainted with tliat lovely daughter on whom 
the old man leaned for support. There was 
something so retiring about her, and yet so 
winning; so simple, and yet so elegant; so 
humble, and yet so exalted, that 1 could not hut 
admire a character made up of such contrasted 
qualities. 1 had learned enough to know that 
she was intelligent without ostentation, and 
modest without awkwardne.ss. Tliere waes some- 
thing in the character of the old man which 1 
did not understand. He was frank and generous, 
but he seemed not to admit me to the deepest 
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feelings of his bosom. He was cheerful, but h< 
was not happy. Something seemed to lie witb 
weight upon his mind. . 

With almost the dawn of the first fkjr day, 
betook myself to my boat, intending to take tb 
cottagers by surprise, and sit down with them tc 
their cheerful breakfast. The sun had tileiv an( 
was beginning to peur down his cheerful beam: 
along the ravine, between the high mountains, 
when I arrived at the glen. All was still, excepi 
the faroif whistling^ watermen, who were urging 
their boats in various directions over the clea 
blue lake ; and I saw no living creature around 
the cottage, except the large Newfouttdland 
inastifi’, whicli lay by the d6or. As J approached 
the dwelling 1 tliought 1 heard a voice. It W£ 
the clear sweet voice of the daughter, reading 
the parable of tl)c Prodigal Son. * 1 tipproachc 
nearer. She read with an emphatic but tremulous 
tone of voice, “ I will arise and go to my father 
and will say to him, Father, I have sinned agoinsi 
Heaven, and before thee, and am no more wor- 
thy to he called thy son ; make me as one of thy 
hired servants.” At tliis moment 1 heard a sobbing, 
and the old man burst into tears. In a few minub 
all was huslied. “ Father,” said the daughter, be- 
seechingly, “ God will receive you if you go to hin 
as the prodigal went to his father.” “ Kneel down 
beside me, niy dear Jane,” said tlie pensioner. 
“ Oh I Thou, who didst cause light to shine out 
of darkness, siiinc into my benighted soul, lliou 
who didst receive the repenting, returning pro- 
digal. receive me, who am worse than the pr< 
digal.” After a pause — “ It will not do — 1 can- 
not — Oh, .Tane pray for me.” Jane did pray for 
him ; and 1 could not but weep as 1 listened to 
her earnest supplications for her poor father, and 
joined my prayers witli hers for his relief. She 
soon ceased, and 1 would have retreated. But 
I could not go ; for now was explained what 
had been so mysterious, and I desired to learn 
what 1 had failed to learn before, and if possible 
to administer relief. The old man opened the 
door, and seemed surprised at seeing me ; but 
such vtus his salutation that I knew 1 was not un- 
welcome. He was aware that I was acquainted 
with his situation, and did not endeavour to con- 
ceal it. 1 stepped forward and took from the 
shelf a neat little Bible, w'hich seemed to have 
been preserved with care though much used. 
Tlie eyes of the daughter, which lately had been 
suffused with tears, now beamed with joy and 
hope. I opened at the fifty-first Psalm, and read 
it. I commented upon the nature, necessity, 
and reasonableness of true repentance. 1 en- 
deavoured to show that repentance would be 
acceptable to God, through the sacrifice and 
mediation of Jesus Christ. The old man was 
moved, and the countenance of his daughter 
brightened with joy as she said,' “ Father, 1 know 
repentance to be a happy feeling.” Tlic interest 
this little family manifested in my welfere was 


much increased by this inoriiiag's visit. I had been 
revealed to them in a new character, and they 
regarded me not only as a Mend, but also as a 
Christian. I learned Mim the daughter the his- 
tory of her father’s feelings for several months 
past. It was more tlian sht months since he 
began to look forward, with 'setiousness, to a 
future world ; and for many weeks he had been 
in much the same state ofnnind as that in which 
1 now saw him. In my further inte* course with 
him that day, I was convincefa that he was 
anxious to secure the better portion ; but he was 
selfish. He was deeply convinced af sin, yet he' 
would not repent. His anxiety was not produced 
by fear but by conviction. 

For sevend successive days I was a constant 
visitor at the cottage. 1 endeavoured to instmet 
him; but all was to no purpose. Indeed it was 
not necessary. Qo was well instructed in his 
duty. But there seemed to* be an unyielding 
obduracy in his heart which endeavoured to re- 
ject every offer of mercy. His obstinacy was 
not so open and tumultuotts as steady and per- 
severing. He knew it to \)e wrong, but he would 
not overcome it. Tlie principles of a depraved 
heart were in vigorous and successful exercise. 

One evening, ns I was returning from the ex- 
cursions of the day, I thought 1 would run m^ 
boat into tlic cove by the pensioner’s dwelling. 
A heavy cloud was hovering in the west, which 
seemed to presage a storm ; and, as 1 was alone, 

1 scarcely dared to attempt the voyage homeward. 
On going on shore 1 found the old man ; but; bis 
daugliter had gone. I was told she had been 
sent for by a sirk friend, whom she bad been ac- 
customed to visit. It was about sunset when 
e walked down to the beach, to look out for 
the boat which should bring home the sole com- 
fort of her anxious father. *' 1 do not much like 
that dark clout^yoiider,” said the old man, as we 
stood upon the shore. " Though my sweet Jane 
iias never slept from under the paternal roof, I 
lope she will not attempt to return to-night.” 
The shadows of evening were fast falling. As 
we could descry nothing of the daughter, we 
returned to the cottage. It was not long before 
the portending storm came on with g||at vio-^ 
icnce, and the waters were swept by oii^f those* 
.errible gusts with which Lake George is some- 
times visited. The heaving and white foaming 
billows of the lake made a gloomy contrast with 
he surrounding darkness. A deep dusk bung over 
.he face of things, and we could discern only enough 
,o see the bavock which the storm was mgkiag 
abroad. As we sat silently by the window, 
ooking out upon tliis scene, we thought we heard 
‘lies of distress. In a moment we were up<m 
Jie beach, but it was so dark that we could 
distinguish objects only at a little distance. All 
was again hushed, except the troubled billows 
and howling blast, and we stood Itstening in 
ireatbless silence. Agtun we beard a cry. It 
2o2 
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was the last. The old pon'^ioner’s lieart died 
within him, for he knew it was the voice of his 
daughter. The sound seemed to proceed Wn 
some one not fur from llie shore. At thi.4 mo- 
ment the inastiiF, which Si^ood beside us, plunged 
into the waves. He was gone a long time, but 
at length returned, dragging by his mouth the 
drowned girl. Wc made every effort to resuscitate 
tlio lifeless body, but all was unavailing. The 
soul had left its earthly tenement, and flown to 
another and heavenly world. We carried the 
body of poor Jane into the cottage, and laid it on 
the humble couch it had so often occupied. 
The poor old man seemed alive to all those heart- 
rending pangs which his forlorn condition now 
made him realise. His feelings were the feelings 
of despair. He sat down by the bedside of her 
who lately was so lovely — hid his face in both 
his hands, and burst into a, flood of tears. 1 
would have suoth&d him, but I knew 1 could not 
After the first paroxysms of agony and grief had 
subsided, by degrees he grew more calm. But 
1 thought his calmness was incapacity to endure 
such poignant grief, and that he was exhausted 
by the tempest of his feelings. 1 could see by his 
countenance that there was not peace witliin. 
The cottage was still as the mansiun of death. 
While the bereaved father sat, intently viewing the 
inanimate features of his child, the last ray of hope 
seemed to expiret and there was no longer a tie 
to bind him to earth. Tliat night was dreadful to 
us both. The storm was raging fearfully witliout, 
while all was hushed like tlio silence of the* tomb 
within. The old pensioner was the flr'.t to in- 
terrupt the stillness. “ 1 did not think that 
the flower, wliich bloomed so sweetly in the inoin- 
ing, would be so withered and dead at night. 
Ohl Jane, Jane! it is hard to part with thee — 
fur ever too! — ^in one short hour turn from my 
aged arms!** His feelings were too big for utter- 
ance, and his voice faltered. But he struggled 
hard for self-possession, and soon resumed . “ I 
was always poor — but ncier so poor a's now. 
Oh! Jane, how fondly have 1 nourished thee! 
Seventeen years thou hast been my sole com- 
panion! How kind wast thou to me, my daughter! 
Tliou art gone. Shall 1 never more hear from 
thec*1the fervent prayer for thy poor fdthcr — 
never more hear thy kind entreaty to be recon- 
eiled to God? Ali, never! Oh! that 1 might be 
what thou wast, when thou left thy father’s 
dwelling! But there is no hope for me.” Here 
the old tnnu again burst into tears. After a 
sljort pause, — “ Yes, 1 have one resource . 1 wtH 
arise, 1 will go to my Father, and will say. 
Father, 1 have sinned against Heaven, and before 
thee, and am not worthy to be called thine. Oh! 
Saviour of sinners! let me come to thee — ^let me 
call thee my Father ! 1 have no friend but thee. 
I have abused thee— abused thy mercy — 1 am 
the chief of sinners! Oh! gracious Saviour, 
1 come to thee, ashamed and guilty. If 1 


perish, I will perish at thy feet. Here, Lord, 
1 am — do with me as seemeth good to thee.” — 
The pensioner ceased — his heart was melted 
within fhim. The tliought.s of the dead no 
longer occupied his mind. There was a glow 
of fervour upon his countenance. His soul 
seemect to be elevated above this world, holding 
communion with its God. We were both silent ; 
but I trust we both prayed. 1 cannot toll all 
that happened on that night. It is sufficient to 
say that we spent the night in prayer by the bed- 
side of Jane. The murmuring spirit of the father 
seemed to be hushed into meek submission. He 
could kiss the hand by which he was smitten, 
and thank his heavenly Father for the cli.istise- 
ment. There was a pleasing serenity upon his 
countenance, even in the chamber of death, which 
seemed to say, “ All is well.” 

Witli the early light of the next morniug, I 
w'cnt out to visit tlie neighbouring sottleiiuMit, to 
invite the attendance of two or three female 
friends, to poiform their last ofiices of kindness 
for the d(*feased, and to make the other neces- 
sary anangernents for her timeral. As I walked 
along towards my boat, I obseived a little skiff 
stranded upon the beach. It was the same which 
conveyed Jane so neat the paternal dwelling the 
preceding evening. Tins oinmmstance, anil a 
hat, which lay at a little distance, told me that 
Jane Mandeville was not the only person who 
had been the victim of a watery death. The 
melancholy tidings of the catastrophe of the jire- 
ceding evening were* soon spread wide, and ilea'p 
was tlie feeling excili*d m every bieast along the 
shores of Lake George. 'I’lie next day was the 
Sabbath; and there was sadness upon the coun- 
tenances of those who couvenotl at the glen. The 
mourners were not relative'' , for old Aliindeville 
had none remaining. But they had known Jane m 
her childhood — had known her in her riper years ; 
and many were the tears which were shed that 
day upon her coffin. Tlie imssiunary who called 
at the glen two years befoie, stood among the 
mourners. He had hoard of Jane’s death at the 
settlement, and hastened to pay his last tribute 
of respect to the deceased, and to comfort the 
bereaved father in Ins atlhctiun. But there was 
uo need; for he felt a consolation in his bosom 
of more value than w orlds, — a consolation which 
nothing on earth could iia\c nnpaited. As the 
funeral procession moved slowly towards the 
burial-place of the old pcnsionei's family, there 
was a deep and thoughtful silence throughout 
the little concourse. The bearers placed the 
coffin beside the grave. The intssiouary uncovered 
his head, and addressed a few words to the as- 
sembly. They were tender and appropriate, and 
flowed from a feeling heart. The coffin was 
lowered into its narrow cell, I looked upon the 
old pensioner. A tear was standing in his eye, 
but there was peace and tranquillity in his bosom. 
He advanced to the head of the grave, and. after 
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looking into it, he looked round afFectionately 
upon the assembly, and said, “ My friends, there 
is sorrow in my heart, but it is not a sorrow with* 
out hope. 1 think 1 can thank the grcat|| Shep- 
herd that he has taken this lamb from me ; for, 
before, 1 was a lost and wandering she^, and 
would not hear the voice of the Shepherd, falling 
me to his fold. I was a prodigal, perishing with 
hunger, and would not return to my Father, who 
had bread enough, and to spare. 1 sliall soon 
see my dear Jane again. She will not always 
sleep here. The trbtnp of the archangel wiU 
reach the bottom of this grave. This narrow 
house will soon bo the resting-place of us all. I 
feel and am assured that I must soon lay these 
limbs beside hers. Let us be like her, and 1 
trust we shall meet in heaven.” The missionary 
invoked the blessing of God upon the assembly, 
and they silently dispersed to their boats. 

For a few days I was a constant resident at 
tlio glen, and had the satisfaction of witnessing 
daily in the old pensioner an increasing and 
feivcnt piety. lie was now happy, rejoicing in 
hope. We conveised, we joined our prayers 
and praises at the throne of grace ; and precious 
were the seasons which I spent in his cottage. 
He soinetiinea wept at the grave of his beloved 
daughter. But there was joy even m his grief. 
’J’he Bible of Jane was now his constant coni- 
panion, and much was he consoled and animated 
by its promises. The day at length arrived when 
I must take my final leave of the scenes of Lake 
George, 'flie morning was fine, and we spent 
an hour in walking about the glen. We con- 
versed— we prayed. It was the last time we were i 


to be together on this side of the grave. 1 had 
endeavoured, as far as possible, to ascertain the 
true Character of his views and feelings, and was 
satisfied that he had commenced a new and 
happy existence, which would only bloom here, 
and would ripen in eternity. He aceoinpanieil 
me to the boat. As we were about to part, I 
expressed my apprehension that he would be 
lonely. “ I am nut alone,” s|iid he ; “ and though 
to go and be with Christ would be far better, yet 
all the days of my appointed time will 1 wait till 
my change come. I hope to meet you in heaven. 
Farewell.” Farewell, said I, and he j^eturned to 
the cottage. Tiie dwelling of the pensioner, 
and the little glen, soon vanished from my 
view. 

A few mouths since 1 had occasion to visit 
Lake George. 1 called at the glen. The cottage 
of the old pensioner was there, but it was without 
an inhabitant. 1 Visited the garden, and Jane 
was lying between her parents. On inquiring at 
the neighbouring settlement, I was told that the 
man had died a few weeks previously. I 
learned, with great satisfaction, that he had lived 
in such a manner as to carry conviction to the 
inindb of all, that the grace of God had been 
performing in his heart its perfect work. He had 
spent his time, from the period at which I took 
leave of him, in pious devotion to his Saviouiy 
and died in the triumphs of faith and the hope 
of a blessed immortality. ** Blessed arc the 
dead who die in the Lord : Yea, saith the 
spirit ; for they rest from their labours, and their 
orks do follow them.”— American Christian 
Spectator, 


BRITAIN. 

CIlAFTEtt V. 


Religim. Tertullian, Eusebius, Thcodoret, 
and Gildas, all intimate that Christianity was 
brought to Britain about the middle of the first 
century ; which is probable from the fact tluit it 
was very prevalent at Romo, between which 
and Biitain there was a frequent intercourse of 
soldiers, prisoners, merchants, women, and slaves. 
Pomponia Grecitia, the Cliristian wife of Aulus 
Plautius, who was governor here, might intro- 
duce it between a.d. 43 and a.d. 47 ; and many 
think the (Maudia mentioned by Paul, 2 Tim. 
iv. 21, was the same that is lauded by Martial in 
his fourth and eleventh epigrams for licr virtue 
and channs. Many of the learned have iterated 
that James the apostle was the first to preach 
Christianity here, which is not only without 
proof but doubtful, for he was killed by Herod 
A.n. 44. See Acts xii. Others have nominated 
Simon Zelotes for this honour; while the mag- 
niloquent Baronins and Metaphrastes say it was 
Peter, which is equally without proof. Other 
coiqecturists, among whom are Jerome, Clemens, 


Romanus, and Thcodoret, affirm, with more pro- 
bability, that it was Paul, of whose life, from 
A.n. 66 to A.p. G7, there is no very precise ac- 
count, and which may have been partly spent 
in Britain. ^ 

It is more certain that, in the days of that 
fiddler and fiend Nero, many of the Christians 
fled to Britain to escape his rabid and* 
spread the flame winch he scattered them to 
extinguish. OtluT claimants to the honour of 
having first preached the Gospel in Briiain 
would be too much noticed by disproof. Why 
should it be thought necessary to decide ? Do 
we want a national saint ? 

A.D. 2HG — 303. lii the time of Dioclosimi 
the first British persecution began, and, accord- 
ing to Glldas, continued two years. St. Alban, 
an inhabitant of Verulamium, was the first mar- 
tyr. Aaron and Julius, of Eaerlem, .and many 
hundreds besides, perished. This persecution 
was terminated by Constantius, the father of 
Constantine, who was at York when he was 
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chosen emperor. His son Constantine favoured 
the Christians, and, according to some, stained, 
but according to others, perfected the gloVy of 
the clmrch. Of the government of the British 
churches little is f pally lyiown, or of their wealth 
and numbers, unless they are adumbrated from 
the fact that at the council of Arles five English 
clergymen were present,— Kestilus, bishop of 
London, Eborus, bishop of York, Adelfius, bishop 
of Lincoln, and, of the same city, Sacerdos, a 
presbyter, and Armimus, a deacon. Constantine 
gave the Christian teachers exemption from 
military and civic offices, the goods of all those 
who had been recently martyred, and died with- 
out relatives, power to receive bequests in favour 
of the Christian religion, and, in 359, he offered 
to maintain all the bishops of the western empire, 
which was peremptorily refused iy all except the 
three fium Britain, The British churches were 
little infected by the Arian heresy, as it appears 
that Athanasius, Jerome, and Chrysostom lauded 
their orthodoxy. Constantine, who for his fa- 
vours to the church received great powers from 
its inconsiderate teachers, is said, by the pro- 
foundest ecclesiastical scholars, to have arrived 
at a government in the church the counterpart 
of that in the empire; and Dr. Henry says, 
*'new ecclesiastical dignitaries, as patriarchs, 
'metropolitans, and archbishops, were established 
in the church, to correspotid with the praifecti, 
pretorii, vicaril, et presides provincianim in the 
state but of this let every reader judge. It 
seems, however, to be agreed, that the bishop of 
Home had then no power over the English 
churches, which preserved their simple purity 
longer than their wealthy and more refined 
neighbours. Yet they were not perfect, for they 
were especially addicted to the follies of pilgrim- , 
ages to sec the Holy Land, and the spiritual , 
antic, Simon Stylites, who, as a proof of his eleva- 
tion of mind, lived in Syria fifiy-six years on a 
pillar. Christians then began to form themselvea 
into societies, and were called ** monks;” of 
which, at Banchor Monachorum, there was at 
tins time a settlement ; from the simplicity of 
which they have grown into as erudite, supersti- 
tious, we^thy, and intriguing bodies as ever 
exisf^. Pclagius and Agricola, who were na- 
tives of Britain, broached new opinions of Adam’s 
sin, of its results upon others, of the present 
consequent state of human nature, and of the 
extent of necessary Divine aid, which, defended 
with learning, apparent acuteness, and a real 
f’ervour, and addressed to minds disposed to re- 
ceive new opinions, were extensively adopted. 
To refute these sentiments, the English churches, 
probably defective in learning, invited Lupus of 
TroyCs, Severus of Treves, and Gmanus of 
Auxerre, who, having weathered a natural sea- 
storm, defeated Pdagius at St. Albans, and 
founded schools for the benefit of the Chrisrian 
teachers, returned; but not before Oermanus, 


heading a party of Britons, had routed some 
piratical Piets and Saxons, by the iterated shout 
of ** Hallelujah 1 ” in the neighbourhood of some 
hills, jrhich, reverberating this singular war- 
whoopi drove the invaders into a river, and ori- 
ginate^ a conquest which was called the halle- 
lujah M ctory.” Germanus is said to have brought 
with him many relics, which he deposited in the 
tomb of St. Alban, and thus to liave inoculated 
our simple forefathers with that fatal error which 
was, in a malign sense, their hma inter mtnorcs. 
After he had left, however, the Pelagians revived. 
Germanus returned, argued eloquently, and — ^if 
we can believe it — wrought miracles, and raised 
a successful porsecHtion against his stubborn 
antagonists ; after whose banishment, the churches 
had rest till the times of the Saxons. 

Such is an outline of the history of the British 
church under the Homans ; at whose departure 
the profession of Christianity was general, and 
continued until destroyed by the Saxons. 

Jtoman Antiqutttcs tn lintaxn. Among the 
proofs of the Roman ascendancy in tins island, 
are the yet extant antiquities, from wliieh a 
splendid register has been constructed, to illus- 
trate the otherwise dark parts ot this period. 

Goins in great abundance and varieties, (of 
which see the plates in Camden,) baths, pave- 
ments, walls, inscriptions, pedestals, vaults, urns, 
foundations of ancient cities and temples, armour 
and weapons of war, implements of trade and 
agriculture, fortifications and embankments, have 
been all discovered by diligent antiquarians, and 
mostly in the neighbourhood of Roman stations 
or towns. To which may be added, skeletons 
of elephants, war horses, soldiers in armour, and 
various articles of domestic life. 

None of the Roman antiquities, however, arc 
so remarkable as the three walls successively 
^ built across the island between England and 
j Scotland, whoso barbarous Meatas, though often 
dreadfully chastised, especially under Galgacus, 
by Agiicohi, wore always the indomitable hornets 
of the Romauo-British government. Tlie first 
of these walls was built by Hadrian, of turf, from 
Solway Frith to the Tyne, a space of more than 
sixty miles ; its hei^t was twelve feet, defended 
by a ditch eleven feet wide and nine deep, which, 
however, V was found but a miserable defence 
against the iron souls of the Caledonians. Anto- 
ninus Pius raised the second, which was only 
forty miles in length, twelve feet thick, built 
also of turf, but based and lined with stone, 
flanked by a ditch ten or twelve feet wide, and 
mounted by eighteen towers, which were a little 
more than two miles apart, of easy communica- 
tion with eaeb other, and contained a great num- 
ber of soldiers, under the best commanders. 
This wall wu built by the second legion, the 
vexillations of the sixth and twentieth, and one 
cohort of auxiliaries, making a body of workmen 
of about aoven or eight thousands 
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But the most remarkable of these barriers Was 
the wall of Severus, built a little to the north 
of that of Hadrian, of solid stone, and sixty-eight 
English miles in length, twelve feet high, Resides 
the coping, and eight feet wide, mounted win three 
hundred turrets, each twelve feet squarl, with 
eighty-one castles, sixty-six feet square, ai^ eigh- 
teen stations, each of which could accommodate 
six hundred men ; and to make the communica- 
tion with all its parts certain and speedy, it was 
inlaid with iron tubes, and faced by a broad and 
perfect military way, along which any of the 
troops could be instantly removed, at all periods 
of the year. 

This prodigious labour, whose ruins are ex- 
tant, is equalled by nothing in history but the 


I great Chinese wall t and it is not the least won- 
' derful that it should have been raised under 
such* a man as Severus, who is said to have 
fought seven hundred times as a gladiator. It 
kept oif the Caledonians for two hundred years, 
is thought to have been built by the second and 
the sixth legions, and to have had stationed 
upon it, and at its base— the business and aflairs 
of which were like those oC so many towns— ten 
thousand well-disciplined soldiers. In the best 
state of Romano-Britain, many computations have 
been made, which seem to justify the opinion 
that there were not less than three pillions of 
inhabitants, inclusive of the natives. It is not 
according to the method of our history to bo 
tedious. 


BAZAARS OF CONSTANTINOPLl^ 

{Frm. " Wtlliis'a PenciUinga by the Way; or. Sketches by an American,**) 


Bkino all the shops in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston together round the City Hall ; re- 
move their fronts, pile up all their goods on 
shelves facing the street ; cover the whole with 
a roof, and metamorphose your trim clerks into 
bearded, turbaned, and solemn old Mussuhnen, 
smooth Jews, and cal packed and rosy Armenians, 
ami yon will have something like the grand ba- 
zaar of Constantinople. Yet you can scarcely 
get an idea of it without having been there. It 
is a city under cover. You walk all day, and 
day atter day, from one street to another, wind- 
ing and turning, and trudging up hill and down, 
and never go out of doors. The roof is as high 
as tliose of our three-story houses, and the dim 
light so favourable to 8hopke<‘pers comes strug- 
gling down through skylights never cleaned ex- 
cept by the rams of heaven. 

Strolling through the bazaar is an endless 
amusement. It is slow work, for the streets are 
as crowded as a church-aisle after service ; and, 
imshed aside one moment by a bevy of Turkish 
ladies, shuffling along in their yellow slippers, 
muffled to the eyes ; the next by a fat slave car- 
rying a child i again, by a kervas armed to the 
teeth, and clearing the way for some coming dig- 
nitary, you find your only policy is to draw in your 
elbows, and suffer the motley crowd to shove you 
about at their pleasure. 

Each shop in this world of traffic may be two 
yards wide. The owner sits cross-legged on the 
broad counter below, the height of a chair from 
the ground, and hands you all you want witiiout 
stirring from his scat. One broad bench or 
counter runs the length of the street, and the 
diftereiit shops are only divided by the slight 
partition of the shelves. The purchaser seats 
himself on the counter) to be out of the way of 
the crowd, and the shopman spreads out his 
goods on his knoes« never condescending lo 


open his lips exeept to toll you the price. If 
he exclaims “ bono,** or " kah,** (the only word a 
real Turk ever knows of another language,) he is 
stared at by his neighbours, as a man would bo 
m Broadway who should break out with an 
Italian bravura. Ten to one, while you arc 
examining his goods, the bearded trader creop^ 
through the bole leading to his kennel of a 
dormitory in the rear, washes himself, and returns 
to his counter, where, spreading his sacred carpet 
ill the direction of Mecca, he goes through his 
prayers and prostrations, perfectly unconscious 
of your presence, or that of the passing crowd. 
No vocation interferes with his religious duty. 
Five times a-day, if he were running from the 
pl^ue, the Mussulman would find time for 
prayers. 

Tlie Frank pmehaser attracts a great deal of 
curiosity. As he points to an embroidered hand- 
kerchief or a rich shawl, or a pair of gold-worked 
slippers, Turkish ladies of the first rank, gathering 
their yashmneks, or veils, over their faces, stop 
close to Ins side, not minding if they push him a 
little to get nearer the desired article. Feeling 
not the least timidity, except for tlieir faces, 
these true children of Eve examine the fu9ds in * 
barter, watch tlie strangeris countenance, and if 
he takes off his glove, or pulls out his purse, take 
it up ond look at it, without ever saying *by 
your leave.” Their curiosity often extends to 
your dress, and they put out their dittlc henna- 
stained fingers and pass them over the sleeve «f 
your coat with a gurgling expression of admira- 
tion at its fineness ; or if you have rings, or a 
watch-guard, they lift your hand or pull out your 
watch with no kind of scruple. 1 have met with 
several instances of thb in the coiirse of my 
rambles ; but a day or tWo ago I found myself 
rather more than usual a subject of curiosity. 1 
was alone in the street of embroidered band- 
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kerchiefs, (every minute article lias its peculiar 
bazaar,) and, wishing to look nt some of uncom- 
mon beauty, I called one of the many "Jews 
always near a stranger to turn a penny by*inter- 
preting for him, and was soon up to the elbows 
in goods that would tempt a female angel out of 
Paradise. As 1 was selecting one fur a purchase, 
a woman plumped down upon the seat beside 
me, and fixed her great, black, unwinking eyes 
upon my face, while an Abyssinian slave and a 
white woman, both apparently her dependants, 
stood respectfully at her back. A small turquoise 
ring (the ^vouritc colour in Turkey) first at- 
tracted her attention. She took up my hand, and 
turned it over in her soft, fat lingers, and dropped 
it again without saying a word. I looked at my 
interpreter, but he seemed to think it nothing 
extraordinary, and I went on with my bargain. 
Presently my fine-eyed fuend pulled me by the 
sleeve, and, as 1 b^aned towards her, rublied her 
forefinger very quickly over my cheek, looking 
at me intently all the while. I was a little dis- 
turbed by the lady’s familiarity, and a*«ked my 
.Tew what she W'onted. 1 found that my rubicund 
complexion was something uncommon among 
these dark-skinned Orientals, and she wished to 
satisfy herself that I was not painted! My 
Constantinople friends, inform me that such 
liberties are not at all particular. 

In the centre ol the bazaar is situated what is 
called the bezeatem. You descend into it from 
four directions by massive gates, winch are shut, 
and all persons e.xc1uded, except betw'ccn seven 
and twelve of the fon'iioon. This, is the < ore of 
Constantinople — ^ soul and citadel of orient- 
alism. It is devoted to the sale of arms and to 
costly articles only. Tlie roof is loftier and the 
light more dim than in the outer bazaars, and the 
merchants who occupy its stalls arc old and of 
established credit. Here arc subjects foi tlic 
pencil! If you can take your ’eye flora those 
Damascus sabres, with their jewelled hilts and 
costly scabbards, or from those gemmed daggers, 
and guns inlaid in silver and gold, cast a glance 
along ti;at dim avenue, and see what a range 
there is of glorious old grey-beards, with their 
snowy turbans! These are the Turks of the old 
'regtmm; before Sultan Mahmoud disfigured him- 
self with a coat like a *' dog of a Cliristian,” and 
broke in upon the customs of the Orient. These 
are Jour opium-eaters, who smoke even in their 
bleep, and would not touch wine if it were 
handed them^by houris ! These are your fatalists, 
who would scarce take the trouble to gel out of 
the tlay of a lion, and who are as certain of the 
miracle of Mohamet’s coffin as of the length of 
the pipe, or of the quality of the tobacco of 
Shiraz ! 

1 have spent many an hour in the bezestein, 
steeping my fancy in its rich orientalism, and 
sometimes ^ing to make a purchase for myself 
or others. It is curious to see with what p^ect 


indifference these old cross-legs attend to the 
wishes of a Christian. I was idling round one 
day with an English traveller whom I had known 
in Jtnlt', when a Persian robe of singular beauty, 
hungii*g on one of the stalls, arrested my com- 
panion's attention. He had with him his Turkish 
dragoijian ; and as the old merchant was smoking 
away and looking right at us, we pointed to the 
dress over Ins head, and the interpreter asked to 
see it. The l^ussulman smoked calmly on, 
taking no more notice of us than of the white 
clouds curling through his beard. He might 
have sat for Michael Angelo’s Moses. Thin, 
pale, calm, and of a btatuc-likc repose of counte- 
nance and posture, «with a large old-fashioned 
turban, and a curling beard half mingled with 
grey, his neck bare, and his fine bust enveloped 
in the flowing and bright-coloured drapery of the 
East, 1 had never seen a more majestic figme. 
He evidently did not wish to have any thing to 
do with ns. At last I took out iny snuff-box, 
and addressing him with “ Effcmdi ! ” the Turkish 
title of courtesy, laid iny hand on my breast, 
and ofiered him a pinch. Tobacco in this unac- 
cubtonied shape is a luxury here ; and the amber 
mouthpiece emerged from his mousUehe, and 
putting his three fingers into my box, he said, 
"Pekkhe!” the Turkish ejaculation of approval. 
He then made room for us on his carpet, and, 
with a cloth incasiire, took the robe fiom its 
nail, and spread it before ns. My friend bought 
It unhesitatingly, for a dressing-gown, and we 
spent an hour in looking at shawls, of prices 
perfectly startling, arin.s, eliurice.s tor incense, 
spotless amber for pipes, pcails, bracelets of the 
time of Sultan Selim, and an endless \ariety of 
things rich and rare. The closing of the bezes- 
tcin gates interrupted our agreeable employment, 
and our old friend gave us the parting salaam 
wry cordi.illy for a Turk. I have been there 
frequently since, and never pass without offering 
my snuff-box, and taking a wdiiff or two from his 
pipe, which 1 cannot refuse, though it is nut out 
of his mouth, except when ofi'ered to a friend, 
from sunrise to midnight. 

Wishing to buy a piece of Brusa silk for a 
dressing-gown, my friend conducted me to a 
secluded khan. Entering by a very mean door, 
closed within by a curtain, we stood on fine 
Indian mats, in a large room piled to the ceiling 
with silks, enveloped in the soft satin paper of 
the East. Here again coffee must be handed 
round before a single fold of the old Armenian’s 
wares could see the light, and fortunate it is, 
since one may not courteously refuse it, that 
Turkish coffee is very delicious, and served in 
acorn cups for size. A handsome boy took away 
the little filagree holders at last, and the old 
trader, setting his huge calpack firmly on his 
shaven head, began to reach down his costly 
wares. 1 had never seen such an array. The 
floor was soon like a shivered rainbow, almost 
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paining the eye with the brilliancy and variety 
of beautiful fabrics. There were stufts of gold 
for a queen's wardrobe; there were gauzelike 
fabrics, inwoven with flowers of silvct'; and 
thoic was no leaf in botany, nor device IQi anti- 
quity, that was not imitated in their rich jiorder- 
ings. 1 laid my hand on a plain pattern Lf blue 
and silver, and half shutting my eyes to imagine 
how 1 should look in it, resolved upon the 
degree of depiction which my purse could bear, 
and inquired the price. As “ Grecn-door-and- 
brass-knockcr” says bf his charges in the farce, 
it was “ridiculously trifling.” It is a cheap 
country the East. A beautiful Circassian slave 
for a hundred dollars, if yois are a Turk ; and an 
emperor’s drcssning-gown for three. The Arme- 
nian laid his hand on his breast, as if he had 
made a good sale of it ; the (‘offeo4icarer wanted 
but a sous, and that was charity , and thus, by a 
mere change of place, that which w'as but a gin- 
geibrcad expenditure becomes a rich man's pur- 
chase. 

We entered a street of confectioners. The 
East is famous for its sweetmeats, and truly a 
moic tempting array never visited the Christmas 
dream of a schoolboy ; even Felix, the paftshter 
vonpaieU of Puiis, might take a lesson in jellies. 
And then for candy, of all colours of the rain- 
bow, — not shut enviously in with i>itilul glass- 
ises, but })ilod up to the ceiling in a shop all 
ill the street, ns it might be in Utopia, with 
nothing to pay, — it is like a soen^ in the Arabiai 
Nights. The last })art of the parenthesis is 
almost true, for with a small com, of the value 
of two American cents 1 bought, of a certain 
kind called in Turkish “ peace to your throat,” 
(they call things by such poetical names in the 
East,) the quarter of wlinh 1 could not have 
eaten even in iny best days of sugar candy. 
The women of Constantinople, I am told, almoat 
live on coidectionery ; they cat incredible quan- 
tities. The sultan’s eight hundred wives and 
women employ five hundred cooks, and consume 
two thousand five hundred pounds of sugar daily. 
It is probably the most expensive item of the 
seraglio kitchen. 

One of the regular “ lions ” of Constantinople 


is a hibaub shop, or a Turkish restaurant. In a 
ramble with our consul, in search of the newly, 
disedvered cistern of “ a thousand and one 
columns,” we found ourselves, at the hungry 
hour of twelve, opposite a famous shop near the 
slave-market. 1 waH*iather staggered at the 
first glance : a greasy fellow', with his shirt rolled 
to his sliouldcrs, stood near the door, commend- 
ing his shop to the worl(^ by slapping on the 
flank a whole inuttuu that hung beside him, 
while, as a customer came in, he dexterously 
whipped out a slice, had it cut in a twinkling 
into bits as large as a piece of cli^k, (1 have 
stopped five minutes in vain to find a better 
comparison,) strung upon a long iron skewer, 
and laid on the coals. My friend is an old 
Constantinopolitau, and had eaten Mbauhs before. 
He entered without hesitation; and the adroit 
butcher, giving his big trousers a fresh hitch, 
and tightening his*gi>^<^ltN nsftdg a new cut for his 
“ narrow-legged ” customer, and wished us a good 
appetite : (the Turks look with great contempt 
on our tight pantaloons, and distinguish us by 
this epithet.) We got up on the platform, 
crossed our legs under us as well as wc could ; 
and I cannot deny that the savoury missives 
that occasionally reached my nostrils bred a 
gradual reconciliation between my stomach and 
ray eyes. • 

In some five minutes a tin platter was set 
between us, loaded with piping hot kibaults^ 
sprinkled with salad, and mixed with bits of 
bread ; our friend the cook, by way of making 
the amiable, stirring it up well with his fingers 
as he brought it along. It was very good eating, 
1 soon found out, and my fingers once greased, 
(for you are indulged with neither knife, fork, 
nor skewer in Turkey,) I proved myself as good 
a treiichennari as my friend. 

Tlie middle and low'er classes of Constanti- 
nople live betn^een these shops and the cafes, 
A dish of ktbaubs serves them for dinner, and 
they drink coffee— which they get for about 
half a cent a cup— from morning till night. We 
paid for our mess (which was more tjjau any 
two men could eat at once, unless very hungry) 

I twelve cents, or sixpence sterling. 


DIFFERENT OPINIONS. 


[Few works of late have excited moro attention tban 
“ The Great Meti-opolis,” by tlio author of “ Random Recol- 
lections," who has brought to his tusk great industry, con- 
sidcrablo literary tact, and a desire at oiiec to instruct and 
amuse liis rauders. From his seeoiid series of “ The Great 
Motrojiolis,” wo intend to extract some two oi three passages 
which cannot fail to interest our readers. Tlic fiist relates 
to the difficult cirrunistancos in which a worthy bookscllur 
was placed as to the publication ol .i fashionable novel. Wo 
could ourselves unfold not dissimilar tales, hut for tlio pro- 
sent wo hear our author.] 

Some years since, a gentleman well known 
in the fashionable and military world, and who 


had in addition the magical appendage of an 
M.P. to his name, called on the bibliopole, and 
begged to introduce to him a young geiitlem^, 
his friend. After the usual civilities had lieen 
exchanged, the latter stated the obj'ect of his 
visit was to see whether he and the bibliopole 
could come to any arrangement regarding the 
publication of a work which he had almost ready. 
Knowing that the young gentleman belonged to 
a respectable family residing in St. James's 
Square, and hearing him warmly eulogised for 
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hiB litenuy tsste by the gallant M.P. who Intro- 
duced him, the bibliopole undertook the pub- 
lication of the work, and to give 200/. to' the 
author, without even seeing the manuseript. 
This was certainly' an adyenturous step on the 
part of the publisher, where the work was the 
author's maiden production. The author being 
in want of money, the bibliopole drew out a bill 
at once for the amount. In about a fortnight 
afterwords, the manuscript was sent to the pub- 
lisher, and he handed it over to one of his 
literary men, with a request that he would 
read it care^illy, and state his opinion of it) but 
without mentioning that he had already bought 
and paid for it. Tlie gentleman called on the 
publisher some days afterwards, when the latter 
asked him whether he had read the manuscript, 

** I have gone through the first volume,*** smd 
the literary gentleman. 

"And what dcr you think of it?** said the 
bibliopole, eagerly. " Favourably, I have no 
doubt." 

** The greatest trash, without exception, I ever 
read," said the other. 

liie vender of literature turned pale. He 
was quite confounded, and a (lew minutes elapsed 
before he was able to utter a word. " You don*t 
mean to say it’s so very bad," he at length stut- 
tered out. 

It is, I assure you, the most consummate 
nonsense that ever soiled paper," observed the 
literary man. 

The bibliopole rubbed his hands in an agony 
of mortification. 

"But perhaps, though deficient in literaiy 
merit, it may display a knowledge of high life^ 
and consequently sell," he observed, after a mo- 
mentary silence. 

“A knowledge of high life!" exclaimed the 
other, making a wry face ; " why, if we may 
judge from the style and sentiments of the work, 
the author knows no more about high life than 
if his occupation were to sweep crossings.’*-)' 

The bibliopole thrust his hands into his small- 
clothes ' pockets, and made two or three hasty 
paces through the apartment. 

“ But you have not read the whole through: 
'possilRf**if you finish the manuscript you may 
think better of it,” said the patron of literature, as 
ho loves to be considered. 

"'Read the whole through!” exclmmed the 
literary man, " why I would not wade through the 
other two volumes for fifty pounds. It is, you 
nv'y depend upon it, the most unadulterated 
nonsense that ever emanated from the human 
mind.” 

The bibliopole looked at a heap of papers 
which lay on the table, scratched his head, and 

* The work wu a ftebionable novel, in three volumes, 

+ la order that the judgment of these literaiy men may 
benaUslIbd, die fwblishett always conceal the name of the 

if fihrt 


then muttered out, “ Well, bring me back the 
manuscript, if you please.” 

Tlie literary man quitted the place, and the 
poor publisher was left to ruminate on the folly, 
as he n^ thought it, of buying a pig in a poke. He 
vowed m his own mind that he would never after- 
wards ifarchase any work of an unknown author, 
without first examining the manuscript. But 
what was to be done touching the 200/.? The 
loss of the money haunted him like a spectre. 
While reproaching himself as the greatest fool in 
Christendom, his other "literary man” chanced to 
drop in. A thought struck the bibliopole. " Good 
morning, Mr. Tliompson,” 

“ Good morning, sir,” responded the other. 

" A gentleman has promised to send me the 
manuscript of a fashionable novel. Will you set 
to work and ‘read it carefully through us soon 
as you can, and let me know your opinion of 
it.” 

" Certainly,” said Mr. Thompson. 

"I expect it here every minute,” said the 
vender of literature. “I will send it to your 
house the moment it comes, as 1 am quite im- 
patient to know what you think of it.” 

" It shall have my immediate and best atten- 
tion,” remarked Mr. Thompson. 

" llio manuscript was forwarded to the latter, 
and carefully examined. His opinion ot it was 
tlie very reverse of tliat of the otlior " literary 
man.*’ Ho pronounced it the best work of fiction 
he had ever read, and assured the bibliopole he had 
been entranced by it, and that it would create a 
great sensation among the higher classes, with 
whose habits the author manifested a most in- 
timate acquaintance. 

The patron of literature was now thrown into 
a state of utter perplexity. “ Who shall decide 
when doctors differ?” was a remark lie liad often 
lieard before, hut the full force of which he had 
never until now experienced in his own person. 

To lose his 200/. was an evil of no ordinary 
magnitude ; but it would be a less evil than the 
loss of 500/. or 600/, by printing and advertising 
a book which w'ould not sell. If, therefore, both 
his " literary men ” had concurred in condemning 
the work, he would have consented to the loss of 
hi.s 200/., on the principle of choosing the least 
of two evils. Here, however, their opinions us 
to the merits of the book w-ere the very antipodes 
of each other. If the judgment of the first 
literary man were correct, the loss incurred by 
the publication would be enormous; if that of 
the other were sound, the bibliopole must make 
a little fortune by the work. To what decision, 
then, was the perplexed publisher to come? He 
waddled through the room, knit his brow, and 
heaved two or three broken sighs, as he thought 
of the dilemma in which he was placed. He had 
often experienced the sorrows of a publisher be- 
fore ; but here were sorrows of a new class, or, to 
use his own words, a " hew scries.” He tliotigbt 
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with himself that if the unknown poet who begins 
his touching lines, ** Pity the sorrows of a poor 
old man!” had been alive at the time, and been 
aware of his distressing perplexity, he^ would 
have made it — Pity the sorrows of a biblilpole ! ” 
While in this pitiable state, an acquaintlnce of 
mine, who was in the confidence of the pqplisher, 
chanced to call on him. ** O, Mr. Thomas, I’m 
so glad you’re come!” he excledmed, as the other 
entered his room. 

" What’s tiie matter! ” said the latter* 

” O, these two rascals of readers! (another of 
his terms,) what a couple of vagabonds they are!” 
he answered. 

« What have they dofte ? ” inquired Mr. 
Thomas. 

*' Why the one pronounces a fashionable novel 
I have given him to read to be the most arrant 
trash ever penned, and says the author knows 
nothing of fashionable life ; while the other re- 
presents the work as the best he ever read, and 
says the writer displays a most intimate ac- 
quaintance with the habits of the higher classes.” 

“ Well, that is differing with a vengeance, 
certainly!” said Mr. Thomas. 

“ It is, indeed,” observed the literary mer- 
chant; **and what am X to do between the two 
rogues?” 

” Stop a moment,” said Mr. Thomas, putting 
his hand to his head and looking thoughtfully. 
** Stop a moment! 1 think 1 know how you may 


decide at once as to whose judgment is to be 
relied on.” 

” by what means can I decide the point?” 
said the bibliopole eagerly, his little countenance 
brightening up as he sj^oke. 

” Of course you know the author?” said Mr. 
Thomas. 

" O yes, certunly,” replied the perplexed pub- 
lisher. • 

** Then you must know whether he be a man 
accustomed to move in the higher circles of 
society 2 and as. the one literary man afiums that 
he kno}V8 nothing of the manners ofi the upper 
classes, while the other says he evinces a most 
intimate acquaintance with fashionable life, the 
fair presumption is that the one who is right as 
to that point, is also right as to the literary 
merits of the work.” 

” Bless me! 1 qpver thought of that,” said the 
publisher, overjoyed at the adiscovery of Mr. 
Thomas, and amazed at his own stupidity in not 
having made it himself. 

The literary man who pronounced the w'ork to 
be of transcendant merit, having been tlie party 
who expressed his conviction that the writer was 
in the habit of mixing with the upper classes of 
society, the bibliopole, of course, at once de- 
tennined on publication. The work appeared ^ 
it made a great noise, and the author is now one 
of the most popular writers of the day. — pp, 
227—286. 


HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPES. 


No. V. 


THBEE VIBGINXANS. 


Since I last wrote to you I have explored 
several more of those limestone caverns wifli 
which the country abounds, one of which, indeed, 
is said to extend, like an enormous cellar, beneath 
the village of Abingdon, a flourishing county 
town about twenty miles from this place ; but no 
cave that I have yet seen compares with the 
natural tunnel in Scott county. It is a vaulted 
passage-way of two hundred yards, through a 
mountainous ridge some five or six hundred feet 
high. The ridge lies like a connecting mound 
between two parallel hills, of about the same 
elevation as itself; and a brook that winds 
through the wooded gorge between these hills, 
appears to have worn its way through the lime- 
stone rib that binds the two together. The 
cavernous passage is nearly in the form of an S. 
The entrance at the upper side is through a tan- 
gled swamp, where, in following down the stream, 
you come in front of a rude arch, whose great 
height, from the irregular face of the cliff being 
covered with vines and bushes, it is difficult to 
estimate, until you attempt to throw a stone to 
the top of the vault. The ceilmg drops a few 


yards from the entrance, till, at the point where, 
from the pecu]jar shape of the cavern, the sha- 
dows from either end meet in the midst, it is not 
more than twenty feet high. The vault then 
suddenly rises, and becomes liritier and more 
perfect in form as you emerge from the lower 
end. Filially it flares upward, so that the edges 
of the arch lose themselves in the projecting 
face of the cliff, which here rises from ^^avelly 
soil to the height of four hundred feet, smooth 
os if chiselled by an artist, and naked as death. 
The width of the tunnel varies from fifty to^one 
hundred and fifty feet, the small stream winding 
through its centre. 

The sun was in the centre of th8 heavens as 
I stood beneath that stupendous arch, watqfiiAg 
the swallows wheeling around the airy vault 
above me, and yet more than half the glen wag 
in deep shadow. I had been told, whether jes^ 
ingly or not, that the place was a favourite re- 
treat for bears and panthers ; and while following 
down the brook a few yards, I was somewhat 
startled, upon casting a glance into a recess in 
the rocky bank above me, to meet a pailr ct 
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bright eyes glaring from the bushes which shel- 
tered the nook. But the sudden movement of 
drawing a pistol frightened the wild animal from 
its covert ; and it proved to be only an opoli&uin, 
that glided along the truek of a fallen tree, and 
disappeared in the thickets above. 1 paused 
again and again, in retracing my steps through, 
the sinuous vault, to admire its gloomy grrandeur, 
and then mounted mj horse, which was tethered 
in the swamp at its entrance. 

My road led immediately over the tunnel, but 
the thick forest on either side precluded a view 
from the toiTof the precipice, unless by approach- 
ing its edge. This it was necessary to do on 
foot. The glen, thus viewed, presents the appear- 
ance of a mere fissure in the moutitain side ; but 
il)c chasm is so sudden and deep that the first 
glance is startling when your foot presses the 
edge, and your eye swims when it would pierce 
the shadowy gor[$c below. The tall sapling 
growths of buckeye and linden that spring within 
the dell, and lift tlicir slender stems and sickly- 
coloured leaves so aspinngly, yet faintingly, to- 
wards the light,sink into mere shrubs when viewed 
from this eminence, while the pines and oaks 
around you, which had appeared equally insig- 
nificant when viewed from below, seem now 
almost to interlace their branches over the gulf. 
A thrilling incident is said to have occurred here 
a few years since. There is a cavernous recess 
about midway in the face of the precipice, whose 
height, you will recollect, is estimated at more 
than three hundred feet , and some bold adven- 
turer determined to be let down to explore this 
fissure. He easily found some of his acquiunt- 
ance who consented to assist in the cxperiineiit ; 
and, standing on the edge of the chasm, they 
began to lower him down by a rope attached to 
his body. 

After descending some forty or fifty feet, our 
adventurer discovered that the side of the preci- 
pice shelved so much inwardly, that it was impos- 
sible for liim to touch the wall even at so short 
a distance from the top. It was necessary, then, 
to provide some pointed instrument by which he 
could hold on to the face of the clift as he de- 
^scenc\j^d.. He was accordingly pulled up once 
more, and then, after providing himself with a 
“gig" or Jong fishing-spear, much used in the 
adjacent rivers, he started anew on his perilous 
voyage. The gig appeared to answer its purpose 
extremely well, though the task of thrusting it, 
from time to‘\ime, in the crevices of the rock, as 
the rovd was gradually slackened from above, 
was both tiresome and exhausting. The point 
proposed was just attained, and the patient ad- 
venturer was about to reap the reward of his toil, 
and plant his foot m the fissure, when his com- 
panions shouted from above that their coil of 
rope had run out. 

Jt was too provoking to be thus n second 
disappointed, when his object seemed almost 


within his grasp, and but a few more yards of 
cord would have enabled him to complete his 
puri)ose. He had pven too much trouble, and 
encoumered too much ))cril, now to abandon his 
design r completely. Thus reasoned the bold 
cragsiirm, as, clinging like a bat to the wall, he 
hung riidway between heaven and earth ; and 
determining not to give up his point, he shouted 
to his comrades to splice a grapevine to the end 
of the rope. The substitute was easily procured, 
and being quickly attached, more line was at 
once payed out from above. He had now de- 
scended so far, that tlic shelving precipice pro- 
jected far over his head, almost like the flat ceil- 
ing of a chaiiiber; *but still his fi.shiiig-spcar 
enabled him to keep close to the face of the 
rock, and practice now taught him to handle it 
with dexterity and confidence. He was at last 
opposite to tlic cavernous opening he would ex- 
plore, and, without waiting to measure its depth, 
he balanced himself against a jutting point of 
rock with one hand, while the other struck his 
javelin at a crevice in the sides of the deep 
recess before him. The spear fell short, tlie 
adventurer was at once detaclied from the face of 
the cliff to whicli he had been so earefully ad- 
hering, and the great angle at whicli the rope 
that sustained Inm had been now drawn, sent 
him swinging like a pendulum over the frightful 
gulf. The grapevine — so strong and secure os 
long as theicwos a perpendicular pull upon it— 
now cracked and split, as if its fibres could not 
bear the strain, while the weight at tlie end of 
it spun round in tlie air, and the frayed hark 
fell in strips upon the alarmed cragsman, as he 
watched it grate off upon the edge of the preci- 
pice above him. He maintained his self-posses- 
sion, however, while his companions pulled care- 
fully and steadily upon the fragile cable. He 
0011 saw the knot at which the rope was tied to 
it 111 their bauds, and a shout iif triumph hailed 
Ins approach to the top, where ho was at last 
safely landed, perfectly cuntciit, one may con- 
ceive, to forego all tlic pleasure that might have 
arisen from a more satisfactory examination of 
the recess, from which lie had made so expedi- 
tious and involuntary an exit. 

The Inur-breadth escape of this cool climber 
of crags reminds inc of one equally thrilling that 
1 received from the lips of the hero of it, soon 
after entering these mountains. 

1 had heard of a remarkable saltpetre cave 
rithiii a few miles of the inn where I was stay- 
ing, at Cumberland Gap, and was anxious to 

ilorc It. There w'as an individual in the 
neighbourhood who was said to have worked in 
the cavern, in manufacturing saltpetre, at a time 
wlien there was a great demand for gunpowder, 
during the lost war. Tins man I attempted to 
procure as a guide ; but though he acted as a 
pioneer for me to several wild scenes, nothing 
could persuade him to take me to this, Hq ^t 
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lengthy with some emotion, assigned his reasons, 
which will better appear after I have given you 
the features of the place, as they were described 
to me. 

The opening of the cavern is in Wdst Vir- 
ginia, on the side of the Cumberland Moijntains, 
but one of its branches has been traced far into 
the adjacent state of Kentucky, and th^e arc 
said to be several chambers of it in Tennessee. 
I have myself, indeed, in exploring one of its 
supposed passages, that opened two miles from 
the main cmbouchuve, passed the dividing line 
of two of these states. Tlie most direct of its 
branches has, in former years, been measured 
with a chain, to the extent ^f seven miles. The 
form of the cavern is as remarkable as its size, 
as, just far cnoiigli williin the entrance to shroud 
it in darkness, there is a precipice pf more than 
two hundred feet; (two hundred and sixty-two 
is said to be the measured depth ;) and the only 
mode of advancing farther into the cave is by 
descending here, when you come to a flat sur- 
face, whereon your iaither progress is unimpeded. 
The sides of the precipice are marked here and 
there by ledges of rock; and the persons eni- 
l»loyed in manufacturing saltpetre had, with con- 
siderable ingenuity, adjusted a chain of ladders 
from oiK* ledae to anotlier, so as to form, appa- 
rently, a continuous staircase down the perpen- 
dicular side of the cliff. 

At the close of the war, twenty year^ ago, the 
cave became deserted. The population then 
was not dense around, and there being but little 
travelling along the nearest highway, tiic place 
vnas seldom mentioned, and never lesoited to. It 
chanced one day, about six years since, that the 
man whom I wished now to guide me thithci, 
jjassed the mouth of the caveiii with a eom- 
paiiion, in hunting, sitting down near it to re- 
fresh tlicinsclvos, they began to rei’.ill then 
recullectiuii of those who h.id w'orked in the cave 
in bygone years; and the period seemed so 
recent, that they thought it worth while to look 


whether none of their implements then used 
were yet to be found in the pit, determining that 
any of the tools that might be left, after so long an 
interval, would be a fair prize for themselves. 

Entering the cavern, they first, by the light 
of a pine torch, carefufly examined the wooden 
ladders, which had now been for sixteen years 
exposed to the damps of the place: they bad 
been made of cedar, and^still appeared sound. 
Tlic cautious hunteis agreed that all was right, 
and both descended. They reached the bottom 
in safety, and, as expected, they found several 
neglected tools still remaining there ^and select- 
ing a pK'kaxe and a spade, they commenced their 
ascent upon the ladders. The first flight was 
soon accomplished, but their steps became slower 
as they got farther from the bottom ; and as the 
implements which they carried could not be 
balanced upon the shoulders, each hud but one 
hand upon the lafider, and, of course, as that 
became tired, each was eoinpelled to move more 
and more carefully. Patience and steadiness, 
however, at last brought them near the summit; 
in fact, the upper round of the ladder was in view, 
when the foremost man taking hold of one more 
decayed than the rest, it broke in his grasp, and 
he fell backward with his whole weight upon the 
chest of his companion, the other reeled and 
staggcied with tlie blow, but still kept his one-* 
handed hold upon the ladder. The iron tools 
went clanging to the bottom. There was a 
moment of intense anxiety whether he could 
sustain his comrade, there was another of thril- 
ling doubt whellier his comrade could regain the 
ladder, and both were included in one mortal 
agony of fear and horror. But the falling ihan 
clutched the ladder instantly, and laying a frantic 
giip, with both hands, upon the sides they 
gained the top at last together. “ Stranger,” 
concluded the man, w'hiJe his voice faltered at 
the end of the ^nle, “ W'c knelt to (Jod at the 
mouth of that cave, and swore never to enter it 
more .” — A Winter tn the Far West. 


THE GUITAR. 


It is rather hard that, after commemorating 
every thing that squeaks, or squalls, or hums 
through the nose, no oilier mention should have 
been made of the descendant of the cithara of 
the ancients, the lute of our well-favoured ances- 
tresses. A murrain on the man who hath no 
leaning towards gentle antiquity! If instru- 
ments were estimated by their effect, divided by 
their magnitude, the guitar, with its hundred 
tones, would hold considerable rank. But musi- 
cians love to come forth and call upon their 
gods ; and think scorn to commune with on in- 
strument that brings an orchestra to every man’s 
hearth, for about the cost of an alderman’s din- 
uer. It is true, its scale is not absolutely the 


purest, for it is that division of the ocl»v*),into 
twelve equal intervals wliicli was the subject of 
great expectation with iiiusiciaiis while it was 
thought difiicult and rare. But this is of small 
import in an age w'hich finds beauties in untun- 
ableness, and believes exact intonation would 
be an evil and a loss. Its intonation is, m 
some keys, inferior to tbe pianofort('’s ; but vthe 
pianoforte cannot warble, or articMilntc, or sigh, 
or wail, or tremble like the human voice under 
emotion, as the guitar; it cannot effect that 
oblivion of human ills which a pliilosopher said 
was produced on him by a mounliglit night. 
It may be assumed that, in cveiy instrument, 
the power of expression will he in proportion to 
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the immediateness of the contact between the 
lounding materials and the performer. Hence, 
of all wind instruments, the bagpipe is thtf least 
sentimental ; and strings are fully consciouaof the 
difference between being touched by a maiden’s 
fingers and a stick. None but the lute can have 
the vox humana tones— the distinct soprano, 
mezzo, contr’alto, and tenor voices which reside 
about the middle of , the thinner strings, and the 
miniature dragonetti that lurks within tiic tiiick* 
est, interchangeable at will with the cumbrous 
alacrity of the bassoon. The forte of the lute 
kind is limitation; not of beasts, or birds, or 
things material, but of musical expressions, — the 
conjuring up of all recollections that hang by 
sounds, from a simple melody to the triumphant 
orguesta of the Spanish cadet, who forsook Fer- 
dinand and a lieutenancy for love— of his guitar. 
Of all dulcet sounds none can surpass a duet 
of Huerta’s on ^he middle 'of the second and 
third strings, emerging from a wilderness of 
notes, deficient, indeed, in noise, but giving the 
liveliest idea in miniature of an overture by a 
full band. It is Lord Byron’s image for sweet 
things — “ the voice of girls.” Or the same frail 
mactiine can produce a retraite that would draw 
two souls out of one adjutant; an old soldier 
may positively see the little druinboy straddle, 
^or stir his barrack fire and tliink upon the dew- 
drop pendant at the bugler’s nose; varied on 
the harmouies with a r<m plan plan wortiiy of 


THE 

Woodman, spare that trrel 
Touch not a single bough I 
In youth it sheltered me, 

And ril protect it now. 

’Twas my forofather's hand 
That placed it near his cot : 

There, woodman, let it stand, 

Thy axe shall harm it not t 

That old familiar tree, 

Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o’er land and sea — 

And would'st thou hack it down ’ 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke ' 

Cut not its earth-bound ties ; 

Oh, spare that aged oak, 

Now towering to the skies I 


him who at midnight nmsten Mb spectre guard 
with the palpable flavour of parchment, as it 
would come from his marrowless knuckles across 
the ghastly heath. And then can come pipes, 
and ifieds, and oaten stops, and distant choirs, 
priest! chanting merrily, or mass, or requiem, or 
poor lost Italy, (curse on all traitors and Justos 
tnilietts of the earth !) and fair romantic Spain, 
and floating forms, and dork mantillas, and cas- 
tanets that turn the air to rhythm. All these 
cannot be had from a spinet ; but they require 
some husbandry — a parlour twilight, or a turret 
lone, when galibling boys are fast a-bed ; and 
there is one peculiar tone, whatever be tiie cause, 
that is never brought out but in the small hours 
of the morning. Above all, these things are 
hid from rimpletons who seek them in a crowded 
theatre, am} then declare they nothing heard. 
They might as well line the stage with minia- 
tures, anti view them from the upper boxes. Hut 
he has missed the strangest effect of music who 
has not heard the “ Carnival of Venice ” in the 
long gallery that leads down to the tombs of the 
Pharaohs. Organs would have been pompous 
mockeries; but the small voice of tiiu gnitur 
said, ** All fie.sh is grass,” in a way there was no 
resisting: it was as if the domus eubs Platomu 
was pii>ing Ihi* joys and cares that four thousand 
years liave swept into eternity. — H'cdMiMStef 
lievww. 


OAK. 

When hut an idle boy 

I sought its grateful shade ; 

In all their gushing joy 

Here, too, my siHlPrs played. 

My mother kissed me here . 

My father pressed Jiiy hand — 

Forgive this foolish teni, 

But let that old oak standi 

My heartstrings round thee cling, 

Close as thy bark, old friend 1 
Here shall the wild bird sing, 

And still thy bianehcs bend. 

Old tree 1 the storm shall bia\e ! 

And, woodman, leave the spot 1 
While I’ve a hand to save. 

Thy axe shall harm it not. Ehhon. 


REVIEW. 


THE REV. ROWLAND HILL. 


AaTXCLB U. 


Voa several years prior to the erection of Surrey 
chapel, Mr. Hill was stigmatised by the enemies of 
religion as the most notorious itinerant preacher of his 
di^. On the death of Wliitefidd, he took np the 
falUng standard, and bore it manfully through the 
three kingdoms : thus making known, in every place, 
tiw (toepel of the grace of God. 

* At the time Mr. Uill commenced his iUneiant laboon, ho 


hod not only to endure the cruel perteeuthmi of the world, but 
also the Crowns of the cold orthodox party, who bad stroni; 
nljortiuni to a man beinff righteous ovcniiurh. His real e\- 
IHiHuil their crnuinal indulence Though every wliere spoken 
against, lie had grace to ]>cn>cvero. Stones were often thrown 
Ht him, Slid he was fteqiiently pelted with rotten egfis and 
othir fUtli. All these thiiiKs he bore patiently, and, in tlic 
spirit of his Master, could pray tor his vilest piTsecuton— 
* Father, torgirc them, for they know not whet they do.'"— 
0 137, 138 ) 
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Some ewioiu incidents relating to these itinerant 
excursions arc recorded by Mr. Jones. We pxtract the 
following I— 

“ It was duiiiiK one of his visits to Bristol, where his laltours 
had been most usefti], that Mr HUI was actively en^ofted in 
jireathlnf' in the streets of the city This course of mhour of 
the devoted Itinerant anpoars to have excitod his fatlpr's dis- 
pleasure, who Bont his brother llichard to Bristol to admonish 
him On reaching the city he heard that Rowland was to 
preach at Klngswood to the colliers, to which placethe pro- 
ceeded There he heard Rowland most aflhctionately talking 
to the multitudo about the Havlour’s love, and witnessed the 
tears of uunitmee flowing down their cheeks. Tlie proacher 
observing Richard in the crowd, told the people that ho had lio 
doubt his brother, Richard Hill, Esq., would speak to them on 
tlx following day, upon the^reat truths of tho Oospel Richard 
was taken by surprise , bis Christian feelings overcame all other 
considerations, and, at the appointed time, he preached that 
Redeemer who humbled lilmsclf that he might gloriously exalt 
his peoplo Tins is the correct account of the tale, the scene 
of uhicli has been frequently, though inaccurately, laid at 
Man Itiiigly, a beautiful village aiiJdliilng tlie park at llawk- 
Btoiie (1»P 14^ ) 

“ Some years since, an aged laily called on Mr. Hill, and, In 
the course ofeonversation, inquired, * Do you roinember preach 
lug at AV rexhum, sir, about fifty years ago, in a tield nut far 
from Pony-Jlryn f ’ ‘O, yes, I remember the*time very well* 
Both the parties smiled, when the iady remarked, ‘ I see you 
leinlier tlic pig, sir ’ ‘ Indeed 1 do, and never sliall foiget 
it’ After the ngid couple had enjoyed ’ 
recollections of the past, tlie Indy said, * 
mi was le . . . . 

ord then tame with power to mv soul * Mr Hill afterwards 


field, on wliirh a line kind of tliread or } arn was exposed to the 
of it Tlicy observed t 
number of persons assemliltng together to 
weic tempted to quit tlielt employ for a short boasoii The 
gate of tlie Held was left open, when several large pigs walki d 
in In a few moments the Intruders gut tiie iron pierced 
through their snouts i ntangled in tht twine, and the more they 
shook, the more tht> foumi tlieinscIvcH imprisoned The loud 
iritsol the pigs alaniK il the women, who soon found out the 
miseiiief wIikIi li.ad liteii doiu They ran to the spot, ,nid a 
general pursuit took place Mr Hill, while pruaclting, ob- 

tiiriiing thoiu on their backs, and then endeavouring to disen- 
taiigli their heads from the twine This trifling i ' ent pro- 
duud (onsiderable amusement, and, for a time, interfered with 
tlie strvitf (PP HS-Hf ) 

Mr Hill’s lust memorable tour in Siotland was cnuiinenccd 
on tlie l.'ith ol July, 17118 He was invited by James Haldane, 
£si| , to trav cl througli the country, .iiid iireach to llie people 
wherevti he could liiid access to them. In an account ot this 
tour, he calls liia lay fiieiid ' Ins much-respected brother and 
f( llow-l.-ibourer in the c,oB]iel of God our Saviour ’ He tells 
him, ‘You were oduiated fur the maritime life, and, from a 
silii.ition creditable and Iwrative, coininenced a peddhng 
Iinaflier, rrymg your wares from town to town at a low rote 
indeed— without muiiev and witliout prut.’ 

“ At tins time Mr Hill desmbt s liiniself ' an old stager to 
the Itinerant work ’ ‘ 1 ii proaclimg Ihrough England, Seutlaud, 
Ireland, and Wales, I always coneeived that 1 stuck close to 
my parish • we are to jirearh Hie Gospel to every creature, even 
to the end of the world "’•-^pp. 150, 151 ) 

“This visit to Scotland,” says Mr. Jones, “was a 
Pentecostal season.” 

“The jiPiarhtr’a great sulject was ' repentance towards Cod, 
and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ ’ The most powcriul iin- 


has trequeiitly rimaikcd, * Whenever 1 llsleiiod to hn nty 
. . *th 

iiiiiiiy others 11 is little anecdotes produced a woiidirthl effect 
on a jieople who had always been accustomed to dry, logical 
discourses During this tour, it was known that several hun- 
dred aouls wen. added to the chunh of Christ ”—(pp J5d, 157) 

We refer to the work itself for an interesting account 
of Mr. Hill’s second visit to the north. “The General 
Assrmbly, in their wisdom, had ihsued a Hull against 
uU irregular preaching; and esjiccially against lay 
preachers. They had even expelled Mr. Greville 
Ewing and others from their body, for these offences 
agamst ecclesiastical discipline. Sunday-schools tliey 
also denounced, as well as bringing togeUier assemblies 
of people in the fields, or in places not intended for 
public worship.” This bigotry of the rulers of the 
Scottish church provoked Mr. Uill’s individual intoler- 

* First JourualfP. CO. 


ance. ” In crery MnnonhepreMhed,*’wearetold, ”lid 
displayed wonderful ingenuity iu holding un these 
venerable bodies (the Assembly fmd the Synod) to the 
public contempt. He was com^eMy led from his great 
work,hnd appears to have preached more against the 
established and secession churchds, than against the 
kingdom of Satan.” A fnend, who was present, says 
of him, “In every sermon he fired r^*hot shots 
i^ainst the General Assembly and the General Asso- 
ciate Synod. It wos astonishing how he varied his 
mode of attack on every occasion.” 

“ It Is to he feared that very littlo good resulted from this 
second visit. A firieiid who resided in Scotland at the time, 
after the Lapse of thirty years has remarked, that Mie never 
heard of a single convursina from the labours of that tour.' 
How important, then, is it for ministers fully to preach the Gos- 
pel, and igit to be led away from their great work by the angty 
disputes of the times in which they live. 

Mr Hill, in his latter da>8, regretted the spirit he had dis- 
played during this second tour, and resolved that If God sliould 
permit him again to visit Scotland, he would preach only the 
- ‘liable riches of Christ ' He was able to ncoomplish his 
’ - . — . .. Edinburgh In 

■afct> — had a protltablc tour— no unhajipy event transplreJ 
and he returned to his resting-place at Wotton-under-edge, 
lielieving that his labours had not been in vain in the Lord.”— 
(pp 105, ICC ) • 

“ IruuMid was also visited by this cxcAlent man, in 1703, and 
a second time m 1700. He was heard with attention by the 
warm-hearted Irish, aud he appears to have much enjoyed bis 
visit fin mi^uniiiig home after his last tour, he had a merciful 
preservation IVom shipwreck, to wliich he often referred with 
mmli gratitude The captain of the vessel was addicted to the 
w irked and ungcntlcmauly habit of swearing Mr Hill thus 
, . fair play, you 1 ) 

not loave all the swearing yourself, it's my turn next. You 
must uoi swear again till 1 have quite done.’ Tills wise admoni- 
tion had the desired eflect 

” In the last sermon whleh Mr Hill preached, a few days 
lietorc he died, he referred with inurh satisfaction to his itine- 
rant l.ihours He said, ‘ I almost wish to he made young agatii^ 
il 1 could but again see such days as when I tirst preached at 
Tottcnhain-court cliapel, and was in the habit of ureacliing in 
the Blrtcts and lain s for want of room. 0 how 1 love to rccol- 

” I'ntil the close of life, Mr Hill felt a strong objeetion to the 
ministers of religion being confined by any geographical limits 
as pieaclars of tho Gobpcl.”— (pp 1C7, 1C8 ) 

With a noble liberality, with a holy enthusiaBm, the 
Hon. and Rev. B. W. Noel has advocated the same 
sentiments, and pleaded tor the practice, as Idbdly 
demanded by the spiritual destitution which still con- 
tinues to disgrace the country, m which is established 
the ricdiest hierarchy in Christendom. In urging it 
upon the Bishop of London, Mi. Noel, after several 
striking statements and remarks, goes on to observe: — 

• 

“ The prortice of Christ aud liis apostles seems to me conrln- 
sive what was right in them must, in similar rlrcnrastnnces, 
be right in us. Led by the reason of the ease, and warranted by 
tiieso high precedints, the tburch h,i8 Itad outdoor preaching 
at dilibrent intervals IVom that time to the present The disci- 
ples of \Viokllfl wfcnt from town to town, and trom county to 
rounty, to preach tlieir doctrine, not only in ehurclies and 
churchyards, hut also in the midst of markets and Thus, and, 
indeed, in all places whore multitudes were eenveued * At the 
Rcfumiatinu the meet eminent ptLachers of the kingdom— 

hftm were tlic mayor and airmen of 
London, with distingiusJied jierkons ftom tlie court. 

“ After relerrlng to other examples of Itinerant and public 
preaching, parttrularly to Whiteiield and HUI, Mr. Noq) re- 
marks, ‘ If myriads, remaining still untaught, you call upon 
your ilcrgy to do tlieir duty, by providing curates to oflieiate in 
rooms, to be licensed for that parposo, in every part of the 
metronuliB , thousands more may be Instraotgd. If tlus does 
not fully meet the evil, another experiment may be made, (and 
since ('lirist miut, If possible, be preached to all, no experimmt 
by whith we may hope to qiproximate to tliat end sholUd go 
uiit ril'd,) you may call forth mmt aroimg the mmisters of tlm 
establishinent other ft hiteflelds and Hills, and may see Gie 
signal eflects of tlieir ministrations renewed in our days 
Sihould you fail to hud them in tlic establishment, (which 1 do 
not in the iiast loiitcmplatc, and, for one, am ready, at your 
ionlsiiip’a oommaiid, to make the experiment •myself,) then 
y has no law— Clirist must be prcaihcd to jicrlshlng 

Before this nercsslty all forms, however venerAIe, 

all rules, however salutary, must give way ’"t— (Pl>. HI, 172,') 

• Vaughan’s Lift of Wickllif, voi » , p. 197. 
t iitateofthc Metropolis Considered, p. ffl. 
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Mr. Jones, in continuing the narrative, refers to 
Mr. Hill’s more regular and pastoral employments. 
After the erection of Surrey chapel, he resided in 
London half the year, and then retired into the country, 
labouring with great earnestness at Wottou-undcr-edge, 
and the neighbourhood, oftpn preaching every evening 
in the week except Saturday. There too, as in Lon- 
don, he was engaged in numerous benevolent and 
religionB objects, for the moral and spiritual good of 
the inhabitants. He was the philantluopist as well as 
the preacher. 

Mr. Jones relates the following, which is certainly 
very characteristic of the singular being it felicitously 
describes : — 

“ The paitof^of Surrey Chapel was a lahortout minister. !!• 
oceaaioiially preached mure th.in tuciitj si imniis in a tiecL. when 
traveUiiift fur the rausc uf (SikI *1 du ttunk,' he would say, 

' that once iu iny life 1 did e.irii uiy daily broad 1 was spending 
Be\eral weeks with a ftieiid in North Wales, and she made me 
preach for every meal, so that before breakthst, dinner, tea, and 
supper, 1 had to asiend the pulpit' On one ucr.isKiii, IxMug 
prcHont with a vriicrahle muiistcr, who had retired from attne 
service, and only occa8]on.iIly preached, he remarked, ‘ 1 would 
sooner wear out, than lust out.' lie was fond uf hikIi rennirks 
ns the fullowing ‘ A good pulpit perxiprution is n famous thing 
to keep a man in goiul health’— ‘If some ministers weie to 
hu fed according to their preaching, tiny would not look so 
plump as the) do ’ — ‘ Ot all diseases a nun can die of, to die 
of fat and lasiness is the Avorst ’ 

“ Like the apostle uf old, he was in labours more abundant, 
atideien till within a sliurl iieruHl helore his dissolution, alter 
iighty-tl\e winters had passed over liis head, he would puaih 
twice on the Sabbath-day, address t)p: menilH'rs of his i huirh on 
tlic Monday evening, and proaeh lectuus in his chipel on 
Tuesday evening and Friday iiioriiiiigs, and nil this was done 
ill addition to frequent ociosinnat services At the age uf eight! - 
Re\en he left town to reach A\ot tun by a circuitous route lie 
III ranged to preach every night in the winik on hm way to 
Leamington, where he had to supply on the Sabbath dai llis 
eaork was Ids constant delight 

"There were seasons when afHiction kept him out of the 
pulpit, and he was conlliicd to hu room , but it was necessary 
to keep a kindly watch over him, as there was danger of his 
niuA mg off to chapel as soon ns he heard the distant notes of the 
organ. The evening of the new y( ar w as alw ays a happy season 
with him, when the 'general lumniutiion ot saints' w.i8 
enjoyed at Surrey chapel He was once (oulliied with inflamed 
eyes, which were hound up He must iiluetniith consented to 
remain at home Just ns the people were aiipro.icliiitg the table 
of the Lord, the vcnenihlc man made Ins apiieiir mee He had 
on I largo blue cloak, and lind aituajly, though bhudiuldcd, 
to and his way front the house into llic chapel alone. The (x- 
eitement produced by his appiarHiue (aunot be dcicnbcd 
lucre was one burst of affcaioiiate feeling, whin the ]icnplc 
saw their beloied pastor preiisiug tow aids lliu coiuniuiihm table, 
while the ofliciating miiiutcrb weie urging him to ntirc Jn 
thu midst of this scene he was heard loudly cxilainiiiig, ' My 
dear people, they won’t Jet me say one word to you ' Jle then 
pronounced a brict hut touching hciiedlcolon upon them, and 
retired from the t hapcl 

“ On another occasion he left London to advocate the claims 
of Christian Missions He had licen much indisposed, and bis 
friends thought it rather imprudent tliat he should engage in 
such duties. He, however, proniiHcd to be biicf in his sermons, 
and n friend who travelled with him kindly undertook to check 
him whep he louiid him forgetting his promised limits At 
L( eda the venerable man addressed ii great multitude in the 
cloth hall. Ho was excited by the scene, and liccame inatten- 
tue to the gentle admonitions which he Aceivedhy a pull at )i» 
coat tail At length he told the jieople what he lisd promised, 

* and hfl^ ins brother bad been pulling him by t lie coat 

‘ Never mind,' he added, ' let ns have another pull, a strong 
I>ull, and a pull altogether, and who knows hut wh.it thu decil’s 
throne may fall fhtm some )ioor sinner’s heart ' 

" ^fr Hill would ocrationally very frankly tell the feelings of 
Ins mind as to his labours in tlic sanctuary He said, ‘ Wlien 1 
tun in the pulpit 1 think no one preaches so badly, hut when I 
am out of It, then I think fltat no one preaches so well ’ Thougli 
he would very ofxm say that he wished he rould seu ills suc- 
cessor, that he might give up tho work, yet no ono licllcved 
tint he would ever retire from it until he was called Into an- 
other' world. Fur sovcral years ho was obliged to sit while 
preaching,— and he was in the pulpit urging his people to 'he 
steadfast and unniuvahle, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord,’ only nine da)s before he was called to his eternal re- 
ward."— (pp. 222—226.) 

A letter addressed by Mr. Hill to n minister who 
bad retired from liis public woik, and, as Mr. Hill 
bCt nied to suspert, wiihout a juatiiiable reason, is too 
lavourubU' a siioi'uneu of the tine apostolic spirit which 


he cberiahed, to be omitted, even in the flli{^test notice 
of his life^and labours. 

This faithful epistio is followed by two others, to 
the same individual. The close of the last, with Mr. 
Jones’s pertinent remark and allusion, we oiuit in- 
sert.-/ 

I " Buney Chapel, March, 1830. 

" My dear Friend. 

" 1 li\ e been under the neeesaity of writiag to Mr. , 

respecting the wants of your people, which are painfully urgent, 
by your having altogether given up that saored office to which 
you weie solemnly designated by tlic imjiosition of liands. 1 
fully supposed you only wanted a helpmate in the work, and 
that you would sooner resign your life than resign on office 
which you never should have undertaken, unless It had been 
your detormiitation to die as a deVoted servant In the sacred 
work A truly devoted minister, 1 think, would be inclined to 
ss), let me rather he shut up in niy lofliii, than shut out of 
till pulpit. Old, very old, as I am, yet still 1 trust 1 Imd it not 
less my privilege than iny duty, to dedicate the very last of iiiy 
ducliiiuig slrengtli to His, glory, in the accomplishment oJ the 
sacred work Should .i physicinn tell me that my life may 
be ill danger if 1 continue to preach, — I will answer him, 

' Neither count 1 my life dear unto myself, so that J may fliibli 
my course with yoy, and the ministry which I have received of 
the toird Jesus,* o testify the Oospel of the grace of Ood ’ So 
said Paul, so says poor old Rowland Hill, and would to God my 

fnend may bt cn.il>led to say the same 'J'lioiigh I hope I 

btiall Im‘ disapiiointcd, yet 1 have my fc.irs, that as 1 may not see 

you .It Mr 's, so a call upon you under prismt circum- 

(■tiiiiccs may prove painful to us both Oh, w hat ,i mercy to he 
truly blest witli a dedicated and devoted spirit, while it is must 
truly pleasant to meet such fnends on every Dcc.ision There 
arc some ten that keep going forwards, there are others who 
stand still, and there is a third class tliul arc going hackwards. 
How preferable is de.ilh to a stale like tbiirs' How h.'ip}iy 
shall 1 lie on my Joiiriu y, to find that niy friend, thiough sinric 
coiiKtituliunal timidity, has only made a hiiU, that he mav aid r- 
wards make a more firm and steady march in the sacred warfaic, 
ill which, as a mimster, he Is most solcumly engaged Oh, tl.,it 
at all times 1 may he enabled to subscribe niysclf vuur most 
faithful and affectionate JvUmo^labourer in the vineyard uf thu 
eicrlasting Gostiul of Christ, 

“H liTtl. ’’ 

" Rut you tcli me of your constitutional weakness,— griinti d, 
that some there arc of robust and athletic ronstitulioiis in upyicar- 
amc, but an* not so in reality, but surely you arc not so dis' ascil 
and debiUtated, at least it appeared so to us, that sullicieiit 
strength w.is nor Icftyou, so as to < liable you occ.isioiialh to drop 
a short word of exhortation Irom the puljilt, or imumg the Lord s 
more immudiatc people, at the solemn time ol your cnmmuntoii 
noi luuida short but solemn word of prayer have been moro 
injurious to you in the huusi ot God, than in your own dwill- 
iiig,— nor would it hnv e been a gn .iter exertion to have eiiLi red 
hilo occasional conversation with your rnmmuniciiiits , and iis 
you are by no muiiiiK ailv unced In age, you ait not to com hide 
tliHt your present weakness is to hist tor life if even iiiuch 
caution might h.ivc been ioutnl necessary, yet surely a re 
Juiquishmeiit of your oliico altogctbci is quite another story If 
all tlie physicians in the world wc re to tell me 1 must renoiini o 
ii'iy ministry on account of my increasing debility, and th.it such 
debility would me rensc till a sjicedy death would be the result, 

1 would keep my fee in my pocket, and labour till I died. 
Believe me to be, 

" Yours very Bintercly, 

“J1 lliti.’’ 

“ These letters will remind tho reader of tlic remarks of tho 
immortal Wkiteneld, the beloved friend ol Mr Hill ‘ 1 am now 
brought to the sliort allowance of jircaclimg but once a day, iinrl 
thrice on a Sunday Ono phyaiilaii prescribes n perpelnat 
Muter, but 1 have found perjutuai pieaehmg to be a better 
remedy, — when tills great catholicoii liiils, it is over witli iiiu ’ " 

— (pp 232, 233.) 

The sixth chapter of this Memoir is devuteil to nii 
exliibition of Mr. Hill’a tidelily and bucccsb ns a 
minister. Hia views were evangelical, in the noblest 
and best sense in which that tcim can be employed. 
The Church of England cannot boast of a divine more 
sound and accurate iii liis theological opinions, or whose 
preaching had a more direct tendency to produce the 
happiest practical results. 

"True religion " he observes, “ is doctrinal, experimental, and 
practical If we possessed only doctrinal religion, it w oiild lead 
to antiiioniianisni , if only expcriinciital, to oiithusiasm, if only 
prartlLul, to pharisaisni therefore, it wo would be partakers 
of the religion of Jesus, all three must be united, we must not 
aUeinpl to separate them.”*— (p. 2ib ) 

* SeehU Declaration of Faith, ohap. zi. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL Of A NERVOUS MAN.-N 0 . II. 


Tdt. 2. — My great toe fomented with poppy- 
beads, fourteen hours. All said nothing filed it; 
but as 1 had a dream tliat my great toe was 
nibbled by^a rat, in bed, could not belieyc Mrs. 
N., nor the children and servants. Observed 
Crow (the pet spaniel belonging to my wife) 
looked amazed, wanted to lick the toe ; on which, 
as it felt chill, and looked flabby, 1 ordered the 
leech woman to put* ten leeches. Went to bed 
at two o’clock the next morning, but did not 
sleep; for the great toe seemed to fill every 
place. 1 saw great toes of aR sizes, some spinning 
round, others racing together; some shooting up 
into the air, and others falling down ; and where- 
cver my eyes turned, I thought I*!>aw my great 
toe, to which many of the others paid a sort of 
huinnge. Felt somewhat pleased at that. 

Fth, 3. — Had the toe poulticed with linseed ; 
kept up the foot all day ; ordered two pairs of 
erutchcH — one black, for the house, the other 
muiioguny, to go to church with on Sunday. 
N.lk Ordered the mahogany ones to have painted 
on thorn, in gilt letters, “ Cursed be he that 
eauseth the lame to go out of his way.” Studied 
.'uiatomy of th<> foot, that I might give scientific 
unsw'crs to those who inquired after my toe. 

rote down about twenty different answers to 
(juestions that I supposed might be asked. 
Scorned to send for the doctor, believing they 
were all quacks : for as women formerly practised 
the art of medicine, when our forefathers were 
such jirodigies of valour and physical strength, 
thought the doctors the cause of many diseases 
which they undertook to euro. 

Vib. 4th. — Rose at three o’elock, ordered the 
servants to gut up and breakfast at five, after the 
good old fashion. Servants gave me notice to 
quit. Oidercd dinner at ten o’clock, a.m. Put 
U]) all the plate in the iron clicst , sent out the 
mail to buy three dozen of wooden spoons ; pro- 
])osed to Mrs. N. to abolisli the use of forks, as 
a modem innovation, because they looked finical, 
and, niui cover, seldom got well cleaiu'd. About 
two o’clock Mrs. N. had tea, when Mr. 11. (our 
clergyman) and his wife, called to take a friendly 
dinner with ns, as we had been used to dine at 
tliree o’clock. Mr. and Mrs. R. much sui prised. 
Mrs. R. had tea with ray wife , while Mr. R. held 
a long and learned dispute with me about sin- 
gularity. Poor man ! he is a conforiiiisl to the 
world. 

5th. — Received letters from Hull, con- 
taining terms fora voyage to the Whale Fishery: 
sums, 100 guineas for self, and 170 if a man 
servant with me. Ordered Joseph to pack up, 
ready to sail on the lOth instant. Laid out 
407. lOi’, lOff. in suitable clotbing, and got 
four folio manuscript volumes, ready to continue 
the journal, and three quarts of ink. Sent for > 

No. 30. July 2 C, 1837.->2f7.j Voi. i. I 


Mr. Rest to teach me how to sketch, as I con- 
templated publication* of my travels, in a hand- 
some quarto, w'lth plates. Wrote to a publisher 
in London. 

Feh, 6 th. — Seven letters from friends came 
this morning; burnt thcirr all, as they tried to 
dissuade me from my journey. Answered none 
of them, as it does not become a man to be 
warped from his purpose. Mrs. N. in tears all 
day, ayd the children very low ; but thought it 
necessary for my health, and I felt that the 
world ought to know more about North Pole 
subjects. Had my crutches packed up carefully 
lest the toe should relapse, for it had certainly 
become better. 

Feb> 7th. — Wh^n I awoke, felt as if my head 
had grown so large tliut I coftld never liilt it up 
without help. Would have Mrs. N. get up at 
five o’clock, to make room for my head, which I 
^thought was enlarging, and would want all the 
bed. At eight o’clock, James announced break- 
fast, but 1 could not get through the door. 
Ordered Joseph therefore to take out the sash, 
and let me dow'n by a ladder. 1 thus got down 
into the yard, my head just clearing the jambs* 
but, alas! could not got in at tlie house door. 
Took out anotlicr sash ; and not having foreseen 
such a calamity, abandoned the voyage, which 
pleased Mrs. N. greatly. N.B, Returned the 
same way to bed. 

Feb, 8 th. — Awoke by a tickling of the nose ; 
believed it to be a carbuncle. Searchedt the 
medical books, and sent for tlie Icech-w'oman, 
who applied twelve of Nature’s physicians. 
Searched the medical books again! but the 
abominably unintelligible stuff which the physi- 
cians call teclgncal language confounded me. 
Had a poultice to my nose, and read Aristotle 
and ** Boelius Cvtisolatioite Philosaphta:,” 
their depth, and pitied the shallow scholarshi]) of 
modern times. Begun a translation of the futlu'rn, 
which 1 possess in about one hundred amhtweiity- 
fnur folio volumes, which 1 propose to pubhsli, 
with notes, in a hundred octavos, for tljg benefit 
of youth. Wrote to Mr. M., and drew up a pio-* 
spectus. 

~Fcl>, 9 til.— As I was gaping, at brcnl^fiist 
time, thought my jaw was locked ; wife and all 
about said it was not, but w’os sure they were 
wrong. Could speak, however, anc^ sent lor tiie 
Icech-woman, who seemed alarmed, desired ho 
sec my toe, and shook her head. 1 fainted ; and 
v\1ieii I rcvheiJ, Sarah was bathing my head in 
cold w’ater, and tlie quack doctor (an M.D. 
though) was sitting with the family at breakfast, 
talking about my 83 'steins of government for the 
d.iy , — before, 1 had made seventeen new lorins, 
\hich 1 had icad to the family. Doctor ordered 
10 tc:i, and to go out; but my head was too 
2 11 
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large to get out oonveniently, and as my toe felt 
singular, and Joseph rrould not carry the crutolies, 
could not go. 

Feb. 10 th.— Awoke very cold; had a pam in 
my teeth ; sent fur the dnitist, who drew three, 
and lanced the others, and ordered me to keep 
comfortably warm. Drew out a plan of a treatise 
on the teeth, founded on new principles; and 
another, to show the! connexion between gal- 
vanism and theology. Counted the title pages 
of projected works to be finisiied by me, and 
found them fltty-four. Towards evening Iiad a 
tmncei in '?^hich my wife appeared to be. nmlti- 
plied into ten or twelve forms, and instead of 
eight children, there appeared to be about eighty 
or niiiety in the room* and every thing else about 
me seemed to be tenfoldod. Proposed to fast 
to-morrow, and to inquire into the moral design 
of thw marvel. 

Feb. Hlh. — Rose at three a.m., and then 
drew out a plan for the morning study, as a pre- 
parative for inquiring into the design of the afore- 
said trance. Plan was 


1 . Natuto of licing. 

2. metaphyBios. 

3. CorpuBcIca. 

4. Organic laws. 

5. Mental ngcncici. 


7. MinicloB. 

0. Drcani'* 

9. Second siglit. 

10. PiveentimeiiU. 

11. lilcaluy. 


0. Supoinatuml inlorvcnlion. 12. S}Tul)olical truth. 


Ate a idscult at ten, and drank a glass of cold 
water, and then spent tiie rest of the day, in the 
investigation, and concluded that tiie vision 
meant that all tilings arc of ten times mure con- 
sequence tiian tliey are thought to be. Felt cum- 
fort3d, read the communion service, and tiiought 
of entering the church. 


Feb. 12th.— Made a new will; counted tlio 
wooden spoons, found only six left; left off 
garters, because they promote white swellings , 
shaved off my eyebrows, because apt to catcli the 
caudle, /bountod my teeth, and made a model of 
a new pair of wings, to fly with. Thought if I 
could iinly substitute a whale muscle for the 
pectoral musclo of the birds, could reach the 
moon. Wrote to Hull, to get about twenty ^anis 
of that material, by the earliest opportunity. 
Received a letter offering me the presidency 4>f 

. Declined it, os my toe might not bear 

the climate, and supposed my head would en- 
large again on shipboard, and tiien all would b(' 
lost. “ 

/bft. 13th.— Turned all my servants away, 
and wrote to Loudon for a French cook, and to 
Bristol, for a ‘"higger boy,” to wait; experimented 
about the longitude and universal motion , iruuh* 
three new discoveries, one being an automat(m 
image, to go on errands, for which 1 have takcMi 
out a patent, as I am weary of those worms of 
life, the servant tribe. Fancied I was descended 
from William the third : .sent to the Heralds’ 
Office, to search. Thought candles likely to 
bruig on the gufla Serena^ so would not have 
any bui’ut, and ordered the chandler to send no 
more. N.B. My wife and Sar.xh look very ill, 
must be examined to-morrow by the leeeli- 
woinan; think they have a complaint in the 
kidiie 5 ’s. Before I went to bed, felt as if 1 should 
burst ; read the medical books, concluded 1 was 
dropsical, and thought 1 would let the water out 
of my leg with my penknife, but when 1 tried 
It only bled, which frightened my wife, who sent 
for the doctor, but I would not see the rogue.* 


THE LAMENT OF THE CAPTIVE JEWS. 


It was the golden sunset hour, 

When evening breathes her sigh, 

And day’s last fingeffng glance was thrown 
On the deep emblavon’d sky. 

In Babel’s bright and flowery vales. 

Where the murmuring waters stray’d, 

Wo-met— a moumftd captive hand — 

In the willows’ lonely shade. 

The brows of Jndali’s maids were pale, 

I And dim was their downcats eye, 

Wlicn, as memory mused on tiie vanish'd days, 
The dreams of years past by* 

Wc wejtt fer Salem's balmier groves, 

For Zion’s sacred shade. 

Where our futhem bent with holy awe, 

And their solemn ofTcrings paid. 

High dn the drooping houghs we hung 
Our harps of mournfhl song ; 

No trembling hand to wake their voice, 

The wild chords swept along. 

But the whispering zephyr kissed the strings, 
And their music murmur’d low, 


And as the light-winged breezes pass’d 
They bore our plaint of woe. 

The^ osk a song in a stranger’s land, 

When our home it> far away ; 

For mirth, when Uie dreams ut joy oie fled, 
Aud the flowers of hope decay. 

How hliall the song of joy be sung 
Where Baal’s temples use, 

Where the pining heart, in a strangcr-scenr, 

In its lonely sadness dies ? 

Loud of our homes ! where once the voice 
Of the mighty dead was heard, 

Where the holy breath of the heavenly gale 
The prophet’s spirit stirred I 

Ne’er to thy vales may the captive come 
At evening’s placid hour, 

And waken the music of other days 
In the radiant sunlit bower. 

In vain, in vain, does his trembling heart 
For the groves of Salem sigh ; 

Still must he wear th’ oppressor’s chain, 

And sad and lonely die. T. W. Ai 
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SCIENCE. 


Ths object of the association is contained in 
its title ; it is the advancement of science. Our 
object is not literature, though we have many 
literary associates, and thouj^j^e hail and love 
as brethren those who are ell^lged in gxpressly 
literary pursuits, and who are either themselves 
the living ornaments of our land’s language, or 
else make known to us tiie literary treasures of 
other languages, and lands, and times. Our object 
is not religion in any special sense, though re* 
sped for religious things and religious men has 
always marked these meetings ; and though we 
are all bound together liy that great tie of 
brotherhood which unites the wliole human 
family as children of one Father, who is in 
heaven. Still less is our object }tolitics, though 
wc are not lucre citiaens of the world, but are 
essentially a British Association of fellow-sub- 
jects and of fcllow-countrynion, who give, how- 
ever, glad cordial welcome to those our visitors 
who come to us from foreign countries, and 
tliaiikfully accept their aid to acromplisli our 
common purpose. That common purpose, — that 
object fur which Englishmen and liishinen and 
Scotchmen have banded themselves together in 
this colossal association, to which tiie ryes of the 
whole world have not disdained to turn, and to 
see which, and to raise it higher still, illustrious 
men from foreign lands have come, — is si icncb ; 
the acceleration of scientific discoveries, the 
diffusion of scientific influences. 

And if It be inquired, how is tliis aim to be 
accomplished, and through what means, and by 
what instruments and process wc as a body hope 
to forward science , the answer biicfly is, that 
tills great thing is to be done by us through the 
agency of the social spirit, and through the 
means, and instruments, and process wliich are 
contained m the operation of that spirit. We 
meet, we speak, wc feel together now, that we 
nmy afterwatds the better think, and act, and feci 
alone. The excitement with which this air is 
fillcfl will not pass at once away; the influences 
that are imw among us will not, we trust, be 
transient, but abiding ; those influences will be 
witli us lung — let us hope that they will never 
leave ns ; tliat they will cheer, they will animate 
us still when this brilliant week is over ; they 
will go with us to our separate abodes, will at- 
tend us on our separate journeys ; and whether 
the mathematician’s study, or the astronomer’s 
observatory, or the chemist’s laboratory, or some 
ricii distant meadow, unexplored as yet by botanists, 
or some untrodden mountain-top, or any of the 
other haunts, and homes, and oracular places of 
science, be our allotted place of labour till we meet 
togetiier again, 1 am persuaded that tliose in- 
fluences will operate upon us all, — that we shall 
all remember this our present meeting, and look 
forw'ard with joyful expectation to our next re- 


assembling, and by the recollection and by the 
hope, be stimulated and suppqrted. It is true, that 
it Is the individual roan who thinks and who dis- 
covers; not any aggregate or mass of men. Each 
mathematician for himself, and not any one for any 
other, not even all for one, must tread the more 
than royal road which leads to the palace and 
sanctuary of mathematical truth. Each, for him- 
self, in his own personal being, must awaken and 
call forth to mental view the original intuitions 
of tuqc and space; must meditafft himself on 
those eteriAl forms, and follow for himself tliat 
linked chain of thought which leads, from prin- 
ciples inherent in the child and the peasant, from 
the simplest notions and marks of temporal ami 
local site, from the questions when and where, 
to results so variod, so remote, and seemingly so 
inaccessible, tliat the matlidinaticul intellect of 
full grown and fully cultivated man cannot reach 
and pass them without wonder and something of 
awe. Astronomers, again, if they would be more 
than mere artizons, must be more or less inatlic- 
maticians, and must separately study the mathe- 
matical grounds of their science; and although 
in this, as in every other physical science, in 
every science which rests partly on the observiv* 
tioii of nature, and not solely on the mind of 
man, a faith in testimony is required, that the 
human race may not be stationary, and that the 
accumulated treasures of one man, or of one 
generation of men, may not be lost to another ; 
yet, even here too, the individual must act, and 
must stamp on his own mental possessioiii^ the 
impress of his own individuality. The humblest 
student of astronomy, or of any other physical 
science, if he is to profit at oU by Ins study, 
must in some degree go over for himself, in his 
own mind, if i^t in part with the aid of his own 
observation and experiment, that process of in- 
duction which leads from familiar focts to obvious 
laws, then to the observation of facts mure re- 
mote, and to the discovery of laws of higher 
orders. And if even this *tudg be a personal 
act, much more must that discovery have been 
individual. ^ 

Indiiddual energy, individual patiencej,* indi- 
vidual genius, have all been needed to tear fold 
after fold away, which hung before the shriqp of 
nature; to penetrate gloom after gloom, into 
those Delphic depths, and force the reluctant 
Sibyl to utter her oracular responses. Or if 
we look from nature up to nature’s Go(^ wc 
may remember that it is written — *' Great are 
the works of the Lord, sought out of all those 
who have pleasure therein.” But recognising in 
the fullest manner the necessity for private 
exertion, and the ultimate connexion of every 
human act and human thought with the persontd 
being of man, wc must never forget that the 
social feelings make up a large and powerful 

2 H 2 
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part of that complex an<l multiform being. Hie 
affections act upon the intellect, the heart upon 
the head. In the very silence and solitude ‘of 
its meditations, still genius is essentially sympa> 
thetic; is sensitive to influences from without, 
and fain would spread itself abroad, and embrace 
the whole circle of humanity, with the strength 
of a world-grasping love. For fame, it has been 
truly said, is love disguised. The desire of fame 
is a form of the yearning after love; and the 
admiration which rewards that desire, is a glori- 
fied form of that familiar and every day love 
which joins *us in common life to the friends 
whom we esteem. And if we can' imagine a 
desire of excellence for its own sake, and can so 
raise ourselves above (well if we do not in the 
effort sink ourselves below) the common level of 
humanity, as to account the aspiration after fame 
only “ the last infirmity of noble minds,” it will 
still be true that in*the greatest number of cases, 
and of the highest quality, 

“ Fame is tbo spur tbc clear spirit dotli raise, 

To scorn delights, and live luboiious days.'* 

Tliat mysterious joy-rincoraprehensible if man 
were wholly mortal — ^w^ich accompanies the hope 
of influencing unborn generations ; that rapture, 
sblemu and sublime, with which a human mind, 
possessing or possessed by some great truth, 
sees in prophetic vision that truth acknowledged 
by mankind, and itself long ages afterward 
remembered and associated therewith, as its 
interpreter and minister, and • sharing in the 
offering duly paid of honour and of love, till it 
becoftics a power upon the earth, and fills the 
world with felt or hidden ii^nence , that joy 
which thrills most deeply tlitf,*mind', the most 
coiilcinptuou'! of mere ephemeral reputation, and 
men who care the least for common marks of 
popular applause or outward dignity— does it 


not show, by the revival, in another form, of an 
instinct soeiningiy extinguished, how deeply man 
desires, in intellectual things themselves, the 
sympathy of man? If then tlie ascettes of 
science— if those who seem to shut themselves 
up in their own agnate cells, and to disdain or 
to denycthemsel^r the ordinary commerce of 
humanity — are found, after all, to be thus in- 
fluenced by the social sptriU wc can have little 
hesitation in pronouncing, that to the operation 
of this spirit must largely be ascribed the labours 
of ordinary minds ; of those who do not even 
affect or seem to shun the commerce of tiicir 
kind ; who accept gladly, and with acknowledged 
joy, all present and outward marks of admiration 
or of sympathy, and who arc willing, and confess 
themselves to he so, to do much for immediate 
reward, or speVdy, though peristiing, reputation. 
Look where we will, from the liighest and most 
solitary sage, who ever desired the propagation 
of his own memory, and committed his lonely 
labours to the world, in full assurance ttiat au 
age would come, when that memory would not 
willingly he let to die, liowii to the huiidilcst 
labourer who was over content to co-operate out- 
wardly and siibordinately with others, and hoped 
for nothing more tlmn present and visible recom- 
pence, we still perceive tiu* operation of that 
social spirit, that deep instinctive yearning after 
sympathy, to use the power, (and if it may i>o 
done,) to guide tlie influences of wdiich, this 
British Association was formed. Tlius much 1 
tlioiiglit tiiat I might properly premise, on the 
social spirit in general, and its mliueiiee upon 
tlie intellect of man ; since that is the very bond, 
the great and ultimate reason ot tliis and all 
other similar associations and companies of 
studious men. — {From Sir W. It. Huinilton's 
Address, delivered ul the Jij'lh mceiuoj of the 
Biilish Association, held at Dublin 186j.) 


IMPOSITION DETECTED. 


[The following nnuttiag paragrapfi is pvlrac'tc»l from 
nil inltiCHliiig volume juitpuhtiBhod hj Lieutenant Bacon, 
cull lied, “h’lrBt ImprMMions and Studios from Natmo iii 
j]nulo4i.u»*3 

Amono the lower orders of natives it is no 
unodiTimoii thing to find men who cun counter- 
feit so skilfully tlie semblance of death, as to 
deceive cvcii^a medical man, until the hand is 
uppiicd either to the heart or pulse; these men 
arc froqueiitly at very great pains to acquire this 
faculty, and practise it for many purposes. It 
st:ive> sometimes as a means of concealment, 
but more frequently it is made available for the 
purpose of imposition. 

The imitator of dcatli is laid upon a ihaipaht, 
or light native bed, and I'cmg p-nr.tod as if 
covered with wounds and bnusos, lie i . earned, 
ill a state of complete nudity, to the lioiisc of an 


European magistrate, or other civil functionarj' , 
here a pitiable story it related of fiis hav mg been 
murdered in some* remote village, and, with bittei 
tears and laineiitatious, the magistrate is entreateil 
to send officers to make official investigation of 
the case, and, if possible, to bring tlie perpe- 
trators to an expiation of the outrage. In the 
meantime, tlie friends of the unfortunate mur- 
dered man, liaving excited the compassionate 
interest of the Englislimaii, or of some of the 
inmates of his house, solicit a gratuity for defray- 
ing the expenses of the funeral, for wiiicli they 
aver that they have no means ; and if the trick 
be new to tlie liclioldcis, an ample shower of 
donations will most likely be nfi'orded to the poor 
bereaved crc.itnies. The moment their object 
IS secured, the sorrowing family withdraw, carry- 
ing with them the co-jise of their deceased rela- 
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live, who, as soon as he is out of sight of the 
house where tlic imposition has been practised, 
returns to the mortal world, and again coiide- 
scctids to make use of his limbs, taking care to 
appropriate an adequate share of the bounty 
which his ingenuity has purchased. Having 
then cleansed himself from his stains |ind arti- 
ficial wounds, the whole party disperse, to avoid 
apprehension when the fraud is detected. 

1 was once staying at the house of a civilian 
when one of his servants came in and reported 
that a murdered man had been brought to the 
door by a party of his friends, in the manner 
related above; he intimated at the same time 
that, from the appearanc6 of the strangers, he 
was suspicious of their statement, and believed 
the dead man to be a counterfeit. We went 
out and found a squalid-looking ebrpse, with two 
or three wounds upon the chest, and with many 
murks of violence about other parts of the 
person. 

The bed upon which the body lay extended 
was placed upon the ground, and all around it 
s«|nattcd tlio relatives and friends who owned 
it, howling, screaming, and groaning with a 
toucliing emphasis, which would iiave excited 
the sympathy of the most obdurate. My friend 
approached to examine the body, but was as- 
sailed with a thousand importunities not to 
pollute the corpse lieforc the rites of sepulture 
liad been performed. He therefore refrained 
fiotn touching the body with his hand; but re- 
iiuirkiiig to the people that wood could not defile 
it, he stuck the shaip end of liis billiard cue — 
which he hud in hi& hand — into the side of the 


supposed corpse. This evidently disconcerted 
thQ surrounding throng ; but as the body show cd 
no signs of animation, or any fear of inclining 
a repetitiqp of the test just ^inflicted, we began 
to think that the sq^pi''ion of the chupprassi 
had been unfounded. The blow was repeated 
with increased force, and until the sharp point 
of the cue penetrated the flesh between the ribs. 
A very slight quiver oft the muscles, and an 
almost imperceptible movement of the head, dis- 
covered the cheat ; and my friend then told the 
people that they had better take the body to the 
hospital, for that life was not yet eiitinct. 

“Wa! vfa!” said they, “ why the man has 
been dead since cockcrow; how, therefore, can 
lie be alive now?” — an idiom quite os purely 
Uiiidostani as it may be thought Irish. 

“ Hring a teakettle of boiling water!” shouted 
the gentleman, tg the dismay of the family. 

“ Sir, great sir, what would you do with boil- 
ing water ? the man is dead.” 

“ Exactly so, my good friends ; and that is 
the reason that you arc all w'oeping and soi row- 
ful ?” 

“ What else, sir?’* 

“ Why, I am a great physician, and know 
how to bring such dead men as these to life.” 

The poor lellows begged hard that the boc^y 
might he spared ; but the kettle was brought, 
and still the dead man moved not, until a small 
quantity was poured upon his foot, when he 
houricod from his diorpahi^ and upsetting oik* 
half of his little brothers and cousins, fied like a 
spirit rather ttian uu earthly body. 


HAIR-BREAUTH ESCAPES.— No. VI. 

Mas. SVRNCICU SMITH. 


In the year 1H06 it w'as difficult to find, mcr 
the whole coiilinciit of Europe, a single comer 
winch afforded shelter against the despotism of 
the emperor,* when it was his pleasure to exer- 
cise it. Italy was in his power, Germany almost 
subjugated, and even as far as the steppes of 
Russia there was no place which could be said 
to secure a refuge to the proscribed. Venice 
was no longer the beautiful and voluptuous city 
where the only condition imposed upon her 
inhabitants was to be happy. Preiich domina- 
tion extended even to the Lion of Saint Mark. 
The " Code Napoleon ” punished the gondolier 
of the Bronta, and prohibited him from singing 
his barcaroles. 

There was at this period a vast number of 
foreigners in Venice. Tlie Marquis de Salvo, a 
Sicilian nobleman, then only twenty years of 
age, had quitted Sicily and Naples, and was 
* Napoleon. 


travelling in other parts of Italy, The marquis 
w'as, even at this early period of his life, distin- 
guished for his talents and knowledgi* of the 
w^orld ; and he was most cordially received by 
all the foreigners of rank then in Italy. Of this 
number was the Countess Attems, the daUghtdf 
of Baron Herbert, intcrnuncio from Austria to 
Constantinople. The countess was a most amiable 
woman, and her house was the resort of the best 
company in Venice. 

A younger sister of the countoss had arrived 
a short time previously from Germany, for the 
purpose of recovering her health ; this lady was 
Mrs. Spencer Smith, whose husband was the 
ambassador from England to Stuttgard. Mrs. 
Smith seldom quitted her apartment; but those 
who knew her declared that she was distin- 
guished for grace and beauty,— that her mental 
attainments wore of a very superior kind,— that 
I she spoke seven languages with perfect purity. 
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was an excellent musician, and was familiar with 
the literature of every language she spoke. ^All 
that the Marquis do Salvo heard respecting this 
young lady, rendered liim extremely ^csiroda to 
become acquainted witli Iwr. 

•• I wish much that you would introduce me 
to her,” said he to the Countess Attems ; “ pray 
do me this favour.” 

“ The Countess A items promised that she 
would ; but her sister was almost always ill. and 
never could be prevailed on to appear in the 
saloon of the countess. One day, however, 
Madame Attems wrote to the marquis tlje fol- 
lowing note, accompanied by the key of her box 
at the theatre San Samuel : — 

“ There is to be a new piece to*night, by the 
chevalier Guanni ; go, and 1 will present you to 
my sister ; she will be there.” 

ITie marquis would have *put off any ten 
engagements to haVe accepted this ; accordingly, 
before the appointed hour, he was seated in the 
box of the Countess Attems, who, on her arrival, 
w as accompanied by a young lady whoso deli- 
cate and elegant figure, fair and transparent 
complexion, light hair, and graceful di'portinent, 
rendered her, in the eyes of the marquis, one 
of the most beautiful creatures he had ever be- 
held. Her remarks on the performance evinced 
a penetration and a tact which led the Marquis 
de Salvo to observe, that she was as conversant 
with the Italian language as any of the best- 
educated Florentines. 

“ 1 claim no merit for that,” replied she, ** be- 
cause 1 am passionately fund of Italian litera- 
ture” 

The marquis retired, delighted with the even- 
ing he had spent, and happy in the hope of 
improving his acquaintance will) so charming a 
person. When he followed her into prii,ite life, 
w'heu he saw her as the niotlier of a family, 
engaged in superintending the education of her 
two sons, Sidney and Edward, then the mar- 
quis joined to this admiration a feeling of venera- 
tion and profound respect, which nothing could 
eradicafe. 

Shortly after the Marquis de Salvo’s introduc- 
,,tion^to , Mrs. Smith, General Lauriston, one of 
Napoleon’s aides-de-camp arrived in Venice, to 
exercise the functions of governor. Monsieur 
Delia Garde then filled the post of director- 
general of the police. One night the Marquis 
de Salvo went to pay a visit to the Countess 
Attems, he *fouiid her drawing-room deserted ; 
a&tonished at this solitude, lie inquired the cause 
of it, and was informed that Monsieur De la 
Garde liad that evening sent an invitation to Mrs. 
Spencer Smith, requesting her to call on him next 
morning at his of&ce. This form of proceeding, 
so little in accordance vtith the usual habits of 
MoDBleur De la Garde, whose politeness of man- 
ners is well known, alarmed the friends of Mrs. 
Spehcei Smith. The effect of this invitation, 


which Mrs. Smith in her frankness had thought- 
lessly made known, was a signal for every one 
to desert her, as a person whose society it was 
almost dangerous to frequent, since she had 
coinc under the attention of the director-general 
of the police of Venice, 'fbe Marquis de Salvo 
was exafiperated at this desertion of Mrs. Smith. 
He was then young, and he possessed a mind 
attuned to every noble and generous feeling. 
He offered to escort Mrs. Smith, the following 
morning, to the office of Monsieur de la Garde ; 
she accepted the offer with thankfulness, and the 
next day, at eleven o’clock, he was before the 
palace of the Countess Attems witii his gondo- 
lier, to conduct the la-dy to her mysterious and 
annoying interview. The director-general of 
the police received Mrs. Spencer Smith with 
every mark of respect and attention. He per- 
ceived site was greatly alarmed, and endeavoured 
to persuade her that the business was notlung 
of a serious nature. “ Do not regard this aftair 
with too murh anxiety,” said he, “ 1 am con- 
vinced It has originated in some mistake ; you 
need only be prudent. Perhaps you see too 
much company at the house of your sister. It 
IS necessary that 1 should lull the suspicious 
which your name may have excited in Paris, by 
the assurance of a great reserve m your eonduet, 
li you would be guided by me, 1 would suggest 
the propriety of your quitting Venice. This is 
a maritime city; there are many foreigners here. 

I think you liad better reside in some other part 
of Italy. Hire a house near Padua. Your sister 
can go to visit you there; and all this will be 
much for the better.” 

Mrs. Smith, delighted to find that tins dreaded 
interview liad terminated tiiiis imppily, assured 
M, De la Garde tliat, within tlirce days, she 
would follow his advict*. Having taken l(‘dve 
of him, she proceeded to console her sister, who 
awaited her return with impatience. 

On the following evening, as the family were 
grouped around Mrs. Smith and the marquis, 
whilst they wore singing barcaroles, to wliich 
the mariners of the Lido responded, a great 
uproar was heard on the staircase of the palace : 
this was was caused by four gendarmes, and a 
brigadier at their head, who communicated to 
Mrs. Smith that she must be a prisoner in her 
own apartment, and that they were desired to 
guard her there. 

On hearing tliis order, not only discourteous 
as applied to a female, but barbarous in its exo< 
cution, and revoltuig under all its forms, the 
family of the Countess Attems were panic-struck. 
The fair prisoner evinced an extraordinary share 
of courage at tins trying juncture, and supported 
the fortitude of her sister. Though she felt 
anxiety for herself, still she appeared to have no 
other fear than that of being a source of inquie- 
tude to Count Attems and her aistw. As to the 
Marquis de Salvo, he left the palace of Madame 
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Attems in deep distress of mind. Early on the 
following morning he waited on M. De la Garde 
to inquire the cause ot the severe measure 
adopted against Mrs. Spencer Smith. He became 
very uneasy on observing that M. De la Garde’s 
manner was different from what it had been on 
the preceding day. He was embarrassed, a 
appeared desirous of concealing some unpleasant 
secret. At length, however, he determined to 
speak out, for his silence tended, in some degree, 
to involve him in the odium of this affair. “ I 
must inform you,” *said he to the Marquis de 
Salvo, “ that yesterday, after 1 had spoken to you 
.111(1 Mrs. Spencer Smith, a courier brought me 
fi esh instrnetions, not from*tho viceroy, not from 
the minister, hut from the cabinet of the emperor 
himself. 'I'liese orders are severe. l)oiibtle.ss 
the ('inperor has the most urgeirt motives for 
acting thus ; and, in truth,” 

“ 111 the name of heaven, what are the ordeis 
you ha\e leoeived ?” exclaimed the marquis, in 
c\idcnt alarm. 

M De la G-irde hesitated for a moment, and 
llien proceeded in an under tone — “ The older 
vnIi'cIi I lidve received, and which is also ad- 
(liessed to Geneial Laiinston, hears a foimal j 
iii;niietion to remove Mrs. Sjtencei Smith from ! 
sue iity of Venice, with a strong escort of geti- | 
d.miM's, and to eomluet lier to Milan. She is to 
be first interrogated tliero by his imiieri.il high- 
ness the \ieer(ij% and afterwards conveyed to 
France, where it is prohahlo slie will be iinpri' 
soiled m the citadel of Valenciennes.” 

The inaripiis hero uttered an exclamation. 

“ Silence,” continued M. Dc la Garde, “ for 
olherwi.se yon will but endanger yourself, with- 
out henefitiiig the lady. I have told you thus 
much Ijccause you are a friend of the family, and 
to enable you to communicate tlie iiitelligenee 
to tlieni, mitigated by the sjinpathy of friemi- 
ship. Mrs. Spencer Smith mii.st depart hence 
III six or seven days. She may travel as slowly 
as her health requires. Be assured it is painful 
to me to have to execute this mission ; but you 
must be aware that my duty must be my first 
cmisuleiation.” 

“ But what reason can be adduced for this ?” 
exclaimed the Marquis de Salvo. 

“I know not,” resumed M. De la Garde; 

“ nevertheless,” added he, “ I believe 1 may tell 
you, that the name of Smith is probably one cause 
of the severity which is shown towards this lady. 
You know she is the sister-in-law of Sir Sidney 
Smith, of St. Jean d’Acre, and the wife of Mr. 
Spencer Smith, the ambassador from England to 
Stuttgard. Recollect the affair of Drake, and 
you will then have a key to circumstances which 
appear mysterious.” 

The Marquis de Salvo left the director-general, 
distressed at the fate of Mrs. Smith. The state 
of his feelings would not permit him, at that 
moment, to call on the Countess Attems. He 


found his way to the Lido, and endeavoured, by 
exe/cise and reflection, to calm his agitation. 
He fonned many plans, but they were all unde- 
termined and lague. 

Since he hud bccctfne acquainted with Mrs. 
Smith, he liad discovered that she possessed a 
degree of strength of mind equal to her talents; 
hut she was m a feeble state of health, and how 
could she be expected to 4)ear the violent shock 
of learuing that she — a young female of three 
and twenty years of age, up to that moment 
happy, surrounded by the attention.s and the 
homage of all who knew her— she, Mrs. Spencer 
Smith, was ft stcite criminal, threatened with a 
captivity not only severe, but perhaps eternal ? 
The marquis shuddered at the thougiit of raising 
even a comer of that veil which concealed from 
the unfortunate lady so terrible a perspective ; 
nevertheless, he rgsolved upon fulfilling his task. 

“ Doubtless, madam,” sairi»he to Mrs. Smith, 
“ you are placed in a situation of great difficulty ; 
but I will save you. Do not give way to grief , 

I will attend you on your journey, and even 
^hoiigh 1 should perish, I will secure your 
escape.” 

Mrs. Smith raised her eyes to the marquis, 
whose handsome countenance was animated by 
an expression accordant with his ardent feeling^ 

“ I cannot accept your generous offer,” said 
she, with a grateful emotion which she did not 
attempt to conceal ; “ renounce your project, and 
leave me to my fate. I am innocent, and heaven 
will ])rotect me.” 

“ No,” resumed the marquis, in a determined 
tone ; “ 1 am resolved to save you, and I,. will 
attempt it ; I repeat that I will stake my life i 
the enterprise." 

Well,” said BIrs. Smith, “ return hither in a 
short time, and I will then show you a letter 
which you rnyst read with attention; and 1 
think you will be satisfied, after having read it, 
that you ought not to accompany me.” 

The marquis took his leave, and returned 
within an hour. A latter was delivered to him 
from Mrs. Sinitli, which he earned to the Cafe 
de Venice, to read without interruption ; it was 
3 follows . — ^ 

I cannot accept the offer of your generous* 
devotion, and 1 will candidly disclose to yon my 
reasons for declining it. You are young, ^ou 
have discovered in me some agreeable qualities 
which may possibly appear magnified by the 
unfortunate position in which 1 afti placed, its 
singularity, and iny desolate condition. ^Y<ju 
perhaps entertain towards me an exalted senti- 
ment, which would lead you to undertake any- 
thing noble and generous, but this sentiment 
has its birth only in the ardent and impassioned 
ima{pnation of a young man of twenty. Relin- 
quish, 1 beseech you, tliis wild project. Think 
of yourself, think of your parents. Look to your 
fortune, for your pro|ierty is in Sicily; the man 
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who pursues me will speedily lay his iron hands 
oil your estates. You will be ruined, even 
admitting that your life should he saved, which 
is doubtful. Give me not cause for remorse in 
the tears of your mother. Raise not, on my 
account, an insurmountable barrier between your- 
self and your country ; for my gratitude, great 
as it would certainly be, can never make you 
amends for these sacrifices.” 

On perusing this letter the young marquis 
was deeply moved. Hitherto, no feeling foreign 
to the purest generosity had mingled with his 
wish to sere'e Mrs. Smith. Had she been old 
and ugly he would have been read^'^ to aid her 
ns an innocent and unprotceted woman. He 
felt deeply hurt at the doubt which she expressed. 
In his reply to her he protested, upon the honour 
of a gentleman, that no unworthy thought had, 
for a moment, mingled with the offer of his pro- 
tection. 1 

“ Have I not a motive for protecting you in 
this moment of affliction?” said he. “You 
know my attaelimcmt to the royal family of 
JSk ily. Is it not gratifying to me to lend my 
aid to the sistcr-in-law of the man who is at this 
very moment protecting iny unfortunate sove- 
reigns. Your noble relative Sir Sidney Smith, 
madam, ought, however, to have familiarised you 
witii acts of disinterested devotion. Let me, 
by saving you from unjust persecution, show 
iny gratitude to England, the country which has 
ilonc so much for my sovereigns. As to my 
fate, there is nothing to be apprehended ; heaven 
will protect the good cause. And if Providenee 
shupld ordain otherwise, you need feel no re- 
morse for the tears of iny mother ; I know her 
well enough to be assured that she would feel 
no regret if her son should perish in accomplish^ 
iiig the mission of a man of honour. Once more, 
madam, be assured that all will be well. With 
regard to the sentiment by whic£ you suppose I 
am actuated, you must pardon me when 1 assure 
you, that how'ever much 1 may admire you, I 
entertain for you no other affection than that of 
a brother. Accept, then, ray most sacred word 
of honour, that as soon as you shall be placed in 
safety, and restored to your family and children, 
*'l will Id&ve you without asking to pass another 
hour near you. 1 make this solemn pledge tu 
you and to your sister. Spurn not the services 
of d sincere friend, and allow me to save you.” 

The lady w'as much affected by this letter, 
which certainly bore the tone of truth and siii- 
The countess Attems overruled her 
sisteVs sbruples, and the marquis at length re- 
ceived permission to make arrangements fur the 
execution of his project. 

He possessed great courage and coolness. 
One of his first steps was to secure the safety 
of the two sons of Mrs. Smith, Edward and Sid- 
These two chddisn, although the one was 
seven and the other ffve yeara of age, might 


have been retained as hostages after the escape 
of their mother. It was then about the 15tli 
of April : that season of the year is most delight- 
ful in Venice, and Mrs. Spencer Smith’s children 
went frequently to be rowed in the gondolas. 
One day tlie marquis accompanied them to 
Fosiiiai^ having reached that place, he said to 
their tutor, “ Here are one hundred louis ; take 
a post-chaise, get into it with your two pupils, 
and proceed as speedily as possible to the 
Countess of Stassoldo's, at Grata, in Styria ; re- 
main there until Mrs. Smith shall again join her 
children. Depart without delay.” 

The tutor, un honest German, who was devoted 
to his patrons, obeyed the marquis, and fulfilled 
his commission. 

Oil his return to Venice, the marquis advised 
Mrs. Smith to- write to the principal authorities, 
stating that she did not consider it safe to under- 
take so long a journey with no companion hut 
a female servant, and requesting permission for 
a friend of her family to accompany her, — that 
friend being the Marquis de Salvo. 

In answ er to Mrs. Smith’s letter, general Liin- 
riston replied, that he was most happy to find 
his instructions did not oppose his ready acquies- 
cence in her demand. 

Tlic Marquis de Salvo accordingly received 
permission to accompany Mrs. Smith. 

On the twenty-fifth of April, ISOG, Mrs. 
Spencer Smith quitted Venice for Milan, escorted 
by four gendarmes, and a brigadier named Aine- 
dec. This latter rode in the earnage of the 
prisoner, together with the maniuis, and Louise 
the waiting woman. The marquis was the more 
confinned in his deterinination to secure Mrs. 
Smith’s escape, since he well knew that she must 
otherwise he imprisoned in the citadel uf Valen- 
ciennes. The emperor's disjilcasure had Ixhmi 
eacited against her in consequence of Drake'', 
affair. Her husband had, happily foi him, re.iched 
England ; but Napoleon had received intelli- 
gence, either true or false, which represented 
that his wife w'as on the continent as the ag(‘iit 
of her husband. Her extraordinary talents, a. id 
the number of languages which she spoke w illi 
facility, added to her beauty, — which w'as in itselt 
a powerful fascination, — all tended to confinn the 
emperor's suspicions, and prompted him to adopt 
measures so extreimdy severe towards a female. 
’The Marquis de Salvo reasonably feared that the 
lady’s captivity would be rendered most rigorous ; 
and these apprehensions having been confirmed 
by something which he heard prior to leaving 
Venice, he renewed most emphatically to the 
Count and Countess Attems, the solemn assur- 
ance that he would save their sister. They 
departed in a gondola of the Lagunes ; the car* 
riage was to be in readiness for them at Padna. 

General Lauriston and the director-general of 
the police, in consideration uf Mrs. Smith's state 
of hoalth, had authorised the gendarmes to stop 
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m the fortified towns, when the prisoner should 
require them to do so, and even to halt for 
several days, if required. 

It was at Verona that the marquis counted on 
carrying into effect his plan of escape. There 
was in that city a friend of his childhood whom 
he loved as a brother, and upon whom he believed 
he could implicitly rely ; this friend was Leonardo 
Grimani.' The marquis had directed Mrs. Smith, 
in English, to say that she was fatigued, and 
required rest. On alighting from the carriage 
the Marquis de Salvd hastened to the hotel of 
Count Grimani. It was closed ; he learned from 
the porter at the gate that the count was in the 
eouutry, more than three Uagues distant. The 
marquis was much disappointed ; this first obsta> 
cle in the way of his project appeared to him to 
augur badly. He immediately wrote a letter to 
Count Grimani, in which he said, “ An affau in 
which niy life and my honour arc engaged com- 
pels me to appeal to your friendship. 1 have 
need of your assistance ; but it is necessary to 
keep this a profound secret. And since you are 
not 111 Verona, it is also requisite that our iiitcr- 
vu'w should not be known. Come here to-niglit; 
at one o'clock you will find me in the Arena,* 
I sliall be under the seventh arch to the left ; 
and by clapping your hands you must give me 
notice of your arrival.” 

With that warmth of feeling which is so na- 
tural to youth, and which is alw'ays accompanied 
liy (’onfidence in others, the marquis sought from 
Ins friend only that which ho himself would 
leadily have oftored him had he required it. 

Never doubting that the count w'ould make his 
appearance, tliough the postilion whom he had 


sent with the letter had not returned, the marquis 
retired to his chamber, which he had purposely 
chosen on the ground floor. When he was cer- 
tain cliut the inmates of the house were asleep 
he softly opened his window, and having wrapped 
his cloak well round him he repaired to the 
Arena. The weather was stormy, and the moon, 
which was then in her first quarter, gave only a 
weak and unsteady light. The marqnls hastened 
to the place of rendezvous; he reached the 
seventh arch on the left as the clock of San 
Dommo struck one ; but no one was there, pro- 
found silence prevailed. The marqwis clapped 
his hands, bat received no signal in reply ; it 
was evident that no one was there. He awaited 
the arrival of his friend with an anguish which it 
would be difficult to pourtray. But time was 
flying on, and no footstep broke the melancholy 
silence which pervaded the Arena. It runed, 
and the wind forcing its way under the long 
vaults, seemed to the marquis like the howling 
of purgatory. At length the clock struck four ; 
tlic d.irkness of the night now began to diminish ; 
a broad streak upon the horizon announced the 
dawn of day. The marquis in despair returned 
home. In passing the post-house he stopped to 
inquire for his postilion, who he found had arrived. 
He had brought the answer of count Grimani,^ 
who had discovered, by the ineoherent style of 
the marquis’s letter, that the alFair in which he 
requested his assistance might possibly compro- 
mise him. lie did not deem it prudent to serve 
his friend at the risk of liis own safety. 'I'he 
Marquis de Salvo angrily tore in pieces the let- 
ter of Grimani. And this is what is called a 
friend ! ” cried he, buniing with indignation. 


EAST INDIAN SLAVERY. 

(F/om Bacon's ** First Impressions and Studies in Ilindostan”') 


Upon our return to our tents we found there 
a man waiting our arrival with a very diftoreiit 
suit of merchandise to any we had hitherto seen. 
He liiid with him two young girls, whom he had 
brought down from the Punjab, and tiiese he 
was anxious to dispose of as slaves, offering the 
eldest, wlio was the least comely of the two, and 
aiiout sixteen years of age, for one hundred and 
fifty rupees ; and tlie other, who had really some 
pretensiors to beauty, and was younger by about 
four years, for two hundred. The poor little 
things, putting their hands before them in atti- 
tude of supplication, begged eanicstly that we 
would purchase them, declaring that otherwise 
they should starve, and vowing to be faithful 
and obedient to us. Finding that wc were not 
inclined to become purchasers, the man took 
them away, and the same proffer was made at 
every tent. They were ultimately purchased Ijy 
a native gentleman residing in the iieighbour- 
* Tlio Grand Circus at Yerona. 


hood of Delhi, for about half the sums above 
mentioned. 

Tliis traffic in slaves is considered to have 
been long since abolished, but it is still «urrep- 
titiously practised throughout the upper pro- 
vinces, and at any of these fairs girls may be 
purcliosed. They arc generally from txeoPgia, * 
Cashnieir, Kabul, the Punjab, or Moultan. 

One of my servants, a mussulman, had a slave- 
girl whom he had purchased for the sum of 
twenty-four rupees, about £ 2 , Her history, 
so far os she was herself acquointud with it, 
is a very romantic one, and the reader will 
perhaps excuse my giving a slight sketch* of 
it, which may be condensed in a very few 
pages. 

Tlic name of the girl was Ralimea; she was 
handsome, not more than seventeen or eighteen 
years of age, a native of Alinura; her parents 
were not Glioorkas, os might be thence naturally 
inferred, but settlers from some large town upon 
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of the Ghinab, in the district of Kiah- 
t^war ; the girl herself was ignorant of the name 
of the town. Her mother had been exceedingly 
beautiful, and, though poor by birth, had« been 
exalted to great Honour pud dignity, as the wife, 
or favourite concubine, of a petty nijah, who, by 
virtue of his comparative wealth, was looked upon 
as the principal man of the town ; but he was a 
dissipated, debauched character, according to his 
wife’s account, and she, therefore, thought it no 
sin to decamp from his bed and board, and fur- 
nish herself with a more sober, though less con- 
sequential, Jord and master; and being in fear 
of vengeance from him upon whom she had 
turned lier back, she quitted the neighbourhood 
and fled with her new spouse to Almora. Here 
they continued to live in peace and happiness 
Cor several years, having a bond of unity in the 
existence of a little daughter, who was considered 
the beauty of the ^lacc. 

When the daughter had arrived at the age of 
ten years, she was one day playing, with others 
of her acquaintance, in the neighbourhood of the 
temples, when she was accosted by an old man, 
in Ae guise of a Jakhtrt who asked her many 
questions about her father and mother, their 
names and history ; the child unliesitatingly 
^gave the religious man all the information in 
her possesrion, and furtlier told him that her 
father lay at borne sick of an ague, which no 
medicine would cure. Upon this the holy pro- 
fessor tendered his services, and was gladly con- 
ducted by the little girl to the habitation of her 
parents, who, unsuspicious of evil, thankfully 
received the advice and remedies which he prof- 
ferred them. 

The drugs liaving been administered, the 
symptoms of the patient grew more and more 
alarming: but the loving pair were comforted 
by the fakhii^s assurances that all would be w'ell, 
and that a very few hours would suffice to free 
the sufferer from his malady. In company with 
the beautiful matron, — ^who, contrary to the 
general rule among eastern women, was still 
fascinating, even though she had been ten years 
a mother and twice a wife,— the disinterested 
old priest sat and watched the sick man, giving 
* hiiff from time to time fresh draughts to quench 
his thirst ; until at last, as midnight approaclied, 
the patient declared his conviction that life was 
fast ebbing, and would no longer credit the assur- 
ances of his physician. The old stranger was 
still arguing the point with him, when suddenly 
«tiie poor man’s features became dreadfully con- 


vulsed, and after lingering about an hour in the 
most exquisite torment, he expired, affirming 
with his last breath that the fakhir had poisoned 
him. 

Even so,” said the disguised rgjah, for it was 
he, the lady’s former lord; “even so, I have 
poisoned you ; would that your pangs had been 
doubl/, aye, tenfold more excruciating. And 
now, LucUmi,” said he, turning to his quondam 
love, “ what better fate do you expect from your 
injured master ? Your nose is my ftrst demand, 
and your matchless daughter is the next;” and 
then, at his command, the hut was immediately 
filled with armed men. 

Tiie beautiful Luahmi was gagged and hound, 
and her ruthless captor, with his own hand, 
severed her nose from her face ; she was then 
placed on herseback, under the clmigc of one 
of the rajah’s followers, and was conveyed away, 
the daughter knew not whither; certainly with 
no very happy purpose, for nothing of love oi 
tenderness was seen in tlic tyrant’s bearing. 
Tlierc can be little doubt tiiat, if suffered to live, 
she must have been confined for life, her only 
lot protracted misery ; but tlierc is better reason 
to believe that tiie ruffian would liave destroyed 
her, when the heat of his reproaches and afiuse 
had in a measure evaporated. 

As for the poor child lliibmea, she was carried 
to the rajah’s zenana, and continued, lor a lew 
months, an unwilling concubine of the murderer 
of her father ; but having made more than a few 
attempts at suir-destiiiction, she was ultimately 
cast adrift upon the wide woild, with no fortuix* 
hut her native comeliness. TiiU gave her value 
ill the eyes of one of the rajah’s dependants, who 
obtained permission to take her into his liouse , 
and business soon after carrying him to Didlii, 
he disposed of her to my servant, Secundui 
ivahii, for the trifle above mentioned, being 
wearied of the poor girl’s unbending inditterein’e. 

At the time that Seciindur Kahn related tliis 
tale to me, the girl had become greatly attaclu d 
to her master, having been with him about six 
years, and being the mother of three fine child- 
ren. 1 expressed a wish to see her, and my 
servant instantly complied. She was quite as 
handsome as he had described her; hut I could 
elicit from her no intelligible replies to my iiKpii- 
ries touching her history, or that of her mother. 
This, apparently, did not arise from shyness or 
stupidity, but from a disinclination to converse 
upon the subject witli a stranger; and therefore 
1 forebore to probe her further. 


AN ADVENTURE OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 

(F^om the Great Metropolist second series.^ 

As iUustralive of the sudden and singular instance in the case of Mr. F , the present 

vicissitudes of fortune which men sometimes proprietor of one of the most extensive estates in 
undergo In that place, I may mention a curious the county of Middlesex. He had been for 
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some years a member of the Stock Exchange, 
when, on becoming unfortunate, he had to siifft 
the indignity of having his name chalked on tli_ 
black board; an indignity to which poverty 
more frequently than dishonourable conduct is 
subjected. The loss of a handsome fortune, 
( oupled with the treatment he had receive^ from 
the committee, worked his feelings up to such a 
state of frenzy, that chancing to pass London 
llridge a few days after the battle of Waterloo, 
be, in his despair thi^w the last shilling he had 
in the world over the bridge into the water. For 
a few moments afterwards he stood motionless 
on tliu spot, leaning over the parapet, and gazing 
vacantly on tin* water. Ttfe emotions which 
then passed through his mind were of a nature 
which no second party could describe ; and which, 
iiideed, even he himself could not bjr possibihty 
convey, with any tiling like their vividness or 
power, to the minds of otliers. llis predominating 
teelings — but no idea can be formed of their 
burning intensity — were those of en\y of the 
insensate stones, and of a wish that he himself 
w ere, like bit> lust siiilling, at the bottom of the 
river. That moment, but for the crowds of per- 
sons who were passing and repa'-sing, he would 
have thrown himself over the parapet of the 
bridge, and ended ins woes by ending his exist- 
ence. From tliat instanl, iie did form the purpose 
oi committing suicido, and iie began to move 
slowly towaids home with that view. Before he 
K'ached tlic otlior end of the bridge, he was met 
by a Frencliman w'itii wliom he had been on 
tiTiiis of great intimacy. He wonid have pa-ssed 
by the Frencliman, so ab‘<orbed was he willi the 
wretchedness of his condition, witliout recognis- 
ing liim. The latter, however, advancing towards 

Mr. F , seized liim by tlic liaiid, and inquired 

liow lie was. He managed to lisp out an “ O, 
how arc you?” 

“ This is a most important affair to botli 
countries,” said tiie Frencliinaii. 

“What affair?" inquired the other, partially 
iccoveriiig limisidf from tlie frightful reverie to 
which lie li.id been giving way. 

“ Why the great battle,” observ^ed Monsieur. 

“ Tlie great battle! What great battle? ” 

“ The battle of Waterloo.” 

“ You are surely dreaming. I have not heard 
a word about it . the newspapers make no men- 
tion of any battle having been lately fought.” 

“ I dare say they do not. How could they ? 
Intelligence of it has only reached town within 
the last two hours. The foreign secretary and 
the French ambassador alone know any thing of 
It. Government have received the tidings of it 
by telegraph : it is not an hour since 1 parted 
with the French ambassador, from whom I had 
the information : Napoleon is signally defeated.” 

Mr. F felt as if he had started from a 

deep sleep. He felt as if he had become a new 
man. The advantage to which such important 


intelligence might be turned on the Stock 1\- 
ehangc, the scene of so many disasters and so 
much degradation to him, immediately shut 
across his mind. • 

“ And the battle was an important one?’' 

“ Most important,” said the Frenchman, with 
great emphasis. " It will prove fatal for ever to 
the prospects of Bonaparte. His usurpation is 
at an end,” he added, with dVident joy, being a 
great adherent of the Bourbon family. 

“ Were the numbers on either side great?” 

“ I have no idea of the exact numbers, but the 
battle w'os the greatest which has becif fought in 
modem times, 
of three days.” 

“ Mr. F— — — cordially shook the Frenchman 
by the liand, and said he would call on him in a 
day or two. Hastily returning to the city, he 
hurried to a certain Arm on the Stock Exchange, 
informed them that he had juA become exclu- 
sively possessed of some important information, 
and expressed his readiness to communicate it 
to them oh condition that he should receive the 
half of whatever profits they might realise on any 
operation they might have in the Stock Exchange 
in consequence of that infunnation. They agreed 
to his proposal : he told them the result of the 
battle of Waterloo : they rushed into the market * 
and purchased consols to an enormous amount. 

In the meantime Mr, F proceeded to 

another large house, and told them also that he 
possessed information of the most important 
character, of which he was sure tliey had Inward 
nothing. They admitted they knew of nothing 
that was not in the public prints. He made tile 
same proposal to them he had done to the other 

firm ; they also, not supposing Mr. F had 

spoken to any other party on the subject, at once 
closed with the offer, and, on the intelligence 
being communU'ated to them, one of the partners 
called the other aside — there were only two in 
the counting-house at the time — and whispered 

to liim, not on any account to let Mr. F 

out of his sight, lest he should allow the im- 
portant intelligence to transpire to some on% else 
— adding that he would that instant hurry to the 
Stock Exchange, and employ various brokersjto , 
purchase consols to a large amount. “You’ll 
recollect what I have said,” he observed to bis 
partner, as he hastened out of the counting- 
house. I’ll take special care of that,” said the 
other. “ Leave such matters to mo,” he added 
in his own mind. A thought struck Inm. “ Mr. 

F , will you just step into the parlour,” point- * 

ing the way, “and have a lunch?” Mr. F— — 
assented. They both proceeded to an apartment 

another part of the house. A hnich was 

brought. Mr. F whose state of mihd had 

deprived him of all appetite for some days past, 
now eat rather heartUy. While busy with the 
things set before him, the other, rising from his 
seat said, “ You’ll excuse me for a ittOlA«Dt» Mr. 
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F , while I transart a small matter in the 

counting-house." “ Certainly," said Mr. F , 

“ take your time." The other quitted the room, 
and, on getting 4;o the outside, locked the door, 

unknown to Mr. F f, and put the key in his 

pocket. In about half an hour the first partner 
returned from the Stock Exchange, and stated 
that the funds had already, from some cause or 
other, risen in an ' hour two or three per cent. 
The cause, it is unnecessary to say, was the im- 
mense amount of consols which had been pur- 
chased by the first house to whom Mr. F 

gave the Information. Both partners proceeded 
to the apartment in which they h2d shut up their 
prisoner, and apprised him of the rise which had 
taken place, adding that they did not think it 
advisable to purchase at the advanced price. H- 
urged them to do so, expressing his firm belief | 


that when the news of so important a victory by 
the allied powers had been received, the funds 
would rise at least ten or twelve per cent. The 
parties acted on his advice, and made immense 
purchases. The event justified the soundness 
of Mr. F-— — ’s counsel, and the accuracy of his 
opinion : for on the day on which intelligence 
of the battle was made general, the funds rose 
to the amazing extent of fifteen per cent., which 
is the greatest rise they were ever known to ex- 
perience. Mr. F ^*8 share of the profits be- 
tween the two houses in one day exceeded 
100,000/. He returned next day to the Stock 
Exchange, and very soon amassed a Inrgf for- 
tune, wlicn he had* the wisdom to quit the place 
for cvi‘r, and went and purchased the estate 1 
have alluded to, wliich he still possesses. — (Vol. ii. 
pp. 64—71. 


THE ACCESSION TO THE THRONE. 


Oiia readers are all acquainted with the fact 
of the decease of our venerable and beloved 
monarch Wilhuin IV., and the happy accession 
of our lovely queen Victoria. We have judged 
it desirable to place on record the following 
articles referring to those events ; the first of 
them was written by one of our own correspond- 
ents for a morning paper ; for the latter we aic 
indebted to the pages of the ** Atlicncuin." 

THE DEATH OF KING WILLIAM IV. 

TjHR idiades of death have closed around our king, 
He with his fathers sleeps, in hope reposing, 

And British hearts their mournful tribute bring, 

In tears of love their grief sincere disclosing. 

His sway, benignant, merciful, and kind. 

Will long to grateful memory endear him ; 

History his amaranthine wreath fhall bind. 

And generations yet unborn revere him. 

The negro free, hia broken chain surveys, 

Thinks of the monarch wlio so nobly saved him, 

And in the falling tear his love displays, 

Forgets the tyranny that long enslaved him. 

The culprit doomed to die hia mercy knows, 

‘And lives to liless that jnty which rosloied him ; 
Before his Maker’s footstool lowly bows. 

Seeking the grace which hie and hope afford him. 

The father of his people, and the friend 
Of all mankind, justice to none denying ; 

His subjects’ equal rights proud to defend, 
Corruption’s herd of sycophants defying. 

Rdfoim— the lasting glory of Ins reign, 

And Britain’s long-despaired regeneration : 

Tyrants shall now confederate in vatn 
To trample down the bulwarks of the nalion. 

Reform — ^the key-stone of that lofty arch, 

Fixed on our isle to his renown iminorUil, 

Through which the sons of freedom daunt less march, 
And leave oppression dying at the poitnl. 

Camdtrwell, /tme, 20, 1837. 


THE YOUNG QUEEN. 

“ Tin*' awful rcspouslbilitv is imposi'd upon me so siirl- 
Icnly, and at so early a period of my lilc, that 1 slioiild 
cl luysolt nttcily oppressed by tbo bnulcn, wire 1 not 
istaiiUHl by tbc hope that Divnio Provulcncc, winch has 
ilhsl mo to tins work, uill give nic strength for the pei- 
irinancc of it” — T/ic t/si'en’s Dnhralton tn Cwfinf 

Tub shroud is yet nospread 
To wrap our crowned dead ; 

His soul hath scarcely hearkened for the thrilling woid 
of doom ; 

And death, that makes serene 
E’en brows where crowns have been, 

Hath scarcely time to meeten his fur silence of the 
tomb. 

St. Paul’s king-dirging note 
The city’s heart hath smote. 

The city’s heart is struck with thoughts more solemn 
than the tone— 

A shadow sweeps apace 
Before the nation’s fare, 

Confusing, in a shapeless blot, the sepulchre and 
throne. 

The palace sounds with wail, 

The oourtly dames are pale, 

A widow o’er the purple bows, and weeps its splendour 
dim ; 

And wc who clasp the boon 
A king for freedom ivon. 

Do feel eternity nse up between our thanks and him. 

And while all things express 
All glory’s Dothingnrss, 

A royal maiden treadeth firm where that departed 
trod. 

Tlie dcathly-sccntcd crown 
Weighs her shining ringlets down ; 

But calm she lifts her trusting face, and calleth upon 
God. 

Her thoughts are deep within her ; 

No outward pageants wm her 
Fiom memories that in her soul arc rolling wave on 
wave ; 


R.S. 
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Ilrr ji.ilncc walla onrinff 
The (lust that was a king ; 

And rold beneath her tender feet she feels her father’s 
grave. 

And one as fair as she, 

Unreok’d of cannot he, 

Who held a lifeless babe instead of all a kingdom’s 
worth. a 

The mourned, blessed one, 

‘Wlio views Jehovah’s throne. 

Aye, smiling to the angels, that she lost a throne on 
earth. 

And eke our youthful Queen 
Reiut'iubers what has been, 

Her childhouirs pence beside the hearth, and sport 
upon the sod I • 

Allis 1 can others wenr 
A mother’s lieart for her > — 

But calm she lifts her trusting face, and callctli upon 
Hod. 

Yea I call on God, thou maiden 
Of spirit nobly laden. 

And leave such happy days behind, for hapjiy-making 
years I 

A nation looks to thee 
l'’or stedfiist sympathy — 

Make room within thy bright clear eyes, for all its 
gathered tears. 

And so the grateful isles 
bhall give thee hack tlioir smiles ; 

And as thy mother joys in thee, in them shalt thou 
ri'joiee , 

Rejoice to meekly bow 
A somewhat paler brow, 

While the King of kings shall bless thee by the 
Biititth people’s voice ! 

E. B. B. 


VICTORIA’S TE\RS. 

“ O maiden, lieir oi kings, 

A king bus left hts place ; 

The majesty ol death has swejit 
All other from his face. 


And thou upon thy mother’s breast, 

No longer lean adown— 

‘But take the glory for the rest, 

And rule the land that loves thee best.’* 
1'he maiden wept ; , 

She wept, to wear^ crown. 

They decked her courtly halls — 

They reined her hundred steeds— 

They shouted at her palace gate, 

“ A nohle Qneeu succeeds I” 

Her name has stirred the mountains’ sleep, 
Her praise has tilled the town : 

And mourners, God had stricken deep, 
Looked hearkening up, and did not weep I 
• Alone she wept, * 

Who vfhpt, to wear a crown ! 

She saw no purples shine, 

Bor tears had dimmed her eyes : 

>Slie only knew her childhood’s flowers 
Were happier pageantries I 
And while the hrrnids played their part 
Bor millions shout to dromi — 

“ God save the Queen,” fiom lull to mart — 
ijhc heard through all, her beatmg heart. 
And turned and wept 1 
Slle wept, to wear a crown. 

God save thee, weeping Queen, 

Thou shalt be well beloved I 
The t> rant’s sceptre cannot move 
As those pure tears have moved I 
The nature, m thine eyes we see, 

Which tyrants cannot own — 

The love that guardeth liberties. 

Strange blessing on the nation lies, 

Whose soveieign wept, 

Yea, wept, to wear its crowm. 

God bless thee, weeping Queen, 

With blessing more ill vine ; 

And till with better love than earth’s 
That tender lieart of thine ; 

That when the thrones of earth shall be 
As low as graves brought down, 

A jiierced hand may give to thee, 

The Cl own which angels shout to see. 

Thou wilT not weep. 

To wear that heavenly crown. E. B. B. 


REVIEW. 

THE REV. ROWLAND HILL. 


Wr have in this section of the work several striking 
facts illustrative of Mr. Hill’s great success as a 
preacher, especially in awakening consideration and 
deep feeling in the minds of the thoughtless and care- 
less. The following presents an affecting scene, drawn 
by the person who witnessed it. 


inty years of age, appeared at the vestry 
art paiiso they entered, •irm-in-ann, and ad- 

'anced towards Mr. Hill, v : r , c degre 

trepidation, Inquired, ‘Sir, will yon permit twi old s 

honour to shako you by tlio hiiiid f ’ 1 replied,^ 

hand, kissed it, hath^'it with tears, ami sai 

"anember pnwdilng on the spot where this chapel now stands, 


fifty years ago f ’ ' Yes I do,’ was the reply Tlio old man tin ft 
proceeded to say, 'O sir, never can the dear friimd nlm 1 i,is 
hold or niy oim or myself forgot that Ncniioii Wo were lln ii 
two careless youiig iiitii in his ninjosty’s dockiard, iiostni;, to 
dcstruotinii ns fust as lime and sin could convey us thitlior 
Having heard that .i young clorgjmaii was to iircach out of 
doors, wc determined to go and have sonic fun , we loaded uvr 
pocket with stones, intending to pelt you , but, sir, when you 
arrived our courage failed , and as soon as you engaged in prayer 

trenihled Wlieii you ii.imed your icxi, anti tiogan to 81 h*.ik, 
the word came with jiower to our hoiirts, tlie tears rolled down 
our checks, wc put our liaiids into our porkets, and .dropped 
the stones one altt r aiiotin r, until tliey were all gmie; fur (lod 
When the sersicc 
u full to spuak until 
my friend nt niy elbow 

__ .. . jrill _ " d night.’ 

Tills was all be could utter. Ho retired to bis apartment, I to 
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mlnw . but neltlusr of u« dared to ffu to bed, lest wc should 
awake in hell Fniin that lime, sir, \,e humbly hope wc were 
eonTcrte<l lo Cod, who. of his liiflnitc mercy, has kept us In las 
ways to the present moment. We thoiiKht, air, if yob would 
permit us, after ihe lapse of half a hundred years, to have the 
pleasure of shakiiip you by the hand bt*fore we ku home, it 
would be the preateut honour that could be conferred on us ' 
Mr II >11 was deeply aflbeted, ,^hc tears rolled down las vener- 
able checks ui quick succession ; he fell on the necks of the 
old men, quite in the patriarchal style, and there you miirbt 
h.ive seen them, locked in each other’s arms, wecpinR tears of 
holv Joy and Kratltude before the Father of mercies The writer 
IS aware he cannot do Justice to the scene, though he feels, at 
this distance of time, something like celestial pleasure in re- 
cording what ho witnessed (pp 27S-27< ) 

Early in the present century Mr. Hill felt deeply 
interested on the subject of Taccinc inoculation. He 
wrote a pa,wiphlet in its defence, became a member of 
the Royal Jennerian Society, and enjoyed' the pure 
satisfaction of knowing that, next to Dr. Jenner, he 
had personally saved more lives than any other living 
person. This is his testimony : " 1 have now solemnly 
to asscit, that having inoculated, in different jilaces, 
not less (fewer) than 4 ,H 40 subjects, besides . 1 , 720 and 
upwards which have been inoculated in the Surrey 
chapel school -room, I have net as yet met with one 
single foiluie.” ‘ 

Mr. Jones tells us, that Mr. Hill ‘‘was the decided 
friend of liberal men and liberal measures ; and we 
are glad lo find him ranging himself with the advocates 
of nligious libci ty. On the passing of the Catholic Re- 
lief liill, Mr. Junes relates an amusing anecdote. 
Among his congregation, on this point, there were dif- 
ferent opinions entertained. There were a few who 
gicutiy feared that tliu measure would be followed by 
the Ores of Smithheld. 

“ ‘ The lums are now aafe,' said they, ‘ let ua not U t them oni 
of iimlimmout ' There were ollura who look diffirciit views 
of the question, and bad no feara at, to the eflec t of the meahuro 
The prihs, they thought, was their protection against thew.ming 
power of till pope At that time the discui>Bioiis m parliament 
grc.illy cjKilid the publii mind Mr JlilJ was ri>qii(t.rcd, by 
both pariitH, lo prencli a suitable seniion on the hubjeil l-aeh 
suit expictcdnii adsoiate of IiIh own ]ieiuiiar iicwt. The good 
ui,ui, on thuh.i1ibuth morning, took a suituble text, aiul dwelt 
(II viry general topics Just liefnre the (lose of the stimuli lu 
aitlily remarked, ‘There arc some of you saying, We should 
like to hear the old gentleman's opinions on the suliyeet of 
catholic emaiieip.itiaii bhould you, — ebl 'ihe old gentUinau 
is ton old to give them. If he sliould do so, and they were not 
like your own, you might say, Pool, dear ni.iii, he gits old, 
anil Ins inlelleets are rather dull,’ Then raising hiiiistlf iii 
tlie puliiit, and appearing as if anxious to lull the fears of the 
timid, lie added, in a deep and mimic majestic tune, ■ But, to 
tell you the truth, beloved, 1 don't tiiink that the faggot will 
grow for the next hundred years, which will burn tlie next pro- 
testant iniutyr to popish lutolcronce in our country <PP 
300 , :;c7.} 

Mr. Hill was the uncompromising foe of slavery ; and 
cmjiloyed against it all the power and influence he 
could* command. He once stated the following fact > 


ray from your cruel 


iiitc'lligenra, aald, ‘Then me wilfrun away, as good luassa say,’ 
and off ho went accordingly ."-Kl»p 372 ) 

Mr. Jones justly remarks, “The Hi8toi7 of Mr. 
iVlI IS Ultimately connected with the rise and progress 
(it many of the religious and benevolent institutions of 
the limes in which he lived." These, MpenuHy such 
.18 were associated with the congregation at Surrey 
chapel, he has enumerated. This part of the work 
conxeys some information, and details a full proportion 
of twaddle and gossip. This indeed is the great 
hleiniih of the memoir. Mr. Jones was not suf- 
Acieutly acquainted with Mr. Hill’s contemporaries ; 
we tlierefore read venerable names, hut there are no 


reminiscences of these men, no traits of their cha* 
racter. 

It is recorded in these pages, highly to the honour of 
Mr. Hill, that “ immediately a^r the erection cf 
Surrey chapel he was anxious to train up his newly 
formed congregation to the habit of ‘ devising liberal 
things,’ and he did not labour in vain in effecting his 
object. His church became a local blessing, — a foun- 
tain yhence the waters of life flowed to refresh the 
neighbouring wilderness. It was a repository to which 
the lame, the halt, the sick, and the blind repaired, and 
met with a rich supply for all their temporal necessi- 
ties. llic annual contributions at Surrey chapel, for 
many years averaged nearly .€ 2000 , in addition to tlit* 
subscriptions for supporting the preaching of the 
Gospel ’’ 

The biographer of Mr. Hill has devoted a chapter 
to the exhibition qf his opinions on eccksiasticiil 
polity. 

No doubt the subject of this Memoir was, in prin- 
ciple and feeling, a churchman ; and if he had fol- 
lowed the natural bent of his mind, and coniuieneed 
his ministry os a regular clergyman, iii all probability 
he would have been as stiff and as exclusive as the 
generality of the evangelieal clergy of the present diiy. 
An impulse which he could not resist, at the beginning 
of his tarecr, stamped irregularity upon Ins cleiical 
n.imc, drove him out of his eourse, and eompelleil him 
for cvei after to move m an eeeentric oihit. llis 
opinions of ecelcsmstieal polity naturally arose out of 
his practice we regaid with admiration and grati- 
tude the latter , and though wc are fur fiom adujiting, 
we are not disposed very severely to censure the iui - 
mer. It was well fur thousands of sinners, perishing 
for lack of knowledge, that Mr. Hill had not the fear 
of bishops, nor the love of filthy lucic, in the foim 
of preferment, before his eyes, wlu'ti he dctei mined lo 
go every wheip, and to consecrate every place by 
preaching the I.oid Jesus. For our parts, we should 
he glad to see 1111111110(1*1 of liis clerical hiethren lul- 
lowing bis exuirijiie While the necessity, instead of 
diminishing, rather grows upon ns, and uii igiioinnt, 
unchristiiinised population are increasing by thousands, 
and perishing lu a tenfold ratio, surely the clergy 
who undertake the rure of these souls, and who 
must answer for them another Hay, may he well ev- 
('Used if they air found in highw'uys and hedges, in 
courts and idlies, in garrets lunl m cellars, lahuuimg 
in their proper vocation. Oflici,il u'gularity, a nice 
conformity to rlerical etiquette, may be pleaded by 
the mere man of the world, but bishops, icetors. and 
eunites, who are moved by the Holy Ghost to take 
upon them the ofliee of spiritual shepherds, must he 
also moved like their great Excmpler to go foi th, to 
leek and to save those sheep which are lust. Mr. 
Hill, acting under the pressure of this necessity, muds 
’ ih, and resembled mure the good 
Samaritan than liis brother priests and Levites, wl 
affected to he shocked at his clerical operations, lint 
though in this he was encouraged by the conduct of 
the Dissenters, and availed himself of the toleration 
afforded them by the state, we are persuaded that he 
cordially hated dissent ; and though he cultivated n 
catholic spint towards hu dissenting brethren and 
coadjutors, he would have found this a less difficult 
task if they had been Clergymen. It always appeared 
to us that, in all his iiitereourse wilh Dissenters, and 
especially with Dibsenting Ministers, Mr. HiU re- 
garded them with a patronising air. So have we seen 
a bishop stretch out his sleeve of lawn, and give his 
lordly hand to some hard-working brother of the craft. 
Wc soy not this disparagingly of Mr. Hill ; it was the 
infirmity of a good man, and to which, on some occa- 
sions, he rose superior. Nor did it ever affect his 
practical co-operation with any denomioatioaof Chris- 
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tiiins who Ii&cl catholicity enough to act with him On a 
biale of general usefulness. In every society, and 
among all religionists, ho was a Christian ; but among 
Churchmen he appeared a Dissenter, and among Dis* 
seiitcrs a Churchman. 

Ill the following passage we catch a glimpse of the 
man, in the anomalous position in which he delighted 
to place himself.— 

“ Wnioti 1 Rprak of cpiHcopary, I hog at all times to hi under- 
Rtnod .I'l pli iidiiia for nikIi a minced cpiKcopacy as rvconi- 
nii tided by thoKu learned and pious vpisvnp.ilians, the .irrli* 
hiiih(>],i» IIhIut and lieighton, which they ioncei\ed wns the 
cpKcnjincy of the primltivo Lhnrcli BishupH then claimed no 
fi'licr power than was delegated to ttum hythc elective toire 
ft tlic prcRbjters and iicoplnat large In tlie purer dajs of the 
(tiiirch this tleetiuii naturally fi. 11 on the most spiiitual and wise 
Ilf tliu liiidy Around him they \ oluntarlly eollected, as toward 
a Cl litre, they g.'i\e an nflhctloiiate submlssfoii to him, as a 
tnllicr niid thtir guvurnmeiit was thereby both Rtrciigthcncd 
.Hid siiiiplilicil 

‘ A nil re hliadow of kuiIi .in ppiReop.icy still remains in the 
riiglisli clinrcli , lor upon the death ol a bishop, the king gi\es 
liiK cfir/iff drlirf, or ‘leave to elect,’ to the presbyters of the 
i.illitili.il churcii, at the same time reroinnicndiiig a person tor 
tlieirilnnce, wliicli rei ummciid.itlon they no ujore d.irc nftiae 
lli.iii tiuy d.Tri to e.it n red-hot r.iI im.tnder. One extreme 
geiier.illy produ' I'b another Jloweter 1 might he dispnsiMl to 
loteliii Ihendiirtioii ol the ipiseopacy of the English i lain li, 
\it I Ii.id much r.itlar he under the right reverend mtlieiR In 
(lod with Us. Ihnii under llie Jurisdiitioti of the most reverend 
niothiis III Ond among the Btriitei liidopcmlents ”*—(pp t.iO, 
1..I ) 

In the next ch.aptcr, — whicli treats ol the kind of 
iliiiuli Older iiiul discipline adopted at Surrey (Impel, 
niid which, to he sure, is practical dissent, uith one 
rer// 1 nliiig (<ld( r, and lhat the minister, with several 
nominal one» to agree uith him in ail things, — wo 
li.ivc setcrnl useful hints ; and wc nie not dispoaed to 
fiiid f.mit with a sYslcm wiiicli, for more than half a 
(Tntuiv, li.is woikod well, and united tliousands toge- 
till I 111 tlie bonds of ('linstiari fellowship, for then 
rmilual udvaiitiige, and the wider diffusion of true reli* 
anin .tiound tliem. 

The luUuwing ib amusing*— 


\t till liiiM nhiii kir JIill lind loinpleled his plnii for 
‘ ' ‘ n ' • l'<< , fi 1 the ii(e|ilion ol .iged lein.'ile riiriKtiam., 

' <11 ' - .1 . • ■ I il icx iMil ol religion nmong the \eucrahlc 

"It ol t'i."'ii Wire nnxioub to join the rhnrili On 

tot lu.iision.i pool li in lie ni.idi hir appe.iraiiee .it tUeihurih- 
1 ,( ling when Mr Hill iii.ulo his usu.al Iiuiiilry, 'Is there .any 
lixiKl piisenl nhowlshcs to be proposed as a methlici »' The 
.ii'iil (iiiiiie rose, .md made an uiiiisiinlly low cuurtesi Ihe 
lolloiMiig ili.ilogut till II took plai I — 

" iMitit'.hi .So yon wish to join the thunli * 

" A)‘i>lnatit if you please, sir 

'• Ifj// Mhero lia\c you been accustomed to hear the 

(lORin 1 > 

“ J/i At roiir /desired iliapel, sir 

" Ahv O, indeed ' at my /demrf clmpil/ dear me ' .and how 
loiif h.n ei on .Mf ended with us I 
‘A/I Tor hex cr.ll \ ears 

‘ At in Do you tliiuk you haxc got aiiv good liy atti iiUing at 
(h iptl f 

“ Ap (I, ves, sii ' 1 haxc had maiix hifx\fd se.isons 
“ Min iiidted' ruder xxhoso iiiimhtry do you think you 
well ltd to fi el xonrself to be a sinner ' 

“ A/I Imderyour hhs^id ministry 

‘‘ Vtn Indiid ' And do xoii think xoiir liiarl ik ]iuttvgoiidt 
“ Ip O, iiol sir. It IS a vei) bad one 
■' A/rw ^\ hat I and do you tome here with your b.ul heart, 
and w Isli to Join tin i linn h 1 

" Aji O ' hir I itn an that my heart is not worse than others , 
it iH iiri'tty good on the whole 

‘‘.Wrir Indeed ' that’s inoie Ilian I can say, I'm sure miiu’a 
biid I iinugh AVill, liaxe you hc.ud tli.it xve ore going to buikl 
some btissrd almslinnsest 
“ 4/) Yes, sir, I have 

“ Aim Should vou like to haxe one of them 7 
" Ap Dropping a very low toiirlesy, Yes, sir, il yon please 
" Alin, I thought so You may go about your business, my 
lYleiid, xou xvon’l do for us (pp 47‘5, 470 ) 


Though an enemy to iudibcrimiiiiite communion, 
yet, we arc told, he could unite with alt Cfaribliuns at 
tliu table of the Lord 


communion Baptist hrtthrtn to keep Wm fkttu their fellowship 
On one occasion he had preached fin a Baptist minilter on the 
ordmuice Sabliatli, and afterwords took bis seat in one of the 
pews ‘ I am sorry*, sir,’ said one of the deacons, ‘you cannot 
alt down at our lahle * ‘ At your table ' ’ replied Mr Hill, ‘ I 
thought It XX us the Lord’s, and I know I should bo welcoino 
there.’ He then retired flrom the plaee.'^ 

Wc cannot follow the Memoir through all its topics, 
criticisms, and observations ; but we feel ourselves 
detained and delighted with those portions which re- 
late to the closing scenes of the life of this venersble 
servant of Christ. The last letter written with his 
own hand is exceedingly interesting, on account of 
the calm view which the writer takes of his post minis- 
terial labours — 

“ Wotton-under edge, 4ug. 2, 1831 

“ Mv dcar»fnend, 

“ liong as I hiWu hcen enabled to resist the imperious con- 
aequeiitcs uf old age, yet 1 And at length 1 must submit : and 
no wonder — bcfuie the concliislon of this month I shall pass 
into the eighty. I ighth year of my age During this last winter 
I haxe been visited with such an itiflaminatiun in one of my 
eyes, that I can sr.ircelv see what I write, nor can 1 read the 
plaiiict>t-printed ch.nptcr in the Bible hut with dilhiiilly, unless 
h\ <i pii vioiiK riH'oIleitlon of its eontenis, add to this, an Injury 
done to the shin-bone, during the missioiiarv week, has greatly 
t rijipled me, xxliile a smalropen wound still eoiitiiiues to di maud 
attention .itid chic I am at length eom^elled to have a young 
tnend xxith me to attend to the short sen lees belonging to this 
pluciilotic, while a feweflurts, ocensionally, to sene some of 
the smaller rongrcgatinns in the sieiiiage, seem to be the 
utmost mv Mihimsii’d sin iigtli xxill admit After this, you will 
ii.itur.ilh expect me to .idd, that an iiutuinii.il xlsit to Bristol 
eniinot lieixpeitid trom me, as 1 now (eel it rannot he aeioni- 
piihliedby me 1 now feel that I i.iniiot do Hu tliiiigN that I 
xvoiild, .md it giuxisiiK that I must at length give up, and 
xxlule I .im obliged to le.ise from xxh.it Is called l.ibour, may I 
wait xxiih holy patience for my eternal rest in Christ Thiil 
dax, withnie, 1 am now sure, is very near at hand That (ios- 
jR'l whiih 1 luivc jireaehed, J may 8.iv, many Hious.inds ot times 
to nihin., IS now Hic oiilv solid resting place ol inv soul, though • 
in this litter I srnreely see what 1 write, vet In Ihis 1 fei*! what 
1 write ’i'hotigh I don’t lament oxer what I have preached, 
yet ] greatly l.imcnt that I haxe not preached the same Inillii 
with more spiritu.ility, fervour, and devotednubs of heart 
Though I cannot charge mysolf ns having been a lary drone, 
yi I, as n Intsv hi e, () that I had lieen better taught how to rol- 
Ici t Hie Stirred honey from those lulls from wlienie all our hopes 
of salvation come 

“ Though, while I write, 1 scarcely see what I write, yet one 
word shall ftirtber be written, ns floxving from the heirt of 

" Your’s, very atteetloiiately, » 
"Rowlakd lIlLl. 

“ Lose to your family and friends ” 

— (pp Ot/<‘i> 51/4 ) 

The April of 1 B.'l.l was a memorable period to Mr. 
Hill and hi 8 numerous and affectionate friends. From 
the bccond of thift month till the eleventh, he was 
rajiidly declining to the tomb, or rather, hastening 
towards his crown of heavenly glory. 

“ On tin Wednesday before his death,” remarks Mr Weight, 
"Iiiijoyird muih loiixersuliuii with him lie told me, if lie 
could lixe oxer hih llti ag.iin, hcxxould preach the vuy same 
truths as those he had hem neeustnmed to deliver ‘ 1 have to 
ill p'ore iiptlmig hut that 1 li.ixe not pn aihed them with more 
ol Ihe I'lilx (il.iisi sent down lioiii lieiixeii ' 1 asked him if ho 
hli Ii's iiii-unal iiiliii'i III (liiiii *1 can sec nmre of the 
.Saviours glury Hinii of my interest in him Gnd Is UMtincrmp * 
down gently iiilo the gi.ive, and 1 shall creep Into he.nyen 
through some ere\ ice of the door ’ 

‘‘ III Hie extiiiii;* Ins mnid oicaAlonally wandered lie called 
up his servant, and desired him to read to him Ifc rcadithe 
dftli (ii.'ipUr of 2 rnniiihiaiis Mr Hill eoinmcnted on the 
fourth and seveiitienlh xtrses About ten Hmt night lie sent 
for nil to conduct family pr.iyer by his hi dside. refusing to nst 
until 1 hod done ho On Tliiirsdny Hie cullectiim of phlegm in 
Ills ilithi pn VI iited his spi .iking very audibly , hut I eniild hear 
him softly repealing m rses of Scripture and hymns, piirlleularlip 
‘ Lye hath not setii, iiiir tar heard, neither haxc ciiternTIiito 
the heart of man the things wlihli fiod hath prepared for them 
that luxe him,’ and, ‘ (’liriHt also halli once suflbred for sins, 
the just fur the unjust, that he might bring us unto Ood.’ 

■‘ About ten o’cloik Hi.it morning I rejicatcd to him a xeise 
that hud often been on bis lips-- 

‘ Ami when I’m to die,' See. 


^ ” Still ft would have been well,’^’ adds his biographer. "had he 


* First Journal, p 108 


He showed me lliat he iindc»toad wjiat I was s.-ixing, ^but Im 

bibiy iicgaxe. Atli.ilfpast lix*e Hie sAineday, (lltli of April,) 
without .1 biph, groan, or struggle, he giiitly exxiirod 
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“ How b1en* •• d the rigliteouB when ho diet, 

When sinks a weary soul to rest i 
How mildly beam the closing eyes ! 

How gcnUy hcavds th’ oapiring breast I 

io fades a summer cloud away, '* 

So sinks tho'galo when storms are o'er, 

So geiitly-slmte the ey«‘bf day. 

So dies a wave along the shore.” 

-KPP- 617-619.) , • . 

We hare no ttiah to sketch the character of the Rev. 
Rowland Hjll | we may, however, observe, that its 
features «iet strongly marked, that its lights and 
shadow^ are equally prominent : if he was generous, 
he waa also apt to exact obsequiousness for kindness ; 
if he was zealous, he was likewise vain, and remarkably 
open to flatt&ry ; if he was sincere in his attachments, 
there are those who, for twenty years;/ were made to 
feel that he was equally vindictive m his resentments ; 
and it is well for Mr. Jones that the good man whose 
eulogy he has pronounced, with some slight reference 
to his frailties and imperfections, is in a world where 
his hook will not reach him, or where, if its contents 
be known to him, he is equally above its praises or its 
censures. 

Mr. Jones has made a passing allusion to an ad- 
monitory epistle whuh was addressed to Mr. Ilill in 
consequence of his imblishiug a second edifion of his 

Sole of Curates." This subject, if intfuduccd at 
all, should have been fairly and honestly treated. 
Mr. Jones’s quotation from Mr. Ball's pamphlet is 
not so creditable to his candour as we could wish. 
The statement it contains is subhtantially false. Mi . 
Mill was cognisant of the publication of the second 
edition of the "Spintoal Characteristics," it was 
printed by a sycophant who was always hanging about 
Surrey Chapel-House, the printer and counsellor of 
Mr. Hill at the time ; and copies of this very edition 
were distributed, at Mr. Hill’s residence, to hia pei- 
sonal friends, and disposed of more openly in a mure 
sacred place. The admonitory epistle, which origin- 
ated in no personal enmity to Mr. Hill, was, in part, 
the production of a very young man, who afterwards 
withdrew it from nrciUation, out of regard to Mr. 
Hill’s feelings, and who, at the same time, declared 
that he had the highest respect for Mr. llill, and had, 
in the publication in question, merely treated him as 
he luid treated the clergy of his own ehiireh ; and that 
as Mr, Hill viewed it as a personal attack, likely to 
affect his usefulness, he was wilUjg, iii every way in 
his power, to neutralise the wrong he had unwittingly 
inflicted. His regret, we have reason to know, w.is 
sincere ; but his offence was never forgiven. The ad- 
monitory epistle contains nothing more severe, eithei 
in spint or manner, than is at least insinuated by Mr. 
Jones la the following passages, which we cxtiuct from 
the Memoir 

*S.T)r. JUmiecon, porbann, was not far from the truth wltcn he 
called our departed friend, * a bigot for lilH-rality ' 

"Mr Hill woR coin 1 ‘rRiiig with an Independent minister, 
when ho remarked, with much feeling, ‘I /w/c Inde- 

pendency ’ * Yes, sir,’ replied Ins Congregational friend, ' and 
yon hate t/rpcndcncy just aa much ’ Tins was about the truth " 
Hp. 342.) 

•• Amidst all that was ‘lovely, and pure, niid of gooil report,’ 
there were some things that for a season fl|ipe.ired to *- 
cloud over this ‘ buniuig and bluuinh ' >■<- .i^iirtinly too 
, often listened to llatterers, who sometimes iiuidt him an easy 
preyto their cunning and designing purposes At burroy rlia 
pel there were a few persons who kept near this weak side oi the 
holy man Hence they always expressed their regret to him at 
his alMienre , and asserted that no supply prcai lied like liim 
After these premises, out came some unkind expressions against 
eertain individuals, and in this way they often siiietided in 
their olijeet If they knew th.it Mr. Hill had an ulifavourahle 
opinion of a minister, they would assiduously collLft dll ihe news 
about lilm , and the p,istftr's mind beeoimiig prejudiced, he 
appeared to possess an unforgiving spirit II is antipathies 
bi.cjmc very strong when once they had possession of ins mind 
On the other hand, he was often unguarded in the selection of 


hia fHenda, and received, more than once, a scorpion into his 
boKun. There are many persons at Surrey chapel who can 
remember a lamentable instance of this kind, which, for a sea- 
son, led Mr Hill to apfiear in an unfavourable light to several 
esteemed tlorgviin ii.”— (iip !>!>'), 310 ) 

“In intercourse with the venerable mnn, it was found that 
he exiieeted th.it his friends sliuuld possess some practical 
kiiOH ledge of tlie durlrine ol passive obedience. In reference 
to a devoted ministi'r whom he had lieeii the means of leatUng 
to God, and who possessed much independence of mind, Mr. 
Hill shrewdly rcniaiked, ‘ 11c is a nice lad, but he will have bis 
own wa^*.’*’— CP 641 ) 

Enrwiggcrs and toodeaters gained too easy acccaa to 
the interior of Surrey Chapel-House ; and we could 
"tales untold*’ of tlieir pernicious influence over a 
nind naturally candid, and a heart more than usually 
susceptible of the kindlier feelings of humaiuty. The 
history of the admonitory ejiistle would furnish two or 
three of these, which, if publicly known, would involve 
the pat lies in utter di: grace. 

We refer to the woik from which we have quoted 
thus copiously, for what appear to us the most cui - 
rect views of Mr. Hill’s talents as a preacher, and 
works as a writer 

One .inecdotc Mr. Jones has not correctly reported, 
and we will, therefore, give it as we heard it fioni Mi. 
Hill’s own lips. It refers to his travelling with Mi. 
M hitefield, and to a cirruuistancc highly c]i,iracteribtic 
of that extraordinary man. On one occasion Mr. 
Hill remarked, " I accompanied Mr. Whitcheld to visit 
a poor woman whose clothes hud eanght lire, and who 
wrag languishing in a sorry apartment, to wdiicli access 
could only be obtained by means of a ladder. Wc 
ascended together. Mr. Whitelield endeavoured to 
amiiBc the poor sufferer, who appeared to be in a statu 
of stupor , but after various vain attempts, he left her 
hedbide, which she pcrceiviiif^ earnestly called out to 
him to return. He kindly obeyed ; but, exhausted with 
the effort, she had sunk again into apparent insensi- 
bility. The good man prayed, and then renewed his 
endeavours to call her attention to her fearful condi- 
tion and prospects, hut with no better success. 
Several tunes he essayed to quit the scene, and ns 
often was he detained by the momentary exeitemeiLt 
and imploring cries of the woman. At length,” sjid 
Mr. Hill, " I gently urged him to depart, when, hear- 
ing the same request, urged in tlic same ailcctmg man- 
ner, he replied to my entriMties, ‘ No, I euniiot g.i, 
she still calls me back , is it not said, " He is able to 
save to the very uttermost ? ’’ and who but a God can 
tell how far the uttermost of a God can go These 
words reached nut only tlie ear, but the heart of tlie 
dying person, and she was enabled to listen to the 
w'ords ol life eternal " 

Mr. Jones’s version of this incident is in the flfty- 
second page of the Memoir. 

Among the specimens of Mr. Hill’s extemporaneous 
and unstudied addresses, tlic following ought to obtain 
a place : — 

“One Friday ninmiiif', when lip was Hiirrouiidod by his old 
women, at, lie was lULiistonicd l.Tcctiousi} to ctill Ins hearers on 
tliOhC OLL.isionR, III was Imiuliarly (tescribiiig tlic diffcroncc 
helm (.11 a luvrcly suiwrlK'iRl profession ami its reality in 
the hc.’irt, wlitii tried by tribulation and sulTering ‘ Tlio 
pnipl> jirofesBor of ridlgioii,’ snul lie, ‘ is a Imttt rlly— ail sur- 
fwc, tlie imttLniig bliiiwtr ot .i auiiiiner’s day will beat it 
liillier and thitlier, .ind niter .ivaiti K'niggle It desci nils, tangled 
and Hoilisl, to tlic I'jrtli, fVoni wheiieu it cannot rise again 
Itut the C'liristi.iii is a dove, a strong-pinioned bird, she will 
nil ct tlie thuniler-stoim in IicrcoursL, and will bitk about and 
l.((kalN)ut, and give even tlic winds to know that she lias a 
nest, a liume,— tliat her heart ii. there, and that she must gam 

Jl IS to be regretted that Mr. Hill has not yet met 
with a biographer who h.<i8 given ua any notion of his 
colloquial powers. His tubic-tnik, properly winnowed, 
and judiciously managed, would place him high among 
the extraordinary men of his age. 
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THE DISCOVERY OJ AMERICA. 


Be not alarmed, gentle reader ; we shall iioi 
renew the dispute, as to whether the new world 
was first reached from the old, by Christopher 
Columbus, by Amerigo Vespucci, or by tbe 
Cambrian Madoc, whose vessel, accoading to 
Southey,-^ 

** Laboured on the labouring sea;'* 

and, according to ttiose who have *' judgment** 
without any ** vision,** was delivered of an idle 
story, but who, according to the pedigree, is said 
to have cultivated leeks hr Arkimsas, before the 
Atsoc eagle crossed *'the river of separation,** 
(Behring’s Strait?) or the children of the sun 
made their avato^ on the banks ef Tlticuia, to 
teach the red men of the south to make con- 
quests and — cotton night-caps. 

These matters, and all matters on which, from 
their indeterminate nature, words may be spoken 
witliout end, are no doubt 

** Mighty motes to microscopic eyne,'* 

and precious in the sight of those who love a 
subject the better the more incompreiieiisible it 
is, y\ cll knowing that, though the javelin of truth 
can and may pierce through the plated mail of 
the moat stubborn cnor, it cannot so much as 
“play dirl” on the flimsy and unreal shade of 
absolute ignorance. 

We waive those small matters of antiquarian 
wrangling, the decision of which, one way or the 
other, would not benefit the world or any of its 
inhabitantb a single chafif, which the winds have 
winnowed round the globe; and we shall con- 
clude that the truly illustrious Columbus was the 
first navigator whose keel so divided the watera 
of the Atlantic as to reveal the wonders of 
America to the nations of the east. But still, 
after having thus put aside and thus admitted, 
one question remains in its full force. 

*' Did Columbus discover America?** Was 
this addition to the world, as known to the nations 
of the east, a matter of what we call mere 
human discovery ; or did it form a link in that 
more mighty chain of events, in which we can 
alike trace the physical and the moral govern- 
ment of the Omniscient and Almighty Ruler? 
We do not deny that Columbus was the instru- 
ment in this; and we think that any one who 
reads the memoirs of Columbus will be ready to 
admit that there was in him a disposition toward 
this work, and a preparation for the accomplish- 
ment of it, which cannot be accounted for upon 
any theory of mere human nature. It would 
nut, we think, be difficult to prove from these 
memoirs alone, that Columbus was an instrument , 
specially prepared, because specially appointed 
for this work, inasmuch as the events of his life 

No. ai. AuQUbT 2, 1837. — 2d. Vol. i. 


cannot be brought into a connected series of 
causes and effects, upon the'Oidinfity '/ndgment 
and doctrine of «xpc(Hence, whhfii is the only 
rational foundation that we oan bsv<l for actions 
which are wholly of human origb. 

This, however, would be lir^ng to the case 
of one individual an argument* which We feel to 
be perfectly general, and a» hnportmfr as it is 
general, though one which has been, rather un^ 
accountably, overlooked, by those who could, 
and who shguld, have used it to very great ad- 
vantage. Let us therefore, take the range of it 

I a little wider; and in order that we may have a 
fixed centre, toward which all the parts of it may 
I converge, let us state our proposition in a direct 
' and categorical manner. It will stand thus t 
Before Cohmdus discovered America^ there 
was a preparing of the pet^le of the east to be 
ft coUmietsfur America ; and there was a pre- 
paring tqf that country for their reception. 

It must be admitted, that there could be no 
human purpose or design in either of these pre- 
parations. That the people of the eastern con- 
tinent could have any design or purpose of 
preparing themselves for the colonisation of the 
western, when they were in utter ignorance of ill 
existence, is so monstrous an absurdity, that any 
attempt at its refutation would be quite thrown 
away. Yet wc have illustrative instances upon 
a smaller scale, in the case of every man who, 
honestly and meritoriously, wins a distinguished 
name, of himself, and without the hssistance of 
what we call the ordinary means; which roflans, 
by the way, often foil, and where they do suc- 
ceed, the success is very often owing to causes 
which the parties are most solicitous to keep out 
of view. 

It would berif possible, still more absurd to 
suppose that the American continent prepared 
tself for the reception of the Europeans ; for, 
icsides the fact that countries con have no 
knowledge, our experience of countries all the 
other way. If man slackens the hand of his 
working, wild nature returns and obliterates all 
.he traces of his art. It is true thatPthe earth 
must be adapted for his working, otherwise his 
abour will be in vain; but still be must work — 
there never was a civilised people who livdO, or 
who could live on the produce of wild nature ; 
and thus, whatever the natural capability of the 
earth may be, man must know and do,** in the 
way of cultivation, and of every other meSns by 
which the comforts of civilisation, and the stimuli 
to improvement are obtained, otherwise he must 
remain in the wretchedness of the savage, which 
produces no comfort at the time, and is barren of 
every germ of improvement. 

Still, there is a preparation of the earth for 
.he labour of man; and if this has not been 
2 1 
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in«de the labour » in vain. The^jrape and the 
Sg Irom the cultivated trees are veiy different 
from tltese in wild nature ; but still man must have 
the tine and the olive plant before be eao im- 
prove them by culture. The «v|l, too, may he 
ameliorated, and thCwild ox may be tndnedto 
labour on the farm; but in these cases»' and in 
every case, there must be a preparaHon for man. 
before his labour ean^in any way pcotperio his 
hands. This preparation cannot, in the nature 
of things, be ^ man himself, ^ because it is of 
necessity prior even to the very first glimmering 
of knoadedgt on his part ; and we need not add, 
that ft cannot be of that which mrn is to im- 
prove, be it soil, plant, animal, or any thing else; 
for that tfaeac should have any knowledge, would 
be contrary to their very nature. There is but 
one other source to which we can look for the 
cause of this preparation; and, though we arc 
sometimes prompted by our ignorance or our 
vanity to lose si^t of it, it holds in every case, 
the small as well as the great— the moments of a 
humble man's fife, as well as the discovery of a 
new continent, or the commanding of a world 
or system of wodds to arise out of nothing. 

But thou^ the glory of the working is to 
God alone, the ixamng of the progress ft for 
man's instruction, as well as the result, properly 
used, is for his advantage; and if we lodk with an 
eye of understanding at the history of the human 
race previous to the discovery of America, we 
shall find that these were the forecast shadows 
of something too mighty for having proper scope 
on the eastern continent and all its islands. Tlie 
weif^ts of m^ary and mental slavery had 
pressed upon the human mind, and compressed it 
beyond the point of endurance ; and it had begun 
to react, and, gave proof that the time was on 
tiie wing when it should become tiie master 
principle, and be, in its turn, thf instrument in 
ruling the world. This involves a consideration 
which ought never to be lost sight of, because 
there is consolation in it, both for individuals and 
for nations, even in the depth of the most grievous 
oppression that can be infiicted upon them by 
human meanA In the antagonist powers of 
nature, where botii arc equally and immediately 
homlmd ^ the law of the Creator, we find that 
there tovaiiably is a reaction, and that the excess 
of tim one tends directly to awaken and give 
strength to its antagonist. The recession of the 
planet from the sun involves in it the tiause of 
the return ; tf'ad the return involves in it the 
oanse of a new recession. The summer of 
nature actually bffoga on tiie winter rep<Me ; and 
the repose of the winter is the beghuung of a 
new summer. It is the same whithersoever we 
turn ; the one power accumulates a surplus 
which it hands over to the antagonist ; and in 
the alternation of the two the life and action of 
the system comnst. 

Mudx more must there be a reaction in tiie 


human mind against the slavery, whether of the 
sword nr of superstition. These powers, which 
depress it, are wholly human, and partake of the 
finHiiide, the frmlty, and the perishableness of all 
tiiat originates with man. The mind, on the 
other hand, is the creature of God, and as such 
partakes of that inherent principle which, diver- 
sified adcording to their aeveral natures, he has 
given to all his creatures as the law of their very 
being. Therefore, though it has not perhaps 
been studied to that extent which would bring 
it within the scope of our ordinary philosophy ; 
and it is no easy study, we can easily see that 
there is a point at which the human mind must 
react, though the way«in which this reaction dis- 
plays itself k quite another matter. The re- 
action against the wand of the tyrant does not 
consist in drawing tiie sword of rebellion ; and 
the fetters of superstition are not broken by 
arguments addressed to the abettors of that 
superstition. In mauy attempts of this kind the 
cure has proved to be worse than tlic disease , and 
in none has it been better. The elasticity must 
display itself in something new, which shall 
draw the mind out of the fetters ; and men, the 
most essential human agents in this, may be, 
and indeed generally are, ignorant of the result 
of the mighty work which is so efiectuolly for- 
warded by their labours. 

This was very remarkably the case in that 
preparation of the people of Europe which pre- 
ceded the discovery of America by Columbus. 
The induction might be made from the whole 
recorded history ot the people of Europe, Westi'in 
Asia, and Northern Africa ; ior though these 
people were often at war with each other, yet, 
in so far as they were civilised and knew each 
other, they were one people, their liistory was 
one hktory; and much us they fought and 
squabbled, they really worked together for one 
progress of the race, 'in what direction soever 
that progress might appear to be at any parlicolar 
time. 

To go into the details of this progress, in any 
thing like a satkfactory maimer, would require 
years of labour and volumes of writmg, for the 
subject k ample, and tiik view of it is wholly 
new, we must, therefore, content ourselves with 
the mere mention of a few points in the liistory 
ot that century, tiie fifteenth of the Christian 
era, in which the discovery of America took 
place. In doing this we shall not notice the 
oonflicts of kings or the squabbles of parties, 
for though these form the conspicuous part of 
the wrAteii works, they arc the mere babbles on 
the stream of history, borne by it, but not in 
any way originating or afiecting its current. 

In the eariy part of this, the fifteenth century, 
tiie spirit of inquiry led to the establudiment of 
various universities which, though they now lag 
somewhat behind the tide of the present times, 
were useful in their day, and their institution k 
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still useful, as indicating a thirst for knowledge 
when they werelouaded. About the some time, 
the doctrines of the Reformation which had 
been taught by Wickliffc in England, forty years 
before, were kept alive by John Hubs and Jerome 
of Prague. Painting in oil : and engraving and 
copperplate printing were invented. Printing 
from types, the grand means of giving extension 
and duration to knowledge^ was Invented. En- 
graving on wood was invented. The Portuguese 
felt their way along the vast coast of Africa, 
and discovered and doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope; and four years aftet this Columbus 
landed on St. Domingo. We have mentioned 
but a few particulars ; bi^t in the printing, the 
engraving, and the more extended navigation, 
we have the substantial rudiments of much of 
the greatness of modern times ; aijd we must not 
omit, that the ligiit which the early reiunners had 
shown from the saered volume caused the pub- 
lication of the celebrated work, called “ The Vul- 
gate.” Such were some of the means by which 
the people of the cast wore prepared ; and they 
were by and for the people, without any appa- 
rent reference, />/•« or to their rulers, or to 
the system of goverinnent, civil or ecclesiastical. 
Had these been aware oi the power of a fount 
of types, the name of John Guttemberg would 
lime been on the list of martyrs. 

The preparation of America for the reception 
of Europeans, is a matter ni the history of which 
the facts are comparatively few , but few as they 
aie, they are very strkmg. South and central 
AuiLriea are the portions which ha\e had the 
gieatest influence on the character of the human 
race, and, theiefore, it is to them chiefly that 
we must look. With the conduct of the Spa- 
niards towuid the native Indians in the mining 
countries, or with that of the agricultural colo- 
nists, of whatever nation, toward the most iiiiqui- 
tuusly imported people of Africa, wo have, in the 
meantime, nothing to do, for, whatever atrocity 
theie may have been in the inanngcnient, there 
cun be no question that the products of tiiobe 
veins and of that agriculture, gave a new and 
wonderful impulse to tiic human race, an impulse, 
the effects of which are increasing daily, even 
at tlie present time. 

Now, we say, that there w'os a very obvious 
preparation in that part of the world. The 
mines wc leave out of the question; because 
we are totally ignorant of the time when, and the 
process by which, metals aie collected into veins 
or lodes, so that they may be available to the 
miner. In respect of tlie soil or surface of the 
country, the case, though still shadowy in itself, 
and perfectly indeterminate as to dates, is more 
within those analogies which have been esta- 
blisbcd by observation. 

In South America and the West India Islands, 
at the time of tlieir discovery, there was a soil of 
the greatest fertility. But there were other 


elements of sueeeisfiil cultivation wanting, and 
these could be sufi^ed only by importation. 
THe plants were wanting, and so were the 
animals. Sugar, now the moat profitable in the 
agriculture of those parts of *the world, is an im- 
portation ; and so is coffee, and one of the cot- 
ton plants. There might, perhaps, have been 
found among the native plants all that was 
requisite in the way 0/ vegetables; and. the 
potato, with the dahlia, and countless other 
leading beauties of the garden, show that in 
vegetable kingdom, South America had much to 
give, both for use and for ornament Out of no 
one eff these did the natives avail themselvep to 
the proper extent, until they were visited by 
Europeans; and even now many of the plants 
wh^ch have been introduced from that country 
arc far supi'rior in Europe to what they arc in 
their native localities. Tins circumstance alone 
speaks volumes;* because it^hows that there is a 
preparation of distant parts of the earth for a 
growth of the plants of each other, superior to 
what each can have in its own; and as the 
transfer cannot be made without the intervention 
of man, the purpose of the Almighty would be 
incomplete, if we did not admit that he prepares 
the discoverer, and guides him on his way, 
whether the discovery be the first knowledge 
of the existence of a country, or the knowledge 
of how any one of its productions may be turned 
to valuable accomit on the spot, or what it can give 
and what receive, in order to increase the general 
value of the globe as the residence of civilised 
man, and make man stimulate man for mutual 
advantage, in every land which is visited by the 
bun. 

Thus, when we examine this question, even in 
ito merest beginnings, as we have very briefly 
done, (for our object is to stimulate the reader to 
reflection, not^“ to lull him with lectures,”) so 
many results spring out of it, not only above all 
human anticipation, but beyond, and often con- 
trary to, all human expectation, that we must 
come to the coiielusion, that man is a mere in- 
strument, even in those eases in whioti wc are 
most dispo.sed to give liim full credit for being, 
of his own powers and without higher assistance, 
a discoverer or an inventor. •mm 

When we consider, with this view, the pro- 
gressive liistory of the human race, and of the 
earth as adapted for their habitation, and for 
stimulating their powers, we cultivate a branch 
of what is called Natural Theology,” but ought 
to be called “ Tiie Hannuny of Nature and Re- 
velation,” which is of far more importance 
that which is drawn firom one part of nature 
taken singly from all the parts together, without 
reference to man, or from the mere staucture of 
the human body. 

llie progressive adaptation of central and 
South America for those animals which are in- 
dtspensable in the right pullivation of the soil. 
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and their total absence from that part of the the progress of the whole human race ; but it is 
world previous to their introduction by Eyro- by much too important for being made a subor- 
peans, forms a very important part of the argu- dinate part of any one paper, we shall, therefore, 
ment for a Divine J^vidence, ih the discoVbry, take occasion to revert to it as a principal sub* 
the discoverer, and all the results, as affecting ject. 


LADY HAMILTON’S GRAVE. 


Ths only thing respecting wliich I felt inter- 
ested when passing through Calais, on my route 
for Italy, was to find out the spot where this 
female— who<was under the protection of Lord 
Nelson, and the once-admired, courtfad, an'd fiat- 
tered beauty— was interred, which is little known ; 
and, alas 1 after having lived to experience want, 
disgrace, and scorn; and as to whom much«had 
I heard in many parts bf the Mediterranean. 

The fete of this unhappy and— truth compels 
me to add — ^most« unprincipled woman, might 
^ve supplied Johnson with a striking illustration 
for his admirable imitation of Juvenal’s Satire ; 
his nervous pen would have compressed* into a 
few couplets her follies and infamies, the tri- 
umphs of her earlier career, the deep and bitter 
wretchedness of her closing life. To the pseudo 
liberal this will appear to be unwarrantably harsh, 
hpt the really charitable require not to be in- 
formed, that to hold up such characters to repro- 
bation, to exhibit them as wholesome warnings 
to the inconsiderate and inexperienced, is not 
uiyust severity to the dead, but mercy to the 
living. Let those, of her sex who may be thrown 
into circumstances at all similar, profit by that 
lesson she has bequeathed to them. With such ■ 
an example before their eyes, let none fiatter | 


themselves that they shall be able to tread the 
same path without encountering similar perils. 
So flattering was the aspect bf Lady Hamilton’s 
fortune, it would have been considered as an act 
of madness to predict, at its zenith, the reverse 
that afterwards overwhelmed her, leaving her to 
perish in the most horrible state of destitution, 
cut off from all sympathy. Nor let it be urged 
that hers was u most extraordinary fate. Quite 
the reverse, fur it is in the common course of 
events that' profligacy and misconduct should 
lead to misery and wretchedness. It is the suc- 
cess of vice that forms the exception to the 
general rule ; and if it appears to be otherwise, 
it is because we take no note of the myriad;, 
who perish in their folly, while envy or curiosity 
fixes men’s gaze on every instance of prosperous 
profligacy. 

Tlie grave of the once lovely and adored 
Emma, who ruled this great commander of the 
British navy, and made so distinguished a flgure 
at the court of Naples, might sober even the 
^ddicst into senous reflection. Siic was actually 
buried in a ditcli outside of the walls of Calais, 
and by a subscription from her countrymen. 
"Sic transit,” &c. — jKnc WiUinh Travels in 
France and Italy. 


HAIR-BREADTH ESgAPES. No. VI. 

MBS. BFENCEB SMITH. 

CUAFTER II. 


Next monung, at breakfast, the marquis had 
to inform Mrs. Smith that the hopes of that 
night had been thwarted. She endeavoured to 
calm him.,^ But he was not only mortifled by the 
dilute of his hopes: he was disappointed in 
his friendship ; a wound which his young and 
ardei^t mind felt most sensibly. They stayed at 
Verona, till the following morning. Tlien the 
little caravan took the road to Brescia, where it 
arrived on the' first of May 1806. 

have now to communicate the details of a 
moat extraordinary romance, and one which is the 
more interesting inasmuch as every fact recorded 
in it ii strictly true, and satisfectorily authen- 
tksatod. 

The refusal of count Grimani was the more 
vttzatious, as there remmned for the fugitives no 
ai^lum to elude pursuit, allowing that they could 
atMl away from the gendarmes. This circumstance 


above all others increased the difficulties ; for it 
was in the chateau of count Grimani that the 
marquis reckoned upon concealing Mrs. Smith. 
Suddenly, however, a tlioiight crossed his mind. 
The lake of Guarda occurred to him with its 
shady banks, and above all its boats — those boats 
which had so often, the preceding year, con- 
veyed him to parties of pleasure at Riva. A few 
moments sufficed for him to arrange every thing 
in his mind ; and he communicated his plan to 
Mrs. Smith in English. On arriving at Brescia 
he endeavoured to obtain lodgings which might 
be favourable to the execution of his project. 
He wished to obtun apartments on a ground 
floor ; but in this he did not succeed, and he was 
obliged to content himself with a very inferior 
lodging, at the Due Torre inn. It was on the 
first floor. 

When Mrs. Smith had retired to her chamber, 
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the marquis sent for Amedee, the chief of the fou: 
gendarmes. He was an honest fellow, and alway: 
fond of a joke, especially if a woman was mixec 
up in the matter. 

“My dear Amedee,” said the marquis, “ 
cannot tell you how much 1 repent the step 
have taken in thus accompanying Mrs. Spencei 
Smith. We shall soon be at Milan — I shall find 
myself in the presence of Prince Eug^e I Jud 
of the awkward situation in which I am placed, 
He has rendered me very great services ; and I 
owe him many obli^tions. What will he think 
when he finds me escorting a prisoner of state 
1 am alarmed for my property in Naples. In fact, 
I am alarmed for myself, In short, Amedee, 
believe the best thing I can do, is to separate 
here from Mrs. Smith. I will join her again, 
but it must be beyond Milan.” • 

“ 1 have long wished to speak to you on this sub- 
ject,” answered Amedee, with an air of importance. 
“ After all, what can you do for the poor lady ? 
We will take care of her : I do not say,” continued 
he, with a horse-laugh, ** that we shall be as use 
ful to her as you. But at least, she will be safe, 
and with this assurance you may depart.” 

“ Yes,” said the marquis, “ but 1 cannot tell her 
thi.s myself. Do me the favour to inform her, my 
dear Amedee, that I am going to make prepara- 
tions for my departure. On my return, I should 
wish to bid her farewell; but without a witness; 
you understand.” 

“ Perfectly,” said the gendarme, winking his 
eye. “ You may take your farewell without 
interruption.” 

The marquis immediately procured a horse, 
rode to Salons, and hired two boats. One of 
these boats was for himself and Mrs. Smith, the 
other was to convey the post chaise which was 
also ordered with the horses. Ttiese arrange- 
ments occupied nearly three hours. On the 
other bank of the lake were the passages of the 
Tyrol, Saltzbourg, and the frontier of Styria. 

'File marquis returned to Brescia, made several 
purchases, wrote a long letter explaining all to 
Mrs. Smith, and then went to her. Amedee 
kept his word, she was alone though still guarded. 
The marquis could say but little for the day was 
advancing. The poor captive trembled and wept. 
The marquis trembled too on seeing the height 
ef the windows. At length they separated, after 
some final instructions given by the marquis, the 
most important of which was, that Mrs. Smith 
should fasten a cord to her window at nine o’clock 
that night, for the purpose of drawing up a packet 
and a rope-ladder. 

llie marquis employed the rest of the day in 
preparing this ladder. He was far from expert 
at his task, but determination surmounts diffi- 
culties. Before evening he had completed a 
ladder of ten or twelve feet long, and sufficiently 
strong to bear the fugitive. 

At nine at night, he repaired to a litrie narrow 


obscure passage, oppodte to the inn of the Due 
Torre. From thence he saw a light in Mrs. 
Smith’s apartments. The window on the left 
belonged to the chamber adjoining her own, and 
which the gendarmes never quitted. Her own 
window was softly opened, when the nearest 
clock struck nine, and the marquis saw a cord 
descend. He approached with caution, but it 
was scarcely necessary, thp street being deserted 
by that hour, and the weather was bad. The 
marquis tied a packet to the cord, and it was 
quickly drawn up agmn. He then returned to 
his hiding place. This was a born, in which was 
the calfrioletaand the horse which he had ordered 
for forty-eight hours. The bam was close to the 
gate, through which they must pass to go to 
Salons. The marquis threw himself upon the 
straw to endeavour to sleep, for he foresaw, that 
if he was not shot^the following morning, he must 
remain many days without drest. The packet 
which he had carried to Mrs. Smith contained 
a suit of boy’s clothes, the rope ladder, the letter 
cxplainihg every thing she would have to do, and 
a phial, in which were five and twenty drops of 
laudanum. The laudanum was intended as a 
narcotic for the waiting woman, if she should 
decline to aid the flight of her mistress. The 
hour appointed for Mrs. Smith’s escape wiqf 
eleven. Tlie anxiety which the marquis suffered 
during the interval from nine o’clock till eleven, 
it is impossible to describe. At length the clock 
struck half-past ten, and the marquis ventured 
from his retreat. He had on a large military 
cloak, and a three cornered hat, and he walked 
with the greatest confidence in order to qyoid 
suspicion. 

On reaching the narrow lane opposite the inn 
of the Due Torre, which had already served to 
conceal him, he trembled, and fancied for a 
moment that a|l was discovered. The window 
next to Mrs. Smith, which belonged to the room 
occupied by the gendarmes, was open, and no 
ight appeared. Was this done the better to 
surprise them? He was overwhelmed at the 
thought of being wrecked so near to pert. At 
the instant eleven o’clock struck from all the 
churches of Brescia. The marquis tljpu saw a 
light glimmer through the white curtuns ofVrsr 
Smith’s window. The sash was raised, and the 
lady appeared in the balcony dressed in iq^ale 
attire. Louise threw a packet to the marquis, 
mid then lowered’ a casket which contuned Mrs. 
Smith’s jewels. All this was don% in profound 
(ilence. At length came the moment whi;^; the 
marquis dreaded. Mrs. Smith, after a short 
irayer, got over the balcony, and placing her feet 
•n the ladder began to descend, but the unsteadi- 
less of the ladder, the height of the window, the 
langer to which she was exposed,— 4ll made such 
n impression upon her, that she felt her senses 
failing. Shutting her eyes, whilst at the same 
time she clung with all her strength to the lad- 
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dM exolaiined in an imdeit-tone to the maN 
* ^ids :— ** 1 am lost, I can neither descend not go 
up againl”. 

" Courage, madam, and all ^ be weU. «See 
how well every t^ing h^ succeeded thus fiur* 
Try to descend a few more steps. Fear nothing, 
throw yourself down, and 1 will catch you.” 
The lady hesitated, footsteps were heard in the 
street. " We are undope,*’ exclaimed^he marquis, 
^ wc are lost if you do not instantly follow my 
advice. Borne one approaches.” 

Agitated by the dread of falling, and the fear 
of being disaovered, Mrs. Smith let go her hold 
of the ladder, and dropped into tha^anns^of the 
marquis, who fell to the groynd with her, but 
without BustaSning any hurt. Whilst they were 
both recovering themselves, two men passed jiing- 
ing on the other side of the street, without even 
noticing them. In a few moments the fugitives 
reached the bam iv safety. 

’’Ohl” exclaimed the unfortunate lady, as 
she threw herself upon the straw, “ what a night 
of horror. If you knew all!” In utterihg these 
words, she appeared to shudder at some terrible 
recollection. 

** Compose yourself,” said the marquis, ** 1 
conjure you, in the name of your children, of 
;i;our mother, of your sisters. Do not create 
any obstacle to the success of an enterprise which 
has proved thus far so fortunate.” 

Mrs. Smith wept. ** Oh poor Louise I if you 
knew how nobly she has acted. She at first 
wished to follow me, but afterwards, when she 
saw that was impossible, she told me that lest 
sh^should make any answen which might lead 
to a discovery of my track, she had drunk the 
laudanum. ^This,’ said she, *will moke me 
sleep, and will prevent my saying a ainglc word 
which may endanger you.’ And before 1 could 
prevent her,” continued Mrs. Spiith, **8hc had 
swallowed the whole contents the little phial. 
1 am alarmed for the consequences.” 

After they had reached the bam, the marquis 
recollected that he had left the rope ladder at 
the window of the inn. He hoped that Louise 
had removed it before break of day; but after 
what be jiad just learned, he thought it was not 
*likefy she could have done so, and the first per- 
son passing by might give the alarm. He ran to 
thepinn of the Due Torre ; but the ladder was 
gone firom the window, Louise had mtumed to 
the balcony to aee if her mistress was out of 


danger, and perceiving the laddo^ she imme- 
diately understood all that was to be done. 

•On his return the marquis found Mrs* Smith 
more calm, and more mistress of hetsetf. She 
remarked that it was nearly three o’clock. 

“ Shall we depart?” said riie. 

** How oan we ?”4aid the marquis. ” Brescia 
is a closed town. We cannot get out before the 
opening of t1\e gates. But stay, a thought strikes 
me I” 

He took firom the cabriolet a blue cloth cap. 
with a gold bond and tassel, and having put it on 
hit head, he handed the lady into the cabriolet. 
Mrs. Smith, it will be recollected, was in malt* 
attire. He seated himself by her side, wrapped 
up in his cloak, and the cabriolet was in a few 
moments at the gates of the city. 

" Hollo! hpw is this ?” exclaimed the marquis, 
with an oath. 

What, the guard of the gates not at his post ! 
1 will cashier him.” 

The man appeared half undressed, with the 
keys in his hands. “ Who is there ?” cried he m 
an affrighted lone. 

** The colonel of the third regiment,” answered 
the marquis, assuming a gruff tone of voice. You 
received notice lost evening that I was going 
into the country to*day. 1 will break you.” 

** Colonel, 1 assure you that 1 knew notlung of 
the matter.” 

** Go and open the gates, and do not stand 
babbling there.” 

The guard opened the gates, holding his cap 
in his hand, and closing them again be returned 
to his bed, whilst the fugitives drove rapidly to 
Salons. 

On arriving there they entered their boat, and 
took the directiou of Riva. They now breathed 
again, and were able to render thanks to heaven 
for their success of their attempt. 

Day was dawning, and the first rays of morning 
sparkled on the surface of the lake, whose limpid 
waters and luxuriant banks presented a picture 
(ff unusual beauty. The lake of Guarda is 
more picturesque than either the lake Maggiore 
or the lake of Como. It is one of those remark- 
able spots which are always visited by travellers 
in Italy. Mrs. Smith had not before seen it, and 
she admired it with the enthusiasm of an elevated 
mind and a poetic imagination. They landed at 
Riva. 


THB COSMOGONY OF MOSES. 

FAST IT. 

Off a review of the events which we have First, What an impressive manifestation is 
riietched wirii a xaptd hand, a mnlritude eff afforded by the creation, of the existence, the 
thoughts crowd iqion the mind : a fow of which greatness, the wisdom, and the goodness of toe 
we ^ proceed to exhibit apd arrange, as sub- Supreme Being. The Cosmogony of Moses 
jeets fisr profitable meditation. And, expressly recognised one fiist intol^ent Cause 
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of aH things, s^lf-exUtent and eternal, al a 
period of idmost univenal idolatry; when the 
true God was unknown, and religious worship 
had degenerated into the most debasing and 
abominable superstition. His account ^ the 
works of the Almi^ty seems to have a special 
reference to the existing and most prevalent 
idolatries of his tinm* Wliatever was an object 
of veneration and devout homage among the 
besotted nations, the writer of Generis singles 
out and describes as the mere creature of that 
Power, whose worship he was anxious to revive. 
The heavens, the earth, and the seas, with all I 
their inhabitants, are traced to one origin. They 
have a maker, and that maker is God. The ' 
voice of Moses, in this revelation, was but the 
echo of the universe. Yet men heard it not. 
Alas I they hear it not at this moment. They 
all worship, but they know not what ; and ^ve 
the glory of the Creator to the creatures, to 
four-footed beasts, and even to reptiles and 
creeping things. Yet where is the people, where 
is the language in which nature does not speak 
and proclaim her divine Original ? 

Oh ! that, with a poet’s eye and a Christian's 
heart, man would but walk abroad amidst the | 
grandeur and the loveliness of creation. Then { 
would even the dosort become a paradise — and 
the bleak and hoary mountain the bright seat 
of the enthroned Divinity. Ho is not to be 
envied , indeed, he is an object of the deepest 
pity, who can abandon himself to the persuasion 
that the universe has no parent — who is uncon- 
scious of the pervading presence and influence 
of that awful Being who is nature’s essence 
mind, and energy. Oh I for the spirit of him, 
in his happiest mood, who, standing in Cha- 
mouny’s vale, with Mount Blanc above him, and 
his five incessant torrents rushing at his feet, 
rould thus, in strains so like inspiration, that 
when we repeat them the divme i^atus seems 
to come over us, invoke the voice of sweet 
song : — 

Thou first and chief, solo sov'rcign of the role! 

Oh, struggling with the darkness idl the night, 

And visited all night by troops of stars, 

Or, when they climb tlie sky, or when they sink ; 

Companion of the inomiug star at dawn, 

Thyself earth’s rosy star, and of the ^wn 
Co-herald I wake, O wake and utter praise ! 

Who sunk tliy sauless pillars deep in earth P 
Who made thee parent of peipetual streamt? 

And you, yo five wild torrents fiercely glad! 

A^o called you forth from night and utter death, 

From dork and icy caverns called yon forth, 

Down those precipitous block jagg^ rocks, 

Fur ever shattered, and the same for ever? 

Who gave you your invulnenblo Ufo, 

Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy. 

Unceasing thunder, and eternal foam P 
And who commanded, (and the silence came) 

Here let the billows sbfibn and have rmt P 
Ye icofalls! Yo that from the mountain's brew 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain—- 
Torrents, methipks, that heard a mighty voice, 

And stored at once amid their maddest plunge ; 


MotiqBleRi tonoatel gM flMimetsl 
Wlu) made yoagloriovi m (1 m» | ates of heaven 
Beneath the keen fiiaimoeaF Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rrinhime^ Who with living flowers 
Of tovrilMt bine, spread jprbmdi at your fiwtP 
(roo! XMtbetomntolikoadiouttfaurii^ 

Answer! and let the ice^pMbuj v^ho Qop ! 

God I siiq; yo meadow atireams with riadsomo voioo I 
To pino'groves, with yom soft and aouUike founds; 

And they too have a voice, yon piles of enow 
And in Aoir perilous iUl shall thunder— CkM> ! 

Ye livery flowers ! that skirt tlu> eternal firost S 
Yc wild goats * sporting round the ease's nest ! 

Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain storm ! 

Ye lightni^, the dread arrows of the clouds ! 

Ye signs and wonders of the riemenU I , 

Utter forth 0(m, and fill Uie hills with praise. ^ 

Once more, hoar mount I with thy sky pointing peaks/ 

Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheard, 

Shoots downward, glittering through the pure serene 
Into the depth of clouds that veil thy hreaa^ 

Thou too again, stupendous mountain! Thou 
That os I rust* my head, awhile bow'd low 
In adoration, iqiward/rom thy hose, 

Slow travelling with dim eyes suffused with tears, 

Solemnly scciiiost bko a vapoury cloud, 

To rise before me — Itiso, Oh ! over rise. 

Rise like a cloud of incenso from the eortlif 
Thou kingly spirit' throned among the hills, 

Thou dmid ambafisadui! from earth to hoaven. 

Great Hioinrch! tell thou the silent sky, 

And tell the sUis, and tell yon rising sun, 

Futli uith her thousand voices praises God!' 

The greatness and majesty of God are wonde^ 
fully conspicuous in his works ; and thus mani- 
fested, he is entitled to the adoring-reverence of 
all intelligent creatures. 

Revelation leads us to the orig^ of only one 
system of worlds ; and it rather announces the 
existence of that system than describes it ; but 
Philosophy has taken up the question wj^ere 
Revelation abandoned it, and has introduced 
us to the knowledge of a universe, which the 
more* we contemplate astonishes us still the 
more, and impresses us with the idea of the 
utter inconceiv^leness of the greatness of the 
Divine power, wisdom, and goodness. I know 
not whether the discoveries of the microscope or 
the tclesoope convoy the most overpowering 
impressions of the Divine msyesty: whether a 
Irop of water and a star of the first magnitude 
are not equal miracles of creating and sustaining 
energy. Here we have an inhabited world, 
teeming with myriads of beings ; we* condlud^ 
that the other is the same and no more; tlie 
creation of either or of both supposes inl^ity 
in the agent by whom it is accomplished. By 
the eye of observation, assisted by the latter 
instrument, how are we amaxed at the variety, 
the profusion, and the multitude of those objects 
which display the sagacity of creating wisdom, 
and the munificence of all bounteous Provi- 
dence I 

St. Pierre observes in reference to- his great 
work, “that after he had collected with the 
greatest industry and perseverance all tlie 
materials necessary to a History of Nature, he 
found himself in the condition of a child, who 
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with a shell had dug a hole in the sand to hold 
the water of the ocean.* “ Nature,* he ,con- 
tinues, “is of unbounded extent, and I am a 
human being limited on every side. Not* only 
her general history, bu| that of the smallest 
plant far transcends my highest powers. Per- 
mit me to relate on what occasion 1 became 
sensible of this 

“ One day in sumn)er, while I was busied in 
the arrangement of some observations which I 
had made, respecting the harmonies discoverable 
in this globe of ours, I perceived on a straw- 
berry plant, vhich had been accidentally placed in 
my, window, some small winged insects, m very 
beautiful that I took a fancy to describe them. 
Next day a different sort appeared, which I 
proceeded likewise to describe. In the course 
of three weeks, no less than thirty-seven species, 
totally distinct, had visited my, strawberry plant : 
at length they came in such crowds, and pre- 
sented such variety, that I was constrained to 
relinquish this study, though highly amusing, 
for want of leisure, and to acknowledfge the 
truth for want of expression. The insects 
which 1 had observed were all distinguishable 
from each other, by their colours, their forms, 
and their motions. Some of them shone like 
gold ; others were of the colour of silver and of 
Brass; some were spotted, some striped; they 
were blue, green, brown, chesnut-coloured. The 
heads of some were rounded like a turban; 
those of others were drawn out into the figure 
of a cone. Here it was dark as a tuft of black 
velvet; there it sparkled like a ruby. There 
was not less diversity m their wings : in some 
they were long and brilliant, like transparent 
plates of mother of pearl ; in others, short and 
broad, resembling network of the finest gkuze. 
Each had his particular manner of disposing 
and managing his wings. Some disposed theirs 
perpendicularly, others horizontally, and they 
seemed to take pleasure in displaying them; 
some few spirally, after the manner of butter- 
flies ; others sprung into the air, directing their 
flight in Qpposition to tlie wind, by a mechanism 
somwhat similar to that of a paper-kite, which 
in rising, forms vrith the axis of the wind an 
a8agle\ 1 tUmk of twenty-two degrees and a half. 

“Some alighted on the plant to deposit their 
eggs ; others merely to shelter themselves flrom 
the s&n. But the greatest part paid this visit 
from reasons totally unknown to me ; for some 
went and caoie in an incessant motion, while 
others moved only the hinder part of their body. 
A gredt many of them remained entirely morion- 
less, and were like me, perhaps, employed in 
making observations. 

“ I scorned to pay any attention, as being 
already sufficiently known, to all the other tribes 
of insec|s which my strawberry plant had at- 
tracted ; such as the snail, which nestles under 
the leaves; the butterfly, which gutters around; 


the beetle, which digs about its roots; the 
small worm, which contrives to live in the 
parenc^ymet that is, in the mere thickness of a 
leaf; the wasp and honey-bee, which hum 
around the blossoms ; the gnat, which sucks the 
juices of the stems ; the ant, which licks up the 
gnat ; and, to make no longer an enumeration, 
the spider, which, in order to find a prey in these, 
one after another, distends his snares over the 
whole vicinity. 

“ However minute these objects may be, they 
surely merited my attention,' as Nature deemed 
them not unworthy of hers. Could I refuse 
them a place in my general history, when she 
had given them obe in the system of the 
universe? For a still stronger reason, had I 
written the history of my strawberry plant, I 
must have given some account of the insects 
attached to it. Plants are the habitation of 
insects ; and it it impossible to give the history 
of a city, without saying something of its in- 
habitants. Besides, my strawberry plant was 
not in its natural situation, in the open country, 
on the border of a wood, or by the brink of a 
rivulet, where it could have been frequented by 
many other species of living creatures. It was 
confined to an earthen pot, amidst the smoke of 
Paris. I observed it only at vacant moments. 

I knew notliing of the insects which visited it 
during the course of the day, still less of those 
which might come only in the night, attracted 
by simple emanations, or perhaps by a piios- 
phoric light, which escapes our senses. I was 
totally ignorant of the various species which 
might frequent it at other seasons of the year: 
and of the endless other relations which it migiit 
have with reptiles, with amphibious animals, 
fishes, birds, quadrupeds, and above all with 
Man, who undervalues every thing which he can- 
not convert to his own use. 

“ But it was not sufficient to observe it from 
the heights of my greatness, if I may use the 
expression, for in this case my knowledge would 
have been greatly inferior to that of one of the 
insects, who made it their habitation. Not one 
of them, on examining it with his little spherical 
eyes, but must have distinguished an infinite 
variety of objects, which I could not perceive 
without the assistance of a microscope, and after 
much laborious research. Nay, their eyes are 
inconceivably superior even to this instrument; 
for it shows us the object only which are in its 
focus, that is, at the distance of a few lines; 
whereas they perceive, by a mechanism, which 
we have no conception, those which are near 
and those which are aftur off. Their eyes there- 
fore, are at once microscopes and telescopes. 
Besides, by their circular disposition round the 
head, they have the advantage of viewing the 
whole circuit of the heavens at the same instant, 
while those of the astronomer can take in, at 
most, but the halfl My winged insects accord- 
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ingly must discern in the strawberry plant, a( 
a single glance, an arrangement and combination 
of parts, which, assisted by the microscope, I 
can observe only separate from each other, and 
in succession. On examining the leaves of this 
vegetable with the aid of a lens, which had but 
a small magnifying power, 1 found them divided 
into compartments, hedged round with bristles, 
separated by canals, and strewed with glands. 
These compartments appeared to me similar to 
large verdant inclosures, their bristles to vegeta- 
bles of a particular Order ; of which some were 
upright, some inclined, some forked, some hol- 
lowed into tubes, from the extremity of which a 
fluid distilled ; and their canals, as well as their 
glands, seemed full of a brilliant liquor. In 
plants of a different species, these bristles and 
these canals exhibit forms, colours and fluids 
entirely difierent There are even glands, which 
resemble basins, round, square, or radiated. 

“ Now, Nature has made nothing in vain ; 
wherever she has prepared a habitation, she 
immediately peoples it. She is never strait- 
ened fur want of room ; she has placed animals 
furnished with fins in a single drop of water, and 
in such multitudes, that Leeuwenhoek, the natural 
philosopher, reckoned up thousands of them. 
Many others after him, and among the rest 
Hubert Hook, have seen, in one drop of water as 
small as a grain of millet, some ten, others 
thirty, and some as far as forty-five thousand. 
Those who know not bow far the patience and 
sagacity of an observer can go, might perhaps 
call in question the accuracy of those observa- 
tions, if Lyonnot, who relates them iii Lessor's 
Theology of Insects, had not demonstrated the 
possibility of it, by a piece of mechanism abun- 
dantly simple. We are certain, at least of the 
existence of those beings whose different figures 
have actually been drawn. Others are found, 
whose feet ore armed with claws, on the body of 
the fly, and even on that of the flea. 

" It is credible, then, from analogy, that there 
are animals feeding on the leaves of plants, 
like the cattle on our meadows, and on our 
mountains ; which repose under the shade of a 
dpwn imperceptible to the naked eye, and which, 
from goblets formed like so many suns, quaff 
nectar of the colour of gold and silver. Each 
part of the flower must present to them a spec- 
tacle of which we can form no idea. The yellow 
antherae of flowers, suspended by fillets of white 
exhibit to their eyes double rafters of gold in 
equilibrio, on pillars fairer than ivory ; the corolla, 
an arch of unbounded magnitude, embellished 
with the ruby and the topaz ; rivers of nectar 
and honey; the other parts of the floweret, 
cups, urns, pavilions, domes, which the human 
architect and goldsmith have not yet learned to 
imitate. 

‘*1 do not speak thus from conjecture; for 
having examined one day by the microscope the 


flowers of thyme, I distinguished in them, with 
equal surprise and delight, superb flagons, with 
a lon*g neck, of a substance resembling amethyst, 
from rthe gullets of which seem to flow ingots 
of liquid gold. 1 have never made observation 
of the corolla simply, *of the smallest flower, 
without finding it composed of an admirable 
substance, half transparent, studded with biiU 
liants, and shining in the most lively colours. 

** Tlie beings which live* under a reflex thus 
enriched, must have ideas very different from 
ours, of light, and of the other phenomena of 
nature. A drop of dew, filtering in the capillary 
and transparqpt tubes of a plant, presents to 
them thousands of cascades; the some drop, 
fixed as a wave on the extremity of one of its 
prickles, an ocean without a shore; evaporated 
into air, a vast aerial sea. They must, therefore, 
sec fluids ascending, instead of falling; assuming 
a globular form, firistead of sinking to a level ; 
and mounting into the air, instead of obeying the 
power of gravity. 

“ Tlioir ignorance must be os wonderful as 
their knowledge. As they have a thorough 
acquaintance with the harmony of only the 
minutest objects, that of vast objects must 
escape them. They know not, undoubtedly, 
that there are men, and among these learned 
men, who know every thing, can expliun ever^ 
thing, who, transient like tliemselves, plunge 
into an infinity on the ascending scale, in which 
they arc lost; whereas they, in virtue of their 
littleness are acquainted with an opposite infinity 
in the last divisions of time and matter. 

** In these ephemerous beings, we must find 
the youth of a single morning, and the deeftpi- 
tude of one day. If they possess historical 
monuments, they must have their months, years, 
ages, epochs, proportioned to the duration of a 
flower; they must have a chronology different 
from ours, as Aeir hydraulics and optics must 
difler. Thus in proportion as man brings the 
elements of nature near him, the principles of his 
science disappear. 

'*Such therefore, must have been my straw- 
berry-plant and its natural inhabitants* in the 
eyes of my winged insects, which had alighted 
to visit it; but supposing I had beea ab|p t^ 
acquire with them aii infinite knowledge of 
this new world, 1 was still very far from having 
the history of it, I must have prevuMisiy 
studied its relations to the other parts of nature ; 
to the sun which expands its blq^som ; to the 
winds which sow its seeds over and over ; to the 
brooks whose banka it forms and embellishes. *1 
must have known how it was preserved in winter, 
during a cold capable of cleaving stones asunder ; 
and how it should appear verdant in the spring, 
without any pains employed to preserve it from 
Lhe frost; how, feeble and crawling along the 
ground, it should be able to find its way from 
he deepest valley to the summit of the Alps, to 
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traverse ^ globe fiem north to south, from 
iBOUntun to mountaiu, fonning on Ua passage a 
thousand pieces of chequered work, of its* fair 
flowers and rose-coloured fruit, with plains of 
every other climate ; how it has been able to 
scatter itself from the mountains of Cachemire to 
Archangel, and from the Telices, in Norway, or 
Kamschatlm; how, in a word, we And it in equal 
abundance in both American Continents, though 
an infinite number of hnimals is making incessant 
and universal war upon it, aud no gardener is at 
the trouble* to sow it again. 

“Supposing all this knowledge acquired I 
should still 'have arrived no farther than at the 
history of the pentfs, and not that ot the speevea. 
The varieties would still haveremmned unknown, 
which have each its particular characterj^ ac- 
cording as they have flowers single, in pairs, or 
disposed in clusters ; according to the colour, 
the smell, and taste of the fruit; according to 
the size, the figure, the edging, the smoothness, 
or the downy clothing of the leaves. One of 
our most celebrated botanists, Sebastian,.lc Vail- 
lant, has found, in the environs of Paris alone, 
five distinct species, three of which bear flowers 
without producing fruit. In our gardens we 
cultivate, at least, twelve different sorts of 
foreign strawberries: that of Chili, of Peni, the 
4\lpine or perpetual, the Swedish, which is green, 
&c. But how many varieties are there to us 
totally unknown? Has not every degree of lati- 
tude a species peculiar to itself? Is it not pre- 
sumable, that there may be trees which produce 
strawberries as there are those which bear peas 
and French-beans ? May we not even consider 
as ^forieties of the strawberry the numerous 
species of the raspberry and of the bramble, with 
which it has a very striking analogy, from the 
shape of its leaves, from its shoots, which creep 
along the ground, and replant themselves ; from 
the rose form of its flowers, andHhat of its fruit, 
the seeds of which are on the outside? Has it 
not, besides, an affinity with the eglantine and 
the rose tree as to its flower ; with the mulberry 
as to its fruit: and with the trefoil itself as to 
the leaves, one species of which, common in the 
environs of Paris, bears likewbe its seeds aggre- 
gate*} into the form of a strawberry, from which 
it derives the botanic name of trifoliura fragt- 
fervm, the strawberry-bearing trefoil? Now, if we 
reflect that all these species, varieties, analogies, 
affinities, have in every particular latitude neces- 
sary relations^- with a multitude of animals, and 
that these relations are altogether unknown to 
us, wc sh^ find a complete history of the straw- 
berry plant would be ample employment for all 
the naturalists in the world.* 

If observation, assisted by the microscope, be 
thus prolific in discovery, how immensely is the 
field enlarged, when we avail ourselves of the 
telescope. Without its ud, and to a mind un- 
acquainted with the setence of these enlightened 


times, the heavens present u gieact and an ele- 
vating spectacle— an immense concave reposing 
upon the circular boundary of the wturld, and the 
innumerable lights which ere suspended from on 
high, moving with solemn regularity along its 
surface. What a sublime spectacle is unveiled 
by a nocturnal sky when the moon and stars are 
visible How does it lift the soul to pious con- 
templation! That moon and these stars, wliat 
are they? they arc detached from the world, and 
they attract you above it. Yqn feel withdrawn 
from the earth, and rise in lofty abstraction from 
this little theatre of human anxieties. The miml 
abandons itself to reverie, and is transferred iti 
the extasy of its tl\pughts to distant aud unex- 
plored re^ons. It secs nature in the simplicitY 
of hm great elements, and it sees the God of 
Nature invented with the high attributes of 
wisdom and majesty. But what can these liglils 
be? The curiosity of the human mind is insati- 
able; aud the mechanism of these wondcriul 
heavens bas in all ages been its subject and its 
employment. It has been reserved for these latter 
times to resolve this great aud interesting ques- 
tion. The sublime powers of philosophy have 
been called to the exercise, and astronomy may 
now be looked upon as the most certain aud 
best established of the sciences. Wc all know 
that every visible object appears less in magni- 
tude as it recedes from the eye. The lofty 
vessel as it retires from the coast shniiks mto 
littleness, and at last appears in the form of a 
small speck on the verge of the horizon. The 
eagle with expanded wings is a noble object, 
but when it takes its flight into the upper regions 
of the air, it becomes less to the eye, and is seen 
like a dark spot upon the vault of heaven. The 
same is true of all magnitude. The heavenly 
bodies appear small to the eye of an inhabitant 
of this earth only from the immensity of their 
distance. When we talk of hundreds of millions 
of miles, it is not to be listened to as incredible. 
For remember that we are talking of those bodies 
which are scattered over the immensity of space, 
and that space knows no termination. The con- 
ception is great and difficult, but the trutli is 
unquestionable. By a process of measuremei^, 
which it is unnecessary at present to explain, wc 
have ascertained first the distance, and then the 
magnitude of some of those bodies which roll in 
the firmament ; that the sun which presents itself 
to the eye under so diminutive a form is really a 
globe, exceeding by many thousands of times 
the dimensions of the earth which we inhabit ; 
that the moon itself has the magnitude of a 
world ; and that even a few of those stars which 
appear like so many lucid points to the unassisted 
eye of the observer, expand mto large circles 
upon the application of the telescope, and are 
some of them much larger than the ball which 
we tread upon, and to which we proudly apply 
the denomination of the univeise. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT OF LITERATURE BY THE STATE. 

(Fnm the second vohme of Lord MdheiCs History cf England,') ^ 


Dobiko the reigns of William, of Anne, and 
of George I., till 1721, when Walpole became 
prime minister, the Whigs and Tories vied with 
each other in the encouragement of learned and 
literary men. Whenever a writer showed signs 
of genius, either party to which his principles 
iriight incline him wfts eager to hail him as a 
friend. The most distinguished society, and the 
most favourable opportunities, were thrown open 
^ to him. Places and pensions were showered 
* down in lavish profusion ; those who ^shed only 
to pursue their studies had the means afforded 
them for learned leisure, while more ambitious 
spirits were pushed forward in parliament, or in 
diplomacy. In short, though the sovereign was 
neier an Augustus, almost every minister was a 
Maecenas. Newton became master of the mint; 
Locke was a commissioner of appeals; Steele 
was a commissioner of stamps; Stepney, Prior, 
and Gay, were employed in lucrative and im- 
portant embassies. It was a slight piece of 
humour at his onset, and at his introduction — the 
“ City and Country Mouse ” — that brought forth 
a mountain of honours to Montague, afterwards 
l']arl of Halifax, and first lord of the treasury. 
Wlieii Parnell first came to court. Lord Treasurer 
Oxford passed through the crowd of nobles, 
leruing them all unnotioed, to greet and welcome 
the poet, “ 1 value myself,” says Swift, “ upon 
making the tnniLstry desire to lie acquainted with 
I’aniell, and not Parnell with the ininistry.” 
Swift himself became deaii of St. Patrick’s, and, 
hilt for the queen’s dislike, would have been 
bishop of Hereford. Pope, os a Roman catholic, 
was debarred from all places of honour or emo- 
lument; yet secretary Craggs offered him a 
pension of three hundred pounds a-year, not to 
.be known by the public, and to be paid from the , 
secret service money. In 171 4, General Stan- 
hope carried a bill, providing a most liberal re- 
ward fur the discovery of the longitude, Addison 
became secretary of state. Tickell w'as secretary 
in Ireland. Several rich sinecures were bestowed 
on Congreve and Rowe, on Hughes and Ambrose 
Philips. Looking to those times, and comparing 
them with ours, we shall find that this system of 
munificent patronage has never been revived. 
Its place has, however, in some degree, been 
supplied by the large increase of readers, and the 
higher price of books, and, consequently, the far 
superior value of literary labour. A popular 
writer may now receive a liberal income from the 
sale of his works ; and, according to the common 
phrase, needs no other patron than the public. 
It is often boasted, that the latter state of things 
far exceeds the former in independence; yet, 
however plausible this assertion, it is not alto- 


gether confirmed by a *cIoser survey. I cannot 
find thaj^ the objects of such splendid patronage 
were at all humbled by receiving it, or considered 
themselves, in the slightest degree, as politicai 
or private bondsmen. 1 cannot find that Swift 
or Prior, for example, mixed with the great on 
any other footing than that of equal familiarity 
and friendship, or paid any submis^ve homage 
to Lord Treasurer Oxford, or Secretary St. 
John, In Bolingbroke’s Correspondence ” we 
may still read the private notes of Mat to Harry ^ 
and ^of Harry to Mat, The old system of 
patronage in literature was, I conceive, like the 
.old system of patronage in parliament. Some 
powerful noblemant with lorgg burgage tenures 
in his hands, was enabled to place in the House 
of Commons any young man of like principles 
and of promising abilities. That system, whether 
for good or for evil, endured till the Reform Bill 
in J832. But, whatever difference of opinion 
may exist concerning it, there is one point which 
will be admitted by all those who have observed 
Its inward workings — although we often hear 
the contrary roared forth by those who never 
saw it nearer than from the strangers’ gallery-— 
that a man brought into parliament from his 
talents felt no humiliating dependence on him 
by whose interest ho was elected — ^no such de- 
pendence, for example, as would be imposed 
among gentlemen by what seems a far less favour, 
a gift of fifty pounds. The two parties inet*on 
equal terms of friendship. It was thought as 
desirable for the one, that his principles should 
be ably supported, as for the other, that he 
should sit in tl^e House of Commons. Thus, 
likewise, in literary patronage, when Oxford 
made Swift a dean, or Bolingbroke made Prior 
an ambassador, it was considered no badge of 
dependence or painful inferiority. It was, of 
course, desirable for Swift to rise in the church, 
and for Prior to rise in the state ; but it was also 
desirable for the administration to secure the 
assistance of an eloquent writer, and or a skltfur 
diplomatist. It may, moreover, be observed, that 
literary profits do not in all respects supply jthe 
place of literary patronage. First, there are 
several studies, such as many branches of science 
or antiquities, which are highly deftrving of en- 
couragement, but not generally popular,^ and 
therefore not productive of emolument. In these 
cases, the liberality of the government might 
sometimes usefully atone for the indifference of 
the public. But even with the most popular 
authors, the necessity of looking to their literary 
labours for their daily bread, has not unfrequeutly 
an unfavourable effect upon the former. It may 
compel, or at least induce, them to over-write 
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themselves, to pour forth hasty and immature 
productions ; to keep, at all hazards, their n^es 
before the public. How seldom can they a!^mit 
intervals of leisure, or allow their minds to lie 
fallow for a season, in order to bear hereafter a 
larger and a better harvest! In like manner. they 
must minister to the taste of the public, what- 
ever that taste might be, and sometimes have 
to sacrifice their o'vpi ideas of beauty, and 
aspirations of fame. These are undoubted evils, 
not merely to them, but to us; and as un- 
doubtedly are they guarded against whenever a 


fixed and competent provision can be granted 
to genius. 1 am therefore clearly of opinion, 
that any minister who might have the noble 
ambition to become the patron of literary men. 
would still find a large field open to his munifi. 
cence! that his intercourse with them on the 
footing of equal friendship, would be a deserved 
distinc^ion to them, and a liberal recreation to 
himself; that his favours might be employed 
with great advantage, and received with perfect 
independence. 


TEMPERATURE, AND ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 


[The following obeonrationa are extracted from the notes 
to Archdoaeon Paley’s Works, now publishing bj' Mi. 
Smith, of BouTOrio-Btroot, m his ** Imperial Clw 
series of works which promise to rpmbine moiv editoiial 
eare, beautiful execution, and moderation m price, than 
any other wo have yet met with.] 

The power possessed by man of inhabiting all 
parts of the earth, bearing all degrees'* of licat 
and cold, and differences in atmospheric pressure, 
is an instance of the adaptation of animated 
bodies to inanimate nature, worthy of particular 
consideration. This natural power is alone pos- 
^ssed by man, who having, by the will of his 
Creator, dominion over the earth and over all 
animals, was of necessity obliged to be endowed 
with superior powers, to resist the extremes of 
heat and cold in all parts of the globe. He is 
accordingly constituted in a manner different 
from all other animals; he can dwell in all 
cligiates, and at all elevations of the earth’s 
surface. 

*'The situations occupied by our species,* 
says Mr. Lawrence, extend as far as the known 
sur&ce of the earth. The Greenlanders and 
the Esquimaux have reached between 70** and 
80** of north latitude, and Danish settlements 
have been formed in Greenland. 

** Three Russians lived between six and seven 
years on Spitzbergen, between 77” and 80”. The 
Negro I'ves under the equator, and all America 
is inhabited, even to Terra del Fuego. Thus 
we find that man can exist and propagate his 
^peb'ies in the hottest and coldest countries of 
the earth.* 

1^. Gmelin, in 1785, observed the greatest 
natural cold ; the quicksilver froze in the ther- 
mometer, the sparrows and other birds were all 
killed. The'same was observed by Pallas. At 
the English settlements in Hudson’s Bay the 
cold is just as extreme; brandy freezes even in 
rooms where there is a fire. Yet in sucli a tem- 
perature as this the Canadian savages hunt and 
fish. 

*‘Some of the Dutch,* continues Mr. Law- 
rence, "who wintered in Nova Zembla, under 
Hemskerk, perished ; but those who moved 
enough, and were in good health at first, with- 


; stood the dreadful cold which the polar bear, 
{ (ursus maritjmus,) apparently bom for these 
climes, seems to have been incapable of sup- 
porting ; for their journal states, that as soon as 
the sun sinks below the horizon, the cold is so 
intense that the bears are no longer seen, and 
the wiiite fox (isatts canis lagopus) alone braves 
the weather. The power of the human body to 
withstand severe cold will seem the more re- 
markable when we observe what heat it is capable 
of bearing. The mean temperature of Sierra 
Leone is 84" ; the thermometer is frequently at 
100”, and even 102° and 103” in the shade. 
Adamson saw it at 1 08” in the sun, at Senegal ; 
and according to Buffon, it has been seen at 
117”. When the sirocco blows in Sieily, the 
thermometer rises to 1 1 2”. Dr. Chalmers saw 
it at 115” in the shade, in South Carolina; and 
Humboldt at 110” to 115” in the deserts on the 
banks of the Orinoco.” 

In some experiments of Dr. Fordyee, Sir 
Joseph Banks, and others, a room was artificially 
heated to 2G0” ; into tliis room these gentlemen 
walked, in company with several others, and 
zemained some time without inconvenience, al- 
though their watch chains were too much heated 
to be touched without pain; and eggs were 
cooked in a few minutes by merely remaining on * 
a plate in the room. The oven girls of Ger- 
many sustiun even still higher temperatures, and 
this is the tnie secret of many a feat of legerde- 
main. 

Then, again, as regards resisting diminutions 
of atmospheric pressure, man is Angularly en- 
dowed. The ordinary pressure upon the surface 
of an adult’s body is calculated, by Mr. Law- 
rence, to be equal to S2,3251bs. on a level with 
the sea, when the barometer is at thirty inches ; 
but at a height of twelve thousand feet, or that 
of many inhabited plains in South America, the 
barometer sinks to twenty inches and a quarter, 
and the pressure is then only equal to 21,7501ba.; 
yet Condamine and Bouguer lived for three 
weeks more than two thousand feet higher than 
this. The city of Mexico is 7475, and Quito 
9550 feet above the level of the ocean. The 
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hamlet of Antisana, in South America, is sup- 
posed to be the most elevated inhabited spbt in 
the world, being 18,500 feet above the sea. 
M. Humboldt ascended Chimborazo to more 
than 19,000 feet. Gay Lussac, in a balloon, 
attained to 23,000 ; and yet some of the peaks 
of the Himalaya Mountains, in Indio, exceed 
even this great elevation. « 

The power of the human body to withstand 
increased pressure is equally extraordinary, the 
barometer often ranges considerably above 30 ; 
and in diving into deep waters, as, for instance, 
ill the diving bell, a pressure is sustained equal 
to several atmospheres. 

Tims is man unrestrained by temperature or 
atmospheric pressure to any particular section of 
the globe, a freedom which no otiicr being pos- 
sesses, even vegetation is located (o particular 
spots ; the fruits and palms of the equator 
gradually disappear as wc approach the temperate 
regions of the earth, as those of our climate are 


equally unknown in the tropics ; «nd as we still 
progress in a northerly direction, we find one 
vegetable product leaves us after another. The 
rose and the violet, the oak and the elm, speedily 
depart ; the pine and the birch cling to us much 
longer, but as we travel northward thesb are no 
longer seen. The heath and the arctic raqiberry, 
(the rubus arcticus^) at last, arc our only vege- 
table companions; but cypn they cannot live 
beyond a certain latitude, they, too, disappear; 
and yet man is still seen hunting and fishing, as 
if in defiance of the climate, and triumphing over 
all the obstacles of nature. • 

Lawibnce*a» Lectures, p. 189; Philosophical 
Transactions, 1775, pp. Ill, 484; Dr. Aiken, 
Manchester S. M., vol. i., p. 95 ; Barrow’s Voy- 
ii. ; Chalmers, on the Diseases of 
South Carolina; Winterbottom on the Native 
Africans, vul. 1.. p. p‘2 ; Memoires de 1’ Academic, 
1744, p. 262. • 


WEDDING RINGS. 


iNQUiaiEs into such of our popular customs 
as appear to owe their existence to times long 
gone by, have often afforded me an interesting 
and, 1 may add, in most cases a profitable amuse- 
ment, during the hours of relaxation from severer 
studies. 

The use of a ring in the nuptial ceremony is 
one of those established customs which lay 
claim to very ancient origin. We find that with 
the Romans it was usual to present one to their 
betrothed wives even before tlie day of marriage, 
as appears from the following passage in Juve- 
nal 

“ I>igUo pignut fortuffe dedisti,'^ 

“ Perhaps you have alxvtuly put the nng upon her finger.” 

Pliny informs us that the ring used on such 
occasions yt^as a plain one, unadorned with jewels, 
and made of iron ; but Tertullian observes, that 
at one time it was made of gold, which being 
the purest metal, and continuing the longest 
without rust or tarnish, might perhaps indicate 
that permanent affection which ought to subsist 
between married persons: and for the same 
reason, no doubt, the ring was selected as a gift 
in preference to other ornaments, tiic circle being 
that figure which the ancients used as an emblem 
of eternity. 

It is further remarkable, that the ring is to 
this day placed on the same finger of the same 
hand, on which it was worn by the Roman 
matrons. The reasons given, why the fourth 
finger of the left hand is chosen for this purpose, 
are various; some supposing the ring to be least 
exposed to injury and at the same time most 
conspicuous when on that finger; tlius Alexan- 
der ab Alex. “ Former ages placed the wedding 
ring on the left hand, that it might not be worn 


in pieces whilst others think that it was worn 
there under the idea of a nerve proceeding from 
that finger to the heart. This latter opinion* 
seems most favoured by those authors who have 
noticed the custom ; particularly Aulus Gellius, 
who has a passage in the tenth book of his 
” Attic Nights,” to this purport Apion says, 
that, in disserting bodies, previous to their being 
embalmed, the Egyptians have found a nerve 
running to the heart, from the finger we hqye 
mentioned, and from none else, wherefore it 
seems proper that this, being so intimately con- 
nected with the heart, should be distinguished 
from the rest by such an ornament.” Of these 
two reasons, however, the former is without dis- 
pute the more probable, especially as the latter 
is founded on an anatomical error. 

Tlic Jews, also, had a custom of this sort in 
their marriages, as well as the Romans, which I 
believe is continued by their descendants«Co tlie 
present day ; and what is more worthy of notice, 
they made «se of rings bearing some slyirt and ^ 
applicable motto, generally the words, Mazal 
tob ; that is, ” Be it done in a good hour an 
admonition which may prove as useful in oiir 
days, as it was thought appropriate when first 

icribed on the ring of a Jewish brMe. 

Thus it appears, that we still retain, in all its 
peculiarities, a custom of universal use amongst* 
the Romans and the Jews, to tlie latter of whom 
the invention may be attributed, if not with 
certainty, at least with great probability; one 
thing we may be assured of, from the know- 
ledge we have of that oncc-favourcd people, 
that tliey would not be likely to adopt such a 
custom in imitation of those by whom they had 
been subjugated, whilst, on the other hand, it 
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be topposed Riat the Romwis, folly aware 
df the tai* which the Jews once held in the 
scale of nations, wonld think an imitation of 
their ceremonies derogatory to thefar own dignity. 

What were the emble^matical significationB of 
the ** wedding ring ” has been ^lown above, but 
its real use was as the token of a covenant made 
between the parties, and landing them to each 
other for life; in tips sense we retain it, and 
with this signification it was used by the primi* 
ttve Christians. 

The actual as well as the allegorical meanings 
of the wedding ring” still continue, though 


their institutions are no more remembered ; and 
not^lthstastdmg the inscription, Mazal tab, no 
longer appears upon it, yet its import ought to 
remain fixinly impressed upon the mind. Engage- 
ments which are to last for life should be made 
"in a good hour;** they should be undertaken 
with cautious reflection. Were this always at- 
tended to, 1 am enthusiast enough to believe 
that they who entered on the married state, 
would find it a real Utopia ; os the beginning 
would he propitious, so its continuance would be 
happy. S. I. L. 


sanguinary 

Tbavslumo one morning i^ autumn in a stage- 
coach across a •neighbouring country, I was 
pleased with a view from a hill near Sheffield of 
the wide expanse* around rnc. My pleasure was 
increased by the appearance of a sufiu&ion in the 
cloudless horizon, modestly intimating tlie ap- 
proach of the rising sun. Before his actual 
appearance my eye strayed over the objects in 
the west, and was richly rewarded with witnessing 
#tiie effects of the moniing light on the remaining 
fiottage in a half-grown plantation. As the sun 
slowly advanced, his rays, far exceeding in effect 
the pencil of the most eminent artist, gradually 
heightened the colouring of the different objects, 
tiU admiration itself was satisfied. 

Through the anatomised forms of the ash and 
tile larch might be seen the dark shade of tiic lofty 
elm and the darker hue of the Scotch pine, scrvuig 
as a back-ground. Interspersed between these 
and the former, appeared at irregular distances 
the various yellows occasioned by autumnal 
frosts, from the lively citron to,the dark tinge of 
the tenacious oak, burnishing into gold by the 
action of increasing light upon the dewy surface 
of the leaves. To be fully appreciated, these 
and the surrounding beauties must be seen : they 
reminded me of Addison's "sweet but fading 
graces of inspiring autumn,” and excited a feeling 
iq^unisQU with that of the poet, • 

“ Thyself how wondrous Uiou!” 

rLosing the wood, not the emotions it had 
raised, 1 turned my eye to the east, and per- 
ceived that^ the sun had completely risen from 
beneath the horizon, and was smiling on every 
* object veady to receive him. A stately mansion, 
surrounded with trees, appeared on my right, 
and received, In common with the poorest cot- 
tage, the cheering influence of the morning 
beams. Transition of thought from the edifice 
to its inhabitants was easy. Certainly, said I, 
the good will of thehr Creator duly solicits their 
acceptance, as the sun every morning courts 
entrance at their windows, and possibly these 


PUNISHMENTS. 

elevated characters may, at this moment, be 
opening avenues fur them both. 

On my left 1 could discern the humbler shed 
of the labourer, whose door and windows had 
been long thrown open, to anticipate the earliest 
dawn of day. May tliis class of men be increased, 
and each indiiulual duly weigh the advantages 
of the station, for above most others it is favoiu- 
able to the attainment of the best riches, as 
opposing fewer barriers to the rays of the Sun of 
righteousness. On a summit stood a farm-house 
flanked with a group of corn-stacks, neally 
thatched with straw. And what preserves these 
fruits of the field from the malice of tlie incen- 
diary?— so much exposed, — so easily destroyed. 
— The law? Alas! why then, in the face of the 
law and within the hearing of its dreadful lan- 
guage,— drawn, and yKorte/’et/— why hove 
the infatuated criminals, left for execution in 
this county, imagined wicked devices against 
their fellow-men? 

. I love society, 1 honour the government, I 
respect law, but I detest its sanguinary punish- 
ments. Must my country be the last? ought 
Britain to have been second in ceasing to apply 
these inefficient remedies? O that her governors 
would substitute in the place of them the fear 
and the love of God. — But is this possible? 
Ill one sense it is : they can give by not with- 
I holding, as they can bestow life by not taking it 
I away. 

But shall this ever come to pass? Will go- 
vernors become promoters of the truth? Why 
not? This ncwly-riscn sun shall in due time 
attain his mid-day glory, — and Britain will reach 
hers. Her light is already reflected on her in- 
fant poor, from the systems of Bell and of Lan- 
caster. Her rays have entered the noisome 
prison of the felon, and the dreadful bastiles of 
the insane. She is penetrating into various other 
recesses of the poor, which have been too long 
concealed in darkness. She has illumined the dark 
shores of Africa, and is sending round the globe 
rays of pure scripturc-trutfa, the best of all written 
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testimonies to the only trae source of eveiksting revenue ruther tfam Adopt ways and means hd- 
light. mical^to the best interests tit the people; and 

Let her proceed ; let her learn war no inore« who can say tha>t it will not please the Disposer 
that she may have letsure to proceed in these of allvevents to accept these first-fruits of her 
acceptable services. Let her cause the heart of righteousness, and to gtvp to her rulers the power 
the oppressed poor, of every class, to glow with to dispense to the people (so far as it is reipiired 
thankfulness for the improvement of their condi- of rulers to dispense) those precious, powerful, 
tion. Let labour and confinement be substituted and certain preventives of all crimes->the fear 
for banishment and death. Let her discourage and thp love of their Creat<v ? 
theatrical performances. Let her lessen the 


THE INTRODUCTION OP CHRISTIANITY TO, THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 


Thb sun of truth has poured itAadiance here ; 

The captive soul is freed from error’s chain ; 
Those hiUs the melody of heaven hear, 

That once re-echoed to the battle sixain ; 

And they who raised the war-u hoop’s dekdly wall 
Now lift the voice of prayer. Nor e’er again 
Shall trembling crowds within the idol fane 


ENGLAND AND 

Ancibnt England. — Gildas, an ancient British 
author, who wrote about 1100 years ago, thus describes 
his country The Hand of /}n7at»e placed in the 
bullunce of divine poising hand (as they coll it) which 
wciglieth the whole world, almost the uttermost bound of 
this earth towards themv/Aand weat, extending itsclfe 
from the mu/h-uiea/, out towards the north pole, eight 
hundred miles in length, and containing two hundred 
in breadth, besides the farre ontsti etched forelands of 
sundry promontories, embraced by the embowed bosoms 
of the oreaii sea ; with whose most spacious, and on 
every side (saving only the southern slreights, by 
which we saile to Gallehelgxcke) nnpassable enclosure 
(as 1 may call it) shee is strongly defended ; enriched 
with the months of two noble floods, Thames and 
Severn, os it were two arms, (by which outlandish 
commodities have in times past been transported into 
the same) besides otiier rivers of lesser account^ 
strengthened with eight and <twenty cities, and other 
castles, not meanly fenced with fortresses of wals, 
embattled towers, gates, and buildings (whose roofs 
being raised aloft with threatening hugenesse were 
mightily in their aspinng toppes compaoted) adorned 
with her large ipreading pleasant seated hils, 

even framed for good husbandry, which overmastercth 
the ground, and mountains most convenient for 
changeable pastures of cattell, (whose flowers of sundry 
collours, tr^dea by the feete of men, imprint no un- 
seemly picture on the same,) as a spouse of choice, 
dedeed with divers jewels ; watered with cleere foun- 
toinea, and snndry brookes, beating on the snow white 
sands together with silver streams sliding forth with 
soft sounding none, and leaving a pledge of sweet 
savours on their bordering bankes, and lakes gushing 
ont abundantly in cold rnnning rivers.” 

A Lancashibb Road in 1770. — In Arthur Young’s 
"Tour in tine North England,’’ puhhshed in 1770, 
we luid the following statement as to the condition of 
the turnpike road between Preston and Wigan, a spot 
which is now become a centre for railway operations. 
TMa description of a tnmpike-road exhibits an extras 
ordinary oontraat with the safety, comfort, and celerity 
present^ by the more modern imi>rovoment. " I 
know not in the whole range of language terms suf- 
flciently expressive to describe this infernal road. To 


Adore ; while men shall shudder at the fearfol tale 
Of dark mfantieidc. The passing gale 
Shall waft the song that youthM voices raise, 
Whfle answering hills prolong the notes of praise. 
Now dove-like Pence is brooding o’er each vale, 

And to the sons of southern isles is given 
The hope that breathes of endless life in heaven. 

T. W. A. 


ITS MANNERS. 

look over a map, and perceive that it is a principal 
one, not only to some towns, but even whole counties, 
one would naturally conclude it to be at least decent ; 
but let me most seriously caution all travellers who * 
may accidentally purpose to travel this temblc country 
to avoid it as they would the devil, for a thousand to 
one but they break their nedks or their limbs by over- 
throws or breakings down. They will here meet with 
ruts, which I actually measured, four feet deep, and 
floating with mud, only from a wet snmmcr: — ^what, 
tlierefore, must it be after a winter ? The only mend- 
ing It in places receives, is the tnmbliDg in some logse 
stones, which serve no other purpose but jolting a 
carriage in the most intolerable manner. These are 
not merely opinions, but facts, for 1 actnoUy passed 
three carts broken down in these eighteen miles of 
execrable memory .” — Companion to the Almanac for 
18J7. 

Factory childrex. — There are hnndrads of thou- 
sands of people whose condition is that of twelve 
hours’ toil in an occupation which evercises only the 
very lowest of the faculties of human intelligence. 
They are mere watchers upon the work of the steam 
engine. They ore for ever poring upon the whirling 
spindles, '^piecing’’ the thread when it gives way, 
walking backwards and forward, or rather from side to 
aide, within a few yards’ space, from twenty tB tweidjy-^t 
five miles every working day I This is done even by 
children of twelve years’ old, done in an atmosphere 
artificially heated to a high degree, with the clank and 
whiz of machinery on every aide, and with minifte, 
impatoahle fibres of cotton floating in the air, which 
are inhaled at every breath. . 

William III. — When Lord Molesworth published 
his celebrated account of Denmark, many passages im 
that work were found extremely offensive to the ragn- 
ing monarch, who by his ambassador, complained of 
the insult, and demanded from our William III. the 
head of the author. " Tell his Danish majesty,” said 
King William, " that I canaot by my own authority, 
dispose of the heads of my subjects, nor can I grant to 
his majesty any redress, except that I can communicate 
to Lord Molesworth the nature of this application, 
who will, 1 dare say, insert it in the next edition of 
his book.” 
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M*. Canhino.*— The following instance of Mr. 
Canni^s eccentricity is given in the Foreign Qnar- 
terly Review.” It relates to a proposed eomntercial 
treaty betwixt the government of the Netherlands and 
onr own. The negociation lan^uhed, and Mi^ Can- 
ning and Mr. Huskisson wjsre tired out. In January, 
1826, Sir Charles Bagot, our ambassador at the Hague, 
received, while attending the King’s Court, a despatch 
in cipher, very short, but accompanied by every 
indication of urgency and importance. Unfortunately 
he had not with him the key of the cipher, and he was 
kqnt in a state of great anxiety during the interval oc- 
cupied in procuring it ; at last the letter was deciphered, 
and the following is a literal copy of the important 
communication, made by the command of his Britannic 
Majesty to Kis minister at the Hague 

( 

” In matters of commerce, the fault of the Dutch, 

Is giving too little and asking too much ; 

With equal advantage the French are content, 

So we’ll clap on Dutch bottoms a twenty perrcent. 

Twenty per cent. 

Twenty per cent. 

Nous frapperonsJPalck with twenty per cent. 

Geobgk Canning.” 

Flic Atx EntrcATiON.»One of Daniel DdFoe’s pro- 
jects was an academy for the education of women ; on 
the evils resulting from the want of it, he expressed 
his opinion in the following terms A well-bred 
woman and well taught, furnished with the additional 
accomplishments of knowledge and behaviour, is a 
/• creatuiw without comparison. Her society is the em- 
blem of subUmcr enjoyments, her person is angelic, 
and her conversation heavenly ; she is all softness and 
sweetness-peace, love, wit, and delight; she is every 
way suitable to the subllmest wish ; and the man that 
has such a one to his portion has nothing to do but 
rejoice m her and be thankful. On the other hand, 
suppose her to be the same woman, and deprived of 
the benefit of education, aud it follows thus.— If her 
tcjfr.per be good, want of education makes her soft and 
easy; her wit, for want of teaclung, renders her im- 
pertinent and talkative ; her knowledge, for want of 
judgment and experience, makes her fanciful aud 
whimsical. If her temper be bad, want of breeding 
makes her worse ; and she grows haughty, insolent, 
and loud. If she be passionate,*’ want of manners 
makes her a termagant and a scold. If she be proud, 
want of discretion (which is lU-breedmg) makes her 
conceited, fantastic, and ridiculous.” 

Students at Cambridge in vobmkr times. — In 
a sermon preached in 1550, by T. Lever, fellow of St. 
John's* Cambridge, he has drawn the fallowing in- 
teresting picture of that university, when they had 
been deprived of some of their revenues : — “ The small 
' lihmber of poor godly students now remaining in Cam- 
bridge, be not able to tarry and continue their study in 
the university, for lack of exhibition and help. There 
be* divers there, which rise daily betwixt four and five 
of the clock in the morning, and from five until six of 
the clock use common prayer, with an exhortation of 
God’s word, '.n a common chapel, and from six until 
ten of the clock use ever either private study or com- 
'motflectures. At ten of the dock they go to dinner, 
where they be content with a penny piece of beef 
among iiOt having a few porridge made of the broth of 
the same beef, with salt and oatmeal and nothing else. 
After this splendid dinner, they be either teaching or 
learning until five of the clock in the evening, when 
* they have a supper not much better than their dinner. 
Immediately after which they go dther to reasoning in 
problems, or unto some otlier study, until it be nine or 
ten of the dock } and then, being without fire, are fain 


I to walk or run up and down half an hour to get a 
heat on their feet, when they go to bed.” 

Use or Forks in xatino.— A foreigner remarks, 
in his work on Great Britain, that an Englishman may 
be discovered any where if he be observed at table, 
because he places his fork upon the left side of ^ 
plate ; a Frmchman by using the fork alone, without 
the knifo : and a German by planting it perpendicu- 
larly into hia plate ; and a Russian by using it as a 
toothpick. Holding the fork is a national custom, and 
nations are characterised by their peooliority in the 
use of the fork at table. An affectation of the French 
usages m this respect seems now to Ito gainmg ground 
in this country. 

Rem ARK able Incidrnt in thb History oe Win- 
chester. — Daring the minority of Edward 111., a 
Parliament was held in the castle of this city, by ap- 
pointment of the queqp-dowager, before which Edward 
Plantagenet, third son of King Edward I., and Earl 
of Kent, was arraigned for high treason, and through 
the machinations of the dowager, and the Earl of 
March, condemned to lose his head, witiiout being al- 
lowed the liberty df pleading, or of attesting his in- 
nocence. On the eve of St. Cuthbert’s day, A.D. 
1330, be was brought to the scaffold, erected m the 
middle of the market-place, where he stood till five in 
the afternoon, before any one could be prevailed on, 
either by threats, or the promise of reward, to under- 
take his execution. At length, a notorious condemned 
criminal, one who had laid a long time under sentence 
of death, in consideration of being rewarded with 
hiB liberty and life, undertook tho crud business, which 
was accordingly executed, but in a most barbarous and 
butcher-like manner, amidst a numerous multitude of 
weeping spectators. 

Wearing Stockings. — ^Two centuries ago, not 
one person in a thousand wore wove stockings : one 
century ago, not one person in five hundred wore 
them ; now, not one person in a thousand is without 
them : ye/, William Lea, the inventor of the stocking- 
frame, could get no person to patronise bis invention, 
aud be died of a broken heart. 

Coining. — ^We sometimes behold that singularity 
of character which joyfully steps out of the beaten 
track for the sake of being ridiculous; thus the 
barber, to excite attention, exhibited in his window 
green, blue, and yellow wigs ; and thus JVbaA Bullovk, 
enraptured with Us name, that of the first navigator, 
and the founder of the largest family upon record, 
having three sons, named them after those of his pre- 
decessor, 8hem, Ham, Japhet, and to complete the 
force, being a man of property, built an Ark, and 
launched it upon the Derwent, above St. Mary’s 
Bridge : whether a Bullock graced the stem, history is 
silent. Here Noah and his sons enjoyed their abode, 
and the world their laugh. But nothing is more com- 
mon than for people to deceive each other, under a 
mask. If they publicly ridiculed him, he privately 
laughed at them, for it afterwards appeared he had 
more sense than honesty, and more craft than either; 
for his disguise and retreat were to be a security to 
coin money. He knew justice could not easily over- 
take him ; aud if it should, the dsqs was ready to hide 
his crimes and his utensils. Sir Simon Degge, an 
active mapstrate, who resided at Babington Hall, was 
informed of Noah’s proceedings, whom he personally 
knew; the knight sent for him, and told him, he had 
taken up a new occupation, and desired to see a 
specimen of his work ; Noah hesitated. The magis- 
trate promised that no evil should ensue, provided he 
relinquished the trade. He then palled out a sixpence, 
and told Sir Simon, He could make as good work as 
that. The knight smiled ; Noidi withdrew, broke up 
his ark, and escaped the halter. — JHntton'i JSirtory qf 
Derby, 
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GUILDFORD DOWNS AND PARNHAM. 


Few relaxaUoqs from town labour, or towA 
occupation of any kind, are more delightful, or 
more conducive to health, and the inspiring of 
fresh activity for the winter campaign, than drives 
over the surface of the more diversified parts of 
England; and though Margate, Ramsgafh, and 
some other coast towns have, time out of mind, 
been the summer or early autumn retreats of 
the Londoners, until ^ these places have become 
London all over,” and literally inrurist yet in 
as far as locomotion is concerned, and pure air, 
health, and pleasure during that locomotion, which 
ore the valuable parts of tlTe whole matter, ten 
thousand reekings and rockings on board a Margate 
steam-boat are not worth one little mile over the 
inland countries to the south-west of London. 

1 am to speak chiefly of a district very limited 
in extent, but remarkably, and I may say delight- 
fully diversified in its character, — the district 
between Guildford and Farnliam, and the environs 
of the latter tow n. As the crow flies the dis- 
tance, from centre to centre of these two towns 
is not above eight or nine miles ; but so varied 
is the character of the country, that it is as great 
as would be met with in crossing the country in many 
other directions, — much greater indeed than one 
meets with on the whole line from Dover to Liver- 
pool, or from London to Bcrwick-upou-Tw'eed. 

Chalk, chalky loam, peat bog, and a deep and 
hungry sand, which is stratified, but little con- 
solidated, arc the prevailing characters; and 
though they alternate with each other, often at 
very short distances, each is so predominating in 
the place where it is found, that it gives a charac- 
ter to the whole vegetation. 

In that particular .spot the sand is the highest, 
and fonns a considerably elevated ridge, more 
than three-fourths of the whole distance, with 
the public road along the summit of it. This 
forms what is called Guildford Downs. It lies 
nearly in the direction of ea&t and west, and its 
cross section is short as compared with its length. 
Tlie upper slopes of this are covered with very 
vigorous plantations of larches and other members 
of the pine family. But this occurs only in 
patches, though there is little doubt that the 
larch, which is a sturdy mountaineer, and by no 
means particular as to soil, would grow well 
over the greater part of the Downs. That this 
would be a great advantage to the inhabitants 
of a district where coal is expensive on account 
of its long carriage, notwithstanding the naviga- 
tion of the Wey, through Guildford and Godai- 
ming, and so on by the Wey and Arun canal, and 
Anin to the English Channel. It would be also 
especially valuable at the Farnham extremity of 
the Downs, though Scotch fir rather than larch is 
the prevailing coniferus tree which has been 
planted there. The reason is as follows: the 
neighbourhood of Farnham is a hop country, not 
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in breadth indeed, but in patches of considerable 
extend, and admirably fitted for this species of 
crop, both in their soil and their exposure. Hop 
poles are a necessary and by no means a cheap 
article in hop culture ; and the poles at present 
in use are cliicfly, if not exclusively, grown in 
holts or copses, consisting of deciduous trees 
only. These must be grown on good soil, in 
order that they may shoot up with sufficient 
rapidity ; and in order to draw them up in single 
stems, and prevent them from braribhing, they 
must be gro^ as close as possible. This mode 
of growth adds not a little to the beauty of the 
scenery in the summer season ; because a very 
thickacopsc has the compound property of at once 
harmonising better with tlic field, and contrasting 
more strongly with it than a forest of large timber 
in which the trees stand raiichffarther apart from 
each other, and daylight gets in between the 
naked boles, and causes the margins of such a 
forest to look ragged. Landscape gardeners arc 
sometimes in the habit of trying to correct this, 
by letting the forest down upon the field by 
means of an intervening copse, but neither the 
forest itself, nor they who use its timber, have 
any reason to be grateful for this species of 
ornamenting, in as much as thereby the trees are 
deprived of the free circulation of air, and the 
wood is of an inferior quality. 

Copse grown poles of deciduous timber arc, 
from the rich soil and the close shelter, of very 
weak and spongy texture ; and they very soon 
fail at the wet and dry line, or just at the suifiico 
of the ground ; at which line they are of course 
constantly exposed to the weather, fiom the 
time that they are required till the hops arc 
ready for picking. Larch poles would be in a 
great measure dree from this objection ; they 
could be easily drawn up if planted thick eiiougb ; 
and as they would require to be planted, as 
larches do not stool at the roots, like deciduous 
trees, they might perhaps require longer time be- 
fore they were drawn up to the rcquisitc'beigbt , 
but still the ground which would suffice for grow- 
ing larches is quite unfit for deciduous copsg&^ 
and, therefore, there would be a gain at once in 
the value of the land ; while the larch plantations 
would prevent the bleak places from being 
washed by the rains and scourged by the winds, 
almost down to the substratum of|Sand, as they 
ore in their present exposed state. 

This, however, is a small advantage compared 
with the greater durability of larch poles , and 
something also may be said in favour of their 
more elegant and appropriate shape. The pole 
of a larch is a perfect cone ; and therefore a 
larch stuck root end into the ground is far more 
stable against the winds than a deciduous pole 
of the same dimensions. The greater durability 
of the larch, especially in the ground, and ai 

2 K 
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the wet and dry line, is its grand recommenda- 
tion however, and it is no exaggeration tp say 
that it would last ten times as long as a common 
copse pole ; so that, without any reference to the 
advantage of occupying inferior land, and leaving 
the superior land for other purposes, it would 
not cost the hop grower above a fifth, or, at the 
most, a fourth of what the other costs. This, 
however, is a mattes for the people themselves 
to consider; and though it would not be amiss 
to keep the words “get larch poles!” ringing in 
the ears of all who ore interested in hop growing, 
we are not sure that the growing of larches 
would add much to the beauty of the' district, 
or the pleasure of a drive across it, and that is 
my purpose in the meantime. 

Bath, Guildford, and Famham are situaljpd on 
the Wey, which passes about northward through 
the former, between steep blanks on both sides, 
but with the greater part of the town on the east, 
or right hand bank. Guildford, though a town 
of some size, in a fine situation, having an excel- 
lent county market, and presenting a great deal 
of buriness and bustle, is not a very pretty town. 
Tlie descent to the bndge is very steep, and the 
bridge itself is awkward and ugly, so that after 
getting fairly across it, and beginning to ascend 

• toward the Downs, one instinctively gives a 
shake to the shoulders to ascertain what ap- 
proach there has been made to a taxation of any 
of Uie cervical vertebra;. 

The Wey comes to this bridge in a sweep 
around the left side of the Downs ; and the 
banks up to Godaiming, and a little beyond it, 
ui^* finely wooded; but they are soon lost sight 
(if, as the old road, which, according to the old 
fashion of pack-hor.se engineering, took the bull 
by the horns on the eastern slope, now proceeds 
gradually, in a slanting direction along the north; 
niid for some space no view southward is obtained. 
Wlieii the top is gained, it is certainly fine, and 
finer in August, or early in September, than at 
any other time of the year. It is a carpet of 
brown heather, which would do no discredit to 
the Grampians, and certainly put Drumthwacket to 
utter shame. The soil is as poor, certainly, as is 
that abopaination of Scotland, and it is perfectly in- 

* corrigible, at least for every useful vegetable 
except potatoes, in consequence of the depth 
nn(|i unquenchable thirst of the sand below. But 
it has a southern climate, and tlic soft gales from 
tlip Atlantic are upon it, instead of the weeping 
breath of tlie weary north-east, which is always 
&uini,ng upon Drumthwacket, unless when it 
snows. The heath is but stunted, it is true, but 
then it is beautifully close, and 1 found it of one 
unbroken purple, softened a little by the brown 
green of the foliage, and exceedingly fragrant 
with honey, die odour of which, with the air, 
otherwise delightfully sharp and pure, was per- 
fectly indescribable, and unobtainable in any 
other kind of situation. 


The views from those elevated Downs are ex- 
tensive; and they arc beautifully diversified, 
quite refreshing as contrasted with the frowzy 
fields, and ragged hedge-rows on the clays to 
the northward of the Thames. In these lust, 
fields, forests, and common, are so jumbled 
together, that there is no repose or relief about 
them-<-no grouping, no chia oacuro, to give 
character to the different features, and lead the 
mind to generalise and remember them, llie 
trees, too, are often pollarded, which gives them 
the appearance of skeletons, or perhaps of trees 
turned upside down; and assuredly if the tups 
were stuck in the earth, and the roots turned up 
to the sky, they cotrid not look more unseemly. 
In the landscapes around those south-western 
Downs the case is very different, because the 
diversity to which 1 have alluded, in the nature 
of the subsoil, determine a variety of characters. 
In one place, there are meadows of the finest 
grass, and sheep-walks of more scanty herbage, 
upon the chalks. Then, every slope and ravine 
too steep for the plough, has its cojise ; forest 
trees ore by no means wanting in some places, 
the grass and corn lands rise into fine swells, 
and are scooped into ciiually fine hollows in the 
alternate parts, the hedge rows are neat, the 
highways are like a bowling-green , and as one 
looks round with almost inde.scribable enjoy- 
ment, a large patch of brown heather, sometimes 
more and sometimes less eloiuted, gives all the 
richer ports the contrast arising from the very 
last approach to sterility which one is prepared 
for in a temperate chiuatc. 

The Farnham end of the Downs is, as wc have 
said, more wooded than the other, and the ])re- 
vailing tree on much of the high ground is fir. 
In passing along where the improvement of the 
roads has cut down the sand bank from those 
firs, the roots have played freaks which 1 at 
least never saw played by the roots of the same 
trees. The removal of the soil from the one side, 
first, by the cutting down, and then by the 
embanking, has not only deprived the roots next 
the road of all nourishment, but has acted as a 
complete drainage to those which go the other 
way. In consequence of this, the top root has 
struck downwards in the open air to a consider- 
able length, and acquired a diameter not much 
less than that of the bole above ; and from the 
low'er extremity of this a number of new roots 
have been put out in a horizontal direction, so 
that, as seen from the bank, the tree presents 
the curious spectacle of an upper and a lower 
story of roots, with a foot and a half, or tw^o feet, 
of straight bole between them. 

This is a curious habit of the fir, and one 
which is well worthy the attention of those who 
wish to improve those surfaces over deep sand, 
which will not bear the expense of any species 
of farming. The lower story of roots, which the' 
tree has put out, to serve its necessity, go into 
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the pure sand, and the trees (for 1 observed 
several) are os healthy and vigorous as any of 
the rest; therefore it establishes the fact, that 
firs will grow in pure sand. The same fact is 
established in those places of Bagshot heath, and 
other expanses of heather, which have been 
planted with this kind of timber, only the trees 
must be planted in masses, so that the one may 
shelter the other, as planted iirs seldom or never 
are worth any thing, either in shape or size when 
they stand singly. , 

One IS apt to wonder why all the choice 
liouey contained in the blooms of those extensive 
hcatliy districts is suffered to be washed away 
by the autumnal rains, and carried to the ocean. 
We send to Narboiine, and Cape Roses, and 
many other heathery districts of the Pyrenees 
fur huney, and pay a high price fur it, at the 
same time that we allow to he lost from our own 
heaths a hundred weight, yearly, for every pound 
that IS imported. If this is wisdom, where shall 
we look lor folly in such matters? There are a 
good many hives about the inargnis of sonic of 
these expanses of heather, and where theie arc 
eottages there arc sonte spotted over here and 
there ; but they arc eoiniiarativcly few, and the 
honey which is uhlained is not u diop lu t'le 
bucket as compared with that which is lost; 

1(1 therefore, il guvennnent, or whoevei oKc 
may have the control of those places, w’lll not 
turn them to any belter pnipo^o, *;uiely, they 
might contrive to stock them with bee-hivcs 
while the heather is in bloom, .<s the rest oi the 
ouiitiy IS iich and tlov.ery enough ior pr 
eiviiig the stock of bees dining the rest of the 
j ear. 

Ill escaping from the fir iilaiitations on the 
w'est(>rii slope ol the Downs, one speedily comes 
m sight of Faniham. The grounds here are very 
bcaiitiiul. The surface is much diversified and 
so IS the soil. There are still some naked 
heights in view , and there are iianging woods 
and copses, and osier beds, and a gieat vaiiety 
ot legiieous vegetation. But there arc very fine 
open glades, rich fields in good cultivation, and 
imp gardens to a considerable extent, and ap- 
parently of the best soil, and kept in the finest 
order. The hop ground in most of this part of 
England is u liglit coloured clayey soil, but at 
the same time containing a considerable admix- 
ture of chalk and flint earth. 1 believe a great | 


part of it is formed of the substance of a white 
splintery ruck below, which moulders with the 
ram and frost. It is of course expensive to farm, 
as all'liop grounds are, but it pays well. In the 
present year, 1 was informed that many of the 
gardens have been sold at one hundred pounds 
an acre, the purchaser to fiay the expense of 
gathering and preparing the crop. The rents 
and expenses of those tirsf rate gardens are of 
course both high ; but still in favourable years 
the profit to the grower must bo very great. I 
heard that some of the very choice gaidens are 
worth tv\enty pounds an acre in rcnt,*but 1 can- 
not speak to the fact as of my ow ii knowledge. 
It seems, however, that the present is an extra- 
ordinary hop season, at least in that part of 
Englafid, and that there has been nothing like it 
for ten years at the least. The hop gardens are 
certainly exceedingly beautiful, the pules are high, 
the binds fine and strong, the ]ca\es, where tliey 
can b(‘ seen for clusters, are perfect, the produce 
is (‘xccedingly abundant, (here is no tiaee of 
blight or of fly, and the w'hole crop is a perfectly 
uniform and fine colour. Of course tlieie arc 
differences arising from difference of soil and 
maimgcineut, burl allude only to tliose gardens 
wbieb arc held to be of first rate cpiality. 

In such a season, the hop picking time is a* 
joyous one. Men, women, and uhildrcn Iruin 
all ji.irts of the country, and women and ciiikhen 
especially, in w^nggon-Ioads from London, were 
thronging towards Farnliain, or crowding lomul 
the habitations of the hop groweis ; then tliere 
W'as a general cairyiiig of those bairow Iriissels, 
across which the poles aie laid, and a fnllffig 
and eairying of poles — the labour cbielly ol llie 
men , wiiile the hands of the wmincn and children 
were nibbling and picking, and the whole wai 
going oil with no lai'k ot heartiness and glee. 
Autumn is the season for the <*ountry, jiist when 
decay tips the extremities of the trees with their 
first tint of lusset; the coiinliy air at this time is 
also mure healthy than in the season ot growth^ 
and the labour is mure delightful, because the 
rew.ird is now m the hand ot the labunrei. 
Farnham is beautifully situated and rcmarkaiily 
clean ; and a ride along the Downs froiTl Gii'.'W** 
ford to Faniliain would amply ri'puy the two or 
three hours whicii it ):cquiies fioni an admiring 


MENTAL AND MORAL EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 

SECOND ABTJCLE. 


As the child advances in age, new passions 
and affections call daily for our notice ; and as its 
mental education simultaneously progresses, and 
it is constantly acquiring an increased knowledge 
of external objects, we are furnished by this pro- 


gress and knowledge with additional and power- 
ful instruments for influencing its moral nature. 
He displays but a small accjuaiutiince with the 
human heart who hopes by an ajiuthegm to ex- 
tinguish the passion of jealousy, or to repiOdS 

2 K 2 
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the cravings of ambition by a dry statement of 
the unquestionable truth that all is vanity.' But 
still the natural feeling of emulation, which is the 
commencement of jealousy, can be restrained 
within just* and wholisome limits, by calling 
into play the family affection and compassion, 
which arc cqualljp original elements of the 
moral constitution: and the love of reputation 
may bo prevented frbm growing into a dangerous 
ambition, by encouraging, along with the affec- 
tions just mentioned, a development of the con- 
science, or mural sense, and of the sense of pro- 
perty, botti of which we conceive to be inherent 
in our nature. Hie child may in this way be 
practically shown, that while a generous rivalry 
in its sports and lessons is not forbidden, still that 
benevolence and natural affection for its btothem 
and playmates teach it to stop short, in every 
instance, of carrying this ‘jo far as to wound 
the persons or feelings of others; and, again, 
that while it may he lawfully anxious to obtain 
Cl edit and praise from its teachers, stjll that its 
sense of property forbids it to seek for either, by 
making an impcrinittcd use of the labour of 
others, and its conscience peremptorily interdicts 
any advantage wiiicli might be 'attained by the 
assertion of an untruth. In this way we avoid 
' overtaxing nature, — ^we do not vainly denounce 
or attempt to obliterate forces wiiich arc as much 
part of our moral frame as hunger is of our 
physical ; — we do not tell the hungry man he 
shall not eat, because gluttony is a vice, but we 
furnish him with a guide as to the quantity and 
quality of food which is wholesome and neces- 
sary. Above all, the rcstriuning principles, (if 
one may be preferred to another,) we sliould be 
inclined to endeavour with most care to bring into 
activity the sense of property and conscience, or 
tiie moral sense, as Dr. Chalmers terms it. Upon 
these the well-being of society mainly depends: 
if not encouraged in early childhood, they are of 
nil others the most likely to rcniaiii dormant ; but 
if once well developed in the child, they require 
* a long course of vice for their overthrow. 

Tiie progress of mental knowledge may be 
brought into useful operation, by directing the 
. faculties of the ciiild to such por- 

tions of tlic general plan of nature as may be 
within its comprehension. Admiration for the 
skMI of Providence may, at a very early age, 
be .excited, by calling attention to the more 
obvious ada| tations of means to ends in the forms 
of animals, in tiie benefits conferred by the mode 
' of distribution of water over the earth, &c., and 
a perception of beauty can be called up in a very 
young mind, by the colours and fragrance of 
flowers, and the influence of music. From all 
these the watchful parent can derive practical 
lessons of humility and love, which would be 
sought in vain in the maxims of a dry morality. 
To work out in practice the principles which we 
have attempted to lay down, we are well aware 


would require qualifications, on the part of the 
parent or teacher, of no ordinary kind ; but the 
nearer we can approach to them, the more likely 
are we to produce the mens sana, which we feel 
confident is fully as certain of producing as of 
inhabiting the corpus sanum, 

Wc have not spoken of religious instruction 
as a port of moral education, because we have 
been considering the management of the moral 
faculties as they exist in the natural man ; we are 
deeply convinced, however, of its necessity and 
importance; and wc are firmly of opinion, that in 
no way can we promote the interests of an in- 
dividual, both as regards himself and his rela- 
tions with society, so effectually os by encourag- 
ing in him early habits of religious observances ; 
in no way can we so surely call forth and 
strengthen liis best affections, as by early setting 
before his view the living truths of revelation. 

During the period of childhood, (that is, until 
the eighth year,) education should have for its 
main object the cultivation of the moral qualities, 
and that, during the same period, the intcllcet 
will be pretty fully occupied in obtaining such 
most necessary information as can be acquired 
by the use of the senses without much format 
assistance, and tliereforc that schooling, propeily 
so called, should not be commenced, at the very 
eaihest, before the termination of the sixth year. 
Until then, the confinement of a school is in- 
jurious to tiie bodily health, and not required lor 
the mental iniprovcMnent of the eiiild. In eomiiig 
to these conclusions, wc may appear to under- 
value those useful mveutious of late years— 
infant schools. We conceive, liowever, that they 
have a specific purjiose, and that, when well 
regulated, they effect that purpose usefully — 
namely, to take charge of the children of the 
poor in large cities, when their parents are en- 
gaged in their daily labour, and unable to attend 
to their wants. In this view, their value is in- 
estimable ; but still they arc but the substitution 
of a lesser fur a greater evil ; all the tics of social 
affection, of well regulated obedience, and of 
mutual eo-operation, which constitute the bonds 
of society, are learned by the infant in the 
domestic circle, and can be learned no where 
else ; and if w'c can leave it in the care of nii 
intelligent moUier, and in the society of its 
brothers and sisters, we should not send it to an 
infant school, where it is governed by and asso- 
ciated with strangers, with none of whom it is 
likely to have natural sympathies. What tiie 
child may be expected to gain specifically in 
these schools, beyond mere protection, can only 
be regularity of habits, wiiich certainly is of 
great importance, but not so great as to counter- 
viul the advantages of a well regulated domestic 
circle. We conceive that infant schools, though 
most serviceable in large cities for the poor, are 
totally unfitted for children of more opulent 
parents. With tlie latter, the system might be 
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characterised, as Dr. Chalmers has done an- 
other artificial system, as "a taking to pieces 
of the actual framework of society, and re^ionsti- 
tuting it in a new way or on new principles— 


which is altogether fruitless .of good, and often 
fruitful of sorest evil, both to the happiness and 
virtue of the commonwealth. 


BEGGAKS AND PAUPERISM. 


“ But why,” said Erich to his neighbour, “ are 
you disgusted with most of the works of the 
Flemish school here ? * 

“ Because they represent so many tatterde- 
malions and beggars,” answered the rich man 
“ nor arc these Nethcrlandcni the sole objects of 
my dislike ; I hate particularly that Spaniard, 
Murillo, on that account, and even a groat num- 
ber of your Italians. It is mclancliply enough 
that one cannot escape thisxermiii in the streets 
and market plac<*s, nay, even in our very houses ; 
hut that an artist should require me besides to 
amuse myself with this nuisomc crew upon a 
iimtlcy i.invass, is expecting rather too much 
from my patience.”* 

“ Perhaps, then,” said Edward, “ Quintm 
Matsys would suit you, who so frequently sets 
before us, with such truth and vigour, money- 
changers at tlieir counters, with coinb and led- 
gers.” 

“ Not so either, young gentleman,” said the 
old man ; '* that wc can see easily, and without 
excition in reality. If I am to be entertained 
with a jiainting, I would have stately royal 
seeues, ahimdaiice of massy silk stufl’s, crowns, 
and purple mantles, pages, and blackamoois ; that, 
eonibmed with a perspective of palaces, and 
great squares, and down bioad straigiit streets, 
'•levates tlic soul ; it often puts me in spirits for 
a long time, and I am never tired of seeing it 
over and over again.” 

‘‘ Undoubtedly,” said Erich, “ Paul Veronese, 
and several other Italians have done many ca- 
pital things in this department also.” 

“ What say you to a marriage of Cana in this 
” asked Edward. 

‘ All eating,” replied the old man, ” grows 
tiresome in pictures, because it never stirs from 
Its place . and the roast peacocks and high-built 
pasties, as well os the cup-bearers half-bent 
double, are in all such representations, annoying 
things. But it is a different case when they 
are drawing a little Moses out of the water, and 
the king’s daughter is standing by, in her most 
costly attire, surrounded by richly dressed ladies, 
who might themselves pass for princesses, men 
with halberts and armour, and even dwarfs and 
dogs: I cannot express how delighted I am 
when 1 meet with one of these stories, which in 
my youth I was forced to read in the uneasy 
confinement of a gloomy school-room, so glo- 

* 'I ins man was an economist of tho worst kind, without 

kijoaiug any thing of jiolitical economy. 


riously dressed np , Init yofi, my dear Mr. Wal- 
tlier, have too few things of this sort ; most of 
your pictures are for the feelings, and I never 
wish lo he aficctcd, and least of all l»y works of 
art ; tiorf inde^, am 1 ever so, but only pro- 
voked.” 

Still worse,” began young Eisenschhcht, “ is 
the rase with our comedies. When we leave 
an ngA'cable company, and, after a brilliant en- 
tertaiiiment, step into the lighted theatre, how 
can it be expected *that we should interest our- 
selves in the variety of wretchedness, and pitiful 
distress that is here served up for our amuse- 
ment? Would it not he possible to adopt the same 
laudable regulation which is established by the 
police m most cities, to let me subscribe once 
for all for the relief of poverty, and then not be 
incommoded an^ farther by the tattered and 
hungry individuals ? ” 

” It would be convenient, undoubtedly,” said * 
Edward, ** but w'hether absolutely laudable, cither 
as a regulation of police, or a maxim of art, I am 
not prepared to say. For my own part, 1 eannot 
resist n feeling of pity tow'ards the individual 
unfortunates, and would nut wish to do so, 
though, to ])c sure, one is unseasonably disturbed, 
impudently importuned, and, sometimes, c'ft'ii 
giossly imposed upon. 

“ I am of your opinion,” cried Sophia, " I can- 
not endure those dumb blind books, in vvhicli 
one IS to write one’s name, in order placidly to 
rely upon an invisible board of managcnient, 
which is to relieve the distress as far as possible. 

Ill many places even it is desired that the chari- 
table should engage to give nothing to indivi- 
duals ; * but how is it possible to resist the sight 
of woe ? When 1 give to him who complains 
to me of his distress, 1, at all events, see his 
momentary j'oy, and may hope to have (^mfor>t4» 
him.” 

This is the very thing,” said the old mer- 
chant, ” which, in all countries, maintains iiTen- 
dicity, that we cannot and will not rid ourselves 
of this petty feeling of sofb-hcadel vanity and 
mawkish philosophy. Tliis it is, at the same 
time, that renders the better\ measures of States 
abortive and impracticable. 

” You arc of a different way of thinking from 
those Swiss whom 1 heard of,” said Edward, ” it 
* Surely H. B. must have read this, 
f This IB the very esscnco of tho now blasphemy. This ge- 
neral system will bo found to require oiudihcation iii a 8ui.ill 
parish of fifty souls; how can it br oufoiecd tliinughoul a 
whole nation without frightful buffering ^ — >S T. C. 
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was in a Catholic* canton, where an old beggar 
had long been in the habit of receiving his alms 
on stated days, and, as the rustic solitude did 
not allow imicli trade and commerce, was ac- 
counted, in almost every house, one of the fa- 
mily. It happened, however, that once, when he 
called at a rottage, where the inmates were ex- 
tremely busied in attending a woman in labour, 
ill the coniusion aikl anxiety fur the patient, he 
iiu-t with a refusal. When, after repeating liis 
request, he really obtained nothing, he turned 
angrily away, and cried as he departed, ‘ Well, 1 
promise y6u, you shall find I do not copic again, 
and then you may see where yob can catch an- 
other beggar.’” 

All laughed, except Sophia, who would have it 
that the beggar’s threat was perfectly ratioivol, and 
concluded w itli these words, “ Surely if it were 
put out of our power to perform acts of bene- 
volence, our life itself would become poor enough. 
If it were possible that the impulse of pity could 
die in us, there would be a u^clancholy 
jirospect for our joy and our pleasure. Tlie man 
who is fortunate enough to be able to bestow, 
receives more than the poor taker. Alas, it is 
the only thing,” she added wirti' great emotion, 
“ that can at all excuse and mitigate the harsh- 
ness of property, the cruelty of possession, that 
a part of what is disproportionately accumulated 
is dropped upon the wretched creatures who arc 
pining below us, that it may not be utterly for- 
gotten that we ore all brethren.” * 

The father looked at lier with a disapproving 
air, and was on the point of saying something, 
when Edward, his beaming eyes fixed on the 
inoiht eyes ot the maid, interposed with vche- 
nienee, “If the majority of mankind were of 
tli(‘ same way of thinking, we should live in a 
diftVreiit and a better world. We are struck 
with horror when we road of \hc distress that 
awaits tlie innocent traveller in wildernesses, and 
deserts ot foreign climes, or of the terrible fate 
which wastes a ship’s crew on the inhospitable 
sea, when in tlieir sorest need, no vessel or no 
coast vtill appear on the immeasurable expanse ; 
we are struck with liorror when monsters of the 
teer to pieces the unfortunate mariner. 
And yet do wre live in great cities, as upon the 
peak of a promontory, wlicre, immediately at our 
fcce, all this woe, the same horrible spectacle 
displays itself, only more slowly, and therefore 
the more eri^lly ? ”f But from the midst of our 
concerts and banquets, and from the safe-hold of 

* T*know notlting ao ludicrous, and, at the same time, so 
adecting, as tins little incident, and the aiter remarks of So- 
tho very csacnco of foniiiiity seems to speak in tho 
low and delicate, yet true ami touching words. I am not 
nshaiiiod to say, that when I first road them, llic tears 
into my oyc8,and often, ai I hovo road them since to others 
I cannot retrain from praying inwardly that Uie tunomay 
be hr distant when such scutimento shall be scouted by our 
women. — S. T. C. 

t Say selfishness, for the opulent have not a monopoly of 
cruelty. 


our opulence, we look down into this abyss, 
where the shapes of misery* are tortured and 
wasted in a thousand fearful groups, as in Dantes' 
imagery ; and do not venture even to raise their 
eyes to us, because they know what a cold look 
they meet, when their cry rouses us at times 
out of tlie torpor of our cold apathy.” 

“I’liese,” said the elder Kisenschlicht, “are 
youthful exaggerations : I still maintain, the 
really good eitlxcn, the genuine patriot, ought not 
to suffer himself to be urged by a momentary 
emotion to support beggary. Let liiin bestow 
on those charitable institutions as much os he can 
conveniently spare but let him not waste his 
slight means, which ought, in this respect, also 
to be subservient to the higher views of the state. 
For in tiie opposite case, what is it he does ? 
lie promotes by liis weakness, nay, 1 slioiild be 
inclined to call it a voluptuous itching ol the 
heart, imposture, laziness, and impudence, and 
W'ithdraws his little contribution from real poverty, 
which, after all, he cannot always meet with or 
discern. Sliould we, however, be willing to ac- 
knowledge that overcharged picture of wretch- 
edness to be correct, what good, even in this 
case, can a single individual effect? Is it in 
his power to improve tho condition of the 
wretch who is driven to despair ? What does 
It avail to give relief for a single day or hour V 
The unfortunate being will only feel his mi- 
sery the more deeply, if he cannot change his 
state into a happy one ; he will grow .still more 
dissatisfied, still more wrctclied, and 1 injure in- 
stead of benelitting him.” 

“ Oil, do not say so,” exclaimed Edward, “ if 
you would not have me tliiiik harshly of you, for 
it sounds to me like blasphemy. What the poor 
man gains in such a moment of sunsliine ! Oh', 
sir, he who is accustomed to be thrust out ot 
the society ol men, — he, for whom tiicre is no 
holiday, no market-place, no society, and scarcely 
a church; for whom ceremony, . courtesy, and 
all the attentions which every man usually pays 
to lus neighbour, arc extinct ; this wretched 
creature, for whom, in public walks and vernal 
nature, there shoots and blossoms nothing but 
contempt, often turns his dry eye to heaven and 
the Stans above him, and sees there oven nothing 
but vacancy and doubts ; but in such an hour 
as that which unexpectedly bestows on him a 
more liberal boon, and enables him to return to 
his gloomy hovel, to cheer his* pining family with 
more than momentary comfort, faith in God, in 
h’ls Father, again rises in his heart ; he becomes 
once more a man, he feels again the neighbour- 
liood of a brother, and can again love him and 
himself. Happy the rich man wiio can promote 
this faitli, who can bestow with the visible the 

* Say, rather, tho immshmentB the Bolfleh seek to inilitt 
upon those by and through whom they have tho opportunity of 
punishing. All men might he improvident, and all woulil 
bo better if all were lavish, profuse, and generous. It would 
not ho possible for all to be selfish and grasping. — S. T. C. 
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invisible gift; and woe to the prodigal who» 
through his criminal thoughtlessness, deprives 
himself of those means of being a man among 
men ; for most severely will liis feelings punish 
him, for having poured out in streams in the wil- 
derness, like a heartless barbarian, the refreshing 
draught, of which a simple drop might have 
cheered his brother who lay drooping under the 


load of his wearisome existence." He could 
not utter the last words without a tear ; he co- 
vered his face, and did not observe that the 
strangers and Erich had takep leave of their 
host ; Sophia too wep^ but she roused herself 
and recovered her composure, as her father re- 
turned*— 


BRITAIN. 


CHAPTEK VI. * 


THE BAXO-SaiTISII FEEIOD. 

The Saxons, who spoke a dialect of the 
Teutonic, and who, like the Greeks and Egypt- 
ians, boasted of being god-dcscended, obej^ed the 
invitation of the Britons; for Ilengist and Ilorsa, 
in three rude ships, were soon in the channel, — 
served their iriastors six yeiirs, and, nlicn weary, 
invited other Saxons, to the number of about five 
thousand; who, having placated the Piets, and 
wanting provisions, attacked tlie natives, and. 


after much bloodshed, founded the kingdom of 
Kent. Success encouraged others, who, when 
weai^ of plunder, colonised ; but it was one 
hundred and fifty years before the last swarm, 
under Credda, half seated themselves in the fair 
fields of Britain. * 

The following table exhibits several things of 
importaucc relative to the heptarchy, that is, 
seven kingdoms, or octarchy, (Northumbria at 
first having been named Dcira,) as sometimes the 
Saxon government was called ; — 


] , The kingdom of Kent, 
founded 1)v lIcugiBl III . 47 A 

and ended ) I 

2 West S txoiM, 01 Woshex, 
founded liv Ccidic . . 

ended 10(i0 

3 East Angles, 

founded li) U/r<i . . . >'y7fi 

ended in .... 7<b3 

4. South Snxoiis, oi Sussex, 

founded hy Ella m . . 4fll 

ended m (lOO 

5. Kist Saxons, or hWx, ' 

founded Ity Erchcniii . 527 

ended in 74(S 

6, Noithiimbei'land, 
founded by Ida . . . 574 

ended in 792 

7. Kingdom of Mciiia, 
founded by Credda . . 5U2 
ended in . 847 


inehiding Kent. It had seventeen kings in it* 

* including Sussex and Sunvy. Govci’ued by ton kings. 

.including Middlesex and part of Hci'tfonl, Lad thirteen kings. 

r 'DuiLam, Cumborliind,WeBtmorC' 1 
. including laud, Northumberland, nnd^ot> Miad twenty-four kings. 

( land to die Frith of Edmbro’, j 

.including All the middle of Britain. It had twenty kings. 


Among these, one was often superior to the 
rest; and out of the Soxoii kings, seven are 
mentioned who had the title of Brctwalda, or 
Britain-wicldier, — namely, Ella, Ceardliii, Ethel- 
bert, llcdwold, Edwin, Oswald, and Oswin. 

The Britons resisted their settlement with 
irregular, heartless, and infatuated forces; and 
were so mutually at variance, and lost to patriotic 
fueling, that while the Saxons were pillaging 
their fields, gardens, orchard.s, and vineyards, 
burning their towns and libraries, destroying their 
churches, statues, and fortifications, steeping their 
land with blood, and crow'ding it with idols, and 
laying in the routs of eight distinct kingdoms, 
the Britons were engaged against the Visigoths 
on the continent. From the foolish multitude 
must be excepted Natanleod, Ambrosius, a Ro- 
man-Briton, Dorniud, Aricn, and Arthur, the 


burden of poets, who, having despised the wretch 
Vortigern, yet, for wont of the co-operation of 
their countrymen, resisted in vain ; for in a bat- 
tle at Wippidflcct, twelve British chicts fel],*9Kd 
thousands of the people; and in a few years 
after, in another as fatal battle, Hengist estab- 
lished himself, and finally broke the spirit of the 
natives. Tillage was neglected, the trades were 
useless, the merchant was afraid, md the scholar, 
and multitudes besides, withdrew to Britaay, 
while the old British population, slaughtered in 
frightful heaps, melted gradually to the banks 
of the Severn, and ultimately beyond tlic Welsh 
mountains, where, with time to repent of tlieir 
pusillanimous expatriation, they slid back again 
to sava^sm. Others, who escaped this happi- 
ness, and fell to the Saxon, of whatever sex, age, 
or station, were made absolute slaves, and either 
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sold, gueii, or chaffered about to the victors, with 
the lands which they had lately owned. These 
never rose in defence of their rights, but the 
emigrants to Wales made desperate eiFort&, till 
853, to force themselves jiack upon their pillaged 
houses, which was impossible. Temporary ad* 
vantages they indeed gained, 4ind many thou- 
sands of the Saxons perished iii these incursions; 
but the roots of thcir«power lay too deep to be 
easily eradicated ; for having ruined the Romtm- 
Britons, they stuck fast to the soil, living in 
hovels of mire, on mutual plunder, for nearly two 
centuries after they had arrived, before they 
emerged either from their idols Vir their bar- 
barity. 

Before the Saxons went to war, they had 
'numerous tricks of divination ; hence the diiguer, 
sorcerer, and the augur, were common but power- 
ful characters, and charms, omens, and presages, 
were countless. <rhcy often tried to procure 
one of their enemies, and matching him with 
one of themselves, found out his modes of war- 
fare. Before a war or a piratical expedition, 
e\en after they became Christians, they would 
confess to their priest, fast, and take the sacra- 
ment. They advanced to battV' in wedge-like 
form, with yells, songs, and the utmost uproar 
tfiey could raise with their arms. 

The Saxons were of gigantic stature, of san- 
guine complexion, of beautiful shapes, (so fine 
were the shapes of these Saxons, that jirisoners 
and criminals were often, on this account, libe- 
rated,) haughty and hospitable, had reddish hair, 
blue eyes, were capable of any fatigues, were 
loiigt lived, desperately courageous, and credu- 
lous. They had no cavalry. When they first 
came, their ships were planks sided with osiers 
and skins. Their weapons were a target on the 
left arm, a spear, a sword, and a heavy battle-axe. 
Afterwards they used the war horse, which they 
almost worshipped, but slit liis nostrils and plugged 
his ears, to make him insensible to the noise of 
battle : and they soon constructed a rude descrip- 
tion of war-ships. They were all bound to some 
chief, than whose countless and ferocious contests 
nothing eon be more tedious. The nobility was 
at_|5 rst a {abble, whose distinction depended on 
chance and power, which as often sunk them to dis- 
grace as rmsed them to command ; which it was a 
rare fortune indeed for one to retain. The Saxons 
wore their beard till they had slain an enemy; 
breeches of wiyillen ; belts, often studded or gilt, 
in which their swords hung ; a close tunic, orna- 
mented with bits of skins of beasts ; and the great 
wore bandages and wood shoes; others were 
barefoot and without stockings ; the monks, often, 
not excepted. Tlie women were very attentive 
to their liair, which was not bound up till after 
marriage; and adultery was punished, among 
other things, by the loss of the hair. The men 
also vtore their hair long, which the envying 
monks, ashamed of their own tonsure, often de- 


nounced. A square, thick mantle, fastened on 
the right shoulder, served the Anglo-Saxon for 
a surtout, which was discountenanced by Charle- 
magne. This garment was of purple, scarlet, or 
blue cloth, or of silk, according to the station of 
the wearer. The difference was little between 
the dress of the sexes, except that the female 
used lAore linen, and went opeii-hreasted ; but 
their tunics mure completely covered them. 
Bracelets were worn on each arm by both soxes, 
and furs, from those of the cat and lamb, upward. 
Many of them appear to have been abstemiuuH, 
often making only four full meals in a day, at 
wliich, in all forms, they had that ancient luxury 
horse-flesh ; and if sWngers were present they 
were served before the inmates. At the same 
time, the Britons in Woles had but one meal m 
the day, and were inordinate fasters. Among 
the drinks used in the tenth century, were ale, 
mead, wine, cyder, morat, and pigment, whicli 
was the nectar of the age ; and morat was honey 
and mulberry juice, which they drank in abun- 
dance. With these they used but one cup ; and 
the not knowing how much was drunk by eacli, 
often produced quarrels and death. At length 
Edgar had the cup marked by little metal pro- 
tuberances at certain intervals; and if any one 
dipped into his neighbour's measure he was fined. 
A barrel or palinas of mead was then sold for 
£15 of our money, as much spiced ale for lialf 
that sum, and common ale for one-fourth. They 
sat on benches round the oblong square table, 
still preserved in our halls and kitchens, in an 
order which was not more formal than rigidly 
obsen'ed, for if any one took a wrong seat he 
was pelted with bones, without redress. I'lie 
male members of a family were called tiic “ spear- 
side," and the females the “ spindleside." 

The sports of many of the Saxons necessarily 
resembled those of the ancient Britons, espe- 
cially running, both equestrian and pedestrian, 
swimming, leaping, wrestling, dicing, chess, and, 
some say, backgammon, riding and fighting, 
rowing, throwing the lance, skating, dancing 
among the points of swords, and hard fits of 
drinking, which, while they continued pagan, 
were thought to be the pastimes of the gods. 
But the satraps only condescended to indulge 
in hawking, hunting, and in racing the horse 
"with a bit of yellow gold in his mouth," which, 
it is to be feared, often occurred on the Sabbath. 
Hawks— no improper emblem — ^were inseparable 
companions of the nobility, who never parted 
with them. The Anglo-Saxon hawk-laws were 
manifold, and highly ludicrous. One of these 
sacred birds a dave might not possess ; and an 
ordinary thane could possess only one particular 
kind of hawk. 

A chariot was now as rare as it had been be- 
fore common. Wells and fountains of water had 
an iron or brass cup chained to them for passen- 
gers. The monasteries, in later times, were the 
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inns where the great were sure of a welcome 
and the best tables and company. Kings tra- 
velled with a swarm of housecarles or attendants, 
who pillaged the country through which they 
passed, although they bore his tuifa or standard, 
which was a round ball on a pole, crowned with 
feathetlk <uid intended to guarantee his subjects. 
As a further picture of the seventh ceiftury, it 
may be mentioned, that of all the towns of Ro- 
man-Britain only tw'enty-sevon in the south ex- 
isted, no one of which — Winchester and Londoif 
excepted— contained tun thousand inhabitants. 
York had one tliousand four hundred and eigh- 
teen houses, of which five hundred and forty 
were unoccupied: Warw^^k two hundred and 
twenty-three, and Exeter two hundred and fifteen. 

Marriages, at first, resembled, in some things, 
the practice of the Britons. Every woman was 
under a guardian, whose permission w'as first 
sought, then her own, by gifts settled by rule ; 
which required only half as much for a widow. 
Her guardian was her nearest male relative , and 
if she had none, the king. Consent obtained, 
a delay only of a lew weeks intervened, during 
which the man found sureties for his good beha- 
viour, settled the lady’s usufruct or ])in-money, 
and iiuitcd their mutual relations within the 
third degree of consanguinity to their marriage- 
feast. When this occurred, the prosenee of the 
muudbode was essential, because lie uttered the 
binding word.s, which the fiamins, and afterwards 
the clergy, only confirmed by a benediction in 
the church, to which they went witli music, A'c. 
The previous night having been spent in feasting 
the friends of the bridegroom, they went, on the 
morning of this day, with their arms, to the bride, 
whom they conducted with all possililc pomp, 
and accompanied by an (’Idcrly woman called the 
bndewoman, and younger ones as the bridcinaids. 


They returned from the church covered with 
garlands (for it was mostly in summer^ to the 
best feast the husband could afford; when he 
received a gift from each attendant, and opened 
the festivities of the day, which at night were 
closed by good wishes, a formal introduction of 
the newly-married to their bedchamber, when 
the marriage-cup of the best drink they pos- 
sessed was freely used by*all the party, and the 
bridal dresses were laid up to be no more used. 

The wives of the Saxon grandees would not 
nurse their own children, for which they were 
reproved by pope Gregory, and prcdfched against 
by the priesft , the common women, from neces- 
sity and other causes, followed the advice of 
that excellent but much-neglected gentlewoman 
— ^nature, and nursed their own children. Tlic 
courage of children was tried by putting Iheiu 
on the roof of a house ; if they cried they were 
forc-doomed cowards, if not, "heroes. The hus- 
band could, by law, give his wife three blows 
any where, if she slandered him, wasted Ins pro- 
perty, or plucked his beard. The education of 
children was confined to war, riding, wrestling, 
hunting, and the games. 

The dead twe buried on the level ground, in 
the midst of great lamentations, and feasts, and 
apparent mirth, and that even in cluirches, anti 
heaps were, when possible, raised upon them, 
and called “ barrows.’* Tliis abuse of the churches 
made the floors incapable of use, and was soon 
protested against by councils; and afterwards, 
the dead of the poor were buried according to 
the present method — below the surface. Kings 
were, for a long period, mostly buried ai the 
monasteries. No person dying rould make a 
valid will without the permission of the king, oi 
the thane to whom he did homage. 


MARRIAGE HYMN. 


[We extract the following hjmn from Mr. Coutlcr'a ; 
recently published beautiful volume “ The Choir aud tlic 
Oratory,'* a book which abounds lu genniuu {Kictry, and 
amply deserves extensive iiatroiiagc. Tins hviiin, licau- 
tifiil ns it is, is for from being the best in the volumo; 
but OB the law of mamage bos just boon changed, it is 
quite probable that singing at the celebration of that rite i 
will lie mere ticqucnt than it has been hcFetoforo.] 

O God t who didst an equal mate , 

For Adam of himself create, | 

Flesh of his flesh, bone of his bone, 

That both might feel and love as one, 

Make these thy servants one in heart : 

Whom thou hast joined let no man part. 

Lord of the church ! whose bleeding side 
Gave hfe to thy redeemed bride, 

Whose grace, through every member spread, 

Joins tiu whole body to its Head, 

O, let thy love the model be 
Of this their nuptial unity ! 


O Thou who once, a guest Divine, 

Didst turn the water into wine ! 

Thy presence, not unsought, afford 
Fill thou their cup, and bless their board 
And while each heart thy word obeys, 
May all their joy be turn’d to praise 1 

Spirit of grace and holiness ! 

W’ho dost these vital frames poiyess 
As living temples, which to stain 
Were God's own temple to profane, 

May these thy servants, honouring thee, 
Be kept in love and purity 1 

Now to the undivided Name 

The churrh adores, her rites proclaim — 

Seal'd with the gift of pcntecost — 

To Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

All piaibe be given, — in every state 
Be soul and body consecu 
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CAUCASIAN ANECDOTES. 

(Fi-oin the " Voyage <mx Indes OrimtalesT ^c. By M, C. Belanger.) 


THE LESGHIS. 

Like all the Caucasian highlanders, the Lcsghis 
arc savage, cruel, and of predatory habits. They 
arc considered as among the bravest of the Cau- 
casian nations, and are always ready to serve as 
mercenaries in the wars of their neighbours; 
and their fidelity may be relied on so long as 
they ore regularly paid. The pay an 'armed 
horseman is, besides food and forage, about two 
pounds, English money, for a camimign, the du^ 
ration of which never exceeds four months. 
The Bc'ladi, or command or on these occasions, 
having been selected, all who desiie to serve 
under him picsent themselves, and each offers to 
him a piece of rotten wood or firebrand, saying, 

“ May I become such if 1 betray the fidelity to 
wlncli I am now swearing, or if 1 abandofi you.” 
He then takes the right hand of tin* chief, and 
presses it between his palms, so long as the latter 
speaks to him on the subject of lii^visit. If there 
be two or three brothers hi the same family, one 
o^ly is permitted to join a predatory expedition , 
should the family be more numerous, one out of 
every three bi others may absent himself. As 
among all .savage and half-civilised peojde, per- 
sonal courage with the Lcsghis is the highest 
virtue, the motlicr excites her son to valour, ^ 
from his tenderest age, by constanlly relating to 
him the aohieveineiits of his anocstors, and 
those of his parent; and she herself aims him for 
his first expedition, and cunduels him to the 
limits of the tribe’s territory, cxbortuig him to 
remember tlie reputation of his family, and 
either to return covered ivith glpry and l.iden 
willi spoil, or die tlie death of the brave, Reforc 
the Russians occupied the (Uneasiaii istluims, 
the alliance of the Losgbis wfis courted by all 
the belligerent princes in the iieighbouniig coun- 
tries, an^ their inter\eutioii in a <iuauel was 
generally decisive. The major part of the Les- 
giiian tribes are Mohammedans of the Sooniii 
sifTf; but, 'amongst a few, faint vestiges of Cliris- 
tianity may be discovered. The weak bonds of 
society are maintained only by hospitality and 
the law of retaliation. 


'* . COOBISHA. 

CooBiBHA is a large town, on wliich depend 
eight villages. The inhabitants are known 
throughout the cast under the name of Zer 
KUerans, or manufacturers of mail-coats. Sonic 
writers liavc asseited that they are Frenghi, or 
Europeans, but they resemble in every respect 
tile Lesghis, who surround them; and their 
language is but a dialect of that of Acoosha. 


Tliey manufacture splendid arms, which, as well 
as their cloth, called Coobisha ahawlt are^ighly 
jirized, not only in the Caucasus, but even in 
Persia, and the countries beyond the Caspian. 
It is indeed strange to idnd in the midst of the 
nide barbarians who inhabit these highlands 
an industrious and laborious population. Tlie 
Coobisha, however, neither till the ground, nor 
rear cattle, but exchange the produce of their 
industry for the necessaries of life. As the 
Coobisha furnish the other Lesghis with arms, 
they alvvjiys live with them on good terms, and 
court their fucMulslup. Notwithstanding this 
harmony, the Coobisha are constantly on their 
guard, and c.irefully watch the only two passes 
which lead to their habitations, and which are 
defended by fortifications provided with small 
copper eannoMs cast liy tluunselves. Tliey never 
make war or pay any tax or impost whatever, 
and arc governed by a council of twelve ancients, 
chosen by themselves. Their disputes are settled 
by arbitrators, to whose decisions they submit 
without murmuring. 


THE MT8TDJE6U1S OR KISTFS. 

Tliese tribes occupy that portion of the Cauca- 
sian cliains which lies between tlie mountains of 
the Lesghis, the Soodja, and the Upper Terek, 
'flic Chcclienzies are the more powerful of these, 
and are nearly as great rolibers as the Lesghis. 
ITic Russians have never been able to subju- 
gate them. To keep tliem in check, Ucneral 
Yefraoloff, who was long Governor-General of 
the Caucasian provinces, established a military 
line defended by forts and redoubts, but, not- 
withstanding, they continued to make inroads on 
the Russian Territory. It is, in consequence, 
even now necessary to send an escort of 150 
men to protect a eoiiiier bearing official des- 
patches from Mozdok to Vladicavcas; from 
thence to Tiflis there is less danger. M. Be- 
langer liad a narrow escape from these barba- 
rians. Whilst engaged in botanizing, he had 
strayed from his escort, which no sooner disap- 
peared behind a rock round which the road 
wound, than he heard the tramp of horses, and 
was immediately surrounded by a dozen armed 
highlanders, many of whom had already dis- 
mounted in order to secure him, when the 
escort, alarmed at his absence, returned and drove 
them from their prey. They usually undertake 
their predatory excursions into the Russian 
territory in small parties. Having crossed the 
Terek, they conceol themselves in the woods 
which grow on its banks. As soon as they dis- 
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cover a traveller without an escort, they seize 
on him, put a gag into his mouth, drag him to 
the river; and having put goat skins inflated 
with air under the captive’s anns, and a rope 
with a noose round his neck, they tlirow him 
into tile water. To avoid being strangled, tlie 
wretched prisoner is obliged to hold^fast with 
his handa to the rope, and he is thus •drawn to 
tlie opposite bank. They rarely kill those 
prisoners from whom they expect ransom, but 
they treat them with great barbarity. 


THE OS^KTES. 

The Russians have made several attempts to 
subdue them, Imt have not yet sueeeeded* in 
establishing their autliority, except over a few 
villages, situated in tlie valleys of the Terek, 
through wliu'h passes the military road leading 
from Russia to Georgia. In the nupi of the 
Empress Elizabeth, the Russian elergy formed a 
project to liriiig the Ossetes under the denomina- 
tion of Russia, by converting them to Cl ris- 
tianity: and a petition was iiresented to the 
empress, from which the following is an extract: 


«-«"The Ossetes, a nation rich in gold and silver^ 
who inhabit the Caucasian highlands, and who, 
since the overthrow of the kingdom of Georgia 
by the Turks and the Peisilins, are left witJumt 
a master, were formAly converted to the Chris- 
tian religion, but they have unfortunately re- 
lapsed into paganism. Some travellers, who 
have visited their country, inform us, that the 
Ossetes arc very anxious to return to Chris- 
tianity,” &c. In consequence of this petition, 
an ecclesiastical commission was appointed to 
meet at Mozdok, in 1752. T||e commission 
proceeded build a convent in the highlands, 
and established missionaries there, whose apostoli- 
cal labours, however, consisted simply in bap- 
tising the pagans, — most of whom repcatcdJy 
pif*sentod themsehes to go through the cere- 
mony, because the Russian government granted 
to every converf twelve ars]^iiies of coarse linen, 
some salt flsh, and a metallic cross. Mineralo- 
gists were, at the same time, sent by the govern- 
incnt tof Russia to examine the mines of the 
country ; and ns soon as it was discovered that 
the riches which had been anticipated did not 
exist, they teased to take interest in the salva- 
tion of the iu^ilanders. 


TO THE DEPARTING BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 


Why do you leave us beautiful birds 
Oil vour pimuns wild and hoc ' 

Wlmt IS the charm th it lures ye henee 
7’o the inIcs of the fur-olf sen ? 

Are iiol our flowiets rich and rare, 

And our proves as pri en and hiph 
As those tliat wave to the spiey breath 
Of the glowing eastern sky ? 

* Brighf IS your laud and beautiful, 

Ye fa\imrL'd of the eaith, 

Hut your many enines luive east a shade 
O’er its glory and its niirlh. 

* And though its forests he green and high, 

Yet no longer may we stay. 

For our hearts are yearning to regain 
Our homes so far away. 

‘ Wc hasten from the stormy blast 
Of the coming wintry hours — 

From the leaves now falling moumfolly 
And the sadly fading hours.” 

Alas ! ye are false friends, dear birds, 

For ye bask in the summer’s shine ; 

But flee like thoughtless flattereis by, 
From her slow and sad decline. 

‘ Nay, call os not false friends, we fly 
In the parting summei ’s tram ; 

But when winter hath colled ofl the snow, 
We shall herald the sprmg again. 


And ever ere our wings be spread, 

— — From a true and grateful heart, 

We warble forth our sweid farewell 
To the land whence wc depart. 

” For wo love it, though its bloom be o’er, 

And Its summei -glories dying, 

But brighter far than the shores we Icavi 
Is tlmt to which we’re flying.” 

s 

Oh ! tme sweet binls, is the tale ye tell, 

There are fairei lands than oms, 

Shadowed by more majestic trees, 

And deiked with lovelier flowers. 

But there is a land more glorious far * 

Than all this earth eni show, 

Wliere the sunshine rcigneth cterna||y, 

And the flowrets for ever blow. 

Thither our fainting hopes we turn, 

When nil earthly comforts fail. 

When the stneken-heart mourns silently 
And the care-worn cheek is j^e. 

Oh, may wc learn from you, sweet bird* 

Mid these dim scenes to dwell, 

As strangers waiting patiently 
To bid them a last farewell. 

So when our earthly task is done, 

And life's brief summer o’er, 

We shall speed our flight, on joyful wings, 

To a brighter aud better shore 1 W. G 
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HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPES.~No. VI. 

MBS. BPENCER 6IIITU. 

CHAPTER UI. 


Bar new disasters awaited the fugitives. In 
order to obtain fresh iiorscs at Trent, it was 
necessary that Mrs. Smith’s passport should be 
shown. That of the marquis bore his real de* 
scription, but it contained the word Comertere, 
which he had altered to Cameriera. Mrs. Smith 
havihg Tcsumbd her female attire, the officer 
would probably have let them pass, l)Ut it hap- 
pened to be the commissary of police who ex- 
amined the passport. Probably out of humour 
at^ being roused from his bed, he discovered that 
the passport was almost a fdse one. However, 
ns he must have a more carefid examination of 
the parties, and as by not giving the order for 
the horses which were required, he was very 
certain to find them again on the followingjnorn- 
ing, he postponed until eight o’clock the further 
examination of the passport, and returned to 
bed. 

*' There is no time for hcsitatKjn.” said the 
marquis, ** we must proceed on foot ; otherwise 
w(f are lost.” 

Mrs. Smith was overcome with fatigue; but 
on seeing the imminent danger in which she 
stood, she determined to follow the advice of 
the marquis. He had obsened the countenance 
of the master of the inn ; he appeared to be a 
kmd-hcarted man. He went to him and made 
some inquiries about the road they were to take. 
The worthy man looked nt the travellers with 
interest and pity. A thought whicli might 
naturally occur under such circumstances, per- 
haps, at that moment crossed his mind. 

It is impossilile that the yoifng lady can 
undertake the journey on foot in the middle of 
the night,” he observed. "You are not here 
under any surveillance,” added he ; “ and if you 
will give me your word of honour that you have 
committed' no offence against the government of 
my country, I will sell you a cabriolet. I can 
als(MBpare yen a horse, which will very well bear 
a long journey. Depart then, and may heaven 
protect you.” 

He himself put the horse to the vehicle, and 
mounted it himself, in order to answer his name 
to the guard at the gates. In this manner they 
passed without difficulty. It was two o’clock 
in tfie morning when they left Trent. 'Flie good 
landlord of the inn, delighted at having saved 
them, left them at a distance of one league from 
the cUy. Mrs. Smith did not complain ; but at 
every jolt of the vehicle, the marquis saw pain 
depicted in her countenance. Towards the 
morning she felt herself so weak, that she im- 
plored the marquis to drive at a slow pace, but 
he did not think it safe to do so. At intervals 


they heard at a distance an indistinct sound like 
the rolling of a carriage, and the smacking of a 
whip. I'his sound proceeded from the direction 
of 'IVent. At length it came so near upon them 
that Mrs. Smith became greatly terrified. 

They were timii at the top of a very deep 
valley, at the foot of which flowed a little river 
or rather a torrent. Qn the other side w'os a 
steep and well wooded mountain. The marquis 
did not hesitate , lie saw at some distance behind 
them a caleche full of men in uniform. Were 
they then pursued? 'nns was probalile, if not 
certain. From the position of tlic two carriages, 
the marquis could clearly distinguish every thing, 
whilst the sun shone in the eyes of those who 
approached, so that they could not perceive 
him. 

" Do not he alarmed,” said lie to Mrs. Smith, 
and taking tlie horse by tiic bridle, be led him 
down rapidly to the bottom of the valley, and 
having urged the animal across the little torrent, 
he entered a thicket, formed by the young tiees, 
which grew at the foot of the mountain. He 
penetrated it with some difficulty, and then im- 
parted to Mrs. Smith the reason for tlie course 
he had adopted. " Heavens * ” exeluiined slie, 
clasping her hands " why, should I thus struggle 
to sa\e a miserable existence? Why not have 
waited for them! What have 1 to hope for? — I 
cannot always esc.ipc, 'Fhc whole of Europe is 
under the dominion of that man, and 1 must 
submit to iny fate. Monsieur de Salvo, let us 
return to Milan; you will leave me at the 
entrance of the city, and you can afterwards go to 
some other jiart of Italy ! ” 

The marquis represented to her, that, of all 
expedients, the worst was that which she had 
just suggested. Tlie flight had commenced foi- 
tunatcly, and its termination might be equally 
happy. " Think, above all, of your children, of 
your mother, of your husband, it is your duty 
to preserve yourself for their sakes.” 

" At that moment the rolling of the carriages 
was heard on the heights. The noise was ac 
first loud, then it became more distant, and at 
last it ceased altogether. Mrs. Smith again 
clasped her hands and offered thanks to God. 
" Let us go on,” said she ; “ Providence has 
ordained that I shall escape them! But how are 
we to get out of this thicket r ” Truly it was 
no easy matter: the marquis sallied forth to 
reconnoitre. On his return, he said, " 1 have 
found a footpath, it may almost be called a road. 
The carriage can pass through it ; we must take 
this way, for it is advisable we should avoid the 
towns and high roads." 
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He then explained to Mrs. Smith that his 
object was to gain the frontier of Styria, by passing 
along the border of tlie territory of Saltzbourg. 
The trial which they had made of tlieir passport 
at Trent was not calculated to give them confi- 
dence on passing through the cities. It was 
necessary then to proceed by bye roads, and, 
above all things, to guard against bcing*met and 
recognised. The escape had been known for 
three days past. A description had been cir- 
culated of their persons, and the situation of the 
fugitives was in every respect more perilous than 
it had been before their flight from Brescia. Mrs. 
Smith was aware of this, and she gave renewed 
proofs of that fortitude df mind which she had 
evinced throughout her misfortunes. She suf- 
fered much from fatigue, but one might say of 
her: 

I» coriMi drlttle, auiuta forie 1 

Slie ascended the mountain on foot. Wlien 
they had reached the summit, they perceived 
with delight a solitary house which appeared to 
be a farm. The heat was excessive, and the 
unfortunate lady Imd nothing to ([ucnch her 
thirst but a little ivater, so heated by the sun, 
that It was scarcely drinkable. They arrived at 
length before the door ot the house. It was 
closed, and the barking of two or three dogs was 
at 111 St tlie only answer they could obtain. At 
length, n window above tlic door was opened and 
a young woman asked tiiom in no gentle tone 
wh.it they wanted. 

“ We wish to lest here for a little tune, and to 
have, upon paying for it, some milk, and some- 
thing to cat.” 

“ This house is not an inn,” rejdied the 
woman. “ And how did you find your way here? 
The road by w'hicli you have come is known 
only to my husband, and some of the inhabitants 
ot the other valley.” And saying this, the young 
woman cast a glance of curiosity and distrust at 
the two fugitives. 

“ I am the professor of botany at the univer- 
sity of Pavia,” answered the marquis, “ My 
wife accompanies me always iu my journeys. 
This has been a longer one than usual, and wc 
have lost our way. But open the door, and 
give us something to cat,— you shall not repent 
it.” 

Tlie woman was prevailed upon to let them 
in ; she showed Mrs. Smith into a parlour well 
furnished, the refreshing coolness of which re- 
stored her failing strength. Whilst she washed 
the dust from her hands and face, the young 
woman served up dinner. They had just 
finished their repost, when a man presented 
himself at the door. He was armed, as it is 
necessary to be in those solitary mountains. 
His countenance was unprepossessing, and an ex- 
pression of dissatisfaction, which he could scarcely 
Conceal on perceiving the two strangers, alarmed 


Mrs. Smith. The young woman explained to 
him that the persons he saw were their guests. 
He divested himself of his arms, that is to say, 
his* sabre and his pistols, retaining on his person 
a long poniard. Wlyle he paced sulkily up and 
down the apartment, he suddenly cast his eyes 
on the little casket of jewels which Mrs. Smith 
always carried about with her. It contained 
diamonds of great valu^ By a sudden move- 
ment, whicli it was impossible to prevent, be took 
up the casket which was closed by a small 
golden key then in the lock. He opened it, 
and the jewels sparkled before the astonished 
eyes of the*man and his wife. 

“ Ah { ah ! ” he exclaimed, “ then I am not 
deceived. — Your timid manner — ^your appearance 
in place which can only serve as a retreat from 
justice, — all made me suspect you to be adven- 
turers. But thi% is u more serious matter. — You 
arc thieves! and possibly,” added he, “ you may 
be murderers.” 

Mrs. Smith fell back in her chair, and uttered 
a shrieY, the distressing tone of which went to 
the heart of the young woman. She flew to 
her aid, and gave her a little water. 

‘ You ar»^-<yot common travellers,” continued 
the husband. “ It is my duty to arrest you, 
young man, and to go to the neighbouring tovn 
to find assistance to conduct you to the prison 
)f Trent.” 

He advanced towards the marquis, whose 
pistols were in the cabriolet, and who now 
trembled on thinking of the consequences which 
night result from being conveyed under such 
iuspicious circumstances to Trent, whenye he 
had fled on the preceding night. 

“ Hear me,” said he, to the man, drawing him 
aside, “ take care of what you are doing.” And 
with ready invention fabricating a story, ho told 
hem that thsy were emigrants, that the jewels 
were his wife’s property, and concluded by offer- 
rig liiin twenty piastres to allow tliem to depart. 

“ If you would give me forty, I would not,” 
answered the man. “ It is plain that you are . 
eluding justice. Come, go before me,” pursued 
e, at the same time taking one of his pistols. 

“ Obey, or I will shoot you.” ^ 

The marquis refused to move, and thtf’Than 
was about to take him by the arm to force him 
forward, when his wife threw herself at h^s feet, 
supplicating him to allow the strangers to depart. 
The tears of Mrs. Smith had mo;^ed her, and she 
was under the influence of that powciful spell 
which the beautiful outlaw exercised over all *vho 
saw her, and conversed with her. The woman 
.iterceded so urgently in their behalf, that at 
length her husband’s pity was moved, and he 
himself put the horse to, with which they weie 
to resume their journey. It was already late ; 
but in spite of all the offers and entreaties of Mrs. 
Smith, he refused to allow them to pass the 
night in his house. 
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“ Begone f ” he said. “ All I can do for you 
is to let you depart. May heaven pardon ine if 
you are guilty ! ” 

The marquis and Mrs. Smith resumed their 
journey ; it was then quito dark. They travelled 
on until nearly day-light amongst the mountmns, 
and in the morning found themselves near a 
fortified farm, of which there were many at that 
period in the Tyrol. At Uiis farm they breakfasted. 
They then again set-out on their melancholy and 
dangerous pilgrimage. 

They bent their course towards Bcrthold- 
Scaldcn, whilh is a watering place. 4 
necessary to avoid passing through* the town. 
The marquis was slightly acquainted with the 
suburbs of Berthold-Scalden, and drove towards 
the lake of Zell. They arrived at a small um 
situated on the margin of the lake. The master 
df the inn was a great news-nuingcr, and had a 
variety of journals u^on his table. Eager to see 
if any description had betm given of them, the 
marquis seised the first which lay beforp him. 
It happened to he a Trent paper. He read, 
under the head Milan, that the police of Trent 
declared Mrs. Spencer Smith and the Marquis 
dc Salvo to be fugitives, and authhrised any of 
the inhabitants of the kingdom of Italy to arrest 
thhm, if they should be discovered, and to send 
them under a safe escort to Milan, where the 
marquis would be brougiit to trial for having 
favourc^the escape of a prisoner of state of the 
French ^ipiro. Unwilling to alarm Mrs. Smith 
by explaining to her the new danger that hud 
arisen, he merely informed her that they must 
immediately depart. 

“We shall turn Berthold-Scalden,” said he, 
“and probably reach the frontier of Styria to- 
night. 

At this moment the sound of military music 
was heard. The marquis advknced to the 
window, and beheld in a little meadow near 
the house several squadrons of cavalry. On 
inquiring of the landlord of the inn, he learned, 
that they were troops that had been about a 
week in Berthold-Scalden, and that they occasion- 
ally came to do their exercise on the banks of 
thuj^ake. *>The marquis know a great many 
officers in the Bavarian as well as the French 
regiments. He was obliged to renounce all idea 
of parsing these troops; — a fatality seemed to 
pursue the unfortunate fugitives. 

“ What is to<je done?” ejaculated Mrs. Smith, 
weeping. “ 1 will deliver myself up, and do you 
save yourself in the Tyrol; a man may easily 
escape.” 

The marquis’s countenance showed that this 
new proposition to abandon her was almost 
offensive, and Mrs. Smith held out her hand, 
at the same time asking his pardon for having 
woundpd his feelings. The unfortunate lady 
knew nothing of the Trent journal, which the 
marquis had tlirown into the fire. 


“ We must cross the lake,” said he, ** and find 
refuge in the neighbouring mountains. Courage, 
1 beg of you, and all will be well again.” But at 
that moment he himself had not such hope. 

They crossed the lake, and steered their boat 
towards the hermitage. The marquis’s plan was 
to solicit an asylum of the clergyman, which he 
knew he* could grant without peril to himself. 
'Hiis was their only alternative. They passed 
two days in the chapel, whu% was situated in 
the midst of a wood of fir tjrecs, and but little 
frequented by the inhabitants of Berthold-Scalden. 
In the evcTung of the second day they heard the 
sound of military instruments. As spoil as the 
sun had gone down, the marquis crossed the lake 
to obtain some infoilnatiou. The regiments 
had continued their march towards Sultzhourg, 
and the fugitives could now proceed. They 
determined to depart immediately, and, cautioned 
by the advice of the hermit, they avoided 
Berthold-Scalden, by going round it. Next day 
they passed through Kastadt, a large town, in 
which they stopped to dine. They were then 
not more than two leagues from the Ixoiilicr of 
Styria. 

“At length we are safe!” ejaculated the 
marquis. 

Alas! they were now less safe than ever. 
Tliey cheerfully resumed their route, aftei having 
dined, and reached withuiil difiiculty an interior 
barrier wliich opened on tlie road to Styna. 
They confidently presented their passport. The 
gttaid read it, then began tu laugh, ran to his 
desk, took out another jiaper, compared them 
together, and again laughed very heartily. When 
people laugh, tli(*re is generally nothing alarm- 
ing; nevertheless the fugitives inquired tlie 
reason of thi» hilarity, and the man still laughing, 
presenti!d to them the paper, which he had com- 
pared with the passport, and on reading it, they 
commenced laughing as heartily as ho did. 
The marquis thought they were mystifying him. 
At length he learned the truth, which was suf- 
ficiently amusing. 

The young Princess de F g had fallen in 

love with a bookseller’s clerk at Vienna. Tliis 
feeling of tenderness was mutual, and the two 
lovers had fled, in order to escape from the 
powrer of the lady’s family, and from the imperial 
authority, which is always exercised to punish 
unequal matches of this kind. The Austrian 
government had sent a description of the two 
fugitives to all the large cities of Germany, 
France, and Italy, accompanied by an order to 
the chief authorities to transmit the descrip- 
tion of the two individuals to all the places 
through which they were likely to pass. 

The guard of the barrier of Styria had received 
this description in common with others. It re- 
presented the young lady tu be fair, and the 
young man dark. This circumstance had ex- 
cited his risibility ; for he thought it droll that 
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they i^ionld have come so unsuspectingly to dc- j 
liver themselves up, especially the young man, j 
who had reason to apprehend severe chastise- 
ment. Mrs. Smith showing to the guard the 
two descriptions, explained to liim that the fair 
and the dark complexions were the only points 
of resemblance between the fugitives and them- 
selves, who were unoifensive traveller#. The 
man was convinced of the truth of what she said, 
but nevertheless would not take upon himself 
the responsibility of letting them go. ^ 

Hark ye,” said he, “ Sultzbourg is not far 
off, go thitlier — get your passport exainin(‘d there, 
and then you shall pass. But you must be 
aware that a passport from Vcmcc, whiuli li. 


not been examined at any place, since it was 
given, looks a little suspicious. 

The man was certainly right. 

are lost,” said Mrs. Smith, '* dilSculties 
seem to multiply. 1 have no longer any hope ! 
What is to be done?” 

** A very simple thing,” replied the marquis. 
“ Tliis is tlie season when the flocks quit their 
winter for their summer jwistures. They go in 
large flocks. We must disguise ourselves as 
shepherds. We will leave the cabriolet and the 
horse, and set off in the middle of the night 
with oqc of these flocks of sheep, l^ic shepherds 
will not kno'^ but what wo arc of their party,” 


UK VIEW. 


The Monk of Cimth. By Mas. SnKRwono. 

This work is one of u most numerous class wlticli 
in the present day have spiung up, nml wliii h Iui%e to 
a certain extent obtained a rcNpcctable number of 
readers, owing to the fortuitous circutnsLance that 
they are written in a light and sketchy manner, and, 
therefore, make but little demand upon the faculties 
of thought and lolicctioii. The professed intent of the 
waters of this style of fiction may be, wc doubt nut, 
a most pruisewurthy one , they consider that the 
Catholic axiom, winch imjilies that the means sanctify 
the end is quite suDKicut for them; that however 
daik and dismal the scenery, and liowcvi i icvoltingly 
degenerate may be the chniaetcrs which they ddiiicatc, 
the one will assuredly be brightened, and the other 
reiulcied sjiolless eie they pass fiom the imagiualion of 
the reader, and tlie lust succcsslul issue, and mental 
regeneiatiou of the hero, oi heroine, as it may he, is 
quite ealeululcd to enchant the leaiUr, and iibsoluleJy 
to blind his perceptions to all the lire and wickt. I mss 
tliinugh which he has posted in order to airivc at the 
lull fruition of Ins peifection. 'J'he ahovc eirur, into 
winch almost evciy writer of this class has fallen,* is 
undoubtedly a great one ;*but it becomes triflmg when 
wc compare it with another — we mean that ol bunging 
in the honest sentiments of leligioii, and the most 
sanctified revelations of trutli, to assist in tin display 
which It is their wish and object to make. 'J’hc chu< 
luctcis which they delineate are in their outward 
actions all just and good ; but at lieurt they are t<ileiited 
hypocrites of a most fearful and vicious uidci , out- 
waidly they arc clad in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly 
they are ravemng wolves. They hesitiij.c not, upon 
every oecasiou, to take the words of Scriptuic iqion 
tliLir Ups, and the fearful repetition of such, which we 
have met withj in this volume, leads us almost to the 
painful conclusion that they must be legardcd by the 
author as pass-woids, to be casually euijiloyed upon 
every worldly and irreverent occasion. 

The results to which the perusal of such senseless 
works ^of fiction as these must lead are also of the 
very worst description. We can suppose it highly 
probable that a parent, at a casual glance over such a 
volume may see very many pages abounding in scrip 
tural quotations, and relying on this cii cumstance, that 
the work is a good one, may place it in tlie hands of 
a young person, whose future welfare may be an object 
of the greatest interest and solicitude, fondly believing 
tliat in such a young heart and mind it may be the 
meana of working much good, that the soil of the 


young spirit may become rich and fertilised, and brinS 
fui 111 fruit abundantly. Hut instead of the truths of 
rdigioD *beiug placed in a clear and attractive light, 
(which the dark ami siiifui state nf our inural natures 
icqiiires,) there will he such an ahumlance of abstruse 
theologK'al aigumcnt and doctrine, and a cuinmmghng 
of all the hght^.i^d shadows ol liuman character suf- 
ficient to jmssic even minds of greater dqith and 
judgment than those foi whose henctit we presuinp 
these woiks Wire wiiltcii, but tor whom we iKsii.ite 
not to assert th.ii they aie must decidedly unsnitcd. 

The sanctity ol religion should ever he kept in- 
viuliic; and its truths should not be brought foiward 
HI all times and at all scasous without some prejiaia- 
lioii by prayer and solemn meditation. The denign of 
such works as “Thu Monk ot Cimius “ would be, we 
aic apprehensive, to level and degrade it; to bring it 
irito a revolting contact with the things of 4 * the 
earth earthy;*’ to make it subservient to the worst and 
vilest of pill poses; and to rendei it as a cloak fur the 
darkiist and most treacherous designs 

We have said that in these works the strange scones 
of vice and iniquity, tlirough which the reader is led, 
ore generally icnslered subservient to the illuniiriation 
which in the last twenty page-i of the volume generally 
breaks mupon the miserable cicuture, whose previous 
daikness and delusion has been made the object of 
Kiidi absurd and meretricious display, but it so hap- 
pens that the ignoianue ui the wiiteis generally pre- 
vents the accomph.shmeut of their desires ; Hiey make 
their characters, at bust, hut respectable moialists — ■ 
leaning to hrax*cn, but clinging all the wJiiIe to the 
earth, unwilling to lose the one, and lotfl to fc^ego 
all chance oi the other. 

We have been led to make these remarks from a 
perusal of the woik whose title stands at the hi^d of 
this article. Its hero, Edmund Hetheriiiglon, is 
placed before the reader os a young man of most 
ambitious chnracter,''the son of a higl^dignitary of the 
chuich, with a mind naturally weak and indolent, and 
incapable of either uuderstoudJng or appreciaUug Clie 
shallow theological doctrines which are instilled into 
him every day by his parent. Wc may here remaik, that 
the power of ddhneatmg or describing choractci is cvi. 
deiitly not the authoress’s /orfc, and where-we find the 
exception occurring to this rule, it is generally from 
the piedomiaance of the more evil principles in those 
described that she succeeds. We shall 
inlarge on this topic more fully presently. A ^ 
jreat crroi of judgment is evidenced m describing the 
hero, as allured by the more seductive doctriues of ft 
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Dr. Watson, (to irhat class of church or dissent this 
gentleman belongs we know not,) whose arguments 
generally fall on those points which have involved a 
laiger share of bibhcol controversy than any other ; 
whilst the simple church doctrines of the hero’s parent 
seem as little relished as jpnderstood by him. The 
first bold essay which our hero makes before the 
rea^r is to fall in love, and in the very worst man- 
ner, for he loves one sister lightly, that he may the 
more easily loosen the coil in favour of the other, 
should her physical and mental qualifications prove 
superior* This eventually proves the case, and he is 
afterward described ns tortured by the basest and 
most unholy feelings and passions, and forms alto- 
gether a fine example of filial disobedience and shame- 
less vice. Surely when we read such descriptions as 
these, on which the authoress has displayed the 
weakness of her power*, (for we can describe it in no 
better manner,) we cannot abstain from expressing 
( regret that a volume such as this should be placed for 
perusal before those whose minds are yet young', and 
happily inexperienced in the pestilential anatomy of 
vice. Surely such baneful principles of guilt and evil 
are not those which 'n affectionate parent vrould de- 
sire to inculcate into the minds of his children. Am- 
bition, deception, falsehood, and fraud, can never be 
painted so bright as to cover the hideous and unnatural 
deformity inherent in thorn ; and we would fain shrmk 
from the consideration of whut that mmd must be 
whose imaginative powers could set before its young 
readers no brighter example of a voung man just 
rntering upon life, with the blushfng honours of an 
early priesthood thickening around him. The natural 
coherent weakness of our hero forms an appropriate 
peg on which to hang a species of temptation, which 
we have found few fictitious heroes able to withstand — 
we mean that of a Jesuitical and crafty Catholic priest, 
who puts many artful contrivances m his way, to 
withdraw him fiom the pure Protestant faith of his 
forefathers. In this he sueceeds to a certain extent, 
but finding tlie footing on wliich he stands somewhat 
insecure, this gentle creature, who is denominated ^iie 
Ahbu Beauregard, summons to his assistanec another 
spirit, more deceitfully vile and crafty still. To ensure 
tlie snare more securely, tins second deceiver, Saeie- 
])aate, (who is a very bad copy of the Schedoni of Mrs. 
Xladcliffc’s '’Italian,”) is introduced ns the ghostly 
counsellor and adviser of Kdmund Hethenngton, 
whilst the latter is sleeping on a sofa in n drunken 
dieam. This is the first instance which we have met 
with of lutcmjicrancc being rendered subsets lent to 
the cause of religion. Having premised thus far, our 
readers will not be surprised that iniquity and impiety, 
tbongh robed in the brightest garments, occupy many 
of the ensuing chapters of the narrative, which here 
terminates this part of the stoiy, by tlie hero’s flight 
from England, in the melancholy character of a 
fratricide. A convent, among the Italian Apennines, is 
the chosen abode of Saciepaate, and thither our hero 
proceeds in his company ; he is of course admitted as 
a reclaimed heretic, ” a brand plucked from the burn- 
ing,” although the sequel proves him to be but a very 
mediocre Catholic, and altogether a man of no fixed or 
steady principle, which (though the authoress does not 
qven allude to it) is the evident cause of his thorough 
degradation and downfall. From a monk he is raised 
to the office of officiating priest, and is appointed con- 
fessor of the neighbouring nunnery of La Madonna, 
llere we are again introduced to one of the sisters, 
whose earlier affeotions he had tnfled with. The con- 
stancy of woman’s affection leads her to take the veil 


in this nunnery, that she may be near him ; and wetre 
introduced to a very singular converution, m the con. 
fessional box, in which the priestly virtues of the cgn. 
fessor do not shine in the most orthodox light. Jealousy 
now occurs between Saciepaate and onr hero, and he 
in consequence, through the instrumentality of the 
porter, is obliged to fly from the convent, on the eve 
of the interment of the young English nun, whose 
affections he had so boaely returned. He is directed, 
by the Jidiu AcAMtet of the convent, to the monastery of 
Cimius, near Nice ; where, after remaining for a short 
time, he again elopes, and meets with some friends, 
who had been sent from England to search him out, 
and once more reaches his nati-'e shores, a happier and 
a better man. 

The above is a mere outline sketch of the adventures 
of the principal character, whose weak and deluded 
mind seems throughout the entire narrative to be 
rendered purposely subservient to the crafty designs of 
tliosc immediately around him. We have before 
alluded to the predominating portraiture of vicious 
feeling and design which this volume sliows, and this 
reinaik is amply justified by the hose characters of 
Beauregard and Saciepaate being constantly held up be- 
fore the reader's attention ; and, as an apology for the 
puerility of style, which the authoress so frequently 
betrays, and a proof of her partiality for the doctrines 
of the Catholic religion, wc find many pages more 
than lialf occupied by long extracts from tlie French 
Theological Catechi<;m oi the Jesuits ; generally m- 
serted with the view of proving the truth of every 
assertion which she puts in the priest’s mouth. Whilst 
on this topic, we may remark, tliat from those persons 
best acquainted with the authoress and her writings, 
wc have iicard many observations which go far to 
prove that she inclines more closely to the Catholic 
than to tlic Protestant orthodoxy, — a circumstance 
much strengthened by our perusal of the ” Monk of 
Cimics.” 0 might here allude, did our space permit, 
to tlic numberless errors, both of style and diction, 
which this volume displays ; her powers of description 
are evidently her best, and we might instance the 
hero’s flight by night, from the monastery, as a proof 
of this, which contains the finest touches of graphic 
description in the volume. The outline of the narra- 
tive is good, but the manner in which it is filled up is 
decidedly worthless — it » one thing to plan an idea, 
and another thing to execute it. We suppose that 
tfie volume has been written to order, as a companion 
to her previous volume of ” The Nun,” for in no other 
way can we reconcile to ourselves the numberless 
evidences of hastily-written pages which it displays. 

We have regretted much being obliged to deprecate 
the evil principles which this volume disseminates, 
where the authoress’s intention might doubtless have 
been good ; but if it is our duty to hold up the good 
and virtuous principles which literature may spread 
abroad to the admiring gaze of the world ; so it is 
equally incumbent upon us not to shrink from the 
painful task of severely reproving those errors which 
in tlie present day so unusually abound in the pages of 
our modern hterary works. The interests of religion 
are our own individual interests, and we shrink no more 
from supporting the one than we should from advo- 
cating the other. If Mrs. Sherwood would take an 
example for her future volumes from the pages of 
such works as ” No Fiction,” and ” Phther Claraent,” 
or the yet more recent ” Pictures of Private Life,” by 
Miss Stickney, our task will for the future he the 
more agreeable one of praise, rather than the more 
painful one of censure. 
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JRITAIN. 

CHAPTLE Vll. 


The iiwums wore Iddlataiti When they ilrst 
caibe, tbid pecsecuM ibe Bntiah Chriitkma 
severely. Their gods nwre X)dlB;i or Woden, vi^o 
had about one hundred a^d twenty-oijght laud- 
atory Tie was the fistber of aR the gods, 

and ruler of the seasonal andorae worshipped on 
Wednesday, supposed to be the true god unddf 
some mythic name. Free, his wife, the , mater 
deorum, was the earth }*ehe was the Suon Venus^ 
and did the officea^of Lnoina to the Saaon ladies, 
and was worshipped on a Friday. 

Hence the names of the days : 

1 . Sunday, or. Sun’s day. 

2. Monday, nr, Moon’s day. * 

3. Tuesday, or, Tico’s day. 

4. Wednesday, or, Woden’s day. 

5. Thursday, or, Thor’s day. 

6. Friday, or, Frea’s day. 

7. Saturday, or, Seteme’s day. 

Thor, their eldest son, was god of winds, 
meteors, thunder, lightning, &c. his palace was 
fabled to have five hundred and forty halls. 

The months were thus named by the Saxons' t 

Dalda was tl)c god of light. 

Niord, of fishermen and waters. 

Tyrr, of heroes, 

lloimdal, of rainbows, and janitor of the gods. * 

Bragu, of scholars, orators, atid poets. 

Lothe was a pest to the gods, a Shakspeariaii 
Puck. 

Fira was the goddess of medicine. 


Geflone virginity. 

Fulla dress. 

Vara vows. 

Lofira reconciliation. 


Snotra . . . , . . politeness. 

Ail these gods liad many songs, rites, and 
sacrifices sacred to them. Of the last the follow- 
ing are some— <Bee the Yoluspa, translated in 
Turner’s Saaon Histor}'): — 'Phe falcon, cock, 
the bull, the dog, and liorse, were daily offered 
to Odin, to whom there was an old town called 
Wodensburg (Wedneihnry) dedicated. 

Tlie best swine . . . Frigga. 

Horses, and fat hulls . Thor, 

Such were their sacrifices 1 which were slain 
near the altar, where their blood was caught (md 
sprinkled on the people, while from the entridls 
the priekt ipelled out the popular fortunes. Their 
feasts Were but some of the most im- 

portant wejmud winter solstice, Yule, <» Itrie, 
which was'^'he^ning of the Saxdfii yesr. 
Tins feas4 ut which there was much mirth, was 
de4ieM to Thor. 

Ajsppher feast was in the second moon, and a 
third, sacred to Odin, was in the spring. At 
these the worhippers drank largely to the healths 
No. 33. August 16, 1887.— >2</. Vol. x. 


of thrir gods^ to^whfcm they attributed their 
successes, for whic^ dn^ and worshipped 
more, toSequite.theUi. If unfortunate they also 
attributed it to the gods, whom they then defied, 
spit at, and discharged their weapons and jests 
at the heavens, and used the most menaetng 
threats in speech and gesticulation. At this 
time the priesthood was hetetfitary. Each division 
of the heptarchy had^ a leadinf priest who, 
though obfij^ed to follow the camp, was neither 
allowed arms nor horses : it was his duty to 
flog the soldiers. They were no great zealojls, 
as 4he old Britons, leaving neither statued^ior 
temples, had little to teach, and less to do ; for 
their creed was Gllibllmely laconic, being only to 
do no harm, to worship \he gods, and fight 
bravely. Wlxen, afterwards, they worshipped iu 
rude eircles of unhewn stones, the altar was 
covered with sheet4ron,on which a ceaseless fire 
burnt; while near stood the blood vessel and the 
sprinkling brurii. They had their statues of 
Odin in armout, of Frigga, and of Thor, which 
was garlanded with stars, and had in his hand a 
large club. The Saxons had Mso priestesses, sAio 
were ladies of rank, very powerful, esteemed 
oracular, and addressed their worship and services 
to the goddesses. The Anglo-Saxon heaven 
was called Valhalla, which was filled with tlie 
delights which they valued on earth. It was 
the abode of warriors, who spent their time in 
backing each other to pieces, though, at t^ic cud 
of the fight all fell, according to the Ducretian 
hypotiiesis, into their right places again. 

Their hell was called Niflheim, whose thresh- 
old they naupjpd Precipice, the palace Anguish ; 
the table Famine ; the waiters Expectation , the 
appearance Terror ; the bed Leanness, Stc. Both, 
with all their inmates, had the prospect of con- 
flagration, from whose ashU Gimle, another 
heroic heaven, made of gold, and Ngstrande, a 
Tartarus built with snakes, were to rise. The 
worst part of this mummery passed^ away when 
they received Christianity. 

When Gennanus left Britun, his two disciples 
taught schools, and raised other competen^Chris- 
tian teachers, who, without any thing extraor- 
dinary in the toils of such a li£^ preached with 
comparative success, and cpjoyed considerable 
peace. • • 

At length Austin, with finrty Gaulish and Italian 
companions^ after having turned back, and hoeu 
threatened and coaxed % Pope Gregory, arrived 
in the isle of Thanet. They were introduced 
to Ethelbert,#ho,to disarm their potential charms, 
received them under an oak ; and from regard to 
his Christian wife, and his British slaves, who 
were also Christian, he gave them temporary 
2 I. 
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support^ liberty to preacii, and an old British 
ehturch, balled St. Martin, in Canterbury, of which 
they took possession in train, eliaunting “ By thy 
great mercy, O Lord, turn away, we beseech 
thee, tMne anger from this city and thy Koly 
temple, for we are sinner* : Hidlelujah.** ThU 
had its effect, roused the ettehUoii of the Saxons, 
Who, visiting them, admired, ftlti hell*^d. and 
followed their doctrines t and In the fodowli^ 
year Ethelbert himself hnd ten frioussad of his 
aubjeets were baptised on ChiiMtnaa^^ Austin, 
ordained by the Archbishop of Aries, and an* 
dowed with Canteri>ury hy the >ing,‘ repaired 
the old churcli for his pala^, built a mc^iastery 
ibr his monks, and, having aent to the pbpe, was 
digiUfled with the pallium 3 received several 
coadjutors, among whom were Faolinus, Justus, 
and* MilUtts ; also books, the customary para- 
phernaha, wondrousiy potent relics, and instruc- 
tions about the fniuj^ church tX England, one of 
which was, that the popular prejudice and usage 
should be as little as posrible disturbed. Austin, 
who was a v^n, cunning, tyrannical, and passionate 
man, strictly obeyed the pope in this last com- 
mand; for the heathen temples became churches, 
the idol statues stood for saints, and the fbasts 
and rites received a more Christiad nomenclature: 
as^a specimen of wMch we may mention, that it 
was an old Saxon custom to pledge their gods 
when drinking, but, instead of continuing this, 
they were allowed to drink to the health of St. 
Peter, the Virgin, and Jesus Christ! The bishop- 
rics of Rochester and London were soon 
founded, where Ethelbert built churches. Pau- 
Hnus received a house, land, and church at York, 
from ISdwin, and the pallium from the pope, the 
British bishops, however, did not acknowledge the 
power of Austin, until seven of them, together 
with the abbot of Bangor and a hermit, had 
stoutly disputed with ^em ; foi^ by this time 
Austin bad set about their reformation. The 
disputes were concerning the time of keeping 
Easter, and the form of the tonsure, the British 
wearing it crescent-wise, and the Romans in a 
circle; about which they disputed with great 
learning at Whitby, where, after much magnifi- 
cent nonsense and sfnrituid foolery, with Oswin 
on CReir si^, the Austinites are thought to have 
won i and at the point x>t the sword, from 
motivps of :iirar, gsdn, pride, regard to women, 
with the riilihg passion* in their foVom, Chrio- 
iiaaity was undm* the &nn in a sense forced 
upon tile people. Thus the soutii of the isle, 
bur chiefly ^nt, was evangelised by the mis> 
nonaries from Rome, and llio nortiiem parts 
from Seotiand, whose clergy weio much hated by 
the others, which originated the dtifoteeiiteastoRiB 
for a long time practised frt the Eiidi||i church. 
The order fai which the Idngdmnr of ^ hep- 
tamhy are said to have iedbiv^ the frdspel is 
Ktpit, .Essex; Northumbria, IM Anglia, the 
^ea| Saxonsk Mercia, and Sussex; the pc^ticM 
eeirirersioii of nearly all which originated from 


intemlarriages and conquest. Before this was 
a^ieved, countless were the feuds, battles, irad 
murders. Councils in 465, 512, 516, and 519, 
ware called, sees were established and destroyed, 
and Lichfield and other places possessed a 
temporary archbishopric. Great good, however, 
relultedi for while the priests spent toomueh of 
thiir time in dfoaiiiig the newly baptised in 
white robes and ehrlsinal fUiets, which they wore 
eight days ; in settling their barbarous casuistry 
and naw-bortt distinetUms, even the pai^ effects 
^thelr doetrhies began to npfre it ftablbDable to 
oompasrionate and manumit the slatwi, to open 
and endow schools, to acquire the little real 
knowledge of their toariihrsr' to build in better 
taste, to cultivate tlie softening srts, and to 
follow gainful porsuits. For the clergy were at 
first itinerants, living tether with tii^ bishops 
and preachingSo their neighbourhood, or engaged 
in long journeys. They scattered the little 
knowledge they possessed, gained other places 
of settlement, which in turn became centres 
of similar influence. Besides, the clergy were 
early taught some mechanic art, and were obliged 
to pdrsue it and teach it to their inferiors; 
which, added to the fact that they were not 
allowed arms, made them certainly, though not 
innocent, by for the most useful men of their 
age, which would have been more their debtors 
if the following things could not have been said. 

Every church had a painted image of its 
patron sunt, and many had Saxon idols in them ; 
for this superstition was for from being destroyed 
in 625, when there stood one of their great 
temples at Godmandham, of which Cerfic the 
priest, after railing on the Saxon gods for their 
ingratitude to him — a long and self»denying 
worshipper who had suffered great reverses — 
became a Christian. But long after the recep- 
tion of Christianity by the Saxons, so imperfectly 
were they informed, that when, in the twenty- 
second year of Oswin, a solar eclipse, in the 
beginning of May, occasioned a dry summer, a 
fiery appeuance of the sky,' uid the yellow 
plague, they attributed these evils to the anger 
of their old gods. The plague ravaged Ireland, 
tiurngh not Seotiand, urn destroyed numbers of 
eminent persons in chustei and state. At that 
time archbishcq)s and the other clergy claimed 
exemption from all taxes and assistance to the 
state; and ef one of them it was said by the 
pope to an Eng^ king, that he coidd miss 
souls from the bottom of hell to the p^ of 
heaven. All deorees ef councils were theft 
rigned with the cross, without whitei ^ wsari 
elfote. At the death of a bisheq; the people 
were required to sing thirty pstems in the churtei, 
thm covered with paintings; wbflb the othte 
bishops and abbots were to say one- hrite* 
dred and twenty masses, and tex hutrihed 
psalms. Hie cleigy, then eaUed man 
were keepers of the weights, nwiagen Of 
ordeals, oatht, (valued according to the 
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station of the swearer,) and had to protect the 
^es, apportion their labour, confer with thd 
judgrei^ and to “prevent the sprouts of pravity 
from springing up ” Churches were then built 
of wood, wicker work, and mire, and covered 
with reeds; such was the first York Cathedral, 
which, when a few years subsequent it was 
built of rode stone, was thought to be prodigi- 
ously effectual on that account, and une^alled in 
the island. 

About this time it was appointed that fifty 
psalms should be sung at the church on Friday 
for the king, that dhildren should be dipped in 
baptism instead of sprinkled, which was the 
ancient practice! then, also, pilgriniages to Jeru- 
salem, to Rome, and othfr places, celebrated in 
the evangelic history, were in great repute, 
especially among the English, who thronged the 
roads to such a degree that piiuccs through 
whose lands they went derived fortunes from 
their tolls. 

New councils were held a.d. 664, 67.S, 701, 
705, 747, and 850, from which, however, little 
is to be learnt, except tlie creeping of the eccle- 
siastical power tiirough all the roots and branches 
of tho state ; and except as they east a lateral 
light upon the age, in which we see occasionally 
tile mangled bodies of some exemplary monks, 
hundreds of whom often resisted the bisliops’ 
bowing their flocks for the first time to auricular 
confession; tlio seditious Wilfred shaking the 
kingdom with his devout antics for nearly forty 
years; the first imposition of the kirk-scot 
demanded from every village, and which, with 


intermisedons, continued till Ethelwolf gave the 
tenth of the lands to. the church, confirmed by 
Edwin ill 928; the firgt appointment of week 
services; swarms of rogues trooping over the 
country in the monk’s garb; the busy relic-trade, 
which left no one without* a thumb, a tod*nai1, 
a nose, or a tooth, *of some eaint: the bustle 
of a tHousand rising churches: the ceaseless roar 
of the rude organ ; or the dismal monotony of 
a thousand priories an^ nunneries, barred and 
moated, and containing kings and queens among 
their inmates ; the Grecian artist with his ideal 
of beauty which none courted; the expatriated 
Roman mechanic with his grand* art which no 
one Wished ; and the broken-hearted genius in 
tears over the dark ages in which he was cast; 
the scholar without a press or a pen, and the 
pupil without a teacher ; the king crossing /or 
his signature, and the queen uomroending her- 
self for her grqfit learning, because she could 
read the pater nosterf hundreds of men, on the 
whole devout, publicly spiritualising dreams, and 
giving serious credit to visions; the people 
given to all sorts of sorcery, jabbering out Latin 
prayers to which Boniface had allowed them to 
affix any signification ; the mass-priest, without 
shoes and stbekinga, administering the sacrament 
ill horn and wooden cups; an age in which 
satire was in its cradle, and liberty confined* in 
the castle’s keep; science a fugitive upon the 
plains of Europe, and true religion shut up in 
the triple mail of superstition, where, if her 
ethereal spirit had been possibly mortal, site must 
have expired. 


A SWISS TRADITION. 


Ik the course of an excursion, during the 
autumn of last year, a traveller through the 
wildest and most secluded parts of Switzerland 
took up his residence, during a stormy night, in 
a convent of Capuchin friars, not far from Altorf, 
the birth-place of the famous William Tell. In 
the course of the evening one of the fathers re- 
lated, in an impressive manner, the following tra- 
dition, which, in some of its characteristic fea- 
tures, bears a striking resemblance to Lord 
Byron’s drama, “Manfred.” 

“ His soul was wild, impetuous, and unoon- 
trollaMe. He had a keen perception of the faults 
and vices of others, without the power of cor- 
recting bb own ; alike sensible of the nobility, 
and of the darkness of his moral constitution, al- 
though unable to cultivate the one to the exclu- 
sion of the other. 

“ In extreme youth, he led a lonely and se- 
cluded life in the solitude of a Swiss valley, in 
company with an only brother, aome years older 
than himself, and a young female relative, who 
bad been educated along with them from her 


birth. They lived under the care of an aged 
uncle, the gtmrdian of those extensive domains 
which the brothers were destined jointly to in- 
herit. 

“A peculiar melancholy, cherished and in- 
creased by the utter seclusion of that sublime 
region, had, during the period of thefr infancy, 
preyed upon the mind of their father, and finally 
produced the most dreadful result. aThe fo^r of 
a similar tendency in the minds of the brothers, 
induced their protector to remove them, at an 
early age, from the solitude of their native cdUntiy. 
The elder was sent to a German university, and 
the younger completed his edudhtion in one of 
the Italian schools. 

“ After the lapse of many years, the dd guar- 
dian died, and the elder of the brothers returned 
to his native valley ; he there formed an attach- 
ment to the lady^.'^th whom he had passed bis 
infancy: and she, some fearful forebodings, 
which were unfortujjmly silenced by the voice 
of duty and of gmtiflidc, accepted of hU love, 
and became his wife. * 

2l2 
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" In the meantime, the younger brother had 
left Italy, mid trai^elled over the greater part of 
Europe. He mingled with the world, and Ojty® 
ftdl scope to every impulse of his feelingsii &rt 
that world, with the. exception of certaid home of 
boisterous passion and excitement, afforded him 
little pleasure, and made no lasting impression 
upon his heart. HU greatest. joy was In the 
wildest impulses of the imagination. > 

" HU spirit, though ^mighty and unbounded, 
from hU early habits send education naturally 
tended to repose ; he thou^t with delight on the 
sun Tiring among the Alpine snows, or gilding 
the peaks of'the rugged hills with its evening 
rays. But within him he felt a firOlmniing for 
ever, and which the snows of his native moun* 
tuns could not quench. He feared that he was 
albne in the wwld, and that no being, kindre^ to 
hU own, had been created ; but in hU soul there 
was an image of angelic perfection, which he 
believed existed not*bn earth, but without which 
he knew he could not be happy. Despairing to 
find it in populous cities, he retired to his paternal 
domain. On again entering upon the scenes of 
his infancy, many new and singular feelings were 
experienced — ^he was enchanted with the stirpass- 
ing beauty of the scenei^,*nnd wendered that he 
should have rambled so long, and so far from 
it.' The noise and the bustle of the world 
were immediately forgotten on contemplating 

** The silenre that is in tlie Btnriy sky, 

The deep that it among the lonely hills.” 

A light, as it were, broke around him, and exhi- 
bited*h strange and momentary gleam of joy and 
of misery mingled together. He entered the 
dwelling of his infancy with deliglit, <«ind met his 
brother with emotion. But his dark and troubled 
eye betokened a fearful change, when he beheld 
the other playmate of his infancy.^'Though beau- 
tiful as the imagination could conceive, she ap- 
peared otherwise than he expected. Her form 
and face were associated with some of his wildest 
reveries,~his feelings of affection were united 
with many undefinablc sensations — he felt as if 
she was not the wife of his brother, although he 
knew her to be so, and his soul sickened at the 
thought. 

** l|e passed the night in a feverish state of joy 
and horror. From the window of a lonely tower, 
he beheld the moon shining amid the bright blue 
of an Alpine sk'y, and diflhsing a calm and beauti- 
ful light on the silvery snow. The eagle owl 
uttered her long and plaintive note from the cas- 
tellated summits which overhung the valley, and 
the feet of the wild chamois were heard rebound- 
ing from the neighbouring xpeks; these accorded 
with the gentler feelings,jaif .his mind, but the 
strong spirit which so frej^rihitly overcame him, 
listened with intense delight to the dreadful roar | 
of an immense torrent, which was precipitated j 


friotn'the summit of an adjoining cliff, among 
bifoken Toofcf and pines, overturned and uprooted, 
or to the sibll mightier voice of the avalaiiehe, 
suddenly descending with the accumulated snows 

a hundred years. 

** In the rooHiing he met the ol]gect of his un« 
happy pasrion. Her eyes were dim with tears, 
and a cloud of sorrow had darkened the light of 
her lovely countenance. 

" For some time there was a mutual constraint 
In their manner, which both were afraid to ac- 
l^nowledge, and neither were able to dispel. Even 
the uncontrollable spirit of* the wanderer was 
oppressed and overcome, and he wished he had 
never returned to the dwelling of his ancestors. 
The lady was equally ‘aware of the awful peril of 
their situation, and without the knowledge of her 
husband, she prepared to depart from the castle, 
and take thee veil in a convent rituated in a 
neighbouring valley. 

“ With this resolution she departed on the 
following morning; but in crossing an Alpine 
pass which conducted, by a nearer route, to the 
adjoining valley, she was enveloped in mists and 
vapour, and lost all knowledge of the surround- 
ing country. The clouds closed iu around her, 
and a tremendous thunder-storm took place in 
the valley beneath. She wandered about for 
some time, in hopes of gaining a glimpse, through 
the clouds, of some accustomed object to direct 
her steps, till, exhausted by fatigue and fear, 
she reclined upon a dark rock, in the crevices 
of which, though it was now the heat of summer, 
there were many patches of snow. There she 
sat, in a state of feverish delirium, till a gentle 
air dispelled the dense vapour from before her 
feet, and discovered an * enormous chasm, down 
w'hich she must have fallen if siie bad taken 
another step. While breathing a silent prayer 
to Heaven for this providential escape, strange 
soilnds were heard, as of some disembodied voice 
floating among the clouds. Suddenly she per- 
ceived, within a few paces, the figure of the 
wanderer tossing his arms in the air, his eye 
inflamed, and his general aspect wild and dis- 
tracted ; he then appeared meditating a deed of 
sin ; she rushed towards him, and, clasping him 
in her arms, dragged him backwards, just as he 
was about to precipitate himself into the gulf 
below. 

" Overcome by bodily fatigue and agitation 
of mind, they remained for some time in a state 
of insensibility. The brother first revived from 
his stupor ; and finding her whose image was 
pictured in bis soul lying by his side, with her 
arms resting upon his shoulder, he believed for 
a moment that he must have executed the dread- 
ful deed he had meditated, and had waked in an- 
other world. The gentle form of the lady was 
again reanimated, and slowly she opened her 
beautiful eyes. She questioned him as to the 
purpose of his visit to that desolate spot : a full 
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expUnatioB tqak place of their nmtual Censa-, 
tions, and tliey confessed the passion whkh co)i- 
Bumed them, 

“ The sun was now high in Jieaven, the clouds 
of the morning had ascended to the loftiest 
Alps, and the mists—* into their airy elements 
resolved —were gone. As the god of day ad- 
vanced, dark valleys were suddenly illupiinated, 
and lovely lakes brightened like mirrors among 
the hills, their waters sparkling with the fresh 
breeze of the morning ; the most beautiful clouds 
were sailing in thtf air, some breaking on the 
mountain-tops, and others resting on the sombre 
pines, or slumbering on the surface of the unil- 
luminated valleys. The* shrill whistle of the 
marmot was no longer heard, and the chamois 
had bounded to its inaccessible retreat. Tlie 
vast range of the neighbouring Alps was next 
distinctly visible, and presented to the eyes of 
the beholders * glory beyond all glory ever 
seen.’ 

“ In the meantime a change had taken place 
in the feelings of the mountain-pair, which was 
powerfully strengthened by the glad face of 
nature ; the glorious hues of earth and sky 
seemed indeed to sanction and rejoice in their 
mutual happiness. The darker spirit of the bro- 
ther had now fearfully overcome him ; the dream- 
ing predictions of his most imaginative years 
appeared realised in their fullest extent, and the 
voice of prudence and of natuie was inaudible 
amidst the intoxication of his joy. The object 
of his affection rested in his arms in a state of 
listless happiness, listening with enchanted car 
to his wild and impassioned eloquence, and care- 
less of all other sight or sound. 

“ She, too, had renounced her morning vows, 
and the convent was imthought of and forgotten. 
Crossing the mountains by wild and unfrequented 
paths, they took up their abode in a deseiled 
cottage, formerly frequented by goatherds and 
the hunters of the roe. On looking down, for 
the last time, from the mountain-top, on that 
delightful valley in which she had so long lived 
in innocence and peace, the lady thought of her 
departed mother, and ‘her heart would have died 
within her, but the wild glee of the brother again 
rendered her insensible to all other sensations, 
and she yielded to the sway of her fatal passion. 

“ There they lived, secluded from the world, 


said supported, even through evil, by the intensity 
of their passion for each other. Tlie turbulent 
spirit of the brother was at rest j he had found 
a being endowed with Virtues like his own, and, 
as he thought, destitute of all his vices. The 
day-dreams of his fancy had been realised, and 
all thaf he had iipa^ned of beauty or affection 
was embodied in that form whjlcb be could call 
his own. 

** On the morning of (ler departure the dread- 
ful truth burst upon the mind of her wretched 
husband. From the first arrival of the dark-eyed 
stranger, a gloomy vision of futuae sorrow had 
hauntdd hiue by day and by night. Despair and 
misery now made him their victim, and that 
awful malady which he inherited from his ances- 
tor| was the immediate consequence. He was 
seen, for the last time, among some stupendous 
cliffs whicli overhung the river, and his hat and 
cloak were found by the chamois hunters at the 
foot of an ancient pine. 

** Soon, too, was the guilty joy of the sur- 
vivors Co terminate. The gentle lady, even in 
felicity, felt a load upon her heart ; her spirit 
had burned too ardently, and she knew it must, 
ere long, be extinguished. Day after day the 
lily of her cheek encroached upon the rose, till 
at last she assumed a monumental palendss, 
unrelieved save by a transient and hectic glow ; 
Her angelic form wasted away, and soon the 
flower of the valley was no more. 

** The soul of the brother was dark, dreadfully 
dark, but his body wasted not, and his spirit 
caroused with more fearful strength. ' The 
sounding cataract haunted him like a passion.’ 
He was again alone in the world, and his mind 
endowed \>ith more dreadful energies ; his wild 
eye sparkled with unnatural light, and his raven 
hair hung heavy on his burning temples. He 
wandered amdhg the forests and the mountains, 
and rarely entered his once-beloved dwelling, 
from the windows of which he had so often 
beheld the sun sinking in a sea of crimson 
glory. 

He was found dead in that sanfe pass in 
which he had met his sister among the moun- 
tains ; his body bore no marks of external vio- 
lence, but his countenance was convulsed by 
bitter insanity.” 


SLAVERY. • • 

MINUTES OF A CONVEBSATION BETWEEN ALEXANDER, EMPEROR OF RUSSIA, AND THOMAS CLARKSON, ESQ. 

Saturday f Stpt. 23, 1615. i On his return to Paris, I wrote him a letter, 
I stating therein, in substance, that having heard 
When I arrived at Paris, the Emperor of when he was in London, from the Duke of Glou- 
Russia had just left it to review his armies on cester, from Mr. V^Uberforce, from Mr. Robert 
the pluns of Vertus, which occupied some days. Wilson, and from the three good men of the 
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leligioiis society called Quakers, Mr. Grillet, Mr. 
Wilkinson, and Mr. Allen, to whom he had 
granted an audience of two hours, of the interest 
which he, the Emperor, had taken in the aboli- 
tion of that traffic so oppressive to the unhappy 
Africans, 1 had sent him a complete set of my 
hooks through the hands of Lady Waven; which 
she delivered to Count Nesselrode, as a small 
testimony of the respec^t and esteem I felt for 
hun on that account ; but that on a further con- 
sideration of the subject, I had not been satisfied 
with myself, and that hearing he was at Paris, 
which was ccynparatively but a short distance, 
1 had determined to go thither, in onder to thank 
him in person for all his efforts on behalf of this 
injured people, and to implore, should any fu- 
ture opportunity offer, a continuance of his favour 
toward them. 

This letter 1 carried to the ]QaToness Rendem, 
a Russian lady, and <sat and conversed with her 
upon the subject of it for nearly an hour. The 
lioness is a lady of most exemplary merit ; 
she devotes her time to religion. The Emperor 
of Russia generally calls upon her every evening 
at 7 o’clock, in order to converse with her on 
spiritual subjects. It was on {hk, account 1 
carried my letter to her, and also one from the 
Duke of Gloucester to the Emperor, which was 
intended as an introduction of me to the latter 
person. 

The Baroness assured me she would deliver 
them both into his Majesty’s hands, as soon as 
she should see him. In the course of two days, 
I received a message from the Baroness that the 
Emperor had received and read both the letters 
in her presence, and seemed much pleased with 
them. He desired her to instruct me to thank 
the Duke for his letter ; and, with respect to my 
own letter, that part of it had given him peculiar 
satisfaction wherein I had mentioned the names 
pf those three good men whose conversation had 
so much interested him when in England. He 
desired her to add, that he was exceedingly 
occupied, but that in a short time he would make 
amuigetnents for seeing me. 

On lUday, September 22nd, I received a 
message frem the Lady Rendem, that the Em- 
peror desired my attendance at her house, the 
next morning, at eleven o’clock. Accordingly, 
I attended, and expected to find him there; 
but it appeared he had sent there one of his own 
domestics to riiow me the way to him. This 
servant 1 followed closely to the Palais des 
Boiirboiis. When 1 arrived there, he conducted 
me through several rooms, and at length left roe 
in a spacious apartment, in which were two or 
three Russian officers, who were on guard for 
the day. Here I remained, till another of his 
domestics came up,' and desired me to follow him. 

' He led me through three other rooms into a 
foiij(th, in which was a gentleman, who said The 
SoBipeior is in tlie next room and expects you.” 


I felt a little embarrassed as to what 1 should 
say ; but I was instantly relieved from tliis feel- 
ing, by the affability and condescomion of the 
Emperor. He came to meet me to the very 
door; he then 'took ray hand into hisnwn, led 
me into the room, and immediately broke silence 
by addressing me in English. He said (still 
continuing to hold my hand) that he considered 
I bad done him lionour by coming from Eng- 
land expressly to see him : he was not In the 
d^abit of making compliments, be meant wbi^ he 
said, he should not easily forget my visit. 

I had only done him justice in considering 
him to be the friend of the poor Africans. He 
had always been aniencmy to the slave trade. 
He had, indeed, formerly known nothing more 
of it than other people ; he knew only that the 
Africans were, taken from their country against 
their will, and that they were transported to 
the colonics of foreigners, for whom they were 
made to work under a sy.stem commonly re- 
ported cruel; but this he considered to be an 
outrage against human nature, and this alone 
made him a determined enemy to the slave 
trade ; but when in after-time he liad read 
those books which had furnished him with par- 
ticulars on the subject, and when be had seen 
the print of the slave slapt he felt he should be 
unworthy of the high station he held, if he had 
not done his utmost, in all the late conferences 
on that subject, to wipe away such a pestilence 
from the face of the earth. After this he let go 
iny hand, and we stood talking face to face. 
There was no other person in the room. 1 told 
him I had long ago understood that his dispo- 
sition towards the oppressed Africans had been 
such as 1 now had the satisfaction of learning 
from his own mouth ; that ins kind disposition 
w'as now generally known and duly appreciated 
by the friends of the cause in England — that it 
had gratified them beyond measure to find that 
this injured people had so powerful a protector 
and friend ; and that 1 could not doubt (should 
any opportunity yet offer) the Emperor would 
continue to advocate their cause. He replied, 
he would never desert it. 

In the original treaty with France, he had 
taken a very active part in their behalf— but the 
obstacles were so very great on behalf of the 
French Government, which at that time had 
great, extravagant schemes in prospect, that he 
found it impossible to realise his wishes. In a 
period succeeding this, viz. during the Congress 
at Vienna, he bad exerted himself again, and 
had united himself with the British Minisfters in 
their favour ; and though new and great obstacles 
had risen up on the part of the other nations 
concerned in the odious traffic, he trusted that 
some further advantages had been gained there. 
Something like the foundation of new treaties 
on this important subject had been laid there ; 
and at a subsequent period (very lately) since 
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his arriTBl ia Faria, he hod again taken ftp their 
cauae, and in coi^unction with the British Mi- 
nister. had been so successful, that France had 
an^eed to give up four years* continuance, being 
the remaining term of this trade. So that an- 
other nation had been added to the list of those 
who had already abandoned the infamous tragic. 
I replied, that we were all of us sensible that 
great things had been done, for which^we could 
not be too thankful, and that the Emperor had 
been a most powerful instrument, under Provi- 
dence, in accomplishing them; but those m 
England who had been the means of developing 
and bringing to light the mass of crimes and 
sufferings contained ii\ the slave trade, and 
whose feelings had been more than ordinarily 
excited upon this subject, and whose feelings had 
perhaps led them to be so sanguine in their ex- 
pectations, had been disappointed— (1 hoped his 
Majesty would excuse the freedom with which 
1 was going to speak. — Here he nodded assent). 
I then resumed, — ^had been disappointed at finding 
the Allied Sovereigns at Vienna had not pro- 
claimed the slave trade to be pinteg, Tliis 
would have been a noble declaration in the face 
of the world in favour of Justice and religion, and 
it would only have accorded with principles 
which all of them were obliged to confess daily, 
in the administrations of their respective govern- 
ments. They were all obliged to punish, and 
thus try to put an end to robbery and murder. 
This was essentially necessary, or their govern- 
ments could not go on, but the slave trade was 
a complication of robbery and murder ; and it 
was deeply to be lamented, in my opinion, under 
this and every other view of the subject, that 
such a noble decree had been overlooked. 

The Emperor, with great condescension, ad- 
mitted the truth of what I had said. 

He admitted it would have been more worthy 
the Congress to have passed the decree now 
mentioned ; and, moreover, that the continuance 
of the slave trade by the Allies was at variance 
with their own principles as governors ; but we 
could not cure great evils at once ; besides, the 
difficulties at Vienna were much greater than 1 
had any notion of. The decree that 1 had sug- 
gested might have passed, if some of the most 
powerful of the sovereigns had agreed upon it, 
and if at the same time they had agreed to use 
force. But the Congress at Vienna consisted of 
sovereigns united, and in alliance for one great 
object, viz. the future safety, peace, and tran- 
quillity of Europe, where harmony was essen- 
tially necessary, as far as it could be retained. 
This harmony must have been broken, if such a 
decree had been insisted upon. 

He trusted, however, that one great object 
would be finally accomplished, in consequence 
of what had already taken place ; indeed, he did 
notdsiritf it. Cheat pn^ress had beau made. 
A new nation (France) had now fully come into 


the measure. He did not doubt, from what he 
had heard, that and Portugal would Jbliow, 
any other eurAona were necessary on his 
part, it was only for us to point them out, and 
he should attend to our suggestions on the prin- 
ciple of duty. 1 might return to England with 
the assurance from himself, that he would never 
desert the cause of the injured Africans. He 
would never disappoint our hopes, and if 1 my- 
self, as one of the individuals who liad laboured 
ill the glorious cause, should be disposed to write 
to him, 1 was at liberty so to do ; but I must 
write to him freely and without ceremony, as to 
a. friend, acting in unison for the same great 
object, de added, “ I trust we have so laboured 
in the Congress, that the result will be very 
satisfactory to all Christian people.** 

•This last sentence was uttered in a pause, and as 
if it had come out unexpectedly, so that I was 
at a loss to determine whether it related to the 
slave trade, or whether to some arrangements 
at Paris, respecting religious toleration, or any 
othcr»reli^ous subject. While I was reflecting 
upon it, the Emperor turned to another subject, 
and asked me how Mr. Allen, Mr. Wilkinson, 
and Mr. Gj^Ulet were, and where they now were. 
I replied, ffiat the two former were in England, 
and were well when I saw them ; but the latter 
had gone home to America to the bosom ot his 
family. 

The Emperor then said, that the two hours* 
conversation which be had held with them in 
London were among the most agreeable hours 
he had spent while in England. The religious 
opportunity which he then had with them had 
made a very serious impression on hi^ mind, 
such as he believed he should never forget ; and 
he could not but have a high regard for the 
society to which three such good men belonged. 
With respeq^ to the society itself, it appeared 
to him as if its members,'taken in the plainness 
of their dress and appearance, and the simplicity 
and yet independence of their manners, ap- 
proached nearer to the primitive Cliristians than, 
any other people. • 

He might say the same of their doctrine— 
their first grand doctrine of the influence of the 
Holy Spirit was the very corneMtone of reli- 
gion. Here he abruptly asked me, if 1 myself 
were a Quaker. 1 replied, 1 was not so pi name, 
but I trusted I was in spirit — I was nine parts 
out of ten of their way of thinking. They had 
been fellow-labourers with roe in the great cause ; 
the more 1 had known them the mpre I had 
loved them. 

The Emperor said, putting bis hand to his 
breast, 1 embrace them more than any other 
people— ’I consider myself as one of them. 

1 told him, as he had such a value for the 
Quakers, I wauld him with one or two 

anecdotes, which I had no doubt would please 
him to heart hut more particularly if be had not 
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heard them before. ^ His ’jpredecossor, Peter 
the Great, had professed 'an attachment to the 
Quakers* similar to wliat the Emperor had just 
expressed. ' He tras acquainted with the grejst 
Williartl' P^n, and others df the first founders 
of the Society, and when he ^worked at the Dock- 
yard at Deptford, in order to learn practically 
the rudiments of naval architecture, he frequently 
attended the Quakers* Meeting, where he con- 
ducted himself with due Solemnity and decorum. 

The Emperor said he had known this anec- 
dote before. I said that, with his permission, I 
would relate another. The same Peter the Great, 
about 16 years after he had left En^and, .went 
with his army to Frederickstadt ; on his arrival 
there, one of the first questions he* asked was, 
whether there were any of those good men called 
(Quakers in the place? and being told there wete. 
he signified his intention of attending one of 
their meetings. Hc^ accordingly attended, ac- 
companied by his suite ; he heard the discourse 
that followed, with great attention and interest, 
and bestowed his commendation upon it • The 
Emperor might remember this was precisely his 
own" case, whan last year he attended the Qua- 
, Meeting-house in St Martiq’s-lane ; so 
.that he had, probably, without knowing it, trodden 
iu footsteps of his great predecessor. 

/ Emperor thanked me for this anecdote, 
which was new to him, and said he could not 
follow a better example than that of Peter the 
Great, and desired to follow him in whatever he 
bad done that was good. 

lie then asked me if Mr. Wilkinson and Mr. 
Allen were of any profession ? 1 replied, that Mr. 
Wilkinson was a preacher of the gospel, and 
that he devoted himself to his religious office ; 
and that Mr. Allen was in trade, but that he 
spent his time chiefly in doing good. Here I 
could not resist the impulse I felt fo do justice 
to the character of my friend by an eulogium, in 
which, however high it may appear, 1 did not 
exceed the bounds of truth. After which I said 
that, of the many objects which occupied Mr. 
Allen's attention, that of forming public schools 
was among the foremost, and that 1 knew he 
wished that ^similar establishments might be 
formed in the Emperor’s dominions. He re- 
plied, abruptly, that he supposed I knew there 
were schools in Russia, but, perhaps, they were 
not on so improved a plan as those in England. 


1 ansi/cred him by saying, , the diffetenoe lies 
there. I then said a few vjrords on the mecha- 
nism of the English schools, and that in cons 0 > 
quence of the great number of boys which one 
master could teach, education became dieap, so 
as to be even within the power of the poor. 1 
then enlarged on the benefits of education. 1 
observed, his own empire was great and powerful, 
but whaf would it be if his subjects were im- 
proved by a wise and universal education? his 
Empire would be more powerful, more perma- 
nent, and more happy. Nothing contributed 
more to make subjects useful, orderly, virtuous 
and happy, than an acquaintance with the truths 
of the Gospel and ei^ucation, inasmuch as it 
taught tliein to read, and was one of the out- 
ward means of enabling them to know those 
tniths. In this point of view, these schools 
were of inestimable value! He replied, that 
there was no sure foundation for peace, order, 
and happiness, among men, but the Christian 
religion, and added, this is quite as necessary for 
kings os for people. 1 then informed him that 
Mr. Allen, and those who laboured with him on 
this subject, were not labouring for a private or 
particular good, their views extended to the 
whole world, and for this purpose they were 
educating foreigners of different nations to qua- 
lify them to carry the system of the British 
education into the countries to which they se- 
verally belonged. They had lately educated 
one from Denmark, and another from France, 
and they would be very glad to educate one from 
Russia, with the same design. 

On hearing this, the Emperor seemed to be 
well plca.sed, and said. You may he. sure I ehauld 
he glad to promote the system in Russw, He 
said he was very sorry to take his leave of me 
so soon ; and he had more engagements than^ he 
fearedt he could perform while he stayed m 
Paris, 

He added , " Remember me kindly to Mr. Allen, 
and his good friends the Quakers ; and tell Mr. 
Allen 1 wish him to write to me on the subject 
of bis schools. He may depend upon iny coun- 
tenance in Russia.” He then took hold of my 
hand agun, saying, ” My best wishes accompany 
you to England, and if I can at any time be 
useful to the cause of the poor Africans, you 
may always have my services by writing me a 
letter.” 


HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPES. No. VI. 

MBS. SFENCEE SMITH. 


“HbavensI” exclaimed Mrs. Smith, with the cast-off clothes of those misendile shepherds? 
feelings natural to an elegant and refined woman, 1 should prefer the prison of Valenciennes to 
how do you imagine 1 could put on the filthy that.” 
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The marquis, hewever, insisted upon returning 
to Rastadc to purchase their disguises. They 
arrived there at sunset^ and they had to depart 
again at midnight, iu order to meet the flocks at 
the moment of their passing, which was generally 
at break of day. Tlie marquis, who undertook 
the office of making up the story, told the hostess 
that, wishing to surprise his sister, wly)m they 
were going to meet, his wife and he wished to 
dress themselves as shepherds. He requested 
her to purchase the two costumes, and gave her 
several pieces of gold. The good hostess speedily 
executed the commission. By one of those 
unlucky chances which happen but too often to 
the unfortunate, the maa of whom the dresses 
were purchased was attached to the police of 
the little town of St. Maria, two leagues from 
thence. He questioned the woxsan ; she told 
the truth, and that truth was sufficient to warrant 
the arrest of a whole town. He said nothing, 
but sold her the two drosso«i. Scarcely had she 
turned her back when he saddled his horse, and 
hastened to St. Maria, to give information of 
what had occurred. 

Tlie disguises were put on amidst bursts of 
laughter ; the fair fugitive enjoyed one of those 
moments of quiet which frequently, it is said, 
])rccedc misfortunes. At midnight, having libe- 
rally rewarded their good hostess, they were 
about to step into the cabriolet to drive to the 
Styrian frontier ; but as they were passing through 
an obscure corridor, wlncli led from the parlour 
to the court-yard, the marciuis feh the points of 
two bayonets touch his sides, whilst Mrs. Smith 
was rudely seized by tv\u soldiers, and dragged 
back to the parlour. There a commissary of 
police was .seated. Ho eyed the lady for a long 
time with an air of insolence. “ What is your 
name ?” he at length inquired. 

" Mrs. Spencer Smith, the daughter of baron 
Herbert, the iiiternuiicio from Austria to Con- 
stantinople, and the wife of the ambassador from 
England to Stuttgard.” 

Mrs. Smith immediately perceived that she 
could only serve herself and her companion by 
avowing the truth. She was now upon the 
Austrian territory. The government might not 
be sufficiently strong to save her, but the subal- 
terns might be overawed by her tone of autho- 
rity, and let her go. In fact, the commissary 
seemed for a moment overwhelmed by this 
litany of great names, though he looked as if he 
did not believe she was telling truth. 

** And why this costume ?” 

** Because I choose to wear it ; this is a matter 
which does not concern you.” 

“ Humph ! And where are you going ?” 

“ To the residence of my sister, the Countess 
Strassoldo, at Gratz, in Styria.” 

“ Who is this man who accompanies you?** 

“ My valet-de-chambie.” 

“ 1 cannot come to any decision in your case,” 


said the commispar^;- ** you' must Accompany 
me to St. Maria.** ' 

*A11 this time the marquis vfta uhder guard iu 
an, adjoining chamber; but he had iiea^d the 
questions and answers, an(f that was siffiScient 
for his guidance in* his examination. Next 
momiAg they all departed for St. Maria, Mrs. 
Smith in a carriage, and the marquis on foot, 
betw'eeii two soldiers. ^ 

St. Maria is a very small garrison-town of the 
Tyrol. On arriving there, the commissary related 
tlic affair to a superior officer who was com- 
mandant of the town, whose first impression was, 
that fhis famale was an adventurer. He went 
to Mrs. Smitli, and interrogated her himself. 

It happened that, during the preceding year, 
Mrs. Smith had been at Iiispruck with lier hus- 
band. They had given a hall ; the room was 
small, and they^ were obliged to refuse many 
applications. I mention tliis fact that the reader 
may he the better enabled to understand what 
follows. 

The* officer questioned Mrs. Smith with that 
politeness which a man naturally shows to a 
pretty woman; but he seemed to change hir 
tone when •shp described herself to be Mrs. 
Smith. 

You assume a respectable name, madalb,”* 
said he, ** and this imposture may bring you into 
trouble. You arc not Mrs. Smith. Tell me 
the truth, and perhaps I may serve you.** 

Mrs. Smith was very near-sighted ; she there- 
fore' iiad nut at first remarked the officer’s coun- 
tenance ; but by degrees it struck her that she 
had seen him before, and she was speedily assured 
of the fact. 

” And am I not Mrs. Spencer Smith, sir ? *' 
said she w'ith a smile ; “ ha> e you, then, so 
treacherous a memory ? Can you have forgotten, 
sir, that wheif Mr. Spencer Smith, the English 
ambassador at Stuttgard, came last year to In- 
spruck, his wife, who was with him, gave a ball, 
to w'hicii many officers were invited ? Several 
of them could not get admittance, in conse- 
quence of the smallness of the apartments ; and 

one of those gentlemen, Baron de , yourself, 

sir, came rccommeuded by a lady 8f Inspruck, 
his relative ; through that recommendation he 
obtained a preference over many of his friends.” 

*' Madam, madam I” — exclaimed the liaron, 
dropping on his knee before Mrs. Smith, and 
kissing her hand, for he now*rccognised the 
graceful form and beautiful face of the ench%nt- 
ress who had given so many delightful parties at 
Inspruck — *' madam, can you pardon me ; I am 
a most unfortunate man. Deign, then, to be as 
kind as you are amiable and beautiful, or 1 am 
lost.” 

Mrs. Smith raised him, and, laugliing, assured 
him that every thing was forgotten. “But,** 
said she, “ I am very anxious to reach my sister’s, 
and the day is advancing. I hope 1 shall be 
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pennitted to continue ni 3 r jouniey,** added she, 
smiling. 

** 1 should like,** exclaimed the baron, *^to 
see any one prevent you. I am now your 
champion.” ^ 

**He went to the commissary of police, to 
whom he certified, upon his word of houotSir, that 
this lady was Mrs. Spencer Smith. 

“Indeed!” said the ^commissary, “so much 
the worse for her ; I have juat been reading the 
Trent Gazette, which my secretary has handed 
to me. Head this paragraph.” 

The baron here read the paragraph which the 
marquis had seen at the inn on the kike of Zell. 
He knew not what to do. France had then such 
long arms that she could reach iier victims 
wheresoever they might fiy. 

“ We must not compromise ourselves in ^is 
affair,” said the commissary of .police;” I must 
send the lady and her valet-de-chambre to Saltz- 
bourg. But it is needless to make enemies 
anywhere ; therefore you had better conduct her 
thither, as a mark of respect.” 

“ Not I,” said the baron ; “ 1 will not play the 
part of gendarme to so lovely and amiable a 
woman.” . 

“ Would you wish her to have four soldiers 
arih a corporal for her escort?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ It must be you or they, there is no choice. 
I will infonn her that wc cannot take upon our- 
selves the responsibility of allowing her to pro- 
ceed.” 

They departed for Saltzbourg, which, by the 
reoeifc treaty of Presbourg, belonged to Austria. 
The marquis mounted the box along with the 
coachman, and during the journey, which lasted 
a day and a half, he wiuted at table as expertly 
as if he had been accustomed to the duties of a 
valet. On arriving at Saltzbourg, ”the prisoner — 
for such she still was — ^was conducted to the 
principal inn in the town ; and the baron went 
to apprise the authorities of Mrs. Smith’s arrival, 
having ft^t placed two sentinels at her door. 

The director-general of the police at Saltz- 
bourg was a shrewd, clever man ; he probably 
thought it'^ridiculous that a woman should be 
charged with political offences; and though vciy 
politq^ he threw a little sarcasm into his interro- 
gatory. 

“ Who is the man who accompanies you, 
madam?” 

« My valeUde-charabre.” 

“ His name ?” 

“ Francesco Rmniondo.” 

“ How long has he been with you ?” 

“ Three months.” 

The dircctor-genoral left the apartment, making 
a very low bow. 

The marquis was guarded in one of the cham- 
bers of the house. He was conducted to the 
hotel of the pohee, where an interrogatory was 


oommenoed which tbieatened to prove dangerous 
to him. This he well knew, but he was upheld 
by a noble and generous &ding, which, under 
such circumstances, is a great support. The 
room in which the director-genial and himself 
were, looked out upon the Saar, which VOus at 
the foot of the castle, and surrounds the town 
of Saltzl^ourg. On the opposite sidewere beau- 
tiful hills, clothed with the most delightful vege- 
tation. The marquis having answered the qnes- 
Irons put to him, looked out upon the prospect, 
and exclaimed, “ What a beautiful country! it is 
almost as fine as Italy!” The directo^general 
smiled; he asked no questions, but he rang a 
bell, when a tall thin eld man entered, who, by 
his bunch of keys, might be recognised as a 
JaHor. The marquis was consigned to his safe- 
guard, and, ima few moments, he was in a cham- 
ber, or rather a cabinet, ten feet long by seven 
feet wide, under the castle, at two hundred feet 
below tile ground. They brought him some 
soup, bread, and water, and then left him to 
enjoy himself at his ease. Towards evening a 
man entered his prison, and said to him in Latin, 
“Your mistress is saved, my friend; she has 
departed for Liniz.” 

“ Is it true ?” exclaimed the marquis ; “ Hea^ 
veil be praised ! ” 

“ Truly,” said the man — smiling at the facility 
with which the prisoner understood his Latin,— 
“you are a very attached and devoted ser- 
vant ; but for yourself, who will save you, my 
friend?” 

“ God,” answered the marquis, making an 
allusion to the motto of his house.* 

“ He is, doubtless, a good protector ; but we 
are ourselves frequently the arbiters of our des- 
tiny. You would do well to speak the truth.” 

The marquis made no reply. Some moments 
aft&r, be was ordered to ascend to the cabinet 
of the director. “ Do you know the Marquis 
de Salvo ?” he inquired abruptly. 

“ Certainly, I know him well ; be is my mas- 
ter,” said the marquis, without appearing discon- 
certed. 

“ Why did you leave him ?” 

“ By his order, to follow Mrs. Smith, and to 
endeavour to save her ; and my only regret is, 
that I have not entirely sncceeded.” 

“ At what town did you leave your master?” 

“ At Venice.” 

They remained in silence fee some time ; the 
director of the police then rang a bell in a pecu- 
liar way, as he had done on the first occasion, 
and immediately a man came in whose looks 
were not more propitious tiian those of bis late 
jailor. He conducted the marquis to another 
place of confinement, which was entered by a 
low wicket dour. The dungeon contained only 
two seats and a litter of straw ; it had all the 

* In Dm wbe,— the device of the Selvo finntty, wd the 
ongia of thtiir name. 
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ApfMftmfice of a place whence a prisonw could 
hope to be released only by death. For the 
first time, the Marquis de Salvo felt* his fortitude 
begin to fail him { he stretched himself cm the 
straw litter, and fatigue and anxiety of mind 
soon threw him into a profound sleep. He had 
slept for a considerable time, when the jailor 
entered, and respectfully requested hiqi to follow 
lum to the director of the police. The latter, os 
soon as the marquis entered his cabinet, flew to 
embrace him — “ My dear marquis,” said he, 
** why did you oblige me to treat you with such 
severity? this was not fair.” 

The marquis, fearing that this was a snare Ifud 
to entrap him, at first denied that he was him- 
self : but the director showed him a letter from 
Mrs. Smith, who had arrived at Lintz, where she 
was to remain until the receipt of«Count Stadion*s 
answer, and where the marquis was to join her. 
Nothing could have happened more luckily, for 
the marquis had well nigh paid for all, inasmuch 
as the police of both Venice and Milan were in 
pursuit of him. A description of his person had 
been posted up in all the public thoroughfares, 
and those who might conceal iiirn were threatened 
with severe punishment. He was now liberated, 
and he immediately set off for Lintz, where he 
joined Mrs. Smith ; and after the lapse of two 
or three weeks the answer arrived from Vienna. 
It was arranged that Mrs. Smith should assume 
the name of Muller, and embark at one of the 
northern ports. She immediately left Lintz, 


ASS 

and proceeded to Grata, whwe she joined her 
sister, the Countess Strassoldo. 

' It will be recollected, tbgt when at Venice, 
Mrs. Smith rejected the offer of the Marquis de 
Salvo ; ho assured her of* his disinterestedness 
by promising, that *as soon as he should have 
restoNd her to her family, he would not even 
ask the reward of spending another hour in her 
society. As soon as piey arrived at Gratz, the 
marquis hired a post-chaise and went to fetch 
Mrs. Smith’s children, Edward and Sydney, who 
were at some little distance from the town. Pre- 
senting the two boys to their mother, be said, 
** Hdrc ara your children and your sister ; you 
are now sate under the roof of your fahiily, I 
therefore bid you adieu. 1 leave you, and I 
hope 1 have convinced you that a man of honour 
is capable of performing a generous action with- 
out the hope a reward.” 

Mrs. Smith, overpowered by her feelings of 
gratitude, held out her hand to him ; she begged 
that he would remain in safety under her sister’s 
roof,hnd not again expose himself to the dangers 
which he had incurred for her sake. He com- 
plied with her request. Shortly after, they pro- 
ceeded to ^i^^sia, and embarked at Riga on her 
return to England. 

On his arrival in London, the Marquil de 
Salvo received the tiianks of Mrs. Smith’s family ; 
and Queen Cliarlotte, the consort of George 111., 
publicly expressed her satisfaction of his con- 
duct . — Memoirs of the Duchess d'Abranies. 


LORD RYRON AND MRS. SPENCER SMITH. 


At Malta, Lord Byron became acquainted 
with Mrs. Spencer Smitb, the “ Fair Florence” of 
his “ Childe Harold.” Struck witii her romantic 
history, and charmed and interested by her man- 
ners, and even her eccentricity, she became one 
of those beings who were mixed up with the 
poetry of his life and thoughts ; and his re- 
membrance of her produced many beautiful 
stanzas expressive of his admiration and regard ; 
the following, which were addressed to her, were 
written at Malta 

TO FLORENCE. 

‘ Oh, Lady I when 1 left the shore, 

•The distant shore, which gave me birth, 

I hardly thought to grieve once more, 

To quit another spot on earth : 

Yet here, amidst this barren isle, 

Where panting Nature droops the head. 

Where only thon art seen to smile, 

I view my parting hour with dread. 

Though far from Albin’s craggy shore, 

Divided by the dark-bhie main ; 

A few, brief, rolling seasons 
Perchance 1 view her cliffs again. 


Bnt wheresoe’er I now may roam, 

Tbrongb scorching dune and varied sea, 

Though Time restore me to my home, 

1 ne’er shall bend mine eyes on thee : 

On thee, in whom at once conspire 
AU charms which heedless hearts can move, 

Whom but to see is to admire. 

And, oh I forgive the word— to lofe. 

Forgive the word in one who ne’ei^ 

With such a word can more offend ; 

And since thy heart 1 cannot share, 

Beheve me, what 1 am — ^thy friend. 

And who so cold as look on thee, 

Thou lovely wanderer, and be less 

Nor be, what man should ever be — 

The ftieud of Beauty in distress. 

Abl who would think that form had past 
Through Danger’s most destructive path, 

Had braved the death-winged tempest’s blast, 
And ’scaped a tyrant’s fiercer wrath ? 

Lady I when I shall view the walls ‘ 

Where free Byzantium once arose ; 

And Stnmbonl’s oriental halls 
l^e ^^irkish tyrants now enclose ; 
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Though m^htieit in the lists of fame, . 

That glorious city still shall be— 

On me *tirill hold a dearer claim, 
Asspotofthynatirity: 

And though 1 bid thee now farewell, 

When 1 behold that won^drous scene. 

Since where thou art I may not dwell, 

Twill soothe to he where thou hast boeu. 

He also apostrophises, the same lady in the 
stanzas beginning ** Chill and mirk is the nightly 
blast,” published in vol. vii. p. 31 1, of his ** Life 
and works they were written during the thun- 
der-storm whiclv he encountered at Zitza, in the 
mountains of Pindus; and in a letter to his 
mother, he says : — “ This letter is committed to 
the charge of a very extraordinary lady, whom 
you have doubtless heard of, Mrs. S— S — 
of whose escape the Marquis de Salvo published 
a narrative a few years ago. Sht^has since been 


shipwrecked; and her life has been, from its 
commencement, so fertile in remaricable incidents, 
that in a romance they would appear improbable. 
Site was bom at Constantinople, where her fiither, 
Baron Herbert, was Austrian dmbaashdor; mar- 
ried unhappily, yet has never been impeached in 
point of character; excited the vengeance of 
Bonaparte, by taking a part in some conspiracy ; 
sever^ times risked her life ; and is not yet flve- 
and-twenty. She is here, on her way to join her 
hfisband, being obliged to leave Trieste, where 
she was paying a visit to Ifer mother,' by the 
approach of the French, and embarics soon In a 
ship of war. Since my arrival here 1 have had 
scarcely any other companion. I have found her 
very pretty, very accomplished, ahd extremely 
eccentric. Bonaparte is even now so incensed 
against her, that her life would be in danger if 
she were taken prisoner a second time ” 


THE BITER BIT. 


“ Thebe,” said he, youll see the great Daniel 
Webster. He's a great man, I tell you ; king 
William, No. 4, 1 guess, would bo n6 matcli for 
him as an orator ; he'd talk him out of sight in 
half an hour. If he was in youx House of Com- 
mons, I reckon he'd make some of your great 
folks look pretty streaked ; he's a true patriot 
and statesman, the first in our country, and a 
most particular 'cute lawyer. There was a 
Quaker chap too 'cute for him once, tho’. This 
Quaker, a pretty knowin’ old shaver, had a cause j 
down fo Rhode Island ; so he went to Daniel to 
hire him to go down and plead his case for him ; 
so, says he, * Lawyer Webster, what’s your fee ?” 

“ Why,” says Daniel, ** let me see ; I have to 
go down south to Washington, to plead the great 
insurance case of the Hartford Company ; and 
I’ve got to be at Cincinnati, to attend the con- 
vention ; and 1 don’t see how I can go to Rhode 
Island without great loss and great fatigue ; it 
would cost you, may be, more than you'd be 
willing to give.” 

Well, the Quaker looked pretty white about 
the gills, I t&ll you, when he heard this ; for he 
could do nothing without him, no how, and he 
did not like tliis preliminary talk of his at all ; 
at last lie made bold to ask him the worst of it, 
what he would take. 

" Why,” says Daniel, ** 1 always liked the 
Quakers^ they are a quiet, peaceable people, who 
never go to law if they can help it ; and it would 
be better for our peat countiy if there were 
more such people in it ; I never seed or heerd 
tell of any harm in 'em except going the whole 
figure for Gineral Jackson, and that everlastui’, 
almighty villain. Van Buren. Yes, I love the 
Quakers ; 1 hope tbeyll go to the Webster 
ticket yet, and 111 go for you as low as I can 


any way afford; say one thousand dollars.” 
Hie Quaker well nigh fainted when he heerd 
this, but he was pretty deep too ; so says be, 
*' Lawyer, that's a peat deal of money ; but 1 
have more causes there j if I give you the thou- 
sand dollars will you plead the other cases I shall 
have to give you?” 

“ Yes,” says Daniel, “ I will, to the best of my 
humble abilities.” 

So down they went to 'Rhode Island, and 
Daniel tried the case, and carried it for the 
Quaker. Well, the Quaker, he goes round to 
all the folks that had suits in court, and says he, 
" What will you give me if 1 get the great Daniel 
to plead for you? It cost me one thousand 
dollars for a fee ; but, now, he and 1 are pretty 
thick, and as he is on the spot, I'd get him to 
plead cheap for you.” So he got three hundred 
dollars from one, and two hundred from another, 
and so on, until he got one thousand one hun- 
dred dollars, just one hundred dollars more than 
he gave. 

Daniel was in a great rage when he heerd 
this. *' What ! ” said he, do you think I would 
apee to your letUng me out like a horse, to 
hire ?” 

" Friend Daniel,” said the Quaker, " didst 
thou not undertake to plead all such coses as I 
should have to give thee? If thou wilt not 
stand to thy agreement, neither will I stand to 
mine.” 

Daniel laughed out, ready to split his sides, at 
this. “ Well,” says he, *' I guess 1 might as well 
stand still, for you to put the bridle on this 
time, for you have fairly pinned mo up in a 
comer of the fence, any how.” So he went 
good-humouredly to wortc, and pleaded them all. 
Slick, iS/ufrvtYfo. 
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REVIEW. 


mi ttktr Pomt. By N. P. Wilub. Edited 

by Ban 7 Cornwidl. 

ABTIC1.E I. 

Tbb poems la this volume are divided into three 
parts, ea^ part being inscribed to some En^sh friend 
of the author— «n American by birth and education, 
and mm resident in this country. It consists of 
several new poems, the longest of which are “ Mek- 
nie," and a dramatic. sketch called “Lord Ivon and 
Us daughter and a copious selection from Willis’s 
earlier poems, most of which were previously familiar 
favourites of his countrymen. In our comments upon 
these poems, we shall foU^ the order m which the 
author has seen fit to publish them. 

Melanie is a simple tale, but very gracefully told ; 
the scene is laid in Tivoli, and the story related during 
awidk round the Caseatelles, by tl!e hero of it — a 
lonely traveller, who has revisited Italy, and while 
gasing around him, upon scenes familiar to his eye 
under other and happier circumstances, narrates the 
incidents on which the poem is founded. He had pre- 
viously visited Italy, accompanied by a young and 
lovely sister, his only-remaining relative. While wan- 
dering among the beautiful scenes of that classical 
region, they meet by accident a young painter, between 
whom and the sister a sudden attachment springs up. 
The lonely wanderer feels his loneliness increased and 
his sorrows deepened, by the near prospect of losing a 
sister so dear to him. This mo^ of mind is very 
happily conceived and gracefully described by the 
poet. The attachment is finally to be consummated 
by a marriage. On the morning of the appointed day 
they repur to the convent of St. Mona, where the 
bri^l ceremonies are to be performed. Among the 
listeners there is a nun whose profoundest attention is 
given to the sacred ceremonial ; suddenly she patches 
a view of the brother’s face, and wildly asks, “ De 
Brevern, is it thou ? ’’ The painter is the child of the 
nun, the ofispring of her shame. The seducer was 
the father of De Brevern and his sister. The sudden 
horror of this Maircmemeni is too much Sot the deh- 
catc frame of the lady, and she drops dead on the 
spot. Out of the incidents of this slight sketch Mr. 
Willis has woven a very interesting tale. His verse 
has a smooth and melodious flow, well suited to the 
subject and the scene ; and the picture of human 
emotions is heightened by the graceful tracery of allu- 
sion and imagery which the poet has skilfully thrown 
around it. 

The following lines are exceedingly beautiful 

' We come to Italy. I felt 
A yearning for its sunny sky : 

My very spirit seemed to melt 
As swept its first warm breezes by. 

From lip and cheek a chillinR mist, 

From life and soul a firozeu rime. 

By etery breath seemed softly kissed— 

God's blessing on its radiant clime ! 

It was an endless Joy to me 
To sec my sister’s new delight: 

From Vonloe, hi its golden sea. 

To Pestum in its purple light, 

By sneet Val d’ Arno’s tinted hills, 

In Vallonibrosa's convent gloom, 

'Mid Temi’s vale of singing rills, 

By deathless lairs in solemn Romo, 

In gay Palermo’s ‘golden shell,' 

At Arethiisa’s hidden well, 

We loiter’d like th’ Impassioned sun 
That slept so lovingly on all. 

And made a home of every one— 

Ruin, and fane, and waterfall— 

And crown'd the dying day with glory 
If we had seen, since morn, but one old haunt of story.” 


^n4 the deaeription of n spying morning at Tivoli, 
contained in the Mowing linei, givet na a most lively 
feeling of ^^eanty 

f “ It was amornoT such adsy 

As might bare dawned on JEden first, 

Early In the Italian May ; 

Vine-leaf and flower had newly buret, 

And on the burthen of the air 

Tlie breath of buds came flUnt and rare. 

And far in the transparent sky 
The small, earth-keeping birds were seen 
Soaring deliriously hl^. 

And through the clefts of newer^reen 
Yon waters dash’d their living pearls, 

Anfi with a gayer smile and Iww 
Troop'd on the merry village girls, 

And from the Coiitadlno’s brow 
The low-sloueh’d hat was backward thrown, 

With air that scarcely seemed his onii, 

And Melanie, with lips apart. 

And clasped hands upon my arm. 

Flung open her impassion’d heart. 

And bias’d life’s mere and breathing charm. 

And sang old songs, and gathered flowers, 

And passionately bless’d onee more life’s thrilling hours.” 


In a different strain, and on a higher theme, are 
the Mowing exquisite lines - 

” But, Melanie, I little dream’d 

What spells the stirring heart may move . 
Pygmalion’s statue never seem’d 
More changed with life than she with lote. 

The pearl tint of the early dawn 
Flush'd into day-spring'll rosy hue ; 

The moek, moss-folded bud of morn 
Flung open to the light and dew , 

The first aud half-seen star of even 
Waxed clear amid the deepening heaven , 

Similitudes perchance may be, 

But these arc changes oitener seen, 

And do not image half to me 
My sister’s change of Ikce and mien , 

'Tubs written lu her very air— 

That love had passed aud entered there.” 


“Lord Ivon and his Daughter" is a dramatic 
sketch of great beauty and power, and the moral, we 
think, is very successfully evolved; it is, however, 
merely a sketch, and a rapid one. Lord Ivon calls 
his daughter to his side and shows her a portrait — 
the portrait of that daughter’s mother. The dialogue 
proceeds, and Lord Ivon relates the events of his life. 
He was born a peasant, but in early boyhood his 
latent ambition was roused by 

" AlMokofpoetry, 

With which he daily crept into the sun 
To cheat sharp iwin with the bewildering dream 
Of beauty he had only read of then." • 


He resolved to better his condition, and wandered 
-with a proud heart beating beneatn a minstrel’s 
garb— to lofty palace, which was afterwards his 

own. He became the favourite and attendant of the 
noble lady Clare, the youthful and beautiful ftiistress 
of that splendid mansion. He falls desperately in 
love, of course ; and hia manner oL declaring his pas- 
sion is described in the following sj^rited lines : — 


A summer, and a winter, and a spring. 

Went over me like brief and noteless hours. 

For ever at the side of one who grew 
With e^ery mem more beautiful, the slave. 
Willing and quick, of every idle whim. 

Singing for no one’s bidding but her own, 

And then a song ftwm my own passionate heart. 
Sung with a lip of fire, but ever named 
As an old rhyme that I hod chanced to hear , 
Riding beside her, sleeping at her door, 

Doing bet maddest bidding at the risk 
Of llfb— what minrel Ifat last I grew 
Presumptuous I" 
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« A mesaenser one morn 
Spurr’d through the gnte— ' A revel at the court I 
And many mfnatrele, come from many land*, 
Will try their hanu in presence of the king; 

And 'tis the royal pleaeure that my lord 
Come with the }oung and lovely lady Clare, 
Robed os the queen of faery, who shall enwn 
The vletor with hiS bays.' 


V Pass over all 

To that bewildering day. 8he sat enthroned 
Amid the court ; and never twilight star 
Sprung with such sweet surprise upon the eye 
As she with her tare beiuty on the gose 
or the gay multitude. The minstrels ehongea 
Their studied songs, ondrohose her fbr their theme ; 
Aud ever at the pause, all eyes upturn'd 
And fed upon her loveliness. 


“ The Isst 

Long lay was ended, and the silent crowd 
WiUtcd the Ung's award, when suddenly 
The sharp strings of a Ijm were swept wltliout, 
And a clear voice claim'd hearing for a bnrd 
Belated ort his Jotimey. Masked, and clod 
In a long stole, the hersld led me in. 

A thousand eyes were on me, but 1 saw 

The neW^throned queen. In her high place, alone ; 

And, kneeling at her feet, I pressed my brow 

Upon her footstool, till the Images 

Of my past hours rush’d thick upon my brain , 

Then, riling hastily, I struck my lyre, 

And, in a story woven of my own, 

1 so did paint her In her loveliness. 

Pouring my heart all out upon the lines 
1 knew too fhithfiilly, and lavishing 
The hoarded Are of a whole age of love 
Upon each passionate word, tliat, as I sunk < 
Ibliausted at the close, the ravish’d crowd 
Flung gold and flowers on my stlll-quivering lyre. 
And the moved monarch, in his gladursi, swore 
There was no boon beneath his kingly crown 
Too high for such a minstrel. ^ , 

" Did my star 

Speak in my fhtntlng ear * Heard 1 the king t 
Or did the audible pulses of my heart 
Seem to me to ortloulatu ? I rose, 

And tore my mask away , and as the stole 
Dropped from my shoulders, 1 glanced hurriedly 
A look upon the face of lady Clare. 

It was enough 1 I saw that she was changed, 
That a brief hour had cliinod the open child 
To calculating woman ; that she read, 

With cold displeasure, iny o’er-dariug thought , 
And on that brow, to me as legible 
As stars to the rapt Arab, I could trace 
(The scorn tliat waited on me. Sick of life, 

Yet, even then, with a half'rallied hoiie 
Prompting my faltering tongue, I blindly knelt, 
And claim'd the king’s fhir promise. 


That for a moment I forgot oil else. 

And staggered bockand wept. She paued me by 
With ocold lotdt." 

He proceeds to describe the diange that his bonnd- 
ess wealth had wrought in the meniier of lady Glare 
owards him i— 

"But what aehinge 

Waited me here I My thin and griasled lookc 
Were fairer now than the young minstrel’s curls ; 

My sun-bumt visim and oontnoted eye 
' fer in his gallant mlan i 
t, my looks inteipreted, 
tell you-lody Clare 
ndly f on my wasted arm. 

0 Ood ! how changed my nature with all this I 
I, that had been all love and tenderness, 

The truest and most gentle heart, ^tUl nOw, 

That ever beat, grew sdddenly'a devil ; 

1 bought me lands and titles, and received 
Men’s homage with a emooth hypocrisy ; 

And— you will scarce believe me, Isidore— 

* luirered them to wile their peerless daughter— 

e and the prlfle of lady Clare— 


Than the gay soia 
My'words were wi 
And lady Clare— I 
Lean’d nndly— foi 


ir, yon did not I 


L01U> XVUH. 

Ay; I saw 

Th’ inaignant anger when her mother first 
Broke the repulsive wish, and the degrees 
Of shuddering reluctanre, as her mind 
Admitted the intoxicating tales 
or wealth unlimited. And when she looked 
On my age>s(r{eken features, and my form 
Waslud before its time, and turned away 
To hide flroin me her tears, her very mother 
Wlilspered the cursed comfort in her ear 
That made her what she is 


You could not wed her, 

lowing all this ' 

tonn iTOK. 

I felt that 1 had lost 

My life else I had wning, for forty years. 

My frame to its last withers , 1 had flung 
My boyhood's Are away, the energy 
Of a most sinless }ouln, the toil, and fret, 

And agony of manhood , I had dared, 

Fought, suftered, slaved, and never for an hour 
For^t or swerved flroni my resolve ; and uow. 
With the delirious dzanght upon my lips. 

Dash down the cup. 


ISinOKE. 

For the hand 

Of lady Clare? 

loan ivoH. 

No, sweet one, for a sword." 

After this he went to the wars, and returned with 
brilliant renown, having performed miracles of valour ; 
but returne/l only to be pitied by her, the hojie of 
whose favour had spurred him desperately on. 

^ " She knew her simictlme minion. 

And feR that she should never be adored 
With such idolatry as his, and sighed 
lliat hearts so true beat tint in palaces. 

But 1 was poor, with all my bright renown, 

'Aiid lowly born ; and she— the lady Clare I" 

His wanderings were again renewed, in search of 
wealth. Twenty years af^ he stood, an old man, at 
the same palace gate. 

" I had been a slave 

For gold that time. My star had wrought with luo. 
And 1 was richer than tlie wizard king. 

Throned in the mines of Ind. 1 could not look 

On my innumerable gems, the glare 

Pain’d BO my sun-struck eyes. My gold was countless ' 

He met upon the ilirethold-— not the lady Clare, 
but her young and lovely daughter. 

" Her very self— all yonth, OBtidrallness , 

So like the fresh-kept picture in my brain, 


IBIPOBE 

Yet she had never wrong'd you! 

LOUD ivow. 

Thou’rt pleading for thy mother, my sweet child. 
And angels hear llico : but if she was Wrong’d, 
The sm be on the pride that blUs its blood 
Coldly and only for this datiiiiing gold. 

Had I not oin-r’d youth first I Came J not 
With m> hands brimm’d with glory to buy love? 
And Has] not denied? 

IBIDOBE. 

Yet, dearest father, 
niey forced her not to wed ? 


I called her back 
Myself from the chusch threshold, and, before 
Her mother and her hliitmen, bade her swear 
It was her own free choice to marry me ; 

1 showed her my shrunk hand, and bade her think 
If that was like a bridegroom, and bewm 
Of perjuring her chaste and spotlesa soul, 

If now she loved me not. 


Wliat said she 


Ml I they had made her even as themMlves ; 
And her young heart was colder than the alab 
Unsttnn’d beneath Pentelicus. Bhe preased 
Wy withered fingers In her dewy clasp. 

And smiled up in my fhee, and chid my lord 
For his wild fancies, and lod on. 
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XllBOBS. 


Mliglvlsg «t the altar t 

X.OM> ivov 

, None. She $won 
To love and eheriih me till death ahould part na, 

With a Ttdee clear u mlm 
iiooaa. 

And kept It, fiither. 

In mercy tell me ao. 

noBD xvow. 

^ ^ ^helivea>i^daii^ter. 

^9 ere my babe waa born my pride had ebb’d, 

And let my heart down to ita ^ter fouuta 
Of tenderneaa. khad no ftlenda, not one. 

My love auah’d to my wife. I rack’d my brain 
To find her a new pleaaure every hour, 

Yet not with me ; 1 fear’d to haunt her eye, 

(inly at night, when ahe waa alumtaering 
la all her beauty, I woiildi put away 
The curtalna, tlU the pale night-lamp ahone on he 
And watch her through my tea. 

„ , One night hef llpa 

Parted aa I gaxed on them, 

Of a young noble who had been my gpeat. 

Stole forth in broken murmora. I let fall 
The curtalna allently, and left her there 
To alumber and dream on; and, gliding forth 
Upon the terrace, knelt to my ^e star, 

Aud Bwore, that if It pleased the God of light 
To let me look upon the unborn child 
Lying beneath her heart, I would but preaa 
One kiss upon ita hps. and take away 
The life that waa a blight upon her years. 
iBinona. 

I waa that child " 

After hia daughter’s birth, he had prepared to 
execute his purpose; but the catastrophe is described 
in the following lines 


“ Yes—and I heard the cry 
Of thy small * piping mouth ' aa 't were a call 
From my remembering star I watted only 
’J'hy mother'a strcngili to U'ar the tummon ahuck 
Of death within the doors She rose at last, 
And, oh I so sweetly pale i And thnu, my child! 
My heart misgave me as I looked upon thee 
But he WHS ever at her side w hose name 


She murmured In her sleep , and, lingering on 
To drink a little of thy sweetness more 
Before 1 died, 1 watched their stolon love, 

As she had been iny daughter, with a pure. 
I’asaiouless Joy that 1 should leave her soon 
'J'o love him as ahe would. I know not how 
To tell thee more. • • • 


• • * Come, swoet I ska Is not worthy 

Of tears like thine and mine. 

• • • She fled and left me 

The very night! The poison was prepared— 

And she bad been a widow with the morn 
Rich aa Golconda. As the midnight chimed 
My star rose. Goalng on Its mounting orh. 

I raised the ohaliee— but a weakneea came 
Over my heart; and taking up the lamp, 

1 glided to her ehaiflher, and removed 
I The curtains fbr a last, a porting leek 

/Upon my child. a • * 

• i * Had she hut taken thee, 

I could have felt she had a mother’s heart, 

And drained the ehalioe- still. 1 eould not leave 
My babe alone in suehai heartleBS world I 

iitnoan. 

Thank Cod' Thank God I" 

Thig poem sitowa, we think, very conaiderable 
dramatic po^kr. The character ^ old Lord Ivon is 
well conceived, and the gradual development of it, as 
shown in hie narration to hia daughter, la admirably 
executed. The aketch points out a feudal and romantic 
ag^ the eharacteriatica of which are well hit off, and 
the sentiments naturally and beautifully expressed. 
The influence of youthful ambition on a susceptible 
mind, chained down to the vnl^r walks of life; the nn- 
controllable ardour of an aspiring passion, kindled by 
patrician beauty in a lo w*bom though poetic bosom ; and 
the outpouring of that passion by the disguised minstrel 
at the court revel, are all admirable in their way. The 
blank verse, in which this sketch is written, is deli- 
cately and Iihrmoniously constructed; and, being 
mostly narraeiT^ is free from that occasional dim- 
ness, which weakens the effect of some of Willis's 
writings. 

The remainder of this Part consists of shorter 
poems, of various degrees of merit. ” Birth-day 
Verses,” addressed to the poet’s motiier, are written in 
a tone of deep filial tenderness. The lines are free 
and flowing, and the language is marked by a natural 
and unaffected elegance, the appropriate and taste- 
ful expression of the profoundest feelings of the 
heart. 

” Florence Gray,” is an elegant and gracefid little 
poem, in which the recollection of a child at Rome 
mingles fancifully with the historic scenes among which 
tiie poet wandered. 


NATURAL CURIOSITIES. 


Miouation of Birds.— The migration of birds 
deserves notice, for it is one of the most surprising 
instances of God’s providence for preserving animals 
in circumstances most conducive to their welfare. 
This remarkable phenomenon early attracted attention, 
fov, flve-and-twenty hundred years ago it was re- 
marked, “the stork knoweth her appointed times, the 
turtle, and the crane, and the swallow, observe the 
time of their coming.” (Jer. vlii. 7.) It is certain 
that adeftcienoy of food, a painful alteration of tem- 
perature, may render their present abiding-place to 
them nneomft^ble ; these circumstances might gradn- 
aUy drive them, without any cause for wonder, from 
one extremity of a continent to another ; but who has 
taught them that a happier state of things exist at a 

distance of hundreds of miles across the ocean ? a 

distance that they traverse with wearied wing, and 
which proves fatal to many of the companions of their 
flight. What informed the swallow at Senegal that a 
genial and desirable climate was, at a particular period, 
•nd that period only, to be found in Britain ? How 


ramc the Solan goose to conceive, in its higli northern 
home, that there was one diminutive island, — that of 
the Bass, in the Solway Firth, — and that only, to be 
found upon our shores, that wonld be fa^urable to its 
residence during the time of incubation? Who, to 
use onr Homer’s verse, 

“ Wlio bidH till! stork, Columbus-likr, explore * 
Heavens not Ins own, and worlds unknown before* 

Who calls the council, states the certain dny. 

Who forms the phalanx, and who pnihts the way t ” 

Let the some great poet answer these quriies * 

** Reason raise o'er instinct aa you can— 

In this 'tis God directs, iu that ’tis man.” 

— Notn to Paley, in Smith's Imperial Ckariee. 

Oceanic AnimalcvljB. — The ocean teems with 
hfe ; the class of polyps alone are. conjectured by 
Lamarck to be as strung individuals as injects. Every 
tropical reef is described as bristling with corals, bud- 
ding with sponges, and swarming .with Crustacea, 
echimi, and teitacea, while almost every tide-washed 
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rook h ettMted with foci, and studded with eoraUineB, 
actinie, and mollusca. There are innumerable forma 
in the seas of the warmer aonea which have acaroelj 
begun to attract the attention of the natnraliat ; and 
there are parasitic animala without number, three or 
four of which are lometimea appropriated to one 
genua, as to the Balwna, fbr example. Even though 
we concede, therefore, that tRe geographical range of 
marine ipedei is more exteniive in general thrn that 
of the terrestrial, (the temperature of the sea being 
more uniform, and the land impeding less the migra- 
tions of the oceanic than tl^ ocean of die terrestrial,) 

S it we think it most probable that the aquatic species 
r exceed in number the Inhabitants of the land. 
Without insisting on this point, we may safely assume, 
as we before stated, that, exdusive of microscopic 
beings, there are between one and two millions of 
species now inhabiting the terraqueous globe ; so that 
if only one of these were to become extinct annually, 
and one new one were to be every year called into 
be<ng, more than a million of years would be required 
to bring about a complete revolution in organic )*fe. 
LyeWs Geology, 

SiLTBii.— A correspondent of professor Silliman’s 
journal states, that tbecmules employed at the amal- 
gamating mines in Mexico are ojjened after death, and 
that from two to aeven poundaof silver are often taken 
out of their stomachs. He says that he ia iu poases- 
sion of a specimen, which is perfectly pure end white. 

MoNSTnovs Fish. — I n Kilburne’s ** History of 
Kent '* we find the following story, which, however 
improbable it may seem, is confirmed by the late 
reverend and learned Mr. Lewis, in his account of the 
Isle of Thanet i— On the ninth of July, 1574, a mou- 
strbus fish shot himself ashore on a little island called 
Fishness, where, for want of water, he died the next 
day. While be lay on the beach, hia roaring was 
heard more than a mile. His length was suty-six 
feet : his nether jaw opened twelve feet ; one of Ins 
eyes was more than a cart and aix horses could draw ; 
and a man stood upright in the place from whence his 
eye was scooped out. The thickness from his back to 
the bqftom of his belly was fourteen feet ; bis tail was 
fourteen feet broad ; the distance between his eyes 
was twelve feet. Three men stood upright in his 
mouth ; some of his ribs were sixteen feet long ; there 
were two cartloads of bis liver ; and a man might 
creep into each of his nostrils. 

Intebnal TKMPEnaTURE OF THE Earth. — About 
thirty years ago the lute professor Leslie expressed 
the opinion that the earth was surrounded by a crust 
from thirty-eight to forty miles in thickness, and that 
the rest of the internal element was liquid fire ot 
luminous ether, lie was, at the time, almost singular 
in this opinion ; but Dr. Buckland, of Oxford, appears 
to have adopted the theory, which was then regarded 
as epmething very fanciful. The French professor, 
M. Arago, hM taken great pains to put the opinion to 
a variety of testa, by ^ving registers kept of the com- 
parative temperature of the different Artesian wells 
throu^ottt the departments of France and elsewhere; 
and the fact of the temperature increasing by descent 
has been satisfactorily established. Some of the Arte- 
sian wells (wells'* made by)^oring to a great extent) 
throw the water to a.very eonsiderable height ; and 
the quantity is so large, as to supply townf of five or 
six thousand inhabitants, and tnm. mills besides. 
Another circumstance which goes very far to establish 
the fact that the temperature is ineressed by descend- 
ing into the bowels of the earth, is, that some of the 


most vjdusble silver mines in South America have 
been abandoned in consequence of the heat becom- 
ing so great that the workmen could no longer 
bear it. 

Thubad of the Spiper.— thiwd of the silk- 
worm is so small, that many folds are twisted together 
to form our finest sewing thread ; but that of the spider 
is smallmr still, for two drachms of it by weight would 
reach from London to Edinburgh, or four hundred 
miles.—- Amoff’s Phyrica. 

Mannia.— -I n the month of Jane it drops from the 
thorns of the tamarisk upon the fallen twigs, leaves, 
and thorns which always cover the ground beneath 
that tree in the natural state. The manna is collected 
Wore sunrise, when it is coagulated ; but it dissolves 
as soon as the sun shines upon it. The Arabs clean 
away the leaves, dirt, &c,, which adhere to it, boil it, 
strain it through a coarse piece of cloth, and put it 
into leathern skins ; in jhis way they preaerve it till 
the following year, and use it, as they do honey, to 
pour over their unleaveued bread, or to dip their bread 
into. I could not learn that they ever make it into 
cakes or loaves; The manna is found only in years 
when copious rains have fallen ; sometimes it is not 
produced at all, as will probably happen this year. I 
saw none of it among the Arabs ; but I obtained a 
small piece of last year’s produce m the convent, 
where, having been kept in the cool shade and mode- 
rate temperature of that place, it had become quite 
solid, and formed a small cake. It became soft when 
kept some time in the hand ; if placed in the sun for 
five minutes it dissohed ; but when restored to a cool 
place it became solid again m a quarter of aii hour. 
In the season at which the Arabs gather it, it never 
acquires that state of hardness which will allow of its 
being pounded, as the Israelites are said to have done. 
(Numbers M. 8.) Its colour is a dirty yellow; and 
the piece whirh I saw was still mixed with bits of 
tamarisk leaves. Its taste is agreeable, somewhat 
aromatic, and as sweet as honey. If eaten in any con- 
siderable quantity, it is said to be slightly aperient.—- 
Burckhardt, 

Shirt Tree. — The numcious and well-known 
voyages to the South Sea Islands, Ac., have made us 
all well acquainted with what is called the " bread- 
tree," as well as another kind, known under the name 
of the butter-tiee." But it remained for the inde- 
fatigable M. Humhdldt to discover, in the wilds of 
South America, a tree which produces ready-made 
shirts. ** We saw on the slope of the Cerra Dnida," 
says M. Humboldt, sbirt-trees fifty feet high The 
Indians cut off rylindrical pieces two feet in diameter, 
from which they peel the red and fibrous bark, with- 
out making any longitudinal incision. This bark 
affords them a sort of garment which resembles sacks 
of a very coarse texture, and without a seam. The 
upper opening serves for the head, and two lateral 
boles are cut to admit the arms. The natives wear 
these shirts of marima in the rainy season ; they have 
tho form of the ponchos and rnanos of cotton, which 
arc so common in New Grenada, at Quito, and in 
Peru. As in these climates the riches and beneficence 
of nature are regarded as the primary causes of the 
indolence of the inhabitants, tho missionaries do not 
fail to say, in showing the shirts of marima, * In the 
forests of the Oronoko garments are found ready made 
on the trees.’ We may add to this tale of the shirts 
the pointed caps which the spathes of certai.i palm- 
trees famish, and which resemble coarse net-work." 
TiUochU Magtasma, 
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AN EXTRACT FROM MY MEMOIRS. 


No. 254. .FftOK tlie years 1815 to 182^, I 
was in ’the neighbourhood of F— -n — y, where 
existed U^e extensive cotton factories of the late 
Sir Robert B~ . baronet. 1 was much inte- 

rested in the machinery, but all my pleasure was 
destroyed when 1 turned my attention "to the 
work-people — squalid and white-faced wretches, 
all of stinted growtli, many of them crooked iii^ 
form, and decrepid at, twenty-dve or thirty years 
of age ; in short, a blighted population without 
protectors, huddled together by hundreds in 
mill-houses, whose only comfort appeared to be 
derived from the clandestine pleasures of an 
almost indiscriminate sensuality. These mills, 
out of which their baroneted proprietor ex> 
tracted nearly the whole of his colossal fortunes, 
were worked by successive supplies of what were 
called “ parish apprentices.” I could never as- 
certain what number of them was actually pen- 
ned np in the “ ’prentice-housc,” but 1 know 
there were sometimes brought, from the distant 
parishes of large towns, two or three hundreds of 
tirplian or friendless children, varying from the 
ages of seven to ten years, of both sexes, to he 
hound appientiee to Sir Robert till they were 
twenty-one years of age. lliey were, after the 
first day or so, sent into tlie mills, and at once 
initiated in the most iinliealthy trades, and the 
must vicious society in the neighbourhood. I 
have often seen, from my hed-rooni window, their 
little images moving about at work in the thou- 
sand-windowed mills, till ten, eleven, and even 
twelve o’clock at night ; and when trade was 
good, a relay of similar infant workers was then 
brongiit into the mill, while tlie little jaded crea- 
tures who, from fatigue, could scarcely w'alk aw'ay 
from the “jinney or the spinning-wheel, wrent 
to the wumied beds wliicb tlieir fellow-slaves 
had just left, to simtcli a htllc hurried slumber, 
till tlieir companions were equally worn out, and 
were then driven to tiie same places of repose. 
On an average, however, I learned they worked 
less than sixteen hours a day, and frequently I 
have seen all the mills at work till towards the 
evening of Sunday, Tlieir food was correspond- 
ent to their employment, for they lived only on 
porridge, gruel, broths, and tlie coarsest fare that 
was compatible with enabling them to work, 
Tlie boys were dressed in coarse grey cloth, 
and the ^rls in blue-striped cotton gowns, with 
hempen aprons ; and their stench was invariably 
so disat^eeable, that I have often found myself 
unable to eat after having been near tliem. They 
\'ere, to all intents and purposes, iu my view, as 
perfect slaves — abating the limited time which 
tliey were bound to Sir Roberl-^as tlie blacks in 
the West Indies. They had overseers over them, 
who were rewarded according to the work they 
could extract from the “ cotton children,” who 
[No. 84. August 28, 1837,— 2«f.] Vol. i. 


I were also flogged, pinched for food, or confined, 
accoMing to the overseer's ple&sure. 'fliey were 
sometimes walked to ohurch on a Sunday in a 
body, u^der control, and they sat in church alto- 
gether, in a corner, much after the fashion of 
many of the culprits whom 1 have seen in the 
prison chapels. As.thej^grew older they were 
allowed a pittance for what was properly enough 
called “ overwork and as _^the poor girls were 
without mothers to teach them, or jpstriictors as 
mbstitutes, t^ey always spent that money in pro- 
curing tiie finery which tiie son of their haroncted 
proprietor has described by — 

“ Wljcre tiiwcln- rolours 
Strove with duty white,” 

What struck me as the inqst awful part of this 
cotton paradise, out of which Sir Robert drew all 
his fortunes, was, that in the course of six years* 
observation of it, during whicli 1 lived within " a 
gunshot of tlie ’prentice-house,” though several 
thousands of these female apprentices entered 
and left tlic will in that time, 1 scarcely ever 
heard of one who possessed the reputation of 
being a virtuous woman. The number of illii- 
gitimate births was in awful disproportion to the 

number of the whole population of F y ; and 

tiiongh I have reason to believe that tiiere were 
not many cases of infanticide, a very small num- 
ber of tlie children survived the age of two years. 
A great portion of the boy-and-girl parents (for 
they were not men and women) were evidc»itly 
syphilitic, and the females were considered u 
pestilent nuisance to the neighbourhood. The 
proportion of deaths among the apprentices 
was, 1 should think, four to one to the ordinary 
proportion of similar ages; and by the period 
tliey were “ out of their lime,” tlioy were often 
worn out ; and I never could actually tell wha 
became of them, but they always disappeared. 
A few were left, and worked for wages In tlie 
mills ; many ran away before the expifttion of 
their apprenticeship; and, 1 suppose, some of 
the more spirited went to the great cotton marts 
of Lancasiiire , and a very minute fraction indeed 
laudably abandoned the life-absorbing mill, and 
cither went to service or to some of the trades. 
From the better looking girls that remained in 
the parish, and who cither became *pro8titutes or 
the wives of those who had been brought up in 
the same school, there arose such a progeiiy as*I 
shall never forget ; for they were often knock- 
kneed, bow-legged, crooked, crippled, or para- 
lysed, wbicli was mostly the result of over- 
worked mutheis or hired nursing. Oh, 1 have 
often tlionglit, as 1 savi' Piekford’s wliarf crowded 
with the bales of printed calicoes, if we could 
but bring the British women to sec how their 
sisterhood here produce the finery which sets 
2 M 
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off their beauty, tiiey would teach their children 
to turn the name of colton-inill into a synonyme 
for transportation, dub Sir Robert ** Jack* tlie 
Giant Killer the Second,** and would mo^ the 
parliament with petitions to look into the con- 
dition of the cotton factories, the workwomen of 
which even an a}cricultural labourer, or at> artizan, 
when I was at always considered it a dis- 

grace to marry. In those six years, more than 
fifty serious accidents ocaurred in the mills, 
which either ended in the loss of life or limb, or 
to the permanent detriment of the poor victims 
of the whet^h Since that time I have visited 
other mills in various parts of the ^untry, and 1 
found the same evils substantively predominant 
in them all. I make these remarks for the benefit 
f)f my children ; and I hope they will never fail 
to lift up their voices agaUist such slave cstablisli- 
inents in tlie land of freedom ; nor be discou- 
raged if they aroi often answered, as I have 
profoundly been, '* Oh, the poor creatures arc 
u.sed to it.” Of all the orphanised population, 
that streamed through the mills of Sit Robert, 
in the above mentioned years, I never became 
acquainted with more than two cases where there 
was any approach to mental superiority ; one was 
the case of Henry Clegg, and the other that of 
Mary White. The first is soon told. He had a taste 
for music, and was religiously disposed; and 
after stiiving against the host of temptations in 
his unpropitious station, lie escaped from the 
mill, and became a sad pluralist in the church ; 
for he held the offices of singer, sexton, door- 
keeper, and errand-boy for tlie clergyman. Mary 
White’s talc is somewhat longer. She was tall, 
slim, very straight, and had such a symmetry 
and gait as w'ould, 1 am certain, have made 
Chaiitrey immortalise her form, if he had once 
beheld her; her features were somewhat largo, 
but very fine; and there was «so much of the 
supernatural about her, when compared with the 
pigmy creatures that were yet her spindle com- 
panions, that I often thougiit her parents must 
have been superior persons, who, either from 
shame '6r necessity, had thus disposed of their 
offspring. My suppositions were the more con- 
firmed when I remembered, that a tall handsome 
man, of gentlemanly bearing, mustachoed and 
spurred, occasionally went to the mill and desired 
to %ee Mary White, the interview with whom 
was, however, never private. Still the stranger 
left Mary at* the mill, and there she continued 
}iftin^ her fine neck and head above the cadave- 
rous dwarfs of the sisterhood, as the stately palm 
in Palestine docs above the juniper bushes. 1 
saw many of the other girls die, and all of them 
wither shortly, in this palace-royal of disease; 
but still the beauty of Mary White appeared to 
brave the midnight lamps, and the monotonous 
din of ten thousand wheels; but, in 1819, she 
was seduced by , a gentleman who, in pass- 

ing over the works, had been enamoured of her 


channs. The hedgef of virtue once broken, new 
gaps are easily made; especially when its posses- 
sion is considered no merit: and from Captain 
— slie descended to be the criminal companion 
of one of the overseers. But atOl there was no 
ordinary vigour about the ehcmcter of Mary 
White. She appeared to become sensible of 
her degradation; and by one noble effort of 
courage, she returned to her former circumspec- 
tion ; but the struggles, the persecutions, and 
suffering.^, which followed her restoration, were 
too much ; and she became insane. In this con- 
dition, 1 was called to see her, and 1 can never 
forget her voice quivering, at a supernatural ele- 
vation, while slie continued to sing, over and over 
again, the following song, which, for composition, 
1 could never explain. Nor did 1 know that 
Mary White could read, until, on inquiry, I 
found that she wrote beautifully also, and some 
of the girls said, “her could talk French as 
well.** 

* Hark * srr the hotler’s steam. 

It IB miiHic mellowing ; 

And thf thunder-msh, iiitd the gleam 
or lightning ivvclliiig. 

The mountain stonn, 

A haggard form, 

A cloud sni'chiirgod, 

A demon enlurgod, 

Aie niy choice comfKiny. 

The lofty catnrart’s war, 

Plunging down feotfully; 

The cnglo's duiuitlcss soar, 

Huccpiiig on cndU'BBly ; 

A witih uilh her 8crc.nni, 

A liornldo dnmm, 

Tlio gurgling gioiiii, 

And the guilty moan. 

Arc syrect to a thing like me. 

The hluzo and the night^flres of war, 

Tlip will! of the sorrowing ; 

The earthquake's crooked jaw, 

A city engulfing ; 

The ma^ess of famine, 

A cave with its ravine. 

The torrhos hj night, 

The mildew and blight, 

Aro sweet to a thing like me. 

The tumult and Uinics of the sea, 

Ciroaning in agony ; 

Tho Bliip fiir away from the bay, 

. Foundering suddenly ; 

Or a fire at sea, 

Despairing glee; 

The Bhipwrcck'd crew, 

The floating few, 

Are sweet to a thing like me. 

Arc sweet to a thing like me ; ' 

With on eye mindless 
1 none see, and none sec me ; 

A Spirit resticss. 

Oome, yell and shout, 

Come manioo rout ; 

Bosoms bare, 

Dishevdl’d liair. 

Are seen by a thing like me.'* 
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POCKETS. 

(From ihe Vol. /) 


“ Zr« /ofca i prepHo com da CAritiiani.** 

Bbhxdktto Varchi. 

Mt eldest daughter had finished Jier Latir 
lessons, and my son had finished his Greek, an> 

I was sitting at my desk, pen in hand and in 
mouth at the same time, (a substitute for biting 
the nails, which I Tecommend to all onygopha- 
gists,) when the Bhow Begum came in with hei 
black velvet reticule, suspended, as usual, from 
her arm by its silver chain. 

Now, of all the inventions of the tailor, (wht 
is, of all artists, the most inventive,) 1 hold thi 
pocket to be tlie most commodious, and, savin{ 
the fig-leaf, the most indispensable. Birds have 
their craw, luminating beasts their first or antc- 
stumach, the monkey has his cheek, the opossum 
her pouch ; and so necessary is some conveni- 
ence of this kind tor the human animal, that the 
savage who cares not for clothing, makes for 
hinvself a pocket, if he can. I’he Hindoo carries 
his smifi-box in his tuiban. Some of the inhabit- 
ants of Congo make a secret fob in their woolly 
toiipet, of which, as P. Labat says, the worst use 
they make is to carry poison in it. Tlie Mato- 
las, u long-haired race who border upon the Caf- 
fres, form their locks Into a sort of hollow cylin- 
der, in which they bear about ilieir little imple- 
ments: crflcs, a more .sensible bag than such as 
is worn at court. The New Zealander ks le.ss 
ingciiions ; he makes a large opening in his ear, 
and carries ins knife in it. The Ogres, who aie 
worse than savages, and whose ignorance and 
bintality is in proportion to their bnik, are .said 
— upon the authority of tradition— when they 
have ])ickcd up a .strays traveller or two more 
than they require for their supper, to lodge tiicin in 
a hollow tooth, as a place of security, till break- 
fast ; whence it may be inferred, that they are 
not liable to toothach, and that they make no 
use of toothpicks. Ogres, savages, beasts, and 
bird*^, all require sometliing to serve the purpo.se 
of a pocket. Thus much for the necessity of 
the thing. Touching its antiquity much might 
be said, for it would not be difficult to show — 
with that little assi.stanee fiotn the auxiliarie.s 
must, and have, and 6cen, which enabled Wliita- 
ker of Manciiester to write whole quartos of 
hypothetical history in the potential mood — that 
pockets are coeval with clothing ; and a.s erudite 
men have maintained that language, and even 
letters, are of Divine origin, there might, with 
like reason, be a conclusion drawn from the 
twenty-fiiRt verse of the third chapter of tlie 
book of Genesis which it woifld not be ea.sy to 
impugn. Moreover, nature lierself shows us the j 
utiUty, the importance, nay, the indispensability, 
or, to take a hint from the pure language of out 


diplomatists, the iinegvanonn^ss of pocket.s 
Thege is but one Organ which is common to all 
animals whatsoever s some are without eyes, many 
without noses, some have no heads, others no 
tails, some neither one nor the other, some there 
arc who have no brains, others very pappy ones, 
some no hearts, others very bad ones ; but all 
have a stomach ; and what is the stomach but a 
live Mnsidia pocket ? Hath not Van Helmont 
said of it, “saccas pera est, ut cihorum o/fo 
Dr. Towers used to have ins coat pockets 
made of capacity to hold a quarto volume, a 
w^se custom, but requiring stout cloth, good 
buckram, and ^trong thread well waxed. I do 
not so greatly commend the humour of Dr. In- 
genliouz, whose coat was lined with pockets of 
all sizes, wherein, in his latter years, when science 
had bficorae to him as a plaything, he carried about 
various materials for chemical experiments, among 
the rest, so many compositions for fulminating 
powders in'glass tubes, separated only by a cork 
in the middle of the tube, that if any person had 
unhappily given him a blow with a stick,* he 
might have blown up himself and the doctor too. 
For myself, four coat pockets of' the ordinary 
dimemiuns content me; in these a sufficiency 
of convenieuces may be carried, and that suffi- 
ciency methodically arranged. For, mark mo, 
gentle or ungentle reader, there i.s nothing like 
method in pockets, as well as in comp«^»ition ; 
and what orderly and methodical man would 
have his pocket-handkerchief, and his pocket- 
book, and the key of his door, (if ho be a bache- 
lor living in chambers,) and his knife, and Ins 
loose pence afld halfpence, and the letters vriiich, 
peradventnre, lie might just have received, or 
peradventure be may intend to drop in the post- 
office — twopenny or general — as he passes by, 
and his snuff, (if lie be accustomed so to regale 
lis olfactory conduits,) or his tobaoeo-tiox, (if ho 
srefer the masticable to the pulverised weed,) or 
lis box of lozenges, (if he should "be troubled 
with a tickling cough,) and the sugar-plums and 
he gingerbread nuts wiiicli he may be carrying 
home to his own children, or to any other small 
men and women upon whose hearts he may have 
a design; — who, I say, would iTlcc to have all 
,hui in chaos and confusion, one lying u^iuri jhe 
ither, and the thing which is wanted first fated 
alway to be undermost ? — (Mr. Wilberforce knows 
he inconvenience)— the snuff working its way 
»ut to the gingerbread, the sugar-plums insinii- 
ting themselves into the folds of the pucket- 
aiidkerohicf, the ponce grinding the* lozenges to 
list for the benefit of the pocket-book, and the 
oor key busily employed in unlocking the let- 
.ers? 


2k2 
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Now, forasmucli ns the commutation of female 
pochets for the reticule leadeth to inconveni- 
ences like this, (not to mention that the very 
name of “ commutation " ought to be held^ in 
abhorrence by all who hold' daylight and fresh 
air essential to the comfort and saluhiity of 
dwelling-houses,) I abominate that bag (>f the 
liliow Begum, notwithstanding the beauty of the 
silver chain upon the black velvet. And per- | 


ceiving at this time that the clasp of its silver 
setting was broken, so that the mouth of the 
bag was gaping pitiably, like a sick or defunct 
oyste\‘, 1 congratulated her as she jjlline in upon 
this further proof of the commodiousness of the 
invention ; for here, in the country, there is no 
workman who can mend that clasp, and the bag 
must, therefore, either be laid aside, or used in 
that deplorable state. 


THE ANCIENT FAMILY CLOCK. 

BY MUS. SIGOUEMBT. 


So, here thou art, old friend, 

Ready thine aid to lend, 

With lionest face ; 

The gilded Agurec juat aa bright 
Upon thy painted case, • 

As when 1 ran with young delight 
Tliy burnish’d robe to trace ; 

Forbidden still thy garniture to touch, 

I gazed with clasped hands, admiring long and much. 

But where is she who sate 
Near, in her elbow chair, ^ 

Teaching, with patient care, * 

Life’s young beginner, on thy dial-plate, 

To count the winged minutes, fleet and fair, 

And mark eatdi hour with deeds of love ’ 

Lo i she hath broke her league with Time, and found 
the bliss above. 

Thrice welcome, ancient crone I 
’Tis sweet to gaze on thee, 

And hear thy busy heart beat on. 

Come, tell old tales to me, 

\)ld tdes such as 1 love, of hoar antiquity. 
Young lips their lovo have told 
Into the thrilling ear, 

Till midnight’s watching hour waxed old, 
Deemiog themselves alone, while thou wert 
near. , 

In thy sly corner hid, sublime, 

With thy “ tick 1 tick 1 ” to warn how Time 
Outliveth Love, boasting itself divine, 

Yet fading like the leaf which its fond votaries twine. 

Th’ ufliitter’d hopes and fears, 

The deep-drawn rapturous tears 
Of youi^f paternity, 

Were chronicled by thee. 

Thq. nursling’s first faint cry, 

Which from a bright-hoir’d girl of dauce and 
* song, 

The idol, incense-fed, of an adoring throng, 

Did make^a mother, with her quenchless eyes 
Of love, and truth, and trust, and holiest 
( memories, 

As Death’s sharp ministry 
Doth make an angel when the mortal dies. 

Thy quick vibrations caught 
The cradled infant's ear, 

And while it mark’d tby face with curious fear, 
Thou didst awake tiie new-born thought, 

Peering through the humid eye, 

Like star-beam in a misty sky ; 

Though the nurse, standiug still more near, 


Saw but the body's growing wealth, 

And praised that fair machine of clay, 

Working, in mystery and health. 

Its wondrtfus way. 

Thou uttered'st the death-knell, 

Chiming in sadness with the funeral- bell, 

^len stranger-feet came, gathering slow, 

To see the master of the mansion borne 
To the last home — the narrow and the low, 
From whence is no return. 

How slow thy movements to the anxious breast, 
The expecting maiden, or the waiting wife I — 
** He comes tTo-morrow," but the day unblest, 
Still like a wounded snake its length did draw ; 
Then wert thou watched and blamed, as if the 
strife 

Of wild emotion should have been thy law, 
Though tliou wert pledged, in amity sublime, 

To crystal-breasted Truth, and sky-reporting Time. 

Thou bast tlie signal given 
For the gay bridal, when, with flower-crown’d 
hair, 

And glowing brow, the youthful pair 
Stood near the priest, with reverent air, 

I>reaming that earth means heaven. 

And thou hast heralded, witli joyance fair, 

, The green-wreathed Chnstmas, and that otlier 
least 

With which the hard lot of colonial core 
The pilgrim-sire besprinkled ; saving well 
The luscious pumpkin and the fatted beast, 

And the rich apple, with its luscious swell, 

Till the thanksgiving sermon duly o’er, 

He greets his children at his humble door, 
Bidding them welcome to his plenteous board. 
While, gathering from their distant home. 

To knit their gl^den’d hearts in love, they come. 
Each with his youngling brood, round the grey father’s 
board. 

Thou hast outlived thy maker, ancient clock ! 

He in his cold grave sleeps, but thy slight 
wheels 

Still do his bidding, yet bis frailty mock, 

While o’er his name oblivion steals. 

O, mail I so prodigal of pride and praise, 

Thy works survive thee,— dead machines per- 
form 

Their revolution, while thy sithe-shorn days 
Yield thee a jiowerless prisoner to the worm ; 
Thou darest tb^port with Time, while he 
Consigns thee sternly to eternity — 

Make peace— make peace with Him who rules above 
the itorm. 
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ANECDOTE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


Bonaparti:, appointed in the beginning of, 
1790 to the command of the army of Italy, after 
having gained the bloody battles of Lodi and 
Castiglioiie, heard that General Wormser had 
cuncentrated his forces near Roveredo. This 
well-built town in Tyrol, in the valley of the 
Adige, with about twelve thousand inhabitants, 
is, by its situation, of great military importance. 
Bonaparte, fully aware of this, resolved to su^ 
prise Wormser before ho could tinite all his 
forces; and taking but a part of his army under 
(xeneral Massena, he left his baggage and every 
thing which could imped? his rapid march, and 
attacked suddenly the camp of the Austrians, at 
seven o'clock in the evening of the third of Sep- 
tember, I79(i. Not having succedded in carry- 
ing the position, both armies slept on the battle- 
ground, and at daybreak the bloody work began 
again to rage, which was decided on the' fourth 
of September, at about sunset. General Worin- 
scr was completely beaten, with the loss of about 
six thoiibnnd men and thirty-two canons, and 
retired in disorder toward the mountains. 

The French army having made forced marches, 
and worn out witii fatigue and hunger, could 
scarcely stand on their feet ; Bonaparte perceiv- 
ing this, and being himself very much fatigued, 
ordered that the army should remain for the 
night to rest on tlie gained battle-ground. 

As their inarch had been rapid, and lasted five 
days, in order to surprise General Wonnser, 
Bonaparte had left waggons and baggage behind, 
and ordered a distrilmtion of rations fur four 
da>s, which each soldier earned with him as well 
as he could. The soldier, like the sailor, cares 
not much for what might happen the next day; 
his principle is, “ To-day alive and healthy, to- 
morrow wounded or shot; let us enjoy the pre- 
sent moment, he merry, and cat and drink as 
long as it will last.” In consequence of this 
soldier-philosophy, there was in the whole French 
army a great scarcity of provisions. Bonaparte 
and his generals, without any retinue, were 
destitute of the usual means of subsistence; 
the soldiers soon lighted largo bivouac fires, 
but searched in \ain for food. It was expos- 
ing one to the pain of death to go in search 
of provisions, as tlie peasantry were armed 
against the marauders, and had already given 
striking proof of their military spirit. The sol- 
diers found some water, but nothing to cat; 
but, satisfied with their victory, they laid quietly 
down oil the grass, their knapsacks serving for 
pillows, and were soon fast asleep. 

As there was in the neighbourhood neither 
city, town, farm, nor even a single hut, Bona- 
parte, attended by one servant, chose a retired 
spot under a tree, and tried to sleep, after hav- 
ing made his usual tour to inspect the outposts, 


piquets, grand guards, &c., so as to render a 
sur})risc impossible. In vain* did ho search for 
sleep, he could not. t For twenty-four hours he 
had not found any thing to eat; his servant 
brouglft him some dirty water, which he drank 
with great reluctance, but no food. The servant 
was like his master, eiAausted, weak, hungry, 
and scarcely able to move ; he laid down under 
another tree, and was soon fast asleep. Bona- 
parte called him at various time^ in vain; he 
heard Jiim soon snoring heartily. Not wishing 
to disturb him, the general stood up and directed 
his steps towards the nearest camp fire. There 
he found one single soldier awake, very busily 
engaged in opening his knapsack, searching with 
great precaution and looking carefully around" 
iiim, as if fearih^ to be obs^TVed. As soon as 
he saw the general approaching, he hastily shut 
up his knapsack, and stretched himself on the 
ground* glutting carefully the sack under his 
head, and beginning to snore lustily, as if 
asleep. Bonaparte, wIk> had observed this whole 
mameuvre, (yiirious to know the reason of such 
strange behaviour, advanced and shook the 
grenadier rudely by the arm, whispering into 
ins car, *' I command you, on pain of death, 
to rise immediately ; I wish to speak with 
yon." 

The grenadier, on opening his' eyes, saw, by 
the rays of a sparkling fire, the well-known fea- 
tures of his commander, sprang up, and said to 
him in a whisper, " My general, make no noise, 
do not speak so loud, awake not my comrades, 
if you do I lose all.” 

" What all ?” 

“ Only a poor ration of broad which I have 
saved tlirce ds^s in my knapsack ; and if tlie 
company, as hungry os myself, had known it, 
how could I have divided it among so many 'i 
1 waited, therefore, until they wore fast asleep, 
so that I might cat in peace these crusts of 
bread, though 1 am much fatigued, bat could 
not sleep for hunger." 

** And so am I, iny brave ; I was j^fst coining 
amongst you in search of somethiijg to put under 
iny tees." • * 

“ What I you hungry, my general ? Here, 
here, take all, take my whole ration ; I am sorry 
you had not spoken sooner.” • 

And in saying this he kneeled on the grass, 
emptied his knapsack, and handed him thif whcile 
piece of bread “ Take it, my general, you are 
heartily welcome to it. 1 feel not the least 
hunger any more.” 

Bonaparte, highly pleased, took the soldier's 
short sword and cut the whole in two ]>ieees. 
" Choose, grenadier, the largest piece,” said the 
general, ” and let us eat, wc arc both hungry. 1 
accept your ofier ou condiUoii that you take one 
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part;, and I the other, for which I am much My emperor, we were a abort time together 
obliged to you.” in Egypt, and the best proof is, that when you 

'They separated highly pleased with each came to visit the quarter of those attacked with 
other. the pest, it was I to whom you first spoke. Do 

The great importance of the following events yoy remember ? ” 
had entirely effaced the gcaerous action of this . “ Yes, yes, certainly ; 1 do now recollect you 
grenadier from the mind of Bonaparte. perfectly well. Well, my brave, it is just now 

In 1805, being at the camp of Boulogne, after that 1 in my turn divide with you ; 1 have two 
having passed the review of his fine guards, fi crpsses, that of the Legion of Honour, and of the 
sergeant of the second regiment of the Chasseurs Iron Crdwu, thou host none ; here, take this,” 


on foot found an opportunity to reinuid the 
emperor of the above-mentioned circumstance. 

** Is it you, then, who that evening had divided 
your sapper with your general?” 

*'Yes» my emperor, it was me ;* 1 am only 
sorry that the liquids were wanting, foe both of 
us were yery dryl ” 

“ It is true I 1 remember,” said Napoleon, 
smiling. In saying tins, he made a" sigii to 
Bcrthler,‘who approached. Napoleon ^said some 
words to him in a whisper, after which he ad- 
vanced towards tbc sergeant, detaching from 
his button-hole the Cras§ of the Legion of 
Honour. 

“ Tell me, how long serve you now ? ” 

“Eleven years, my emperor, nine wounds, 
eight campaigns, and — ” 

It’s well! it’s well! Have we been together 
in Egypt?” 


TR 


There have been, perhaps, few subjects of 
mental inquiry which have^, involved the ad- 
mirers of accurate metaphysical definition in 
more intricate labyrinths of discursive specula- 
tion than the simple inquiry — “ What is truth?” 
From the olden days of Jewish economy, 
when Pilate put this celebrated question, even 
down to our own, the same diversity of opinion 
on this *'ubject has existed. We purpose in 
this and another paper to bring before our readei^s \ 
ti few condensed remarks on this questi^, as 
well as on its bearings generally on the undei^" 
standing, as« a ^urcc of pleasurable perception. 

“ What is Truth ?” — Truth has been defined 
to be an agreement of the mental perceptions 
with things seen and known; and when ex- 
pressed in language, it gives to the hearer or the 
rekder the conception which the words repre- 
sent. However simple Truth as viewed in the 
abstract may be, and therefore difficult accu- 
rately to define, its origin may be traced, or 
rather the circumstances may be stated, under 
which a feeling of truth arises in the mind. 
The earliest recorded sensation of any thing is 
called consciousness, and however slight this may 
be, it has been argued, that it is more than suf- 


I fand thus saying, he fixed his own cross, in our 
presence, at the button-hole of the sergeant’s 
uniform.)> “ But this is not all ; if sometime ago 1 
have been the cause of thy bad supper at 
I Roveredo, to-day 1 wish you should have a good 
dinner. Berthier will take care to let you drink 
‘tny health, if perchance the liquids may not fail,” 
added the emperor, smiling. 

“Oh! ccrt^nly — my emperor! — they surely 
are not wanting here!” stammered the sergeant. 
— “The liquids! — Oh! — never may they be 
wanted — to drink the licalth of~iny — emperor!” 
— He could scarcely speak, being so gicatly 
moved and excited. 

Some hours after an aid-de-camp of Major 
General Berthier came in search of him, to cal) 
him to dine with Berthier. In removing his 
napkin he found on his plate the brevet by which 
he was named Knight of the Legion of Honour. 


H. 


ficient, as regards the first development of truth 
within the mind. It has been stated, that “ truth 
is no real being, but it is a relation perceived 
between certain feelings and the facts which tliey 
indicate,” — so subtle, so exquisitely fine is this 
attribute to be considered — this moral sensation 
within us, emanating from the Father of all 
spirits. The judgment and the understanding 
assist us in forming our ideas of truth, and aid us 
^8 ill all other processes of mental reasoning) 
in deducing conclusions from previous relations. 
We are fully aware that the religion of Christ 
is true, and the reasons for our adapting our 
powers of belief to the revealed words and tes- 
timonies of the prophets and apostles are nu- 
merous and manifold. We believe that the in- 
spiration which awoke the loftiest mental ener- 
gies in the minds of the writers in the Old and 
New Testaments, bade them reveal facts and 
circumstances which were both obvious 'to their 
senses, and of which their memory gave them 
the most assured confidence and cerUdnty. The 
predictions of the prophets were not the revealed 
testimonies of the past, but of the future; the 
power that was upon them was from above, and 
tihat which to the mass df mairiund was a dork 
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and cloudy ftiture, was to them as clear, 
and shining as the radiance and glory of the 
noonday sun. 'Fhe lapse of succeeding ages 
since the periods of the prophets has fully re- 
vealed the truth of their predictions, and thus 
we may assert that the volume of inspfired re- 
velation is the volume of Truth. But*why wd 
place the faith of our belief in that for which 
we have only the evidence of our mcfttal and 
visual impressions — or why we conQde in the 
recorded testimony of others, we cannot (speak- 
ing according to stript metaphysics) tell. When 
we thus arrive at this part of our ^argument, we 
are lost — v/e can penetrate no further — our pil- 
grim-guide iicre leaves ns — the stream we have 
tiins far wandered by is lost — the beautiful foun- 
tain is dried up, and the refreshing banks ore 
buried in the interminable oasis of a wilderness; 
An able writer has summed up tSis portion of 
the iiKpiiry by observing, that “ truth is a mere 
relation of coincidence,” which the judgment 
or understanding can alone perceive, and the 
final decision which is to be arrived at is simply 
this, “ that one thing is not another, or that truth 
is not falsehood.” 

It may, however, be useful, and in many ia- 
stances most appositely available, that some 
signification corresponding with the ideas gene- 
rally received of truth, should be employed, and 
to minds of unequally balanced and correspond- 
ing sentiment, it may be convenient to describe 
truth us “ tlie correspondence and agreement of 
our words or ideas, with the actual nature, ex- 
istence, and state of things.” Such a definition 
of an a!)stroct principle or sentiment may be 
very useful us serving aptly to illustrate the 
ineaniiig of tlie term “ truth,” amongst those 
whose penetrating glance and close grasp of tho 
subtleties of human reasoning may enable them 
to attain to tlie reach of each other’s powers of 
mental perception, as well as to qualify them 
for the attainment of a clearer notion of the 
subject in question, which is, in itself, a pre- 
existent requisite for the jiropcr understanding* 
of all science, whether pliysical or moral. Th^ 
above dc'finition is, however, in itself of too com- 
plex a nature and construction for the beautiful 
and subtle simplicity of the term, as its abstract 
meaning involves. In its employment us an 
active exercise of the mental economy, we bring 
to our aid the relative assistance of those powers 
which are implied by the terms of judgment, I 


reason, and imderstanding ; but to analyse and 
dissect the preebe meaning of trutli os a RimplU' 
essence may be, jierhaps, as difficult as to pre- 
mise a pure and exact meaning to consciousness 
itself. * 

That same understanding, however, to which 
we have alluded, and which we consider as a 
coilcofhitant to truth in its active state, informs 
us, of its high power of immutability. IVuth 
and falseiiood, youth •and age, summer And 
winter, cannot be co-existent at one and the 
same time, in simple and single relationship. 
Theso'premises rest on the unshaken foundation 
of truth i^olf— truth indivisible and eternal. 
Knowledge and truth are here in undivided 
uuipn; they mutually embrace, add strengthen 
one another, and give a brighter aspect and a 
lidser valbe to the principle wo are now con- 
templating, and cannot fail tO'^cUre and retain 
fork the bighestTeelings of^lnve and admiration. 
The principle, as thus developed, is calculated 
to arouse and enchain the hearts of thousands ; 
its progress through the world would be like 
that of a conqueror; falsehood and ignorance 
would be bound to its chariot-wheels, and the 
multitudinoqp declamations of all ranks and ages 
of mankind, would increase and swell the pomp 
and magnificence of its triumph. Sensations 
011(1 thoughts are the active and energetic portions 
of our minds. We cannot for one moment 
doubt of the nature and reality of the impres- 
sions which they convey to us. But beyond this 
we arc forbidden to proceed — these impressions 
are not susceptible of analysation. We arc not 
sure that the ideas which we receive through 
the operations of sight, sound, and smell, are 
correct. We believe them to be so, but can 
avail ourselves of no further aexsount or inform- 
ation respecting them. Wc can only use our 
senses in propi^rtion to tho power in them which 
has been vouchsafed to ns, and can only judge 
through their media of the external relationship 
of all things around us. But these arguments 
do not operate to the prejudice of that truth 
whicli makes an ideal iinpressiun on Ihe mind 
through the exercise of tho internal and ex- 
ternal sensibilities. Tlie only solution which 
can be placed between things which are, and 
things which might be, is to believe that the 
powers of judgment which are given to ift are 
sufficient for the purposes which our Creator 
had in view in granting them to ift. Efhon. 


BRITAIN. 

CIUPTEB VII, 

Mitch as we could rake up fA>m the dunghill monastery had a library, tempted the incipient 
of history to tho dishonour of the clergy in that scholar, sought out and rewarded the artist in 
age, they were the main lights of the world. The glass, in music, iu weaving, ui dyeing, and m 
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arohiteetufe ; it had a sanctity about it, which 
toatbs could not give to the castle, nor spears to 
ibe court ; and was often spared when some 
horde of savages swept over the lands in a night, 
like a waterspout, \0hich left the morning to Ihok 
upon an unexpected ddluge and ruin. It was 
through the monastery that a road to Rome was 
always kept open, by which a savour was lirought 
from the sepulchres of the pagans and ,the 
Christian prodigies, whieh successively vitalised 
the mind and sublimed the manners of the 
Anglo-Saxons. It was in the monastery that 
the fragments^ of the encyclopaedia of antiquity 
were preserved from the homy hands <af the 
Goths, and the puerile zeal of the Iconoclasts, that 
the orators and poets of Greece, the lawgivers 
and projdiets of Judea, the sublimely severe 
spirits of Rome, enshrined in their own tombs of 
taste, stood patient, in tongues almost unknown, 
for a thousand years,, till the taste of Europe 
had been reinspirited from the young veins of a 
new age. Let the monks then be forgiven that 
they magnified themselves, that tliey .got all 
clever men into the mona.stery,that they amassed 
by infamous means half the wealth of the king- 
dom, that none might speak against them with 
impunity, that they gave it out in the tenth 
co'itury that the judgment w'as dawning, and 
profited by the dismay, which charters yet prove; 
that one of them made a Danish chieftain drunk, 
and cajoled him of his estate, that another 
preached against lawful love, that a third pub- 
lished indelicate sermons, and that another was 
ashamed of the tonsure, and played the fable of 
the ipilless fox. Many of them were perfectly 
studious and domestic in their habits, and in- 
terfered not with the commotions of the time, as 
the extraordinary longevity, induced by temperate 
diet and pacific minds, will prove. 

Fatlier Olaronltald, at Croviland, obit about 973, a/o/c 16b*. 


Father Swarliug - 142, 

Father Tuigar - 115, 


The church then had for its support the fol- 
lowing voluntary offerings ; — 

A tithe of young animals, at Pentecost ; 

The plo*igb-almB, fifteen nights after Easter; 

Peter-pence, at Lammas; 

A church-scot, at Martinmas ; 

A' corn-tithe, at All Saints ; 

And a light-scot, and a souI-scot, and an alms 
fee at other times ; 

Besides the produce of the third of the English 
land Vhich it then possessed, the immense 
presents often made to the clergy, the proceeds 
of their legal trade, teaching, and the gains of 
relies, consecrated oil and unction. 

A list of sins which the notorious Dunstan, 
who from 961 to 969 expelled great Jiumbers of 
the married, that is, of the secular clergy, ap- 
pointed to be confessed 

All sins committed by the body; the fleth; 


the bones ; the skin ; the reins ; the sinews ; the 
gristle; the tongue; the lips; the palate; the 
teeth ; the marrow, and the hair. 

Fer which the following are some of tbo ap- 
pointed penances : — 

If a layman, his arms were to be removed ; 

Long pilgrimages were to be performed ; 

A fresh bed to be used every night ; 

Nev^ to cut the hair, nails, or beard ; 

Never, to bathe in warm water — a necessary 
to a Saxon ; 

' Never to cat flesh nor drink strong liquor ; 

To build or endow churches and nionasterics ; 

To fast ^for acveral years. Happily for the 
penitent, however, he could fast by proxy, and 
commutations for the rest were not impossible. 

About the same time, the church officers in 
an ordinary church were — 

1 . An ostiary, or door keeper, 

2. The lector, who read God’s word. 

3. The exorcist, or disposscssur of devils. 

4. nic acolyth, or taper holder at the mass, 
and reader of tlie Gospels. 

5. The deacon, who baptized, end read the 
Scriptures. 

C. Siibdeacon, who kept the sacred vessels, 
relics, Ac. 

7. The mass-priest, who did the higher offices 
of the clutrch. 


And the following were some of the books 
necessary for such a priest — 


1. Tlie Gospel book. 

2. The Epistle book. 
8. The psalter. 

4. Ttie mass book. 

5. The hand book. 
0. The song book. 


7. The passional. 

8. The kolcndar. 

9. The penitentiary. 

10. The reading hook. 

11. The legend book. 

12. The martyr’s hook. 


Most of these books were on parehmeiit, 
written ; some in wretched Latin, and others in 
Saxon. The priests were obliged to sing the 
seven tide songs, in the following order: — 

1. The night song, at an early hour. 

2, The prime song, at seven o’clock, a.m. 

8. Tlic uiidern song, at nine, a.m. 

4. Tiic mid-day song, at twelve, a.m. 

b. The hone sung, at three, f.m. 

G. The night song, at nine, r.M. 

Among other miscellaneous riotice.s of the 
time, it may be proper to mention that tlie 
priests were at ordination obliged to find twelve 
sureties that they would pay the fines ; on Good 
]’>iday the people kissed the cross ; on Easter 
day the priest consecrated bread enough fur a 
year’s mass ; about the year 1 000 the' English 
churches did not receive transubstantiation ; Sun- 
day was kept from Saturday at noon till Monday. 
An arm of Austin, of Hijipo, sold for GO lb. of 

eoW- . , , 

The Anglo-Saxon population consisted of 
about eight classes. 
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The lowest division of people were •slaves, of 
whom there were three kinds.* 

The villain, or those who lived in the country. 

The domestic slave, who was a household 
servant. 

The mechanic slave, frigalin, or freed slave. 

The ccorl, the lowest freeman or husbandman, 
called also fingalin. 

The thanes, or nobles, of which *therc were 
four or five kinds, but substantively the same. 

Ihe cliones, or princes, of which the elder 
was called the Atheling. * 

The King. 

The ofheial persons and courts of the Anglo- 
Saxon monarchy, after the times of Alfred, may 
be seen in the next paragraph, which begins with 
the low'est court and its officers. 

I. The borscholder, or tithing man, whose 
authority was over a doceiinaryt or ten families, 
by whom a court was held, of which the tithing 
man was president ; who, with the rest, by vote, 
(used in all the Saxon courtii,) settled their cou- 
tentiotis, received new, or dismissed, witli a tes- 
timonial, old residents. From this decennary, 
the cleigy, thanes, and slaves, wiio were all m 
separate liatcniitios, were excluded. The mem- 
bers w’crc bondsmen for each other’s good con- 
duct. 

II. The hundreder, or centenary, who governed 
ton tithings; he was mostly a thane; the office 
w'ns gainful, because he had a third of the fines 
wliieli were imposed , his duties were similar to 
those of the borscholder. 

The hundred was governed by him, and had a 
monthly meeting, when the members, armed, were 
to be present ; and from the examination of their 
weapons, it w as called the weapon tak, or w'apcn 
tac, because all touched the hiiudredary’s weapon 
witli tlieirs, which was a renewal of their obedi- 
ence. The bishop, and occasionally the arch- 
deueoii presided ; and matters, either civil or 
spiritual, were discussed. No person, however, 
was to lose his life, from the authority of these 
courts. 

III. The town-grieve, or port-grievc, had simi- 

* Tlio Sdxon slnvery was wortliy of its nauic. Muta.d 
Btiifca, wwB, I nnics, debts, povcit>,gimi(‘B of chaucc, niisfor' 
tiuio, and proirngntioii, ineiviksnl the number <if slaves wliith 
the Siixoiis found lierc. They iniglit be sold, whipjicd, given 
nnay, branded, kilfcd bj tlie owner for o tntle, and by any 
one else for n pound, and they wen* turbiddcn the n(>e of 
anns, or the harp, and sonic of tbo (pnjies. lint when 
Cliristiamty began to elevate the general mind, to Uie eternal 
praise of tlic Anglo-Savoii bishops, they did pcriiaps all in 
their jinwer to proeurc tiicir ciiiancipatioii. Foi it was then 
forbidden to sell a slave to a Jcv\, or to transport liiiu be^ 
vonlf tlic sea, and at tlic dcatli of a bialioji, tiio protector of 
tlic slaves iii bis diorese, tlux'c of bis own slaves, and tlic 
same number of euili o| the other bishops and ablmts, WTie 
liliotatcd. There is not a more ndresbiiig ]t.ige among tbo 
Imrburitlcfl of tbo age thou that wliieli uiforins us with wliat 
‘/cal and eloquence Wulstun wviif nuiiiftily to pi%tu,h to tlic 
iiibabitants of Jhutol, then the most iiotoi ions slavo-uiaikct, 
to which thcii agents were collei ting them by purchase fiom 
pool poieuts out of all poi'ts of England. 


lar authority in a town to the hundredary in the 
country. 

Ihe court, ju the town, was called the burg, 
or folk-mote ; U assembled monthly, and oftener 
'it the mote bell rung, when the arms were ex- 
amined, disputes osettlcd, bargains made, and 
criminals were punished. 

IV. The trithing man, who governed in a 
similar manner three or four hundreds, or laths. 
At his court appeals from the three inferior were 
judged, wills were read and acknowledged, and 
estates were sold. 

V. The heterogen, duke, or earl, who pre- 
sided at the shire motes, the tlurd of whose fines 
he claimfd. It was very powerful over all sub- 
jects. Several of these courts some of the 
ambitious thanes possessed, and hence at l/>iigth 
ihe presidency became hereditary. 

The heterogen, assisted in this office by the 
shire grieve, Wlio was re^onsible for knowing the 
laws, w’as at first chosen by the king, afterwards 
by the shire gemote. 

This court was held in full in the spring and 
autumn ; but in an inferior mode monthly, when 
the bishop, the inferior officers of the other 
courts, tl^e thanes, the clergy, the lawyers, and 
the landowners, attended. It was opened by a 
speech from the bishop on spiritual subject, and 
by a lawyer on the laws ; and contests, ecclesias- 
tical, regal, and local, were then judged, and the 
business of the other courts was reviewed, and 
the laws read for the instruction of the people. 

Tlic disputes of these courts originated the 
lahytnenroed boran, or the law explainers, who 
assisted the shire grieve, who at first had three, 
afterwards seven, and then twelve, in that em- 
ploy, to which they were admitted by oaths, 
which were made on the relics. 

7'he Witaiiegcmotc national parliament, or 
inicUcmote^ assembled at the three great festi- 
vals, and if necessary dftencr, was summoned by 
the king, who appointed the jilacc of meeting, 
which was in a plain, on the sands, in a churcli, 
or wherever was the court, then always migra?- 
tory. • 

The members of this council were the great 
thanes, the cliones, the most impqytant ofiicers of 
the other courts; the influential clergy, and nut 
unfrcquently ladies ; though it appears there were 
seldom, in all, present sixty, often not More than 
tliirly, members. The work of the witanege- 
niote, or assembly of the wisef was to choose the 
king, to pass law's, to levy taxes, to determine 
on wars or pence, to appoint the chic^ ufiiSers of 
the other courts, to regulate the mint, though 
they gave also to large tow'ns, to kings, and to 
archbishops, power to issue coin. The quali- 
fication of membership was at first the possession 
of five hides of land, and in the time of the 
Confessor forty ; either of which, if a ceorl, by 
cliancc, good conduct, industry, or talent, could 
obtain, (though the lowest freeman,) he was eii- 
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titled to be of the witangemote, which might 
explain the fact, that many of its members were 
welMinown, infamous robbers. „ 

The infantry were the lowest class of freemen, 
the eeorls, who had a right to carry a spear until 
the endless accidents among such a testy people 
made it penal. The cavalry were of the hi^er 
olasses, who liad a shield, a spike, and ofltdii a 
club. Their saddles were without cruppers and 
stirrups. Numbers of carts followed the camp, 
and at night made its safeguard. Tlie troops, as 
they went to battle in the wedge form, often 
sung, which sometimes decided the contest, as 
did tingle combat, or the harper's tune. 

The king, though president of this Isourt, was 
by no means absolute, for he had no power to 
revolt its decisions, or those of any other judge, 
though he might commute the punishment ; nor 
could he grant hereditary titles of honour, or dis- 
pose of the crown lands. He named his suc- 
cessor, commanded the army, and, after the ap- 
pointment became dangerous to the kingdom, 
chose the great ecclesiastics, and disposed of the 
confiscated and conquered lands. His revenues 
were the usufruct of the crown lands, his own 
personal inheritance, forfeitures, hereo^age, the 
produce of vacant sees, presents, a third of the 
natioiqal punishments, which were pecuniary 
fines, and, from 991 to 1186, when it was 
abolished, the Danegeld, or a shilling on each of 
the two hundred and forty-three thousand six 
hundred hides of land in England, which made a 
sum equal to the present currency of 365,000/. ; 
soon after its imposition it rose to 2f. a hide, 
and subsequently 7«., which made it equal to 
2,555, odo/. of our money. The design of it 
was to repel the Danes. 

Tlie king had about him a number of powerful 
persons divided into thirds, of which each party 
served him four months, and constituted his con- 
stant council. To this court a president was after- 
wards appointed, called Justiciary, wiio occasion- 
ally took the name of half king, and answered to 
the present Lord Chancellor. 

Dr. Henry states, in his valuable though im- 
perfect history, that the officers of the Welsh 
court were at ^at time like those of the English 
king, who then had the following dignitaries 
under him. 

1. A mayor of the palace j he was supreme 
amoug the attendants. 

2. The priest of the household, who gave thanks 
at the table, and chanted the paternoster. 


8. The steward, whose duty was to rule in 
the king's cellar and kitchen, to locate the guests, 
to set one dish at the head and another at the 
foot ofn the table, to taste all the king’s liquors 
before drunk ; he bad a tax-free estate, and as 
much of every barrel of ale as he could reach 
with his middle finger, &c. 

4. The hawk master, who was only allowed to 
drink thrice at table. When he was successful 
the king did him great Imnours, and held his 
stirrup. 

6 , The household judge, who was obliged to 
be learned, and not cut his beard. His office 
was to compose the strifes of the household, to 
decide the merits of the contesting poets, musi- 
cians, and other judges. 

6. The hall stere, or master of the horse, who 
with the five preceding had a seat at the royal 
table. 

7. The chamberlain, who slept in the royal 
bed-room : he provided clean rushes and straw 
for the beds, and fuel fur the fire, and pre- 
serve the king's rings, horns, cups, and other 
trinkets. 

6. The bard, whose daily duties were to sing 
the Divine praise, the king's virtues, and a genera) 
theme ; hence their popularity. In Wales it was 
his duty to head the incursions into England for 
plunder, and to sing a song called the ** Old 
British Monarchy," which is supposed to Itavc 
been commendatory of tlieir ancestors and their 
own right to the soil. 

9. Tlio silence keeper, who called for silence 
when any uproarious tendencies appeared. 

10. The huntmastcr, who attended the court 
from Christmas to February; and it was his 
privelege in a court to swear by his horse or 
dogs! 

] 1. The feet-warmcr, whose duty it was to 
sit against the fire with his majesty’s feet in his 
bosom to keep tlicm warm during the time he 
dined. 

12. The mastcr-cook, who served up the last 
dish with his own hand, 

18. The candle-holder, who held a taper near 
the dish from which the king eat. These officers 
had three suits of clothes at the great festivals, 
when the king found the woollen, and the queen 
the linen cloth. 

14. Another great personage was the chief 
smith, who had right to a draught from every 
cup of drink which came into the hall when he 
was present. 


PERPETUITY OF MORAL EVIL. 

Wa aball here endeavour to show that it is the circumstance is "fitted to suggest and perpetuate 
natural tendency of moral evil to extend and itself, is as much a matter of experience as it is 
pwpataate its debasing influence ; and that this the declaration of Scripture, nor can it, in fact. 
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be otherwise amonfi; apostate and depraved crea< 
tures; and it is equally undeniable, that, in con> 
sequence of this very tendency, the guilt of one 
individual may go to aggravate that of multitudes 
with whom he never had an opportunity of being 
brought into contact. To what extent such an 
individual may be directly chargeable with the 
iniquity which he has thus contributed to aug- 
ment, or on what principle he will be* reckoned 
with when all the consequences of his crimes 
are laid open, and the connexion between these 
and the offences of others is distinctly traced, Arc 
questions which w*e presume not to determine. 
The Judge of all the earth will do that which is 
right. But that such a connexion does exist, 
and that it is recognised, too, by Him who will 
render to every man according to his deeds, is 
most distinctly taught in the history before us ; 
and when we ropresent this conifexiun as contri- 
buting to swell the amount of personal delin- 
quency, we only state what the testimony of con- 
science will he found to coiidrin ; for we do not 
hesitate to assert, that if the sinner is ever awak- 
rned to a sense of his guilt, one of the bitterest 
and most agonising of his reflections will he, that 
he has contrihutod to corrupt or to harden otliers, 
without the possibility of repairing the injury 
tliat he has done thorn. 

But neither is the application of tlie subject 
to be confined to such as have, either by delibe- 
rate attempts or the influence of a vicious exam- 
]ile, succeeded in corrupting others, and have 
thus given a new impulse, as it were, to the 
strength of prevailing iiiiciuity. Upon the prin- 
riplc which is laid down in tlic text, and which 
we have now endeavoured to illustrate, it is evi- 
dent that, from every unholy action that is per- 
formed, and every unsanctifled expression that is 
uttered, there must be going lorlh a corrupting 
and debasing influence ; — that, though the effects 
of tills influence may not be immediately per- 
ceived, it may, nevertheless, have left impressions 
that will never again be effaced ; and that if it 
has once taken effect, no iminan wisdom can 
estimate or foretell the consequences. And if 
this imnciple be admitted, then where is the 
man — let his past life have been as free of flag- 
rant transgressions, and the spiiere of his influ- 
ence as limited as it may — ^who will venture to 
allege that he has never contributed to the moral 
and spiritual injury of his fellow-men, tiiat none 
have ever imbibed from him an unholy sentiment, 
or that none have been encouraged, by his exam- 
ple, to persevere in the ways of sin ? So long 
as he is a stranger to the power of the Gospel, 
there will be something in his character which, 
in spite of all the decencies of an external pro- 
fession, will indicate a spirit of hostility to vital 
godliness; and though the symptoms of this 
hostility may seldom or never be perceived by 
those with whom he holds only a blight or occa- 
sional intercourse, yet they will manifest them- 


solves ill a thousand ways to his more intimate 
associates, oild may be exercising an influence 
over them whic^, though unseen by others, and 
scarcely felt by themselves, will as effectually 
estrange them from divine Itiings as if they were 
exposed to on appai^pntly stronger and more dan- 
gerous temptation. The very tone and manner 
in which divine truth is spoken of, may weaken 
the impression of reverence that was once felt 
for its authority ; one •expression of levity, or a 
single profane allusion, may lessen the abhor- 
rence that was entertained for the deformity of 
sin; and a conversation which to him might ap- 
pear, too trifling to be rememffered, may have 
made a fcArful inroad on the moral principles of 
others, and loosened the salutary restraints which 
conscience imposes on the sinful propensities of 
the heart. In all this, indeed, he may see no- 
thing wherewith to upbraid himself ; and while 
he is not chafgoable with having deliberately 
attempted to draw others into the actual coin- 
iiiission of gross and flagrant immoralities, he 
may flatter himself that he has never incurred 
the guilt of injuring the spiritual interests of any. 
Very different, however, is his character in the 
saglit of G^d, and very different will it be in his 
own rstlmatiAn, should he ever he awakened 
from his dream of self-security. He will ^hen 
sec that it is no light thing to have ministered 
to tiie delusion of a fellow-sinner, and contri- 
buted to strengthen him in his alienation from 
God; — that the life which he once thought so 
blameless has not only been unprofitable, but 
positively mischievous; — that every day which 
he spent in a state of estrangement from his 
Maker was productive of injury to others as well 
as to himself ; and that the amount of this in- 
jury is such 08 he cannot estimate, and never 
will be able to repair. 

I'liese, 1 are reflections which can hardly 
fail to occur to tlie Christian, on looking back to 
that period of his life when he was living without 
God and without hope in the world ; and though 
he may never have made any deliberate effort * 
to corrupt or mislead a fcllow-binuerw yet he will 
still have enougli to remind lum how unprofitable 
it was to liimself, and how nijurioujdt must have 
been to others. He knows that in all the inter- 
course wliich lie then held with his fellow-men, 
he was as little inclined as he was quajified to 
attempt advancing their spiritual interests ; and 
though it is hut ooniparativelja little of that in- 
tercourse that he can now remember, he cannot 
doubt that much of it was calculated 4 o efface, 
rather than to strengthen, their impressions of 
divine things ; and that the influence of many a 
sentiment and action which he has long ago for^ 
gotten, may yet be operating on the life and 
character of those with whom he. associated. 
And while these reflections awaken feelings of 
the deepest humiliadon and sel&abaaement, need 
I urge upon believers the powerful motive which 
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they suggest, to be active and diligent in labour- 
ing to counteract that principle of evil which is 
so fearfully prevalent, and which, they themselves 
have been instrumental in strengthening? Were 
their own unaided elForts, ihdeed, the only agency 
that is to be looked for to give success to such 
an attempt, it would assuredly prove a very 
hopeless enterprise, as the very subject vi'hich 
we have been considering does abundantly tes- 
tify ; and they might be ready to resign them- 
selves to the desponding reflection, that while 
every sinful action of their lives may have con- 
tributed to strengthen the opposition of others 
to the government of God, they will never be 
able to effect any thing in the way o^ disarming 
that opposition. They are not abandoned, how- 
evet. to the feebleness of their own strength, nor 
left to dwell with unavailing complaints on thorr 
own helplessness ; the Spirit of God has himself 
undertaken to countc;‘act this flialignant prin- 
ciple , their own deliverance from the dominion 
of a depraved heart is itself a proof that his 
agency is at work ; and if sinners, in their .unre- 
generate state, do mutually minister to one ano- 
ther's spiritual debasement, they arc employed as 
instruments, also, in effecting one another’s spi- 


ritual regeneration. And can believers reflect 
on the unsearchable wisdom, and the marvellous 
condescension of such an order of things, without 
feeling and habitually acting under a sense of 
the obligations hereby laid on them to labour for 
the spiritual welfare of others? Though the 
infectious example of moral evil among creatures 
already depraved is more than sufficient to resist 
the efforts and counteract the influence even of 
the holiest of the children of God, yet the Spirit 
can impart to the latter a power and an energy 
before which that resistance will give way ; the 
Christian is encouraged to believe that, through 
this divine influence, he may carry with him a 
purifying, as he once did a corrupting, influence 
among his brethren around him; opportunities 
are thus afforded him of redeeming the time 
that he misspent, and remedying, in some mea- 
sure, the evils which he occasioned ; and while 
the Scriptures tell him of the retribution that 
awaits those who have not only sinned, but also 
made others to sin, tliey tell him likewise that 
** they that be wise shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament, and they tliat turn many to 
righteousness, as the stars for ever and ever.” — 
Gordon, 


THE BRECHE DE ROLAND. 
(From Murray^s ** Surmner in the Pyrenees”') 


Let the reader imagine a wall of rock, from 
three to seven hundred feet high, raised between 
France'flind Spain, and actually separating tliem; 
let him then suppose that Roland, mounted on 
his war-horse, and anxious to pass the barrier, 
has cut, near tlie centre, with a stroke of his 
sword, a breach three hundred in width, 
and he will then have an idea of what the moun- 
taineers have called the “ Brec/ie de Jloland” 

Here the wind, compressed by the sides of 
' the breach, acquires, at times, so tremendous a 
furro, that its rage and roar may be heard at the 
distance of many miles. Our travellers passed 
through it at/mch a time. 

The haze increased in thickness and the wind 
in force, as we ascended the side of the gorge ; 
and by#the time wc arrived at the chamber of 
the murdered Spaniard the blast was fearful; 
the loosened stoves were rolling down the pre- 
cipices, and the wall above seemed shaking with 
its violence. We entered the cave, for a mo- 
ment, to avoid the storm, while we considered 
of the host mode of passing through the Brechc. 
This place I had quitted the preceding day, and 
exposed myself to the scorching sun, rather than 
look upon its blood-stained walls. Fonr-aiid- 
tweniy hours after, wet and cold, 1 sought its 
shelter, and felt grateful for its existence. 


Tliere was now no time to think about the 
danger of the undertaking, or the chance of oiio 
or all of us being blown down tlie glacier, or over 
the precipice; it was too late to retreat, and 
advance we must, or remain where we were, and 
die of cold. Frenchmen, talkative as they are, 
can be silent on some occasions ; and, upon this, 
our arrangements were mode as (piietly and 
silently as if we were about to commit an act in 
which we were afraid of being discovered. 

Rondo’s plan of walking arm in arm was now 
adopted, and we sallied towards the Brechc. 
llic plan was excellent : no single man could 
have stood the fury of the blast, and, linked 
together, we staggered like drunken men before 
it. The wall of the Brechc once gained, we 
crept tlirough the gateway, clinging to the pro- 
jecUons of the rock, until, turning round its 
flank, we were in a moment completely sheltered 
from the wind. 1 had heard the wrathful wind 
whistling through the rigging of a vessel, and 
rushing through a forest ; but through this funnel 
of the mountains it roared, and, wreaking its fury 
upon the narrow plain of snow between us and 
the commenconieiit of the glacier, it carried whole 
layers of it before it, tossing and whirling them 
about ere they disappeared in the mist. 
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A SUBSTITUTE FOR WALKING THE HOSPITAL. 
{From Sir A.. Hallidat/'s " West Indies 


All knowledge which the natives possess of 
the virtues of plants has been handed down by 
tradition. They have no written language, yet 
they can cure ulcers, destroy the poisonof venom- 
ous snakes, and allay the symptoms of various 
diseases, with perfect success. Their doctors 
are a distinguished and a greatly privileged clalb; 
they are cdled “I’eijmen,” pronounced Pe-ai- 
men; and before the young aspirant can obtain 
his degree, he has to undergo a rather severe 
apprenticeship. It is tlfhs described by my ex- 
cellent friend Dr. M‘Turk, who was at pains to 
make himself master of the whole proceeding : — 
“ The person who is desirous 5f learning the 
art, or whatever it may be called, applies, cither 
personally or through his father, to the elders 
of the family of the peijman who is to teach him. 
The peijmati hears the applicant patiently, who 
relates to him his history, and that of his family, 
and where he resides. These statements proving 
satisfactory, the peijinan takes his pupil, the first 
night, apart from every house or dwelling, and 
sings and bellows over him the whole night, 
occasionally puffing tobacco-smoke in his face. 
This ceremony being over — which commences 
at six o’clock in the evening, mid continues till 
six o’clock in the morning, w'ithout intcnnisslon 
— he is put into the peij-house — a house built 
and used for no other purpose, closed in at top 
and sides, leaving only a small aperture for a 
door, which, when shut, renders the inside quite 
dark. Here the new initiated remains for a 


week, seated night ^nd day on a block of wood, 
no bed, hammock, or any article of furniture 
whatever allowed in the bouse. In this condi- 
tion he is attended by the fey man every night, 
who performs the scane ceremony as at the 
beginning; he also visits him daily, on wliich 
occasions he gives him to drink a quantity of 
tobacco-water, which vomits him until he is quite 
exhausted, 'fhe only food that*is allowed him 
is about ifti ounce of cassava-bread, and about 
the same quantity of dried fish, and a little water, 
daily, which he can seldom use, from the ^dis- 
turbed state of his stomach. At the end of the 
week the peijman gives him, by way of a finale, 
a calabash full* of paiwarv — a drink made from 
toasted cassava-bread steeped in water, which 
forms a fennented, intoxicating liquor. This 
quany'ty (about a gallon) he has to drink at one 
draught, which is sure to vomit him. He is then 
taken out of the pey-house, looking more like a 
spectre than a human being. It takes some 
time before the new peijman can walk about, 
and until his strength is restored, or that he can 
take his departure for his home. 

** The peij-houses are now very rare. About 
twenty years ago there was a large establishment 
of this sort on the Abanacary Creek, in the 
Essequibo River, where, at stated periods, the 
peijmen assembled to perform their exouisms, 
and examine the younger peijmen. A father 
cannot teach a sun, nor a son a father; at least, 
it is not the custom.” 


REVIEW. 


Meltmie and other Poems, By N, 1*. Willis. Edited 

by Barky Cornwall. 

ARTICLB 11. 

The first poem in Part Second, is the " Dying Al- 
chemist*. ** The title indicates the tone and character 
of the piece. Tlie struf^ling aspirations of the 
visionary after an unattainable object, and his despair 
when the death damp steals over his brow, and the 
icy chill reaches his heart, are powerfully conceived, 
and powerfully, nay painfully, described. The whole 
scene is full of horror. The next poem is one of those 
crlebrated Scripture-pieces, which are almost unique m 
our literature, “ The Leper.’* The description of the 
Judean noble, in the pnde of his beauty and the glory 
of his youth, is drawn with a most skilful hand ; and 
then the coming on of the leprosy, and the contrast 
between the leper’s present and his former state, are 
movingly described. We cannot forbear quoting the 
conclusion of the poem, which is conceived in Mr. 
Willis’s best style. 


" It was ndbn, 

And Helen knelt beside a stagnant pool 
In the lone wilderness, and batlied his hrow, 

Hot with the burning leprosy, and towhed 
The loathsome water to his fevered liiw, 

I’niying that he niiglit be so blest — to die ! 

Pootsteps approacbeil, and, with no strength to flee, 
He drew the covering closer on his lip, 

Crying, ' Unclean I unclean ! ' and In the folds 
Of the coarse sackcloth shrouding up his face, 

He fell upon the earth till they should pass. 

Nearer the stranger came, and bAiding o'er 
Tlie leper's prostrate fonn, pronounced his name. 

‘ Ilelon ' ’—the voice was like the master tone 
Of a rich instmnient— most strangely swrat^ 

And the dull pulses of disease awoke, 

And ibr a moment beat beneath the hot 
And leprous scales with a restoring thrill. 

* Hclon I arise . ’ and he forgot his curse. 

And rose and stood before bint. 

“ Ihivc and awe 

Mingled In the regard of Helon’s eye 
As he beheld the ylroiiger. He was not 
In costly raiment clad, nor on Ills brow 
Tlie symbol of a princely Uncage wore : 

No fbllDwers at his back, nor In his hand 
Buckler, or iword, or spoar—yet la his miea 
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Conmnnd sat tlironfd aer»nc, and. if he smiled, 

A kiiiffiy oondi'HwnsJon graeoil his lijks, 

Thu lion would have rrouclied to, in Ills lair. 

Ills Kaib was simple, and his fuindals worn ; 

Ills stature modelJud with a peri&t grace; 

Hu countenance, the impress of a God 
Touched with the, open Innocence of a child, 

His eye was bine and calm, as is the sky 
In the sereneat noon ; his h;»ir unshorn 
Fell to hu shouldurs ; and ids curling beard 
Tile fulness of perfected manhood bore. 

He looked on Helon earnestly awhile, « 

As If ills heart was moved, and, stooping down. 

He took a little water In his hand 

And laid it on his brow, mid said, ‘ Be clean ' ’ 

And, lot the scales fell fjfom him, and his blood 
Coursod with delicious coolness through his veins, 

And his dry palms grew moist, and on hU brow 
The dewy softness of an Infant stole 
His leprosy wsa cleansed,, and he fell down 
Prostrate af Jesus’ feet, and worshipped him.” 

“ Parrbaaioi ” is founded on a story told in Bnrton*s 
" Anatomy of Melancholy,'* of an Athenian painter, 
who bought an aged captive, and subjected him to the 
mo^t dreadful tortures, for the purpose of obaervmg 
his expression and transferring it to the canvass. The 
subject is a shocking one ; and, though we feel the 
poet's genius, in the fearful minuteness and horrible 
distinctness with which he goes through the scene, (a 
scene from which we start back with shuddering,) yet 
we mnst say we are sorry the poem was not left out of 
this edition. ^ 

The "Wife's Appeal" is a highly finished and 
delicate production. The scene is conceived in a style 
of brilliancy and beauty which bear the closest 
scrutiny. The description of the study, in which a 
wealthy and^ accomplished gentleman is pondenng over 
" a< volume 'of old time" is perfect. The approach of 
" the wife," who is met at the entrance by " a graceful 
hound," the little incidents of the interview, and her 
appeal to his latent ambition, are represented m a very 
deUcate manner. The passage containing the hus* 
band's reply is in a high strain of poetry ; and the 
connlnsiou is full of touching sentiment, hciglitened 
by an impressive moral. He has yielded to his wife's 
appeal, and gone out among the throng of men, and 
now fch the issue. 

“ A year — 

And in hia room again he snt alouu 

Hiji frame bad ioit ita fuInvsH in that time , 

HU manly features bad grown i.liiiTii .mil thin. 

And firom his lips tin eonitant aiiiile h.iil faded 

Wild Aren had burned the languor fniii liii 

The lids looked fevered, and the lirow wan iieiii | 

With on habitual (Town lie waa much ehunged. 

IfiH chin waa roating on liia Llciirhcd hand. 

And with his foot he beat upon the floor 
ITneoiiacloufily the time of a sad tunc 
Thonghta of thu past preyed on him bitterly 
He hod won power and lield it He had walked 
hteaCIly uuwanl in the eye of Fame, 

And kept hla truth unsullied — but his home 
Had lieeii invaded by envonomed tongues , 

His wlij^— his spotless wife — had been assailed 
By slander, and bis clilld hod growrn afraid 
To come to him— his manner was so stern. 

He could not speak boslde his own hearth ftvely 
His fi-iends were lialf estranged, and vulgar men 
*Frosnnied upon their services, and grew 
Familiar with him. He ’d small time to sleep. 

And none to pray ; am), with his heart in fetters. 

He bore deep insults silently, and bowed 
RMpectfiilb to men who knew he loathed them ' 

And when his heart was eloquent with truth, 

‘ And love of country and an honest seal 

Burned for exprassion, ho could find no words 
They would not misinterpret with their lies. 

Wliat wen his many honours to him now 7 
Tho good half doubted, falsehood was so strong— 

His home wss hateful with its eentioue than— 

His wife lay trembling on his very breast, 

Frighted wltti oslumny I— And this is FAME.” 

" The Scholar of Thebet fign Khont " containa a 
good deal of wild, fanpamioned poetry, ttmehed with 
an Oriental hue, oppeala strongly to the imagina* 
tion. Bat we must pasi en to the " Heeling of the 


Daughfer of Jairus." This is another of those " Scrip, 
ture-pieoei " of which we have spoken. The opening 
of this poem is exceedingly fine : 

r- " Freihly the cool breath of the coining eve 
Stole through th e lattice, and the dying girl 
Felt it upon her forehead. She had lain 
Since the hot noontide in a breathless trance, 

Her thin pale fingers clasped within the hand 
Of the heart-broken ruler, and her bihast, 

Like the dead meirble, white amt motionless. 

The shadow of a loaf lay on her Ups, 

Aiid as it stirred with the awithening wind, 

The dark Uds Ufted from her languid eyes, 

And her slight fingers moved, and heavily 
She turned upon her pillow. Ho wSs there— 

I The same lovud, tireless watcher, and she looked 
Into his fkee until her sight grew dim 
With the fast-lalllng tears, and, with a sigh 
Of tremulous weakness, murmuring his name, 

She gently drew his hand upon her lips. 

And kissed it as she wept. The old man sunk 
Upon his knees, and <u the drapery 
Of the rich curtains buried up Ins face— 

And when the twilight fell, the silken folds 
Stirred with his prayer, but the slight hand he hold 
Had ceased its pressure, and he could not bear 
In the ileifd, utter silence, that a breath 
Came through her nostrils, and her temples gave 
To his nice touch no pulse, and at her mouth 
He held the liglitest rurl tliat on her neck 
Irfiy with H mocking beauty, and his gasc 
Ached W'itli its deathly stillness ” 

And tbe passage following immediately upon this, 
containing a description of the scene, in which the 
Ruler found Jesus teaching, is finished with exquisih' 
beauty. The conclusion of the poem is a perfect 
picture. 

'* Like n form 

Of matchless sculpture in her bleep she Inj— 

The linen vesture fbldcd on her breast, 

And over it her wliite transparent hands. 

The blood btill rosy in her tapering nails. 

A line of pearl ran through her parted lips. 

And 111 her nostrils, spiritu.iny thin, 

Tlie breathiug curve was inoikiiigly like life. 

And round huneath the faintly tinted skin 
Itan the light brnnrhea of the aauic veins — 

And on her cheek the Jet lush overlay. 

Matching the arches uencilled on her brow 
Her hair had been unbound, and fnllng loose 
t)pnn her pillow, hid her small round ears 
In curls ol glossy blackness, and aliuut 
Her polished neck, scarce touching it, they hung 
J.ike airy sliadows floating aS they slept. 

'Twas Titnvcnly benutiini. The Saviour raise J 
Her band flwi off her bosom, and spread out 
The snowy fingers m his palm, and said 
' Maiilfn ' Arue '’—and sudileiily a flush 
Khot o’er her forehead, and along lier lips 
And tlirough her clieek the rallied ' 

And the still outline of her graceflil form 
Burr’d in the linen vesture, and blio clasped 
llie Saiioiir’s hand, and fixing her dark eyes 
Full on his beaming countenance— arose* *' 

The addresB " To a City Pigeon," is one of the 
sweetest poems in the volume. The train of tltought 
ninning through it is delightfully refreshing. The 
metrical flow is rich, and fills the mind with a seme of 
surpassing melody. The poem " On a Picture of a 
Beautiful Boy," is in a very different, but an exceed- 
ingly beautifiil strain. Tlie following, ".On the 
Picture of a ' Child tired of Play,' " we think abso- 
lutely faultless. 

"Tired of playl Tired oftfisy! 

What hast thou done tlile livelong dayY 
The birds ore silent, and so is the bee ; 

The sun is creeping up steeple and tree ; 

The dovee have flown to the ehelteriiig eaves, 

And the nests are dark with the droopuig leavbs, 
Twilight gathers, and day is done— 

How hast thou spent it— restless one I 

" Flaying? But what bast thou done tieslde 
To tell thy mother st even tide I 
tVhat promise of mom is left unbroken f 
VYhst kind worti to thy playmate ipeiten 7 
Whom haet thou pitied, and whom fb^ven 7 
How with thy faults has duty striven 7 
What hast thou learned Iw field and bill, 

By greenwood path, and by singing rU) 7 
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“There Will SMB* ui«v»t« a longer dar. • 

' That vtll find thee tired— but not with pli j I 
And thou wilt lean.di thon lemeit now, 

TV^ithdrmqiing llmbe and an aching brow, 

And wi»h the ahadowa would fhater ecMp, 

And long to go to thy quiet aleep. 
well were It then If thine aching brow 
Were aa free from aln and shame as now! 

Well for thee, If thy lip could tell 
A tale like this, of a day spent well. 

If thine open hand hath relieved distress— 

If thy pity hath sprung to wretchedness— 

If thou hast forgiven the note oilbiios, 

And humbled thy heart with penitence—* 
n Nature’s voices have spoken to thee 
With their holy meanings eloquently— 

If every ereature hath won thy love. 

ftom the creeping worm to the brooding dove— 

If never a sad Jow-spoken wonl 

Hath pled with thy human heart unheard— 

Then, when the night eteals on as now, 

I t will bring relief to thine acMng brow, 

Md, with Joy and peace at the thotvglit of rest, 

Thou wilt aiuk to slee]^ on thy mother’s breast.” 

We peag over two or tliree little poems, breathing 
the finest spirit of grace »nd beauty, for the sake of 
extroctbig the beginning of one addressed to **The 
Belfry I^eon.” The thonghts aifd images are ex> 
quiaitsly natural, and the language cannot be sur* 
passed. 

“ On the cross beam under the Old South boll 
The nest of a pigeon is bullded woll. 

In summer and winter that bird is there, 

Out niid in with the morning air. 

I love to see him track tho street, 

With his wary eye and active foet; 

And 1 often watch linn as he springs, 

Circling the steeple with easy wings, 

Till cross the dial Ills shade hna passed, 

And the belfry edge Is gained at last. 

'1 IK a bird 1 love, with its brooding note, 

And the trembling throb lii its mottled throat , 

There’s a human look In Its swelling breast, 

And the gentle curve of Us lowly erest , 

And I often stop with the fear 1 feel— 

He runs so close to the rapid w heel 

“ Whatever is rung on that noisj bell— 

Chime of tho hour, or frnieral kucll— 

The dote in the hclfiy must hear it well. 

When the tongue swings out to the midnight moon— 
When the sexton checriy rings for noon — 

When the clock strikes clear at uiornijig light— 

When the child is waked with “nine at night 
Wlieti the chimes play soft in the Sabixith air. 

Pilling the spirit with tnnes ofpruyer— 

Whatever tale in the bell is kfard. 

He broodH on his folded feetunattrred. 

Or rising half in his roniuled nest, 

lie takes the time to smooth his breast, 

llien drops again with fllnied eves, . 

And sleeps as the last vibration dies.” 

The ccndlusion of the poem we do not like. It is 
prettily expreued, but the sentiment is not only un* 
manly in itself, but out of keeping with the preceding 
part, and wilii all the oMOciations of the subject. 

^ The “ Blind Mother,’* the “ Stolen Ring,” and the 
lines addressed^ to the poet's mother from the Apen- 
nines, abound in fine images, and melodious expres- 
sion ; but w« have no space for a particular criticism 
on each of them ; and we pass now to Bie third and 
last division of the poems. This part conUdns a 
selection fhipi Mr. Willis’s early poems, and on some 
accounts is the most interesting portion of the 
volume. 

” The Shnnamite ” is a beautiful poem, founded on 
the simple and affecting atory in the second book of 
Kings. The whole scene, in its minutest and most 
toncliiDg circumstances, stand before us. We fbel 
the heat of the ” snltiV day of summer time.” We 
fbel 

*' As If the air bad fointed, and the pulse 
Of nature had nu down, and eeased to beat.” 

How iiniihed is tite foUowfaig picture I 

” ' thy fother Is aOiint knd from the depths 
or the cool weU under the leaning tree 
She drew refreshing wateri and iBth thoughts 


Of God’s sweet geednese etinrbig In her heert, 

She Ueesed bdr beautlfrd bey, and to hie way 
Committed him. And he trent lightly on, 

With his soft hnndi pnee’d smsmy to the cool 
Stone veesdl, and MsIKtle naked foot 
Lifted with watehftil eaie, and o’er the billi, 

« And through the light gr^n hollbwi, vrtiexe the lambs 
Go for the tender giaes, he his way, 

WhiUng Hi di«(«soe with his sfmplo thoughts 
Till, In the wlldemesanf Bheavee, with brows 
Throbbing with heat, he eet me burthen down." 

The following pieture preaenis « whli a touching 
picture of maternal distress over u dying ohUd. 

“ They bore him to hie mother, and he Jay 
Upon her kneqs till noon-Hind thon be died I 
She had watched every breeth, and kept her hand 
Soft on his forehead, and gaud in upon 
The dreamy languor of his Ilstieu eye, 

And site had laid bock all his tumiy curls, 

An^kisaed hie delicate lip, and lifted him 
Into her bosom, till her heart grew atrong— 

His beauty was so unlike death ! She leaned 
Over him now, that she might catch the low 
Sweet music of his breath, that she had learned 
'i'o love when he was slumbering at her side 
e In his unconscious Infoncy— 


'Tis a solPslsep I How beautifril he lies. 

With his fotr forehead, Aidtlie rosy veins 
Playing so freshly in his sunny cheek! 

How could they say that he would diel O God i 
I could not lose him ! I have treasured all 
Hit childhood in my heart, and even now. 

As he has slept, my memory has been there. 

Counting like treasures all his winning ways— 

Ills unforgotten aweetnesi — 

s , — “'Vet so still I— 

How likl this breathless slumber is to death I 
I conld believe that in that bosom now 
There were ne pulse— it beats so langmdly I 
1 cannot see It stir t but his red lip I 
Doatli would not be so very beautlfni ' 

And that half smile— would death have left /Jtaf there f 
—And should 1 not liave felt that lie would die t 
And have 1 not wept over him r— and prayed 
Morning and night for him t and e ohM he die t— 
—No— God will keep him I He wlU be my pride 
Many long years to come, and this foir hair 
Will darken like his father’s, and his eye 
Be of a deeper blue when be is grown ; 

And he will be so toll, and I shall look 
With such a pride upon him I lin to die I ’ 

And the fond mother lifted his soft curls, 

And smiled, as it ‘twere mockery to think 
That such foir things could peclsh— 

— " Suddenly 

Her iiand shrunk from him, and the eoloar fled 
Prom iter flxed Up, and her supporting knees 
Were snook beneath her child. Her hand had touched 
His forehead, as she dallied with his hair— 

And it was cold— like clay I Slow, very slow, 

Came the misgiving that her child was dead. 

She sat a moment, and her eyes were dosed 
In a dumb prayer for strength, and then she took 
His little hand and pressed it earnestly— 

And pat her Up to his- and looked agm 
Fearfully on him— and then, bendlntflow, 

She whiapered In hla ear, ‘ My soul My son ! ’ 

And as the eeho died, and not a sound 
Broke on the stillness, and he lay tUbre still 
Motionless on her knee— the truth would come I 
And with a shiurp, quick cry, as if her heart 
Were crashed, she Ufted fahn and held him close 
Into her bosom— with a mother's thought— « 

As if death hod no power to touch him there i ” 

” Absalom ” ia andther fine deSneation of a Scrip- 
ture tiieme. The introductory linea contain an ex- 
gaMtely worded night-piece, ending wiil^thkfo noble 

“ How strikingly the ooiirse of nature tdls, 

^ its light heed of human suflbring, 

That It waa ftahioned for a haiq^ct world.” 

The deieription of King David’s movming for Ms 
lost son, the prineely rebel Absalom, --dihe riEeteh of 
AbsalMS, as belay *« atraie^ttened for the grave,”— «nd 
tiM laasent of David over the dead body, are conodNred 
end uttered in a tone of iofly poetry. 

” Hagar in the Wildernegs ” ie almost the finest 
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po«m in tbe Tolnme. It is wrought up to a higher 
point of elaboration, is full of higher pMsion, and 
flows with more earnestness and freedom than the 
others. It has, indeed, the germ 'of a tragedy. It 
delineates wounded affections, and blighted love, and 
deep despair. An injured woman, sent abroad to suf- 
fer and perhaps to die ; vrith a son reduced to all the 
woes of orphanage, while his father yet lives ; the 
sinking heart of a helpless and deserted one ; these 
are the themes which All this magnificent piece with 
a surpassing interest. The 'descriptive passages are 
finished wite a more' than uhual skill; they are in- 
tonduced with a more delicath perMptionof propriety; 
and the whole poem is wrouglit up with a finer sense 
of proportion, than any of the 4)ther piepes we have 
spoken of. llie following pass^ in energy of ex- 
pression, and force of passitm, Reminds us of the Medea 
of Eoripedes. 

" Should Hagar weept Msy slighted woman tom, 

And M a vine the oak hath shaken off, 

' Bend lightly to her leaning trust again t 
“O nol by har lovelinew— by all 
That makes life poetry sod beauty, no 1 
Make her a slave ; steal from her rosy cheek 
By Htediess Jealonsles ; let the last star 
Leave her a watcher iy yonr couch of pain ; 

Wrong her by petahuies, suspicion, all 
That makes her eup s Utterncas . yet give 
One evidence of love, and earth has not 
An emblem of devoteteess like hers. , - 

But, oh i estrange her once— it boots not how— 

B} wrong as silence, any thing that tells 
A dhange hSseome upon your tenderness,— 

And there Is not a high thing out of heaven 
Her pride o’ormastereth not. 

<< The Widow of Nain” la the last of the Scripture 
plcecg. It is .marked by the aamecharaotcristieauathe 
others ; fine description, delicate imagery, &ud minule- 
neas of finish. We quote the following oeffutiful lines : 

' Twus now high noon. 

The dull, low murmur of a funeral ' 

Went through the elty’*-the sad sound of feet 
unnAxod with voices— adU the sentinel 
Shook off his slumber, and gased earnestly . 

Vn the wide street along whose paved way « 

The silent tlirong crept slowly. They came on, 

Bearing a body heavily on Its bier , 

A.id by tho crowd tliat In the burning sun 
Walked with forgetful sadness, 'twas of one 
Mourned with uncommon sorrow Tho brood gate 
Swung on its hinges, and the Koraan bent 
His spear-point downwards as the bearers passed 
Bending beneath their burthen 1'h 
Only one mourner Gose behind tli^Jncr 
Crumpling the pall up in her witherea hands, 

Followed an ag^ woman. Her short Aeja 
Faltered with weakness, and a broken moon 
Foil from her lips, thickened convulsively 
As her heart bled aflresh. The pit>lnK crowd 
Followed apart, but no one spake to her 
She had no kinsman. She had lived olone.- 
A widow with one eon. He was her all— 

The ai)ly tie she had In tbe world wide- 
And he was dead They could not comfort her.” 

The remainder of the volume in filled with shorter 
pieces, delicateHrifles, which are all familiar to Ame- 
rican: readers of occasional poetry. ** The Annoyer ” 
is an exquisite little song, and universally popular in 
the musical circles. iGidriS’s Request to Washing- 
ton" is remarkable for a terseness of expression, 
beyond any other iy the collection. 

We have thus gone over Mr. Willis’s Poems in a 
cursory manner. The pauages we have cited prove 
the inth,*we trust, of the praises we have bestowed 
upon them. Upon a general view of these poems, we 
think we are justified in pronouncing Mr. Willis a poet 
of great and varied powers. In some attributes ot tbe 
poetic character, we ahonld hardly know where to 
look for his superior. His sensibility to beauty, 
whether of external nature, or of the human form, is 
ever alive. He epjoys ridhly and firedy the breath of 
faeavan, the aunahine, and the splendour of the star- 
prowBod night t pirtb and iky are peipetiial nuniateri 


to hia iihagination. His language is almost always 
choice and descriptive. By the'power of finely selected 
words, he brings every variety of landseape before us : 
and the myriad voices of nature sfiem to.be uttered 
in his. inagical tones. Such is tbe riohness, so cap- 
tivating the sweetness of his verse^ that many readers 
fail to discover the (^ptb, variety, uid power of his 
gpetry. There is sometimes an over-daintiness of 
expression, that naturally enough makes a fastidious 
delicacy, rajther than strength, to be regarded 'as bis 
leading characteristic. But if we do not greatly err, 
the passages we have cited, bear inoontestible evideuee 
of the vigour and variety, as well as deUcstcy, of Mr. 
WiQis’s poetical genius. The dramatic siretch of 
" Lord Ivon and his Daughter,’* and the Scripture 
piece, Hagar iR thb^’V^ilderness," show his power of 
entering Into, and nobly esqlressing, the higher pas- 
sions of human nature^ Still it must be acknowledged, 
that Mr. Willis has too strcTog an inclination for finely 
turned lines, and repeats j;oo often a few favourite 
expressions. It must also be conceded, that fine 
phraseology sometimes, though rarely, tempts him 
wway firomthe beaten path of distinct meaning. But 
this faulty Mr. Willis has iir colnmoa with the most 
distinguished poets England ; in fact it belongs to 
the poetical character of the times. In other respects, 
his teuguage is possessed of extraordinary beauty. In 
simplicity, force, and fre8hneb8,.in descriptive power, 
and in the elegant blending of the Saxon and Latin 
elements of English, we know not where we should look 
for a style superior to it. In brilliancy of imagination, 
richness and variety of associations, and delipatc 
transitions from the description of natural sfieuery, to 
human passions connected with it or 'breaking out in 
the midst of it, or to simple emotions growing out of 
the contemplation of it ; in a nice feeling of pst pro- 
portion, and a quick eye for small traits which indi- . 
vidualise a scene or a person ; and in an evek-varying 
riebnesH of melody, the poetry of Mr. WiUis may be 
compared to advantage with almost an^ writings of 
this age . — North Amencan Keview, No. 93. 

Tifu Stuoy of Inbbctb. — Is any thing that proceeds* 
from the hands -of the Great Creator too insignificant 
for iftan to investl^te? A moment’s reflection will 
apprize us tha( i^Oi,moBt minute insect must neces- 
sarily be as fully perfected in its structure, in its 
wonderful apparatus of nerves, muscles, respiratory 
organs, apd organs of the senses, and all their func- 
tions, and its system of circulation, (proved by recent 
discoveries,) as the hugest, and, according to its rank 
in natare,‘the most gigantic animal, over which it pos- 
sesses an infinite supenority of muscular strrn^; 
and when we find that there are insects scarcely, dis- 
coverable without a lens, must we not exclmm, with 
wonder and admiration, at the stupendous power 
evmced in their construction, and snould net this 
stimulate us to learn os much as we can coucerning 
these miracles, that we may be better able to appreciate 
the marvellous power displayed in tiieir crtetiim, 
although we can scarcely hope to arrive a£ the perfect 
comprehension of their least attributes, the complexity 
of their oTganisation when even most simple, the mul- 
tiplicity of their instincts, the quality of those In- 
sbnets, and their very powerful agency in auiqiorting 
the universal equilibrium of nature? Who then is bold 
enough to say, even to what hts arrogance and asMimp- . 
tioa have dared to style a contemptible insect, “Thou 
art beneath my notice," when he feris that the pigmy 
might Iwply, " Thou, with all tlqr boasted superiority, 
dost not comprehend me I " Humility is the crown of 
humanity, and let nif follow the words' of Solomon^ 
and learn wisdom from the Biit.*^JPbrri|yfi (iKerterfy 
XiviWt 
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Only think of our temerity! To risk the 
credit of a new periodical on such a cast>off and 
charmless subject as education, in an age when 
every thing sober is very justly scoutbd, and 
when wisdom, to get an audience, must appear 
in the harlequin’s dress, or resort to the style of 
the troubadours! Self education withal! Is tha? 
a blow at the craft? or a device of democracy? 
Is it not an heretic phrase? Has it no allusion 
to the destruction of the fiords ? Would it not 
bring on anarchy? or overstock the market with 
schoolmasters? Is it a discovery for educating 
a man in a week? or for reducing educational 
expenses from pounds to mites? Is the phrase 
found in our best writers? Being chary of our 
space readers, we say to all and sundry ** such 
inquirists. No. Read on, and let us not be in> 
terrupted further till you ** read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest” what we, out of our sultan pleOp 
sure, and oracular fulness, deign to communicate 
to this fiction-loving generation. 

Our hearts have long been divided between 
the passions of pity and contempt, when we have 
thought of the subject of education : contempt 
for the majority of the atom-souled beings who 
make merchandise of mind, and convert their 
ignorant conceits and magniloquent truisms into 
capital ; and we feel pity for the misled, who are 
taught to believe that a few words in two or three 
languages, and a huddle of miscellaneous facLs, 
railed *' history, geography,” &c., with some smat- 
tering of the mechanical arts, of writing, and 
arithmetic, constitute education I IH-starred word! 
What dolts and hypocrites have abtised tliee ! In' 
our judgment, education docs not mean the ac- 
quirement of knowledge which seems to be its 
general acceptance, but the bringing of the In- 
tellectual, and moral faculties of man, into 

a state that will both qualify him fur its acquire- 
ment as for its application and use. In other 
terms, education is not the knowledge in any 
degree of any subjects, but the proportionate and 
utmost development of all the capabilities of man. 
We have known men whose memories were 
wedged with facts, and whose faculties were 
almost as little educated or drawn forth as tliat 
of the savage ; and others whose powers had, from 
a lack of books or leisure, received no ordinary 
self-training, but which appeared to great dis- 
advantage for want of more extended acquaint- 
ance with facts. In the first instance it was as 
if a builder should bring an heterogeneous mix- 
ture of wood, bricks, stone, mortar, paint, paper, 
glass, iron, and brass, and pour them down in 
confusion on the site of his ftitended house . it 
was, in the second, as if a skilful workman should 
attempt to build a palace with a score of briqks 
No. 35. August SO, 1837.— Vol. r. 


and one door : the aUmdance of materials does 
not insure the builderis skill, and his sagacity can 
never Be their substitute : and so in t6e work of 
education. Nor is it less impdlrtanf to remember 
that education is not a«mere equipment of the 
mind for this life, not a device to qualify man for 
hoarding so much gold, or successfully io ma- 
nceuvre for the most power, pleasure,- or fame, 
while he is in his tarene novituit*, but a series 
of improvements, whose effect will, perhaps, never 
disappear from the character at any period of 
the duration in which we may have to measure 
ouiiibeing by myriads instead of moons ; and when 
the least advanced of the human spirits may 
bear as little reseinblance with tiie most prescient 
among us as the eagle’s egg does to the full 
grown bird. 

A second error which bears on our sqbject, 
and prevents its success, is the general belief that 
our education is a performance wfiicli-is extra 
personal,, the work of another, and not ohiefly our 
owii labour, which we are bound to perform by 
obligations quite as solid, and more evident. 
This error is precious to the craft, and fataf to 
the deceived ; and, as long as the opinion is 
prevalent that we must look to other persons for 
the best part of our education, instead of attempt- 
ing it ourselves, the popular mind will carry the 
scholastic brand, which is like^ that in some of the 
Welsh horses. 

A third mistake, fundamental to our cdiiJhtion, 
is, that when it is not confined to the mere ac- 
quisition of knowledge from such sources os 
“Catechisms” and “School-books,” (most of 
which are but new editions of “ Tom Thumb ” 
and “ Cinderella, ”) but appears to approach 
to a “ cultivation of the mind,” that the training 
is disproportionate: the memory is trained by 
artificial systems, instead of being joined to 
the ati'ections, its essential and natural partners ; 
(fur what we love and hate strongly we always 
remember.) As the judgment is flattered, forced, 
and separated from the imagination, 8r the whole 
of the thinking powers arc disassociated from the 
moral, while the training of the senses, which are 
as the hands and feet of both, is overlooked 
altogether, though it is from them that we derive 
the radices of all our ideas, 'rhis is really as 
monstrous, if we could but embody its eff(gcts, 4 s if 
by .some disordered physical law the hands or the 
head should grow to maturity and leave the 
rest of the bodily frame in the proportions of 
childhood. llcrice the common result: the 
mathematician and the metaphysicjaii chiefly 
educate the reflective faculty, and the poet, the 
imaginative, the artist, the imitative powers ; the 
fashionable, the manners , the scientific, the spirit 
2 N 
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of inquiry ; and the student uf nature, the senses ; 
while the moralist too ofttni confines himself to 
the mere actions, and the laq;c and many-hued 
class of underlings merely cultivate the powers 
of pleasing. Hence the frequent incongruftics 
which we all meet : the acutest judgment with 
a mean memory ; the finest sensibilities on 
some points with a heart unfeeling as fead on 
others ; a moral sense, remarkable for its keen- 
ness, with but the resolutions of a child ; or the 
courage oC a Cesar, with the thoughtlessness of 
an idiot; or tlie foresight of a prophet, with the 
imprudence of a prodigal; ingenuity without 
diligence ^ an imagination which, lik^ the .golden 
eagle, with one stroke of its wing fetches a 
majestic compass about its cloudy nest, but feed- 
ing on the foul carrion of vice which pollutes 
the social atmosphere. 

Look at the beautiful growth of the body : as 
the chest arches into the swoir’of manhood, the 
head rises with proportionate dignity, and the 
myriad and minor parts of the animal machine 
keep the same symmetries. 'Ihis would , be the 
method of the mental growth if tiiere were no 
evil influences from “within and without ’’counter- 
acting the laws of mind ; and that education 
alone is right which works in reference to the 
sapse law. 

We will only refer to one more prefatory 
subject before we enter on our task. We con- 
sider man to be of a threefold nature : his body 
with its instincts and souses, which constitute him 
the first animal of creation; his mind with its 
telloctual capabilities ; and his moral indis- 
position; the union of which triple nature con- 
Btitutbtl him the miniature image of his Creator. 
While he continued perfect, his triple nature was 
an omnipotent mirror, showing him the Infinite 
Mmii, which yet in every perfection surpassed 
him more than he did the ophemoya to which the 
leaf is a universe, and the hour of their life an 
everlasting. Whatever interpretation we give of 
the revealed accounts of the depravation of man, 
we must agree in the fact, that all man’s natures 
have beeq. immense sufferers from hereditary, as 
well as personal causes, particularly his moral 
part, which, instead of being the ruler, has become 
a slave, while the instincts intended to be “ the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water” for his 
highep faculties, are now generally supreme. 
Thus we conclude, that the human natures are 
unbalanced ; and, instead of, like “ the sun, moon, 
and stars,” working in silent, but magnificent har- 
mony, we find them in everlasting opposition. 
This is the first fact of consequence in the science 
of solid education ; and a man who does not 
understand this will never have the first rudiment 
of self-knowledge, and never possess the primary 
qualification to educate ; for he will never aim 
Bufficiently high; will measure from a wrong 
mark, and his deepest calculations will be out; 
or he will describe from a false centre, and his 


nrcuifiference will be wrong. He will be in 
danger of cultivating what he ought to root up, 
and from his ignorance uf moral husbandry, he 
may often pinch off the blossom-buds of greatest 
promise.' Legitimate education will aim at the 
restoration of our disordered natures, as well as to 
develop the faculties and to store them with 
ideas; and he will he the best adapted to the 
work who has the most comprehensive insight of 
the nature and extent of the damages which man 
has sustained. All efforts to educate, then, must 
aim at the re-adjustment of our natures. 

Wc propose to arrange our sentiments on this 
subject under the following sections 

I. The education of the intellectual faculties. 

II. The education of the senses. 

III. The education of the moral powers. 

We have hinted at the difference between the 
acquisition of facts and the cultivation of facul- 
ties : the first is easy, and may be done by most 
imbecile spirits; the second is a vaster work, 
demanding patience and continuous diligence, 
which should be only invigorated by difficulties ; 
and this, like all great works, is slow of accom- 
plishment. There are not wanting abundant 
evidences that real education is materially 
checked by too premature and crowded a col- 
lection of ideas; for the mental powers appear 
to be of the nature of some vegetables, which to 
thrive roust be thinly planted ; or, like some 
bodies, which fare the best with scant feeding. 
Without some knowledge it were impossible to 
educate at all, because it is the instrument by 
which the mind works itself into form and 
vigour ; the compass by which it ascertains its 
position in the moral universe ; the rule by which 
it finds Us stature; the balance from which it 
ascertains its cpecijic and relative gravity ; or the 
steMioscope through which it discriminates the 
pulsations of health from the smothered sounds 
of disease. Still few, and those as elementary 
and substantial facts as possible, should be at 
first acquired, until the mental powers have 
found out and learned their respective offices ; 
for it is of more importance to drill the mind to 
an accurate habit of thinking, to encourage and 
rectify that effort, called “ imagination,” that fugi- 
tive something called “ taste,” than to adorn it 
with all the beauties of Parnassus, to store with 
encyclopeedian treasures, to bind the memory 
with the. cramps of systems, or confound it with 
groups of languages. We never knew. an ex- 
ception to the physical law — that an overgorged 
stomach robs the limbs which it ought to feed ; 
iior to that of the mind, whose ethereal fire is 
damped when it is precociously crammed! Too 
much knowledge at Jirst misleads, if it do not 
discourage ; it fills some with the inflations of 
prejudice and bombast ; in others it merely in- 
spires wonder, which ends in servile imitations, 
while in most it issues in a habit of flippant 
and inaccurate generalisation. A few facts, 
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though ** through and through,” often compared, 
contrasted, or reversed, will in Ume produce more 
intellectual accuracy and vigour, and render the 
mind even more prolific, than the reading of a 
thousand volumes; fur we have tried both 
methods in ourselves and others, and speak ex- 
perimentally. Take a few specimens. It was 
from a profound acquaintance with a small num- 
ber of plain facts in natural history, add with a 
few general laws of mathematical mechanics, tliat 
Newton excogitated that magnificent system of 
the universe which, every subsequent discove^ 
has appeared to corroborate, and which will 
probably last when the eternal pyramids of 
Egypt, that have presented their cold and silent 
front to the tempest fur three thousand years, 
shall have disappeared. And was it not from a 
thorough digestion of half a dozen common 
questions in logic and mental philosophy that 
the plain but wondrous powers of Locke raised 
his work “ On the Human Mind ; ” which thtmyh 
certainly of far less consetfuence (because less 
read) than the meaueM of the mawkish navel 
hordes, has filled all the scltools of Europe with 
his fame, to such a degree tlint titles and statues 
could not augiiKMit it ? When Shukspeare first be- 
gan to work off his mental shell, and to pour among 
his astonished auditors such unheard-of strains of 
original ekxiuence and comic satire, and passed 
at once from the state of stirrup-holder to that 
of an equal with tlie more erudite of the Greek 
tragedians, and the more polished comic writers 
of Rome, who had enjoyed the undisputed praises 
of the world for a dozen centuries, ho was in 
most respects an ignorant man ; but us a self- 
educationist he was far trained. Instead of 
learning nature from the pitiful copies of her 
beauty, and the grim accounts of her design. 


'hich he found in the works of inferior poets, 
he “ touched, lasted, and saw ” every thing for 
j himself, from thq gossamer, of which he makes 
such pathetic use, to the tempest, which he 
dc'seribes in such soul-heawng images as havi 
never been equalled. And instead of trusting 
for his knowledge of mankind to the mental 
philoiiuphies of his day, we find him studying 
with tireless delight the human body, (the face 
especially,) as the commentary of the mind, and 
joining to it a keen inspcclioii of all the passions 
and peculiaritica ot the heart, as they emerged 
111 the different parts of life’s play ; and the 
result was, that he attained sueff a general ac- 
quaintance* with all minds, and such special 
mastery of many, that his own generation at- 
tributed bis pre-eminence to magic, and some of 
tl\p critics of this have been more disposed to 
yield to him inspiration than to Paul or John. 
We miglit refer*to many such instances ; but our 
present limits leave us only room to remark, that 
if by any catastrophe Newton had had his natural 
iiidolq;ice and liis natural bias for rcllection over- 
come by his schoolmaster, or if Locke had been 
“crammed” with the facts of all the systems of 
education that had over prevailed, or if Shak- 
speare liad be*cn under the modelhny of Rushy 
or Lilly, great as they were, tlic world would 
most likely have never heard their n.iines;*and 
their works, which have been for the past century 
among the chief ingredients that have brought 
on the greater liealth and action of the national 
mind, would have been wanting. It is plum that 
all such men must be self-educated, and a spare 
feeding of the mind, with foreign ideas, at first 
ministers to its clevclupincnt, niventiSii, i 
vigour. 


THE LATE DUKE OF KENT. 


As every circumstance relative to our youthful 
Sovereign must be interesting at the present 
period, when she has ascended the throne of these 
realms, the following sketch of the character of 
her illustrious father is given by Mr. Hae Wilson, 
in his “ Travels in the Holy Land,” m which the 
Duke of Kent had taken a marked interest. 

The mind of his royal highness was cast in a 
peculiar mould. He was endowed with a vigour- 
ous, and sound practical understanding, to which 
a lofty and fearless indcpendoncc of soul gave 
free sdbpe, and whatever “ his hand found to do,” 
it was pursued with an indefatigable ardour and 
perseverance, in short, “with all his might,” 
regardless of the taunts and frowns he encoun- 
tered from many who were jealous of his supe- 
rior talents and growing popularity. It can- 
not fail to be in the recollection of all who had 


an opportunity of hearing him plead in behalf 
of the circulation of the mighty wofd of God, 
and the cause of the wretched, which were 
always the great objects of his d^p solicitude, 
how much he was interested m them, when his 
glowing eloquence was rousing, commanding, 
and distinguished for sympathy, which ni 8 de the 
strongest impression on all around. No muii 
stood on higher ground than the duke, in the 
estimation of the thinking class of niankhuL or 
exhibited a brighter example to persons of all 
ranks. In him there was nothing of duplicity, 
or worldly calculation , but an open, urbane frank- 
ness, and straight-forwardness characterised his 
deportment on all occasions. 

To enter into particulars. The habits of his 
royal highness were most regular and systematical. 
He was the very reverse of a Oon vivunt or gour- 
2 N 2 
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mand, a gambler, horse racer, or squanderer of 
time. Being highly distinguished for temper- 
ance, guarding in his most convivial moments 
against the slightest degree of excess, so did^ he 
reprobate such vices when he found them prac- 
tised by others. Never wae it known that he lent 
his countenance or company to profligates, or per- 
sons of immoral character, but, on the ccftitrary, 
he courted the society of those who were useful 
in the world, and of “ good report.” Indeed I 
have the best access to kno^, that when he was 
forming an acquaintance with any man, the flrst 
question put tp those who knew him personally 
was, if he was correct and sober i^ his deport- 
ment ; and when he found him to be otherwise, he 
would withdraw his countenance from him. 

•\gain, like his venerable parent, he rose at a 
very early hour, and was at his desk, laborioinly 
occupied os a common clerk. For punctuality 
of correspondence ny prince of the blood, nay, 
few men, in any situation of life, could approach 
him. His accuracy in this respect was univer- 
sally acknowledged to be altogether unrivalled, 
nay, it was proverbial, and although the written 
despatches his royal highness received daily were 
often laid before him in heaps, an answer was 
immediately returned to each ; for he had indeed 
thq “pen of the ready writer.” To mention 
merely one proof of his extraordinary activity, 
during the year previous to his most lamented 
death, he wrote live hundred and fifty letters on 
a multiplicity of topics, such as, for instance, his 
regiment, tiie benevolent institutions he patron- 
ised at home and abroad, and his own private 
affairs, which were copied into a book, and 
preserved with all the accuracy of a merchant. 

It may in truth be said there never was a 
more sincere and firm friend ; and it was one 
peculiarly marked trait in his character, which 
has been universally acknowledged — and w'ould 
his example were followed by others — that he 
was never known to desert, under any circum- 
stances, however adverse, those whom he had 
taken by the hand or befriended. Access to him 
was at all .times easy, and he was the freest of all 
men from pride or conceit, not puffed up by “the 
pomp and pride of circumstance.” There was 
no hauteur air of superiority, or “vain glory” 
assumed by him, but a kindness that won the 
hearts lOf all who approached him ; for although 
he was a prince,, yet he never did forget that he 
was a man, and *hat all were equal in the siglit of 
the gKcat Creator, lie was strong in affection, 
iievtT wrs the cause of the ruin of any one by „ 
smile ; his heart was warm, generous, and benevo- 
lent, keenly felt for the sufferings of his Icllow- 
creatures, and had a “hand open as day for 
melting charity.” The streams of the Duke of 
Kent's benevolence wese poured forth into an 
infinite number of channels, for he had truly that 


“chaifty^ which is kind and never faileth,” and 
his ear was always open to those who were 
distressed “in mind, body, or estate.” Would that 
I coaid only relate those sums he transmitted to 
me for the oppressed in those foreign lands 
through which 1 have travelled. In a word, he 
was the noble and tried friend of the lonely and 
mourning widow, miserable orphan, the brave 
British koldier, and his offspring. He never at 
any time could be ranked with those characters 
who “fashion their doctrines to the varying 
idour,” but most steady to. those political and 
liberal principles which on the fullest conviction 
he had embraced, and no power or interest on 
earth could shake or ^ prevail on him to depart 
from them for one moment. Where, 1 would ask, is 
the benevolent institution in this great metropolis 
which he was solicited to patronise, that he did 
not support by all that eloquence and influence 
he could command. He was the mainspring, 
nay, the very life and soul of them, and those 
affecting and powerful addresses he delivered, 
when presiding at their meetings, never, at any 
time, failed to open wide the purse of all who 
heard him. In making these observations, let it 
not be understood that I speak the language of 
flattery, but of “truth and soberness,” and 1 
trust there arc thousands who can vouch fur the 
authenticity of this imperfect sketch of one of 
the flrst princes of the blood of Great Britain, 
whose noble example still speaketh from the tomb 
to persons, not only of his own exalted rank, but 
to others, to “ go and do likewise.” 

To imitate, then, the virtues of the Duke of 
Kent will be the best proof of remembering them. 
Alas! his sun, instead of performing the usual 
course, set in its meridian ; for in the mysterious 
visit of the Almighty, quickly was his royal 
highness snatched from us, in the midst of a 
most benevolent career in the vineyard of his 
great Master; but his name will be kent alive, 
and thousands unborn will lisp his praise for 
those indefatigable exertions he had made in the 
great cause of universal education. Shade of 
the wise and good I receive this humble tribute so 
justly due to thee, — the testimony of one who 
knew, and so highly admired thy virtues, «nd by 
whom thy memory will be ever held most dear. 
Thine ashes will be moistened with the tears of 
our country, and thy exalted name be embalmed 
in the recollection of a grateful posterity, along 
with those of the other enlightened and dia- 
tinguished benefactors of their species, amidst 
associations of the most endearing nature. 

-“iV»7W<U*M WpOT 
Ur((mi! cw pudor et 
Incorrujtiafiim, nmdaque verUas, 

Qtuwdo ullum inventet parem? 

JMuhu lUe hmw flAilit ooadU:' 
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THE BEGGAR AT THE 
(JPrim ihe 

Many years since, when I was a young man 
about twenty years of age, I used very frequently 
to spend the Sunday with my mother, who resided 
at Versailles, this being the only day of the week 
on which 1 could leave Paris. 1 generally walked 
as far as the Barrier, and thence I took a seat in 
one of the public carriages to my mother’s housd^ 
When I happened to be too early for the dili- 
gQiice, I used to stop and converse with a beggar, 
whose name was Anthony, and who regularly 
took his station at the Bafrier de Passey, where, 
in a loud voice, he solicited alms from every 
one who passed, with a degree of perseverance 
that was really astonbhing. 1 ^nerally gave 
him a trifle, without inquiring whethci he deserved 
it or not, partly because I had got into the 
habit of doing so, and partly to get rid of bis 
importunities. One day in summer, as 1 waited 
for the diligence, I found Anthony at his usual 
post, exerting his lungs, and bawling incessantly 
his accustomed form of petition — ^r the love 
of heaven, bestow your alms on a poor man — 
Messieurs, Mesdames, the smallest trifle will be 
gratefully received.” 

While Anthony was in this manner pouring 
his exclamations into the ears of every one who 
came within the reach of his voice, a middle- 
aged man of respectable appearance joined me. 

He had a pleasant expression of countenance, 
was very well dressed, and it might be seen at a 
glance that he was a man in good circumstances. 
Here was a flt subject for the beggar, who quickly 
made his advances, proclaiming in a loud voice 
his poverty, and soliciting relief. “ You need 
not be a beggar unless you please,” replied the 
gentleman, “ when you can have an income of 
ten thousand crowns.” 

“ You are pleased to jest, sir," answered An- 
thony. 

“ By no means,” said the gentleman, ” I never 
was more serious in my life. Listen to me, my 
friend. You perceive that I am well dressed, 
and ^ 1 tell you that 1 have every thing that a 
reasonable man need desire.” « 

“ Ah! sir, you arc a fortunate man.” 

‘‘ Well, but, my friend, I would not have been 
so if 1 had sat and begged as you are doing.” 

“ 1 have no other means of gaining my living.” 

“ Are you lame?” 

No, sir.” 

" Ybu are not blind, or deaf, and you certainly 
are not dumb, as every passer-by can testify. 
Listen : 1 shall tell you my history in a few 
words. Some fifteen or twenty years ago, I 
was a beggar like yourself; at lengtlr I began to 
see that it was very disgraceful to live on the 
bounty of others, and I resolved to abandon this 


BARRIER DE PASSEY. 

French^ 

shameful way of life soon as I possibly could. 
1 quitted Paris — I went into the provinces — I 
begged for old rags. The people were very kind 
to me, and in a short time I returned to Paris 
with a tolerably large lymdle of rags or every 
description. I carried tliem to u paper-nndier, 
who bought them dt a fair price. 1 went on 
collecting, until, to my great joy, my finances 
enablejl me to purchase rags, so Chat 1 was no 
longer foredfi to beg for them. At length, by 
diligence and industry, I became ricli enough 
to buy an ass with two panniers, and' this 
sav^d me both time and labour. My business 
increased, the paper»makers found that I dealt 
honestly by them ; 1 never palmed off bad rags 
for good ones ; 1 prospered ? and sec the result — 
in place of being a poor, despised beggar, 1 have 
ten thousand crowns a>year, and two houses in 
one of the best streets in Paris. If, then, iny 
friend, you can do no better, begin as a rag 
merchant, and here,” he continued, “ is a crown 
to set you up* in your new trade ; it is more 
than I had; and, in addition, please to take 
notice, that if I find you here another Sundhy, 

1 shall report you to the police.” On saying 
this, the old gentleman walked off, leaving 
Anthony and myself in a state of great sur- 
prise. Indeed, the beggar had been so much 
interested in tile history he tieard, that he stood 
with open mouth and eyes in mute astonish- 
ment, nor had he even power to solicit alms from 
two well-dressed ladies who passed at that 
moment. I could not help being struck with 
the story, but I had no time to comment upon* 
it, as the diligence had arrived, in which 1 
seated myself, *and pursued my way. From that 
period 1 lost sight of the beggar , whether the 
fear of the police, or the hopes of gaining ten 
thousand crowns-ap-year, had wrought the change, , 
I was not aware ; it is sufficient to say, that 
from that day forward he was never 4ben at the 
Barrier. 

Many years after, it happened fliat business 
called me to Tours. In strolling tlirougli the 
city I stepped into a bookseller’s shop to purchase 
a new work that had made some noi.se. t found 
there four young men, all busily employed, 
while a stout, good-looking man was giving them 
orders, as he walked up and down with an of 
importance. I thought 1 had seen the face of the 
bookseller before, but where I could not for the 
moment tell, until he spoke, and then I discovered 
him to be my old friend Anthony. The recognition 
was mutual ; he grasped my hand, and led mo 
through the shop, into a well-furnislied parlour ; 
he lavished every kindness on mo; and, finally, 
gave me his history from the time we parted at 
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t1i« Barrier. With the crown of the stranger he 
began, as he hod advised him, tb collect rags; 
he made money; became the partner of a paper- 
manufacturer; married his daughter; in short, 
his hopes were fulfilled ; his ambition gratified, 
and he could now coun^ his income at ten 
thousand crowns. He prayed every day for 
blessings on bis benefactor, who had been the 


meant of raiidng him from the degraided condi- 
tion of a common beggar. Anthony is so con- 
vinced of the evil and sin of idleness, and of 
subsisting on the alms of others, that, while 
liberal and kind to those who are willing to work, 
no entreaties, no supplications, ever prevailed on 
him to bestow a single sous on those who would 
not help themselves. 


MEDICAL THEORIES. 

ABTICLE 2V 


fWE have in onr former nnmbers presented our readeri 
with ihreo orticlci ou this suhjerl; but wo plead our apology 
lfli*adding imothor to tho numltor, when wo atatS that it is 
from the eloquent pen of Dr Pritchard, of Iiri8tol,ftt1io 
author of a most valuable work on tho Phvucal Historr of 
Mon.] 

If WO go back only half a century, or a little 
further, in the history of medicine, we shall 
find one docadc of years, as it succeeded ^lother, 
marked occasionally by some revolution in the 
state of opinion ; one conjectural system of patho- 
logy superseding its forerunner, and after liold- 
iiig possession for a time of the ilctiools of medi- 
cii^e, and exciting in its rise a surprising degree 
of proselyting zeal, and in its decline inaintamcd 
witii obstinate adherence, yielding at lengtii to a 
new system, which was destined, in its turn, to 
go through the same round. But when we 
attempt to estimate the solid acquirements of 
knowledge resulting from the efforts with which 
each theory has been set forth, and afterwards 
defenfied, wc shall find reason to doubt wliethcr 
the exertions of its advocates have not been, in 
.this point of \icw, altogether in^^vain. When 
tlio humoral patliology gained the ascendency, 
it nas held to lie a successful attempt to sub- 
stitute rational principles for lanciiul specu- 
lations which had before prevmled. ITie more 
intelligible methods of explaining phenomena, 
with reference to agencies lor the most part 
mechanic^], and similar to those which are 
recognised in operation under a variety of circum- 
stances, seemed to place pathology upon a more 
secure ground than the vague and indistinct 
theories which had been current in preceding 
times, ^ But tile explanations which the humoral 
system afforded, were inadequate and conjec- 
tural; and the, abandonment of this pathology 
made way for the prevalence of doctrines, the 
inftucnqe of which w'as still perceptible at the 
commencement of the present century. Some 
advantages ultimately resulted from this revolu- 
tion of opinion, though it may be questioned 
whether the theories which originated in this 
country shortly before the period I have just 
mentioned, and which long continued not only 
to divide between them the physicians of Britain, 
but to produce even sharper contests in Italy 


and Germany, were 'more truly philosophical 
than the speculations of Paracelsus and Van 
Helmont. lliey called in not less the aid of 
mysterious agencies. After generalising hastily 
a number of observations, and inferring thence a 
general fact, or law, so termed, of the animal 
economy, they gave to this general principle a 
significant mame, and converted it into an agent, 
a designing and operative power. Such was the 
vts MedtCfitrtr Natures of Dr. Cullen and his 
contempoi^liries. It had the same parentage 
with the Spiritus Aiclimis of earlier times, or we 
should rather say, that the “ dem ex machim ” 
of Van Helinunt had only changed its name. 
But it had been reserved fur Stahl and Cullen to 
advance one step further than the hypothetical 
tlieorists uho had gone before them. Tin 
Spiiitus Archesus had been the guardian of 
health, hut the vis Mcdicatnx was capable of 
errors, and it governed occasionally so ill theaffui 
of the animal economy, that its mistakes came into 
complete the explanations of morbid phenomena. 
An example of this kind is the celebrated theory 
of fever, so conspicuous among the doctrines of 
the Cullenian scliool, in which, after a part of 
the series of morbid actions had been explained 
by referring them to the sedative or depressing 
influence of an external cause, the vis Medicatrtx 
was made to complete the result by imposing a 
spasm oil the extreme vessels, and setting up 
that condition of the system which is termed 
fever, or pyrexia. It was a speculative attempt 
to assume the existence of a plastic principle 
organising and governing the structure and 
functions of the living body; but to proceed 
further, and to endow this assumed principle 
w'ith that sort of limited intelligence which 
belongs to an individual agent, was to venture in 
too obvious a manner to personify a mere ab- 
straction. Yet this absurdity prevented not the 
general acceptation, and the long prevalence of 
the theory, against which Dr. Brown exerted liis 
ridicule, and in opposition to which he created a 
system equally fantastical. For what can be 
more fanciful than the scale of degrees, in in- 
verted ratio, of excitability and stimulus, in which 
every disease was to find its place— apoidexy. 
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gout, oAd fever, being arranged like the njarka of 
much r^n, changeable, and fair weather, in a 
barometer? and what more chimerical than an 
entity, of which greater and lesser quantities were 
supposed to give existence to such vwous 
morbid states? 

When we compare these speculations, which 
may be said to have divided between them, as 
votaries, the last generation of physicians, we 
may well ask, (if we can divest ourselves of par- 
tiality for the theories which almost belong to 
our own times, and in the belief of which some ef 
us were educated,) 'whether they are all prefer- 
able to doctrines at least respectable by reason 
of antiquity, but long ago abandoned? and it is 
no matter Of surprise to find one of the soundest 
philosophers of the present age declaring, in 
plain terms, that medicine, considered as a science, 
has scarcely made any progress since the days of 
Hippocrates.* 

If we inquire by what steps a transition has 
been made into the way of thinking and reason- | 


ing ou medical subjects, which characterises the 
present tidie, we shall find that one main part of 
this revolution bos consisted in a partial abandon- 
ment of theoretidal systems. It required a long 
trmning of the lj.uinan mind, before it could be 
brought, in every department of science, to re- 
cognise the real bouAdaries of attainable kuow- 
]edge| In no department are these boundaries 
more restricted than in medicine. Ultimate 
facts present themselves ou every side: we 
neither know by what Aperation the most power- 
ful morbific causes# such os miasmata, produce, 
their effect upon the human body ; nor how the 
most simple remedies act in restoring a healthy 
state.* Every dose of Jalap is given empirically, 
and is expected to purge, merely on the ground 
of analogy, and because other doses of jalap, have 
been' already known to purge. How, ther^ in 
rclhtion to subject of this nature, can a doctrine 
of causes and ejects, or, in other words, a system 
of theoretical pathology, be erected on a secure 
foundation? 


A ftVMN FOR OLD ENGLAND. 


Am. hail to thee, old England I— 
The beautiful — the free, — 

And thy ancestral glory. 

Great empress of the sea I 

Thy name hath been a beacon 
When war’s dark billows rolled. 
And shook to their foundations 
Proud monarchies of old. 


Tlic thunder of thy navies 
Deep-sounding, ocean stirred, 
And earth’s remotest kingdoms 
Tliy trumpet-echoes heard. 

Bowed down their gathered armies, 
Like rushes in thy path, 

As thou hurld’st upou the mighty 
The terrors of thy wrath. 


Oppression— demon-featured — 
In every guilty land. 

Beheld with scowhiig hatred 
Thy gleaming red right hand ; 


And fled from thy dread presence 
Disordered and aghast, 

As leaves before the tempest, 

In fury sweeping past. 

Witili thee the homeless exile 
A generous shelter found t 
Thy pity sought the captive. 

Thy hand his chains unbound. 


The sanctity of ages 
Is spread around thy throne, 


By true affection guarded, , 

Not hireling arms alone. 

From thy majestic altars 
The stedfost martyrs came, 

To die for their Redeemer, 

In torture and in flame. 

And still thy deathless pages, 

With reverent joy display 
Their names ’mid things too holy 
And high to pass away. 

Land of the kind and noble ! 

I^and of tlie blazing hearth I 
Home or the priceless virtues I 
Uuquenched be thy mirth t 

Still may thy faith be stedfast. 

Thy hope be set on high, 

So shall tliiiie arm be mighty, 

Thy glory never die. 

Blessings be on thy mountains, • 

Upon thy fruitful plains, 

Thy towers and hamlet-dwellings, 

And round thy time-worn fanes. 

Plenty and peace be with thee, 

Truth in thy gates abound, 

Meek Charity and justice 

Still guard their native groona. 

Bo midst the wreck of nations, 

Upon thine ocean-throne, 

Thou shalt survive the tempest, 

Triumpluat and alone. W. Q, 


* Dr. Thomiisou’s History of the Royal Society. 
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STATISTICS OF ROYALTY. 

[For tho fulloniag paper we acknowledge ouraelrea indebted to Uie pagei of the " BtiUsh AnnalB of Mcdicine.”3 

THE KINGS OF ENGf.AND . — AGS AT TIME OF ‘ACCESSION, AGE AT DEATH, DUEATION OF REIGN, AND 

FATAL DISEASES. 


Kings. Age at Duration Disease, 

accession, of lifef of reign 

William the Conqueror. ... 42 63 21 Bruise 6f the belly — slow fever. 

William Rufus 27 40 13 An arrow pierced his heart. 

Henry 1 21 57 36 Acute fever— died from eating lampreys. 

Stephen... ' 31 50 19 Ibisease of the bowels. 

Henry II 22 57 85 Fever. 

Richard, Cccur de Lim 81 42 . 11 Shot by an arrow, in a siege. 

John 32 * 49 17 Fever or Dysentery. 

Henry III.' 8 65 57 

£(^'ard 1 34 69 . 35 Dysentery. 

Edward II 23 43 .20 A red>hot iron thrust through a horn up the 

bowels. 

Edward III 1^ 65 51 

Richard II ! 11 84 23 Starved to death. 

Henry IV 32 46 14 Fits, in which he was deprived of all sensation. 

Henry V 25 34 , 9 

Henry VI 10 49 89 Murdered in the Tower. 

Edward IV J6 41 23 

Edward V 13 13 0 Murdered in the Tower. 

Richard III 33' 35 2 Killed in battle. 

Henry VII 31 52 21 Consuming sickness. 

Henry V 111 27 65 38 Consumption. 

Edward VI 10 16^ 6^ Had small-poE and measles April 2, 1552 ; died 

July 6, 1553. 

Mary. 38 43 5 Dropsy. 

Elizabeth 26 70 44 Heaviness, lirowardness (affection of brain). 

James I. (poisoned ’?) 37 59 22 Tertian ague. 

Charles 1 25 49 24 Beheaded. 

CromVell (poisoned 52 59 7 Tertian ague. 

Charles II. (poisoned ?) ... SO 55 25 A sudden fit, resembling apoplexy. 

William 111 39 52 13 Fall from his horse — ^fracture of collar>boiic. 

Anne 38 50 12 Lethargic state. 

George 1 55 ^ 68 13 Paralytic stroke. 

George II 40* 73 S3 Rupture of right ventricle of the heart. 

George 111 22 82 60 Insanity — disordered bowels. 

George IV 57 68 11 Dropsy — disease of heart-^Kliseased bladder. 

William IV 65 72 7 Inflammation of the heart. 


29-97 52-5 22*5 

This document possesses considerable interest, probably flew from a Saxon bow, and was directed 
It shows the dangers that have surrounded the by a Saxon eye. 

crown, and it points out, no less distinctly, the Killed tn Richard Coeur de Lion was 

progrQ,ss of civilisation, in the increased security shot in a siege, Richard 111. died at Bosworth- 
of life enjoyed by those at the head of the field. 

government. . Of the five put to death, Charles I. was be- 

Of the thirty-four sovereigns, ten died a vio- headed; Edward II., Richard 11., Henry VI. 
lent death, three died of accidents, two in battle, Edward V., were murdered in various ways, 
five were put to death. Four kings were put to death by kings, one by 

Acetdeids , — William the Conqueror, William the people — ^if the self-constituted tribun^ that 
Rufus, William HI.; but William the Conqueror condemned Charles I. can be conceived for a 
was bruised by his horse st^fting on the ashes moment to have represented the nation. Charles 
of a town he had laid in ruins ; and we agree 1. was condemned after judicial forms, and 
with Thiers, (“ Contfuite tTAngleterre”) that the beheaded ; the four others were assassinated 
arrow that pierced the heart of William Rufus, secretly and cruelly, by rival sovereigns. Nw* 
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tions are more merciful than individuals. J)ecause 
the national will is the general result in which 
all individual decisions merge ; and those cruel 
passions that agitate individuals never extend to 
the whole mass : humanity is merciful, just,' good, 
and incapable of deliberate cruelty. If the ques- 
tion had ever been put to the people to poison 
or assassinate a sovereign, it would have been 
rejected with horror; yet this crime .was com- 
mitted four times by individual sovereigns in the 
period of these observations; and perhaps the 
death of Charles I. should be ascribed to nwn 
who, at the time, aspired to ihe crown. Suspi- 
cions of poisoning have been frequently enter- 
tained ; the cases of James I., Cromwell, Charles 
II., not to mention otheis of recent date, are in 
point. Popular report has, perhaps, been wrong 
in many instances ; still it is not improbable that 
this fatal, insidious instrument — then not easily 
detected — was sometimes employed. The im- 
proved state of medical science and of public 
feclmg, as well as the greater publicity given to | 


the fatal diseases, are all guarantees of life for 
the sovereign# 

Of the seventeen first sovereigns, seven died 
violent deaths ; bf the seventeen last, three only 
died violent deaths. The lives of the nobles 
partook of the insecuHty of those of sovereigns 
in the early ages. •The nobles were interested 
in tl^c progress of civilisation, which prevented 
them from destroying each other. 

Nothing appears, at first sight, more uncertidn 
than the duration of Icings’ reigns ; but, like all 
other organic phenomena yet examined, this is 
submitted to certain laws. The mean interval 
between generations was estimated by the ancients 
to be 33*3» years ; they reckoned three genera- 
tions to the century. Tliis rule was applied to 
kings , Newton showed that it did not apply to 
reigns where eldest sons 'and brothers often suo- 
ebeded. 

ITie following observations ore from Newton’s 
“ Chronology . • 


“ According to the ordinary course of nature,” says Newton, ** Kings reign about 1 8--20 years. 

Years. Each. 

18 Kings of Judah (Solomon, &c.) 390 22 

15 Kings of Israel (Solomon, &c.) . . 259 17^- 

18 Kings of Babylon (Nabonassar, &c.) 209 Ilf 

10 Kings of Persia (Cyrus, Cambyses, &c.) ..... 208 21* 

1 6 Successors of Alexander, and of his brother and son in Syria, Seleucus, &c. 244 1 

1 1 Kings of Egypt (Ptolemy Lagi, drc.) 277 25 

8 Macedonia (Ca.ssander, &c.) 138 . 17f 

30 Kings of England (William the Conqueror, &c.) .... 648 21 f 

24 First Kings of France (Pharainundus, &c.) ..... 458 1 9 

24 Next Kings of France (Lndovicus Babus, &c.) . . . .451 18j 

15 Next Kings of France (Philip Valcsius, &c.) 315 

64 All the 04 Kings of France ........ 1224 19f 

“189 Kings reigned 3597 years; the mean of all the reigns was 19 years.” 


The mean duration of the reigns of 34 English 
sovereigns was 22f years, during nearly the 
same period (1000 — 1823), 31 kings reigned, on 
average, 24 years in France ; in Germany 
(1056 — 1792), 38 emperors reigned, a mean 
term, of 19 years; in Sweden (lOGO — 1818), 41 
kings reigned 752 years = 18 years each 
Russia, there were (1073 — 1825), 50 sovereigns 
in 750 years ; each reigned on an average but j 
15 years. 

Tlie tenure of the sovereign’s life increases 
as civilisation advances, as the following facts 
prove ; — 

Number of Sovereigns. 

Eiig. Franco. Ger. ?o]ies. 
500 years (800-1300) 29 25 29 96 

500 year8(l 300-1 800) 24 22 26 60 

From Egbert the Great to Harold II., (800- 
1065,) 20 kings reigned in England ; each reigned 
on an average 13 years, a shorter period, in 
this unsettled time, than t^e Czars of Russia, 
from Swatoslow II. to Alexander, the predecessor 
of the present emperor. 


William the Conqueror to Edward V., 1 7 kings 
reigned 4237ears; each 24*9 years. 

Richard HI. to William lY., 17 kings reigned 
343 years; each 20*2 years. 

The first 17 kings reigned 24*9 years on an 
average ; the last only 20*2 years ; but the mean 
age of the first 17 kings, at death, was only 48 
years ; of the 1 7 lost kings the mean age, at 
death, was 57 years. This apparent contra- 
diction is easily reconciled ; the first 1 7 kings 
came to the throne at the mean age of 23 years, 
the 17 last at the age of 37. • 

T'he mean age of the 34 sovereigns at their 
accession was 30 years ; and the mean expecta- 
tion of life at that age is 34*3 years, according 
to the Carlisle table ; they should, *therMore, 
have died aged 64*3, but died actually at the 
age of 52*5 ; their Itfe was, therefore 1 1*8 years 
shorter than it should have been, according to 
the rate prevalent among the middle classes of 
the present day. 
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17 first SoveroignB. 17 l«st Sotndgns. 


Age on Accession . 

23*2 years. 

•86-8 

Expectation of life . 

89*1 

1 

29*5 

Should have lived ^ 

62*3 

66*8 

Actual age at death 

48*1 

1 

56*9 

Below the standard. 

14*2 

9*4 


The 1 7 last kings lived nearer the full term 
than tlie 17 first by 4*8 years. It may be 
maintained that Mr. Milne*s table is too high, 
but if Mr. Milne’s Swedish table, for males, be 
employed, the 34 sovereigns should have lived 
61 years, while they lived but 52*5; according 
to the low Northampton table they (houl^ have 
lived 58*3 years. The reign in hereditary mo> 
narchies ought to correspond to the expectation 
of fife at the time of accession ; it should there- 


fore vary with age. This is exemplified by the 
popes, who are raised to the head of the church 
at an advanced period of life ; 156 successors of 
St. l^eter filled the papal chair in 1028 years, 
(800-1628). Each continued pope, on an 
average, 6*56 years ; if the charges of poisoning 
and destroying each other be against these 
venerable fathers of the church, their crimes have 
diminished latterly. A.D. 800-1073 each sat 
4*71 years; A.D. 1078-1823 the period was 
prolonged nearly three years (2*94); it was 
W65. 

The expectation of life of the dowager queen 
(age 45) is 24*46 years ; if Parliament allows 
her 100,0001. a year, she may expect to receive 
2,446,0001. from the p&ople of this countrjf. 

The expectation of life of her present majesty. 
Queen Victoria, is 48 years. 


THE LATE DR. TURNER, 
rnoFasson of chfmistbt at univcebity college. 


[For the folloTi'ing hrautifiil qiitome of the rharacter 
of this luglily-gifted and excellent man, wc arc indeblcd 
to a wcH-writtcii Memoir of him liy Ins fiiend Di Cbris- 
tison. Tho Address winch follows it was dcli\crcd over 
the grave of departed worth by one who tvns united to him 
in tho bonds of Christian fnendslup — the Rev. Tliom.ta 
Dal^] 

Few words are needed to depict a character 
like Dr. Turner’s, in which open sincerity of 
mind and simplicity of heait were the predomi- 
nating qualities. He was the very soul of hon- 
our in every act and thought ; without this 
quality, indeed, his reputation as a fuitlifiil and 
exact •experimentalist nevec could have been 
established. Himself, undeviating in probity, 
and keenly alive to defects in the character and 
conduct of others, he was, nevertheless, gentle 
and indulgent to all. Of warm feelings, yet in 
constant possession of temper ; energetic in action 
and thought, yet mild and winning in his deport- 
ment; unpretending, yet without reserve in his 
address and manner; he seldom failed to gain 
at once the esteem and confidence of those with 
whom lie tame in contact. During tlic many 
years we passed in one another's society, 1 have 
reason to believe that he never made an enemy, 
and never lost a friend. In his domestic rela- 
tions he was a pattern of all that is good. The 
junior ‘members of his father’s family resided 
constantly with him, and received from him all a 
father’s core and 'tenderness, as well as a brother’s 
waryiest love. Scarcely a scheme did he plan 
without fiieir interests forming an essential ele- 
ment of it. In every recreation they were his 
never-failing companions. Throughout all the 
relations of life, with his pupils, his colleagues, 
his friends, and the world at large, lie exhibited 
the same kindliness of feeling, the same disin- 
terested conduct. 

But in no respect was his character more 


strongly marked than by his Christian principles 
and practice. At all times liis mind was deeply 
imbued with the feeling of true religion ; and— 
far from allowing the pursuit of science to with- 
draw him from religious contemplation, which 
has unhappily been the cose with too many of 
its cultivators— his faith grew in purity with his 
knowledge. In his latter years, his favourite 
recreation was the study of the history and prin- 
ciples of the Ciiristiun church; and his great 
delight WHS to follow this study in company with 
the members of his family. Under such mental 
discipline, and the hallowing influence of long 
and increasing illness, his mind was purified of 
what remained of this earth's corruption. Tliat 
his faitli was as pure as the faith of man can be, 
w'c have the testimony of his intimate friend and 
former colleague, the vicar of St. Bride's, and 
the internal evidence of his own deportment on 
his death-bed. That death-bed was, in many 
respects, so solemn and instructive, as to have 
been taken by his reverend friend for the subject 
of a most eloquent and impressive funeral ad- 
dress to his congregation,* from which I need 
make no apology for borrowing the leading par- 
ticulars of his closing scene. 

During his final illness he had shown through- 
out the utmost resignation and cheerfulness. 
When at length told, for the first time, of his 
danger, he desired to receive the sacrament with 
his brotlier and sisters, in presence of the mem- 
bers of his lioUBchold. Having communicated, 
he called his brother to his bedside, and bidding 
him feel his pulse, *' Is it not,” said he, ** per- 
fectly calm ?” 

♦ “ Tho Philosopher Kotering hkc a Child into the 
Kiiigdom of Heaven : a Sermon preached on the occasion 
of tlic Death of Edward Tumor, M.D. By tho Bev. 
Thomas Dole, Vicar of St. Bride's, London.” 
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“ It is,” was tlie reply. • 

** Then what can make it so at such an hour? 
What but the power of religion ? Who but the 
Spirit of God?” ^ 

After some time spent in occasional conver- 
sation of the same purport, symptoms at last 
came on whose indications he knew full well. 
Painfully struggling for utterance, he recovered 
his speech for a little, and spoke kindly and 
cheeifhlly to his relatives of his condition. “ I 
could n^t have believed,” he said, “ that 1 could 
be happy on my death-bed. 1 am content iny 
career should close!” 

The last effort of reason was to answer, soon 
afterwards, the question — put by an anxious rela- 
tive — Is not Christ as good as his word ?” 

“Yes,” he faltered, “quite;” and nith these 
words he became insensible, and exitired. 

ADUECSS AT THE GEAVE. 

He whom we have now deposited in his last 
resting-place was a man cast in no common 
mould, and by no ordinary train of mourners has 
he been followed to the tomb. On such an 
occasion, therefore, 1 may be pennitted to ad- 
dress a few words to those who are here assem- 
bled to do honour to his memory; and 1 speak 
thus, not only with the sanction, but at the spe- 
cial request of the nearest fi lends and relatives 
of the departed, lliey are, indeed, well aware 
that our concern here Is to admonish and impress 
the living, not to eulogise the dead ; but they 
feci, also, that while he lived, the welfare of the 
students in his class was among the objects 
nearest to the heart of their beloved friend and 
brother ; and they are anxious it should be 
understood, that not onl) as a votary of seience, 
but as a disciple of Christ, lie has bequeathed to 
those who luinciit him the invaluable legacy of 
an example “ by which he being dead, yet 
speaketh.” 

You will not require from me any mention 
of his attainments in the science he professed 
and taught, which a]l know to have been \ariuus, 
extensive, and profound, and which will be more 
fitly commemorated in another place than this, 
and by abler lips than mine; nor yet need 1 
recall his peculiar aptitude in communicating 
knowledge; or that simple but persuasive energy 
of manner, the power of which was felt by all, 
though it could be defined by none; or that 
affectionate interest in the pursuits and progress 
of the students by which, while informing their 
minds, he attracted their hearts, so that it might 
truly*be said, not only that all who knew him 
loved him, but that those who knew him most 
loved him best. Still less would 1 dwell upon 
his excellences in domestic and kindred rela^ 
tions ; that were to tear open a wound just in- 
flicted which will be long ere it shall cease to 


bleed. Rather let it be mine to speak of him 
in his best ahd highest character— that of a 
Christian ; it is thus that his sorrowing friends 
most desire and* delight' to remember him, for 
hcsice alone can they derive^ the glad assurance 
that the loss to them— irreparable upon earth— 
is to him incalculable, inconceivable, unutterable 
gain.* 

It will not be expected that I should now 
trace our departed fripnd through the various 
stages of declining health, and detail the experi- 
ence of his departing hours ; such accounts will 
be more fitly reserved for that sacred edifice 
where he was wont, in past years, to receive 
from my ligs the glad tidings of the Gospel of 
salvation, and where my hands have ministered 
to him the consecrated pledges of his Redeemer’s 
lo^e. Suifice it to state, that when “ the ffood 
cainc,” it was found that he had “ built upon a 
Hock,” and that rock was Christ. The same 
principles of religion whith had been the omoF 
ment of his life, were the support and solace of 
his death ; and they who had thronged the spoF 
cious theatre to hear the philosQpher discourse, 
might, with far greater profit, have gathered 
around the bed of death to behold in what peace 
a Christian coftld die. And of that peace, what 
was the ground ? It may be best expressed in 
the fervent language of a distinguished states- 
man whose name is among the brightest that 
adorn the annals of our country, — “ 1 cast my- 
self, without reserve, on the mercy of God in 
Christ.” 

And now that he is taken from the midst of 
us, and laid in the house appointed for all men 
living, — now that the eye which hath sc^n him 
shall see him no more, though long, very long 
dll it be before the hearts which have known 
him sliall forget, — in what words shall we bid 
farewell to the mortal relies of one so dearly 
loved, so preTnaturely lost ? Unlike the enlight- 
ened yet dubious heathen, wc can speak, not of 
a precarious contingency, hut of a sure and cer- 
tain hope ; we know tliat tliere is an abode for 
pious souls, and that the immortal spirit is not 
extinguished with the perishable ctey. You, • 
then, who loved him living, and who have come 
hither to honour him in death, be tiot contented 
with the barren tribute of a few passing tears, 
which can be profitable neither to him nor to 
you ; but lift up your eyes from the toirib which 
contaius but his ashes, to the heaven in which, 
we trust, his purified spirit dWblls, and be this 
the language of every heart’s desire and prayer, 
— “ Let me die the death of the righteous, and 
let my last end be like his.” 

And now, the last honours performed, depart 
in peace, ever bearing in mind, that the best 
remembrance of his virtues is the imitation of 
liis example. 
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Atheiu, U» Rise and By Edward Lmov 

Bulwed. Two Vm 8. Saunders and Otley. 

a 

tTnfc Attempt to bring before the attention of a 
modern reader a connecting chain of events ewhose 
birth and origin may be dated back several thousand 
years, may be well supposed to argue a richness in 
bialorloal resource, and a freedom and boldness of 
composition, which, however wdl and aptly they may 
suit the me^ocre capacity of wat mind whose chief 
employment, either in labour or pastime, has hitherto 
been but to compile and arrange a series of romantic 
tales, will surely not apply with precision tt tlie ddVelop« 
ment of any period of tlie past history of the world. 
The Athenian people occupy no place in the map of 
the world's kingdoms ; their lineage and dynasty are 
amdhgst the things that have been, and the results 
attending their resurrection in the present day wodld 
not appear to us to hold out any great chances of suc- 
cess. The early origin of every stafe of Greece, hke 
Greece itself, was enveloped in obscurity; the re- 
searches of those great and able historians whose lives 
and labours have been spent in the historical service 
of Greece, have thrown the lights and rays of a^artial 
truth over its cariicr records ; but we cannot give even 
this meed of praise to Mr. Bulwer, he has not even so 
much as moved away one single fold of that awful 
curtain which hides the past from out eyes. 

It is, to use the words of another writer, — 

" A natural conirquence of the progreaaive civilisation of 
states, that their first Iwginnings soon come to tie involved in 
obscurity Bofoio a people havo arrived at such a pitch of im- 
portance as renders it Interesting, even to tlicinsolves, to inquire 
Into, their earliest origin, and to commit their transactions to 
durable records, the circumstances of their infant state have been 
forgotten, or are preserved only in that uncertain and distorted 
tradition which becomes, like circles on the water, more vari- 
able and undefined the ihrther it recedes firoin the centre. The 
earliest historians of a state are Its poets , and it is not oftcu 
that the works even of these descend to posterity. Besides, the 
tissue o* historical events forms but the woof of poetry, into 
which allegory and fable are so closely interwoven, that, alter 
the lapse of ages, searcel) the keenest eye can discriminate be- 
tween them From this It follows, as n natural consequence, 
that even the first prose writers of history will crowd their pages 
with a mixture offsets and fables, of recorded truths and tradi- 
tional falsehoods , so that the sphere of histnricsl certainty is 
necessarily circumscribed It has been the uniform complaint 
of historians, from Herodotus to llobcrtson, tiiat the accounts 
which have been preserved of the 'earlier ages of dilTcrent peo- 
ple are confused and contradictory. And when we find Thucy- 
dides acknowledging that even in his time it was impossible to 
do any thmg more than form probable conjectures about the 
earlier transactions of the Grecian states, — when Herodotus, 
who wrote the first prose history of Greece, declares that the 
traditions of the Greeks were numerous and tidiculous, — ^liow 
can we reasondoly expect, at this time, to define with any degree 
of precision, those facts which were unknown more than two 
thousand years ago? 

'* It seems to hi ve been the peculiar privilege of Greece, that 
the most remarkable periods in her history shoUd be recorded 
by writers of great ability, who were contemporary with tbo 
events which they relate, and in which some of them bore a 
distinguished part. The celebrated expedition of Xerxes, the 
long and bventful war of the Peleiionneso, and the subsequent 
contentious of rival states, to the battle of Mantinoea, havo been 
traniimltted to lu by a chain of history so luminous -and con- 
nected, tbat we feel mbre familiar with those periods of remote 
antiquity, than with many of the occurrences of modern times. 
But of all these lliustrious historians of the post, there is none 
who Iftlds tXe foremost rank with stricter truth and justice than 
Herodotus. He is celebrated by Cicero os the first who embel- 
lished the dry details of the annalist with the graces and orna- 
ments of language , and he has blended the information which 
he collected as a traveller, with the events whleh came before him 
ae an blstoriaq. In his remarks on the geography and manners 
of the several eountrica through which be travelled, Herodotus 
has exhibited a minuteness and diligence of rosearch which 
make his reader familinr with the scenes which are described, 
and seem to prove, beyond a doubt, tbat the writer liad drawn 
his descriptions on tha spot. Bnt fkrom the times in which be 
wrote, down to the precent, Herodotus has been the mark for 
the foul enYFi the malioe, and the calumny of those who wero 


alike unwilling to bear record to the superiority of his language, 
ot the truth of his remarks. But in spite of all the uujuit 
eavillingand the ungenerous censure with which he has been 
assailed, the works of Herodotus have descended to the present 
time entire and unmutUated ; the flame which they acquired at 
the fesbvals of Elis and Athena, above two thousand years ago, 
is now associated with feelings of veneration, and it is only 
Justice to the memory of this great historian to allow that the 
more we have become aixjuainted, by the means of modern tra- 
! vellem, with the IiiHtory and customs of the eastern nations, the 
less are we inclined to doubt whatever might at first cxclto our 
B^rise or stagger our belief 

“ The history of ancient Greece ha^ been frequently written, 
but never, we think, iii a manner worthy of the splendour and 
importance of the subject. Great industry and considerable 
talent have, indeed, been displayed, but no author with whoso 
works we arc acquainted has given such a comprehensive expo- 
sition of Grecian transactions, literature, philosophy, morals, 
and society, as fully to satisfy the curiosity of the speculative 
student 

“ Political occurrences have been accurately detailed, contra- 
dictory dates reconciled, the exact position of places ascertained, 
motives of action lycplained, by several of the modern historians 
of Greece, but a picture of the mind and genius, of the reason 
and iiuagiiiatinn of the most extraordinary people which the 
world ever saw, has never, vve Iwheve, been attempted. KoJliii 
is a writer of merit, he possesses the art of agreeable narration, 
and his work is therefore nell calculated fur the perusal of 
youth; but ho is, in genera), a mere chronicler of events, and 
(ontent to move with the current of undisputed facts , he rarely 
disturbs the calm surface ol his narrative by plunging beneath 
and fathoming the depths of those thoughts and opinions which 
influenced the actions he describes The authors of the Uni- 
versal History” deserve a large share of commendation for dili- 
gence, but no oue will accuse them of much philosoplij. I>r. 
Gillies gives us a little insight into the state of literature and 
art during some periods of the Grecian history, but though Ins 
information and erudition be respectable, liis reflections seldom 
rise above the level of an ordinary capacity, and his stj le is 
more distinguished for its ambition than its power In Mr 
Mittnrd's works we meet with the ev ideiices of acuteness and 
patient invcstigution, but in the accomplisliincnts of an histo- 
rian he is singularly dclicieiit In Ins writings we find no trace 
of that philosophical comprehension which can seize remote 
allusions or disjointed tacts, and combine tiiem Into irresistible 
proof or powerful illustration , wc regret the absence of that 
lofty e]o(|uence which can describe, m language worthy of its 
theme, the tnumplis urheroisin and of genius ; and we look in 
vain for the expression of that noble enthusiasm which kindles 
at the recollection of ancient glory, and communicates to the 
reader the wannth of sympathy and the aspiration to excellence. 
He confines liimself entirely to a narration of the actions of 
men, he gives us a recital of what they did, but he never In- 
forms us how they thought , he describes the working of the 
animal machine, but he docs not attempt to dissect its struc- 
ture and lay open to our view the complicated organisation 
which sets it in motion , he lirings to his task much acute and 
unwearied patience, in investigating the probable truth or false- 
hood ’uf au event, but his history lacks that enlargement of 
inquiry, and that viv idness of imagination, which can present 
the results of its researches in one luminous point of view, and 
collect the scattered rays of Insulated facts, till they converge 
into an image of truth, for the delight and instruction of man- 
kind 

“ However much, in the earlier days of historical literature, 
it was deemed sutficient for its ev^ purpose that it should 
consist merely of a iiariative of actions, yet surely, in our pre- 
sent advanced state of labour and research, whore, firom the rich 
fields of wealth spread before us. we may gather up rich sheaves 
of information and instruction on numborlcss topics connected 
with the lives and ages nf those who dwelt in the dark eras of 
the past; it is now high time to assort, for the province of 
history, the high prerogative of being the interpreter of the 
thoughts, BB well as the reciter of the deeds, of the eminent 
men who lived in the days of old The spirit of philosophy is 
now pouring a flood nf light upon this, as upon most other sub- 
jects of human investigation, it has already guided the re- 
searches of several able and excellent writers, and it is prepar- 
ing the way for greater and more important improvements in 
this department of knowledge. The student Is becoming wea- 
ned and tired with the trite and oft-repeated tale of wars and 
■tate-tntriguess, and he now desires and expects to meet, in his 
histoncal researches, with personages more interesting and 
intellectual than mere oommandecs of armies and leaden of 
of cabinets. 

" History, conducted on the enlarged and enlightened princi- 
ple to which we have alluded, will go far towards cometiitg 
those erroneous opinions and abuses wliioh have been trans- 
mitted to us fhim age to age without examination ; It will exalt 
our ideas of human nature by a picture of iU beauties, instead 
of lowering them by au exposition of its deformities , it will give 
a place in its annals to those moot worthy of oommemorauon, 
but who havo bithevto boen tately intsoducod, or, If even ad- 



tnitted, have bc>en dlamiRstd with hatle and impatience, *:n order 
to make wajr for penonagea of more aplendour and pretenaion , 
it will rarry ua to the cloact of the philoaopher, and there exhibit 
him to our view engaged in speculatlona for tlie improvement 
of hia fellow-creaturea ; it will diacover the flrat conception of 
heroic and virtuoua sentiment in the feelings and expreaSions of 
the poet, and trace it through the obscurity of ages, until its 
truth and efficacy are proved by the actiona of the patriot This 
la, no doubt, a task of some difficulty, but it becomes a neces- 
sary one if wc would inveatignte the causes of things, and give 
tiie raced of commendation to those who deserve it. Why 
should we perpetuate misrepresentation In history, by attribut- 
ing to the last agent that which la due to the prime mover 1 
The firm resolve, the daring valour which win the battle, are 
engendered and nourished by the civil and literary institutions 
ofa country, as much as by the mind of a commander It is 
the eloquence of thoso who— from the flilncss of their intel- 
lectual stores— pour forth exhortations to virtue, and reprelie* 
sious of vice, that really restrains the bulk of mankind from 
crime, and not the warrant of the magistrate It is the inter- 
course of original and creative minds that prepares the public 
disposition for improvement, and guarantees the success of 
change, and not the formal decrees of the minister Public men 
do iittle more than take off tiie Impression and perpetuate the 
traces which liave been marked by preceding and superior 
minds. In short, if, instead of wasting much laborious invosti- 
gation in tracing political events to tliclr causes, when, ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred, it Is manifest that the events have 
depended upon causes beyond all human calculation and con- 
trol, liistonans were to follow the flrit thoughts of reflecting and 
philosophic understandings through their varying processes and 
evolutions, and .’iscertain tiie degrees of iiiflueucc which they 
exerted on diircrcnt periods and soLieties till, matured by time, 
tlicy expanded into the vigour of positive law and active bene- 
volence, to coerce and ameliorate mankind, if they vere to 
watcli the first feeble eflorts of imagination, slowly unfolding its 
faculties from its embryo state to its perfect development, and 
estimate the gradual ihange in public sentiment and feeling, 
and, conscc|uently, in action, wliirli suili a transmutation wonld 
produce, their works would be infinitely more instructive, and 
tiie palm would he assigned to those who really deserved it It 
would then appear lliat many of those who have hitherto 
nsiiriicd the first places on the roll of history, are, m fact, not 
entitled to that pre-eminence , it would be shown Hint they have 
acted only a subordinate part in nromoting the advancement of 
their spec us, and the great tivillsers, tlit real Ik tu factors of 
mankind, would be found amongst that clasawhich the histofiaii 
111 general passes by unnoticed— that < lass winch, in silence and 
solitude tnaluriijg the fruits of its speculalums, prepares, by its 
writings, the comiiiunityfur the rcieption uflhobi truths which 
confirm its improi cnioiit and adtaucc its happiness ” 

This 18 the high grouud winch most modern critics 
ngree that history should vindicate to herself. Mr, 
Bulwer, however, appears to eonsidcr a lower level os 
more easily attainable ; and in this he has, therefore, 
indulged himself. We shall not, however, give our 
close attendance upon him through the whole course 
of his somewhat disjointed narrative, but extract such 
passages as, with -all their faults, may place both the 
author and his worki n the fairest light before our 
readers. 

The earliest recorded inhabitants of ancient Greece 
were the Pelasgi, whose language contained the early 
elements of that which we now recognise as the Greek. 
They have been described as a vast roce, divided into 
numerous tribes, varying in rank and civilisation. In 
one portion of the land they continued in their early 
state of savage barbarism, whilst in another, the in- 
habiting tribe would be found cultivating all the arts 
of civilised communities, exemplifying themselves, in 
the majestic language of Isaiah, as ** dwellers in the 
wilderness, setting up the towers and the palaces 
thereof.” Our author sums up bis account of thu 
nation by describing them as — 

"A restless and various people, over-running thcwrliole of 
Greece, found northward In Dacia, Illyria, and the country of 
the Oetse, colonising the roasts of Ionia, and long the master- 
race of the fairest lands of Italy. They liavc passed away 
amidst the revolutions of the elder earth, their ancestry and their 
descendants alike unknown , yet nut indeed the last fquiidiDg 
their language and kindred with tiie blood of the later and more 
illustrious Hellenes, they still made the great bulk of tlie people 
in the various states, and through tlieir most daxzling age. 
Enslaved in Laconia, but free in Athens, it was their posterity 
that fought the Medes at Marathon and Platma,- whom Mlltl- 
ades led, fbr whom Solon legislated, for whom Plato thought, 
whom Demosthenes harangued.” * . 

There are many evidences extant, both among the 
now miyeitic ruing of the eastern world, and in the j 


pages of historical writers, to prove that the first ap- 
proach of civilisation among the Hellenes was from the 
inroads of the inhabitants of Egypt. Mr. Bulwer has 
given some very elol^uent descriptive passages respect- 
ingj,he early origin and rise of liie Grecian mythology, 
with its effects upon them as a shcial people : some of 
these we may, on a fu|are occasion, transfer to our 
pages, they will afford the best examples of that style 
of oon^osition in which he alone excels. We are at 
present considering his work as one of History, and 
can, therefore, only quote those passages which bear 
upon that point. The sahjects of the heroic age when 
Greece first put on the helmet and awoke the world by 
the martial echoes of her renown, are slightly passed 
over : as are also the heroes of those times, Theshus 
and Minos ; respecting the latter of whom it is ambigu- 
ously Ussertf^, that ” all accounts are uncertain.” 
The constitution of ancient Sparta, and the life of 
Lycurgus, are but slightly dwelt upon ; the narrative 
of the Spartan war is tamely told ; the martial deeds 
of those heroes of a thousand fights find no respodlive 
ecHo in the writer's bosom. But if, in the historical 
part of the narrative, we do not consider Mr. Bulwer 
as successful, we %re happy to meet with some pas- 
sages in the chapter on the state of letters in Greece, 
which abound with that beautiful prose-poetry which 
is BO peculiarly his own. Of the lyrical poetry of 
6 reece*h 6 thus writes ; — 

“ Tlie peculiar character of the Greek lyrical poetry can only 
bo iimlcriitoiMl by Temcmboriiig itH niReparabic t-oiiiiexlon with 
I11U8IL , and Uic gencrul application of both, not only to religious, 
but political purposse. The Dorian states regarded the lyre and 
the song as powerful instruments upon tlie education, the man- 
ners, and tiie national ibaractcr of their citizens With them 
these acts were watched and regulated by the law, nnig the 
poet arquired something of the social rank, and aimed at 
much of the moral design of a statesman and a legislator, 
wliilc, in tlie Ionian states, the nondcrflil stir and agitation, the 
I tianges and experiments in government, the rapid growth in 
luxiirj, commerce, and civilisation, aflorded to a poetry, which 
was not, as witli us, considered a detached, unsocial, and solitary 
art, but whicii was assotiated with every event of actual life— 
oeeasuiiis of vast variety — themes of uiiivcrkal animation. The 
eloquence of poetry will always be more exciting m its appeals 
— the love for pm-try always more diffused througliout a people 
in proportion .ns it is less written than rei‘lted How few even 
at tins day will read a poem '—what crowds will listen tfi asong 1 
Kef nation tiaiisfers the stage of cllect from tlie cloKct to the 
iimltitiide— tlic puliliL becomes an audience, the poet an orator , 
and wlicn we remember tliat tlie poetry tlius treated, embody- 
ing tlic most vivid, popular, aminated subjeets of interest, was 
muted witli all the pomp of festival and sliow— all the grandest, 
the must elaborate, and artful effects of music — wc may under- 
stand nil) tlie triqf genius of lyrical coiiipositinn lias passed for 
ever away from Hie modern world *' 

The second book in the first volume opens with the 
conspiracy of Cylon, the democrat, who, by stratagem, 
and the voice of the Delphic Oracle, was enabled to 
overturn the oligarchic government of Athens— to 
conquer the Archons, who then possessed the supreme 
power and control. This briogs us to the first appear- 
ance of Solon, ” a man of distinguiqjicd birth, in- 
directly descended from the last of the Athenian 
kings.” lie was supposed to have incurred the con- 
secrating misfortune of insanity, and appeared m the 
market-place wearing a cap — the peculiar bdBge that 
distinguished the sick. He addressed the assembled 
multitude in a poem, upon the loss of Salamis, re- 
proving the people for their cowardice, and inviting 
them to war. Weak and degenente as was yie tegiper 
of an Athenian mob in those days, he was applauded 
to the very echo of the popular applause. A maritime 
expedition was immediately decreed and planned, and 
Solon was invested with the command. This was the 
first decisive step taken by him to obtain the supreme 
command over the state and the city. His life, and the 
adventurous narrative in which it is clothed, is well 
desenbed, and the summary of his character affords a 
favourable specimen of the author’s style of com- 
position. 
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« AtneaUr to the theory of hi* Ihrourlte maxim, wlilch made 
moderation tlie esience of wlHdoni, he seemb to have (jenerally 
llivoured in politics the middle jiarty , and, in his own action*, 
to have been singular for that energy which is the equilibrium 
between energy and rashness. Bievated into supremo and un- 
queationed power — urged on all sides to pass from the oiface of 
tne legislalor to the dignity of the prince— his ambition iflever 
passed the Hue which his virtue dictated to his genius His 
natural geiiiiiHwas versatile and |luxurmnt. An an orator be 
was tlie first, according to Cicero, who originated the logical and 
brilliant rlietonr u Inch afterwards distinguished the Athenians. 
As a port, us have the assurance of Plato, that could fhe have 
devoted lilm&lf solely to the art, even Homer would not have 
excelled him. As a soldier he appears to have boon a dexterous 
master of the tactics of that primitive day in which military 
■eience consisted chlelly in thr stratagems of a ready nit and 
bold invention. As a negotiator, the success with wliich, out of 
elements so Jarring and distracted, l.c created an harmonious 
system of society and law, is an iiiiati.vwer,ible evidence, not 
more of the soundness of his theories, than of his practical 
knowledge of manfaiiid He was no gloomy ascetic, such os a 
false lihilosophy produces, afloctliig the barren sublimity of an 
indolent seclusion , open of access to all, ft#,- and frank of 
demeanour, he found wisdom as much in the market place as 
111 the cell. He aped no coxioinhical contempt of pleasure, no 
ftinatical disdain of wealth, liospituhle, and even sumptuous, in 
hi84 abits of life, he seemed desirous of proving that Irui) to be 
wise is honestly to enjoy. However he might feign or dissimu. 
late, the end bc>forc him was iiivnnatily execlleiit and patnAlr , 
and the purity of his private nionils liarmonised vi-ith that of 
Ins politicid ambition. Wliat Suciutes vrai tn the philosophy of 
reflection, Solon was to the f hilosophy of action " 

We have already spoken of the character of Herodo- 
tus, as considered by some eminent critical authorities ; 
our readers will be enabled to judge wlicrein Mr. 
Bolvrer differs from them, by the subjoined extract - 

" It was nearly a ceutury after the Invention of prove, and of 
historical composition, and with tlic guides and examples of 
many writers, not uncelebrated in their day, 'aefort his emul.ition, 
that Herodotus first mode known to the tiii-cian public, and 
according to all probable evidence, at the Olympic gaim s, a 
porAou of tiint work which drew foitb tlie tears of i'hneydides, 
and furnished tlic imperishable model of pictnn sque and fliitli 
fill narrative Tills happened in a hrllliaiit period oi Aiheinait 
history, it wav in the same year us the battle ol O.nnpliyta, 
when Alliens gave lawv and eojistitutions to lln-otia, and the 
recall of Cimon cvtablislied fui herself lioth lllwrty and order 
The youth of Herodotus was jiasstd wlille the glory of the 
Persian war yet lingered over Greece, and while the asrendeney' 
of Athens tommencoil a new era yf civilisation IIis geiuus 
drew the vital breatli from an atmosiihere of ])uctry. The di sire 
of wild adventure still exist* d, and the romantic cxjicditjoii of 
the Athenians into Egypt had served to strcngtlieii the con- 
aexioii between the Greeks and liiat impoHing and intiu».tiiig 
land. The rise of the Greek diuina with ASschylus, probably 
contributed to give elfect, colour, and vigour to the style of 
Herodotus. And soiiicthing, almost of the art of the cnntcinpo- 
raneous Sophocles, may be traced in tlic easy skill of his narra- 
tives, and the magic, yet tranquil energy of his descriptions 
“ Tliough Dorian by anelent desu-iit, it was at lla]iiariias-.us, 
in Curia, a city of Asia Minor, thntllvrodotnsVas born , nor does 
his style, nor do his views, indicate that he derived fiom the 
origin of Ins family any of the Dorian pecuiidrities lIis parents 
were distinguished alike by birth and rortnne Early in lift, 
tliose internal comniotlons, to w'hicli all the Giecian towns were 
Bubjected, and which c.rushed for u turn the lilicrties oi his 
native city, drove him from llalicaniassus, and, sum ring from 
tyranny, he became Inspired liy tliat cntiiusiasm for freedom 
which bums vliroughnut Ins iiainortul work During hi-, vxilu, 
he travelled tlirougli Uiecce, Thrace, and Macedonia,— through 
Scythia, Asia, and l-igypt Tlius he uiIUcu-il the materials of 
lus work, wluchv'B, in laet, a tmok of travels iiarratod lustnncally 
If we do not reject the story that ho read a portion of his work 
at the Olympian games, when Th ucyd ides, one of tais listncrv, w as 
yet a hoy, and if we suppose the latter to have been about fif- 
teeii, this anecdote Is caliulated to biar the date of the Slat 
Olympimi, I) C 456, when Herodolus was twenty-eight 
‘‘ The chief residence of Herodotus was at Samos, until a 
revolution broke out ut Halieamassus 'J'he people conspired 
against their tyrant ^gdamls Herodotus repaired to his native 
city, took a prominent part in the conspiracy, and linally sne- 
cewted in restoring the uopular govcriiiucnt. He was not, how- 
evei^ long teft to oiijoy the liberties he had assisted t<i uci|ulre 
for his rellow'citi'zciiv some intrigue of the counter-party drove 
him a second time into exile Repairing to Athens, he reail 
thu continuation ol his lustory at the festival of tlic PaiiatliLna. 

It was received with the most rapturous applause , and we are 
told that the people solemnly conferred upon the man who'liad 
immortalised their achievements against the Mode, the gift of 
ten talents. The disposition of this remarkable man, like that 
of all travellers, inclined to enterprise and adventure, — lus'carly 
wandenngs, his later vicissitudes, scim to liavt eonlirmed a 
temperament originally restlcsh and inquisitive. Aecordingiy, 
in hia forty-first year, he joined the Athenian cmjgrators, tliat 
ill the south of Italy established a colony at Tliurium 
"At Xhurluifl, Herodotus apparently passed the remaindor of 


his life/ though whether his tomb was built than, or In Athens 
is a matter of dispute These particulars of hie life, not un- 
interesting In themselves, tend greatly to illustrate the character 
of his writings. Their charm consists in the eomestneu of a 
man wlio dcscribeii countries as an eye-witness, and events as 
one accustomed to participate in them. The life, the raciueis, 
the vigour of on adventurer and wanderer, gloq in every page. 
He haa none of the refining dlaqulalUona that are bom of tho 
eioset He paints history, rather than desoants on it; he throws 
tlie colourings of a luiiid, unconsciously poetic, over all he 
devcrilics. Now a soldier—now a priest— now a patnot— he is 
always a poet, if rarely a philosopher. He narrates like a wit- 
ness, unlike Thucydides, who sums up like a Judge. No writer 
ever mode^so beautiful an application of superstitions to truth. 
Ills very credulities have a phlioiophy of tlieir own, and 
modern historians have acted unwisely in disdaining the occa- 
sional reiietition even of his fables. For if lus truths record the 
fvents, fuR fables paint the manners and the opinions of the 
time, and the last fill up tlio historj of which ev'cnts are only 
the skeleton 

"To account for his frequent use of dialogue, and his dramatic 
effect of narrative, we must remember tlie tribunal to whleli the 
work of Herodotus was subjected Every author, unconsciously 
to himself, consults the tastes of tliose he addresses No small 
coterie of scholars, no scrupulous and critical inquiries, made 
the ordeal lleroilntiiH underwent His Lhronicles wore not dis- 
sertatioiis to be coldly poiiilered over, and sceptically conned, 
they were read aloud at solemn festivals to listening thousands , 
they were to arre^ the curiosity— to amuse the impatience — to 
stir the wonder of a livelj and motley crowd. Thus the his- 
torian natural!} imbibed the spirit of the tale-teller and ho nas 
driven to eiiilMllisii liih Iiistoi} with the romuiilii U-gend— the 
awful su|>er<<titioii — ilie gossip aiii cdote — wine li yet rliarocterisc 
tlic stories of llic popular and oral tirlluiiist. In tlie bazaars of the 
Muskulmaii, or on tlie sca-sauds of ttirily still it has been 
lightl} said, tliat a jiidieious reader is nut easily led astray by 
Herodotus in iiiipoi taut partleui.irs Ills dcsmptions of localities, 
of manners, and ut customs, are singularly correct , and modern 
travellers can yet tivce the vestiges of Ins fidelity. As tlic his- 
torian, thereiure, was iii some mcsicnrc an orator, so lus skill 
was to be manliest iii the arts vvlurli keep alive tbc attention of 
nil audience Hence Herodotus Luntiuunlly amis at the piL- 
turcsqiie, he gives uvthe veiy words of his actors, and narrates 
till v(‘( rets of impcni Uablt jialaceii, with as much simplicity and 
earnestness, ns il lit had been placed behind tho arras " 

Our Ijtnita wilkonly allow of the following extract, 
from a very iiuourute nnd spirited translation of some 
of the *' Tragedies of .dischylas and Sophocles.*' Id 
the account of the *' Agamemnon,*’ there is the fol- 
lowing lyiical passage of thr answer of Clytcmnestra to 
the Chorus, who iletuandril what message conveyed 
tbc intelligence of the capture of Troy. 

“A gle.im— a glcnin— from Jila's height, 

Ry the Firo-god scut, it c.-imv , 

From watih to watch U leapcil that light, 

As a rider rude the flame ' 

It shot through tlic Startled sky, 

And the torch of that blazing glory 
Old Lc-mnufc caught on high, 

,, Oil Its lioir prinnuiitory , 

And scut It oil, tlic Joruncl aign. 

To Athos, Mount of Jove divine. 

Wildly tlie while, it rose from the isle, 

So that the might of the journeying sight 
Skimmed ovei tlic back of Hu- gleaming brine! 

Farther nnd fartiier speeds it on, 

TUI the watdi tliat ktep Mnclstas' steep— 

See It burst, like a blazing sun ' 

I>otli Macihtas sleep 
On liiv tower-clad steep? 

No' rapid and red doth the wild-fire sweep; 
it flaslies afar, on the wayward stream 
Of tlic wild Eunpus, the rushing beam! 

It rouses the light on Mcssapioii'a height. 

And tliry feed its hrcatli with its withered heath. 

Rut It may not stay 1 
And .iw ay— away— 

It houiius Jit its freshening might. 

Silent nnd soon, 

Like a broadened moon, 

It passes 111 siieen, Asopua green. 

And Imrsts on Citbccron grey] 

The warder wakes to the signal rays. 

And It swoiqis ftom the hill with a broader blase. 

On— on the fiery Glory rode — 

Thy lonely lake, Gorybpes, glowed— 

To Megara's mount it came, 

They feed It again. 

And It streams amain — 

A giant beard iff Flame ! 

Tlie headland tliflli that darkly down 
O’er tlic Sureiiie waters frown. 

Are passed with the swift one's lurid stride, 

And the huge rock glares on the glaring tMei 
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With mtohtter manh and fiercer power • 

It galaea Arachne’s neighbouring tower— 

Thence on our Arglve roof its crest it won, 
or Ida's fire the long descended Son I 
Bright Harbinger of glory and of Joy ! 

So first and last with equal lionour crowned, • 

In solemn feasts the race-torch circles round 
And these, my heralds! this my sion or pkacb, 

Lo I Willie we breathe, the victor-lords of Greece, 
Stalk in stern tumult through the lialls of Troy'” 


In that beautiful tragedy of Sophocles, the (Edi- 
pns at ColonoB,^* we meet with the following lyrioal 
passage, that Sophocles is said to have read to his 
judges, before whom he was accused of dotage. It is 
a beautiful description of “ the white Colonos.^' 


Where e\er and ay«, through the greenest vale, 
ish the wailing notes of the luglitiugale, 

From her home, where the dark-hued Ivy weaves. 
With the grove of the god, a night of leaves . 

And the vines blossom out from the lonely glade, 

And the suns of the summer arc dim in the shade. 
And the storms of the winter have never a brocse, 
lliat ean shiver a leaf from the charmed trees. 

For there, O ever there, 

With that fair mountain throng. 

Who his sweet nurses were, * 

Wild Bacchus holds his court, the conscious woods 
among I 

Daintily, ever there. 

Crown of tlic mighty goddesses of old, 

Clustering Narclssuy with liis glorious hues, 

Springs from his bath of lieavoii's delicious den s. 

And the gay crocus slieds his rays oi gold. 

And wandering there for ever, 

! fountains aie at play, 

And “ . 

From tlicir sweet urns, day by day. 

The river knows no death , 

Adonn the vale tlic lapsing waters glide, 

And the pure ram of that pellucid tide 
Calls tlie riiie hcauty Irom the heart of earth, 
'U'liUe by the hanks the Muses' clionil train 
Arc daily heard— and there. Love checks her golden 
rein " 


It is much to be regretted that this work cannot be 
considered as a complete one in any respect ; and, m 
committing the error of throwing the most powerM 
points of historic detail and narrative over the two eras 
wiUch witnessed the rise and fall of the Athenian people 


only, the autihor has omitted almost every point, ex- 
cepting the bare mention of tlie events which followed 
the genesis of the one, and prophesied Che exode 
of the other. The terminating points of the chain may 
be pf pure gold, though mUed withal with much alloy; 
the connecting links ate of die baser and more impure 
i metal of iron. When th^ first glorious gleam of historic 
erudition and narrative shone down upon the author's 
mental vision, he woke beneath the bMutiful and sted- 
fast innuence of its light ; but its early brightness soon 
wavered ; the flame gre^ lesS intense, till it almost 
faded ere it sent up py^e-like its early brightness 
again, ere it died away into the shadowy darkness of 
obbvion. Our readers will be prepared for our assor- 
I tion, that this very rise and fall m those peculiar 
points, in which all recorded historia excellence con- 
sista, senders the work a very unequal oue iu the im- 
pression whitih it conveys to the reader’s mind as he 
peruses it. All historical narrative, we presume, must 
have its peculiar political bias ; of this, however, it is 
not our purpose or our place here to speak ; we Isava 
that task to those of our contemporaries whose business 
it more appropriately is than ours. 

Although lu these volumes Mr. Bulwer has made 
some very apposite and beatftiful remarks upon the 
literature, religion, and philosophy of the Athenian 
]>euple, yet if we are to trust the preface we are to have 
two volumes more, especially devoted to the discussion 
of the Athenian hterature and philosophy ; a ground 
which we should suppose Mr. Bulwer would occupy 
with more deserved credit to himself. As an historic 
narrative, in the stiict sense of that word, we consider 
this woik to be a failure. It is oue thing to graft 
an imaginative tale, like “llienzi,” on a chaiij of 
events, which in themselves embody much that is 
highly chivalrous and romantic, and another thing to 
give to a long hnk of historical record that high fresh- 
ness and national characteristic which should ever be 
present in all history. If this work do nut detract 
from what wc suppose we must term the “ fair fame " 
of Mr. Bulwer, we should be very scrupulous in 
asserting that it will add aught to it. 


SERENADE. 


“Wakb, love, wake I ” for June’s sweet morning 
blushes, 

Aurora’s tints are mantling to the view ; 

The sun, with joy, the scenes of nature flushes , 

Oh I wake, while gently foils the early dew. 

Hark ! above the revel birds are singmg, 

The skylark from his downy couch up-spriugs, 
Marlow, June 5th, 1837. 


Flowers their balmy odours now are flinging, 

Woo’d by the pressure of a xephyr’s wuigs. 

” W’akc, love, wake I ” Oh! meet the breath of morn^ 

Come pace along with me the meadows gay. 

The virgin buds of flowers, thy brows adoring, 

Shall wafl an lucensc to {he god of day.* 

T. S. 


NOTES OF TRAVELLERS. 


PALBSTtHX.-~lnthe Harleian Miscellany there is the 
narrative of an English pilgrim who visited the Holy 
Land m the year 1660. The title of this singular work 
is, **A»Tnu and Strange Ducourae qfihe Tremelt qf 
Two Snfflioh PUgrtnu, what admirable aendetUo befell 
them in thnr journey towarde Jerusalem, ^'c., written 
by Henry Timberlake. He gives the following pious 
reasons for the existing sterility he witnessed, in com- 
parison With its ancient productiv|ne8B :— ** My opinion 
18 , that when it was fruitful, and a land that flowed 
with milk and honey, iu those days God blessed it, 
and that as then they followed his commandments ; but 
now uhabited by infidels, who profane the 


name of Christ, and live in all filthy and beastly manner, 
God curseth it, and so it is made barren ; for it is so 
barren that 1 could get no bread when I ratfle intb it. 
One night, as 1 lodged short of Jerusalem, at a place 
called, in the Arabian tongue, Cuda Cbenaleb, 1 sent 
out my Moor to a house not far from the place where 
we had pitched our tents, to get some bread, and he 
brought me word that there was no bread there to he 
had, and that the man of that house did never eat 
bread in all his life, but only dried dates, nor any of 
his household ; whereby you may partly perceive the 
barrenness of the country at this day; only, as 1 sup- 
pose, by the cune of God that lyeth upon the same; 
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for ihoy tue the Bin of Sodom and Gomorrah very 
much in that country, whereby the poob ChriatianB who 
inhabit therein are glad to marry their danightera at 
twelve yean of age unto ChristianBS And to conclude 
there Ib not that Bin in the world, bnt it ie need there 
among those InfidelB that now inhabit therein, and yet 
it is called, Terra Sancta, and,^in the Aiabian tongue, 
Cuthea, which is the Holy Land,.bearti|g the name 
only, and no more, for all holineBB ia elean bajaished 
from thence bythoae thieves, filthy Tuvka^and iafidela, 
that mhabit the same. Having my ' certificate sealed 
by the guar^n, and a letter delivered unto me, to 
show that f had washed myself in the river Jordan I 
departed from Jerusalem.” * 

Firk Fliks. — In Jamaica, at some seasons of the 
year, the fire-flifs are seen in the evening in great 
abundance. 'When they settle on the ground, the bull- 
frog greedily devours them, which Beems to have given 
origin to a curious, though very cruel, method of de- 
stroying these animals': — ^ifi red-hot pieces of charcoal 
be l&rown towards them in the dusk of the evening, 
they leap at them, and hastily swallow them mis- 
taking them for fire-flies, and are burnt to death. — 
JDaru/in. • 

‘‘ Inhabitants ovthbVrrob Islands. — T hey have 
one method of dividing time peculiar to themselves: 
they reckon the day and night by eight aiier of three 
hours each ; the SAriers again are reduced into halves, 
and are named according to the point of the compass 
where the sun is at the time ; for example, east-north- 
east IB half-past four in the morning ; east is su ; 
east-south-east, half-past seven. — Denertp- 
/ton. 

Lapland. — ^I n Lapland, during the summer, a bed 
of moss is as much prized as a heather-bed by the 
Highlanders of Scotland. The Laplanders also emfiloy 
it as a substitute for bed-clothes in tlie cradles of their 
infants. In some places in England, where the 
Pofytriehum commune gro#8 luxuriantly, it is made 
into brooms. Mosses have also, to a trifling extent, 
been used in dyeing, and in former days great medical 
virtues were attnbuted to them. 

SiNC^LAR EfkrOts OF CoLD. — Tlic following cir- 
cumstance will serve to illustrate the absolute necessity 
of exercise during the exposure of the body to extreme 
cold. Dr. Solander, Sir Joseph Banks, and others, 
durmg their botanical excursions on the heights of 
Terra del Fuego, were exposed to extreme cold. Dr. ^ 
Solander, who had more than once crossed the moun- { 
tains which divide Sweden and Norway, well knew 
that extreme cold produces a torpor and sleephiesb 
almost irresistible ; he therefore conjured them to keep 
always in motion, whatever pain it might cost them, , 
and whatever relief they might be promised by an 
inclination to sleep. ” Whoever sits down will sleep,” 
says he, ” and whoever sleeps will wake no more.” 
Thus, at once admonished and alarmed, they set for- 
ward ; but white they were still upon the naked rock, 
and before they had got among the bushes, the cold 
was BO intense as to produce the effects which had been 
most drtaded. Dr, Solander was the first who found 
the inclination — ogamst which he had warned others — 
irresistible, and ipsisted upon being suffered to he* 
down. Mr. Banks (afterwards Sir Joseph Banks) 
entreated and remonstrated in vain ; down he lay upon 
the nrounti, which was covered with snow ; it was with 
difficulty that his fneud could keep him from sleeping. 

* One of his black servants began to linger, having suf- , 
fered from the cold in the same manner as the doctor. 
Partly by persuasion, and partly by force, the party , 
made them gi^forward. Soon, however, they declared I 


they would, go no farther. Mr. Banks had recourse 
again to entreaty and expostulation, but these pro- 
duced no eflbct, when the black was told, that if he 
did not go on he would shortly be frozen to death, he 
anawefed, ” that he desired nothing so much as to lie 
down and die.** The Doctor did not explicitly re- 
notnnee hii life ; he said he would go on, but that he 
must first take some ” sleep,*' though he had befSore 
told the company, ” to sleep was to perish. ” They 
both shortly fell into a profound sleep : and after five 
minutes, Sir Joseph Banks happily succeeded in wak- 
ing l)r. Solander, who had almost lost the use of his 
limbs, and the muscles were so shrank, that bis shoes 
f«U from bis feet ; but every attempt to relieve the 
unfortunate black proved unsuccussfol. 

An Electric Eel. — ^The governor at New Am- 
sterdam has a large electric eel, which he has kept for 
several years in a tub made for that purpose, placed 
under a small shed near td' the house. This fish pos- 
sesses strong electrical powers, and often causes scenes 
of diversion among the soldiers and saUors, who are 
struck With astonishment at its qualities, and believe 
It to be in league with some evil spirit. Two sailors, 
wholly unacquainted with the properties of the animal, 
were one day told to fetch an eel which was lying in a 
tub in the yard, and give it to the cook to dress for 
dinner. It is a strong fish, of seven or eight pounds 
weight, aud gives a severe shock on being touched, 
particularly if at all irritated or enraged. The sailors 
had no sooner reached the shed than one of them 
plunged his hand to the bottom of the tub to seize the 
eel, when he received a blow which benumbed his 
whole arm. 'Without knowing what it was, he started 
from the tub, shaking his fingers, and bolding his elbow 
with his other hand, crying out, *' I say, Jack, what a 
thump he fetched me with his tail I” His messmate, 
laugWg at ” such a foolish notion,” next put down 
his hand to reach out the eel, but re(*eiviiig a similar 
shock, he snapped his fingers bkewise, aud ran off, 
crying out, ” Why, he did give you a thump I lie’s 
a fighting fellow ; he has fetched me a broadside too. 
Let’s both have a haul at him together, Jack, then we 
shall board his slippery carcase, spite of his rudder.** 
Accordingly they both plunged their haiidl into the 
tub, and seized the fish by a full grasp round the body. 
This was rougher treatment than he commonly expe- 
rienced ; and he returned it with a most violent shock, 
which soon caused them to quit their hold. For a 
moment they stood aghast, then rubbing their arms, 
holding tlieir elbows, and shaking their fingers, they 
capered about with pain and amazement, swearing that 
their arms were broken, aud that it was the evil spirit 
in the tub, in the shape of an eel. They now per- 
ceived that It was not a simple blow of the tail which 
they bad felt before ; nor could they be prevailed upon 
to try again to take out the fish, but stole away, rub- 
bing their elbows, and abusing ” the trick about the 
cook and the eel.*' 

The form of this fish is not so round as that of the com- 
mon eel ; the head is flatter, as is likewise the tail, and 
Inurh broader ; the sides arc less convex and deeper ; 
the back is wide, and the body tapers down somewhat 
abruptly, terminating at the belly in a thin membrane, 
forming a kind of fin. The shock communicated is 
sometimes very powerful, and precisely resembles that 
from the electrical machine, and foay be received both 
from contact and by means of conductors. TJiiis fish 
ODcc gave me a severe blow from touching it in the 
water with the end of a polished ramrod. — Ptnekard'e 
Noieg on the Wat India, 
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SELF EDUCATION. 

. CHAP^BE 11. 


What method, then, do y6u recommend? We 
will explain ourselves. Of systems of mental 
philosophy we are utterly cured : we disbelieve 
them all. and yet think that most of them con- 
tain something good, and have, like all other 
evils, done some good to the ^orld ; for the de- 
monstration of foll^ is as necessary to our wi»> 
dom and happiness, as the proof of truth. We 
consider that the unity of the mind has been 
overlooked, and that it has led to a barbarous 
nomenclature, which, hdwever philosophical, is 
as likely to mislead as if we should apply fifty 
different names to any simple thing which we 
would teach our child. The cultomory (jjfTects 
of these philosophies would lead to the im- 
pression that the mind is a kind of house of 
manifold compartments; of which one is devoted' 
to judgment, another to fancy, a third to will, 
a fourth to consciousness, a fifth to attention, 
a sixth to memory, and so forth ; — an improve- 
ment on the Saxon Nifileim: or the mind is* 
often described as if it were a machine, of which 
one part is to roll, another to strike, a third to 
shape, &c. : all this must mislead except very 
cautiously employed, and we shall endeavour to 
avoid the error which we condemn. 

THE THINKING POWER. 

The mind thinks, whether by an effort in 
winch a part only or all its powers (if there be 
any division) is engaged, we do not know. The 
power of thinking, like all other powers, depends 
for its growth on proper exercise, and tlie want 
of that exercise will either limit the development 
of the power, or bring it into a state of use- 
lessness. We recommend, tlicn, some well-w^tten 
treatise, (not on mathematics, however, at first,) 
as “ Campbell’s Treatise on Miracles “ Moses 
Lowman’s Demonstration;” “ Para’s work on 
Testimony “ Chillingworth’s Keligion of Pib- 
testants.” “ Justin Martyr’s Apology;” " Er- 
skine on Internal Evidence;” “ Butler’s Ana- 
logy ** Foster’s Essays " Beattie on Truth 
“ Burke on the French Revolution,” with ** Paine’s 
Answer ;” “ Claude on the Reformation “ Sir T, 
Browne’s Um Burial ;” “the works of Ganganelli 
“ Bishop Horsley’s Sermons,” &c. &c. We have 
mentioned these works, because they are speci- 
mens of different ptyles on different subjects, but 
the piece, to be attractive, must depend on the 
taste^f the reader. Let every word and sentence 
be thoroughly understood, the connexion of them' 
perceived, the dependence examined, the proofs 
compared with the objections, the condlusions 
weighed, and the premises rfviewed. The piece 
selected should not exceed four moderate pages, 
(more or less, however, according to the reader’s 
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conveniei^ce.) and not be stiiSi^d ^Ve two hours 
at once, 'Let tbiejchrej^l cisoding o^f' tkis be re- 
peated six times; this* will serve both for an 
effort^ol tkmghtt memory t 
when committed to memory, x|^er it is tho- 
roughly understood, tlie student write down in 
clear and bri^, hut different language, every 
idea contained in the piece, it may also serve 
for a most beneficial exercise <n composition. 
T1ien*let its grammar be examined word byword, 
every declination parsed, and the rule to every 
example be perfectly understood. Let another 
pioce be then selected and dealt with iu • si- 
nftlar manner, and the res'ult would confer, if 
this habit were^ rigidly and conscientiously pur- 
sued for 16 or 20 montlife, a greater benefit for 
life on the student, than a bursarship in Scotland, 
or a scholarship in Cambridge, for ten times that 
period, spent in the usual method of students 
and learners. 

THE IMAGINATION 

Is a.x much a primary element of mind as the 
preceding, and it varies as much in the degrees 
of its ori^nal gift and subsequent improvement.* 

For the original peculiarities of mind we can 
seldom account, but we have the happiness of 
being able to modify tllem by a judicious use 
of stimulating or opiatising disciplintt. Is our 
reader, of fancy too, active? We advise him to 
write down all his thoughts that he tlijnks the 
best, and then compare them with such of the 
best passages in .Shakspeare, Milton, Bums, 
Spenser, or Cowper, as bear on the same subject ; 
and make them undergo review, us we recom- 
mended in flic previous parEgraph. This often 
repeated, W'e are sure will cure the riot of re- 
bellious images ; but it may chill their beautiful 
parent, the fancy: this we deprecate, and we^ 
warn our young readers against such a self- 
maiming of the mind, under pretence of making • 
it intellectual. Does our reader complain of 
uninventive and general torpor of>this power of 
the mind? We then advise two courses: first, 
io force his mind into a study of the beauties of 
natural history. Strange remedy! M&rvellous 
disease 1 To force mind to take an interest in 
this world of panoramic life,* every individual 
being of which might instruct an angel, and has 
a special lesson* for man, which he* scorns to 
learn, preferring mathematics to landscape, and 
logarithms to the birds of paradisel If this be 
impracticable, which, howeveii^ we do not the 
less recommend because it may bq the antipode 

* Sve » work on thb »ii1iject, recently puIiliBbcd by 
Robert Bayley, F. 8. A., entitled “ Nature couudered aa a 
Revelation,” pp. 260. 
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employment to wliat would be selected by taste, 
we 'tben advise that descriptions of natural 
object* should be read and c^pared with the 
things ^ewsehest and for home subjects, we 
recommend Cowley, Bloomfield, Bums, Cowper, 
Ramsay, Wordsworth, And Crttbbe; and for 
foreign sulyeets, the tfaveitert ; the student ever 
remembering our advice under the article ^ think- 
ing power.** Ibis will nevet make him a Cow- 
per, or a Bums, fbr pasta naseftur is eternally 
true, but it will give him a taste for naturtd 
objects, whicb is one of thh primitive elements 
of mental Wealth, and will quicken the powers 
of comparison 'and the susceptibilities of beauty. 

MEMOBT AND ATTENTION 

'Am dependent'on the state of the taste qud 
the affections, whldh are the true, indeed,' the 
only securities for a high possesdon of memorial 
hal^. For proof of* our assertion, we only beg 
the reader to examine Whether the things whieh 
he best remembers are not those which hp most 
heartily loves or fears f and whether it is diffcUlt 
to secure for such objects the exercise of at- 
tention? It may not be unimportant to our 
object, if we should succeed in impressing these 
facts relative to memory and attention on our 
yodthfhl readers. We hear on all ffide's com- 
plaints of the treacherous memory and the Vo- 
latile attention j hence the intellectual nostrums 
for the cum of these njjental epidemics ; mnemo- 
hical syi^ems to keep the recolfection, while 
tkney uses every art, by the mixture of amuse- 
ment with instruction, to secure the attention 
of mitititudes, whom neither the consequence 
Uor the nature of a subject would charm. We 
repeat. It will both rtiow tRe importance of our 
subsequent remarks on moral education, and 
afford a clue to the self instructors, if we re- 
member this fact thoroughly, that the vigour 
of the memory and attention mdnly depends on 
the nature of the stores whicb are collected, or 
the objects studied. Ihe artist neither feels 
the languor of the attentive po^er, nor the irre- 
gular memoiy when employed about his favourite 
model. The most charmless dates and decisions 
are as fblthkilly rememb«’ed by the aspirant 
lawyer, as objects of beauty by the poet, or as 
affronta by the revengeful. Things, which it 
were almost derirable to forget. If not imprac- 
ticable to remember, are among the most com- 
mon-place treasures of the atitiquaiy, while the 
covetous never forget the fractions of compound 
interest, nor the frivolous, fiutteringjfbfAibntst the 
wave of a handkerchief, or the curve of an arm. 
Xet the young man then get his toiri into love 
With knowledge, Study its power, and solace Us 
hcauty and charms, and gone for ever will he 
the disease of infidelity from his attention and 
memory. Love has from tiie cneation had the 
tutelage of these two powers, «nd If he rihwet, 
they either rise to the tops of the mountain, and 


dare the storm at home, or sink to any degree 
without feeling themselves abased. 

Now all this work is evidently personal and 
must be setr<accomplished. The assistance re- 
[«quired from others is, after all, little, soon given, 
and soon exhausted : though we are aware tliat 
most men rather glory in having sat at the feet 
of some Gamaliel, or served under some edu- 
cationalTheudas ; that they have matriculated in 
some college, or sauntered tiuough the classic 
halls of some ancient university, than that the 
Inainspring of their mind was clastic enough 
to force them into self-expansion, or that they 
carried on the noble work of self-education in 
their own hearts in spite of the clamours of ne- 
cessity, of the oaten fiake, or the patched gar- 
ment, the jeers of companions, or the pity of 
mistaken friends. But how much more credit- 
able to be conscious of having worked unaided 
to such a consummation, than to divide the 
honour with Playfair or Smith ; of having mas- 
tered opposition which others thought impossi- 
bility, and out of a mere passion for knowledge 
and self-culture, suffered nothing to divert our 
purpose, damp our ardour, or to dispirit our hope? 
Now it is one of the great laws of our being, 
that the most valuable services must be per- 
formed for ourselves. The oculist may mount 
the eye with ghisses and telescopes, and ntter 
his soundtog discourse of optical laws, but the 
dullest eye must exert itself to give effit acy to 
his aids. Tiie cook racks her little brain for 
the most whimsical modes of preparing food, but 
what wretch is so pampered witit ser^’ants as to 
desire another to eat for him? The piiysieian 
counts the pulse, or measures the swell of the 
chest, but he cannot make the one strike nor the 
other heave. And one may supply books, an- 
other diagrams, a third instruments, but after all, 
this is only doing the slave’s oftoe ; for who but 
the mind itself can proceed further? Who can 
do for his friend the acts of thinking, comparing, 
or recollecting? Who but himself can foel the 
motive or form the taste, whet the intellectual 
weapon to an edge invisibly keen, or trim toe 
fancy’s wing, whose feathers are of *' purple and 
yellow geld?*’ Who is to range the ideas in 
tdace, or to make the mind not only refieet on 
external objects, but often to introvert its eye on 
Itself? Who is to form the resolutions and mo- 
dify or increase toe adequate impulse? Wlio? 
Not universities nor titM professors; least of 
aQ that class of teachers whose representative wc 
often see in an upright little personage, etrutthig 
in pedant airs, and gRmmering his hazy way 
through pedagogical gtaases. too poor to cast off 
ids seon^ avocation, and too idle to fen into 
the & opening at toe phnigb^Ai], or in toe me- 
chai^ shop, which nature evidently intended 
for him. Not he,' nor toe mere w o rs hi p p ers of 
Homer and Horace, fisefaines and Escliyltts, 
(wemeitn ye no wrong, rtnides of the mighty dead I 
to vtoom we are muA ta fe tolcd ,) nor the ma- 
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thematical madman, who imagines all knoyvledge 
to be contained in curves and parallelograms, ir 
cubes and squares, in angles and segments : but 
he who deiures to foe well-educated must under- 
take the greatest part of the labour (it is labour 
too) for himself. For he is always present with 
his mind, sees it at its sports and in its graver 
moods, watches what effects are produced by 
the tempest and spring, the beauty an^ winter, 
the revolutions of a kingdom, or the laugh 
of a friend, the fall of a leaf, or the general 
motion of the universe. And certainly he alon# 
can properly adjusf the educational discipline. 
Who is conscious of its favourite aims and hopes, 
Its weakest and its strongest sides, its guilt and 
fear, before what Delilahthis mind falls prostrate, 
or under what influence it ascends? And who 
like ourselves will feel the reward of success, or 
the shame of defeat ; is so interested in the 
quality of our opinions, or in the extent of their 
operation? Now who can possess such acquaint- 
ance w'ith the heart but its owner, and on that 
account alone, who can pretend to effect such a 
series of internal changes in the character, as self- 
education implies, blit ourselves? Who could 
have undertaken, with this view, John Milton, 
one of the finest specimens of self-education, 
wlio lived at a time when uniformity of thinking, 
on all subjects, was considered more attainable 
and beneficial than it will ever be again, at least, 
till the whimsical era of sidereal revolution has, 
like the ass in the mill, brought the universe 
round to the same spot in the circle of being ? 
In religion, science, and politics, the fashion of 
tliinkiiig was then settled, both by the laws of 
the state, and by the customs of society ; and to 
infract those laws was to slip the pack of hungry 
dogs, which ever bay at the heels of fashion, on 
the witless transgressor. In the former part of 
the life of Milton the ecclesiastical harness was 
still tight on the national limbs, and the pupal 
Colossus still bestrode the ways of knowledge, 
bearing on its foot the impudent »e plus ultra^ 
painted in letters of fire and blood. Milton 
emerged from his study, where he had been 
working his way clown through the light but 
troublesome strata of prejudice, antiquity, and 
tradition, to the foundations of truth ; in other 
words, self-educating his mind : and poured into 
the British ears such successions of stately elo- 
quence, and original appeal, as left even the 
soarings of the “ Paradise Lost” to feel their 
shadow. Or who could have educated Francis 
Bacon, who, when the long worshipped name 
of Aristotle shed a sickly light over the mental 
worldr of which it had been for nearly twenty 
centuries the ascendant planet, during which, 
through his three false systems of morals, logic, 
and physics, Aristotle had exercised a des|toti8m 
as unnatural as his of Russia; for all questions 
were submitted to the noisy claptrap of syllo- 
gisms, and taste for svetaphysical abstractions 


had diverted men’s thoughts from the solid to the 
airy, from the actual to the possible at this time 
Bacon, perceiving that such a state of literary feu- 
dalism was the Thule'* to improvement, 

published his “ Restauration of the Sciences ” and 
his Novum On/anion, which uftimately blew to the 
regions of fable the Aristotelian phantasmagoria, 
of which we now seldom hear the mention, ex- 
cept ik enumeration of antiquities and venerated 
shadows, or as one of the items in the tabula 
naufragii. Nor did *Bacon with savage and 
selfish joy dance anaong the ruins of old systems 
which he had destroyed, but he set about teach- 
ing the human mind the discarded use of itself, 
and proceeded to clear out the old highroads of 
truth by patient, fearless, and persevering labour, 
and thus conferred a greater blessing on posterity, 
than they who have, in our own days, dugwout 
thhse ancient cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii 
from the cinde%mountains with which their un- 
courtly neighbour Vesuvius had sepulchred them. 
And have we not a still finer instance of self- 
education in Benjamin Franklin, who was a 
kind of god&ther to electricity when it was a 
science of guesses and hopes, — when, bubble 
like, it was merely gay with the prism of imaginar 
lion’s hues, and, like other bright bubbles, in 
danger of destroying, and being destroyed ? — For 
he made the lightning itseif to do its share iivthe 
demonstration, (for genius has a soldier's courage,) 
which if it had failed would have cost him his 
life. Nor was this all ; for having risen from tlie 
daubery of a printer’s shop to the honour of 
science, he tiien assumed the ambassador’s dig- 
nity, and by his prescient wisdom, and his cool 
intrepidation, he contributed much to the^settle- 
ment of the American Empire on that level of 
fnendship which it has ever since sustained with 
the leading courts of Europe, One still more 
striking instance of self-educated men is all we will 
here allude td, and it is the case of Christopher 
Colon, or Columbus. He was a common weather- 
worn sailor for a great part of his life, and the 
lea and stars, with their consequent phenomena, , 
had been his principal books, and his instructors 
experience and necessity. But he eafiy adopted * 
the opinion that the earth is globular, and he 
studied, with reference to that quesfion, the tides, 
the winds, the weeds that lodged on the beach, 
the occasional pieces of bark, wood, or rag, that 
floated past him, as he sat unconsciously plying 
with his oar on the side of hjs boat : in short, 
whatever his susceptible genius could turn into a 
proof or probability of his favourite scheme, /ind 
after havinjg nursed his thoughts till he felt some- 
thing like what Virgil describes of his wasting 
day — 

“ Etjam summa proed villarum rultaka /umaHt, 

Afajoresi/ue oaduut altit de montibua umbra" 

to be true of his life ; having been branded as a 
iieretic and a fool, suffered the jeers of his equals 
2 o 2 
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and the contempt of his superiora, through in- 
credible perseverance he obtainod a meagre, 
supply of ships and men to explore the westward 
on the Atlantic. Thus went forth this undaunted 
man, and for the first time, perhaps, that the 
human form had siiadowed the middle waves of 
that ocean since the delifge ; and though his 
men mutinied often, and murmured always, pro- 
testing that there could be no possible return, 
and hunger and disease,^ and **hope deferred” 


assmle^ the heart of Columbus, who from exces- 
sive watching was almost obliged to prop open 
his sleep-courting eye-lids,— he, at last, leaped 
from his seat ! He saw the land! His genius was 
substantively right ; his enemies were defeated ; 
he was immortal, rewarded, and overcome ; — but 
he did not foresee in the new world the extent 
of his triumph, nor hear, as we do, his name rise 
on a thpusand songs, or given to ten thousand 
children. 


THE ACORN. 

AK APOLOGUE. 


'VJhov Wist a bauble once;— a cup and ball, 

'Which babea might play with ; — 

Time was when, settling on thy leaf^ fly 
Could shake thee to th»i'Ooti*^nd time has been, 

When tempests could not.” 

Cowper’s ** Yardley Oak.” 

A HIGH wind shook the last acom from an 
old Oak. In the following night, the tree itself 
was thrown down by the tempest. It had lived 
through five centuries ; but thougii in that period 
it had produced millions of acorns, they had all 
beellt devoured by swine, or perished where they 
fell. Yet there was a prophecy, nearly coevid 
with the deluge, iu the family, that from the 
fhiit of this Oak there should spring a mighty 
forest. Age after age the venerable tree, de- 
clining in strength, and decaying from the core, 
till the shell of the trunk, and a stunted branch 
bearing six leaves and a single acorn, were all 
the insignia of its ancient honours; age after 
age the venerable tree looked anxiously for tokens 
of the fulfilment of this prediction, in the growth 
of some sapling from one of its acorn.s. ** Hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick ; 'but when the 
desire cometh, it is a tree of life” The old 
Oak knew this ; and to the last moment of its 
existence believing that He who had promised 
could not fail to perform, it priiyed, even as it 
lay prostrrfi.e on the ground, that its orphan off- 
spring, the sole survivor of its stock, might in 
due time be^ quickened, shoot up, and become 
thyMparent of a great family. While it was pray- 
ing, the sap ceased to circulate through its rigid 
veins, ^nd the old Oak died, lamented by all 
the trees of the field. A hoary-headed man, 
who appeared as far stricken in years as the tree 
itself, though but an infant in comparison with 
it, removed the relics, and built an hermitage of 
them in a solitary corner of his grounds, whither 
he was wont to retire for devotion, and where 
he was at length found dead, in the attitude of 
prayer, with the expression of hope full of im- 
mortality on his eoantenance. 

The solitary Aoom had fallen into the de- 
serted nest of a field-mouse, and the gigantic 


I trunk of its progenitor, descending close by, 
crushed the turf over its head, and buried it 
alive. In darkness, alone, and immoveably 
wedged, the poor Acom gave itself over for lost 
and yet it could not but remember how merrily 
it had lived on the little bough that nourished it, 
dancing in the breeze, drinking the dew, enjoying 
the light : it could not but remember the radiance 
of the sun, the beauty of the moon, tlie mul- 
titude of the stars, the verdure of the earth, the 
diversity of hill and dale, the river rolling at the 
root of its aged sire ; it could not but remember 
the sounds of winds, and birds, and waters, the 
motions and colours of the clouds, the forms, 
voices, and actions of men and animals, which 
it had remarked during its nonage above; it 
could not but remember these, and remember 
them with regret, — regret, acuminated to despair, 
in the apprehension that soon it must cease to 
hear, and see, and feel for ever. 

While the -Acorn lay thus ruminating on its 
helplessness, insignificance, and misery, it heard, 
or thought it heard, a voice from heaven saying 
to it,*‘jP^rf«cc on Oak!” — ** Produce an Oak!” 
repeated the Acom to itself ; ** that’s impossible ; 
no, it is not impossible; with God nothing is 
Impossible ; and if he commands me, I can do it, 
and 1 will do it.” The Acom had well learnt 
this lesson of faith from its parent, tliat the Ruler 
of the universe always ^ves power to his crea- 
tures to do what he requires of them. 

Immediately through every nerve of its frame, 
it felt a spirit in motion ; and the germ between 
its double kernel, though small enough to pass 
through the eye of a needle, received a con- 
sciousness, that a whole tree — roots, bark, bole, 
branches, leaves, and future fruit — ^lay folded, 
with exquisite minuteness, in the fairy casket of 
its bulb. There was no self-delusion ^In the 
Acorn ; it had humbled itself, and it was about 
to be exalted. From that crisis, though the 
shell and the kernels began to waste away, the 
germ fed upon thbrn ; presently it swelled and 
put forth fibres which inrinuated themselves 
through the soil to secure a permanent foot-bold« 
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In spring there appeared above-ground h tiny 
shoot; which opened and presented 

two lobes protruding, pair'd oxact." ■ 

The new-sprung plant was lower than the 
blades of grass that rose in myriads around, 
and looked down contemptuously upon it as a 
stranger, whose shape was uncouth, an^ whose 
language they did not understand. 

Hours, days, weeks, months, passed swiftly 
away, and so did the grasses, but the offspring 
of the Acorn survived them all, and continued 
to grow till it became a sprig, with two full- 
formed leaves, and a bud between them, which 
tempted the bee and the butterfly to alight on 
their way, while the grasshopper chirped at its 
foot, or skipped over its head; nay, so vigor- 
ously did it push forth on the right and on the 
left, as well as upward, that the cowslip was 
compelled to hang its blossoms awry to make 
room for the sylvan intruder. Now year fol- 
lowed year, till the sprig became a sapling, and 
one generation of men died after another, while 
the sapling expanded into an oak, and the oak 
advanced through two centuries towards matu- 
rity. All this time the tree from the Acorn had 
preserved its innocence and its humility ; though 
rooted in the earth, it aspired towards heaven ; 
the nourishment which it drew from the soil, and 
the river, and the atmosphere, it received as the 
bounty of Providence, and it was thankful. 

Meanwhile, the occasional lightnings played 
harmlessly around its head, and the tempest that 
agitated it above, caused Us roots to strike 
deeper below. Thus flourished tlie Oak, the 
pndc and the admiration of the whole country. 
The birds roosted and sang amongst its branches. 
The cattle chewed the cud, and reposed under 
its shelter. The lambkins in April ran races 
round the mount which its roots had upheaved 
from the plain. Man approached it with ve- 
neration, and as he lifted up his eye at so mag- 
nificent a spectacle, he glanced beyond it to the 
sky, and thought, “ How much glory can the 
Creator confer on one of his inferior works ! 
How much of himself may be seen even in a 
truer 

But one thing was wanting to consummate 
its felicity ;---the Oak was barren ; not an acorn 
had ever glistened in a rough cup on the most 
luxuriant of its boughs, though their foliage 
spread thick and beautiful to the sun, and rustled 
musically in the breeze ; and though autumn in 
its turn brought a second spring of leaves, so 
delicately tinged, that they seemed to be the 
blossoms of the first. Now it came to pass, 
during a hard winter, that an old raven, driven 
by stress of weather from the sea-coast, and tra- 
velling far inland, alighted one clear cold morn- 
ing on the topmost twig of the Oak. Ttiough 
stripped of its summer-attire, the grace and me^ 
jesty of its form were the more striking in the 


fair proportions^ef its tall stem and naked branches, 
here and there tufted with brown clusters of 
j dry leaves, of which now one, then another, fell, 

“ slowly circling througli the waving air," 

to the ground, where thousands of their brethren 
lay strewn at the feet of their parent, in all stages 
of deciy ; some brilliantly bespangled with pearls 
of ice, and many so curiously pencilled with 
hoar-frost, that every '^ein was distinguishable. 
The raven, who was. thin of plumage, and iron- 
grey with years, looked as if he had seen better 
days, but would never see such again. Age and 
adver^ty ha^ soured his disposition, if ever it 
had been good, so that he could no longer 
behold happiness without envy, nor contemplate 
innocence without hankering to betray it;»for 
happiness he knew was inseparable from inno- 
cence, and rarel)(, if ever, associated with guilt. 
While he sat shivering i» the wind, that lifted 
up his ragged feathers with every breath, his 
iank sides were exposed to the chaffinches and 
red-brSasts that hopped on the lower boughs, 
peeping askance at the stranger, wondering 
whence he came, and thinking not a whit the 
less handsomely of themselves and their gay 
plumage in comparison with him. 

Now Ralph was a soothsayer, and man}» an 
evil omen had he exhibited to the poor fishermen 
on the coast where his haunt was ; soaring de- 
lighted in anticipation of the storm, and preying 
when it was over on the carcases of shipwrecked 
mariners. As he understood all languages that 
were spoken in the day of fable, he quickly 
entered into conversation with the Oak, lyprnied 
out its whole history, and was sagacious enough 
to discover, what the tree itself scarcely suspected, 
that innocent and happy as it was, secret anxiety 
had begun to corrode its heart, lest, notwith- 
standing its health, strength, and virtue, and 
notwithstanding the ancient prophecy, it might 
at length die without issue, there being little 
hope, after such an age of sterility, that it would 
yet become fruitful. 

The subtle raven caught his cue,* and by a 
train of sophistry, of which history has not fur- 
nished the particulars, he succeededfiu persuading 
the Oak, that it was such a favourite of Provi- 
dence, that the course of nature was suspended 
with respect to its destination, and it waS either 
governed by such a mysterious heavenly infiu- 
ence, or had within itself such an original power, 
that it could do or be whatever it pleased : t^hua, 
instead of propagating its species by acorns, it 
might continue to increase in bulk, in height, in 
breadth, in depth, in strength, in every thing, 
through an illimitable period to come, till the 
heavens were filled with its branches,* and the 
earth overcanopied with its verdure. 

The Oak listened unsuspectingly to the tempter, 
whose plausible insinuations soon perverted its 
simplicity, and it began indeed to think, that all 
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it was it had made itself, and it had only to go on | 
growing for ever, by its own volition, to become 
as great and os glorious as the, raven had prog- 
nosticated. If,” siud the poor dupe within 
itself, “ when I was an acorn 1 wrought myself 
out of the ground, and ha^'O since risen by my 
own choice to be the noblest tree in the universe, 
why should 1 rest here, and not go on to magnify 
my form, till my trunk towers above the clouds, 
and sustmiis in mid-beavcn a burthen of boughs 
more numerous and ample than the forests on a 
thousand bills ; thus in iny own person accom- 
plishing the aiicicnt prophecy, instead of dying, 
as my prcdece^ors have done, in the vain hope 
of leaving innumerable posterity ? ” 

Off flew the raven to the left hand, the mo- 
mev^ bis blandishment had prevailed, and the 
innocence of his victim had departed from H ; 
leaving it to the indulgence of proud imagina- 
tions, and to the sad consequenedb of its apostacy. 
Early in the succeeding spring, at the first motion 
of the sap from the root, when the noon-sun was 
warmly shining, the Oak heard the same voice 
from heaven, which once called it out of the 
kernel, saying now to it, Produce Acorns I ” — 
** Produce Acorns !” indignantly 4^ repeated 
I will produce Oaks! my slenderest twig shall be 
a ti^e as mighty and as ramified as 1 am myself 
at this hour.” Forthwith, as it fondly imagined, 
the vain boaster began to exert its native energies, 
and to strain through every fibre to enlarge its 
dimensions ; but its bulk remained the same os 
before ; it hod reached a standard which it never 
could exceed. Spring vanished, summer followed, 
and autumn found the Oak laden with — Acorns 1 
They were shaken to the ground ; the swine de- 
voured them; none took root. The Oak was 
mortified, and enraged, but not humbled. ** 1 
will do better,” it exclaimed, ** next year:” and 
yet it scarcely believed itself, fof there was a 
strange misgiving in its mind, which it durst not 
acknowledge, and feared to investigate. 

The next year came, and the next year went. 
What did the Oak ? In spite of itself it produced 
Acorns os^before, — but only to feed swine ; not a 
single one was quickened. Still it would have 
hardened itself in rebellion against its Maker, but 
during the first frosty night of the winter ensuing, 
it was awakened by a pang at the core, as if an 
arrow ihad glanced through it, and the wound 
had been instantly healed. An arrow had passed 
through it, but^ the wound was not healed ; it 
was the arrow of death, and though the anguish 
at that time was only momentary, disease, decay, 
and dissolution had seized upon its vitals, never 
to relinquish their prey till they had consumed 
it atom by atom. Tlie offender was roused to 
reflection ; it was convinced at once of its mor- 
tality and its guilt. Shame, remorse, and self- 
fdihorrence followed; the whole winter was a 
' season of humiliation ; till the Oak was contented 
' to be whatever its Creator had made it, and re- 


signed to suffer whatever his justice might here- 
after inflict. Tlie next spring had far advanced, 
but long storms and late frosts had retarded 
vegetation, when, with the appearance of the first 
swallow, hope revisited the heart of the penitent ; 
and a few weeks afterwards, while the nightingale 
was singing from a lowly bush at its foot, a 
third time the Oak heard the voice from heaven, 
more welcome than before, and sweeter than all 
the sounds in creation beside, saying, “ Produce 
a Forest ! ” — “ Thy will be done 1 * replied the 
fiumbled tree; and immediately it felt as if a 
curse had been taken away, and a blessing 
poured down upon its head. 

Ere long its buds unfolded into leaves, and in 
autumn its branches were bowed with the weight 
of fruit. Frequent and violent winds scattered 
the acorns abroad as they ripened, and heavy 
rains upon the adjacent hills, bringing down the 
soil upon them, or washing them into temporary 
channels, many remained buried during the win- 
ter , and ere the harvest of another autumn was 
ready to be shaken from the boughs of the parent 
tree, a nursery of its descendants was springing 
up in the neighbouring fields. Year after year 
the fruits of the oak were carried further, multi- 
plied thicker, and rose higher, over the face of 
the country, till, at tiie close of its third century, 
it stood in the heart of the most flourishing 
forest m the world, itself to the eye still in ful- 
ness of vigour and beauty, and unrivalled by tlie 
stateliest of its progeny, though the dcath-w'ouiid 
received a hundred years before was invisibly 
underiniiung its strength, and hollowing its trunk. 

About this time, the old raven, who still sur- 
vived, (and like the wandering Jew, it was said 
of him, that he could neither die nor rest,) re- 
turned to that place ; but his eye was so dim, 
and the scenery so changed, that he knew it not 
agabb till the Oak, amidst the forest of its sons, 
saluted him as he flew languidly over their heads. 
Ralph alighted on one of the arms of his old 
acquaintance, and silently hearkened to the 
sequel of its story; at the close of which he 
fluttered fur a moment on his perch, then utter* 
ing an ominous croak, fell headlong, and lay 
dead in the hollow of one of the protuberant 
roots of the tree, which he supposed had long 
ago been blasted by lightnings or mildew, fur 
exercising tlie presumption he had taught it. 

The Oak yet lived two hundred years; its 
offspring and their descendants to the fiftieth 
generation still increasing and multiplying, to the 
cast and the west, to the north and the south, till 
the river, on whose banks it stood, and wbJeh for 
thousands of years had rolled in broad sunshine 
through a campaign of meadows, became half- 
overshadowed with t^e kindred branches that on 
either side stretched to intermingle their arms, 
but succeeded not entirely; a line of light, and 
a current of cool air passing uninterruptedly down 
the middle of the stream, amidst the depth of the 
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surrounding woodlands. At length ca«ic the 
last hour of the patriarch of trees. It fell not 
by the fury of the wind like its father, nor by 
the assaults of the axe, as thousands of its jnniors 
had fallen before it ; but on a calm and golden 
summer-eve, just as the sun went down, the Oak 
sunk to the earth, under the silent weight of years, 
and at the gentle touch of nature, loosening at 
once its whole burthen of infirmities ; it lay down so 
quietly to repose, that the squirrel and her young, 
whose nest was in the hollow of the fork, where 
the lowest branches^diverged from the bole, wok 
undisturbed by the* motion, and wondered next 
morning to find themselves so near the ground. 
But the remuns of the Oak were not left to rot < 


into dust and oblivion ; man knew their worth , 
he removed them, and wrought the knotted frag- 
ment of the trunk, and the knee-timbers of the 
undecayed bougHk, into the flanks and the keel of 
a wessci, which afterwards pircumnavigated the 
globe. 

Here is a long fitble; where is the moral? 
Take it in the words of the Scripture t they are 
so brmf that they might be written within the 
cup of the acorn, and so important that they 
ought to be engraven* on the tablet of every 
heart God resisteth the proud, but giveth 
grace unto the KumbTe.**' ' 

SheffieBl " J. MoNTeoanxY. 


ADONAIS. 

BT PEBCr BTBSHE SHELLEY. 


[It is mir iiitentiou to introduce, ooeasionall}’, to the 
notice of our renders tiio moio mentonous works of the 
juodent peets and ]M>eti(al writers of tlio daj*. We 
liavo nlnign and extensive variety of tlicsc in our hlirary ; 
and besides being enabled in Uiis manner to bring 
many deserved writers into notice, who niigiit otherwise 
ronidiu unrcmnulicicd and forgotten, we !»huU also place 
lirfore our readers those (leeuliar beauties of thought and 
expression which have given tlicso authors that rich and 
rare mastery over the stiings of the lyre, which is at once 
tlicir fame and great ju).J 

Percy Bysshe Shelley will ever hold a de- 
servedly high rank amongst the poets of Great 
Britain. He is as a poet known, perhaps, to very 
few ; but the devoted band of his followers and 
admirers cherish his poetry with a more deep 
and heartfelt regard from the very sarcasm and 
severity with which his high merits have been 
visited, by those whose duty it was to have held 
up his talents in that rich light of the vforld’s 
sunshine and favour from which they so shame- 
fully drove and expelled him. 

There has been no poet in whose writings the 
faculty of imagination has been more richly and 
strongly developed ; no one who has inlaid bis 
verse with the sparkling gems of a more glorious 
fancy, or who has diversified the glittering colours 
of thought with a more vivid display of shining 
words and sentences, until stanza after stanza, 
and poem after poem, has been wrought up into 
a rich arabesque of pure gold. 

One of the most intimate Aiends of Shelley 
was John Keats, the author of ** Endymion, and 
other Poems,” which we shall introduce into 
our series. In tiie heart and spirit of each of 
these gifted writers, friendship and poetry, like 
bonds of charming brotherhood, were mutually 
linked and mingled. Keats was of a mild and 
gentle spirit, of a fine imi^ination, and a de- 
voted worshipper of Beauty. Shelley possessed 
a greater power, and was a worshipper of Truth, 


wherever it was to be found ; both were nnglfr* 
hearted, sincere, admirable men. Keats was 
of a most delicate physical ftame, which soon 
becamo bowed, and wasted beneath the ravages 
of a burning hectio and consumptive fever. 
His poems met with a sad and savage reception 
from the '‘Quarterly Review" and "Black- 
wood’s Magazine,” wiio (as though urged on 
by fiendish rivalry) strove to outmaster each 
other in utterly condemning and vilifying the 
character of Keats as a poet. Such smarting 
severity of criticism, operating on a frame of 
great weakness, and a nervous system, strung to 
extreme sensitiveness, only fanned the itngeiing 
fire of disease, and in a abort time Keats died, 
and was buried in the Protestant burial-ground 
at Rome. Shelley felt tiis loss most acutely, 
and the " Adouais ” was written as an Elegy on 
his death. The poem opens witli a most beauti- 
ful and touching apostrophe to the earth, and 
to the 

Sad hours, selected from nil ^ears, 

• • 

in which the poet died ; and calls upon them to 
mourn for the loss which they have sustiuned. 
He bids Urania to "lament anew,” and thus pro- 
ceeds — 

« 

" But now, thy joungMt, doorMt one, has perish’d. 
The nnvsUng of thy widowhood, who grew, 

Like a pale flower, by some sad maiden oherish’d, 
And fed with true love-taara, instead of dew. 

Most musical of mourners, weep anew I * * 

Tby extreme hope, the loveliest and the last. 

The bloom, whose petals, nipt before they blew, 

Died on the proimae of the fruit, is waste ; 

The broken uly lies— ‘the storm is overpast. 

To that high Capital, uhere kingly death 
Keeps his pale co,art in beauty, decay. 

He came ; and boni^t, witii price of purest breath, 
A grave smong the etenMl.«Come ewayl 
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Haste, while the vault of blue Italian day 
la yet his fitting charneLroof 1 while still 
He Ues, as if in dewy sleep he lay; 

Awahe him not! Surely he takM his fill 
Of deep and liquid rest, forgetful of all ill. 

He will awake no more, oh, never more I— 

Within the twilight chamber spreads apace 
l^he shadow of white death,^and at the door 
Invisible corruption waits to trace 
His extreme way to her dim dwelling-place ; 

The eternal hunger sits, but pity and awe 
Soothe her pale rage, nor dgfes she to deface 
So fiiir a prey, till darkness, and the law 
Of mortal change, shall fill tlM grave, which is her 
maw. 

He then brings all feelings, thoughts, and 
imaginations, to watch and weep aroand tHe'bed 
and the grave of the dying and tlie dead ; the 
extracted stanzas, in which this beautiful portion 
of the poem is included, are many, but we must 
not dilate where the nectar is so rich and o'/W- 
ilowing ; — , 

And one with tremblin'^; hand clasps his cold head. 
And fans him with her moonlight wings, and cries. 
Our love, our hope, our sorrow, is not dead ; 

See, on the silken -fringe of his faint eyes, * 

Like dew upon a sleeping flower, there lies 
A tear some dream has loosen’d from bis brain.'* 
Lost angel of a ruined paradise ! 

She knew not 'twas her own ; as with no stain 
She faded, like a cloud which had outwept its rain. 

Ohe from a lucid um of atarry dew 
Wash'd his light limbs, as if embalming them ; 

Another dipt her profuse locks, and threw 
The wreath upon him, hke au anadem, 

Which frozen tears instead of pearls begem ; 

Another in ber wilful grief would break 
Her bow and winged reeds, as if to stem 
A greater loss with one which was more weak, 

And dull the barbed fire against his frozen cheek. 

Another splendour on his mouth alit. 

That mouth, whence it was wont to draw the breath 
Which gave it stren^h to pierce the guarded wit, 
And pass into the panting heart beneath 
With lightning and with music * the damp earth 
Quenched its caress upon hia icy lips' ; 

And as a dying meteor stains a wreath 

Of moonlight vapour, which the cold night clips. 

It flushed through his pale limbs, and passed to ita 
eclipse. 

And others came, — desires and adorations, 

Winged persuasions and veiled destinies. 

Splendours, and glooms, and glimm^ng incama- 
tiona ** 

Of hopes and fears, and twilight phantasies ; 

And sorrow with her family of sighs, 

And pleasure, blind with tears, led by the gleam 
Of her own dying smile instead of eyes, 

Came in slow pomp; — the moving pomp might 

Like pageantry of mist on an autumnal stream. 

All he had loved, and moulded into thought, 

From shape, and hue, and odour, and sweet sound, 
Lamented Adonais. Morning sought 
Her Eastern watch-tower, and her hair unbound. 

Wet with the tears which should adorn the ground, 
DimmSd the aerial eyes that kindle day ; 

Afar the melancholy thunder moaned. 

Pale Ocean in unquiet slumber lay, 

And the wild winds flew round, sobbing in their 
dismay. 


Few poets have left behind them a ** solace of 
song," more deeply thrilling than these stanzas 
are ; they will present to our readers some of the 
peculiarities which more particularly distinguish- 
ed the poetry of Shelley. He does not pour 
out a wild lament of harrowing and disastrous 
melancholy over the grave of his departed friend 
and brother poet ; he searches the inner haunt- 
ing depths of iiis own imaginative and naturally 
melancholy mind; and thence draws all those 
kind agencies and tender sentiments which he 
embodies in verse, giving to them all the life and 
action of sorrowing sympathy, and robing their 
words and accents in a sweet uiider-chaunt of 
melancholy and lamentation. 

Proceeding in his sbng he calls upon Urania 
to visit the bier of the departed 

“ The mournfnl place where Adonais lay.” 

I Obedient to the high summons she speeds from 
** her secret paradise,” 

” Through camps and cities rough with stone and 
steel,” 

and reaches the home of the departed. Tlie two 
following stanzas speak, in tender transports the 
language of philosophy and love : — 

In the death-chamber, for a moment, Death, 
Shamed by the presence of that living might, 

Blushed to annihilation, and the breath 
Revisited those lips, and life's pale light 
Flashed through ijiose limbs so late her dear delight 
” Leave me not wild, and drear, and comfortless, 

As silent lightning leaves the starless night I — 

Lea\e me not I " cried Urania : her distress 
Roused death : death rose and smiled, and met ber 
vain caress. 

” Stay yet awhile I speak to me once again ; 

Kiss me, so long but as a kiss may live ; 

And in my heartless breast and burning brain 
That 'Word, that kiss shall all thoughts else survive, 
With food of saddest memory kept alive, 

Now thou art dead, as if it were a part 
Of thee, my Adonais I I would give 
AU that I am to be as now tbou art I 
But 1 am chained to time, and cannot thence 
depart.” 

After many verses of beautiful lamentation 
such as this, Urania leaves the dead form of the 
poet, and the mountain shepherds come with 
others to weep and sorrow over the dying ; and 
in this part of the poem occur the two following 
stanzas, which a friend of Shelley has considered 
I as a picture which he has drawn of himself 

' 'Midst others of less note come one frail form, 

A phantom among men, companionless * 

As the last clond of an expiring storm, 

Whose thunder is its knell ; he, as I guess. 
Had gazed on nature's nak^ loveliness, 
Acteon-like, and now be fled astray, 

With feeble stapa, o’er the world's wilderness ; 
And hii own thoi^^hts, along that nigged way, 
Furzned, like raging hounds, their father and 
their prey, 
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A pard-like spirit, beautiful and swift, 

A love in desolation mask’d, a power 
Girt round with weakness ; it can scarce uplift 
The weight of the superincumbent hour ; 

It is a dying lamp, a falling shower, * 

A breaking billow ; even whilst we speak 
Is it not broken ? On the withering flower 
The killing sun smiles lightly : on a cheek 
The life can burn in blood, e’en while the heart 
may break.” 

How well do those expressions “ a pard-like 
spirit, beautiful and swift,” ” a love in desolation 
mask’d,” “ a power girt round with weaknes%” 
designate the sentiflient and person of Shelley! 
But having given full vent to the sorrow he feels 
fur his departed friend, he arouses from his lair 
of lethargy,” and bids hope and joy revive once 
more, — saying 

” He lives, he wakes ; ’tis Death is dead, not he ; 
Mourn not for Adonais.” — • 

111 a strain of beautiful and touching delight he 
expatiates on all the happiness and glory which 
arc enveloped, like light, around the departed 
spirit. All who mourn for Adonais are told to 
look "beyond all worlds,” unto the "shining 
land or, as though he doomed the thoughts 
of those who loved the poet best would cling to 
the earth whereon 'they last beheld and visited 
him, he bids them go to Rome, where, as he 
beautifully expresses it, the young poot lies, 

— ” gather’d to the kings of thought." 

The subject of the imperial city was always a 
favourite one with Shelley ; he drenched his spi- 
rit to intoxication in the deep blue sky of Rome. 
His favourite haunts were the ruined baths of 
Caraoalla, or the labyrinths of the Coliseum. 
Poetry was to him what the air around him was 
— the very element of his being and his nature. 
The three following stanzas are solemnly and 
beautifully descriptive ; the fourth (the last in 
the poem) is like the dying echo of an aligel’s 
pucan. 

” Go thou to Rome, at once the paradise, 

The grave, the city, and the wilderness ; 

And where its wrecks like shatter’d mountains 
rise, 

And flowering weeds, and fragrant copses, dress 
The bones of desolation’s nakedness. 

Pass, till the spirit of the spot shall lead 
Thy footsteps to a slope of green access, 
Where, like an infant’s smile, over the dead 
A light of laughing flowers along the grass is 
spread. 

And grey walls moulder round, on which doll 
time 

Feeds like slow fire upon a hoary brand, 
j^nd one keen pyramid, with wedge sublime. 
Pavilioning the dust of him who planned 
This refoge for his memory, doth stand 
Like flame transform’d to marble ; and beneath 
A field is spread, on which a newer band 
Have pitch’d, in heaven’s smile, their camp of 
death, 

Welcoming him we lose with scarce-extinguish’d 
breath. 


66d. 

« « * • 

The One .remains, the many change and pass; 
Heaven’s light for ever shines, earth’s shadows 
fly; 

I life, like a dome of many-rolonred glass. 

Stains the white radiance of eternity, 

Until Death tramples to fragmenta. Die, 

If thou would’st be with that which thou dost 
I 

where all is fled. Rome’s azure sky, 
Flowers, ruins, statues, music, words, are weak 
The glory they trafisfuse with fitting truth to 
speak. 

* * ‘ * * 

The breath whose might I have4nvoked in song 
* Descmidg on me ; my spirit’s bark is driven 
Far from the shore, far from the trembling throng 
Whose sails were never to the tempest given. 
The massy earth and sphered skies are riven ; 

1 am borne darkly, fearfully afar, * 

Whilst, burning through the inmost veil of 
heaven. 

The soul of Adonais, li1(p a star, 

Beacons from the abode where the eternal are.’’ 

Such is this beautiful and affecting monody. 
We Hhve not spoken of those rich, peculiar, and 
delicate expressions with which every one of the 
beautiful Spenserian verses which we have quoted 
abounds ; our •readers will detect these readily. 
The limits which wc have assigned to ourselves 
pret'ent our entering, on this occasion, as fully 
as we could wish into the merits and demerits 
of Shelley’s poetry — a subject which we shall be 
at liberty to discuss more fully in some future 
number of our Miscellany, 

It is, indeed, much to be lamented that no 
correct or authorised account of his life and 
writings has yet appeared. Of his pergon, we 
are informed that " his frame was a mere tene- 
ment for spirit, and in every gesture and linear 
ment showed that intellectual beauty which ani- 
mated him. There was in him a spirit which 
seemed to dbfy the very adversaries who had 
waged so stormy a war against him, time, and 
suffering, and misfortune. His features were 
small, the upper part not strictly regular ; the . 
lower had a Grecian contour. He did not look 
so tall as he was, his shoulders being « little bent < 
by study and ill health. Like Socrates, he united 
the gentleness of the lamb with the wisdom of 
the serpent, the playfulness of the boy with the 
profoundness of the philosopher. His aspect 
had a certain scraphical character that would 
have suited the portrait of John the Baptist, or 
the angel whom Milton describes as ' holding a 
reed tipped with fire ;’ nor would the most reli- 
gious mind, had it known him, have ofijectod to 
the comparison. The leading feature of his cha- 
racter may be said to have been a natural piety ; 
he was pious towards nature, towards his friends^ 
towards the whole human race, towards the 
meanest insect of the forest. He was like a 
spirit that had darted out of its orb, and found 
itself in another planet.” 


I seek 
•Follow 
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To these brief notices we may add those of an 
aathor whose remarks will prove that he has 
ftodied the writings of Shelley with a close and 
philosophic attention. 

" I believe," says- this writer, “ that Shelldy’s 
poetry and writings have hoen inOuential, to a 
degree perfectly unguessed by those who look 
only to their popularity. In his imp^uous, 
intellectual, and unworldly mind, he is the spirit- 
ualiser of all who forsake the past and the 
present, and with lofty hope^ and a bold philan- 
thropy, rush furwai'd into the future, attaching 
themselves, not only to things unborn, but to 
speculations founded on unborn things. He re- 
presents that which arises from the intellect, and 
belongs to the contemplative or the ideal ; he 
bodies forth the beauty of a time to be, and, with 
a more daring and dramatic genius than Words- 
worth, he is equally intellectual in his creations ; 
and his poetry is of a remarkably ethereal and 
spiritualising cast ; it *i8 steeped in veneration ; 
it is for ever thirsting for the heavenly and the 
immortal ; and the Deity he questioned ayenges 
himself only by impressing His image upon all 
that the poet undertook. Shelley’s unsettled 
and presuming faculty of verse de^s little with 
the seen and known ; it is for "ever with the 
spectral images of things, chasing the invisible 
echo, and grasping at the bodiless shadow. Wlie- 
ther he gives language to Pan, to Asia, to Demi- 
nrgus, or song to the cloud, or paints the river- 
love of Alpheus for Arctliusa, or follows, through 
all the gorgeous windings of his most wondrous 
diction, the spirit of poesy in Alastor, or that of 
liberty in the revolt of Islam ; he is tasking our 
interest for things that are not mundane or fami- 
liar, things which he alone had power to bind to 


nature, and which those who imitate him have 
utterly dissevered ftom her control. They, too, 
deal with demigods and phantomB-~the beautiful 
invisibles of creation ; but they fisrget the chain 
by which tho Jupiter of their creed linked each, 
the highest to the lowest, in one indissoluble 
connexion, that united even the highest heaven 
to the bosom of our common earth.** 

These sentiments are beautifully expressed, 
and include much that is true of the poet spoken 
of. Another tribute to his golden genius, and 
fie close, for the present, pur inquiry into his 
high merits as a poet : — 

LINES 

WHITTBW BT THE AUTHOB OP THB BEIBB’s 
TAAOBOT,’’ IK A BLANK LEAP OP THE ** FBOMB- 
TUEUS UNBOUND.*’ 

” Write it in gold— a spirit of the sun, 

An intellect, a Uaze with heavenly thoughts^ 

A soul with all the dews of pathos shining, 
Odorous with love, and sweet to silent woe. 

With the dark glories of concentrate song. 

Was sphered in mortal earth. Angelic sounds, 
Ahve with panting thoughts, sunned the dun 
world; 

The bright creations of a human heart ^ 

Wrought magic in the bosoms of mankind ; 

A flooding summer burst on poetry, 

Of which the crowning sun, the night of beauty, 
The dancing showers, the birds, whose anthems 
wild, 

Note alter note, nnbind the enchanted leaves 
Of breakmg buds, eve, and the flow of dawn, 

Were centred and condensed in his one name, 

As in s providence — and that was Shelley.” 

EruoN. 

* The author of “ England and (he EiigliBh.” 


BRITAIN.* 


NOEMANO-BBITIBH FEKIOD OF 88 YEARS. 


Apteb a preparation of eight mouths, with 
sixty thousand soldiers, (fifty thousand of whom 
were cavalry,) and about one thousand ships, 
Williaip, Duke of Normandy, landed at Pevensey, 
•September 20th, 1085, to dethrone Harold, who 
bad just slain thf two invaders, Tosti and Harold, 
of Norway, at York. A battle near Hastings 
followed* on the 14th October, when Harold 
and most of the principal nobility, after a day’s 
hard fighting, were slain, their troops, which 
were all iufiuitry, armed with spears, swords, and 
axes, were scattered; while the Normans lost 
fifteen thousand men, the conqueror himself 
having lost three horses from under him. The 
battle was begun by the champion Taillefer, ring- 
ing on horseback the famous song of Roland 


[ before the Roman army. Both armies shouted, 
as they went to the battle, the war-cry of the 
Normans, being ” God is our help I” that of the 
English, *' Christ’s rood, the holy roodl ” William 
appeared to moderate his joy at the victory, by 
giving tliaiiks on the field, by offering no violence 
to the dead, who were decently interred, and if 
Harold indeed were slain, by allowing his body to 
be taken by his ^ends, of which however there 
are different accounts, and by building anf abbey 
on the site of the battle. He marched to 
London, which was surrendered to him by the 
two archbishops, two bishops, some noblemen, 
and five principal citizens, headed by Edgar, who 
waa afterwards pensioned with “a pound of 
silver daily.” After the necessary disorders of 
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such events, he was crowned in a tunhilt in 
Westminster, where, before the ceremony was 
over, he, and the ecclesiastics who were engaged 
in it, were left alone ; and the whole finished 
by a conflagration and slaughter, too symptomatic 
of the future. William having ordered fortifica- 
tions to be built in London, went to live at 
Barking, where he received great presents, secured 
for himself all the possessions of Harold, of his 
family, and those of King Edward j alienated the 
lands of the deceased nobility to his attendants, 
sent presents to th& pope, especially the standaft 
of Harold, in return for a standard which, when 
blessed, ha8 been sent to 'him by the pope ; and 
to such churches as ha<^ prayed for his success 
he gave other benefits, and ordered castles to be 
built near all the principal cities of York, 
Lincoln, Nottingham, and ^Cambridge, that the 
inhabitants might be awed by the Norman 
shadow. 

William the Conqueror retained Norwich for 
himself, commanded it to provide him with one 
hundred and ninety livres, and a good horse 
annually j and to the greater portion of many 
other of the chief towns, as York, Shrewsbury, 
and Dovor, command was given to provide the 
king with contributions in kind. After the battle 
of Ilastings, Arundel was given to Battle Abbey, 
Dorchester only escaped with eighty-eight houses 
and Wareham with sixty-two. Oxford, which 
had seven hundred and twenty, after the seizure 
of William only about three hundred were left. 
Derby lust a third of its houses, and Leicester 
was almost rased, while Lincoln lost one hun- 
dred and sixty-six houses out of a small number. 

In six inuntlis after he had landed, having 
reappointed Peter-pence, William went to Nor- 
mandy, to exhibit his conquests and immense 
treasures which he made many of tiio great men 
of England grace by their personal attendance. 
This allured swarms of the Norman emigrants; 
but the English revolted, and their new governor, 
on his return, revived the Danegelt, which ended 
in other oppressions, and caused many of the 
remaining English nobility to leave the country. 
From the English all arms were taken, and at 
eight o’clock in the evening, made known by a 
bell, the couvre le feu was to be put on the fire ; 
when they were condemned to silence and dark- 
ness till the dawn, when another bell was rung 
which called them to exercise the active part of 
slaves. 

The Saxons had deposited much of their wealth 
in the churches, which were thought by them to 
be cqpsecrated, which, however, were all rifled 
by the Nonnans, who acted under the sanction 
of the infamous delegates of the pope. 

Some of the larger towns attempted to recover 
their freedom, and inflictet^ great sufferings on 
the Normans, especially at York, to punish 
which, William laid all the country between 
York and Durbam, on (he authority of WilUam 


of Malmsbury,^under the sword, which lay waste 
for nine years*. This, with its consequences, 
destroyed one hundred and twonty thousand 
men, whose fifteen thousand dwellings, monas- 
teries, and churches were rased, and every vestige 
of the towns and pillages disappeared, while 
subsequently troops of robbers infested these 
lands.| The estates which thus became terumt- 
less were given to the Normans, as also were 
those of the great earls Edwin and Morcar, and 
many of the remaining monasteries were sacked. 

But at length, wHen the work of plunder be- 
came familiar, many of the Norman soldiers grew 
wearyv and ^ught to return, which was politic ; 
for the king no sooner conquered the Saxons 
than he taxed his own Normans, who in 1088 
were each obliged to pay him six silver pennies ; 
ai^ the strifes between the Normans themsmves, 
on this account, were many, and often led to dis- 
astrous consequbnees. 

The king of Scotland, from whom many of 
the English nobles had obtained protection, 
(thuR«was founded the Scottisli nobility,) often 
damaged the northern possessions of the tyrant, 
who retaliated. A most valorous body of Saxona 
under the romantic llcruward, the last of the 
resistless, intrenched in the marshes of Ely, 
withstood, for a time, the attacks of the con- 
queror, who admiring the leader’s courage, re- 
stored him to his estates, and gradually subdued 
his followers. Many similar series of chivalrous 
actions were sustained by the northmen before 
they were perfectly subdued. At length, afflicted 
with the loss of his wife ; with riotous, because 
oppressed, subjects ; with real and threatened 
invasions; with the rebellion and ill-foftuiie of 
some of his children, of whom he luid nine ; 
William died of a wound in the belly, from the 
pommel of his saddle, leaving England toWilliam, 
ins second ^n, much money to the churches 
and monasteries, and liberty to the imprisoned 
nobles. Such was the indifference to him at his 
death, that he was left three hours neglected, 
and even in a state of nudity ; for all his servants • 
had fled to secure their property. He is said 
to have been corpulent, temperate, sCilful in the * 
martial games, and very superstitious ; and much * 
given to use the singular oath " by*the brightness 
and resurrection of God.” The Saxon Chronicle 
describes William to perfection, where, it says 
**hc was stark beyond all bounds to those who 
withstood bis will.” He was ap infamous traitor 
against the rights of Englishmen, for in addition 
to his deceitful and cruel assumption o& the 
Uirone, his reign was but a mosaic of oppression, 
and by the close of it there were none of the 
English who held any important offices either in 
itate or church. 

WILLIAU DE FOICTOU. 

William compelled the English to shave the 
hair from the upper lip, where they bad always 
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worn it; troubled the great witl^ vexatious re- 
gimes; and the small he reduced to slaves; 
robbed the English merchants > made every pre- 
vious transfer of property null; encouraged 
foreign merchants by confining fairs and markets 
to the principal cities and fortified towns; 
prohibited slave selling to infidels ; patronised 
learned men. and built many castles; wlifUe all 
his bishops and earls, as they received the estates 
of the English, also built castles to preserve 
them. The young should be taught to detest 
his character, and not to admire it because he 
had great military genius. The conqueror was 
so given to hunting that he destroyed thirty-six 
parishes, with their churches, and four monas- 
teries, (though he had eighteen forests at the 
tim^) to plant the new forest in Hampshire, 
where he might gratify his Dianan taste. ,To 
preserve this forest, ori^nated the odious game 
laws, which have damt^ged so ndany families by 
occasioning so many deaths ; for the most lenient 
punishment for poaching then was, whoever 
killed a deer or a bird, to lose his eyes! > 

William Rufus who had red hair, and re- 
ceived his surname from that accident, seised 
his father’s treasures, then depq^ited at Win- 
chester, and in value somewhat less than a 
•million of OUT money, paid the legacies to the 
clergy, and obtained the crown not without con- 
siderable opposition, which, by insincere promises 
to the English, he at length crushed. He then 
warred upon his brothers, raised enormous taxes 
from his subjects to purchase Normandy, which 
his brother, about to crusade, mortgaged for three 
years. William Rufus afterwards attempted to 
humble* the Welsh, but failing, built a line of 
castles along their frontier to check their incur- 
sions into the adjoining counties. 

He was accidently shot in the New Forest, 
where he had also lost his brother Richard, by 
Sir Walter Tyrrel, a Norman, who had discharged 
his arrow at a buck, August 2nd, 1099. He 
was conveyed to Winchester in a collier’s waggon, 

' (by a family, whose descendants, of the same 
r name, still Jive in that town,) and buried the 
next day with kingly obsequies. Historians say 
of this king t^iit he was haughty, robust, a great 
swearer, a drunkard, and much addicted to forni- 
cation. It is certain that he raised some of the 
greatestr soldiers and intriguers, as Flambard, &c., 
to his bishoprics. He is said to have built the 
castles of Norwich, Exeter, Dovor, and Windsor. 
In this reign, surnames are first mentioned, as 
Robert d« Curthose, or short legs — John de 
Castra — Henry Beauclerk, &c. Westminster Hall, 
one hundred and seventy feet by seventy, (which 
the king said was but a closet compared with 
what he intended to build,) was built for the 
king’s dining-room; London bridge, then of 
wood, was burnt and rebuilt ; a rampart was 
raised round the London Tower; and the cru- 
sades were begun by Peter the hermit, ^ iji^an 


of as kittle judgment as magnificent fancy, and 
spiritual ambition. 

Henry I., surnamed Beauclerk, then thirty 
yeanf of age, brother of the preceding king, and 
who was in the forest at his death, galloped in- 
stantly to Winchester, seized the treasures, and 
consequently much of the royal power, and in 
three days procured his own coronation. To 
propitiate his subjects he deposed his brother’s 
favourites ; recalled some of the banished nobles 
and clergy, among whom was Anselm ; revived the 
Confessor’s laws ; remitted many of the crown 
debts; banished the prostitutes from court; 
granted a favourable charter to the Citizens of 
London ; liberated some jmpohant prisoners ; gave 
additional favours to the church; abolished the 
infamous curfew regulations ; gave all leave to 
make their w'^ls ; corrected the currency ; and 
peopled the castles on the Welsh boundary with 
foreigners. He was besieged by his elder 
brother Robert, when he returned from the cru- 
sades, who lost not only his kingdom but his 
liberty; for he suffered a cruel and most un- 
natural imprisonment in Cardiff, and other castles, 
for twenty-seven years, after having been deprived 
of his sight. Robert had sold his right to the 
English crown for an annuity of three thousand 
marks, which, finding it difficult to procure, he 
soon relinquished to save his liberty. 

Henry was an oppressive governor, for he spent 
a great part of his time in Normandy, whose 
endless wars the English were taxed to support; 
besides an impost of three shillings a hide for a 
marriage portion to the king’s daughter Maud. 
He governed mostly through his favourite the 
Earl of Mellent, whose death much grieved him. 
The king had a beloved son, whose name was 
William, who lost his life in returning from 
Normandy, with two hundred and thirty-two 
of tbe young nobles, and eighteen ladies of 
rank, all of whom were wrecked through the 
drunkenness of the sailors. When the king 
heard the calamity he fell on the floor, fainted, 
and resigned himself to the most violent grief ; 
and is said never to have smiled afterwards ; 
which is most likely to be false, for he subse- 
quently married and engaged again in the wars 
of Normandy, where he died from eating forbid- 
den lampreys, November 25, 1135, and was em- 
balmed, wrapped in an ox hide, and buried at 
Reading. He left his kingdom to his daughter 
Maud, or Matilda, to whom he had, some time 
before, obliged all his nobles to swear alle^ance. 
Henry had used to say “ an unlearned king was 
a crowned ass.” In this reign, Gloucester, .York, 
Worcester, and part of London, which, like all 
other English towns, were then built of wood, 
were consumed by fire; Woodstock Park was 
laid out, and the ^rder of Knights Templars 
founded. 

Stephen, who had sworn fealty to Maud, after 
having seized the treasures of Winchester, sub- 
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omed a person to swear that Henry had him 
the kingdom, to which there were five prior heirs. 
He, however, bribed the clergy, and was crowned 
at Winchester, where he promised what ^ither 
the clergy or the barons were disposed to ask. 
The first he satisfied by granting more ecclesi- | 
astical privileges ; Che second, by allowiAg them | 
to build castles, so that every one who was able 
built a castle, of which, besides one thousand 
one hundred and fifteen new ones,* some of 
which then belonged to bands of powerful robbers, 
many of the dilapidated were repaired at the 
beginning of this reign. While to court the 
people Stephen adopted an affable and jocular 
habit of talking to all whom he met, Maud, her 
brother, and the king of* Scotland, who was de- 
feated in 1136 in the battle of the standard, all 
attempted to dethrone the usurper, who success- 
fully retained his seat till having quarrelled with 
the clergy, who inhabited many of the castles, he 
fell under their displeasure, which occasioned an 
invasion by Maud, who, after suffering much, | 


overcame Stephen in the battle of the barons, at 
Lincoln, where the king was taken prisoner. 
Maud enjoyed her prosperity but a few months, 
for, impolitic tovfards friends and enemies, she 
was soon deserted, and Stephen again restored. 
This was, however, more the effect of the re- 
spective parties of tlfe nobles, whose strifes, be- 
sides the miseries of war, destroyed trade and 
agricultare, and induced a famine, ii^ which the 
flesii of dogs, cats, and horses, was greedily 
eaten, while whole villages were to be seen with- 
out an inhabitant.* Henry, son of Maud, in- 
vaded England, first obliged Stephen to a truce, 
and t^en to stipulate, over a nalTow part of the 
Thames, tlmt he should succeed to the crown, 
of which hostages were given. Stcplien died 
October 25th, 1154, with whom ended the race 
of the Norman kings, some of the minor events 
of%hose lives (which from the space they have 
occupied in most books, one would think, formed 
the principal objects of Hhglish history) may be 
thus condensed. 
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OUR YOUNG QUEEN. 


[We copy the following paper from the two firat numlien 
of the “ Monthly HcpOBitory,” which have been edited by 
Mr. Leigh Hunt, a man whose name, in connexion with 
the literature of our country, wc can netei mention without 
IcrlingB of respect and esteem. The following is fnfhi his 
pen, and aflb^s evidence of timt siucoro and chantahle 
desire for peace and good-will unto all which lias ever 
cliaracterised his writings and private sontiments.] 

We have now a queen on the throne whom 
we have known in youth, and youth only. We 
know her but publicly, however ; we cannot be 
said to know any thing of her real character, and 
probably it is known to very few, if, completely, 
even to those— so truly feminine is the retire- 
ment in which she has been brought up. If the 
report, however, of her mother’s intellectual and 
moral qualities be well founded, (and the fact 
of that tranquil education says much for it in 
many respects,) we may hope that England will 
experience the advantages, for the first time, of 
having a queen brought up in a mother’s arms, 
and in a manner at once feminine and wise. We 
nay, in that case,' look to see womanhood on 

* These costlee ore sold to have*been ndied in nineteen 
yean, and to hove been oa oppnaaive to the unrewarded work- 
men oa tlie notoriouB erection of the j^nomida. 


the throne in its best character, and therefore 
such as may give life and advancement to what 
is best and manliest in the hopes of the world. 
But upon thlh prospect must rest, for some time 
at any rate, the awful doubt arising from all that 
is hitlierto known of tiie unhappy chances of 
i royal spoiling ; which chances, however, should . 
not prevent us from hoping and thinking the 
best, as long as we are prepared for* disappoint- • 
ment, and commit no offences ourselves, either • 
of adulation or the reverse. Her^iyesty’s posi- 
tion, at all events, is a very serious one, both as 
regards us and herself ; and her youth, her sex, 
her manifest sensibility, (whether for good or 
evil,) her common nature as a fellow-creature, 
and all those circumstances which will make her 
reign so blest beyond example if she^ turt]^ out 
well, and so very piteous and unpopular if other- 
wise, but of which neither she nor any one else 
will or can have been responsible for the first 
causes, (those lying hidden in the mystery of all 
things,) combine to make every reflecting heart 
regard her with a mixture of pitying tenderness 
and hopeful respect, and cordially to pray that it 
may be consistent with the good of mankind and 
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best for it, whatever be their particular opinions 
meanwhile, to see her fair figure Continue hover* 
ing over the advancing orb, like the embodied 
angel of the meaning of her name. 

We had the pleasure the other day of seeing 
the queen return from dissolving the parliament. 
Bells rung, and cannon thundered, and the'crowd 
pressed together with cries of ** Hats off!” and 
** She’s coming ! ** and first appeared horse-sol- 
diers clearing the way, then a gilt coach, very 
stately, containing lords of the household, and a 
grave little pa£(e behind a great hat and feathers, 
then ano^er with ladies, and then V^all moving 
slowly, and with abundance of beautiful black 
and cream-coloured horses, whom we rather fan- 
cied' than saw) the great coach of coaches, out 
lord-mayoring the lord mayor, and presenting* to 
the delighted eyes of her subjects the young 
and handsome queed, gorgeously attired, and 
crowned with a diadem of gold and diamonds. 
Most courteously, and with a face of ^good- 
humoured pleasure, she kept bowing to the ex- 
clamations of “God bless the queen!” “God 
save your majesty I” uttered in tones more fer- 
vent than loud ; and so the hdge coach went 
heavily on, putting “ hats off” as it proceeded, 
an(f shining in the distance amidst a sea of heads 
and gazing windows, witli tlie gilt crown on tl)e 
top of its great gilt self. 

It was the first time we had seen the queen 
since she was a child, walking prettily, hand-in- 
hand, in Kensington-gardens, with a young lady 
of her own age. Instead of a child somewhat 
foTinaVin countenance, we now saw before us a 
fine-grown young woman, (woman is u higher 
word than lady,) of the order of figures culled 
buxom,” but not inelegant ; handsome, indeed, 
in face, (the person we could not so well see ;) 
smiling self-possessed, but highly pleased ; look- 
ing healthy, (for she had not the pale look so 


often Attributed to her,) and crowned, beside 
her diadem, with a profusion of light-brown 
tresses ; altogether presenting an aspect luxuri- 
ant, ^ood-humoured, and highly agreeable. It 
was the Guelphic face under its very best alspect, 
and improved, if we mistake not, with a straight- 
ness affd substance of forehead certainly not 
common to that portion of her race. We had 
fancied her darker, from the recollection of her 
when a child, though, at the same time, more 
like her father than mother. She now appeared 
ttill like her father, with a mixture of something 
more gladsome and open-mouthed ; (the upper lip, 
we believe, shows the teeth while speaking;) 
bnt her crown seemed to rest on a forehead de- 
rived from her mother dnd maternal uncle, (Leo- 
pold,) and, we thought, looked all the securer 
and happier for it. What a problem for the 
reflecting portion of the spectators to solve, as 
they stood looking at her on the occasion before 
us ! How affecting to analyse one’s own won- 
der as wc gazed, to think of the causes of one’s 
curiosity! How various are the lights (such 
was the natural reflection) in which this spec- 
tacle may be regarded! and how entirely it 
depends for any real dignity on the good con- 
nected with it ! 

Is it a mere show ? Are these servants plas- 
tered with gold, these horses, all pride and rib- 
bons, these soldiers, those ladies, these fine gilt 
coaches, and this wonderfully-superannuated old 
coachman, who looks as if he had come out of 
the century before last on purpose to vindicate 
his light of immortal drive, nothing better than 
an imposing sight, which might as well be spared, 
anti merely sets idle people gaping ’ On the 
other hand, is the spectacle of any solid signifi- 
cance ? and if so, is the solidity to be all on the 
side of tlie principal object in it ? is it simply to 
add to her power ? Then, besides being a pue- 
rile compliment to those who admire it, it is pro- 
voking to those who reflect, and perilous to all. 


A DOUBT. 


“ Wisdom is ofttiaies nearer wlien w stoop 
Tlittu wlicn we soar.” — W okdb worth. 


I xiKiw not bow the right may be, 
But 1 give thanks whene'er I see, 
Down in the green dopes of the west. 
Old Glaatonimry's towered crest. 


I know not how the right may be, 
But I have oft had joy to see, 

By play of chance, my road beaide 
The erosB on vdiich the Saviour died. 


I know not how the right may be, 
Bnt 1 loved once a tall ehn-tree, 
Beoanae, between its boagha on higl^, 
That cross was opened on the sky. ^ 


I know not bow the right may be, 

But 1 have abed atrange tears to see, 

Passing an unknown town at night, 

In some warm chamber full of light, 

A mother and two children fair 
Kneeling with lifted hands at prayer. 

I know not how it is, my boaat 
Of reason seems to dwindle down, 

And my mind seems down-argued most 
By forced conoluBions not her own. 

I know not how it is, unless 
Weakness and strength are near allied, 

And joys which moat spirit blesa 
Are fuitheat off ftom earthly pride. H. A. 
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MR. WILLIAMS’S BOOK ON MISSIONS. 

A Narrative of JHaeionarf Enterprieee in the South | to whom hia remftkg refer aeaure bim, bow. 

SeoBletandet with Bemarie upon the Naturat Hie- ev^r, that ite inerita for transcend hia appreciation of 
lory if the lelande, oriffiUj lanyuayee, traditione, and them. It is just each a work ai an enlightened Mia. 
ueayee of /Ae tnhabitanh. By Joh» Williams, atonary might be expe^ed to write. Ita pretensions 
if the London MUHoneap Society. London, 1837. regard the right objecta; that which ought to be 

paramonnt maintains the first place throwhont its 
ThA London Missionary Society, and the Missionary pages^ We have entitled this article, *’ Mr. Williams’s 
enterprise in which it has so nobly, liberally, and Book on Missions,” simply for the purpose of an. 
perseveringly laboured and suffered for the space of nonneing to our readera, that, under this head, we 
nearly forty years, have Ih this volume a splendid and shall furnish extracts, from time to time, which we 
imperishable monument, recording successful achiev* deem illustrative of either of the divisions of oUr Mis- 
ments in favour of human happiness, which arc without cellany, literature, science, and religion. In this 
a parallel in the history of the world. Christianity is number we begin with the notice of fhe life of Captain 
the great eiyiliser — in the South Sea Islands this has WilsOb, whet commanded the Duff— the vessel which 
been proved under every state of social degradation conveyed the first Missionaries to the idands of the 
and wretchedness. But ChAstianity civilises, by truths Southern Oteean. It is brief, but interesting 
spiritual in their nature, and by an influence Divine in The fathers and founders of the Loudon Mission- 
its on^n. The Missionaries, therefore, are not only ary Society began their labours upon an extensive 
the chief benefactors of their specie^ and take pre* soide. They purchased a ship, and sent out no less 
cedence of statesmen and legislators in the great work than twenty.five labourers to commence missions simnl- 
of social improvement ; but they are the heralds to tancously at the*Marquesan, Tahitian, and Friendly 
announce another and a brighter world ; they build Islands. The vessel returndB, after a most successful 
the edifice of an enlightened, wise, and beneficent ci. voyage ; the Missionaries having been settled, and 
vilisation on the basis of an immortal principle, which, every thing having succeeded to the wishes and expect- 
by purifying and elevating the individual being, sheds ations* of the friends and directors of the benevolent 
ita influence through every portion of society. The scheme. This, in a great measure, may be attributed 
time is past for assailing with sophistical cunning or to the skill of Captain Wilson, whom Gh>d raised up, 
with virulent abuse these noblest of philanthropists ; and by a series of events, almost without a parallel in 

yet, with Mr. Williams, we cannot but regret that there the history of nfUn, qualified to take charge of the ex- 

are so few of the wise and the noble amongst us who pedition. When in India, after having rendered inva- 
countenance and contribute to aid their operations. luable services to the British army, be was un^rtu. 

« To what can this be ascribed ? Not surely to any natcly taken by the French ( and, upon receiving 

thing in the Missionary eiitcrpri|c which could disbo> intelligence that Suffrein had basely accepted a bribe 
noiir or degrade those wlio identify themselves with it. from Hyder Ally to dehver the English prisoners into 
Regarded in the lowest view in which it can be consU kis bands, he determined to effect bis escape, which be 
dered, as an apparatus for overthrowing puerile, debas- did by leaping from the prison walls, a height not less 
ing, and cruel superstitions; for raising a large portion than forty feet. In his flight, the vast Coleroon, a 

of our species in the scale of being; and for introducing nver full of aUigutors, obstructed his passage; but, 

amongst them the laws, the order, the usages, the arts, ignorant of the danger he was encountenng, he plunged 

and the comforts of civilised life, it prebeuts a claim, into its waters, and swam to the oppositf shore, 

the force and obligation of wdiich every one who makes Flattering himself that hig perils were passed, and his 

pretensions to intelligence, philanthropy, or even com. liberty secure, be ascended an eminence to survey the 
mon humanity, ought to admit ; and, if evidence in surrounding country, when, to bis terror and surprise, 
support of this claim be demanded, the author ventures he was perceived by some of Hyder Ally’s peons, who 
confidently to sssert that it will be found in the fol. galloped towards him, seised him, stripped him naked, 
lowingpages. This, however, is taking but low ground, tied his b8nds*behind his bark, and festening a rope 
The Missionary enterprise regards the whole globe as to them, drove him before them to head.quarters. 
its sphere of operation. It is founded upon the grand '*When interrogated by one of Hyder Ally’s chieftains, 

principles of Christian benevolence, made imperative he gave an ingenuous account of his escape from the 
by the command of the ascending Saviour, and hu for prison at Cuddalore. The chieftain immediately . 
its primary object to roll away from six hundred mil. charged him with falsehood, adding that no mortal man 
luma of the race of Adam the heavy curse which rests had ever swam over the Coleroon, and that if he bad v 
upon them ;<*-to secure their elevation to the dignity but dipped his fingers in its Waters, he would have , 
of iateUigent craaturei and children of God to been seued by the all^ators. Upou^og convinced 
engage their thoughts in the contemplation, and to however, of the fact, they all gazed at him with asto. 
gladden their hearts with the prospects of immortality ; nishment, and the Turk exefeimed, ’This is God’s 
— to make known * the way of life’ through the me- man.’ 

ntorious suffenngs of the Redeemer ; — in a word, ’ to ' After this he was chained t&a oommon sdidier, and 
fiU the whole mirth with the glory of the Lord.’ driven naked, barefbot, and wounded, a distance of 
Sordy to be identified with such an object must confer 500 miles. He was at length loaded with irons of 
dignify on the highest stations, and throw lustre around tbirfy.two pounds weight, and tbrnst into a horrible 
|he most brilliant tdmits. If, then, there be nothing prison eaUed the Black Hole ; avd while thgre so^reut 
in the Missionary enterprise to account for the indif. at timeif was the raging ef kis hanger, that his jaws 
ferenos of tba more opulmst and hterary of our coun- snapped involuntarily when bis scanty meal was brought 
trymen, but every thing to condemn it, we are led to to him. Often the corpse was unchaiBed from hfs 
tlm eoueluaian, that such a state of thiaga must be urm in the morning, that another Kviug sufferer might 
uaeribedto the drcnmataiiee, that the important sub- take its place, end fell by the same merciless treatment, 
jeet hu net been brought aufficiently under their "That he should survive such accumulated misery fer 
attention.” • twenfy-two montfes, wu next to a mirule. At length 

^ Mr. Williams modestly adds, that he “ can scarcely the monster Hyder Ally wu subdued, and the doon 
indulge the hope, that a Narrative with so few preten. of the Black Hole were thrown open, when, emaciated, 
sions to literary excellence, will meet the eye of those naked, half.starved, and covered with ulcers, with 
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thirtj-OBe 'compani(»i, who alone remained to tell the 
dismid tale of their sufferings, CH>taii»WiiseB obtained 
deliveranoe. At a subsequent period, when at Ben- 
coolen, every European in the ship he commanded 
died ! Yet during aJl this time his heart continued 
and he knew not the hand that preserired 

him. 

Haring been succesfful iif his mercantile pursuits, 
he resolved to return to England, and sit down con- 
tent. With this view he embarked in the same ship 
in which the excellent Mr. Thomas, one of the Baptist 
Missionaries, was returning jto England. Mr. Wilson, 
being still an infidel in principle, had frequent disputes 
with Mr. Thomas, who one remarked to the chief 
officer of the vessel, that he should have much more 
hope of converting the Lascars to Christianity than 
Captain Wilson i' so deeply mysterious, at times, are 
the ways of Providence. But things finpossible to 
man are possible with God ; for at length, by a series 


of moat interesting incidents, he was induced to aban- 
don his infidel principles, nnd became an eminent and 
devoted Christian. 

After some years of uninterrupted enjoyment of the 
comferts around him, a i^umber of the Evangelical 
Magaxine, communicating. some -embryo views of the 
mission to the South Seasf. fell into his hands, which 
immediately gave rise to the suggestion, that if his 
services were either needfiil or acceptable, be would 
sacrifice his comforts, and without any prospect of 
worldly Advantage, would embark once more upon the 
stormy ocean. Thus was this wonderful man raised 
up, and thus prepared to trice command of this navel 
gnd important undertaking. 

When we reflect upon tite 'various circumstances 
which attended the commendement of the mission, we 
cannot wonder that our fathers had the pleasing im- 
pression ' that their undertaking was of God.’ ” 


LAST WORDS. 


RiF&nSH me with the bright blue violet, 

And put the pale faint-scented primrose near, 

For 1 am breathing yet ; 

Shed not one silly tear, 

Bat when mine eyes are set, 

Scatter the fresh flowers thick upon my bier. 

And let my early grave with morning, dew be wet. 

I have passed swiftly o’er the pleasant earth, 

My life hath been the shadow of a dream ; 

The joyousness of birth 
Did ever with me seem ; 


My spirit had no dearth. 

But dwelt fur ever by a full swift stream, ' 

Lapt in a golden trance of never-failing mirth. 

Touch me once more, my father, ere my hand 
Have not an answer for ther ; kiss my cheek, 

Ere the blood fix and stand 
Where flits the hectic streak ; 

Give me thy last command 
Before 1 he all undisturbed and meek, 

Wrapt in the snowy folds of funeral swathing-band. 

» H.A. 


NOTES OP TRAVELLERS. 


WaiLB iw Pknntslvania. — The Alleghany Maga- 
line, p\^lished in Pennsylvania, states that a well was 
dug, some years since, in the great valley between the 
north and south mountains in Franklin county, Penn- 
sylvania, and another thirty or forty rods distant in 
Cumberland county, the bottom of which, at the depth 
of thirty-six feet deep in each, suddenly gave way, 
and a torrent of water flowed up. A 'lead with fifty 
fathoms of line was sunk without finding any obstruc- 
tion, and the wells remain in the same state at present. 
The presumption, says the writer, is, that there is a 
subterranean lake in that quarter, extending under the 
base of the vast primitive ranges of mountains between 
the Susquehanna and Pittsburg on the Ohio. 

Morocco. — The manner in which corn is preserved 
in Morocco is deserving of mention. A subterranean 
cellar is dug s^en or eight feet in depth, the sides of 
which are covered with reeds and straw, the bottom 
part being matted, and straw placed over it. The grain 
is then deposited, and well protected at top by straw 
being placed over it : the opening is covered by a lai^e 
slab, over which the earth is heaped in a mound, to 
prevent the rain settling and entering. In these kind 
of canaries, or matamoors, as they are called, and 
which are’usnally made on sloping ^qund, to secure 
them from damp, wheat and ^rley, I was informed, 
would keep perfectly good for five years, and other gram 
to a longer period. Tlie largest matamoors are at 
Rabat, and are capable of containing some hundred 
bushels. — Spain, by Arthur de Ck^ell Brooke. 

Hamovxr. — There are in Hanover eleven Protestant 
conventSf where young ladies may retire who have sur- 


vived the bloom of youtli, and have arrived at single 
blessedness, and may pass down the stream of time, in 
each other’s society, in uninternipted tranquillity. 
Each of these institutions is under the direction of an 
elderly lady, corresponding in some degree with the 
abbess of Catholic convents. The young ladies receive 
annually from two to three hundred nx-dollars, with 
which they are enabled to live genteelly. Tlie restraints 
of tbe institutions are not severe. They^ receive visits 
from their friends, usually in the presence of their 
governess, though that is not required, or has been for 
a sliort tune only. It is not necessary to reside here 
constantly ; a few weeks of each year being sufficient 
to entitle them to the pension. Some of them accord* 
ituly pass most of their time with their friends, and 
whenever they are thrown out upon the world by the 
dissolution of their families, they have a refuge to 
which they can retire, without experiencing those 
mortifications which are so frequently attendant upon 
adversity. These asylums are under the direction of 
government, to which parents, wishing to procure 
such places for their children, apply. It requires some 
influence at court to obtain them, as the number of 
applicants is much greater than that of vacancies. 
Parents not unfrequently solicit theqi while children 
are quite young, and some of them receive the promise 
of them even from the i^le, although, I believe they 
do not enjoy the emolument until they approach the 
shady side of twenty, unless they reside in the convent 
at least a part of the time.— DiripAf's TVoeris tn Ger- 
many, < 
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SELF EDUCATION. 


Lkt us now mention some of the advantages 
and defects of self education. > * 

The sort of education we propose, will be in 
most instances befter performed ; the knowledge 
collected will be more valued i the difficulties 
overcome will be gratefully remembered, as mo- 
tives to future labour ; the habits established witt 
be deeper rooted, and the soul will set altogether a 
higher value on its attainments, and feel more af- 
fluent pleosuyps as the result ; and this ensures the 
mure faithful transniissiorf of the mental stores to 
the end of life. An air of mental independence will 
nut be asmmed, but grow up through all the 
breadth of the mind , literary aiitlfority, and the 
slavery of opinion, those old friends of error, will 
be considerably diminished ; and, what is more 
than all. the mind’s individuality will be less 
crushed and disfigured by tlie intellectual fasliion, 
which has often strangled genius in the noblest | 
stages oi its dcvelupnicnt. Besides, this ediica- j 
tion will, on the whole, be more extensive ; and 
us it is neither confined to place nor time, life 
itself will be an extended term of learning, and 
all Its events will become part of the educational 
discipline. For instead of considering education 
finished at the expiration of youth, the convic- | 
tion w'lll become established that it is a life-work, 
whicli will of itself deliver the mind from a I 
thousand fundamental errors. Look, on the 
otlier hand,- at tlie merely imparted and the 

merely received thing, whicli goe.s by the 

of education. It is thought good in proportion 
to the reputation of the school, or to the degree 
of its existence. The persons who undertake to 
set the minds of the rising generation in rigiit 
action for immortality, are often hut the winded^ 
judedt or unfortunate fugitives, who “ drag tlicir 
slow length along” afier their own generation; 
the maimed members of the intellectual camp, 
who follow the' march of mind merely to live on 
its bounties, or to slielter behind its protection. 
Most of the school teachers, it is proverbial, hav6- 
neither taste nor qualification for their employ- 
ment, and would never have resorted to it if they 
had not become widows, or unfortunate in other 
speculations. But even wlicre this is not the 
case, how limited are the subjects to which the 
professional pedagogue confines his pupil ! Lan- 
guage and mathematics are the principal things 
taught at the schools ; and the plot of the in- 
teliectu^ field, which is Called clasaicalt and 
whicli after all, is stuffed with fables, and my- 
thological lumber, and impure narratives, is the 
only one cultivated to any extent. It is in vain, 
in most of these schools, that* practical science 
pleads for its share of attention, now, through 
tile minstrelsy of animated nature, and then 
No. 37. S£rT£MB£& 19, 1837.>-2<f. Vol. i. 
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through the works of art. The clangor of mills 
and wheels, the wonJers of the water and fire, 
the mysteries of the lathe and the principles of 
commerce, the celestial map, traced in lines of 
eternal fire, and the ^arth a diamond-mass of 
natural wealth, the history of mind, and the 
aciiievements of sdcial man, call in vain for 
notice from the horde of fashionsffile pedagogues. 
In vain does universal knowledge plead its sim- 
plicity, its dlicapness, its condc.scension to chil- 
dren, its ever clianging pictures, its ever-multi- 
plying examples, its connexion with happiness, 
its long neglect, and its Divine origin ; fasniou 
has no ears for truth ; and the Median decree is 
gone forti), that scraps of Greek and Latin, 
French and ItaUan, &c., imperfectly acquired, at 
certain places, in youth, and at a certain expense, 
sliall t;>e considered good education. In vain 
does nature protest against cramping the genius 
by the motions of the dolt, or in flogging the 
dolt to overtake the genius. In vain dues it 
protest against the neglect of juvenile taste, or 
of working out of the mind all its individuality, 
by pressing it into the school mould. In vain 
is the pedagogue shown every day tliat his im- 
parted knowledge is forgotten before his pupil’s 
beard begins to appear ; and that the recollec- 
tions of school arc kindred to prison thoughts,” 

I and seldom revive in their memory witliuut 
shudder or a laugh. The .self educationist, on 
the Qther hand, knows no bounds to his iifquiry. 
but looks eastward and westw’ard with the same 
I inquisitive interest. He owns no custom in 
thinking, receives nothing before it is proved, but 
when demonst^ted helievob all, however marvel- 
ous. He finds his nature in tlie beginning all 
disorder ; every pin and screw, every wheel and 
pivot out oi place, and he aims at a general 
rectification ; and to make all his powers act as 
nearly as po.ssible according to their original 
destination. This is, however^ a less easy work 
than that of the Grecian chariotee^ who stood 
up alone in his light car, at the Olympic games, 
to drive abreast his ten Arabian, and all but 
wild, staHiun.s, which were yoked with a ^iigle 
band, apd glittering in their own foam, and 
alarmed at the li^it thunder of tlieir own heels, 
dashed with dislievelled manes and nostrils of 
fire tlirough the shouting myriads of asseinbfed 
Greece, leaping their own height if they saw 
but the shadow of the whip. Courage and pre- 
cision ‘of siglit were all that was necessary to 
ettect this ; but self education calls upon all the 
powers, and exercises and produces all the 
national virtues. 

Nor would we omit tho occasional and too 
frequent defects which appear in the self edu« 
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CAted classes. Too many of this cla-'S, by the 
mere education of the mind, excluding the dis< 
positions from the self culture, have become 
dogmatical, opiniativo, and c\'cn contemptuous. 
This leads to u ^hypercritical habit, which is 
always the badge of mental littleness ; and it 
has inconceivably damaged the repute of self 
education, I once knew a young man who had 
disfigured his fine mind, under the notion of 
educating himself, by the mere study of mathe* 
matical science ; that is,' he had confined liimself 
to one subject and to oner set of thoughts, and 
though they attained to astonishing acuteness, 
his heart was u waste and his life iniserab],e. For 
he magnified mathematics above Vavery thing . 
who knew them was wise, who was ignorant of 
them was in his esteem a fool. He tried all 
subjects by that kind of certainty, and therefore 
confounded the nature of evidence, and losC'his 
claims of talent by a neglect tof his character. 
His intellectual fire,'iU‘>tead of bursting into a 
crown of glory, scorched the sweet and natural 
locks of chaiily, winch before fell in simple grace 
upon his brow', and irritated him w itli haughty 
scorn and uncourteous contempt of Ins stijieriors. 
Such is ail abortion of the self educated man. 
Let our young readers then remember that they 
are not to consider the virtues opponents, but 
tb^ most valuable auxiliaries iu tins work. 

ilut we have yet said nothing lelative to the 
education of the senses. The oxpiessiuii will 
peihaps, among the superficial, raise a smile, but 
wo, who have uftoii profited by a contemptuous 
laugh, have ceased to be dificouragcd. It is 
univeisally received that the senses are a media- 
toriale appaiatus, to establish and preserve a 
communicuUon between inmd and the external 
world, as well as between mind and mind ; and 
that without them the external universe would, 
in relation to man, be virtually aiinilulated, and 
every one rondemiicd to an awful isolation oi 
existence. This granted, it is evident that the 
extent and accuracy of llic eomiiiu^ication must 
depend on the perfertiou ot the intervening ap> 
paratns of the senses. Hence the loss of .sight 
condemns the imagination, and through it all 
the mind, to an irreparable poverty ; the loss of 
hearing makes the world silent, and excludes any 
being from the univeisal music, us the loss of 
feeling would fill the heart with constant sus- 
picion and ieur. I'he loss of taste is the removal 
ot the lifC'guaid from the gateway of animal life; 
and the loss of smell is a viitual destiuction of 
ha?f th** animal pleasures. Unt, jierhaps, 
eannot better subserve oui object than iiy glancing 
at the effects oi cultivating the senses as they 
appear in those pi'i»ons whose professiumt have 
made it their interest to eduentu a particular 
sense. The science of natural liistoiy has arisen 
almost exclusively from the cdueulioii of the 
eye. Win re would be the sciences of entomo- 
logy and botany if the sight were removed? 


And yt it not by a particular cultivation of the 
eye that the artist distinguishes himself from his 
adinireis? And who has failed to observe tlic 
great henufits that result to the legal pleader from 
the educational practice of the eye? "Ily 
glance he investigates, overpowers, or cinholdcus 
his witness ; or by a glance he seizes on tlu^ 
leading points of his “ brief,” which he has only 
had in jiis possession a few minutes, though he 
appears to strangers to iiave been acquainted 
with all the mmutia: of the quarrel. And by im 
^education of the ear alotie what has the musician 
done ? What a marvellous' cuinpcnsatiuii it be- 
comes to the blind for the loss of sight I Who 
Is ignorant that nearly all the tricks of legerde- 
main, and all the sliuff.es of the gambler depend 
on the cxquisitciiess to which he has carried the 
sense of feeling?^ How frequently the chemist, 
by a practised taste, will detect the presenee of a 
j chemical agent, which it would cost him hours to 
j demunstiate. Now we are cuiivinecd th<it it 
I would bo nndei gird lug the work of educutiun willi 
I beams of iron, if the senses weto as generally 
iduciited as tlie in le rest of a few has sin 
what extent it may bo euiriud. Many a doi- 
inant mind would he stunulatcd into dignified 
life, while the facts acqinicd would be iiieoin- 
paialily hettei Icainecl, and would he more mi- 
merons. Could our view of the subject In* 
better illustiaU'd limn by a simple leleience 
to the poeU, tlie most original ot wlium, 
Chancer and Sliukspeure, midently laid the 
foundation of their eminence in a better (Mnploj- 
inent of their senses than their picdeeossuis . 
while Ciuhhe, Cowjier, and Wordswoitl), have, m 
our own age, by an accurate employ luent ol tlie 
senses, on the most eommonplaoe subjects, 
cicated a new style of domestic poetiy, them- 
selves an evergieen reputation, and have shown 
cleaily that the suureo of oiigiimlity has often 
no other mystery than avoiding tlie popular eiroi 
of ” liaviiig eyes, yet see not, and having euis, 
yet hear not.” 

We me ijuite aware that tlio use of tlie senses 
must dejiend, (to a great extent,) from natural 
laws, on the pruporlionatc activity ot the mental 
pow'ers to which they iclate ; but we also be- 
lieve, though the faculties witliin must regulate 
the exercise of the sensible powers, that the wake- 
fulness of these poweis, which may and ought 
to he artificially .secured, would prevent the in- 
tellectnul doze in which the hulk ol mankind 
pass away their life. The dull child may be 
substantially quickened by a skilful and constant 
excitement of the senses; as the inaccurate 
might be cured by a rigorous attention to thi 
precise qualities which come into contact with 
the sensible powers. By the same discipline, 

*Spc llic lalP trial of liOid do Uoo», wliosc chtuge muh, 
that by tbc improper but slolful riiltivatian of tho powci ol 
tccluig, he luul cheated some of Ins of large 

sums of money iu aocomphahiTig the utuler la coujh/. 
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much of the falsehood of life would bu prsvented 
as a great portion of it arises from the Imperfect 
attention of the senses : and much of the siiffcr> 
ing, jonsequent on fraud, would be spared an the 
cxporieiico of the next generation. Nor woult 
this universe of material beauty then faro in die 
next thousand years as it has done in *the last. 
For instead of “the material revelation’* lying 
constantly before the eyes of man, every leaf a 
picture, limned by the Infinite fingers, hero ex- 
hibiting the storm blowing up all the pipes of the 
material organ into jintaught anthems, there tlfb 
buried diamond-nest, hashing like hidden virtue: 
on each other, though unseen, now proving tliat a 
beetle’s wing, in beauty' and cuhnir, is more 
affluent than the rainbow, and then teaching that 
the scries of the Divine wonders, descending from 
mail, is neither le«.s magnificent riur various thai 
the upper classes of his vvorknionsliip ; instead 
ot all this being disregarded, as it has been for 
the most part, in the previous liistory of the 
woild, and that by the principal minds that were 
ever born on earth, tin* education of all the 
senses would inlay the imagination with stores ot 
matiMial wealth, out of winch the jiidgiiient 
might work its systems, or the heart its eon- 
sol, itions. 

We beg also to subjoin, briefly, our thoughts 
on the moral braneli of ediicatiuii. 

The gieatcst defect ni the popular systems of 
education is mthor the entire want of moral in- 
sliuetion, resulting from the feeble opinion Uiat 
It IS impossible to t<*aeh morals williout falling 
into some of the foinis of sectuiiaiii.sin, oi .such 
jtjitnr and cold lioartod lessons as hate dis- 
gusted the Icaiiier, and appeared to justify the 
jirejudice of llie public. We think, however, 
that in the most seciuiiaii ul the public insti- 
tutions, or in those where there pr 
greatest di\ersity of moral senlimcut among the 
managers, it is as easy to cornnninicate instruc- 
tion on fundamental inoials, without colouring 
from the bigot's palette, us it is to teacli a child 
the beauty, parts, and pioperties, of a plant, 
without reternng to tlie barbarous jargon and 
cuniit]es.s divisions of the botanical systems. 
And, in our judgment, it is ns senously in- 
cumbent un public mstrnctors, as its neglect 
ill most instances is perilous to the welfare of 
youth. 13y mural instructions we mean such 
as relate to integrity, pity, courtesy, courage, 
decision, modesty, prudence, temper, eliecrful- 
iiess, frugality, gratitude, humility, benevolence, 
moderation, patience, perseverance, regularity, 
docility, veracity, temperance, and their oppo- 
sites. 

Who does not see that the happiness of the 
world is primarily dependent on the state of 
these mental qualities, whi^h in most of our 
systems of education are yet abandoned to the 
influenee of chance ? Who does not feel that 
the most valuable instruction on these subjects 


must be alike precious to even opposite sectaries, 
whose disagreVments are not generally about the 
qualities 'of fundamental morals, but mainly re- 
late to the best method of propagating doctrines? 
Ahd who will not admit ta us that it is from 
ignorance on these ^8ubjei.ts that most of our 
young men miss their road in life ? So that 
when they are overtaken with its storms, from 
not Ii^ving knowledge of the moral armour, they 
are either driven to frivolous or guilty amuse- 
ments, sink into dejection, and lose all self- 
respect, or fly to thd miserable solace of infidelity, 
which, by destroying the difference between good 
and wil, the connexion of nian*with the moral 
uiiiveise, aiTd the accountability of his actions, 
makes “ free course ” for the passions, and turns 
human life into an awful masquerade, ^herc 
sijjjerior animals, with angelic forms, play all the 
diversities of universal selfishness. 

We therefore* urge our self educating reader to 
inquire whether he ought not first of all to secure 
coirect sttntimrnts, frelinffs, and practice, on the 
ahovcv subjects, at least contemporaneously with 
the education of his intellectual qualities? and 
if for no other reason because the right education 
of the morals jvill make the development of the 
other powers more easy and safe, and their at- 
tainments more solid and beneficial. If wi^had 
permission to enlarge we should prefer no theme 
to illustrate the importance of this part of our sub- 
ject to a review of the distinguished men, who in 
different stations of life have succeeded or failed, 
according to tlie state of their moral dispositions. 

Lord Bacon is eternally disgraced for want of 
judicial integrity. 

Di. .Tohiison lost half his influence in Ifie from 
want of courtesy, 

James II. lost his throne from want of co«- 

Cranmer i« contemptible from defective <fe- 
ciston. 

Newton’s greatness is increased by his mar- 
vellous modesty. 

Dr. Horsley’s genius will he always dis- * 
loiioured by his violent temper. ^ ^ 

Milton by cheerfulness greatly relieved his , 
complicated misfortunes. ^ 

Benjamin Franklin, and almost all men who 
lave amassed fortunes, laid the foundation in 
Migahty. • 

Burns was oppressed all through life by the 
effects of his imprudence. * 

Napoleon might have been saved before he 
ad fallen at all with a little humility. • * 

Charles II. The Karl of Southampton partly 
supported Charles II during his exile; served 
liin many years in one of his chief offices, and 
veil materially assisted in returning him to the 
.hrone, and yet that king refused Lady Russel, 
the daughter of the earl merely one week’s 
-espitc of hqr lord’s life : this was rnonstious m- 
^atitude. 
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Sheridan was utterly lost for want of tempe* 
ranee and frupahfi/, 

John Howard has become imiiiortal merely by 
his benevolence and industry. 

Bishop Burnet, bjk his tnoderaiiont has secured 
the respect and confidence yf all parties. 

Columbus, by nearly thirty years peremeranee, 
through discouragements, brought to Hght a new 
woild. 

Bunyan, by patience in. prison, overcame his 
persecutors, and performed a work which will 
never be forgotten. ' 

Doddridge, by regularly rising at Jive, instead 
of seven, and devoting those two hours toi one 
work, wrote his “Fainily Expositor .‘"^irregularity 
is the besetting sin of genius. 

Walter Scott, by learning many of the local 
traditions, from the most superstitious of ^e 
Scotch peasantry, and by attentively studying 
their ciiaracter, acquired tlio b(*l;t materials in 
liis imaginative works ; such is the efiect of do- 
cility. 

Cromwell owed most of his greatness to his 
deemon. 

'fhe Duke of Marlborough averted many of his 
calamities by good temper. 

Andrew Marvel, though a poor representative 
of ljull, became terrible to the corrupt court of 
Charles II. by his integrity. 

Judge Hale was in nothing greater than in 
generously forgiving injuries. 

George HI. will ever be endeared to the hearts 
of Englishmen from the goodness of his domestic 
disposition in spite of the defects of his govern- 
ment. 

Instead of confining ourselves to the few in- 
stances we have just mentioned, illustrative of our 
remark, tliat the happiness of the world and the 
welfare of individuals chiefly depend on the 
moral state of the mind, we might Isave filled oiir 
pages with ten times the number, but we forbear. 
What might Chatterton, Savage, and Byron, have 
become if they had attended to this subject? 
And what did Whitcfield, Defoe, and Marvel 
achieve by its pure influence? 

But education iirmorals is purely the work of 
the individual himself : as it depends too much 
on the state of the will and feelings os well as on 
the knowledge of the heart to be accomplished 
by a stranger. Knowledge may be imparted^ 
but dispositions /7rot/>,and virtue must be acquired; 
and as the value the first is regulated by the 
state of the last tilings wc have mentioned, the 
inostfsupmficial must at once sec that his moral 
education is important, as the labour and re- 
sponsibility of it will be principally his own. 
The firm foundation of morals must be revelation, 
from which all study on this subject will cither 
graduate and measure, or run out into the inane 
uncertainties of philosophy, whose lights never 


yet developed tlie map of life, much less filled its 
fields and ways with the luminous joyfulness 
which maketh glad the heart of man." There 
is no alternative but to lay our heart and reason 
on the rocks of Christianity, or to build on the 
philosophical waves a float, wiiicli the storms may 
now drift^into the regions of fable and enthusiasm, 
and tiicn into tlie drearier and colder climes of 
speculation, where, at best, revelation’s sun docs 
but cast a lateral light, which oftener gilds the 
mountain’s tops, than fertilises the plain, or than 
iff clierishes the life of its ininibitants. In morals, 
there must be a fixed point from which to mea- 
sure, or there is an end to the itinerations of 
mind: and if revelation be not allowed to fix 
that point, there is littl^ hope of its ever being 
discovered. For the intellectual world has been 
disputing for the last four thousand years whether 
“ utility,” “ pleasure,” “ the nature of things,” 
“ necessity,” “ reason,” “ experience,” “ conscience,” 
or “ Divine will,” is to be tlie standard ; and it is 
yet as far from being settled by pliilusopliers, as 
It was when the acute peripatetics were filling tlie 
classic groves with disputatious eloquence, which 
never approached nearer perfection than when it 
broke out in mixtures of hope and natural 
prayer, that “ tlie gods would vouchsafe them some 
certainties in moral science!” 

In conclusion, self education should rather 
aim at the establishment of good habits, than a 
premature collections of opinion , it should con- 
fine the attention, at first, cliieHy, to fundamental 
facts, rather than to miscellaneous literature; it 
should lead to an acquaintance with the best 
sources of information ; it should cbtublish in tiie 
mind a conviction that it was a work of self 
accomplishment: it ought, also, to lead to a 
very high estimate of the value of minutes and 
fragments of redeemable time; and it sliould em- 
brace the sensible and moral, us well as the 
intellectual, powers of man. It requires solid 
self knowledge, a sound acquaintance with an 
attainable standard, a frequent comparison of pro- 
gress, and no ordinary degree of self control. 
It will have its peculiar joys, sorrows, and tri- 
umphs: but there will be neither loss nor defeat 
with ordinary care : for missing the road will be 
one of the methods of learning it thoroughly, 
and a fall will both illustrate the mental elasticity, 
and double the vision of foresight. Let no one, 
therefore, despair of his own success, nor tremble 
at that of others : for the prevalence of such a 
self education as we advise, would consolidate 
the genuine interests of the upper classes, by 
raising the value of tlie subordinate charac;|ers in 
life. And why should those classes be excluded 
from the pleasures of intelligence and taste, since 
they share the pleasures of appetite and passion 
with the highest, ui^der the sanction of the same 
provisions in nature, and from the same law? 
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PIETY IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


[For the fnllowin|{ excellent paper wo arc mdoluod to 
the ‘•Literary and Theological Review,” of .Tune "last . a 
quarterly work edited by the Rev L. Woods, jun., and 
published in New York. Wo recommend it to the care- 
ful pernsal of onr readers, as containiiig many valuable 
snggostioDs.] 

The truly great 

Have nil one ago, and from one visible space 
8hcd influence. The) , Iwth in power and act, 

Are permanent ; and time is not with them. 

Save as it worketh fur them, they tn it ” 

CULERIDGE. 

No period since the apostolic has been more 
admirably marked by a" happy development of 
the image of Christ in the hearts and lives of his 
tVillowers, than the time between the reigns of 
Elizabeth and George the Thircl. It was an 
age prolific in intellectual and moral greatness . 
it was an age of vast erudition in literature, Jaw, 
philosofihy, and sound practical theology. Great 
principles sprung up and ripened into maturity ; 
intelleets of a giant aspect arose, and brooded 
over the darkness and ooiiiiision of those turlm- 
liMit and eventful times, and infused into the 
mass eonsonative principles, the evolution of 
which h.is caused the firm and steady strides ot 
( ivilisation and rofinomeut to reni ii from one 
extremity ot the eoiitineiit to the other, has 
transformed the dreary wastes of the new world 
into the abode of peace, the sciences, and the 
arts, and is now drawing the elfeininate iniilions 
of Asia within the circle of their almost creative 
influence. 

'I'here are to every peiiod in the hi<.tory of our 
race .some great ciiaructcristie and distinctive 
habits of thought and feeling, in religion as wx'll 
as 1(1 politics ; while, like specimens of statuary, 
each may possess much in common with the 
rest. 

I'o trace out some of those traits that gave 
character and individuality to the period to which 
allusion has been made, will be our present 
object. 

It was an age of profound psychological re- 
search, especially in those departments of the 
science in which systematic theology has its 
foundation. How much some may affect to 
despise the results of these researches is not 
our concern. But we hazard nothing when we 
affirm that the leading writers of this period were 
men trained to severe thought, to keen research, 
to an iron industry, lucid and masculine roason- 
ing. «They delved long in the mine at the un- 
shapen ore ; they analysed the laws of their own 
being, and hence obtained their first principles 
— the ultimate grounds of their conclusions on 
great and fundamental subjqpts. The deep still- 
iless of their closets testified to their avidity for 
the truth. Introversion of mind became a set- 
tled habit. Laden almost to oppression with the 


knowledge of the ancient world, they toiled 
along the dark paths of lyental science ; and 
often the diligent and reflecting student will find 
concealed under “a venerable rust,” the pure 
gold of occult truths, enchased by a sound and 
healthful reasoning. This knowledge was not a 
heavy and useless ma.ss ; nay, it was pressed into 
the service of Christ, and made an instrument of 
promoting his caime in the hearts of bis fol- 
. lowers, and of supprc.ssing infidelity and apos- 
' tacy.i • 

'flic age^f wrhicb we speak was distinguished 
for the practical and theological interpretation of 
Scripture. This, however, was not practised to 
tlje exclusion of critical interpretation ; on the 
contrary, there are many well-executed speci- 
mens of the laMer. To bring out into real life 
the ideal of the Bible, *was the end of their 
ambition ; and how far they succeeded is well 
knowp by those who are conversant with the 
character and writings of the holy Leighton, the 
godly and ardent Baxter, the great and artless 
Taylor, the profound and meditative Howe, Fla- 
vcl, Barrow', and others of a kindred spirit. “ If,” 
says Leighton, “ some of you be careful of re- 
peating, yet rest not on that ; if you be alile to 
speak of it aftcrw'ards upon occa.s]on, there is 
.somewhat requisite beside and beyond this, to 
evidence that you are indeed fed by the word, 
as the fioek of (rod. As when sheep, you know, 
or other creatures, are nourished by tlieir pasture, 
the food they have eaten appears not in the 
same fashion upon them, not in grass,* hut in 
growth of flesh and flccco ; thus the word would 
truly appear to feed you, not by the hare dis- 
coursing of the word over again, but by the tem- 
per of your spirit and nctiun.s, if in them you 
really grow more spiritual ; if humility, self- 
denial, charity, and holiness are increased in you 
by it ; otherwise, xvhatsocvcr literal knowledge 
you attain it avails nothing. Though you heard * 
many sermons every day, and attained further 
light by them, and carried a^plausibl^ profession 
of religion, yet, unless by the Gospel you be 
transformed into the likeness of Christ, and grace 
indeed growing iu yon, you are but — as one says 
of the cypress-tree — fair and tall, but fruitless.” 

The labours of these men, as interpreters, ori- 
ginated in great lo\ e and revezence for the mys- 
terious truths of revelation. This love and 
reverence for the Bible constitutes anethcr'cha- 
racteristic of the piety of those times. 

“ They loved the Bible, it was their constant 
manual ; and the only religious philosophy they 
desired to know was that which could bear the 
searching, purifying scrutiny of the word of God. 
Were they metaphysicians, then ? Yes ; but 
metaphysicians of an “ ethereal mould.” They 
studied to discover, and to present to the minds 
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of others, the beautiful connexions, the more than 
earthly harmony of those varied dispensations otf 
the moral government of (iod^which were pub- 
lished successively in Eden, at Mount Sinai, and 
in the song of tbo. angels to the shepherds® of 
Bethlehem. Did they tall^ of the soul and its 
sublime relations ? They did ; but it was with 
profound submission to the revelations of Him 
who made the soul. They rightly judged that 
all minds must be such as they were declared to 
be by their Creator, Sometimes, perhaps, they 
launched out into deep witters beyond their 
soundings ; but even then their ship carried the 
Master, who could rebuke the surge, and leturn 
them in safety to the shore. Reason with them, 
amidst all its aspirings and flights, which seemed 
at titles scarcely liiitnon, was but the servant of 
revelation. If, in any instances, they follov^ed 
the ignis fatuus of a visionary theory, it was, 
perhaps, to deinouhtrato to us thte danger of im- 
plicit reliance on any other authority than that 
of the inspired volume, the “entrance of whose 
words giveth life.” ^ 

Ttiesc things, with others, led the way to ano- 
ther characteristic, which gave complexion and 
distinctiveness to the piety of the seventeenth 
century. Tliis was an habitual and devout me- 
ditatjpn upon the great truths of the holy Scrip- 
tures, ill all their mystcriousness and remoteness 
from sense. 

The advantages, or rather, I would say, the 
absolute necessity of this habit is seen, in some 
measure, from the effects which flow from it. 

The want of tins habit of profound and pious 
meditation upon the truths of the Bible, and 
consequent reflection upon the laws of our inte- 
rior being, gives the mind a materialising ten- 
dency; it places us olF from the only just ground 
of sound philosophical reasoning upon truths, the 
right apprehension of which demaiuis such rea- 
soning ; and it deadens the noblest and purest 
principles within us. And further, it generates 
pride and an over-estimate of personal power and 
worth, a contempt for the opinions of others, and 
a noisy and, disgustful turbulence, if our opinions 
do not at once revolutionise the sacred customs 
and institutions of antiquity, and give a new 
complexion to settled habits of thought and 
feeling. 

But let its presence be felt, and we have the 
antithesis of these intellectual and moral obliqui- 
ties. Anchored *where storms and winds never 
beA, a man accustomed to this habit may, with- 
out iieril,''ride where the waves of the highest 
popular excitement foam and dash about him. 
Hie actions of such a man on great and trying i 
occasions are those of moral heroism. He secs 
not men as trees walking, mountains inverted, 
and an Utopia in every evanishing cloud ; but 
things in their trae aspect. He lays hold on the 
springs of action, and, from the changelessness 
of his bwn principles, labours in the woik of 


reformation with a firm and even hand, not with 
intermittent fits and moral paroxysms. 

This habit of mind and action was beautifully 
exemplified by the loading divines of the seven- 
teenth century. By this means, a peculiar grace- 
fulness attaches itself to their writings. Each 
stood for the defence of truth, firm and self- 
collected, deeply imbued with the love of it, and 
a conviction of the certainly of tlie objects of his 
faith. The impress of eternity was laid on every 
moment. In all their religious writings, liow 
ifiucli soever of invective they may contain, how 
dissonant soever their diction, there is an under- 
tone which falls sweetly and softly on the ear, as 
it were, the soliloquising of a youthful seraph in 
a heart that inshnnes the holy Jesus. 

'riicir imaginative powers, by these employ- 
nionts, were enlarged as they approached the 
spirit of the higiier compositions ui Scripture. 
With a sanctified imagination, restless as the 
wings of the four beasts tiie proplict saw' in vision, 
and rich as a golden harvest, wherever tliey sat 
dow’n to meditate, there sprang up a well-watered 
garden, lovely in its ow'n luxuriance, through and 
around which strayed Arcadian airs. The cross 
was the centre of their souls. Nursed, like the 
mountain eagle, amid storms and winds, with n 
mental nerve rendered consistent by Irequcnt 
flights around the fastnesses of Calvary, their 
thoughts wandered through eternity. 

Imagination was not the only faculty strength- 
ened by these habits ; but the whole inner man 
was thrust forward towards that high stage of 
intellectual and moral existenci* for which we 
were designed by onr (Veutor. Dwelling m these 
transalpine regions of thought, unafieeted liy the 
low sympathies of the various multitude, their 
faith gave a tnngibleness to the most removed 
truths. Thus viewing the Unseen and Infinite, 
humility niul lioly artlessness characterised their 
w'hole deportment. With intellects ennobled 
by such an intimacy with infiinte excellence, and 
with tlicir vast acquisitions of all that was valu- 
able in tlie men of other limes, they rose over 
their congregations as a full cloud, and Field 
them attentive for hours by thought “instinct 
with spirit.” 

Profundity in Divine and human knowledge, 
without obscurity, meditation without asceticism, 
spirituality without undue mysticism, pure and 
simple faith producing love, buinility, and a 
winning artlessness, these all intermingled con- 
stitute the ideal of a Christiaii philosopher and 
divine. And this ideal we see realised in the 
outlines of the Christian character before us. A 
holy harmony and an all-subduing mildness (like 
evening flute-notes that 

Over dcliciosiM Buiigcs sink and rine,” 

in the dewy air, athwart the lashed lake that 
eddies and nestles itself to rest along the etrand) 
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t'levate these men to the spiritnal life, nml em- 
body themselves in them into a presentiment of 
the angelic and heavenly. 

Theirs, then, is an example worthy of imita- 
tion ; for by the same mcari^ every servant of the 
Lord Jesus Christ may become a scribe well 
instructed into the spiritual kingdom of tiod — a 
rich householder, who may bring forth from his 
treasure things new and old, giving to ctery one 
his portion in due time. Founded on Chilst 
and his apostles, aided and led on hy those 
“ whose words are rfiraeles for mankind, whos? 
l(»\e embraces all eonntries, and whose voice 
sounds througii all time,” and inspiied by Him 
“ who sendeth forth his beraphim to touch the 
lips of w'liom he pleases,’— the modern defender 
of righteousness may successfully breast the 
overwhelming tide of philosophy, falsely fo 


called, and the torrents of misdirected zeal, al- 
though he may not remain unseathed by the 
shafts and ’vitupei;^itions of a baptised infidelity, 
rank with the stench of the pit, amidst those 
thifndciing*!, and lightnings, whirlwinds, volcanic 
ernptions, and eartlKymlies, in the moral world, 
that are to precede the battle of the great day of 
the Lord Almighty. 

Buf their example is not only worthy of imita- 
tion, it is imitable. By employing the same 
means, the despondent saint may cheer his heart 
with a view of the dlilm and serene shores of the 
land of his future destiny, set a rich table in the 
dreary wild^'riicss, intersperse tfie desert with 
cooling oases, and people it, like the dreams of 
Jacob in the sweet, open air of Padan-Aram, 
with the guardian hosts of God. 


BRITAIN. 

eHAlTKH X. 


By the conquest, religion w'as Iirmight into I 
a more miseralde state in this country , for the j 
English were accustomed to pi ay daily “ from 
the fury of the Noniiaiis, Good Loid, deliver us.” 
while such was the national insecurity, that the 
leligious otfeicd a piayer eiery night against 
robbers. The corupieror, to secure the emolu- 
ineiits for his favouiites and the ]tower for tiiin- 
self, invited the papal intoiterence to lectily the 
disorders of the English ehnreli} yet suhjeetecl 
the clerical posses^ois to millt.ny and other 
service, ivhieh was subsequently acknowledged 
on All Souls Day; forbade either eouneils, ex- 
coinminncation, or papal intcrfen’iiees without 
Ills pci mission, and scji.irated the civil irom the 
ecclesiastical courts. When Wilh.uii had com- 
pleted the Doomsday book, it was found that out 
ol the 60.21 5 knights’ fees, of which the kingdom 
consisted, the clergy possessed 28,11,5, i. e. 
nearly half the landed property in the empire. 
The chief Saxon eleigy were deposed on Iri- 
\olous pretences, and Normans, much inferior to 
their predecessors, were advanced to the sees of 
Durham, Norwich, Lincoln, and Winchester. 
Lanfranc, abbot of Caen, who introduced traii- 
siibstantiation to the English church, wax made 
aiehhishop of Canterbury; and Thomas of Bayeiix, 
ot York ; who were no sooner enthroned, than 
they began mutual recriminations about pre- 
•cedei^e, which was not settled until a journey 
to Rome, two councils in 1072, and many pe- 
dantic debates had taken place. Lanfranc, huw- 
evfer, as well as learned, was charitable, for he 
is said to have given away qpnually, a sum equi- 
valent to about 7,.500/. of our money. Sooth- 
saying and fourteen different kinds of divination 
appear then to have been common. Every prin- 


cip<il family had its astrologer, whose duty it 
was to spiritualise the dreams and construct the 
horoscopes of the family. To preserve l^eir. 
selves from the violence of the age, many females 
(Mitered the nunnery, wliilo others took up their 
abode in churchyards, which from having a nght 
of sanctuary w'orc considered inviolable. 

Clergymen were often lawyers, and mostly 
the best mechanics, to encourage which cha- 
racter some of the wealthiest stalls were re- 
served solely for their use. Thomas (ff York 
made numbers of clnirch organs, and set the 
hymns and translations of the monks to such 
airs as w'ere then popular, which incurred the 
displeasure uf John of Salisljuiy, who blamed 
him for want of gravity of taste. At a council 
in 1070, the married clergy were merely tole- 
rated, and bishops forbidden to ordain any more 
of that class. Anselm, rdunlantfi/, succeeded ’ 
Lanfranc, who died in 1 080, and offended k4ng , 
William II. hy reproving hn courtiers for their , 
gay apparel and long hair, of whigh admonitions 
the king hy no means approved. Anselm 
soon afterwards left tlie kingdom on fi pilgvl- 
inogo to Rome, whence he never returned till 
the year 1100, in the reign of Henry I., w'itli 
whom he immediately quarrelled about homage. 
Endless quarrels, concerning rigiit of investi- 
ture, wore excited between Rome anfl En^and, 
where sons of the priests hereditarily claimed 
their father’s churches, while the common people 
worshipped fountains, and sodomy was a crime 
which the clerg)' often charged upon their hearers. 
In a council held 1 1 08, the celibacy of the 
clergy wn.s again revived by Anselm, who pro- 
cured the enaction of ten severe canons against 
the married clergy, soon after which, he happily 
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died. The married clergy were shortly afterwards 
revenged on the abettors of celibacy, for which 
one John de Crcma, a papal legate,* had been 
very violent on the day preceding the night 
in which he was fpvnd in bed with a harlot. 
This was too common an event, many bishops 
and monks having their coificubines and bastards, 
os well known as themselves. But this accident 
rather checked than cured the fully, whose tide 
set in must run its course, which was not com- 
pleted till many barbarities had been practised 
on the lawful wives and innocent children of the 
married priesthood. The papal power had now 
come to the dobd, and nothing was to be under- 
taken without permission of the Pope, w'hose 
modesty declared that nothing of importance in 
any country ought to be undertaken without his 
authority ! Similar scenes of internal strife and 
foreign appeal, intrigue and superstition, make 
up the ecclesiastical history to 4he end of this 
period ; and by notlfnig did the papal power 
more secure its ambitious projects in England 
than by the establishment of the legatii^e au- 
thority. 

Multitudinous are the wonders wliich the 
monkish writers attribute to the worthies of this 
period. Thomas a Docket was' said to have 
cured the lame, the leper, the deaf and the dumb, 
(if dot to have raised the dead,) while it was a 
sort of pleasantry to him to resuscitate dead birds, 
butterflies or even rotten animals. This same 
Decket would sometimes condescend to reap and 
make hay at the monastery, and at others regale 
himself with a meal which cost a sum equivalent 
to 75/. of our money, attended by six hundred or 
seven bandred knights and squires. While on a 
journey, he had generally above two thousand 
attendants, consisting of pages, clerks, ’squires, 
and knights, who vrere mounted, and clothed 
according to their grade. Two wggoiis of ale, 
one containing his chapel trinkets, one his bed- 
room furniture, one with his kitchen utensils, 
formed the first part of his procession ; and twelve 
pack-horses carried his money, plate, books, and 
m^s paraphernalia. Under each of his wagons 
was a m^iff, and. on each horse a monkey. 
(No unfit symbols of their master, or of ttie reli- 
gion of which fie was one of the prime Reformers^ 
William de Longchamp had above a thousand 
horsem^ in his retinue. In the same period 
the monks of Canterbury had seventeen, and 
those of St. Swithin’s thirteen dishes every day 
at dinner ; and when the abbot of the last named 
moni.8tcry diminished the number to eleven, they 
complained in tears and prostrate to the king. 
Churches were built low, \ery plain, and with 
few lights i their architects were the monks \vho 
filled the cathedrals and conventual churches 
with statues, paintings, and other heathen de- 
vices. 

The church w'alls and ceilings were painted 
with such historical or imaginary subjects as were 


suppospd to explain the biblical history, an art 
which was sometimes by the monkish Angelos a 
little overshot, when they introduced in the*' Route 
of S^than,” “ the Raulmes of Purgatorie,” &c., 
the defeat of the Saracens, or the hounds and 
rabble of the neighbouring baron, which no doubt 
greatly £ontributed to the “solace of the faithful.” 

Some of the clergy were the richest men in 
the kingdom ; for Roger, bishop of Salisbury, 
died in 1 1 <3D, worth a sum equivalent to 
41,000/., while the money of Roger, archbishop 
®f York, was incredible. , 

The crusade was enforced on the attention of 
the people by plaintive songs, exhibiting the 
sorrows of Jerusalem, by paintings and images, 
which rudely represented the indignities which 
the Arabs offered to the holy sepulchre, and by 
much eloquent, but misdirected, zeal. There 
was in this peViod a metrical translation of the 
Bible, undertaken by some unknown rhymer, 
whose art was performed in a language which was 
then little more than a huddle of Saxon and 
Norman phrases, with some bad latin and a little 
old British, which, aiter all, was probably the 
truest picture of mental Britain that could be 
supplied. One of the most alarming powers 
which the church in that age exercised, was that 
of excommunication. The clergy word, by 
Eadmer, called “ more wolves than sheplierds ; ” 
a proof of which may be found in the fact, that 
many of the monasteries had above two thousand 
slaves. The long hair of the Normans the 
clergy often cited as a mark of reprobation ; and 
in this crime Anselm excoininunicated tliem, 
which so terrified Henry 1. and his courtiers, 
that they cut off their flowing locks. But during 
the action of these ecclesiastical comedies w'hat 
had become of the religion of the cottage ? and 
where were the priests of Jesus Christ ? 

• LEGAL AFIAIUS. 

The conquest increased the number of the 
virtual slaves in this country; for the Saxon 
theorl, the burgess, and the inferior thane, who 
were in many cases deprived of their property, 
swelled the numbers of the borders, cottars, and 
villeins, of which, according to doomsday and 
other authorities, there appear to have been — 

Serfs. 

Cotterii, slaves, who practised mechanic arts 
for the benefit of their masters, and were attached 
to the estate. 

Bordarii, that is, household servants : in gross, 
that is, the personal property of their masters. 

Villeins; regardant, that is, predial seiyaiits, 
who belonged to the lands. 

Burgesses, or free citizens. 

Of these villeins, in gross, or the personal ser- 
vants, almost every decent family, either in 
England or Scotlana, had one or more, according 
to Hoveden. Very occasionally some of the in- 
dividuals of these classes obtained their freedom, 
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from some of the numerous reasons which have 
ever led to the liberation of slaves ; and in tliis 
respect the clergy were great blessings to the 
slave population, for they always preached yp the 
virtue of manumission, although many of them 
were some of tlie greatest slave masters in the 
island ! * 

The Normans are mostly the ancestry of the 
upper ranks in this country, while tUe Anglo- 
Saxons were the progenitors of the middle and 
inferior classes ; who, in consequence, must be 
considered the oldej residents, and the nobles the 
new comers, or the descendants of aliens. 

The middle classes (alas, how different from 


the moderns!) were formed from the degraded 
Saxon thanes,*the ccorls, who had been neutral 
in the wars of the conquest, and some of the in- 
ferior attendants*of the Norman freebooters, and 
tlmsc generally formed the, more respectable in- 
habitants of the cities. The nobility were the 
personal or relative* friends of the conqueror ; 
who had given to them, on the condition of their 
contiiiuing in his service, a barony, which was 
worth four hundred marks, and on that account 
its owner was called “*baroii.” 

William secureck for himself one thousand four 
hundred and twenty-two manors, inclusive of 
numberless farms, forests, &c. * 


To Robert, Earl of Montaigne, he gave 073 
Alun, of Brittany 442 


Odo, bishop of Bayeux... 430 

William de Warren 208 | 

Geoffrey do Constance 280 [> 

Bichard dc Clare 171 

Roger Bigod 123 I 

William de Percy i 

Walter Gifford 107^ 

Hugh de Abiensus 

Thrice annually, with their hands botwocn th 
king's, the gieat earls swore allegiance, on tli«.M 
knees, for the thirty-two thouMUid and one hun- 
dred knights’ fees which the nobles iiossessed , 
while WiHiain obliged the clergy, who are 1») 
some said to have possessed twenty-eight thou- 
sand one hundred and fifteen of the same fees, 
to do homage for their lands. This giving 
homage was one of the most imposing .spectacles 
in that half barbarous age, fur while tlic king 
put on every trapping of state, the nobles brought 
all theirs; as well perhaps to pre\ent him from 
asking more, as to justify themselves in giving 
what they did with the greatest reluctance that 
w.is possible. But llie homage days were festi- 
vals. Ladies then felt all their charms, the 
minstrels flattered with more assurance ; the 
wassail bowl was often emptied ; the jester often 
raised the laugh ; and the mirth of the night 
almost oblivionised the slavery of the by-gone 
day, and the thought that they were still slaves. 
This tenure was a sort of life-loan of the estate.s, 
which, in the event of the possessor dying with 
children who had not attained their majority, re- 
verted to the king with their wardship, which 
was at once a source of power and emolument. 
The heirs also paid large bounties to the king, 
who not only sold them permission to marry but 
a commutation of fleld services, and also freedom 
from^othcr sources of vexation. And what the 
king demanded from his greater subjects they 
required from their vassals, the meanest of whom 
were compelled to till their lands without remu- 
neration, and fight in quarrels in which they had 
no interest. 

The Norman soldiers were cither clothed in 
armour or a quilted cotton jacket and an iron 


^Manors, which were given on condition 
military and civil services, personal attendance at 
the court thrice a year, and, in some instances, 
provision for the king’s household. 


Tlie county of Chester. 

cap, and carried a bow, a sling, a spear, and a 
swoid. The* cavalry wore greaves, a coat of 
mail, and a helmet. The earl and the baron 
coinmandod their vassals in war, who suYig as 
they went to battle, to which they were often 
stimulated by the clergy. One of the most 
dangerous instruments of war was the Greek fire, 
a eompoiind of bitumen, sulphur and naphtha, 
which was thrown by a machine, and even burnt 
clearer when it fell into water. 

Ill the year 1080, the conqueror ina(k> a con- 
gress ol the serviceable military force, which 
amounted to about sixty thousand armed men, 
eacli of w'hom was expected to bring with linn 
tw'o or three auxiliaries, such as archers, &c. 

The Saxon courts weie superseded* by that of 
the baron, whose authority extended over ills 
barony ; by that of the carl, whose earldom was 
almost absolutely under his sway, and by that, 
of tlie king, whose court was supreme. The 
baronial court was held in, the hafl, or in the* 
castle.' The court of the earl often asscni-* 
bled in the chief town, but tlftit of the king 
depended on his migrations. * The seven prin- 
cipal officers of state were the high J;reasurer, 
the chancellor, the great chamberlain, the high 
steward, the marshal of Englitnd, the constable, 
and the chief justiciary. 'I'liesc judges sat in 
different rooms, of which one, from a» chequered 
cloth on the table, was called the “ exchequer.” 
But when William 1. severed the ecclesiastical 
frolh the civil courts, an event of malign signi- 
ficance ill that age, the clergy set up several 
courts of their own, known by the name of the 
archbishop’s, or supreme court ; the bishop’s court, 
or consistory ; and the court of the archdeacon, 

* Madox'* Excheq. 
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answsiiiig somewliat to the hundredary of the 
Saxons. The Norman parliameht appears to 
haTO been for a long time meiiply a convention 
of the most powerful persons, whether lay or 
eoelesiastical, (natives excluded,) who, doing the 
best for themselves, supposed they were consult- 
ing the welfare of the nation. And for a time it 
was difficult to keep out the populace from enter- 
ing among the members of the parliament. ' 

It appears to have been, at that time very diffi- 
cult for a person of little property to obtain a 
legal settlement of a disputd without some ex- 
orbitant gift to the king, who would neither ap- 
point to offices, nor protect his subjects without 
remuneration. Such was William’s oppression to 
his English subjects, who were, however, courted 
by big successors to carry on their wars, that in a 
few years after his accession, there was not oj*-*; 
who held any important office cither in cliurch 
or state. This introduced the Nbrmnn, the only 
tongue the aggressors knew, from their perfect 
acquaintance witli which, the clergy became the 
chief legal clerks, whence their present name. 

The Saxon signatures, in legal writings, gave 
place to the Norman seals, which arc still used 
at the foot of charters, and whigh were intro- 
duced on account of the grantors’ inability to 
write. Such was the erudition of these spiritual 
lawyers, that they were often obliged to resort to 
the ordeals of fire and water, and especially to 
the duel, to decide on w-liose side equity lay! 
T/ie$€ chrtcttl lawyers a) e in very lU suvonr with 
the historians for ** being covetous and venal alnwe 
all men” nor did they ocrasionally refuse to fight 
when thty were either defendants or plmntiffs. 

It is Seedless to say the loser was consiJeied 
guilty. The priests, minois, and women, gi*ne- I 
rally procured substitutes for the duel, the regula- 
tions of dress, weapons, time, and place, con- 


cerning* Which may be Been in the larger his. 
torians. Whoever wishes to see tt more enlarged 
account of the lawless tricks Ht the powerful 
clerg3Pt relative to the ordeals in this age,, may 
read Madox, and other historians of the period. 
Fines, gifts, talliages, tolls, rents, reliefs, and for- 
feiture, formed the income of the Norman kings, 
who appear to hove realised an annual sum 
equivalenft to about 600 , 000 /. of our present 
money. 

The sources of the crown revenue in the 
Nbrmanic period were . 

1. Voluntary offerings. 

2. One tiiousand four hundred and twenty- 

two manors. 4 

3 . Kents from forests, parks, chases, liouses, 
farms. 

4 . I’orfeitnres and fines. 

h, Churcli vacancies. 

6 . Customs, tolls, &c. 

7 . Talliages ; that is, extraordinary exactions. 

8 . Hearth money. 

0 . Amerciaments, or arbitrary fines, for faults 
real or imputed. 

10 . Oppressions of the Jews, guilds, foreigners. 

11 . Queen gold, that is, all who owed the 
king were obliged to pay to the queen so much 
per cent because she was tin* king’s wife. 

Crimes w'cre in many cases still atoned by 
pecuniary inulet , that for a murderer was forty-Hi\ 
marks, though banging, suspension by the feet, 
beard, or tbumb, suffocation, mutilation, and 
linnger ivere more common. 

In the time of Steplien, the pandects of Jus- 
tinian were brought to England, where one 
Vacariiis explained them to tin* people, though 
the rulers were violently opposed to them, for 
eirident reasons. 


TRUTH. 

AKTICLE II. 


The lovrf of Tru/Ji, which may next be ad- 
' verted to, can be scarcely admitted as a con- 
comitant in otlicr minds'^lian those who possess a 
desire for knowledge, and which must be alw-ays 
in proportion to the haiiits, education, and in- 
tellectual character of the individual professing 
it; for, like everg* other feeling grafted upon 
human nature, the love of trutli is chiefly to be 
fostened by culture, and the opportunities of 
gratifying it. It is the natural bios of the 
human mind, that when neither disturbed or 
beaten down by anxious cares, it siiould s*oar 
upward and aspire to those loftier themes in 
which intellectual powers delight to indulge 
themselves, and it is by the noble exercise of 
these that man becomes, in the language of 
Bacon, the servant and interpreter of nature. 


Now if this principle be applied to the subject 
under our consideration, wc shall find that there 
must exist within the circle of every man’s mind, 
a law wliicli impels him to love the truth ; and 
can that law be explained by referring it to the 
pleasure derived from the discovery and con- 
templation of truth, or to the pleasure we ex- 
perience in the moderate use of our mental 
powers? or is it to be regarded as the love of 
knowledge or the principle of curiosity ? 

To answer these questions in a maniiei* cal- 
culated to arrest the attention of our readers, 
we must amplify in some degree our remarks on 
this subject. When we seek to discover a truth, 
that discovery whcA made gives us pleasure ; 
and the reception of such plensui;e is an inherent 
portion of that mind from . which all conscious 
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sensations are derived. The capacity* of re- 
ceiving pleasurable and painful impressions has 
been stated by some philosophical writers to 
form .** the very essence of feeling." Indiffer- 
ence to these can only arise from their frequent 
repetition, or when either one antagonises ^he other 
in the same person and at the same period of 
time. It never occurs as a primary result. The 
blind, when first restored to sight, a>e never 
indifferent to the radiance and glory of the light 
which surrounds them. The deaf, when they 
first bear, receive tlte roost exquisite impressioni 
of pleasure from the sound of the human voice, 
or the harmonious notes of music. If, therefore, 
we admit, as we must do, that the first impres- 
sions made upon our sensations arc those of 
pleasure, we shall be fully borne out in sup- 
]iosing that any impression, or series of impres- 
sions made upon our minds, shall affeet them 
with the same results. It may not he com- 
petent, perhaps, to explain that ultimate and 
simple feeling of pleasure w’hich arises from the 
perception of truth, but it may be stated, that as 
tiutli can only be considered us assoemted with 
the understanding, so does the uiiderstaiuling 
receive pleasure from the objects fitted for it in 
the same manner as the senses do. The exorcise 
of all our sentient faculties constitutes the ex- 
istence of consciousness — eon«'ciousiiess is again 
Mieieased to many points of energetic ami miil- 
liplying pleasure, by the exercise of reason — 
reason engages our attention by the discovery 
of diversified relations, and those relations winch 
we jicrecite to he realK in existenee, we believe 

to be true. If , j. 

we shall discover that the understanding forms 
the basement-stone, and truth Ibc topmost pyra- 
midal summit; tlie one is indissolubly based and 
founded upon the other — they are ixiually ex- 
istent, and united the one to the other. Tjuth, 
therefore, must be considered necessarily and 
universally the sole object of the human under- 
standing, The tiling which we judge and think 
of by the understanding, that ive judge to be 
true. Our love, therefore, of truth may be said 
to be much the same as our idea of pleasure 


of life, for the )[»eroeption of truth constitutes 
those feelings* which are «Mociated with life. 
None of bur meptsl powers are absolutely free 
from error. We may perceive that a propo- 
sition is false, but we are «even then contem- 
plating a truth, for |he one tlirows light upon 
the darkness of the other. If, therefore, wc 
give our affections to any subject of mental 
percejition, it must be to truth. It is only an- 
other evidence of Iife,«and of life as dependent 
on variously constituted mental sensibilities.— 
The pleasure which* we experience from the love 
of truth may also arise from ti^e mere feeling 
of novelty— ^or will this be either given up or 
destroyed, save when it palls upon the mind 
by the frequency of its repetition, or awakens by 
its nature uneasy or unpleasant feelings« If, 
tli^efore, the simple feeling of novelty, in con- 
junction with truth, gives pleasure, how much 
more must it be* heightened and increased, when 
it is found to spring from many complex sources, 
and out of error and obscuiity to bring us into 
tlie shilling of a better and more perfect light ? 
Ilow many tired wanderers fioin the “ w'ays of 
lioliness,” and the “ paths of peace,” have a few 
simple words ,of Gospel truth brought back 
again to the liome and the fold of that “ good 
Shepherd,” who “ careth for his sheep*?” andjiow 
many have lived to bless the golden dawn of 
that happy day when they escaped from tlie 
trammels of iniquity and the burden of error, 
and clad themselves in tlie robes of truth and 
the gaiinents of salvation*? Truth then, ns an 
object of regard and love, imiy be looked upon 
vivifjlng energy of now feelings within 
us, bringing with it its wealth of golden know- 
ledge and advantage. 

Thus, then, tins inquiry furnishes ns with .an- 
other abundant evidence that our Creator, in 
placing the los'p of truth within our reach, has 
opened to us another bountiful source of good 
and pleasure. The most attractive inducements 
arc placed before us, in order that we may gain 
tliis new lo\e, and gather from it a further un- 
derstanding of that love which a^ Heavenly 
Father bears to all lii.s childrffn on earth. Efiion. 


MENTAL DEPRESSION 

“ How weary, stale, flat, ami uaprofitaWe, quested you, to the next artlble ; I speak to 

Soom to me all the ubob of tbia woild I” sympathy. 

TuEiiE art moments, render, cold, dreary. The state of mind which I contonfy»lat^ ac- 
cheerlq 3 s moments, whicli occasionally obtrude, knowledges no relation either to a whining sen- 
like the visits of a demon, into the history of the I timeptality on the one hand, or to a convulsion 
wisest and the best. Do you anticipate my ! of grief on the other ; it is marked by silence, 

meaning ? If not, pass on to the next article, 1 self-possession, and retirement. It does not 

for I speak to sympathy. “ JVhy, who does not I resemble that common, universal sorrow which 
know that life has its sorrows as well as its joys? ' has suggested the idea of comparing life to the 
there needs no ghost come from the grave to tell ocean ; it is more like those subterraneous depths 

us this."— My good reader, pass on, as I re- sacred to darkness and silence, which curiosity 
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approaches with caution and superstition, with 
awe. It does not so much resemble the dark- 
ness of midnight as it does )^he twilight of a 
summer’s evening, when even inanimate nature 
seems deep in thought, and the mind, detached 
from the interests of ear^h, wanders to other 
worlds and systems. It depends not for its con- 
tinuance on time and place, though it has its 
preferences, and often ejaculates ** () tiiat* I had 
wings like a dove, for then would I flee away 
and be at rest I ” It is not averse to communion, 
for it will “ weep with those* that weep,” though 
it cannot “ rejoice with those that rejoice.” Its 
course is far away in the past or the future, 
though it commonly takes its rise in some pro j 
sent object or passing incident. Selfishness does | 
not enter into its composition, for it often looks 
abroad with interest on the condition and pros- 
pects of tlic species, and even of the universe. 

Reader, hast thou friends? arfe they far away? 
have they forsaken tliee ? or are they dead ? 
Then, at such a moment they will appear before 
thee with their several peculiarities of character ; 
they will come from the regions of the dead as 
well as of the living, and seem to stand around 
thee with looks of aftectionatc ,coneern. Are 
there spots in the past dear to memory and 
fi'ict|dship ? places where you first met or last 
parted with a congenial spirit ? where you have 
often been the subject of deep feeling, or have 
taken sweet counsel ? They will all puss in slow 
and thoughtful review. Have you been mis- 
understood, frowned on, and buffeted by the 
world ? you will then say, ” My soul hath them 
still in remembrance, the wormwood and the 
gall.” ‘Is there a point in the path of life to 
which you fancy you must attain before you can 
deem yourself safe and happy ? it will then seem 
to recede far into the distance, and to defy your 
attempts to roach it. Is health *a timid and 
uiifrequent companion in your course ? you will 
then catch, in the ear of fancy, the distant 
sounds of gladness, uttered by those who started 


at theisame moment as yourself in the career of 
active life. And while you mark their happy, 
healthful, easy progress, you will feel the immea- 
surabde distance at which you ore left behjind to 
pace along with slow and painful steps. Influ- 
enced bpr such feelings and reflections, the ima- 
gination may lead you imperceptibly onwards 
through scenes of treachery, oppression, suffer- 
ing and*waiit ; for in a world like this it requires 
but little invention to pourtray such scenes ; the 
materials are all around. The most familiar 
dbjects will, at such a moment, assume an ap- 
pearance almost unearthly, and the strains of 
music and the voice of mirth will fall on the car 
like sounds from another world ; and, with Cow- 
per, you may sigh, 

“ O for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 

Some, boundless rontiguity of slindc'" 

And where, reader, amidst this gloom and 
prostration of mind, is a remedy to be found ? 
where but in religion ? Reflect, at such a 
moment, that His eye who never slumbers is 
fastened on you in compassion ; that His hand 
w’ho supports the universe is stretched out to 
raise and sustain you. lie offers you a staff for 
your pilgrimage, a balm for your wounds, and a 
lamp, lighted at the altar of heaven, to illuminate 
every scene of darkm'ss. And to crown his 
other acts of love, he points you to liis Son as to 
a friend who never misrepresents, never forgets, 
never abandons those who give him the eon- 
! fidcnce which he solicits, and whose peculiar 
claim to our affection is, that he is touched with 
the feeling of our infirmity. And when, invigo- 
rated by these consolatory reflections, you re- 
member that he has engaged to renovate the 
moral world, and is actually carrying furw'ard the 
grand undertaking towards perfection, you will 
look, up and perceive a sphere for your activity, 
I and a subject to employ and exhilarate your 
mind. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

FOUaXH ARTICLE. 


It is an qbject to us of much regret that cir- 
cumstances as unexpected as they were uncon- ' 
trollable have conspired together to blot out all 
thoughts Acf our author and his works from our 
minds and memories for many weeks past. The ' 
world has been our task-master-— its courts and . 
its cities have been the scenes of our suflering i 
and endurance, and its wily and savage slavery | 
has surrounded us with the weight and toil of 
its more than nightmare suflfocation and terror. 

At the close of our last article we promised to 
present our readers with some remarks on the 


peculiar theories in which our author has involved 
the subjects of Poetic Diction, and Poetic Imagi- 
nation, ond this promise it is now our purpose 
to fulfil. If wc take up the subjeot of our con- 
templations generally, we shall first inquire what 
is meant by a poet ; secondly, we shall consider 
from previous inferences the peculiarity of lan- 
guage in which he conveys his sentiments and 
which has generally received the name of Poetic 
Diction; and, thirdly, we shall consider the 
origin and source of that feeling which is the 
prompting-pulse of his every thought and ac- 
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tion, and which we shall denominate imaginaf 
tion. 

What is a poet? — He is a man, as other men 
are, to all external appearance : but in his inner 
mental sensibilities he shows first to himself, and 
tlien to the world around him, a loftier and 
livelier awakening to the influences of all feel- 
ings ; they impress him with a stronger and sterner 
power, they are his idols, and he bowetl* himself 
down before them in humble worship and adora- 
tion, they are his companions through this world, 
and his viewless and radiant guides to the loft/ 
world of spirits, whose spheres he inhabits as the 
soul of the sleeper inhabits the sphere of a dream 
— in mystic and wondering consciousness. Tliese 
“ flights of fancy” invest liis mental powers with 
a high, and in some instances, with a daring de- 
gree of enthusiasm, concerning “ things above,” 
which in a vision he has as a m'ortal only yet 
dimly seen, whilst concerning “things below,” 
he is enabled to view the vices and crimes of 
this mundane existence with a softer and holier 
degree of reverential tenderness than be had 
before done. This latter attribute, it may be 
remarked, is held in esteem by few, and im- 
perfectly understood by many — consequently, 
that which should inspire regard awakens but 
uneandid and resentful feelings — and that which 
should give to his character all the ennobling 
loftiness of admiration, causes him most frequently 
to fall under the lash of severe and detrimental 
sarcasm. Viewing all things through this misty 
and early dawning of inspiration, it may be well 
conceived that as he pronounces a mild judg- 
ment on the follies and iniquities of mankind, 
so he view's them on a very wide and enlarged 
sphere of his existence — his soul is permitted to 
take flight over a more extended expanse of 
mankind, and its creation ; and he looks dow'ii 
upon them through a wider sphere of intellectual 
vision than the surrounding classes of his fellow- 
men and mortals. The delightful rejoicing of 
the life which is in him, which is an ever-present 
and ever-enlivening cause of enjoyment, is 
another of the rewards and pleasures of which, 
in mental taste, he is permitted to partake from 
the richly gifted ideas of men and things, which 
are to him the intellectual birthright of an ac- 
quired and highly sensitive sphere of existence. 
If he receives a new and increased freshness of 
pleasure from the visionary world of thought, 
which he has created, and in which his powers of 
volition enjoy a lofty and uninterrupted sway, so 
does he delight to contemplate ** similar volitions 
and ptj^ions as manifested in the goingSoon of 
the universe, and habitually impelled to create 
them where he does not find them.” This latj;er 
power is one of the most radiant and shining in 
his system ; by it he has the^wish and the desire 
to bring all created things under the same do- 
minion and r ulin g power as himself; he would 
have all that are “ athirst” drink of the fountain 


that has been made sweet by the stirring of the 
angel; he woifld have the broken-hearted and 
the mourner to be a partaker of the same in- 
tellectual joys as himself; he would have the 
wide world to be but one vast republic of mental 
happiness and joy ; ^nd wherever he met with 
“ clouds and daikness,” there would he shine a 
sun or a star. To these qualities it may be 
remarked, in addition, that the memory of a poet 
is as elastic as it is str^^ng — ^it is as powerful as 
it is lasting ; and from the vciy' hardihood of 
remembrance, (if vfe may make use of such a 
term,) he possesses the will to make the absent 
thought as an ever present thing with him — to 
give to thole events and circumstances that to 
the common and intellectual eye are hidden in 
the darkness and obscurity of the past — “ a Jocal 
hq^itation and a name” amongst the things that 
arc of the present ; and rubes them in a rich and 
gorgeous drapery, that to tlic vulgar eye is totally 
unbecoming those events which death bad long 
since clad in the white cerements of the grave. 

Wi^must here check our remarks by the fol- 
lowing beautiful quotation from the prose-poetry 
of this gifted author, m whicli, speaking on ttiis 
topic, he says The object of poetry is truth 
— truth which is its own testimony, wiiich gives 
competence and confidence to the tribuni^ to 
which it appeals, and receives them from the 
.same tribunal. Poetry is the image of man 
and nature — ^it is an acknowledgment of tlic 
beauty of the universe ;— it is a task light and 
easy to him who looks at the world in the spirit 
of love — it is a liomagc paid to the active and 
naked dignity of man, to the grand elementary 
principle of pleasure, by whicli he knovfs, and 
feels, and lives, and moves. The poet considers 
man and nature as essentially adapted to each 
other, and the mind of man as naturally the 
mirror of the fairest and most interesting proper- 
ties of nature. The poet sings a .song, in which 
all human beings join with him, and rejoices in 
the presence of triitli as his visible friend and 
hourly coinpaiiioii. Poetry is the breath and 
finer spirit of all knowledge ; it is the impassioned 
cxprc.ssiou which is in the •cuuntcnftnce of all 
science. Emphatically may it said of the 
poet, as Shakspeare hath said of man, ' that he 
looks before and after.’ He is tlic ruck or de- 
fence for human nature ; an upholder and pre- 
server, carrying every where with hUn relationship 
and love. In spite of difference of soil and 
climate, of language and manners, of laws and 
customs; in spite of things violently dfcstro/ed ; 
the poet binds together, by passion and know- 
ledge, the vast empire of human society, as it is 
spread over the whole earth, and over all time. 
The objects of the pools thoughts are every 
where ; though the eyes and senses of man are, 
it is true, his favourite guides, yet he will follow 
wheresoever he can find an atmosphere of sensa^ 
tion in which to move his wings. Poetry is the 
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first and last of all knowledge* — it is as immortal 
as tlm heart of man.” 

This last passage is one of tlie moSt beautiful 
we have ever met with — it is a lump of pure and 
fine gold, dug from^the mine of truth and poetry. 


Peruse it, oh, reader, and let it sink into thine 
heart, till thou art filled with that high esteem 
and exalted admiration with which the world 
should ever look upon its intellectually-gifted 
autlior — William Wordsworth ! Epuon. 


OUR YOUNG QUEEN. 


BKCOND 

But is it meant also in good faith and regard 
to the people ?' Is love to come of it V and joy, 
of which this joy is an earnest ? Then, oh then, 
the whole business takes another aspect, which 
is yet " another and the same that is to say, 
including all which is good for tiie love, good 
for the power, and pleasant, nay, amusing in ^iie 
recollection, even in the tale of (findercllu in the 
story-book ; for it is ‘wonderful what kindness 
dues for every thing, small as well as great, and 
how It fuses the childlike, and the laughii^, and 
the respectful, the playful, and the dignified all 
in one, and converts a gaudy spectacle into a 
thing at once grand and good-natured, like tlie 
sunshine. As sucli we, for one, willingly looked at 
it witli eyes of hope, ctijoymg, in no unpleasant 
confusion of ideas, our fairy tulc, our belief in 
tlic good-will, and our own good-will, accord- 
ingly our own willing concession in the power, 
with that uuderstunding. There rude our young 
queen, like a proper queen of romance, with her 
radiated diadem , then w'o at once siniled at, 
and felt a icvereud cuucern fur the good old 
coacliUian; and somewhere, we know not where, 
(but not fur oiF, w'e trust, in point of time,) w'os 
the young prince, or lord, whoever he might be, 
destined to complete the liai)piiicss of the lady, 
and make her, and all the rest of uji, “ live happy 
after.’ 

Her majesty’s appearance in the House must 
have been very striking, particularly at the period 
whdii she leniaincd courteously standing for 
some time, iu return for the rising of the peers, 
smiling anU pleosofitly looking about her, with 
the nbbod of tliC garter across her bosom, and 
the diadem on her head. Some speak of having 
seen .1 tear in her eye at another time, and of a 
comprcfsiuii of tlie lipv, miuiiresting some cinu- 
tion kept niiiler. Tlie prevailing impression is, 
that her innjesiy has great sensibility; and 
though we ourselves discerned nothing but self- 
possession in her manner, as site passed us on 
her return from tiic house, nor a greater flush of 
tlie face than was consistent with it, it is evident, 
from all that has yet been seen of iier since the 
moment when slio melted into that afifectiiig and 
self-pitying flood of tears at her proclamation, 
that the general conclusion on tliis point is cor- 
rect, and that we have a sovereign who is very 
seusifive, and liable to feelings which she can 
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but little conceal— a temperament very charming, 
if it run on the wise and generous side ; and very 
happy fur the possessor, if it succeed in difiusing 
happiness ; but perilous to all parties if emotion 
is indulged from inability to deny itself its mere 
will and pleasure. 

Hurd is tli^ lot of sovereigns, as well as those 
! whom they may injure by such teinperamciits, 
i when we consider liow they must be rt*ndered 
j liable to more than ordinary spoiling by the mere 
j fact of their being sovereigns, or of growing up 
! under the probability of becoming such. But 
! our hopes on tliis subject lake refuge in tlie 
• recollection of the more than ordinary advaii- 
! tuges whicli her majesty — to assist her against 
j tliese chances — has enjojed, oi is umierstood to 
liave enjoyed, in tlic instriieliou and society ol 
an excellent mother. 

Consider a liiiinan being so young, and of a 
sex as well as age the most smisilive, sUnrliug in 
that ascendiiiit manner before a crowd of liei 
worshipping eldeis, blazing with wealth and gor- 
geousiiess, cried aftei and blessed wherever sin* 
appears, never moving without exciting an in- 
terest intense, possessing actual power of the 
rarest and most pcculiai desciiption, conferring 
honours, altering and exalting tlie colour of peo- 
ple’s sensations for their whole lives, and, on 
occasions like the present, issuing forth like 
; soinetliing superhuman iu human shape, an- 
nounced with ecstacies of pealing and crashing! 
bells, and the leaping thunder of cannon. Who 
could wonder if the wonder itself were almost 
too much fur the brain ot human being so raised 
above its fi'llows ? Or who has a right to quarrel 
with the object of such worship, if a less sensi- 
bility take its merits for grunted, to the detri- 
ment of those who impute them 't At all events, 
IS not the thing itself a wonder in man’s history, 
and reosoiiably calculated to excite reflections 
of the deepest nature on the phenomena of cir- 
cumstance and Providence, whether to purposes 
of duration or vickssitude. Wc were ^ among 
those who felt the gravest and heartiest good 
wishes for the prosperity of the young being 
before us, both as woman and queen ; desiring, 
j as wc do, amidst the great hut graduid changes 
I which we certainly^do desire, none that should 
j render her existence, in that station, incompatible 
; with all the modifications conceivable fur the 
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greatest good of the dwellers in this w^irld of i 
ornament as well as utility. An innocent female | 
may surely mate as good a sovereign, for the 
noblest order of things, as a man ; and wp arc 
not among those who take all the superficial 
aspects of things reasonable for the only ones, • 
or who see nothing desirable in what adfniidsters j 
to the natural passion of mankind for looking up : 
to something above themselves. • 

One great change, good for her and for every- j 


AOl 

body, (from all that we ever understood of occa- 
sions like the present,) we noticed with delight 
ill the behaviour of the multitudes assembled ; 
and that was the mixture of fervent good*will 
wAh the absence of mere slavish noise and gra- 
tuitous enthusiasm. The expressions used were 
deep in the quarter where we stood, and there- 
fore, we conclude, elsewhere. But there was 
no linExaing, no loss of the crowd’s own self- 
possession, no violent outbreak of any sort. 


REVIEW. 


A Commentary on the Epiatle to the Eamanej by 

CiiAnLas lloDGK, Professor of Biblical Literature 

in the Titeulogical Seminary at Prisceton, America. 

London. — The RchgiuuH Tract Society. 18H7. 

Skluum hns it fallen to our lot to introduce to our 
1 eadrrs a woi k that has so many claims on their un- 
(jualihrd approbation as tlie present, of transatlantic 
origin ; it not only reflects tlie greatest honour upon 
the Inblieal and Iheulogieal acquiremeutg ot its learned 
author, hiit eonfors n fluttering distineUuii upon the 
beminary over which he presides. 

America may well be proud of her colleges, while 
tlu ir chairs arc iillecl by such men us Professor llodge ; 
and the sacred litciaturc ot our country ih greatly in- 
debted to the fapintcd and liberal committee of the 
JlisligiouH Tiact Society, for reprinting this Com- 
imutaiy on the lilpistle to the Romans fur the beneflt 
of our ]ui'>tois and duirihcs. 

The intiuduction is a will unltcu essay, embracing 
the following topics t “ Paul” — “ Origin and condition 
ot t he < liurcli of ilnnic " — “ Tune and place of the com- 
position ot the Kpihtlc*' — “Its authenticity” Then 
follows an anabsis of 111 .* whole. The author of t 
comnu-ntaiy takes the chapter of the epibtle as he 
tiruL them in our autlioiiscd veiMun, occasionally 
dividing them. And of each chapter, oi selected portiu 
lu gives, fust, the contents; secondly, the analysis; 
thiidly, the rnmmcntaiy; fourthly, the doctrines; and 
fiftiily, the remarks ; bunging all to a practical Vesult. 
As we do not intend to exhibit any thing profoundly 
critical in the notices of the works that are submitted 
to our perusal, but rather to aim at interesting ou 
readers, by giving fiom every production something 
wortli their remembering; we shall, in the present 
iiistanee, runtent ourscUcs wijth quoting the author’s 
account of St. Paul lu the introduction, and his com- 
mentary on the passage III the fourth chapter — “Abra- 
ham believed God, and it was counted to him for 
righteousness.” 

“ W lien Paul and the other apostles vrero cullcti to enter upon 
thiir important duties, the world was m a deplorable, and yet 
most interesting state Both lit nthouism niid JiuLiisiu were in 
tlu* last stage of decay. The poly the, sm of the Greeks and 
Uomiius lud been (urrled to such an valent as to shock the com- 
moil sense of mankind, and to li.id the more iiitelllgout aniung 
Hum openly to reject and ridicule it This scepticism had 
a1re.-u1y extended itsell to the muss of the people, and become 
almost^mlversal. As the traiisithm from luAdehty to mipersti- 
tiuu is certain, and generally Immediate, all classes of tlie 
people were disposed to eoiifide in dreams, eiiehautnients, and 
other miserable sttbstitutts for religion. The two rclgiung 
systems of philosophy, the Stoic and Platcuic, wcreabkclnsulli- 
cient to satisfy the agitated minds of men The fnimer sternly 
Tcpressed (KV best natural feelings of the soul, mculcatiiig 
notiiiiig but a blind resignation tt the nnalteratile course of 
things, and promiidug notlimg beyond nn unoonsclous citistence 
liercnittr The latter regarded all religions as but different foms 
of expressing the same general truths, and represented the 
Mholeuiythological system as an allegory, as iucompceheniible 


to the common people as the pages of a book to those who can- 
not read This system promised more than it oould occoDipllsh. 

, Itvxclted feelings which it could not satisfy, and thus con- 
tributed to produou that general fenueiil which existed at this 
' period Among tlie Jews, generally, the slate oi things was 
lianUy uitich bctu*r. *rhey had, indeed, the form of true religion, 
but were in a great measure destttiite of its spirit Tlie Pliari 
sees were coutentud with the form ; the Sadducees were sceptics , 
the Essenes wero enthusiasts and mystics Such being tlie 
state of the world, men were led to feel the need of sonic surer 
guide than either reason or tradition, and some better foiinda- 
tioii of oonfldeiico than cither heathen philosophers or Jewish 
seits could afUird Hence, when the glorious Gospel was re* 
vialed, thniisands of liearts, in all parts of the world, were pre 
pared by the grace of God to exclaim. This is all our desire and 
till onr salvation s 

**Th« history of the apostle Paul shows that he was prepared 
to net in such a state of society Tn tlie first place, he w'as horn, 
and probably educated In part, at Tarsus, the capital of ^liciii, 
a (ity nimest on a level with Athena imd Alexandria lor its 
litirnry real and mlvaiitagcs. In one icspect, it is said by 
ancient writers to have liuen supciior to either of them in 
the other iitics mentioned, the majority of students were 
strangers, lint in Tarsus they weic ihe iiihnbitnntf, tlii-msoivcs ♦ 
That Paul passwl tlie early part of Ills life here is probable, 
because the tr.ide whloh he was taugiit, ill utenrdanre with the 
custom of the Jews, was one poculiaiiy common in rilicia 
Prom the hair ot tlic gouts, witli which that provime abounded, 
a rough cloth was made, which was nmcli used in tli« niaiiii- 
facture of tents The knowlcdgi wliicli tlie npo‘.tle mnnifests of 

to hitppoie tliat he had rccci\ ( d, nt liMst, part of his ediitatioi 
111 .1 Gref iau i ity Many of his diHraclCnstic s, as a writer, Icai 
to the same conclusion He punnes lur more than ,iny otlie 
of the saircd writers oi piireh Jewish education, tlie 
ncthod ot presenting truth Theic is niinnst always ii rcguJni 
latenatioii In his discourses, ciincltig the s]ioiit.an 

...... ^ingoufapie 

vionsplan. II is epistles, thtrerore, are far more logical than 
ordinary IcUors, w if hoiit tin formality of regular disscrtatloiib 
Another chnracl eristic ot his nianiicr is, that in discussing any 

r istioii, he elw ayw prebeiits the ultimate piindplc ou which 
d< rision dejiLiids. These and similar characteristics of this 
nnostle arc ccnimonly, niidpiobahly wltli justice, aBinbet<*partly ■ 
. . I otniiiid mid paitly to his early education. We learn 
from the gcripturea themselves, that the Holy Spirit, in employ- 
ing men ns Ins instrinuLiits in cunveuiig truth, 4tid not change 
then ineiital habits he did nut make Jews write hke Greeks, • 
or force all into the same mould. Fseli retained bis own pecu- 
lianties of style anil niaiiner, and, thurolorc^wliiitever is ])ecu- 
liai in eneh, is to he iLfeiied, not to his inspiration, 1ml to his 
orlfflnul character and mlturo Mliilc Hie cireurnstiiiices Just 
inferred tn render it probable that the ajMistle’s habits of mnid 
were in some measure influenced by hia birlii and dhrly educa- 
tion in Taroiis, Hiere aru oHiorsisuch as the mncral ciiuructcr of 
bis style) which show tli.it lits residence tnil'e could not ha\e 
liecn lung, and that his education was Aot thoroughly Oiecinn. 
We learn from himself that he was pritiLipally educated at 
Jerusalem, being In ought up, as ho says, at Hu* feet ol Gainalitl, 
(Acts xxii. 3.} This Is Hie second clrcuinstaiice «n theaprovi- 
dentlnl preparation uftho apostlo for this work, which is worthy 
of notice. As T.uthcr was educated in a Catholic seminary, and 
thoroughly iiistruited in the scholastic tliculogy of which he was 
> to bc^the gn*at opposer, so tiie aiHistie Paul was initiated into 
' all the doctrines and modes of reasoning of the Jews, w Ith whom 
his principal controversy was to bi; carried on The early 
advoisanes of tbo Cmspbl were all Jorts. Even in Hio heuHicti 
cities they were so mimerons, that it was tkrougli tliem and tlielr 
proselytes Hiat Hie i liiirch In such places was founded We find, 
therefore, tliat m almost all his opUties, the apostle oontends 
wUh Jewish vrrorisU, the corrupters of the Gospel by neaM of 

*• * Strabo, hb. 14. vb. 5. 
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Jevriah doetiinei. Paul, the luoat extensively uaeftil of all the 
siraaties, vrav thus s thoroughly educated map : a man educated 
with a i^lal view to the work which he waa called to perfonn. 
‘We find, therefore, in this, as in most similar caaes, Uiut Clod 
eifoets Ilia purposes hy those iJistruinents, which he has, in tlu 
onltnary oourse of his providence, specially titted for their ac- 
eomnllsnment. f n 'ho third place, Paul waa cohyferted writhput 
the mtcrventfon of humandnstrumentallty, and waa taught the 
Gospel by iniinedlate revelation. eertliV you, brethren,' 
he says to the Galatians, 'that ther Gospel which was preached 
of me was not after man. Pfr 1 neither received it of man, 
neither was 1 taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ.' 
These ilrcumstances are important, as he waa thus placed com- 
pletely on a level with the other apoiftles. He had sren the 
Lord Jesus, and could, therefore, be one of the witnesses of his 
resurrection, he waa able to claim the authority of an orlghial 
inspired teacher and messenger of God. It Is obvious that he 
laid great stress upon this point, from the frequency with which 
he refers to ft. He was thus ftimlshdd not only with the ad- 
vantages of his early education, but with the authority and 
power of an apostle of Jesus Christ. 

"Hla natural chdractw was ardent, energetic, unqpmpTO- 
mlslng, and severe. HoW hla extravagance violence were 
subdued by the grace of God is abundantly evident from tlie 
moderation, mildness, tenderness, and conelllatlen manifoited 
in all his epistles Absorbed in the One oh)eet of glorifying 
Christ, he was ready-to sgtomit to anything, and to yield any- 
tliing deceosary for this purpoM* He no lunger Insisted that 
others should (hlnh and act just as he did ; so that they obey<‘d 
Christ, he was aatisfled, and he willingly conformed to their 
prejudices and tolerated their errors, so far as the cause of truth 
and righteousness allowed. By liis earl| education, by his 
mlcaeiuons oenversion and luajitraUoo, by bis natural disposition, 
and by ihC abundant grace of God, was this apostle fitted for his 
work, and sustained under his multiplied and arduous labours." 

-{pp Hi— Vi.) 

" The expression ' tisith was accounted to him for righteous-' 
ness * is vwiously. explained. Some understand the word faith 
as including Its ot^cit, that is, the righteousness of Christ, so 
that It 1« nnt^iWth considered as an set that is imputed, Imt 
faith considered as including the merit which it apprehends and 
oppropriatea. But ahls Interpretation is Inomiaistent with the 
connexion "in whio^' the liaJaage occurs, both in the Old and 
Newjeitament. , - 

!- *' BqNidcs this vfthv of the passage, there are three others 

fouiidod on the different senses of the word ' righteousness.' It 
may meaft all that the law demands— complete obedience. If 
this sense of tlio word be adopted, then the passage means that 
faith was laid to his account as though it were complete obedl- 
enoe— it was taken for righteousness. This interpretation is 
peifitotly natural, and eonilstont witli the cunatrncrure of the 
passage and the Usage of the terms, It, however, la Inconsistent 
wifli the apostie’s doctrine. 1. It eoiMradicts oil tliose passages 
in which the sacred writers teach that men cannot be Justified 
by any of their own works. Faith is as mtum a work os prayer, 


I repentance, almsgiving, or any other dot of obedience to God, 
aud.theKfure, if we are justiliud on tbmground of our fiilth, or if 
I foith is (mkeii iu place of complete abedmnoe to the law, we are 
1 Justified by works. 2. It contradicts alt those passages in which 
the merit of Christ, in any form, is said to be the ground of o_. 
^ceptance. 8 It is iuuonslstentswith the office assigned to 
faith. We are said to be Justified W or through faith, but never 
on account of faith The'expresMsn 'by nlth iu his blood' 
admits of no other interpretation thou < by means of faith in the 
blood of ^'hrlpt as the ground of fooeptance.* It lies In the 
nature of a saerlffce, that the oflbring Is the ground of acrept- 
ance; our confidence in it, or our faith, Is the condition of its 
being accepted on our behalf. Faith, therefore, is the instni- 
niuiital, buwuot the meritorious cause of juatlflcatlon. 4. Accord- 
ingly, <4he sacred writers never refer us to our faith, or to any 
thing in ourselves, as the ground of confidence towards God. 

''According to the second view, the word righteousness is 
taken ^ a much mofe hmlied tense , and the phrase, ‘ to impute 
fllilh for rlgiiteousnesa,' is umierst^ to mean, ' faith was 
regarded as right, it was approved.’ This Interpreution, also, 
is perfectly consistent with usage. Thus, Fsalm cvi. 31, It Is 
said df the seal of Phincas, ' it was counted to him as righteous- 
ness.’ This, Ilf course, does not mean that it was regarded as 
complete obedience to the law, and taken in its stead as the 
ground of Justification , It mums, simply, that his 4»al was 
approved of. It was regarded, says l>r. Osreb, ' as a Just and 
rewardable notion ’ In like manner, Peut. xxlv. ].?, it is said 
of returning a pledge, ’ It shall be righteousness nnto thee before 
the Lord thy God.' Agreeably to the analogy of these passages, 
the meaning of thh clause may be, ’ his faith was regarded as 
right, it aeeured the approbation of God ; * how it did this must 
be learned from otlier passages. 

'' 11i« third interpretation assumes, that the word translMted 
' righteou4neas,’-meaut here, os It does in many other paRsai'e^, 
'Juatiflbatien * The sense is, ' Faith was imputed to him lur 
Justification,’ that it, tiiat he might be Juatllled, or, in orclLr to 
nis becoming and being treated as righteous. . See Veut x 4 
' Christ is the end of tlie law for righteousness,* tliat is, in order 
that every one that bellcvbs may be regarded as rtgliteoiiii 
Nothing is more fttiiiillar than this use of the pieiMwition here 
used by the apostle; It points out the ilcsign with wliicb any 
thing is done, as ' unto repentance,’ tliat men may repent, 
Matt. ill. 11 ; 'unto death,' that we may die, Horn vi S, so, 

‘ unto salvation,' Bom. x. ] ; * unto condemnation,' Luke xxiv 
20; or it indicates the result, Horn x IV 'With the heart 
man belicxetb unto righteousness, ' that is, so tliat ho is justi 
fled, regarded and treated as righteous. Tins view of the pns 
sage exprewes accurately the apostle's meaning. It was nut as 
' ono who works,’ but as a boiierer, tliat Abrnliam was rtgarded 
in his Juatlfioation. It was not woiks, but faith, that was im> 
puted to itim, in order to Ills being introduced into the number 
and lilessings of the righteous Faith,' therefore was not the 
ground of his Justification, but the means of his being Justilicil.’’ 
— ipp. OO-W.) 


NOTES OF TRAVELLERS. 


TuBXflT.^X. Turk, infamous for many barbarous 
acts, presiding at the town of Tuii'tarin the Delta, 
went one night to the government granary of that 
town, and findiuE two peasants sleeping there, asked 
them who they were, and what was their business in 
. that place. One of them said that he had broi^ht one 
hundred and thirty ardeb'bs of com from a village of 
, that district i and the other, that he had brought sixty 
ardeb'bs ftom the land*belongiog to the town. ** You 
rascal I ” «aid the gowraor to the latter; ** this mau 
hriiigB one hundred and thirty ardeb'bs from the lands 
df a small Tillage ; and you, Wt sixty from the huidB 
of the town. This matt," answered the peasant of 
Tun'ta, "brings corn but onoe a week ; and 1 am now 
bringing it everp-day." “Besilentj*’ said the governor; 
and, pointittg to a oeighbouring tree, orde^ one of 
the servants of toe granary to hang toe peasant to 
one of its branches. The order was obeyed, and the 
governor relbrned to his bouse. The next meting he 
went again to'toe granary, and saw a sum bringing in 
a large quantify of corn. He asked who he was, and 
what quantity he had brought; and was answered*, by 
the hangman of' the preening night, This is the 
nun, sir, whom 1 hanged, by yonr orders, last night ; 
and he has bronght one hundred and sixty ardeb'oai'* 
•“What I" exclaimed the ^vemor,' “has he risM^ 
from Ike dead? '* was aniwend' No, tori I ' 


I hanged him so that his toes touched the ground: and 
when tyou were gone, 1 untied the rope ; you did not 
order me to iiU him.” The Turk muttered, “ Ahal 
hanging and killing are different things: Arabic is 
copious : next time I will say kill. Take care of Ab'oo 
Da'-oo'd.” This u his nickname. — Lane'i Manmrt 
and Customs of the Modem Eyyptians. 

NkwExaland. — What a fertile country is the 
northern island of New Zealand ; and how fast the 
character of that land, and its inhabitants, is changing. 
An Englishman may now walk alone and unmolested 
ahont any part of the northern island, where, ten 
ears ago, sneh an attempt would have been a rash 
raving of the club and the oven. Bnglieh and 
American bousea are soattqred near the Bay of Islands; 
aud settlers are rapidly increasing. All this is chiefly 
due to the Church Misricmxry Society. Nothing could 
be more gratirying than toe view of a flourishing 
Bgricultur J settlement, with good farm^bonses, banu, 
water-mill, mechanics* shops, and large gardens, in 
the interior of tod northern island. 1 was astonitoed 
at what I saw; when a New Zealander came out 
toe mill, poqwfisd with flour, and carrying a sack 
pf com Upon hid 1^1^, 1 could hardly hcU||ye my own 
eyes .— ^ Surveying 
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THE YELLOW LEAF. 


^ “ Now the leaf • 

Incessant nistles Irmu the iiMiuniiiil ^in\e, 

Oft stardiiif; such iis studious viilk buloAV, 

And Bh)^\l> Clicks tliron^di the mviiigur • 
iiut should a quicker breeze umid the hnii|;hs 
Sob ; o'er the skj the leafv delude streams, 

Till, cliokcd and matted AMth the dreaiy shower, 

The forest-wulks, at eNCij iisiiifr q.ile, 

lioil wide the withiied M.ihte, and whistle bleak. 

Fled is tlic hbisted viidnie of the Helds, 

And, shrunk into Uicii bc‘ds, the flouety ran * 

Tlicir simnj lohcs lesijfii." 

Thomson’s Ai’Tiimn. 

WuETiirn it be the fault or tlic excellenro o 
my nature, winch otheii may be left to determine 
the fact is, 1 am very imngiiiutive. This, perhaps 
predominant intolleclnal quality, is^not, however, 
1 trust, unaccompanied hy other eoiniter-balaiicing 
mental ])roperties as well as by moral restraints. 
Imagination may be like poison in medicine — 
destructive when unmixed, but conduuive to great 
good when properly compounded and diffused. 
He who IS all imagination will be ofK'ii a more 
enthusiast, and may be guilty of \ ain fancies and 
fiivolitios, while he who is all jiidginciit will be 
sure to be dull, and lur want of a propelling 
power, may he nninstructive or silent. A man 
of mere argument, or good sense, as it is called, 
ean look at the visible universe with little emotion, 
and pass unohsci’ved and unlelt even its vaster 
as well as its minuter characteristics of grandeur 
or beauty, whereas every object will bo a theme 
for the man ol glowing passion and observant 
ejc. To tlie one half the creation is a blank , to 
the other, cveiy line, word, and letter, is distinctly 
marked and appicciatcd on “ nature’s ample 
page;” so that not only are our moans of mental 
enjoyment and personal iinpruviMnent increased 
by observation, and the piny of fancy or tiiuught, 
but individual amusement is associated with 
general utility. He who cau letch a thought 
from a flower, or bring a new and improving asso- 
ciation of ideas to a blade of ginss, is a real, 
though not, it may he, so great a benefactur to 
his sjiccies, as he who sows a seed, or plants a 
tree, w'here seed was nevet sown, or tiee never 
grew before. 

1 must own that a green or a yellow leaf has 
like ten thousand other minute, and often dis- 
regarded objects in this beautiful creation, a 
charm — shall I call it, a moral charm ? — for me. 
Amidst the expanding verdure of Spring, indeed, 
lean sympathise with the poet’s language — “this 
is the Itud of being;” but thoughts not less im- 
pressive or beneficial seem to crowd around the 
steps of Autumn. This may appear a fit subject 
for poetry, but why should it not breathe in 
prose ? , 

^ Pel feet uniformity is seldom conducive to the 
highest effect. We are so constituted as to 
desire «nd to be pleased both with change and 
No. 38. StrTEMBEii 20, 1837.— 2(/.] Vol. i. . 


variety. The green colour of the opening spring 
IS ’grateful to the eye; but, abstractedly, the 
variegated colours of (be season of decay probably 
please as much, or mure, both the senses and the 
taste. It IS delightful to contemplate the effect 
of aiftnmnal changes at a distance, when the 
foliage begins to exlnlgt the yellow lingo. The 
landscape aeipiircs new' beauty, though it iiidi- 
cutL-s decay; yet iS there sometimes a peculiar 
loveliness even in death. Perha^is few scenes of 
nature are more imposing than the variegations of 
colour in the landscape, and especially on the 
thick embowering wood, as ohseivod amidst the 
tranquil atmosphere of October, and wheg the 
sigi is just casting his departing ray from Ins 
throne of gold. It is the painter’s and the poet’s 
hour. * ^ 

The impression 1 have found to be greatly en- 
hanced by inarkiug the progress of decay, and 
obser^ng particular objects. If a tree, for in- 
slanee, covered with its yellow livery stood alone, 
It might indeed attract attention from its general 
gracefulness form, or the hrillmney of its foli- 
age, but when seen in combination, and m con- 
tiast with a verilaiit mass around, in diflgrent 
stages of discolouration and decay, we hecoine at 
once sensible of increased effect. It both im- 
parts and imbibes beauty. 

Nothing is more pleasing than to pursue tlie 
path by the forest side, leafy and soft. The 
gutliertng foliage presents u kind of pleasing ob- 
stacle, which resists, yet yields to the foot. 1 
love to catch the gentle sound of the brdbze, to 
feel the flutterings of his wings, amf to follow 
'ith the eye, leaf after le.if ilriveii across the path, 
and whirled about. It is the play-hour of sport- 
ive wind , and let not these vvuiidermgs amongst 
the woods be called hours of idleness, but hours 
if happiness and of profit. They are m truth 
given, whi‘n rightly estimated and employed to 
iiealtli, to meditation and to God! 

Ill an autumnal ramble the eye will be some- 
times attracted by a single Icwf suspeflded by its 
thin fibre at the extremity of a bruj^ch or minute 
ramification. There it hangs as in mid air, twist- 
ing and twirling like a culprit in agony, and ex<^ 
iibitcd in bold and striking relief upon tlmbright- 
jcss of a distant sky. It swinjiur hither and 
.hither, tunnng about in manifest contortions, 
.ill jerked from its elevation by a severer blast or 
a more powerful touch of decay, the filftre siAps, 
nd it foils amongst its kindred millions. 

Ajidti'/ia^ is fallcirf* A leaf, say you, an iii- 
gnificant and withered leaf; brush it out of 
,lic path, 01 let the eddying winds whirl it away, 
lut no— examine it — analyse its parts, take it 
.vitli >ou for a cIosct inspection, employ the ex- 
ilormg microscope — now say what is fallen — 
ivhat prostrate millions of living beings have 
2 0 
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crowded your path, and, O, v^llat,a pcopl(‘d uni- 
verse is this! Even amidst the decays^ of nature 
we have life-sensate, susccptiblfe, and instinctive 
existence. Mortality is even now, as it were, 
“ swallowed up of life.” The fallen leaf is t\ic 
world to an innumerable hast of animalcules, as 
this rolling atom in the boundless creation is our 
world— itself less in comparison, both in magni- 
tude and duration than the yellow leaf of the 
forest to the forest, or the' earth itself. 

It is well known that the ^richest soils in an 
agricultural point of view, are those w'hich are 
formed by decayed vegetation. In the Western 
States of America, and particulaily the 'banks 
of the Ohio, plants and trees are seen in all their 
luxuriancy and vigour of growth, and everywhere 
a veccetablc mould is prized, as best suhser\*ient 
to all the purposes of cultivation V What thcinis 
decay? Is it annihilation It would seem not, 
but a change only of constitutional elements, a 
process of rc-inodificalion. The leaf falls, it is 
true, and returns to dust; but what is that dust ^ 
how' is it disposed? what transformations may it 
undergo? The particles of matter of which the 
leaf is composed do not appear, so far as reason 
or observation can ascertain, to «be ntteily de- 
stroyed, but to be east into now forms, atid, os we 
maymay, to rise into new being. It is pcilmps 
possible for the mind to c«)neeive of the nnnihiin- 
tion as well as the creation of matter; and 
though w'e may have no power of imagining the 
modus operandi in either case, yet the admission 
of the fact or possibility is not difficult. Rnt 
though matter which was created may be annihi- 
lated, Jherc is no good evidence that it mil, 
because it does not seem necessary, and is con- 
trary to experience. In numberless instances 


wlierehi objects vanihb fioin our sight, and seem 
to bo dissolved, they obviously reappear, though 
in other and stiange varieties and forms. The 
seed ts east into the ground, and it soon prgsents 
itself ag.iin ; not indeed in a molecule of matter, 
but in the aspiring blade, which gradually ad- 
vances to the full corn in the ear. And thus, 
without bringing other examples from nature, in 
which dd'eay and reprortnetion are in endless and 
mystcnoiis operation, it may he observed that the 
withered leaf rots into the earth and contribute^ 
i\s quota to the rich vegetable mould which 
rapidly aecumnlates, and then by the force ot 
capillary attraction the separated particles aseend 
the fibres, and minister hfc and substance to the 
stems, branches, and leaves of other tiees — again 
becoming green with young existence — again 
adorning the forest, and shadowing the walk of 
meditation — again bowing to the universal law', 
and shivering on the hough in tlie jellowness ot 
age, and again in the eternal circle lulling to the 
dust. Who know's then but wo me now con- 
teniplating the forests ol the creation Who knows 
hut that we are treading the soil once troihlen, 
though ill ail altered organisation and arrange- 
ment only, that was pressed by the foot of patii- 
archs, proplu'fs and kings'' Who knows, after 
ten thoiisaiul lianslormations and tiausmissions, 
but yondt'r tree contains, ubsoihed iiom the diisL 
of ages, the eleinmits ol the oak of Mamie, or 
the leal of the tiee ol lile’-' — lint no— let lane} 
be repressed, and letire Iroin the images that hit 
around, with the solemn thonglit of mortalU}, as 
illustrated in tlie lallcn leaf of autumn, hlemled 
with the glorious hop(‘, as pictured in tlie 
leaf of spiing, of a blooming nnmortabty. 


COSMOGONY OF MOSES. 


Now, what is the fair and obvious presumption ? 
The world, in which we live, is a round ball of a 
determined ipagnitude, and ocenpies its own 
place in the firmament. Rnt when we explore 
the unlimited tracts of that space which is every 
where kround n.s, we meet with other balls of 
equal or superior magnitiido, and from which our 
earth would eiffier be invisible, or ajipeav as 
small as any oi those twinkling stars which are 
seeA on' the canopy of heaven. Why then 
suppose that this little spot, little at least in the 
immensity which surrounds it, should be the ex- 
clusive abode of life and of intelligence? Wh.at 
reason to think that those mightier globes which 
roll in other parts of creation, and which we have 
di.scovered to be worlds in magnitude, are iiotakso 
worlds in use and in dignity ? Why should we 
think- that the great Architect of nature, supreme 


m wisdom as lie is in power, w'ould call these 
stately iiiausions into existence and Ji'ave them 
unoccupied? When we east our eyes over the 
broad sen, and look at the eountiy on tlie oliiei 
side, we see nothing hut the bine land stretching 
obscurely over the distant horizon. We are too 
far away to perei'ivc the iichness of its sceiH'vy? 
OT to hcai the Hound of its population. Wliy 
not extend this principle to the still more distant 
paits of the univcise? W'hat though, from this 
remote point of observation, we can see pothing 
hut the naked rouiidiiess ol yon planetary orbs’-' 
Are we therefore to say, they are so many vast 
and unpeopled solitudes: that desolation reigns 
in every part of tljp universe but ours ; that the 
w'hole energy of the Divine attributes is expended 
on one insignilicaiit corner of these mighty works, 
and tliat to this earth alone belongs the bloom of 
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voROtation, or tl>e blosaedness of lilo„or th 
di^riiit^ of rational and iniinortal existence ? 

lint this is nut all. We have somethin 
more than the mere magnitude of tlie plauets t 
alleg'e in favour of the idea that they are in 
habited. Wc know that this oartli turns roiim 
upon itself ; and wc observe that all thdse coles 
tial bodies which arc accessible to such an oh 
servation have the same movement. We know 
that the earth perlorms a yearly levolulioi 
round the sun, and \^e cun detect in all th 
planets which compose our system a levoluticfi 
of the same kind, and under the same ciieuni 
stances. They have the same succession of daj 
and night. 'I'hey have the same agreeable vicis 
sitiides of the seasons. •'Fo them hglit and dark 
ness succeed each othei , and the gaiety o 
summer is followed liy the dreariness of winter 
To each of tliem the heavens pid.sent as lariet 
and magnificent a spectacle ; and this earth, tlu 
encompassing of which would requiie the l.iboiii 
of yeais from one of its puny inh.ibitant>, is but 
one of the lesser lights winch sparkle in then 
firmament. To them, as well as to us, has God 
ihvidcd the light from the darkness, and he has 
called the light day, and the darkness lie has 
called night. He has said, let there he lights 
in the firmament of their heaien, to di\ide tlu 
day fioui the inglif , and let them he for signs 
and fur s'Mmms, and foi dajs, aiid for jears 
and let them be for lights in the firniainent o 
their heaven, to gi\c lights upon then earth 
and it was mi. And (»od lias also m.ule to then 
great lights. To all of tlieni he has given tlu 
sini (o inle the daj , and to manj of them ha* 
he given moons to inle by night. To then 
he has made the stars also. And (fod has sti 
them 111 the tlrmaiiumt of the luanen to give 
light upon then eailh; and to rule over the day 
ami over the night, and to duide the light fion 
darkness , aiul Ciod has seen that it was good. 

In all tlu'se grcatoi arrangements of Divinr 
wisdom, we can ,soe that (iod lias done tlu 
things for the accunimodation of the jilanels, 
that be has done for tlie earth wliieh we inhabit. 
And f-hall we say that the icsemblancc stops 
here, because we are not in a situation to ob- 
serve It y Shall we say that this scene of mag- 
nificeiiee has been called into being merely for 
the amusement of a few astronomers? Shall w^e 
ineasuie the councils of heaven by the narrow' 
impotence of the human faculties ^ or conceive 
that silence and solitude reigii throughout the 
mighty empire of nature ; that the greater part 
of creation is an empty parade ; and that not a wor- 
shipper of the Divinity is to be found througti tlie 
wideextentof yon vast and imineaMiiable regions? 

It lends a delightful eonfiimation to the argu- 
ment, when, from the growing peiiection of oiii 
instruments, we can discover a new point of 
resemblance between our eaith and the other 
bodies of the planetary system. It is now 


ascertained, not merely that all of them have 
their day uiuF night, and that all of them have 
their vichsitndes of seasons, and that some of 
them have their'inoons to rule their night, and 
uHeviate tlie darkness of it. , Wo can see of one, 
that Its surface rises Into iiieipialities, that it 
swells into raountuiiis and stretches into valleys; 
of another, that it is surrounded by an atmosphere 
wiiick limy support the respiration of animals; 
of a tiiird, that clouds ^arc formed and suspended 
ovei It, wliicli may minister to it all the bloom 
and luMiTiance of vegetation ; and of a fourth, 
that a white colour spreads over its northern 
legiotis as it'i winter advances, ^nd that on the 
approach oi* summer tins whiteness is dissipated, 
giving room to .sn\)pose that the element of water 
abounds in it ; timt it risc.s by evaporation into its 
ayiUKsphere, that it fieezes upon tlie application 
of cold, that It is precipitated in the form of snow, 
that It covcis the ground with a fleecy maiith*, 
which melts .away fiom tlfe lioat of a vertical sun; 
and that other worlds bear a resemblance to our 
own the .same yearly round of beneficent and 
interesting changes. 

Who shall assign a limit to the discoveries of 
future ages? Who can prescribe to science her 
bonndaries, or restrain tlie active and insatiable 
ciiiiosity of man witliin the circle of liis present 
acipiirenieiitsy We may guess with plausibility 
vvliat we cannot anticipate wutli confidence. The 
day may >et lie coming wlicii our instruments of 
obseivation .shall be inconceivably more powerful. 
They may ascertain still more decisive points of 
lesemblaiiee. Tlu'y may resolve the .same ques- 
tioii by the evidence of sense winch is now so 
ahund.uitly convincing by the evidence ana- 
logy. Tliey may lay open to us the umiuestion- 
able vestiges of art, and industry, and intelligence. 
^V’^c may see summer throwing its green mantle 
iv^cr tho.se nughty tracts, and we may .see them 
•eft naked and colouilcss after the flush of 
vegetation has disappearcil. In the progress of 
)f oentuTies, we may trace the hand of 
iiltivation spreading a new' aspect over some 
ortiun of a planetary surface. Perhaps some 
•ity, tlie metropolis c£ a migfity empire 
may expand into a visilde spot, W the p '"^ers 
of some future tele.seope. Perhaps the glass of 
some oh-server, in a distant age, may enable him 
to construct the map of anutlier worlc^ and to 
lay down the surface of it in all y;>niinutc and 
topical varieties. Put there no end to con- 
jecture, and to the men of other times wc leave 
the full assurance of what we can a‘.ser(PW'ith*thc 
Ingliest iirobuhihty, that )on planetary orb.s are 
so many worlds, that they ti*oni vvitli life, and tliat 
.ho mighty Being vvlio jirc.sidcs in high authority 
IV cr this scene of grandeur and astonishment 
las tliere jdaiilcd Ihc worshippers of ins gloi^'. 
lint the discoveries of science do not stop licie. 
They widen indeed tiie empire of creation far 
beyond the limits winch were formerly assigned 
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to it. They give us to see that yon sun, throned 
in the centre of his planetary 'System, gives 
light, and wonntli, and the vicissitudes of seasons, 
to an extent of surface several hundreds of 
times greater than that of the earth which we 
inhabit. They lay open to us a number of 
worlds rolling in tlicir respective circles around 
this vast luminary ; and prove that the hall 
which we tread upon, with all its mighty bitrdens 
of oceans and continents, instead of being dis- 
tinguished from the others, is among the least 
of them ; and, from some of the more distant 
planets, would not occupy a visible point in the 
concave of theii' firmament. Tliey let us I now, 
that though this mighty earth with alf its myriads 
of people were to sink into annihilation, there 
are some worlds where an event so awful to us 
woul^ be unnoticed and unknown, and others 
where it would be nothing inure than the dis- 
appearance of a little star which had ceased from 
its twinkling. We should feel a sentiment of 
modesty at this huniiliating but just representa- 
tion. We should learn not to look on onr^eaith 
as the universe of God, but as one ptiltry, and 
insignificant portion of it , that it is only one of 
the many mansions which the supreme Being 
has created for the accommodation of his wor- 
shipi^ers, and only one of tlie many worlds rolling 
in that fiood of light which the sun pours around 
him to the outer limits of the planetary system. 

But is there nothing beyond these limits? 
The planetary system has its boundary, but space 
has none ; and if we wing our fancy there, do we 
only travel through dark and unoccupied regions? 
There are only five, or, at most, six, of the 
planetafy orbs visible to the naked eye. What 
then, is that multitude of other lights which 
sparkle in our firinament, and fill the whole con- 
cave of heaven with iiniuinerable splendours ? 
The planets arc all attached to t[3e sun , and, 
in circling around him, they do homage to tiiat 
influence which binds them to perpetual attend- 
ance on this great luminary. But the other stars 
do not own his dominion. They do not ciicle 
around him. To all common observation they 
remain imfnoveabla; and each, like the inde- 
pendent sovereign of his own territory, appears to 
occupy the sai?ic inflexible position in the regions 
of immensity. What can wc make of them? 
Shall w«,take our adventurous flight to explore 
these dark, .^travelled dominions? What mean 
those innumeraUc fires lighted up in distant 
parts of the universe? Arc they only made to 
shed a feeble gliinmering over this little spot in 
the kingdom of nature? or do they serve a 
purpose worthier of themselves, to light up other 
worlds, and give animation to other systems? 

The first thing whicli strikes a scientific ob- 
server of the fixed stars is, their immeasurable 
distance! If the whole planetary system were 
lighted up into a globe of fire, it would exceed, 
by many millions of times, the magnitude of this 


world, ^nd yet only appear a small lucid point 
from the nearest 'of them. If a body were pro- 
jected from the sun, with the velocity of a can- 
non bpll, it would take hundreds of thousands of 
years before it desciibed that mighty inferval 
which separates the nearest of the fixed stars 
from our'sun, and from our system. If this eaith, 
which moves at more than the inconceivable 
velocity yf a niillion and a half miles a day, were 
to be hurried from its orbit, and to take the safinc 
rapid flight over this immense tract, it would not 
Iwivc arrived at the termination of its journey, after 
taking all the time which has elapsed since the 
creation of the world. Those are great numbers 
and great calculations, and the mind feels its own 
impoteney in attempting to grasp them. Wo can 
state them in words. We can exhibit them in 
figures. We can demonstrate them by the powers 
of a most rigid* and infallible geometry. But no 
liimi.iii fancy cun summon np a liv ely or an adeipiate 
conception — can roam in its ideal flight over this 
innncasnrable largeness — cun take ni this mighty 
space in all its grandeur and in all its iinmeiisity 
— c an sweep the outer bnuiularies ot such a crea- 
tion, or lift Itself up to .the majesty of that great 
and invisible arm, on which all is suspended. But 
what can those stars be, which are seated so far 
bejond the limits of oiir planetary system’'’ 
They must be masses of immense magnitude, or 
they could not he seen at the distance ut place 
they occupy. The light which they give must 
proceed from themselves , for the feeble reflec- 
tion of light from some other quarter, would not 
carry through such inightj tracts to the eye of 
the observer. A body may be visible in two 
ways. It may be visible from its own light, as 
the flame of a candle, or the brightness of a fire, 
or the brilliancy of yonder glorious siin, which 
lightens all below, and is the lamp of the world. 
Or It nia> he visible from the light which lalN 
upon* it, as the body which receives its light 
from the taper that falls upon it, or the whole 
assemblage ol objects on the surface of the earth, 
which appear only when the light of day rests 
upon them : or the moon, which, in that part of 
It that is towards the sun, gives out a silvery 
whiteness to the eye ot the observer, while the 
other part iurms ii black and invisible space m 
the firmarrieiit; or as the planets, which shine 
only because the sun shines upon them, and each 
of which presents the appearance of a dark spot 
on the side that is turned away from it. Now 
apply tins question to the fixed stars : arc they 
luminous of themselves, or do they derive tlieir 
light from the sun, like the bodies ol our planetary 
system ? Think ol their immense distance ? and 
the solution of this question becomes evident. 
The sun, like any other body, must dwindle into 
a less apparent magnitude us you retire from it. 
At the prodigious (Asitaiice, even the very nearest 
of the fixed stars, it must have shrunk into a 
small indivisible point. In short, it must have 
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become a star itself; and could shed nb more 
light than a single individual of those glimmering 
myriads, the whole assemblage of which cannot 
dissitiatc, and can scarcely alleviate the midnight 
darkness of our world. These stars arc visible 
to us, not because the sun shines upiyi them, 
but because they shine of themselves — because 
they are so many luminous bodies, scattered over 
the tracts of immensity; — in a word, •because 
they arc so many suns, each throned in the 
centre of his own domains, and pouring a flood 
of light over bis own portion of these illimitable 
regions. At such an immense distance for ob- 
servation, it is not to be supposed that we can 
collect many points of resemblance between the 
fixed stars and the solar star, which forms the 
centre of our planetary system, 'lliere is one 
point of rcsemblunee, however, wjiich has not 
escaped the penetration of our astronomers. Wo 
know' that our snn turns round upon himself in 
a regular period of tune. We also know that 
there are dark spots scattered over his surface 
which, though invisilile to the naked eye, are per- 
fectly noticeable by our instruments. If these 
spots exist in greater (|uantity upon one side 
than iijxm another, it would have the general 
effect of making that side darker, and the re- 
volution of the snn innst, in such a case, gne 
ns a brighter and a fiiiiter sidi*, by regular al- 
ternations. Now' there are somo of tlie fixed 
stars which prescMit this ajipearance. Tiiey pre- 
sent us w'ltli periodical variations of light. From 
the splendour of a st.ir of the first or second 
magnitude, they fadi* away in some of the in- 
ferior magmlndes, and one, by becoming invisible, 
might give reason to apprehend that we had lost 
him altogether, but we emi still recognise him 
by the teleseopc, till at length he appears in his 
own plai e, and aftei a regular lapse of so many 
days and hours, recovi'rs Ins original brightycss. 
Now the fair inference fioin tliis is, that the fixed 
stars, ns they resemble our sun in being so many 
Inminons ninsse-s of immense magnitude, they 
resemble him in this, also, that each of them turns 
round upon its own axis; so tliat if any of them 
should have an inequality in the brightness of 
their sides, this revolution is rendered evident by 
the regular variations in the degree of light winch 
it undergoes. 

Shall we say, then, of these vast luminaries, 
that they were created in vain? Were they 
called into existence for no other purpose than 
to throw a tide of useless splendour over the 
solitudes of immensity ? Our sun is only one 
of thesg Inininarics, and wc know that he has 
worlds in his train. Why should we strip the 
rest of this princely attendance? Why may not 
each of them be the centre of his own system, 
and give light to liis own worlds ? It is true 
that w'e see them not ; but could the eye of 
man take its flight into those distant regions, it 
should lose sight of our little world before it 


reached the guter limits of our system ; the 
greater planets should disappear, in tiieir turn, 
before it had described a small portion of that 
abyss which separates us from the fixed stars ; 
the sun should decline intd a little spot, and 
all its splendid retiitue of worlds be lost in 
the obscurity of distance ; he should at last 
sink into a small indivisible atom, and all 
that could be seen of this magnificent system 
should be reduted to the glimmering of a little 
star. Why resist ^any longer the grand and 
interesting conclusion ? Each of those stars 
may be the token of a system vast and as 
spleiicftd as ^le one we inhabit. Worlds roll in 
the distant regions ; and these worlds must be 
the mansions of life and of intelligence. In yon 
gilded canopy of heaven we see the broad aspect 
ofwtlie universe, where each shining point pre- 
sents us with a snn, and each sun with a system 
of worlds, where the Diwnity reigns in all the 
grandeur of liis high attributes, where he peoples 
immensity w'ith his wonders, and travels in the 
greatness of his strength through the dominions 
of one vast and unlimited monarchy. The con- 
templation has no limits. If w'c ask the number 
of suns and of systems, the Unassisted eye of 
man can take in a thousand, and the best tele- 
scope which the genius of man has constru^ed 
can take in eighty millions, lint why subject 
the dominions ot the universe to the eye of man 
or to the powers of his genius ? Fancy may 
take its flight far beyond the kcii of eye or of 
telescope ; it may expatiate in the outer regions 
of all that is visible , and shall we have the bold- 
ness to say that theie is nothing theri^? that 
the wonders of the Almighty are at an end 
because we can no longer trace his footsteps ? 
that his omnipotence is exhausted because hu- 
man art can no longer follow him ? that the 
creative energy of (Jod has sunk into repose 
because the imagination is fecblcd by the mag- 
nitude of Its efforts, and can keep no longer on 
the wing of those mighty tracts, and shoot far 
beyond what eye hath seen or the heart of man 
hath conceived, which sweep endlessly along, 
and merge into an awful and hiysterious infinity? 
Before bringing to a close this rapj^ and imper- 
fect sketch of our modern astronomers, it may be 
right to advert to two points of mtiTcsting specu- 
lation, both of which serve to magnify (Mr con- 
ceptions of the universe, and, of cA^c, to give 
us a more affocting sense of fhe comparative 
insignificance of this onr world. The first is 
suggested by the consideration, that if a*body*be 
struck In the direction of its centre, it obtains 
from fills course a progressive motion, but with- 
out any movement of revolution being at the 
same time impressed upon it. It simply goes 
forward, but does not turn round upon itself. 
But, again, should the stroke not be in the 
direction of the centre, should the line which 
joins the point of percussion to the centre make 
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an angle with that line in which the impulse | 
was communicated, then the body is botli made . 
to go forward in its space, and aKo to wheel upon 
its axis. In this way each of our planets may ' 
have had their coniptiund motion communicate'd 
to it by one single impulse and, on the other 
hand, if every rotatory motion be communicated 
by one blow, then the progressive motion imi&t 
go along with it. In older to have th6' first 
motion without the second, there must be a two- 
fold force applied to the body in opposite direc- 
tions. It must be set agoing in the same way 
as a spinning-top, so as to revolve about an axis, 
and to keep unchanged its situatuyi in space. 
The planets have both inolions, and thcreloie 
may have received them by one and the same 
irapul'ie. The sun, we are certain, has one of 
these motions : he has a movement of rcvohiti<ji‘i. 
If spun round his axis with two opposite forces, 
one on each side of him, lie 'may lia\e this 
movement, and letaiu an inflexible position in 
space i but if this movement was given iiiiu by 
one stroke he must Iia^e a progressive notion 
along with a whirling motion ; or, in otliei words 
he is moving forward, lie is describing a tract in 
space, and, in so doing, lie carries all Ins planets 
and all his secondaries along with him. 

But, at this stage of the argument, the matter 
only remains a conjectural point of speculation. 
The sun may have had his rotation iinpiessed 
upon him by a spinning impulse; or, without 
recurring to secondary causes at all, the move- 
ment may be coeval with Ins being, and lie may 
have derived both one and the other from an 
immediate fiat of the Creator, Rut tliere is an 
actuairy observed phenomenon of the heavens 
which advances the conjecture into a probability. 
In the course of ages, the stars in one quarter of 
the celestial sphere arc a]ipareutly receding fioni 
each other; and in the opposite quarter they an' 
apparently drawing ne.arer to each other. If tlu 
sun bo aiiproacliing the former quarter, and re- 
ceding from the latter, this phenomenon admits 
of an easy explanation, and we are furnished 
with a magnificent step in the scale of the Cre- 
ator’s workmanship. In the same manner as the 
planets, with ^ their satellites, revohe round the 
sun, may the sun, with all his tributaries, be 
moving, in common with other stars, around 
some distant centre, from wliieh there emanates 
an influenMu^o hind and to subordinate them all. 
They may be l^pt from approaching each other 
by a centrifugal force, without which the laws of 
attractioVi might consolidate, into one stupendous 
mass, all the distinct globes of which the uni- 
verse is composed. Our sun may, therefore, be 
only one member of a higher family, taking his 
part, along with millions of others, in some loftier 
system of mechanism by which they are all sub- 
jected to one law and to one arrangement, de- 
scribing the sweep of such an orbit in space, and 
oompletiiig the mighty revolution in such a 


period of time, ns to reduce our planetary soa- 
.ons and our planetary movements to a very 
humble and fractionary rank in the scale of a 
higher ustrunoiny. Tliere is room fur all this 
immensity, and there is even argument for all 
this in the records of actual observation ; and 
from the whole of this speeulatioii do we gather 
a new' emphasis to the lesson — how minute is 
this placed and how secondary is the importance 
>f our world amid the glories of such a surround- 
ing magnlfi(‘ence ! 

* But there is still another v-'ry interesting tract 
if speculation which has been opened up to us 
by the more recent oliservations of astronomy. 
What we allude to is the discovery of the nehuhe. 
We allow that it is a dim and indistinct light 

rch this discovery 1ms tlirow'u iqioii the struc- 
ture of the universe ; hut still it has spread before 
the eye of the mind a field of very wide and 
lofty eoiitcmplatiun. Anterior to this diseovery, 
the universe might apjiear to have been coinposcd 
of an indefinite number of suns about (Mjiiidistaiit 
fiom each other, uniformly scattered over space, 
and each eneompivssed by sueli a planetary at- 
tendance as takes place in oni own sjslem. Rut 
we have now' reason to think that, instead ot 
lying uniformly and in a state of ecpudistance 
irom each other, tliey are nrr.uigcd into distini t 
clusters , — that in the same inamn'r as the dis- 
tance of the nearest fixed stars — so iiieoneeivahly 
supeiior to that of our planets fioin each other — 
marks the separation of the solar system, so the 
distance ot two contiguous elnsteis may be so 
ineonccivahly siipeiioi to the reciprocal ilistanee 
of those fixed stars which belong to the same 
cluster, as to mark an cijually distant sep<iration 
of the clusters, and to constitute esuh ot Ihem 
an individual inemhor of some highei or more 
extended arraiigeineiit. This eanies us upwards 
through another aseeiuling step in tin* scale of 
inaginfieence, and there leaves ns wihlermg in 
the uncertainty whether even here the wonderful 
progression is ended, and, at all evmits, fixes the 
assured conclusion lu our minds, that to an eye 
that could spiead itself over the whole, the man- 
sion which accommodates our species might be 
so very small as to he wrapped in microscopical 
concealment , and in reference to the only Reing 
who possesses this universal eje, well might we 
say, What is man that thou art mnulfuj of him, 
oi the son of man that thou shouldest deign to 
visit him ? ” 

And after all, though it be a mighty and diffi- 
cult conception, yet who can question it ? What 
is seen may be nothing to what is unseen ; for 
what is seen is limited by the range of our 
instruments ; what is unseen has no limit ; and 
though all that the eye of man can take in, or 
his fancy can grasp at were swept away, there 
might still remain as ample a field over which 
the Divinity may expatiate, and which he may 
liave peopled with innumerable worlds. If the 
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wh'jlo visible creation were to disappear jt would 
leave a sulitudo behind it, but to the infinite 
Mind, tliat can take in tlie whole system of nature, 
this solitude ini{;ht be nutliiiii; — a small laioeeu- 
jneif point in that iminensity which suirounds it, 
and which he may have filled with the wonders 
of his omnipotence. Though this eaittk were to 
be burned up, though the trumpet of its dissolu- 
tion were sounded, though yon skj; were to 
jiass away us a serull, and every visible glory 
winch the finger of the Divinity has inscribed on 
it wore to be put out fur ever — an event so awf^l 
to us and to every world in oui vicinity, by which 
so many suns would be e^lnigiiished, and so 
many varied scein^s of life and of population 
would iiish into iurgelfidness — what is it m the , 
liigh scale of the Almighty’s workmanship ? A ■ 


mere shred, which, though scattered into nothing, 
would leave die universe of God one entire scene 
of greatness and of majesty. Though this earth 
and these heavens were to disappear, there are 
other worlds which roll afty, the light of other 
suns shines upon them, and the sky which inaii- 
tlcs them is garnished with other stars. Is it 
presumption to say that the moral world extends 
to tivese distant and unknown regions ? that they 
are occupied with people ? that the charities of 
home and of neiglibourliood flourish there ? that 
the praises of God are there lifted up, and his 
goodness rejoiced in ? that piety has its temples 
and its uflurmgs, and the richnd^s of the Divine 
attributes it there felt and admired by intelligent 
worshippcis 


IIAIR-BKEADTII 

LOUD ca 

In Loid ('.uuarvon's reiniirkablo volumes on 
“ rorlug.il and Gallicia,” ho relates the following 
occnireiice as taking plate at Setuval, in the 
south of Spain, dining an nisiiirectional buist 
against tlie (’oii'^tilntion, and ni favour of Dom 
Mignel — 

On an open spiue ndjoinnig f!ie town an 
cnornious roncourso ol people weu* assembled. 
NigliL li.iil long set in, but we saw by the glaie 
ot tin* l.nnjis tlic <’rowd enlleeti'd must densely 
aioinnl a i(‘'>iinental band, winch was pla}nig, 
with ania/nig spnil, the iiltia-iovahst hymn, 
hill even tins fa\ oniite tune was oJUmi drown 
h) the dcatennig slionts ol, “ Miguel the Fust, I 
tlie absolute, the most aliMilnto king! and dealli | 
M.illcaidos,^ death to the inf.uiions Coii- 
stilntionalists It was evident that the designs 
ot the Miguehtes in piomotmg this meeting bad I 
been downed with sneeess. The popiikir entini- I 
siasm was at its height, and eliaraeteiiseil by ! 
Mieli cxliome ferocity, that 1 could not behold | 
it without awe, or hear the deadly impiecatioiis i 
helped upon the Constitutionalists without feel- 
ing that a teirihle hour of vengeanee was at { 
hand. 1 have ininglcd niiicli in revolutionary | 
before or since have 1 

the Iiiimuii face distorted by siieli u v.uiety of 
horrible passions, — passions cradled in iaiiatieisni 

* The CoriRtitulKinalibts wcic about tins lime (initeuiptii- 
oiisly callud llie “■ IM.vlle.iidus,'' oi “Sjiollcd Onea,” iii lon- 

stoij IS illiisiti itive of the qiii« U I mi y .md iiMdmc-^s i,t the 
IK'filde ^lio jii.ide the applitiition. He wiis diiving an open 
i.iirw;re drawn bv two apotUd hoiee^, wliuh iiin away with 
him with s(i noith Nolienienci im to eij<].m):ei his fiafety. 
Tile peojdc, who were ]reii(.i.i1l> allnihed to Doin Miguel, 
niiiiiedialcb a]tltlied tlie leiin “ M.ille.iidos” to the Coii- 
slitiitioii.ihsts, tlieiehv iiiteiidiiig titcspress tlicir heliet tlml, 

111 one Inspect at least, they i-Lt-einidc d tlie sjiotlcd liorst's, 
being equally disposed to lun aw .ly With the cm ot tlic 
Elate, and to cumpromisu the ihifuty of then pimce. 


ESCAPES. No.'Vir. 

IINARVON. 

inir^K^d in silence and in gloom, but now roused 
to inadiiess, and ready to break down every bar- 
lier opposed to their gratifieatiou. Every pass- 
ing uceurrendb admiiiisteied to their hate, and 
fiirnishod matter fur hateful illustration, If a 
rocket went up ill, the people railed it a ‘•Con- 
stitutionalist,” — a declaration received with yells 
expressive of the utmost detestation and con- 
tempt , if it rose well they cried out that even 
thus should tlich knives -be scut into the hearts 
of the accursed I'Yeemasons , and then they ex- 
piessed feivent wishes that their traitorous heads 
were buriuiig in the wheel of the rocket. In 
short, among that assembled multitude ail seemed 
alike trauspoiled by one common love for tin 
Iiiiunt, by one eomnion' hatred to their oppo- 
nents, and by one pervading seiUiinent of un- 
Iniiited and* almost fremned devotion to the 
eliureh. Tlioy were inflamed by music and the 
spirit-stirring hymn , by wine, which gave an 
appalling character of desperation to their ges- 
tures ; and by religious Kcaluts, who whispered, 
m each ptinse of the storm, that eveiy blow they 
struck was struck for God. It is difficult to 
describe the effect produced at wtervals by the 
glare of the fireworks dispersing the 
gloom, and lighting up, though but for an instant, 
their stem and excited countenances. Those 
momentary gleams showed eaq}i ffi^i his ncigh- 
boiu’s passion, and strengthened his own from a 
ol tlie general synijiathy, so ^hat ^jvery 
moment their expressions of vengeance became 
fiercer, and their sliouts more vehement and 
umutermifted. 

At length they raised the cry of “ Death to 
the Eiiglisli !” My host had long before urged 
me to quit the scene, but the deep interest 

* This .utiole IS cluctly cxbiictvd from Or# ChalQiciB'B 
zilcbiatvd wurk. 
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with which I viewed these tumultuary proceed- 
ings fixed me spell-bound to the spot. Had my 
British origin been discovered, my situation might 
have been very unpleasant ; but the same dark 
face which in Spaiy convinced the autlioritios 
that I was a native outlaw, effectually shielded 
me at Setuval from the suspicion of being an 
Englishman ; still my foreign accent might have 
betrayed me had I been compelled to speak, 
and I felt on many grounds the necessity of 
retiring, for the people were ripe for violence ; 
and their leaders, seeing that 'the time fur action 
had arrived, bade the music cease. The crowd, 
that had been loYig pent np, ehafing like a mighty 
stream within a narrow channel, novt overiiowed 
on all sides, bearing down on Setuval, to carry 
their revolutionary intentions into effect. In 
trying' to disengage myself from the turmoil, I 
observed that I was often recognised as a stranger, 
though not as an Enghslimnn.. Many fierce 
iiHluiring glances were iient upon me, many poi- 
sons seemed inclined to stop me, and were only 
prevented by the hurried movements of the mul- 
titude, which pressed on, rank after rank, like 
the waves of the sea ; once, indeed, a savage- 
looking fellow, rendered still more fierce by 
intoxication, seized me by the coat, and declar- 
ing that 1 was a freemason, dcsiied me to shout 


for the,absolute king. My actual position was 
not agreeable ; for my host had warned me, tliat 
although I might pass through the crowd unmo- 
lested, still if a mere urchin raised the cry of 
“ freemason ” against me, the people, in their 
irritated slate, might fall upon me, as a pack 
obeys a Single hound ; no well-known Constitu- 
tionalist would that night, he assured me, trust 
himself 0/1 that plot of ground fur all the trea- 
sures of the British exchequer. But the danger, 
if real, was but momentary, for disordered by 
w'ne, and forced onwards by |he irresistible pres- 
sure of the crowd, iny assailant lost his hold 
before 1 had time to reply. Extricating myself 
from the crowd, I took refuge in a knoll of trees 
behind the chapel, whert 1 saw groups of men 
careering around with shouts and gesticulations 
absolutely demoniac, and rather resembling en- 
raged wild bea&ts than rational beings ; and still 
as 1 made tlie best of my way to tiie inn by a 
circuitous path, 1 heard tlie loud beat of the 
drum and the infuriated cries of the people, as 
they rushed to attack tlie dwellings of the Con- 
stitutionalists, who were, however, generally 
siieaking, ))ieparc(l for the tempest, and had fled 
from their houses some hours heiuio the rising 
of the gale. 


LOVE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

[^o»i 3IS. Poems on the Affections, By K. f/.] 


Cniim of my heart I thine eyes 

^ Seem formed of living light, 

Like stars that gem the skies. 

And grace the brow of night ; 

1 feci the magic of tlieir beams, 

They fill my thoughts, and form my dreams. 

With dark and lustrous hue ' 

They dazzle where they dwell ; 

Where’er they w'ander, too, 

They win with potent spell ; 

They are laughing, lively, bland, intense. 
And sparkling with intelligence. 

Thou*need’st nut long to try 
The force of human speech ; 

There’s t^at within thine eye 
That words can never reach • 

1 read them, hear them — deepest things 
Arc i.iter’d by thy gbsteniiigs. 

To me^e t|iought accords 
With heavenly eloquence — 

That with the weight of words 
' Tkicy in that world dispense : 

Their looks are language — baby, thou 
Canst surely speak as angels do. 

O, what a glance was there 1 
'Twas like a tongue of dame, 

It flash’d, and filled the air. 

As if fi om heaven it came ; 

It gleam’d like lightning, blazing, blight, 
But scorch’d not— for ’twas lambent light. 


Alas ' I fear, my child, 

My heart is too much raised ; 

Thy mother wept and smiled 
As late on thee 1 gazed : 

She biinled to see me love her boy, 

Yet wept lest 1 should lose my joy. 

I cannot help il. Thou 
Art bll the world to me ; 

Thy mother is so too • 

My child. III loving thee, 

1 love, with double love, the source 
From whence thou sprang’st, my universe. 

Thou hast thy mother’s eye, 

Bui darker and more bright ; 

The clear and cloudless sky 
Is hers ; its hue by night. 

Its glow and glory, are with thee — 

But both are be autifiil to me. 

And 1 may love thee ? Yes 
1 may, 1 must, 1 will. 

Then give thy sire a kiss. 

What ! art thou clinging still ’ 

O, language never can express 
The luxury of that caress. 

“ Cease, trifler, cease ; away. 

Thou lingerest here too long, 

My vniii and vapid lay 
Is but an idLr'b song ” 

Thus reason rises to reprove. 

And ihsBipate my dream of love. 
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LEGEND OF A RUINED TEMPLE AT DUGGA. 


Among tht ruins, which have a circuit two 
Icapups, a larpo temple, with its porlicd almost 
perfect, stands tonspicuous. At the back the 
roof had fallen \n, w\thi»\ the last ten ^ars, we 
were told ; the gable was yet iinileeayod. This 
temple, decorated in the Corinthian •^ylc, with 
great richness and elegance, has the form of a 
parallelogram ; its length, ineluding the portico, 
i.s about seventy fe\;t, and its breailth thnty. The 
]nllars, which are all built of one ])icee, and in 
adiniiable harmony, aic thirty feet high, and, at 
the base, have a diameter ot tour feet and a half. 
On the field of the gabl^, on line sale, is a colos- 
sal eagle in alto-iehevo ; on the other, the deco- 
ration has fallen down . the inscription of the 
frie/e is almost entirely broken fitf. Shaw has 
given a eop) oi tliis nisi nption , lint, like that 
given of Spetla, it does not at all agree with the 
tew words that are still legible. It has an almost 
touching efleet to find a stork’s nest on the point 
if the gallic, directly ovei tlu* head of the eagle, 
it was a jnl} that the inhabitant nas at its suni- 
mei residence in Europe, vvliere, perhaps, some 
of my readers may have seen him stalking gravely 
nlioul, while we were looking at his empty 
house. 

We eonrlnde with a legend of tins temple — 
This temple was jirobahly dedicated to .liipiter, 
as the first word of the inscription on the gable 
field seems to he “ Jovis the eagle, also, indi- 
cates such a destination. It perhaps owes its 
jireseriation eliiefly to a phenomenon ot nature, 
or to a siijierstition that Dugga is one of the 
places where no ncorjiioii can lue, and none 
are really ever fimiul here, 'tlie 'riialeb of the 
Slieehs related a singular faille eoneerning this 
peeiihanty, as we rei lined under the shade of 
lie pillars on my carpet • we were obliged to 
spread it here upon heaps of dried dung which 
covered the floor of the temple, beeaiisc it was 
the only shady jilaee ; we took, however, tin 
pri'caution to lay some mats, obtained from the 
lh‘douiiis, undermost. 

“ A powerful king and sorcerer," said the Tlia- 
leb, “lived here in ancient times, who had a 
most beautiful daughter. To pieserve her from 
the bite of the scorpions, which then swarmed 
here, he drew a magic circle in the air around, 
within which no dangerous animal eonld live. | 


When the beautiful princess was of a marriage- 
uhlc age, a neighbouring g^ant, who was also a 
powerful magician, di mauded her hand, but was 
refused as an ugly, Reformed, and wicked man. 
He brooded long over schemes of vengeance, 
withdiit finding a favourable opportunity of 
wreaking it, beenuse the art of the good king far 
surpassed his own. *On the approaching mar- 
riage of the fair puiiccss with a beautiful young 
prince, whom the fame of her extraordinary 
char»is had lironght from a distlhnt country, one 
of his evil j^enii nistriicted him in the following 
diabolical nrtifici*. Ho changed himself into u 
female eagle, built a nest upon a neighbouring 
rock, and laid two eggs, in which he inclosed a 
poisonous scorpion. He knew that the princess 
w.is passionately fond ot eggs, which were brought 
to her of all kinds, as tlftre was no surer method 
of earning her favour. It happened she had 
never tasted an eagle’s egg ; and rewarded the 
Jer with the most favourable glance of lu 
starry eyes. The finder of tins new delicacy 
was no other than the bridegroom himself, in 
whose hands Ihc wicked magician had contrived 
the f.ital eggs should fall. Scarcely had the 
priin’C given them to her, on the evening pre- 
ceding the wedding-day, than the princess, with 
the eagerness of a spoiled girl whose wishes 
must ail he gratified at the moment, desired to 
enjoy her feast ; hut no sooner had her tender 
fingers touched the shell, than the sting of the 
poisonous reptile darted forlli, and wounded the 
heaiitiful piincess so severely that her li^ flowed 
forth with her rosy blood. The tender-hearted 
pimco died a few days after, in grief and despair. 
The ineonsoluhle father built this temple, and 
caused the figure of the eagle to he represented 
on It, III ineTnory of this melancholy occurrence ; 
soon after, he also sacrificed within its w'alls th_ 
treacherous giant, whom he easily caught by 
means of the legion of spirits that were at his. 
eoinmaiid. Since that time,” concluded the 
Thalcb, “ the custom has prevailed jivith us, that" 
no bridegroom shall see his bride before the* 
wedding-day; and none of our ftirls need fear a 
similar destiny, because no scorpion dares eoiiie 
within a league round Dugga.” — A'c^i/asso t/t 
Africa. 


THE CRISIS. WHAT OUGHT CHRISTIAN MINISTERS TO DO? 


Among the various intimations that we are 
approaching some great crisis of iialional pros- 
perity or decline, ot unprecedented Mitiie or of 
unexampled degeneracy, 1 cannot but regard 
^vith deep and anxious solicitude the multiplying 


institutions whieh are established for the express 
purpose of nilonning the popular mind, and ren- 
deniig ac cessihle to the liinnhler classes the 
treasures of intellectual wealth. Universal edu- 
cation has created a new necessity, and not only 
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excited the desire of further knowledge in the 
minds of its subjects, but excitwd it even to 
craving ; so that mental food is becoming nearly 
as indispensable to the comforfable existence of 
the mechanic as ^le daily sustenance of his 
body. This necessity has been promptly, gene- 
rously, and ardently met by*the most enlightened 
and patriotic of our countrymen ; and now the 
novel and interesting spectatle is every jvvhcre 
exhibited — children flocking to their Sabbath and 
other schools, youths repairing to their appiopri- 
ate institutes, to learn the rudiments of science, 
and to apply its principles to the particular call- 
ing which demands their industry; and idl re- 
turning to their respective dwellings busy and 
thoughtful, communicative and inquiring, emich- 
iiig their families with their now-found stores, 
and receiving and imparting the highest gratifica- 
tion — the gratification of iniiul. * 

In a political and social view^ this wonderful 
change must be big Viith the most impoitaiit 
icsuUs. It is a grand and hitherto untried cx- 
jierimciit. The w'orld has never yet seen a 
nation all mind and energy, knowledge and enter- 
prise, capable of nivestigntmg all suhjocts, and 
detei mined to push inquiry to its utmost limits; 
and the politician and philosopher* may well ask, 
with some degiee of anxiety, what will lie the 
opertfeiou of this stupendous novelty upon ancient 
establishments, and that state of things which 
commenced when there was no public mind, 
when the public consisted only of a few privi- 
leged orders, and the populace were in a state 
ot villeinage or total ignorance — a brute mass, 
unmoved and immoveable, the more live stock ol 
the soil May not tins prodigious cliange bo 
accompanied VMth u feaifnl icuclion'? Will nut 
tbonght, so long dormant, awake to mischief r* 
and will not energy, thus rousi'd bora the slumber 
of ages, avenge itself on the past, and shiver the 
frame uf society which was constructed without 
any reference to its employment, or presage of 
Its existence? What was it, has been asked by 
some, that prostrated thrones and altars, and, at 
last, liberty itself, in revolutionary Trance? And 
the reply bi^s been, the too sudden impulse given 
to mind, the excitement of intellect, without 
allowing knowk.dgc time to ripen into piincqile ; 
or, more properly, the corruption of the popular 
heart thfuugh the pupnhii iiiidci standing, inu- 
cul.iting a v\hole people with infidelity and iireli- 
gion, under Tfl^ jifctciice of exalting their intel- 
lectual nature, and emancipating them from the 
chains of j^noranee and delusion. 

It is our happiness that the instance adduced 
is totally inapplicable to ns. It is nut tlie 
modern philosophy', but the arts and sciences, so 
far as they can be rendered piactieal and useful, 
that are taught to our people , and aa fur as the 
keturcs and institutions are concerned, wo have 
nothing to fear from the doctrines vvhicli are 
uiculcatcd, or the inquiries that arc pursued. 


Yet is Inhere something in the apprehension, that 
while the mind of a whole people is passing from 
ignorance to knowledge, from indolence to ac- 
tivity,^ their political and ecclesiastioal institutions 
may nut remain stationary, and that, in the* new 
zeal to correct abuses which this change will not 
fail to /(^'’xcito, all that is groat and venerable, 
and true and holy, may be exposed to danger 
from its yidiscriininatc exercise. 

But under such an apprehension as this, shall 
wc interdict the progress uf knowledge ? Shall 
vye attempt to lull the avvakening energy to 
sleep? Shull wc condemn the children oi the 
poor to their once hereditaiy ignoiaiicc? And 
shall we compel the mcchame and the artisuii to 
the mere labour ol Ihcia hands, and bind upon 
them the origmui curse without the alleviation — 
to earn iheir bread by the sweat uf their brow? 
God foihutl • The attempt would bo utterly 
vain, if there were heartless and dcsjierate Ingots 
willing to engage in it. Men will not unlemn; 
and intellect, lonscious of its power, is nut again 
to he manacled. All that is required to conveil 
what so many fear as tin* most alarming evil, into 
the greatest blessing that was ever enjoyed in 
the social state, is, that the hearts of the people 
should be cultivated with as much assiiluily us 
their undeislamhng , that the mmisteis ol reli- 
gion should unite tlieir eflorts with those ol tlio 
prolessms of utlici seieiiecs, that, with the same 
spiiit of ])utiiotie libemlity', they should bring 
their quota to tin* ])opnlur treasury, and leueh, 
vvitlnnit giatiiity or nward, that seionte which 
makes wise unto salvation. We may dcqiend 
upon It, the classes we would especially bciielit 
will uppremate oui otlorts, and ns they are 
aecnstumed to ajiply tin ir lacullies to other and 
lather ubstiuse siihjcets, they will not led the 
labour ol attemlnig to oni iiistinctioiis to be 
either irksome or exhausting. The meehanies 
of ouf metropolis, who uie delighted to be taught 
]iliilo.sopliy, are ciiuully solicitous to be instructed 
in ichgiuii; and it they sneeeod m acquiring tins 
knowledge, thi'ii all is secured that either the 
wise statesniun, the enlightened piitnut, ami the 
genuine plnlau'.liropist can either hope or desire. 
The iiidividnals uie bionght under the iumiodiate 
influence of the Supreme Ruler, ami encircled 
with the moral glories of Ins revealed chaiacler, 
vvhuh shed u lustre on their natural reason and 
intellectual aequirciiients ; while the piinciiiles 
by vvhicii they are actuated, embodied in tiie 
eoinmunity and ditihsed through its cMilire frame 
and constitution, will effectually work out, thongli 
giadually, its complete discnthrulmciit from the 
evils, whether prescriptive or established, ‘which 
retard its improvement and impair its felicity. 
Intellectual energy associated with Christian 
piety must, m proportion to its diffusion, advance 
the best interests of t. country , but when the one 
is exiled and the other neglected, when increased 
uicutul resources ore placed under the direction 
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and control of moral depravity, or, widely is the 
same thing, ^vhcTl the pride, the vanity, the con- 
cupiscence, and the arrogance which are the 
inherent qualities of our fallen nature, are stimu- 


lated and strengthened by the disthjctions of 
science, and the consciousness of mental power, 
the worst* evils that can befal a people may be 
justly ^prehciufed. J. S. 


ANDORRE. THE OLDEST FREE REPUBLIC IN EXISTENCE. 


Tub republic of Andorre, {situated upon the 
southern side of the Pyrciiees, and beyond the 
natural frontier of j^ance, ought, from its physicgl 
position, to belong to Spain. It is, however, 
considered as a neutral and independent province, 
although it is, to a certain extent, connected with 
botli countries; to Si*iin by its religious— to 
France, by its ci\il government. The history of 
this little country presents a phenoinenon well 
worthy the attention and study i/f the naturalist 
and the politician. It affords the most solitary 
instance of a people, few in nurnher<nn(l,lii coni- 
jiarison viith their powerful iieiglibours, .alinost 
ineapable of defence, having preserved, duiing 
twelve centuries, their iiidepeiideiice and their 
institutions, nmnjurod liy the many levolutions 
winch have so frcqnoutly convulsed tlu 
kingdoms whicli surround it. The contented and 
.unamhitions ivmids of its mhalntmits, with their 
seclusion from the world, and mdillerence to, or 
Ignorance of, the political iiitrigiic'^ and eoinmu- 
tions which have oiertlirown and snhveiled its 
many states, have for sue It a length of time 
secured to them, as llie fciidatorv loimhlie of 
Fiance, more rc.il and suhstantuil liheity than 
was ever enjoyed under tin* pmest of the Italian 
icpublics. Andoire is eomposi'd of three 
tarn valleys, of the lia>iiii foimod hy the union of 
tliosc valleys, and its eml)on(*hure, n Inch stretches 
towaids the Spanisli Urge). Us valleys .no the 
wildest and most pielnresijue tii the Pyrenees, i 
and the mountains, with then iininense* peaks, 
which enclose it, amongst the liigliest <uul most 
inacccssilile. Its length from north to suutii ma) 
be six-Biid-thirty miles, fioin e.ist to west, thirty. 
It IS bounded on tlie north by Arnege; on the 
soutli, by the districts of Urgel ; on the west, by 
tile val](*y of Paillas ; and on the east, by that of 
Carol. It contains six commime.s. 

Aiiflorre is altogether nidepciideiit of Spam ; 
and, as regards France, the annual payment it 
makes to that country is only iii lieu ol certain 
privileges which it enjoys lioin it; while, thoie 
being so little crime in Andorre, the appointment 
of the French judge has been more with a view 
to deter criminals of that country from taking 
refuge in the neutral province, than fur the 
punishment of its natives. Andorre may, therefore, 
be justly considered as the oldest free republic 
in existence. The ]iopulation is from seven to 
eight thousand ; quite great cnoiigli for the 
resources of the country. The Andorrians arc 
all of the Church of Rome, and very religious. 


The members of their clergy arc in general 
natives ; and they, aifd the mure wealthy of the 
inhabitants, rccuivp tlieir education at Toulouse 
or Barcelona. Each cure, in addition to bis 
pusl(|rul duties, has tlie eliarge of a school, where 
the pour tre iiistiiictcd gratuitously , but this 
docs not give him much extra trouble, few of the 
peasants thinking it at all necessary to send their 
children to school to acquire what, in thdfr land 
of shepherds and labourers, they imagine can be 
of little conscfij^ieiiec to them iii their future lives : 
this erroneous impicssMn is the cause why few 
of the natives have moie learning than is suf- 
ficient to enable them to read and write , and 
the great majoiity are in total igi.oiance of even 
these first principles. Tlie Andoriiuns aie sinijile 
and severe in their maimers, and the vices and 
corrnptioiis hf cities have not hitlicito found 
their way into their valleys,— still, m comparison 
with the rest ol the woild, the abode ot^vntue 
and content. 'J'lie Inlialntants live as tlu'ii toie- 
latheis lived a thousand )curs bcfoie them, and 
the little they know coneeining the luxuries, tlie 
arts, and the civilisation of otli(*i countries, iii- 
spnmg them riitliei with fe.ir than envy. Their 
wealth consists m the number of sheep or eattio 
they possess, or the share they may In^vo m the 
iron-forges, only a v*ery fevi of their number being 
the ]no])iielois of any extent of land beyond 
the little garden which siuioumls their coU.ige. 
E.w’h family acknowledges a chief, who siieeeeds 
by right (Jl* piimogeiutiiic. The 
eldest sous, chooae their w'lves fium families of 
equal consideration with their own, icprohating 
mean alliances, and looking little to fortune; 
winch is always very small on both sides. 
The eldest sons have, cv en during the lives of 
their parents, a cortuni status, being consideied 
as tlie lepresenlatives of tlieiapancestors ; they 
iievaT leave the paternal roof until they many , 
and if tlioj marry an heiress, they join her name 
to their ow n , and, onless married, they arc not 
admitted to u charge of pu^lif l^airs. When 
there are only daughters in a family, the eldest, 
who IS an hoireso, and succeeds as ap eldest son 
would do, is always married to a cadet of another, 
who adopts her name, and is domiciliated in her 
family ; and, by this arrangement, the principal 
Aiidorrian houses have continued for centuries 
without any change in their fortunes— «i plm ttchc 
— ttt plttspauvre. They are married by their priests, 
alter having had their banns, os in Scotland, pro- 
claimed in their parish church for three succcs- 
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sive Sundays. The 'poorest of the inhabitants who are not ; and they in gratitude, honour and 
are, in Aiidorrc, not so badly off as in other respect their benefactofs.— Afun-oj^'s Summer in 
countries ; their wants are few^and eiteily sup- the Pyrenees. 
plied, the opulent femilies taking care of those 


USEFULNESS ARISING FROM EARLY PIETY. 


There is scarcely any thing whirh has a more 
powerful influence on the human mind than ex- 
ample ; men will be deaf to the voice of instruc- 
tion, but while they refuse precept, they will 
often regard thP lessons which are conveyed 
through the medium of example. Tftls accounts 
for the great good which so frequently results 
from reading the lives of persons who have been 
eminent in the service of God ; the mind hap 
followed them, step by step, through the various 
stages of life, the influence of religion under the 
varied circumstances of ’adversity and prosperity 
has been discovered, and thus, by degrees, the 
principle which was formerly contemned,^ has 
been respected, and its real worth acknowledged. 
(And here I w’ould recommend to the perusal of 
every young person, the memoirs of distinguish- 
ed individuals, and espccmlly those who have 
been removed from the world at an early age: 
the frequent study of such books you will And 
highly advantageous.) The cause of God may 
be much sen'ed by young persons, by maintain- 
ing a uniform consistency of conduct in the w'ays 
of religion. Instead of being disregarded, there 
is scarcely any one more noticed than a } oiith 
who lives under the power of religious principle : 
there is i.iore to attract attention in him than in 
those who are more advanced in age. It must 
be seen that the follies of youth, nliich are 
pursued by almost all with the utmost avidity, 
are discarded by him, and that his , attention is 
arrested by superior pleasures, and happiness of 
a more exalted character. There is sufficient to 
contend with, in the time of youth, to distinguish 
the serious from the profane and thoughtless; 
the volatile spirit of the one is kept under the 
'salutary restraint of religion, whilst the other is 
'permitted to rise and exercise itself without 
control. Amorflbst your companions, the great 
difference which is discovered between you and 
themselvc ;5 may be producti\ e of the most happy 
consequencc^^hilst they ridicule the conversa- 
tion which is serims, they may be brought to 
love the principle which can produce the change 
they discover in your conduct and disposition. 
But not only amongst those of your own standing 
in life, but amongst your superiors in age, your ex- 
ample may be very useful. A pious youth is ftie 
loveliest object in creation, and those who behold 
it may blush with confusion at their own de- 
formity ; and what is more likely than that those 
who have lived in a course of dissipation and sin 
should bQ shamed by such a sight? If they have 


minds capable of reflection, they must feel that 
it reflects disgrace upon them, that persons of, 
perhaps, not half their age, should be diligent in 
the pursuit of true wisdom, whilst they have been 
regardless of it through their whole lives. And 
what if your example should be made the means 
of bringing others to a s6nse of their own folly, 
and of inducing them to attend to the important 
claims of religion? You will not then have to say 
you have been* of no use in the cause of God. 
David first dismayed the army of the Fhilistines, 
by the slaughter of their champion, and when be 
began the comjuest, the Israelites followed after , 
the pursuit of the Philistines w'as not begun till 
l)a\id led the way ; and when his example was 
so beneficial, “ he w'as but a youth.” But you 
may also be useful in the encouragenient of tlioso 
who have already set out on the road to heaven. 
There are many walking with you in the same* 
path, and many of your own age, and it must be 
encouraging to every young person, to see that 
others are disposed its he is, that their attention 
IS directed to that which is the object of his chief 
concern, and that he is not called alone to bear 
the burden and the heat of the day. It is plea- 
sant to have companions when we journey, and if 
we set out on our journey together, we like it so 
much the better, and how pleasant is it to set out 
in the way to heaven m the morning of life, and 
have company all along the road ! Then if we 
meet with troubles we can comfort each other, 
if one' is cast down, the other can render him 
assistance , if we meet with opposition, hy our 
united strength we may resist our adversary. But 
wc may also encourage those who are fur ad- 
vanceil in the journey of life. How cheering 
inu.st it be to the aged Christian to see others 
rising to espouse the cause of his Redeemer, to 
descend into the grave with the satisfaction of 
seeing others advancing to fill up the station 
w'hich be is about to resign. And how must the 
aged Christian parent be encouraged, to see his 
children rising up in life to call the Redeemer 
ble.ssed, to take his last farewell of them in the 
sure and certain hope of meeting them again, 
after a short interval* to be separated no more 
for ever, instead of leaving tliom in love witli the 
world, and at enmity with Christ, he has the 
heartfelt satisfaction of knowing, that they have 
given themselves up to be the servants of God. 
And how must Ihe* (Christian minister be en- 
couraged, when he beholds the success of his ^ 
labour amongst the youthful part of his congrega- 
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tion. With what joy will he, like the, tender 
shepherd, carry in his bosom the lambs of the 
flock, watchful and careful lest any evil should 
befal them. His heart will be encouraged by 
the prospect of your usefulness in the ^uroh, 
even to a distant period , you will be bis chief 
joy here, and the crown of his rejoicing ifll]^eaven. 
Indeed, my young, friends, you form a more im- 
portant part in the churcli of Christ (ban you 
imagine; you are the occasion of much solici- 
tude, mid of much joy to those w'ith whom you 
are connected. on the other hand, if yc^ 

neglect your Creator in the days of your youth, 
you will be the occasion of distress, instead 
of encouragement, your friends, your parents, 
your minister will mourirover you, you will bring 
down their grey hairs with sorrow to the grave : 
no pang can be so rending to the heart of a Chris- 
tian parent, as that which is prodirced by tlie re- 
coliectiim tliat his child is walking ni tlie road to 
everlasting perdition. Your exanijile will be iise- 
lul if you become the servants of God, and it will 
be injurious if you live in the practice ot iniijuity. 
Yon may also do niucli lor the cause of God by 
youi exertions. Though you are “ but a youth,” 
you have some strength, and religion is a eausi 
which will accept willingly all the strength which j 


can be brought into it. By your prayers you 
may always be serviceable to the interests of re- 
ligion, fup let it not be supposed that the peti- 
tions of a youth* will be rejected ; none of our 
paayers, for their own meri^ can be acceptable 
with God, and as all are received through the 
medium of a SavioiHir’s blood, the prayer of the 
youth shall And acceptance with God, as well as 
that 9f the more advanced Christian. And wc 
arc not without instances, in which the exertions 
and prayers of youii^ persons have been the 
means of bringing their parents and friends to an 
acquaintance with God as their Saviour. You 
have«thc same promises to cnctfurage you to be 
fervent in pftiyer, and active in exertion, as others ; 
the promises of God arc not eonfiiied in their up- 
plication to persons of particular ages, any more 
than to particular circumstances ; they are equally 
aildiesscd to the poor and the rich, the young 
and the aged. Yon should consider it your duty, 
in all your prayers, to rt^hember the cause ol re- 
ligion : yon should pray that the blessing of God 
would attend the labours of all his servants, and 
make* Ills own work to prosper in the world. And 
by your continued supplications and persevering 
mdeuvours, whilst you are “but a youth,” you 
may do much*for the cause of God. — liiUings. 


CATS. 

ARTICLE 1. 


llow', in the name of nil the fates and fairies, 
came the subject of “ Cats " to enter the brains of 
any contributor to Ward's Miscellany*'* we 
think we hear some fair reader exelaini, as she 
sets aside, for a time, her tanibour-wurk, or knit- 
ting-needle, to refresh the rmnaneo wliieh softly 
stirroth within her by a quiet hour’s pcriAial of 
our pages. Now such a (|uestion ns this, and 
tendered by so fair a voice, that Echo could not 
even imitate it, we feel that w'e are hound, by every 
tie of love and admiration to our fair readers, to 
answer at once promptly and efficiently. If they 
will turn back to the pages of our nnUh number, 
they w'ill find that, for their express pleasure and 
delight, we on a former oceasion discoursed must 
eloquently on the very fertile subject of “ Hats.” 
We have reason to know that the concluding 
promise which we made in that paper of reverting 
to the subject in some future “ mure fitting 
mood,” has met with much appruhatiun from tliat 
fairer portion of the creation who lionour us 
with tneir weekly patronage, and 1ms caused 
many to wait, with longing anxiety, for the due 
perfonnance of our promise. We have, wc con- 
fess it in deep humility, been somewhat unmind- 
ful of, and have tarried long In reducing our pro- 
mise to a performance, but let not our readers 
despair, we entreat them ; we have sent couriers 


ill various directions over the globe for the finest 
.specimens extant of “ the beloved brood . ” oir 
Muscovy and Canadian wanderers are not yet re 
turned, and until tlicy have reached Iheir finn 
destination — iiunio — all we might write upon lli< 
subject of their researches would only terminate ii 
disappointment, mingh'd with what, in sucli cases 
is generally denominated smukc. Our reader 
will thus see that, ni popular phraseology, “ eir 
cum.sUnecs entirely beyond our control,” liaM 
<’oiicurred to produce llic delay — “ due notiec ’ 
shall, however, be given of , their “ next appear 
ance;” in the meantime, wc heg leave to in 
troduce to their perusal the subjftt of “ Cuts 
w'hicli .stands next in order to the above aforesaid 
one of “ Hals.” ^ 

In the course of an extensive re%*ajspli which wc 
have made into this all-absorbing subject, through 
numberless frightful folios and gum hluck-lcttei 
quartos, we have often pondered in askini.sNnent 
at the fact, tiiut neither the Bodleian nor the 
Museum Libraries contain a single line from which 
any*chrunological accuracy can be deduced as to 
the day and hour in winch the first cat was born — 
whetlur it were a Tom or a Mary — whether it came 
singly into the world, or in conjuctiun with numbers 
of its own specie.s, as is dune in the present day — 
whetlier it was horn blind — whether it mewed— 
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whether it was born a little kitten, or a full- 
KTown cat — whether its curliest (levelopcd an- 
tipathies were directed a{i;ainst; rats dr mice — 
whether, in short, it presented the same charac- 
teristics that rats who are born kittens do in otir 
present day and generation.^ On all those sub- 
jects, and at the very onset of our inquiries, it 
will thus bo perceived that w’e amalgamate some- 
what with the kitten race — for in our er.rliest 
steps we wander in the da^k. But. supposing onr 
fourteen primitive days of blind vitality to have 
passed over — suppose us frisking by llie side of 
our tender mother after the accustomed manner 1 
and due observance of all young kittc^is — suppose 
all tills, we say, (and supposition is an easy thing.) 
and we shall have at once arrived at a fit and 
wlioltv«ome stage of progression to see and judge 
of the future course which our lucuhratioiis qu 
this all-iutercsting topic should take. 

We have abundant reason for' speculating on 
the probability that rats were born into the world 
before cats • the existence of the former of those 
was doubtless antedated hy as many years pf the 
latter, as are the articles by weeks in which we | 
have discoursed relatively of tliem in our Mtg- 
reUanif . — Bats were born, in an especuU manner, 
to he the objects of uieiital amuscmenl and 
physical enjONinent of cats Tins assertion may 
lie somewhat .st.uthug, .lud may not peihaps ap- 
pear very ap]i()site, but we h.iveinany elucidatoiy 
remarks on this pecuhai topic, as aHecting tlie 
philosophy of Cathood, which w'e shall bring i 


I more fully before the notice of Our readers in a 
I future article; for the present we content our- 
■ selves witli drawing attention to the circumstance. 
I But where reality fails us wo must have recourse 
I to invention; where history leaves us we must 
j fall hack upon the legendary lore which our 
I studie.'f^ave possessed us with. We can suppose 
it highly probable that Adam and Eve might 
have employed their leisure hours in Eden by 
playing at scrateh-eradle, or some such other inno- 
cent amusement, amidst the bowers of bdkiity in 
wiiieh they were placed. TIicv, quiet mathematical 
ingenuity with which in this game the strings 
are twisted, must surely have been first taught 
them hy the slippery^ facility with which a cat 
can loosen itself Iroin any entangled cinvovement 
in which it may have been cauglit. The supple 
1 dexteiity of its elavis in extricating itsdlf from 
I any accidental “mess” into which it may h.«e 
been lietrayod, might have lieen aptly imitated 
by the facile pliability of the fingers in tlie per- 
formanee of the above wondrous “jnt-de-mam” 
The misebievous innocence which the first en- 
trapped cat displayed when Eve first caught her 
“ playing faKc ” in some sequestered corner of 
the garden, might doubtless have suggested to the 
fertile mind of that " first lady of the laml " the 
espedieuey of eoutinmg some such similar iri- 
ic'iitne means lo exliic.ite heisclf fioui any such 
like “ emh.ui.issing situ.ilion,” should some un- 
lucky inisfortipie e\ei drive her to licr “witVeiid” 
for any uiile-adaimte subterfuge. Eiuion. 


HEMLOCK, THE POISON AND DEATH OV SOCRATES. 
(Ffom thi, ^^Lamri”) 

HttST AUTirLji. 


Tins plant claims considerable nttenlion fiom 
the classic celebrity it has acquired, as well as 
from the naicotic infiiimice it exerts. It i.s 
known amftiig the- older botanists uiidei the 
name of ciatla, the Italians at thi.s day call it 
the cu'uid the l''rench, tfniml tupic ; 

the Spaniards, ronto mnnrhttfio; the Germans, 
gchtnluif. It i.s one of that class of plants 
knov\n by Ibg rural classes under the name of 
“kicLsies;" and^he dried fistulous .stalks were 
converted hy the shepherds into pipes in the 
dayff of Virgil, for we find them mentioned by 
that poet. The foolish Ckirydon speaks of it in 
his lamentation, in the second eclogue, which is 
much more to he admired for its poetry tliail for 
its subject. But it is much more frequently 
spoken of hy the Roman writers as a decided 
poison than in any otlier way ; and Horace more 
than once alludes lo it. In a very playful ode, 
addressed to his friend Mcca;nas,he very bitterly I 


inveiglis against garlic, speaks of it in the most 
opprohriou.s liTins, and eondeiniis it as fit for a 
patiicide, and as mon* destiui'tive than hemlock. 
Persins sjicaks of it as a poison to man, but as 
fattening to sheep. Upon this point Linnaeus 
observes, that shei'p I'at the leaves, whilst cows, 
horses, and goats will not touch them. Curtis 
has made an observation, that scarcely any insect 
is found upon them ; w'hilst Kay points out the 
preference tlie thrush gives lo the seed, even 
when it can get at the corn. 

There has been agitated amongst classical 
scholars, medical men, and botanists, a question 
of considerable interest — whether the hbnilock 
be the plant used by the Grecians as their state 
poison ; a.s it must ever excite considerable emo- 
tion in the mind, from the recollection that it 
wa.s by it that the lilib of one of the master-spints 
of the age in which he lived was, most probably, 
tenninated. The death of Socrates has been, 
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amongst all those upon whose inhids the fyMghtcst 
beam of learning or of philosophy has dawned, a 
suhjeet of the deepest interest, “ it has conferred 
a no^i)riety upon hemlock which time willmcvor 
elFace.” 

Although it was in the Lyceum that he fiist 
publicly taught that doctrine which religi^i has 
since confirmed, — tlmt the soul of man, immortal, 
rises from the grave, — j et in the medic.i) schools 
tliis knowdedge had existed long pre\lous to the 
(kccian sage, and medical men Avere the sacred 
depositaries of this Divine truth ; to them had long 
been revealed the holy (mini of comfort in our pil- 
grimage on earth. In l''gyi)t the science of medi- 
cine had attained an extr.iordinary height; and to 
tlic initiated were taught,’ under tlie foim of inys- [ 
teiics, some ol those preeepts which, amid “ dark- : 
ness A isiblc,” afterwards fouiul thcii access to the | 
minds of k\s.s instiiicted men. In the medical 1 


j school at Alexandria, Ptolemy Sotcr first col- 
j looted togethe'r that extraordinary library whicli 
contained' a lcari)ing now unknown to the world, 
mostly the results of the study of the Therapeutca: 
aifd Essencs, on vi'hosc minds were engraved the 
I conviction of a life come, virtue as the guide 
to follow on earth, and all that preceding ages 
had taught of the poAA'cr of medicine upon man. 
The <Jicek pliilosophers gathered Iiom these 
stores, and tmight in, their cities and in their 
islands that winch they had collected from the 
schools of mcdiciiiii and of philosophy which had 
existed in Egypt ; but as the soil of Greece was 
not yl*t fitt^ for the reception of such seed, he 
who pliintcci and attempted to rear tlie beautcoii.s 
otFspring, died by the band of ignoianco, and was 
a martyr to a truth aaIiicIa i® noAv held so j|acred 
atfd so de.ir to man, that he who would .attempt 
to overthroAV it is despised ami execrated. 


REVIEW. 


Jovrp/i and Benjamin, A Senes of Letlern on ihe 
i'oHti urervj between Jeirs and C/imftans , comprn- 
tut/ the must hnpuvtanl Doctrines of the Christian 
Rvtujjun. Uv .lost i»ii S \Mi’i' 1 . C. r. VuLY, author 
of fi lleliKAA (iidinm.u, a llilirew, L.itin, and Eng- 
lish Dictionary, and editor of \ andoi llooghl’s 
Hebicw IJihle, In Two \ olunics. Fifth Edition. 
New Voih, LI. S. 

Thk best nccniint we can giA’c of this w'oik, and the 
best reconnncndHtion of its objects, .ire to be tonnd in 
the preiace .uidrcs&ed to the Ainoncun leader, and 
which we tjierctoiu introduce into our pages — 

" Dr All III \iii n, 

" As jou in.o ]iTol)iiti1y lia\c sciii iny iinrr.itiiu. or liiHtory 
iilinvoAM) Ilk, Nuvcr.-il orlitions of inIikIi liciii ))iil)li<ihril 

Imlli In F.n''laii(l .uni in t]ii!> loiintr}', I shall not s.i\ .iiij thing 
rosjipitiiig no sell, cMiptwhal iniij ho iioccss.irj as .i key to 
ttu' lolloyrlng letters In the ji-ir 1#/ 1, I \Aas horn in tieV-m.nnj, 
of Jewish jiarentR, nnrl hronglit uii in Ihe strict ohsersance «t 
all the religious tcrenionieN ol inv foreMhors I u.is caih 
rdueattHl for the oflieo of i.nlibt, aaIucIi I siist.nncd nfterwairt. 
togi ther ■« itli n-ailer iii the synagogiir, At , lor seieti ji irs At 
the .i<'e of tui>m>-fiAC, being < niiMiieed Hut Ji siis is the Mea- 
Miih, I left fathers houHe .mil Kiiidrid, .iiid public 1} pro- 
fessi.l ilu- Clri'li.iii n ligioii In J"')')! deiuted iiijsilf to the 
work ol i niissioniin, and rmnnienecd the prcpar.itory stndm. 
in the iniRRionnry m minnr> at Ik rliii, Pniisin, .nul piirsiied it 
afterw'nnls more fiilli in Knglnnil In IS't'i I c iniimenrcd iiiy 
missionary l.it)om s m T.oiicluii, .iiid contiiiiied the same until 
I81h, when 1 reinovid with inj f.miilj to tins couiitn, where 1 
lieeamo the ]i.iRlor of a eoiiTrogation in tlie tilv of New York 
III 182.1 I ii sigiKil ni> p.istoi.il (h.irge, .ind i ium -id as .p'l iit loi 
thi • AiiieriL.in Soeu ij lor Melior.itui,; tlie loiiditio.i ol the 
Jews/ until lfc2S Since that period 1 have ..pent much of in\ 
tinn 111 tr.iAcIhng, ami pieadiiiig the plurioiis (jos]tIufthe 
hlessi d (><kI Diiough the grc.Hi i p.ii I ol the I'liiti il thates 'niiis 
lartheliord has 1uouf.lit me on, iiiid I can ti-li .n, ; nii m sh 
and mercy have follow'ril me .ill tlie cl.iyii of ii \ Mi , for wmi h 
I desiie to bless his holy name 

“ 'J'lie Htibstaiue ol tlie tollowiiig letters ronstitntcd nij kt- 
tiuistojni Jewish hrelhreii in Loiidiiii, and in.iiij ol them 1 
liai o prc.ached In several cities In (Jieat llrilain, in the city ot 
New Yoik, and ('linrlestoii, S C , fire , ami to thepriilsc of Iliui 
‘ from whom eometh every good gift,’ I tan sav, upon good i vi- 
deiiee, that they have met witli general approlialion. and been 
friiineiitly sullrited for publieatioii For the List twenty years I 
have revised and enlarged these leetures rejieatedlv and eare- 
fuUy compared them with the saereoJSc i iplures, with the writ- 
ings of our anrieiit and modem rahhiiis, and with the most 
approved works of Christian divines, and believe them to con- 
tain the truth as it is in Jesus Christ, my blessed Lord and 
Saviour 

" Now 1 am old nud grey-headed, and cannot expect to have 


nitinv more davs t'% labonr in the viney.nrd of my T,otrt, T have 
I ink .ivoured to prcp.tre them lor the press to the best of my 
pom .iliiliiK , .nid now Iiiinibh suhniil tliiin tothepuhhe, that 

.I'ii I I nIi I I I , i„ i| ,|•|li , mil .!• Il .1 w i"i 1IIV f ilhi ' ^ ill nil, 

I • I d J. i.'i III till l.ii' 'I'nic i.i III ,i\i • I III i\ III hv 'III I 

II 1. 1>, Il 1 1. 'iii*.|"i so!\ I' I II I id I II iiimi I'liiiii, I ''ll 
once (nniliid, and now cx.illid llidicnui, .mil cmiliiin he 
lie VC Is in the .ill import nit truth tli.it Jesus Christ is the true 
JU< ssiah, the Son ol the hv itig Ood 

With respctl to the style tiiid eomposltion of this work, I 
.nil pellet tlv .iw.ire th.it tlie rrilir will find niaiiy mipcrrectioiis, 
lint ho)K tilt taiidul leader will p]e.ise to biar in iniiid Ihnt the 
Kiiglish IS not ill} ii.ilive imigiit, .iiid ivei siiiic I eoinnietitcd 
speaking it, I havelic'eii uitiicly and eoiistnntly engaged in the 
work of the l.orti, which has not lelt me ns niucli time as i tonid 
li.iv< wished to iitteiid more stncily to the rules of rhitoiii , and 
thciefore humbly leqiiest the leader to nlteiid more to the mat- 
ter 111.011 to the style and pompo.,ilion of the following letters 

“ Out objttt which I have loiistaiitly kept in view is to show 
th.it the tniidamental iloetiints of our holy Tcligioii are iitilhn 
'eiiniunglv devised tables,' nor ‘tin iiiv eiilioiis of nuidern priest 
trna,’ but Ili.it they h.ive heeii revealed in the Old Testaiiii'iil. 
anel tiehe*veil by Wve aneieiit people eif Ood, and have Iieeii tuiiglit 
bv Clirisl and his apostles iii the New Testament only m a fuller 
and rie aier manni i 

I h.ive aililressed tlieve letters tolleiijamin, my own breithcr, 
meuly as a representative eif all my Jewish hrethreii, eoiiceTti- 
iiigvvhnm I e-nn aileqit the langUiige of the great afiostle ol the 
(•entiles, if not .is leihiiglv, jet I trust ns siiue rely, in eleclaniig, 
*1 s.’iv the truth in (lirist, 1 he not, iiiy coiiseii'uec also hearing 
me witness in the IToly Ghost, that 1 have great lieuvliiess niiel 
continual sorrow in my heart, (for I/hel wish tkat inysedf wcic 
.oc'eursed from ( hrist,*) fen my brithri ii, iiiv kiiiiinen according , 
to the flesh who .ire israilites to whom peitahieth the ndop- 
lioii, .met tliegloiy, and the eov I'lnints, a Wl the giving eif the 
law, .Hill llie snvu-i ol (ioiJ, .oud the ]iniiiiises, whose are 
the lalhera, ami of whom ns lemeirniug the lleah Christ 
c.ime. who is over all, God hlessul lor evei Ameii ' llmii. 
i\ J I Neitliei uic these letters written for llis^Jcvvs only, 

* Pcrlmp . k vv pnsK.ipes have hc'cii eojHi*.fV»r more diHii iiU 
to he iiiiderstcKid th.iii tins. Dili tin iiiAid id the .i|iustle in.iv 
he iMsiIy known, I II the seiond and third verses nic read 
without the c laiisc ‘ for 1 could wish th.it niystllweTi neeiusid 
flora Christ 2 J.et the vriginal word cmfiunini, ilie ni'vtTfeLt 
uiieldle volte, be tr.msldteel ‘ I did 'wish, instt.ad ol ‘ 1 could,' i c 
beloie my conversion , .1 I.et tins se iiteiiee bo road in n paren- 
thesis, as a reason w hy Paul fell ami expressed greater syiMpatliy 
for lus brethi ell tli.in any otbi i of tin apostles did As if he 
had said, ‘They never bated Christ as I elid , fur before my con- 
version 1 waKashad as my unbelieving bretliren are, for, like 
them, I did wish myself uiriirsed from riiiist, that is, 1 ab- 
horred the idea ol bi’lle-viiig in him, or ns being considered one 
fit his disriplfs, and then fore, hy sail exiit'runce, J enii synuni- 
thise with them more than other-’ Jit who has just been 
Tc'soncd ft-oni a elaiigcious fit of sickness feels more for a slek 
liermn than he who never knew w'liat uckness ineatis. Heuee, 
even the .Son ol Goil himself needed to be tempted ami tried, 
that hv Wight bv able to succour them that aru tempted. 
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but also for Chriatians of every denomination. The variety of 
truth contained in them is made so plain, ud U in itacif ao 
Interesting and important, that 1 hope the work will prove ex- 
ceedingly uaefbl as a companion m Bible classes, .« text book 
to candidates for the Gospel ministry, amt a complete system of 
divinity for pious families 

" Firmly believing that * Paul may plant and Apollos water, 
but God luone can give the increase,' and that ‘it is notliy 
might, nor by poncr, but by the Spirit of the Lord,' 1 eariiesUy 
pray that the Lord, in inlinltc miycy, may make the truths 
contained in the following letters ‘the nisdom and the ponerof 
God unto salvation to ciery* reader, ‘to the Jew first, and also 
to the Greek.’ 

*‘BrnoklyH, New York, March, ISS.*!. Tiin AutAor.” 

The author of " Joseph and Benjainin *' ia now in 
England, and is actively, and, wc are glad to learn, 
Buccessfolly, employed in obtiAnuig assistance for 
the gratuitous circulation of this masterly defenc.c 
of Christianity, fa answer especially to the objec- 
tions of the Jewish nation, both amckig the Jews 
in the British empire as well as among tliuse in Ger- 
many and other parts of the European continent In 
the tr/inslation of the work into tlic German and 
French languages, we think et'rt.iin peculiarities of 
opinion advanced by Mr. Frey might be prudently 
omitted ; and in the event of an Eap;lish edition suc- 
ceeding the present, we r^^'ornmend a careful revision 
of the whole, and a judicious omission ot what is not 
likely to prove acceptable to the most numerous 
classes of Christians, however it may flatter Jewish 
pride and prejudice. ’ 

The author has onr best wishes and earnest prayers 
for his success. His credentials from America are | 
most satisfactory ; and his reception 'n England by 
those who witnessed his exertions in early life, must 
afford him sincere pleasure. 


The Book of ihe Benominaitont ; or, the Churches and 

Sects of Christendom i» ihe Nineteenth Century. 

Second Edition. Virtue, Ivy-lane. 

Why this work was so long permitted to remain 
out of print, when it was so loudly called for hy the 
public, Mils not been explained. We are glad to had 
Its reappearance, and have no doubt of its wide circu- 
lation. Tins is the book for the times. Every 
churchman ought to possess it, that he may form just 
views of the character and position of Lis own church 
at the present critical juncture ; and rthe Dissenter 
and the friend of universal religious freedom should 
read and diffuse its doctrines and sentiments. It is 
tlie religious patriot’s manual, and we commend to 
the attention of our general readers the following ex- 
tract, from tlie article entitled “ The United Church 
of England and Ireland.” The subject is baptism ; 
and the authar, after .some remarks that the clergy 
would do well to read, mark, learn, and mwardly 
digest, goes on tc say ; — 

“ Baptism, as managed In tins church, is, as wc have seen, 


the juggle of a priest, the charm with which he works a miracle 
of grace '' But in addition to this, there are three things in the 
baptismal service, which to the meinliers of all otiicr churches 
but that of Home, appear exceedingly strange and repugnant to 
all their notions of Scripture and common sense. 

" Thetlrst Is the questions put to the babe, and answered by the 
spoiison The subject la too grave for farce, and yet the exhi- 
bition is ludicroitt Imagitlb a group composed of a nurse with 
a btiby iii bur arms, and three or four plain, and fur the most 
part, luil^icrcd and thoughtless persons, who seldom, except on 
such occ^oiis, are ever seen at church, standing round a white- 
rolied and venerable priest— a man, who, in all respects, appears 
to be their superior, luid who now presents himself befuro them 
as their splptual instructor .iiid guide '{'he child is brought, 
and a strange colloquy takes place, the priest addressing the 
rliihl hy proxy, deuiuiids of the sureties in its name, ‘ Dost thou 
renounce the devil uiiil all his works, the vain ]ioiTip and glory 
ul the wrcirld, with all covetous desires of tlie same, and the 
csriial desires of the flesh, so that thoiv,wilt not follow, nor be led, 
hy them t ’ On sutiie occasions, when, to save time and troulile, 
half a iloxeii children are to he regenerated at uiiee, this question 
is proposed to some tw'ent> or thirty spnnsois, gndfiilhers and 
godmothers, as they arc called, and, as instructed to nply by the 
clerk, who acts ns master of the ceremony, they simultaiieously 
reply, ‘ 1 rrnomitc them all ' . 

“ The priest then propounds to the infant t)ie artielcs of tliu 
Aposth’s creed, and the sponsors answer as before All this 1 
stedfastly believe ’ Again the elergymaii demands, ‘ Wilt thou 
be baptised in this f.uLh 'Ihe response is— ‘ That is niy dc- 
Sin' ‘Will thoif then obediently kv op God’s holy will and 
roinmnndmciits, and w.ilk in the same all Iht days of thv lilel' 
‘I will,' IS the decisive and piuliipl u ply Thus Ihe biilie be 
comes .1 (‘liTistian, and the sureties, after utUring these soleiii- 
iiities and giv ing these pledges, salute the htth hclitver -make 
ail occasional preseiit—niul will probably hear no more of it till 
awakened hy tiu urrors ot that tremendous jiidgiiiciii winch 
will call .ill men to mcouiil, not onlv for then pnitaiie nelioiis, 
but their idle words .iiul seiious hlas|i)u lines. 

“The .ihsurdity ul all this (to say iiotliiiig of its iinjiiety — 
foi iiiipiuuH It does appear to me* in tin highest degree) niiiy 
be exposed hy presenting something resemhling it on aiiulUci 
suhji cl 

“ Suppose an infant hronght hy its parents .lud friends to a 
public scliiiul, to answer certain ustrunuiiucal interrogations to 
be put hy a professor of .istronoiny , as iii general- Wilt thou, 
infant of eight days old, will thou be un nstronoiner ' Dost thou 
renounce nil I'rroneuus systems of aslioiimuy , in jiarticular, 
dost thou admire the true C'operiucaii systf in ' .Sii]>)>(>se a jiroxy 
reiiuircd to .inswcr toi this iiif.mt — AH this I, proxy for this 
child, do htedfaKtIy believe, and suppose from thu, hour the child 
beeaine a reputed iistruiiomer 

“ 'The Bunplicity of senptur.il baptism is infringe ri upon, hy 
the ihureh’s ullinonslv icucleriiig the sign of the eross an 
ebseiitial pirt of the ceTeinoiiv No cU'rgyman dare .idniiiiister 
h.iplisni without this lie coiiipaninieiit it is indiKpciiitiibU , lor 
when, to relieve tender coiiscienc es, it w.is pioposecl hy thc‘ (‘om 
niissioners, who prepared the hill of eomprehensicin, to ninku il 
inddlerciit, leaving it to be used or not, according to the will id 
the p.iTents ul the ehild — the proposal was rejected Siith.it 
wh.u the Srrijituri s do not Tei|iiirc, •mil which has no precedent 
III the practice of the priniilivi eliurch, the church of Kiiglaiid 
impeijously injuiiis upon all hermemhvrb, from wliiili if tiny 
djsscmt, thciroJlNjiring.ire at once, and for ever, ahuiidoiieil to 
the uni'ovcnaiitecl mcicy of God Hut it may be asked, wh.it 
has the cross to do w iih buptisiii t the three I'c rsoiis in the 
Trinity are ol ccjii.il imporlaiue in lU ndmnustratiiin, and if the 
Son IS to be disting^lii il hy a sy nibol jieeuli.ir to his ofhrt‘, why 
are appruiiriate i itc'lttcrerriiig to the Father and the iluly Spirit 
to be omitted? Jiiventiiiii might eahilyforui some bigiiilicaiil de- 
vice , and so we might eoiivcrt all the simple and the hcantilul 
in the orclinaiiecs of the New Testaiiicut lute a pageant and a 
uiunimery 

“ If the church ot Faigland invent one rite, why in.iy not the 
church of Home invent ten or (itty t ' She may di'feiid the use 
of chrism, salt, spittle, and the other ceremonies of christening 
in her rituiil, hy e\ ery argiinn nt liy w hii>h the sign of thu cross 
IS difciiih d ’ Hut the sign of thu i rnss Is a siifiiilieant rite , and 
what absiirclity may not be made bigiiilkmit?”— (pp. 37G— 37<J.> 


GEMS. 


DrsAPFOiNTKD AMBITION.— The same sun which 
gilds •all iitfture, and exhilarates the whole creation, 
does not sliinc upon disappointed ambition. It is 
something that rays out oi darkness, and inspires 
nothing but gloom and melancholy. Men in .this 
deplorable state of mind And a comfort in spreo^g 
the contagion of their spleen. — Burke. 

Omniscikncg. — There is something in the thought 
of being surrounded, even upon eartli, by the Majesty 
on high, that gives a peculiar elevation and serenity ol 
soul. To be assured lu the loneliest lioor of unknown 


or neglected sorrow, tlint every sigh ascends to tlie 
eteriiul throne, and every secret prayer can be heard 
in heaven ; to fuel that, in every act of conscious recti- 
tude, the heart can appeal, amidst all the contradictions 
of sinners, to One who secth not os man seeth, pro- 
duces a peace which the world can never give. Feeling 
Itself, like Enoch, walking with God, the heart per- 
ceives a spirituality and purity in every joy, a mercy 
and a balm in cvci7 korrovv, and, exalted above the 
intrusions of an intermeddling worlds has its " con- 
versation in heaven."— .SfaffAeu?. 
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THOUGHTS ON MODERN LITEitATURE. * 


BY THB HON. OfiOUaG ^UNT, 

Tbg different moral tone, which cha|;]|ctdrifleB 
the writings of the present day, compt^H with 
those of the father! of English literature, is such 
as cannot fail to strike the most casutd reader. 
It is not so much that there is any, deficiency of 
hooks upon the great subjects connected with 
human improvctneift, or that the authors thenf- 
selves seem at all wanting in just views of the 
real interests o,f mankind. On the contrary, all 
means available to huiryin effort arc forced hito 
the service of morality. Society actually 
ovcrwtielmed witli the praises of whatever is ex- 
cellent. Science, in her cold, lyxrd way, has 
undertaken to demonstrate its value. VVisdom 
uplifts her modest voice ; and she has her own 
hearers : and Folly, throwing over her shoulders 
the mantle of Philosophy, grows didactic and in- 
structive, until our hearts become sick within us, 
and we arc almost ready to despise those things 
which deserve our highest veneration and love, and 
which of themselves are attractive with a thousand 
beauties. One may now be convinced by mathe- 
inatieal demonstration of the superiority of virtue 
to vice ; but is it not sometimes the case, that 
the very means which are victorious to convince, 
fail in power to convert to any good purpose ? 
One may certainly be driven to assent to .con- 
clusions, of which he feels neither the force nor 
the truth ; and may store his mind with innu- 
merable maxims, without arriving at any higher 
eminence in wisdom or virtue. The reason may 
be overpowered, while the feelings are untouched. 
The intellect may be enlarged, and the heart 
remain unimproved. Wc bow down to an idol 
which we call Reason, and are too often careless 
or forgetful, whether tiiis object of our worship 
be a true or a false divinity. Tlio time has been 
when men were willing tp, trust to tfie ordinary 
impulses of human nature. Tliey gave thoro- 
sclves up to admiration and pity, and all the 
more generous affections, without hesitation and 
without fear. They felt that they were right, 
and they needed no more convincing argument. 
Rut now-opdaysithc world has grown much wiser; 
and where wc were once satisfied with fbeling, 
wc must needs argue and dispute. We forget 
that all men ore not capable of reasoning cor- 
rectly. We forget that we cannot always be 
sure of the soundness 6f our conclusions, even 
when we have taken the most careful pohis. We 
forget, in fine, that men have been, and may be 
argued into the most absurd results ; and that 
passion and prejudice will artfully interweave 
themselves with our nicest speculations. It is 
true that Reason is herself immutable. But we 
are to mistake the sacrifice for the altar,— dis- 
No. 39. Sept£M 8S» 27, 1887^2</.] Voi» i. 
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puta^ioa for logic,— feasoning Ibr reason. We 
confound the mistaken proeusseu own 

weak minds with the invariable principles of 
Truths and thus syllogise ourselves into errors 
which are inextricably, because we are 'deter« 
mined to convince ourselves that we are -rigbU 
The world now dofims itself interested only in 
realitieR, strangely and falsely s^ culled ; ^r the 
thingl whick we so regard are indeed the un- 
substantial and evanescent; and things distant 
and indistinct the future will show to be the only 
'and truly real. ' The daily cares that pressbupon 
o«r thoughts are now made to constitute the 
daily food and nurture of the mind. And san- 
guine Hope wifti iicr b\jpyant wings, and Fancy 
brilliant with the hues of heaven, and Imagina- 
tion that compasses the illimitable universe, must 
fold tlieir pinions, and shrink away from a power, 
who without their ministry must become in a 
moment but a cold and liftiless abstraction. Rut 
is it not true,* that all men aim to escape from 
the present? It is ndt to<Klay thu^ wc uro 
supremely blest ; but yesterday, we say our- 
selves, we were happy, and to-morrow shall be 
like, and much more abundant. The slave of* 
care will struggle to foiget himself. He remem- 
bers a time when he was not so burdened, and 
anticipates a penod when he aliall l)c free from 
the perplexities which now oppress him ; and the 
sick man turns upon his restless pillow, and 
recalls the elastic step of his eariy y^utli,* or 
dreams of breezes, full of the sweet south, that 
j shall yet breathe vigour into his frame, and re- 
' new the energies of his exhausted heart. And 
what, may vte ask, has reason to do with tho 
thoughts that soothe, and the hopes that cheer 
their minds? We satisfy ourselves with the 
suggestions of imagination ; we become liappy 
tipon the blessings which hope insinuates ; and 
life derives its very spring and buoj^ancy, from 
things which reason can fieither control nor , 
supply. It is uud8r these infli|fnces that the 
tired hand raises itself, and the flagging spirits 
ore encouraged to renewed and more vigorous 
exertion, aud that wo press forward, a|thi>) and 
agsin, to the vast pursuits of th^ worjf, with the 
incitements of hope throbbing and thrilling in 
our bosoms. * ^ 

It isjn vain, therefore, to tell us, that*tho 
operations of the imagination are inconristent 
vtrith«the'tcal requirements of life* It is vain to 
sa^ that it is not necessary to our vfry existence. 

It has the power to lift the burdens which weigh 
upon file present. It cheers and renovates us 
by recalling into more splehdid being the lost 
glories which brightened the past.* It has the 
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magic art to clothe the future with more exquisite 
' visions of magnificence and b,eauty than the 
present ever knows. 

The theory ,wliich would confine us down to 
the mere objects of eur senses humbles our 
nature, and deprives it of some of its ip&ost 
ennobling attributes. It ,*6 not surely the culti- 
vation of the fancy, but its neglect and abuse, 
which is ever injurious to the true interests of 
society. But it is strange indeed that we*'8hould 
be always studying textbooks for the improve- 
'Qient of our other fiiculties. and should suffer 
that one to run wild and lu^&riate at will, which 
needs the most; constant and attentive direction, 
and upon which, more than anyaof them, our 
daily happiness depends. 

It cannot be denied that, after the Scriptures 
then.selves, the books which have exerted the 
most powerful influence upon human life. lK.ve 
been works of imagination. Fxpm childhood to 
old age, and through every variety of character, 
they have governed the mind by the same irre- 
sistible and intense ‘ interest, jl^ow many cha- 
racters indeed have been moulded and fixed by 
the narrative of that entertaining voyager, upon 
whose story we have all of us hung delighted in 
our youth, until his solitary islat.d seemed to us 
fairy-land, only tiiat we believed Its marvels to be 
tnit. than any history. How many human beings 
have caught their more exalted emotions from 
the pages of that mightiest master of thought 
and passion, whose wildest conceptions seem less 
like fiction than the daily occurrences of our own 
existence I For whoever mused with Hamlet, or 
acted with Othello, without realising their life 
and ji^esence Hkc that of his most familiar and 
ordinary friends ? Or, to turn to a graver, but 
no less imaginative specimen of fictitious com- 
position, how many have wandered with delight 
over the wondrous story of good and honest 
Joba Bunyan 1 How many ** trv*mbhng minds 
and hearts afraid” have .gone with valiant Chris-' 
tian upon his pious pUgiimage, and felt their own 
faith strengthened by his stedfastness, their own 
courage confirmed by his example! We pre- 
sume. too, tha^ considered apart from its sacred 
character, no more entertaining and instructive 
leading can M found, than that which is con- , 
tained in the allegorical portions of Scripture ' 
itself. What lofty and beautiful images are 
breathed^by ftie fervent spirit of the divine 
Psalmist and bis royal son I What terrible 
ftvMndiy lolls upon the awful strains of the 
Ai^fdaian^ patriarch! What holy sweetness, what 
heavenly enthusiasm, what magnificent imagery 
interweave themselves with the thread of the 
Old Testament narration, like pearls mngJing 

with gold! Who has ever contrived stories so 
true to nature, bo touching in expression, so 
beautiful in their application, so interesting in 
their stnictpre, as the parablef of oUr Saviour 
himselff the Bible is of tife expresrion of 


the tenderest as well as the loftiest imagination, 
and disdains not to clothe its instructions, its 
threatenings, and its consc^ations,with the fiowers 
that were wreathed in Paradise. 

But to confine our attention to compositions 
of merely human origin, certainly a vast propor- 
tion ^the literature of the present day is deficient 
in thsb higher characteristics, which distinguished 
the writbigs of our predecesrors. There is plenty 
of light' literature, it is true, and much which is 
both entertaining and attractive, to -a certain do- 
jgree ; but there seems to' be an air of super- 
^ficialnesB and shallowness*' about most eve'n of 
its best producrions, which effectually prevents it 
from entering vciy deeply into our sympathies, 
from dwelling and* incorporating itself, if wo 
may so ><speak, with the texture of our minds, 
and becoming, as it were, a part and portion of 
ourselves. X^ere are undoubted and illustrious 
exceptions to so general a charge. It may also 
be observed, that we seldom regard the writiugs 
of our contemporaries and companions with the 
same impartiality as that with whicti We look 
upon the productions of the distant and the 
dead. For Time, w'hich separates the man of 
genius from the envy and malice <of the world ; 
Time, which covers his failing^, and spiritualises 
and exalts his neiture ; Time, which transmits to 
us only the higher and more ethereal attributes 
of those glorious beings, breaks down also thu 
earthly barriers which limited their renown to 
their own kindred and country ; it sweeps away 
the, prejudices which veiled their fame. They 
are no longer Spaniards and Italians, ^nglishnic'ii 
and Americans : they claim a communion with 
the human race, and we yield them our venera- 
tion and love, as the benefactors of mankind. 

But there is something in the older writers 
intrinsically superior to that which now claims 
our attention and praise. • Take some of the 

standard classics of the English language, and 
liow rarely will the most judicious critic have 
occasion for finding fault ? But as to the mass 
of the current literature of the day, all men are 
competent to criticise tlie flippant pertness of it>4 
expressions, and its ill-considered and unsound' 
speculations. The pen seems to have been taken 
up as if for the preparation of some unwelcome 
task, which, as might be anticipated, is executed 
with slovenly carelessness, and laid aside by both 
writer and reader without regret But the elo- 
quent simplicity of the older authors, their sound 
learning, tlie elegant variety of their careful 
diction, their fine thoughts' anil profound reflec- 
tions, show that they came with minds prepared 
for the business which they had un<&ertaken. 
And thus, **long choosing and beginning late,’' 
and writing with that cautious deliberation, they 
finally produced those noble works, which arc 
worthy the devotbn of a life ; for ever honour- 
able to themselves, for ever profitable to mankind. 
The popular works of the present day are many 
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of them justly so named. They, indoc^, gratify 
the popular fancy, which is but for an instant, 
and, fl#that changes, they dle,tind arc forgotten. 
They are created amidst tho bustle and^excite- 
mefit of itiomentary caprice, to suit a taste os 
trustless and inconstant as a summer cloud; 
they contain in themselves no ^lementf^f solid 
continuance ; they amuse, it is possible^ for a 
day t they live without renown, and pprish with- 
out honour^ and the places which knew them 
are filled again and again by others, as trifling 
and as idle as tlieQselves. • 

Not so is it with the other class of productions 
to which we have alluded. Tliey were the 
fruits of no instantaneous impulse of the fancy : 
they were written to gfatify no popular appetite, 
and to minister to no depraved taste ; and they 
.suit not, it may be, the fashion of the times. But 
age soon frees them from the pflssing jircjudic^ 
of the day, and then they live and flourish for 
ever ! Tliey aiipeul to tho common sympathies 
and sensibilities of our nature ; they enter into 
tlie feelings uhicli have characterised our race in 
every stage of its progress ; tlioy strike upon 
chords which have throbbed in every human 
liusoin, Man is their tier , and the world their 
stage. They think for all time, and their just 
guerdon h> immortality. 

We were led into these roflectiotis, by looking 
over lately some of the minor poems of Milton, 
and could not help thinking liow much more 
truly valuable was a lino of his writing, than 
whole libraries of many modern compositions. 
They ore true to nature, true to philosopliy, true 
to licavcn ! There is something more in them 
tliau makes up the ordinary attributes of fine 
writing, .something more than fancy, more than 
imagination, more than learning, more than 
genius ; — there is soul J There is a fire which 
caught its blaxe at no earthly altar ; there is a 
grand purpose conceived in tho deep solithde of 
the author's mind. Tlierc is not a thought which 
looks like grasping ot present renown. There 
is, to be sure, the anticipation of glory ; — ^but the 
glory which Milton coveted was not the accla- 
mation of the crowd around him. There is, 
indeed, a soul breathing from his pages, conscious 
of its own objects, serving its owjn ends, per- 
forming its own resolves, unpolluted by tbo vices 
of men, but serene, heroic, and unsliakeu amidst 
the thronging tumult of an unstable world, 
'ihere is a conscience, which degrades itself by 
no base conipliances, a heart which holds its 
hopes under higher control than the World’s 
aocla^, an intellect unallured by interest and 
far too great for vanity, its only impulse duty, its 
only law its own approbation It countejuuicei) 

no fulno philosoph;^} it sinks into no morbid 
despondency it ib fdl of liope, and eburage, 
and sublime contemplation ; it searches into the 
business of the world wjth a just appreclatimi ; It 
mingles in the al&irs of life w|th a generous aim; 


it has nourished its nedifatbns amidst the gaiv 
dens of Sion ; the flowers it has gathered have 
been watered with the dews of 
» • ^ ’ 

** BiWs fount, thirt flowed, 

* Fkat the OMcb oftOod.” 

We do not mean to be undeiitood flmt the 
authors of the present day are to be expected to 
write like Milton and some of his contemporaries ; 
for with different degrees of power, the same 
spirit seems ft> have been working in the minds 
of all those great men. A* genius like 'MUton's, 
indeed, must exfst alone and unapproachable; 
it is, the wonder of its own era* and tho admira- 
I tion and oxample of other ages. The great 
' events which agitated their day have been want- 
ing to our own ; the influences and the emotions 
which tended to elevate their minds bd^e ope- 
fated more fedbljr upon ours ; the stormy waves 
which beat u^on their shores with a dash like 
thunder, have flowed Joy us gently and almost 
imperceptibly, like the receding tide of a sum- 
mer stream-. But there can be no time which 
doed not require encouragements to virtue ; no 
age in which that literature is not really valuable 
which tends to elevate and dignify the character 
of man. Bift the lighter productions of genius, 
whether good or bad, wUl always goasert a vast 
influence upon the popular mind ; and we^sannot 
count that labour vain which may have some 
influence in directing the thoughts to those purer 
fountains of meditation an philosophy. It is 
sad, indeed, to reflect that literature, which 
ought to bo able to lead and to form the public 
taste, is too apt to derive its own characteristics 
from the tendency of the times ; and thys acting 
and reacting upon each other, a day of inferior 
men and ignoble deeds will encourage corrupt 
and feeble habits of thought in those whose duty 
it is to resist such influences, and to stem the 

torrent of ii %ebsg|ng age. That literature which 
serves only to entertain an idle hour is not pep- 
forming any of its higher purposes. It is its 
duty to devote itself to the encouragement oi 
the b^ter emotions of the heart and mind, and 
while it pleases, never to forget tj^at its chief* 
ium should be to raise and instruct. But who-* 
"ver reads much of the fletitiwus writing now 
popular, will And himself lulled into a dreomy 
and enervating voluptuousness, or pq^jiaps new^ 
.<)trength imparted to his evil pas^us; or, it 
may be, it will unsettle his ni^As m right and 
wrong, will encourage a false estimate f the 
allotments of life, and cherish imaginary but 
fatal discontents. Let such an one turn, then, 
to the pages of a writer like Milton, and consider 
ho<ir he regarded the unavoidable misfoituhes of 
■xistence. What deep and serene contentiyient 
ireothes in this sonnet upon his blindness I — 

“ Wheal cenndoi' lio-w my light i» spent 

Ifire half my Aays, in this dnxk world and wide. 

And that one tateal, wMoh k death to hide. 

Lodged k) me undeM, thovi^ my soul mom hont 
2a2 
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To lorvo tlionwltli Mokor, and pronmt 
My tmo noeount, lc»t ho returning Abide ; 

* Ddtib Ood exaet day labour, light denied 
1 fondly osk.’ But Patience, toifu^yvont 
Tliat muimiir, aoon replies,, * God doth not need. 
F,H l»or man's worlf^ or jiis own gifts ; who best » 
Bear his mild yoke, tliey servo him 1)est. His state 
Trkfaigly; Aonsonds at his hUding speed. 

And post o'er land end ocean withont rest ; 

They tdso servo who only stand and wait.* '* 

And how nobly does a strong heart and Jon 
unbroken mind speak in the tbrilfing language 
with which he addressee a friend upon the same 
subject t— ' 

** Syriac, this throe years day these eyes, thqfjgh clear. 

To outward view, of ilemisli or of spot. 

Bereft of light, tliciT seeing have forgot. 

Nor to thdr idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sail, or moon, or star, tlurou(^oat dio year. 

Or man, or woman. Yet 1 argdo not V 

Against Heaven's hand or will, nor bate a jut 
Of heart or hope ; bat still hear upland steer 
Right onward. What supfbrts me, ‘dost thou ask P 
Tlio conscience, friend, t’ have lost them ovcrplicd 
In hhorty’s defence, iny noble task, 

Of which all Europe talks from side to side ; , 

1'lils thought might load mo tlirongli Uio world's vain 
mask, 

Content though blind, hod I no bettor guide." 

« 

It is injpessiblc to read such productions with- 
out be^toming wiser and better ; for they encou- 
rage OUT nobler faculties, they cherish our more 
exalted purposes, they raise our spirits and wann 
our hearts, they cheer us on the rough road of 
duty, and we go forwtu'd on the business of life 
under the promptings of purer and more generous 
emotions. You read the writings of Milton and 
some oi^ his compeers, and you fed that' you 
have been in the presence of great men ; and if 
the m^esty of their genius awes you, it also 
comforts you with grander ideas of the capacity 
of the human intellect, it inspires you to loftier 
and more strenuous effort for vour«own cultiva- 
tion and the improvement or others. On the 
contrary, many of the trifling productions which 
are such modem favourites, .seem to us to have 
been written with the direct purpose of debasing 
our nature. ^ It is not likely that this is generally 
the case ; hut so much the more melancholy is 
the reflection, ^f they are written to commend 
themselves to a depraved taste already formed, 
and open for their reception. At any rate, they 
are calcufi||ted to throw a veil over the brightness 
of our maSS: pCiiqaptions, and to confound, in our 
minds, the eternal distinctions of virtue and vice. 
They rob of the prouder hppes of life, and 
chain us down to the sordid and selfish maxims 
of the world. 

The true purpose of ima^ation is of a his^er 
nature, we believe, than is generally apprehended. 
It is not simply to amuse on idle hour, still less 
t<> tninister to a depraved taste, that she spreads 
her starry wingSi^ and compasses the broad and 
tooniing earth, and the iOimitable amplitude of 
heaven. Her stor^ouse is a treasury pf un« 


counted .gems-— pearl and opal, diamond and 
gold. As the liberal elements dispense their 
bounty, so she diffuses her golden gifts, ^here 
is no qge, or climate, or condition of men, in 
which she has not given to glory its chiefest 
honour, and its sweetest magic to beauty. It 
was hy^f aid that the early Chaldean looted 
into the blue depths of upper air, and drew 
thence the. mystic theories of his ancient wisdom ; 
and upon her pinions was wafted the, soul of 

^ “ Tliat blind old man of Soio'a rocky Iilo." 

whose stirring songs yet echo upon the sanguine 
plain and around the battlements of old Troy. 
Upon the mountain-tops ^he hath her dwelling, 
and in every green field. The deep echoes of 
primeval forests are filled with her language, and 
Ocean, as it swplls and thunders, answers to her 
voice. Sometimes she may be found reposing 
in the calm loveliness of a summer landscape ; 
and sometimes she builds her pavilion upon 
tho tumultuous current of the storm. Other 
things are partial and limited in their character 
and operation ; but her empire is unbounded ns 
the universe. There is no human being so cold 
and dull in whose feelings and affections she ha.s 
not some share. Tiie savage in his desert and 
the philosopher in his closet, arc equally within 
the sphere of her control. She is powerful to 
melt, to persuade, and to teach. It is her offiec 
to elevate, to refine, and to humanise the mind ; 
and whether she wanders amidst the enchant- 
ments of Arabia, or clothes the ragged hills of 
Scotland with glory and delight, her influence is 
acknowledged and her dominion allowed. 

It is the well-known remark of a great English 
statesman, that if he might write the popular 
songs, he cared uot who made the laws of the 
nation. The ob.servatiun is manifestly founded 
upon a ju.st appreciation of human character, and 
is but a commentary upon the conduct of Lycur- 
gus, who introduced the poems of Homer into 
Greece at tho same time that he was reforming 
the legislation of Sparta. How often has the 
stirring lay dded the patriot in the achievement 
of his triumphs ! How often has the hero’s heart 
throbbed with higher energies as he listened to 
the thrilling numbers of the muse’s lyre ! His- 
tory is full of the triumphs of song; and a touch- 
ing incident of this nature is related in Plutarch’s 
life of Nicias, where he tells us that after a 
battle unfortunate for, the Athenians, their Slew 
lian conquerors freely released their captives, 
and showered upon them benefits seldom be- 
stowed upon the vanquished, in reward fer the 
recitation of a few verses of Euripides; and 
wbicb is the some story so boantifully alluded to 
by A poet of oor own times : — 

" Wbea Athens* arm(« frll at ByraenM, 

Andrfettored thousands bore the yoke of war. 
Redemption rose np in tho Attic muse, 

Her voice thsfr only tonsoa froia ofiv. 
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Sco ! u they chant tho tragic hymn, tlioVar 
Of tho o'cnnnsterod victor atops, Uio rcius 
<- FUl from his lumda, hit idle scimetar 

Starts fromJitB bolt, ho ronda hia oaptivo’a cliuins, 

* And bids him thank U19 bard fur frocdouf and his 
strains.'' 

If, then, works of imagination exoi!iiya more 
powerful and coiifitant influence upon th^opular 
mind than graver treatises, how necessary it is 
that they shpuld be founded upon*thc truest 
models, and be dedicated to the best purposes ! 
It is in vain to a||iiempt to subdue the outpqpr- 
ings of imagination ; nor can it be in any way 
desirable. Other thoughts may be necessary ; 
but her promptings are a delight. It is her pro- 
‘ per business to make goodness attractive, and to 
scatter flowers over the rugged paths of duty; 
it is hers to cheer what misfortune depresses, 
and to gild the clouds of life with a halo of glory. 
It is surely the interest of society to ^ee to her 
proper cultivation ; and she well knows how to 
repay its care a thousand fold. When she is 
neglected she becomes, of necessity, depraved, 
and society feels the debasemertt in an iniinite 
variety of ways ; when her honour is secured she 
culls around her the glories which have illumin- 
ated her past existence, and thus she gives a 
fresh chann to virtue, and throws a newer lustre 
upon happiness. 

Above all, let not him who is conscious of a 
just and noble purpose fear what some have 
strangely said — that the day of poetry has gone 
by, and that he will want readers ; for this, 
indeed, can never he while there is any thing in 
the condition of nature or of life to impress us 
more deeply than the ordinary current of exist- 
ence ; it can never be while a line of melancholy 
shadows any spirit, or u spring of joy gu.slies iu 
any heart. It would contradict the very consti- 
tution of human nature itself. The sailor thrills 
upon the bounding sea, the student revels in the 
luxury of solitary thought, the husbandman glad- 
dens in the freshness of spring ; and all these arc 
poetical: and the daybreak, scattering the silence 


of darkness u the descending splendours of even- 
ingi the grey twilight ; the array of night ; hill 
and valley, stream and forest, flower and ocean s 
vvhatever is noble id the history of mind, what- 
ever is lovely and ofiectin^ in the story of life. 
To say that the day of poetry is gone by, were, 
indeed, to say what none of us would willingly 
believe ; for it would be to say that the world 
has ‘grown old and imbecile, that its veins are 
cliillcd, and Us end ss nigh ; that the enchant- 
ments of youth are vanished ; that the glory of 
manhood is a sh^idow ; that his better hopes are 
but«folly, and the purposes of existence only 
degrading^ it were to say that the freshness has 
passed fiom the leaf, and the sunbeam from tho 
canopy of heaven ; that life, indeed, is woffthless, 
and creation n blank, • 

* And so, indeed, from day to day, and from 
year to year,, pass on and perish the vanities of 
the world ; so pass its idle fashions and its heart- 
less follies; and sorrowing not for them, we 
might say without regret, 

• 

Pass on, relentless world !" 

But so passeth not whatever is truly valuable 
and excelleflt; so can never pass those loftier 
aspirations which are conceived in purity of 
a good heart, and are devoted to the Exalted 
purpose of advancing and ennobling the human 
character. So can never pass the glory of intel- 
lectuol achievements, which, like Milton’s, have 
caught their inspiration from a Divine fountain, 
and whose hopes of endurance are built upon a 
foundation which is iiighcr than the stars. No 
generous impulse, no lofty action, no iy[dent and 
virtuous aspiration of one who sincerely devotes 
himself to the advancement and elevatiuii of his 
kind, shall ever peristi ; his fervent enthusiasm, 
his noble enterprises, his inagnincent thouglits, 
his pure life, liis charity to man, and his higli 
trust in God, will be recorded for eternity, where 
the fosliions of the world liave neither part nor 
lot. 


BRITAIN. 

chaftee XI. 


TRADE. 

When the disturbances of the conquest had 
subsided, it contributed to the spread of trade, 
by opening communications with France, and 
othef parts of the continent, which found full 
employment for the small, but always increasing, 
navy of the conqueror. 

Some of the principal places of trade, in this 
period, were Bristol, Londfti, Exeter, the Cinque 
ports, Norwich, Lynn; Lincoln, Grimsby, Wain- 
fleet, Boston, Stamford, York, and Pembrokeshire, 
where the Flemings made coarse woollen cloth. 


The exports were wool, leatlijjC ydfn, lead, tin, 
com, salt, wax, cheese, honey, horses, which 
often sold for twenty-eight, or thirty jnarkg each, 
and riaves, often the children of the poor, who 
were sold in Ireland, as appears from the council 
oft Armagh, at which it was decreed that all the 
English slaves should be liberated.. None of these 
exports left the kingdom without a tax had been 
first paid to the king. The merchants, who were 
chiefly Jews, that had come after the conquest in 
great numbers, among whom were some Flemings, 
Italians, Qcimans, Lombards, and even Ang^ 
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S«dnA MbaS ff deaptoabli pait ti the English 
poinilAtioa that time. They imported drugs, 
BptoeSk artAs, plotures, hooks, the precious stones, 
and metals, oils, woad, silkA vrines, furs, and thp 
celebrated tapestries from the city of Arras, erhence 
their suhsequent name, andiiron and steel fri>m 
Germany { aU whose prices and times of sale were 
fixed by the king. There were then embroiderers. 
Jewellers, painters, writers, and illuminators, be* 
sides the necessary t|ades Vnentioned in the for* 
mer periodi But such trpde^en and imports 
Were chiefly for the benefit of the nobles and 
clergy. The merchants of a trading city vare, 
in this period, formed into guilds, to^^lessen the 
hatards, and to increase the gains of commerce, 
for which they paid a yearly rent to the king. A 
guild 8f London paid 16/.; one at Winchester 
8 marks ; one at Lincoln, 2 chasseurs ; one at Ox- 
ford 1 gold mark ; the weavers ^t Winchester 
S marks, fot the pcrmisskin to choose their own 
aldermen ; and the fullers of the same city paid 
6/. for their guild, which, from its fine, might 
have been considered a more gainful trade khan 
the weavers. One of these merchants was usually 
kept in the house of a great baron, to superintend 
all bis affidts of trade; and some 'of the more 
Bucoessfubemders rose to the dignity of inferior 
boron^' 19o usury was allowed to be practised 
by Ohristians, which drove the trade of money 
lending into the hands of the Jews, who often 
took fUty per cent, and had largo dealings with 
the scholars of Oxford, in compassion of whose 
proverbial improvidence, Heniy III. afterwards 
limited the interest, or lent money, to forty-three 
per centj The Norman shilling was larger 
the Boxon, and the silver penny, when required, 
was cut into smaller divisions, until it was for- 
bidden by Edward 1. Tliero were no silver nor 
gold mines in the island in this period. 

Some of the Saxon coins, as the marcus thris- 
mas, and the oras, fell into disuse soon after the 
conquest, as well as the copper strea to which we 
have already referred. 

A pound then meant as many silver coins as 
'weighed five^ thousat\4 four hundred troy grains: 
'the marks were f of the pound ; a shilling the 
1-20: a penny 1^240. Of gold coins it would 
appear that there were none coined then, though 
such forq^ gold coins as passed among the 
Saxons weq^ still current, and the proportion of 
gold to Silver aHi^ats to have been 1 to 9. If 
when money was paid into the Exchequer it was 
a littls too. light, rix silver pennies in the pound 
were added by tbe payer; if much too light, the 
money was paid in by weight, and the number of 
coins were disregarded : but if impure, a parP of 
it was melted, and the proportion of the rest was 
thus settled. Hence it became necessary in a 
barg^n to agree upon the mode of payment 
whether by weight, tale, in kind, or by combus- 
tion t In 1126 there was a dearth, when wheat 
wjM lor 6«, a qttidter, that Is, about iW. of 


our mon^y; but in 1244, it was so cheap that it 
sold for 2s. tbe quarter. With all this disadvan*- 
tage, the balance of trade was in favour o^ 
England, even then, for as there vi'ece no mines 
to increase the coin, which, with all its liabilities 
to loss, did yet increase, foreign commerce must 
have sdnt mdre money into the^ English markets 
than Englishmen sent coin from home ; and when 
%ve consider tiie immense sums wliich were sunk 
by the clergy, in the papal service, the trade 
of^Britain must have been ve|j great. 

It was customary for the great barons to keep 
in their household a superior inmate, who was 
called " the merchant,** analagous, in part, to the 
present office of steward#' but differing from him* 
in the fact that the merchant often engaged in 
foreign trade, his lord finding the money and re- 
ceiving the gains. 

A person who had 10/. a year, in this period, 
could have obtained as much as I SOI. of our pre- 
sent money would procure*, which arose, partly 
from the fact, that their 10/. contained much 
more actual silver than ten of ours ; and that a 
pound, in those times, was worth twelve and a 
half times more than it is now. 

The state of agriculture was greatly neglected 
in the first part of this period, whose wars were so 
destructive to thq country that it was said, “ to 
till the land was to plough the sea,” and though 
many of the Normans were superior fanners, as 
Richard de Rulos, who converted some of the 
fens into good lands, they were for the first cen- 
tury too engaged with' their sword to attend to 
the peaceful plouglr. In this age the* plough had 
but one stilt, and in Wales the ploughmen 
walked backwards. A sickle was a double 
handled blade. Water, and horse millS, were 
numerous. Marl, Chalk, and Dung, were used 
for manures. The sower carried the grtun in a 
sheet slung from his neck. But the agricultural 
art, like all the rest then in Britun, was en- 
cumbered with useless laws, which regulated the 
times of ploughing, and the quantities of tillage, 
and even, sometimes, declared penalties for suffer- 
ing the continuance of certain weeds! Nothing, 
but particularly cattle, could be yet bought 
without witnesses. ^ All wrecks fell to the king, 
or the earl, which barbarous custom, a little modi- 
fied, still exists. Glass painting, binding, aad 
illuminating books, were not uncommon, and 
some of the most distinguished artists were the 
clergy. John of Salisbury compares the munifi- 
cence of the nobles towai^s muaioians to that of 
Nero ; and music then proq)ered th« better be- 
cause it was directly employed in panegyrising 
the great, or in pndsing the fair! 

Some of the husbandmen had inferior gardens, 
which, with vineyards and orchards, were pos- 
sessed by nearly idl *the great monasteries, that 
in the time of Henry 1. began to be built in the. 
Norman fashion. William of Mahnsbury par- 
ticularly mentions the gaideni and vineyards of 
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the vtl6 of Gloucester as the best in all England. 
The houses, in general, of wood and slime, 
wattled and covered with rushes. To induce the 
erection of better churches, and monasteridls, the 
builders had a rdmission of their penances, and 
were honoured with feasts, provided by the clergy ; 
on, one of which joocasions,. Jeoi&ed, a^t of 
Croyland, when aboUt to build a church, pro- 
vided a dinner to five thousand guests. It 
was often,* however, remarked by the monks, that 
the Saxons had houses, but good 

the Normans fine houses, but poor fare, 
period the chprahes, abbeys, and* castles, had 
small glass windows : the walls were only wliite- 
waslied : and the roofs of the richest monosteaCs 
were covered with lead. The houses of the 
ordinary people were still made of wood, and 
covered with sods, straw, or reeds,* and even the 
respectable burgesses of London lived in places 
which would be now considered inferior cow- 
sheds. But the higher classes, conscious that 
England had been taken from its want of places 
of fortification, built numerous castles, which were 
defended by the ditch, barbican, moat, and walls, 
from which modern gaols have been copied. A 
sight of two or three of the castles which yet 
remain at Warwick, Alnwick, Bedford and Exeter, 
would be better than pages of description. 

Towards the end of tliis period brass founding 
began to be practised by the clergy ; armour and 
images were covered with giltj jewellery ap- 
pears * to have produced some skilful artists, 
amongst whom Baldwin is mentioned, who made 
several* vessels, which charmed even Adrian IV., 
tlie noted Breakspear. Nor must it be forgotten 
that artists found their best market in tlie church. 
The emigration of the Flemings advanced the 
arts of weaving and spinning, but they were 
ordered not to stretch their clotiis before the door; 
they weth required to make them' of two ells 
wide, cu good in the middle as at the and 
none but black cloth was to be sold in cities and 
boroughs; to enforce which regulations six or 
eight “ honest men " were appointed, from whose 
inspection, however, some of the riclier merchants 
easily purchased exemption. Silks were worn by 

Ingulphus, whose history extends from 

Eadmcr 

Simeon of Durham 

Richard of Hexham 

William of Malmsbury or Somerset ... 

Henry of Huntingdon, from the beginning 

John of Hexhenv 

Beribdict of Peterboro* 

William the little 

.Gervase of Canterbury 

Roger de Hoveden (continued Bedes’) 

Matthew Paris f. 

Matthew Paris, witb Rishangex’s additions... 

Thomas Wykes a. ... ••• 

Giraldus Cambrensis, a histoiy of Ireland. 
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In this 


many of the n^Mefij atid Englbh ladies retained 
their celebrity for wot'ks of embrddery, by which, 
in patches of biblical or church histories, Ae won- 
dqrs of the saints 'prdclainied the triumphs of the 
needle; on which account *thp English ladies 
were often employed to make the sacerdotal 
dresses, and, sometimes, even those of the pope. 
The rooms of great houses were painted with 
histones, wainscotted ' and ^ hung with tapestries, 
while the wAvior had liis^ saddle and shield 
painted. Sculptme could not be disregarded 
since levery church wanted the sfktue of its 
patroa saint; and most of them were as well 
stocked with images, as the niches in the ex- 
ternal walls of some of our cathedrals are still. 
Nor did sculpture rest when it had stored 
churches with many a glided row of the twelve 
phtriarchs,” and the " twelve apostles,” the 
martyrs, &c., byt it created files of angels, with 
gilt wings, and net seldsm dared to represent the 
Almighty himself. Portrait painting was common, 
and the church walls were generally the canvas 
where the great condescended to have their 
images drawn; and in some of the churches, 
the grandees not only had their own full-lengths 
** painted in fresco ” (!) on the walls, but accom- 
panied it with drawings of their favavuite dogs, 
hawks, and horses, with some of their pifflcipal 
slaves; doubtless, a very edifying picture for the 
King of heaven. Do not smile, reader ; it was by 
this art that the clergy moved the compassion of 
even kings arid courts to engage in the crusades ; 
for which purpose Abulfeda tells us, among otiier 
things, that two remarkable paintings had a great 
effect in deciding the oscillating zeal^of the 
nobles; immcly, one representing Mahomet flog- 
ging Christ, who. was tied to a stake I and the 
other, an Arabian stallion, staling on tiie holy 
sepulchre. 

LEARNING. 

Happily 'for us there was learning enoqgh in 
the monasteries to* provide us with some his- 
torians of that most melancholy period, of whibh 
it may be useful to mention^the following 
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Of'thOse, it may be necessary^ to remain. In- 
gulphus was secretary to the conqueror, went on 
the crusades with seven thousand other pilgrims, 
out of which only twenty ragged and famished 
liigitives returned.' He removed to Groyland, 
where be wrote his history^ William of Malms- 
bury is by many thought to be the most veracious 
of the historians. He wm only, however, monk 
and librarian of his abbey,' Benedict, of ‘Peter- 
borough, also wrote a life of Bebkct, of whom 
John of Salisbury was an enthusiastic admirer. 
Besides tlbse scholars, ther^ are others, whose 
works are yet distinguished, as Anselm, La^franc, 
Nicholas, Breakspear, Ailred, Pefesr Blois, of 
whose works there are yet extant sixty-five ser- 
mons, seventeen tracts, and one hundred and 
thirtyi'four letters. All the scholars of those 
times went to Paris, which, added to their ile- 
quent political employment, often contributed to 
make their histories partial and prolix. We learn 
that at Groyland, in 1091, there was a library of 
nine hundred volumes, and a beautiful orrery. 
Original authorship was a dangerous pursuit; for 
if the vrrltor mentioned the crimes of the great, 
they crushed him; if of the little, none read; 
and if of the clergy, they excomlnunicated him, 
and huisAt his books. Rude poems, without a 
spark of the great natural fire which all good 
poetry must possess, appear to have been then a 
part of the staple literature. From the specimens 
which are extant they appear to have been in- 
decently amorous, full of tiny conceits about 
mdtaphysical mordlity, or pompous panegyric of 
the nobles. These Norman poets were called 
troubadours, and their productions, romances, from 
the name of the language Roman-French, in 
which they were written. Of course, love songs, 
and doggrel hymns, were as common os hawthorn 
berries; and, occasionally, satire wrote in rhymes; 
but satire was therf in its in&ucy. Tiic chief 
schools of learning besides Cambridge and Ox- 
ford, where out of six hundred and sevonty-five 
houses above five hundred* were in ruins at the 
conquest, and where tliere were yet about three 
thousand s^cholars and teachers, were the cathe- 
dral schools of Yo:A(, Lincoln, Canterbury, Win- 
chester, Sunt JVlhan's, and London. Tlie monas- 
teries, of which, from the conquest to the death 
of John, there arose five hundred and fifty-seven 
new on^L were the cliief schools of medicine, 
no mean pibrt W^he maxims of which were drawn 
from the depths of astrology ; and it was gene- 


rally thought then that medicines depended more 
on the quarter and age of the moon than on their 
own native efiicacy. 

THb real scholars, justly disgusted witit the 
trash to which the Norman jaigon had reduced 
the vigorous Saxon-English, cultivated the Latin 
tongtfe.in which all their books,- letters, accounts, 
sermons, and many of their ''conversations were 
expressed; and some of the historic writers, 
whom we have just mentioned, are, by no mean 
lodges, thought to have attained to an elegance 
in Latinity which, in this c'Suntry, has ccfi'tidniy 
never been surjiassed. In addjtibn to Latin, the 
knowledge of Arabic was ascribed to Robert of 
Reading, and Adelard ,of Bath, with tlie excej)- 
tion of whom Latin appears to haye been then 
the utmost classical acquirement, of which even 
the great officers of the court often did not know 
a word. The metaphysics and logic of Aristotle 
appear to have been introduced and much studied, 
even by the ladies ; which may account for that 
nice discrimination of all the casuistry of feminine 
moralities, in which the romancers make them 
such adepts. But what, except such nonsense, 
could be expected from the scholastics who sat in 
solemn debate over such themes as what is the 
substantial form of sound? what is the essence 
of univcrsals? can angels pass from one point to 
another without passing through intennediato 
space? does the body of Christ sit or stand in 
heaven? in short, the best intellects of the age 
were employed in the ethereal fooleries Of that 
real metaphysician Aristotle ; and though John * 
of Salisbury, with a manly eloquence, and* often a 
two-edged wit, denounced and exposed such 
follies, the practice was continued, to the infinite 
detriment of all the sciences, but especially to 
that of theology. Canon law, which had special 
attractions for the clergy, came into fashion, and 
at tlife discovery of the Justinian code, the Roman 
law began to be studied. Geometry, medicine, 
and astronomy, were but little known, and arith- 
metic less studied; wliile the astrologer was 
caressed in every family of consequence, as the 
most important guest, until in September, 1186, 
having in an almanac ventured, from their equivo- 
cal prognostications, to foretell a dreadful storm, 
which never happened, they fell into temporary 
neglect. For the people had prepared for the 
evil, with a three days fast, which was vexa- 
tiously of no consequent use. 


. . CATS. • 

AATICLX n. 

Wb can fully participate in the wondrous looks garden of Eden was first distaijbed by the loud 
of surprised astonishment which our “first pa- and uqruly love-chaunt of a Cat. How must "soft 
rents’* displayed when the solemn silence of the fear” have disturbed their “ gentle breasts,” wheq 
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the “peace” of the land was “brohen," and no 
policeman was at hand to quell the boisterous 
brawler^ : hoW they must have exchanged looks 
of 41 re wonder and dismay when Ibtening to the 
chords of music thus disCbrdantly strung by the 
first oat-chorUs that ever woke the hifiint world- 
how dread* must have been the din-^otf fnght- 
cucd they must have been — ^bow spell-bound by 
the fearful voice of misrule that than reigned 
—how utterly confounded their senses by this 
stunning “confusion of tongues,” “ere Bafielwas” 
— and how provokflTAdam must have felt if Aie 
*' voice of soun^” was fimt heard when he and Eve 
were in their “first sleep.” Knowing, as we do, 
in the language of Mr. Curtis, “ that the ear is an 
instrument delicately luned ” we wonder it was 
not put out of tune on the instant, and deaf- 
ness been the fiiture lot of the “ first-born pair.” 
Our surprise is, that both their tympani were not, 
in newspaper language, “ shivered all to atoms * 
by the reverberating chorus of swelling sounds. 
I low unlike the “ dulcet notes ” to which they 
hud ever been accustomed from “ bird and brook.” 
In truth, it must have been a sad “ falling off” 
in harmony, and whenever we revert, in thought, 
to these “ past times,” we pity our “ parents.” 

We have already presumed upon the proba- 
bility that when cats wore born “ a parte post!* 
rats must have been born “ a parte ante.** Tlie 
purposes for which their relative birtlis wore 
fixed at different periods of time may (as the case 
may happen to be) or not have been divulged to 
them. It would be gratifying to ascertain this 
fact for a truth, but wc arc inclined to reckon 
our ignorance of this matter as our greatest bliss, 
and profess not, therefore, to question the 
planets about it. Joy and terror have never, we 
conceive, been more aptly pourtrayed that when 
first they met as moral and physical antogonists 
ill the relative persons of Cat and Rat. The fea- 
tures of the Grimalkin largely swelling out under 
the influence of hitherto unknown sensibilities of 
force and power and longing enjoyment for a 
meal of rat's-meat ; her whole mind enkindling 
under the feeling of a foretaste for a yet unrclished 
delicacy ; her mouth watering, and her heart pant- 
ing for the savoury odour and the rich gravy of an 
underdone rat-steak, the picking the bones, the 
digging out the marrow with her claw for a spoon, 
thetit-bit^the savoury relish, the stew-like warmth, 
the gravy oozing into the skin for a natural 
dripping-pan, and the lapping up, and the smack- 
ing the lips, when the delicious meal was over, 
the long remaining after-ta:>to of savoury relish 
renMuning upon the tongue, the fully enlarged 
feeling of “ having had enough” newly deve- 
loping itself just beneath the ribs, on the right 
side where the stomach lies— all these “pleasure- 
able delights,” aye, and piany more than these, 
must have passed with a hop and skip step 
through the brain of the first cat on her firat 
jntroduction to a member of the rat community.' 


And then the “ preparing fur battle ”— the sharp 
eye, the set find stifiTened whisker, the gradually 
unfolding claw,^the stiff hair, the swelling tail, 
the set and" expanded paw on which to start 
fidrly for the fight ; and then the spring, the leap 
the bound, and, in an instant, claw, and fang 
and tooth, were deeply digging into the “ flesl 
and blood” of rat’s-meat. Of the feelings ol 
“ tho opposite party,” it is not our buaness here 
to speak ; we shall reserve what Ive have to say 
oil this head for anodier opportunity, of which we 
have already spqhen. The catastrophe attending 
the first slaughter only stimulated the “oppresjsoif” 
to iurther^acts of violence ; aftd from this acci- 
dental introduction, as it were, to “a good thing,” 
a desire for a further and doser intimacy was 
awakened ; but when this was repelled, destruc- 
tion took the place of desire, slaughter termi- 
nated where castigation had begun, and a fierce 
cat-crusade forthwith established ; holy al- 
liances were formed, l^etween Toms and Tab- 
bies, quadrupartite treatises signed, and an ex- 
tcriphiating war, “offensive and defensive,” was 
forthwith commenced against the tribes that 
dwell in wainscot-holes and hay-lofts. The 
“nooks amk corners” of Eden were converted 
into battle-plains, slaughter was made in seclu- 
sion, and carnage and cruelty rfilSfiec^ where 
peace had formerly been wont to dwell. The 
long lasting animosity and uproar between tho 
“ contending parties ” scattered dread and dismay 
amongst the greater creatures who looked on. 
Doves and young pigeons were scared out of 
their very senses; young chickens saught the 
croop and died ; and thus the first “ slaughter of 
the innocents” was caused by a cat. • 

We may, however, rest tolerably sure of the 
fact, that if Noah took a male and female of every 
animal species with him into the ark, that cats 
were ainoBg the number. We know not how 
these gentle creatures deported themselves in 
those days, but this we know, that a week’s resi- 
dence at the treadmill villa, at Brlxton, woqld be 
positive happiness to us, when compared , with 
the forty day’s close confliiemcut in a box with a 
cat. The bare consideration of it brings upoh 
us a fit of shiverings. The golden age of Cat- 
hood was during the reign of the Pharaohs in 
Egypt, the sun shone upon the feline tribes then, 
and verily they made fine hay whilst it 
Nice fat and sleek creatures th||y muft have been, 
backs of richest black and ti^ise-shell fur, and 
fine electric sparks they doubtless gave out when 
some unlucky Egyptian cuny-combed their backs 
the wrong way in the dark. A fine array of 
whiskera there must have been then, horizontal, 
long, white, straight, and pointed ; curls they 
doubtless turned up their noses ‘at, in downright 
disdedn ; Egyptian cats might do this, we never 
knew an English cat attempt so bold a feat with 
her nose. It must have been a very difficult 
thing to bring such an array of cats as Thebes or 
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Memphis nrast then have shown, kto any thing 
like positive order or subjection; there must have 
reigned sad confusion at times in/sat-land ; dread- 
fill- disasters and rampanfr-riots must have fre- 
quently been the order gf the day; the cat-cod- 
etabuleiy must have had hapl work of it; there 
must have been numberless olavnngs and scratch- 
, ings on both sides. A cat when she is drunk, 
and in good flirting condition, is aU heacd* and 
tail, and, by a tremendous (eat of iiarlequinade, 
they somehow managti to m&e both ends, that Is, 
head and tail, to meet, and brin^'iiem to bear with 
terrific and overbe^ngviolence upon their enkmy. 
Verily, cats had ^ fine time of it in thpse " olden 
days;*litHlng in temples, and being made much 


of, they doubtless gave themselves many airs and 
graces upon state occasions, and would not have 
scrupled, we dare to say, to scratch king Pharaoh’s 
eyes oat, if they had felt a wish to do so. Poor 
fellow, he was mucli to, be felt for, and we have 
oftmi pitiqd him, whmi reflecting upqn the num- 
berlesMCratches which his back must have shown, 
when engaged in some uncon^uial combat with 
his cat silbjects, who, like many ef their betters, 
when enraged, would listen neither to cdUoquy 
nor parley. “ Uneasy lies the head that wean 
a ^rown * says the adag^ m ^ur days—** Uneasy 
sits the king that keepeth cats,*’viiiust have been 
the adage in the days of our friend Pharaoh. 

Epuonr. 


. SKETCH. 


G. PSBCXVAL. 


the numoroufl writers of that rleh and grMoful 
poetry whicli diatingiiiahes the modem litetatuTo of America, 
there ore none whom getiiua is more lofty or more em- 
phaacolly poetic than of J. Q. PereiTol. Even in the. 

earlier days of school-boy youth tho hidden fire struggled 
within him, and ho aoOn attracted the portwiilor notice of 
bis friends and oompaniona by thewomloiful quickness which 
ho displ^edOBFicquiring languages. Throughout his earlier 
years faeAnu in his tompor and chometer timid, sensitive, 
and afieeticnate ; mild and softly gentle in all his actions, and 
shrinking sensibly from titat rough and joyous hilarity which 
pre-entlnemtly distingoishea the gladness and umnspectuig 
confidence 9 i the youthful hoart, ■> As he grew up, he par- 
ticularly directed hil talents to tlie study of clicmistiy and 
botany; whilst his acquirements in every branch of general 
knowledge nfid llteratum, including most of the modem lan- 
guages, increased. He lias published sevcml volumes xd 
pootry, frop whidi wo shall occasionally select the best 
specimens for otir Miscollony. Tho following Sketch ” 
describes a scene in the time of Uio yellow fovrr, and was 
written ina miscrablo apartmentin tho suburbs of New Yurie, 
whilst Percival was sutforing from tho pangs of liunger * it 
was sold, for about thirty , shillings, to tlip^Editor of au 
American newspaper.] 


“Night 

Was far upon its watebes, and the voice 
Of nature had no sound. The pule blue sky 
Was'fiur and lovely, and the many stars 
Looked down in tranquil beauty on anearth 
That smiled in hweetest tommer. She looked out 
I'hrotigh the raised window, and the sheeted bay 
Lay in a quiet sleep'beloWf and shone - 
With the nabs beam of midnight. AU was itlU, 
And the smite sail, that o’er the distant stream 
Mwved withj^ slow a pace, it seemeAto rest, 
Plxed in the gkssy|^ter, and with care 
Shunned tiie dark dm of pestilenoe, and stole 
FearfaUy from the tainted gale that breathed 
Softly ^long qie crisping wave ; that saU 
Hung Iroiely oh its yard, and, aa it flapbed, 
Caught moving undwtiotu from the light. 

That silently came down, and gave the hUlSr 
And spirasi and waUs, and roofs, a tint so pale. 
Death seemed on all the landhcape— but ao stiU, 
Who would have thought that any thing but peace 
And beauty had a dw^ng there 1 The world 
Had gone, and Ufe was not within those Vralls ; 
Omy a few, who lingered fhiatlj cm, 

Waitingthe moment of departure; or 
Sat ten^ at thdr pfilowi; with a love 


So strong it mastered fear— and they were few, 

And she was one — and in a lonely house, 

Fhr from oU sight and sound of living thing, 

She watched the couch of him she loved, and drew 
Contagion from the lips that were to her 
StiU beautiful as roses, though so pole 
They seemed like a thin snow-curl. AU was still, 
And even so deeply hushed, the low, faint breath, 
That trembling gasped away, came through the night 
As a loud sound of awe. She passed her hand 
Over those quivering lips that ever grew * 

Paler and colder, as the only sign 
To tell her life still lingered : it went out — 

And her heart sunk within her, when the last 
Weak sigh of life was over, and the room 
Seemed like a vaulted sepulchre, so lone ‘ 

She dared not look around ; and tlie light wind 
That played among the loaves and flowers that grew 
StiU freshly at her window, and waved back 
The ourtaiu with a rustling sound, to her. 

In her intense abstraction, seemed the voice 
Of a departed spirit. Then she heard — 

At leasUin fiiney heard — a whisper breathe 
Close at her ear, and tell her all was done, 

And her fond loves were ended. She had watched 
Until her love grew manly, and she cliecked, 

‘Tlie tears that came to flow, and nerved her heart 
To the last solemn duty. With a hand 
That trembled not, she closed the faUen lid, 

And pressed tho Ups, and gave them one long kiss— 
Tlien decently spr^ over idl a shroud ; * 

And sitting with a look of lingering love. 

Intense in tearless passion, rose at length, 

And presring both her hands upon her brow, 

Gave loose to all her gushing grief in showers. 
Which, 08 a fountain sealed till it had swelled 
To its last fulness, now gave way and flowed 
In a debp stream of sorrow. She grew calm. 

And parting back the curtains, looked abroad 
Upon moonlight loveliness, aU sank 
In one unbroken silence, save the moan 
From the lone room of death, or the duU sound 
Of the slow moving hearse. The homes of men 
Were now all desolate, and darkness there, 

And solitude and silence took their seat 
In the deserted streets, as if the wing 
Of a destroying angel had gone by, 

And blasted aU existence, and had ehanged 
The gay, the busy, and the crowded mart 
To one cold, speochlcii dty of the dead. 
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ATHENS IN THE DAYS OF PEMCLES. 


It rras during the days of Pericles that those 
glorious fabrics progressed which seemed, as Plu- 
tarch gracefully expresses 'it, endowed wUh the 
bloom of a perennial youth. ■ Still the h'odses of 
private citizens remfhnbd simple and unadorned; 
still were the streets narrow and irregular; and 
even centuries afterwards, a stranger entering 
Athens would not at first have recognised the 
clums of the mistrelT^PaOrecian art. But t^ 
the homeliness of Jier common thoroughfares and 
private mansions, &e magnificence of her public 
edifices now made a djizzling contrast. Ihe 
Ahropolis, that towered above the homes and 
thoroughfares of men, a spot too sacred, for 
human habitation, became — ^to us^ a proverbial 
phrase—*' a city of the gods.** The citizen was 
every where to be reminded of the majesty of 
the state ; his patriotism was to be increased by 
the pride in her beauty ; his taste to be elevated 
by the spectacle of her splendour. Tlius flocked 
to Athens all who, throughout Greece, were 
eminent in art. Sculptors and architects vied 
with each other in adorning the young empress 
of the seas ; then yose the masterpieces of Phi- 
dias, of Callinates, of Mnesicles, which, even 
either in their broken remains, or in the feeble 
copies of imitators less inspired, still command 
so intense a wonder, and furnish models so im- 
mortal. And if, so to speak, their bones and 
relics excite our awe and envy, ns testifying of a 
lovelier and grander race, which the deluge of 
time has swept away, wliat, in that day, must 
have been their brilliant efibet, uiimutilated in 
their fair proportions, fresh in all their linea- 
ments and hues? Fur their beauty was not 
limited to the symmetry of arch and colunfh, nor 
^heir materials confined to the marbles of Pente- 


liouB and Paros. 'Evoi the exterior of the tem- 
plds glowed with the richest Aikrmony of colours, 
*and was decorated with the purest gold;- an 
atmosphere peculiarly favomral^ both to the 
display and the preservation of art, pemritted to 
external pedhnents and friezes all the minute- 
ness of ornament, all ^the brilliancy of cedours, 
such as in the interior of Italian churches may 
yet .be^een, vitiat<}d, in the last, by a‘ gaudy and 
barbaipus taste. Nor did the Athenians spare 
any cost uuon the works that* were — ^like the 
tombs and tripods of their heroes — ^to be the monu- 
ments of a nation to distant ages, and to transmit 
the most irrefragable proof ** that the poyer of 
aecient Greece was not an idle legend." The 
whole democracy were animated with the passion 
of Pericles; aild^when Phidias recommended 
marble as a cheaper maferial than ivory for the 
great statue of Minerva, it was for that reason 
that iyory was preferred by the uoanknous voice 
of the assembly. Thus, whether it were extra- 
vagance or magnificence, the blame in one case, 
the admiration in another, rests not more with 
the minister than wth the popula ce. It was, 
indeed, the great characteristic of tffSSfe Yorks, 
that they were entirely the creations of the peo- 
ple ; without the people, Pericles could not have 
built a temple or engaged a sculptor. The 
miracles of th^t day resulted from the enthusiasm 
of a population yet young, full of the first ardour 
for the beautiful, dedicating to the state, as to a 
mistfess, the trophies honourably won, or the 
treasures injuriously extorted, and uniting the 
resources of a nation with the eneigy of an indi- 
vidual, because the toil, the cost, were borne by 
those who succeeded to the enjoyment and arro- 
gated the g1»ry. — Bulwer^s Atftem, 


HEMLOCK, THE POISON OF SOCRAtES. 

SECOND AETICLE. 


Linnaeus and Lamarck believed the hemlock, 
Haller #nd others that a composition of different 
herbs, was the Greek poison ; and, more latterly, 
Foder^ has investigated the subject. The details 
of the death of Socrates, and they are sufficiently 
minute, have led medical men to believed that 
they are not acquainted with the means which 
were employed. 

We have had handed down to us a diologue, 
which is ascribed to Plato, between two of the 
finends of Socrates, one of whom was present on 
the sad occasion, and from whom this remnant 
of antiquity takes its name^Phoedo. This dia- 
logue is a beautiful account of the last moments 
of the great heathen philosopher; his words, his 
thoughts, his actions, arc touchingly recorded ; 


and Cicero dccleres that he neveg read it without 
shedding tears. We learn the names of the 
friends of Socrates, wlio, by permission of the 
magistrates, spent the last sad dayj^th thfllP 
revered preceptor, listening to tiM bewteous dis- 
course on life and immortality, which he pro- 
nounced on this the eve of his depaijure hence. 
We are particularly informed of the absence of 
his scholar Plato, in consequence of indisposition. 
Early in the morning Phesdo and^iis companions 
sought the prison in which Socrates had for some 
time been confined. His fetters were just re- 
moved, tile magistrates having announced to him 
that he must that day undergo the punishment 
which their folly Imd pronounced. They found 
him with bis wife ; and their entrance made her 
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lamentations again burst out. At the request of 
Socrates she was removed, together with one of 
her children that had accompanied her. The 
sensation of pleasure which followed the removal 
of the pressure of tiie fetters, drew forth from «he 
sufferer some philosophic observations, whibh* 
were followed by a long Und beautiful disquisi- 
tion upon the unlawfulness of suicide, upon the 
conviction that dwells on the mind of a (future 
state, the reasoning that had l^d, him to such a 
conclusion, and upon the immortality and inde- 
stnictibihty of the human 8ou{^ In tiie mid^ of 
a long train of exquisite argument, to wli^K he 
is” excited by tiie remarks of his ^tacheu and 
admiring pupils, he was warned by Unto, one of 
his favourite disciples, that he ought to speak as 
little M possible, for that the person whose duty 
it was to make ready the poison, had previously 
told him, that any ^scussion or argument would 
most probably overheat the system, and that 
those who had not observed caution, had been 
obliged to repeat two or three times the dose of 


poisoiii Socrates continued his philosophic dis- 
course, * merely observing that the executioner 
had only his duty to perform, whctl)^T it was 
threq or more doses that he w^ called upon to 
give. He resumed the even tenour of his pay, 
and, upon the brink of eternity, calmly and dis- 
passiplhately reasoned upon the life of mau, con- 
vincing his auditors that the* great end and aim 
of the philosopher's life, is to learn to die. He 
maintained his opinions, though closely ques- 
tioned by those who suirounded him, and who 
Eagerly listened to evfi?j ^rd that dropped from 
one to whom they so long h|ji been taught to 
look as their guide, philosopher, and friend.” 
As the evening drew on he retired to seek the 
bathing-room, where lie prepared himself, by 
ablutions, in order, as he said, to render the 
attendance of the females (who usually washed 
the body after life had departed) unnecessary. 
Here some of his children were, for the last time, 
introduced to his presence. 


;LOVE, FAME, AND HEAVEN. 

c 

[Tlio finge rs that traced tlio following beautiful etanzag arc cold in tho grave, and tlio imagination that conccivwl 
thorn fRw^au{^ng through Uio glorious pandise of a hrightor world ; tliiit heaven of which it driMincd is now lU 
liomo. Tho fair writer — ^who has loft boliind her Bcvcral laanuwript voIuuiub of original coniposition, cbicity jioctiuil — 
died at the ago of sevontoon— gfi transient ore tlic dearest poiscssions of cailh. We con only oxclaioi, os they vanish 
from our light, “ Ave^ tUqw vakr] 

I naBAUT of love, I dreamt of love, and doted on my dream, 

For to my heart of trnstiifg faith a beacon did it seem ; 

A soul th’ Eternal’s breath had lit, a pulie of living fire, 

Whose throb went through the universe, and never could expire. 

Too soon 1 found, too soon 1 found, the vision could not last— 

’Twaa human, ’twas a mockery, — my dream of bliss was past : 

The lightning was within my heart, and left but ashes there, 

Then came a voice upon my soul— Where is thy day-dream, where ? " 

I dreamt of fame, I dreamt of fame, — a dream of glorious pride ; 

A thousand voices hail’d hae ” Great 1 ” in one impetuous tide ; 

A thousand spirits bent to mine, a thousand greetings poured, 

To hail me as their idol-one, their spirit’s sceptred lord ; 

But soon my heart was parch’d with light, and thirsted for the stream 
Of peace and lovdythat could not live beneath that fiery beam ; 

My aoul was sick with glare and proiso, and panted for the rest 
The weary spirit finds alone in some fond human breast : 

•I tuznedwtu loathing from the sound of praise that round me rose, 

I would have g^ven it all for that sweet voice affection knows ; 

1 Aish’d to soUtnde to hide my writhing heart’s despair, 

And through the gloom those accents thrill’d—*' Where is thy day-dream, where 

X dreamt of heaven, I dreamt of heaven,— my agony was stilled, 

A of comfort and of peace my inmost spirit thrilled— 

A^rmnr like a mother’s voice when on her shielding Iweast 
(She soothes the wild and passionate cry of infaficy to rest. 

The whirlwind of my soul was hush’d, my heart’s dark tempest flown, 

It seem’d as tiiough a pitying hand had claim’d me for its own, 

Had hutibed the fever of my brain, had loothed my wild despair, 

And murmur’d with its voice of love—** Where are thy lorrows, where 
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OUermtioiu on the Prutrimtion ^Health in h^oy^ 
Yonikt Manhoodf and Aye," By Jobk Haba'isok 
C vnns. Benshaw. * , 

■ • • • 

Ths world we inlubit ii ‘mpoaed of two*lai^ 
claisea of human beingi ; one of these Ipows Mr. 
Cttrtis, the other does not know him. The ftrst class 
^Comprises a large number of her raiyesty*s faithful 
liege subjects, men, women, and children. If they 
take their central point whi^toho-square, and radiato 
thence over a space of fift^ilea in every direction, 
they cannot travers^a solitary square inch of ground 
where Mr. Curtis's footsteps have not been; they dare 
not, on their consciences, affirm that the soka of their 
shoes cover a single spot of which they can say it is 
barren *, for from Dan to Beersheba Mr. Curtis maketh 
all things rich and fmitfal. We know not whether he 
takes a bath in the Nile occasionally or not, but of a 
truth his mind overflows in books like that river in 
waves ; and we have now before us his latest published 
volume ; to introduce the excellent contents of which 
to our numerous readers, is the especial purpose which 
wc have in view in writing this article. But before we 
proceed to this pleasing task, we must have a few 
words with that second class of human beings to whom 
we have alluded — those who do not know Mr. Curtis. 
Some one who understood mankind before we did, has 
said that they are all fools ; and it is of those included 
in this latter denomination that this class are chiefly 
composed. It were, indeed, a hard task to penetrate 
the tough hide of ignorance which covers these per- 
sons ; but, for the beneflt they will for ever hereafter 
derive when we shall have made known to them the 
rich treasures of the volume before us, we are willing 
to write till our fingers turn up stumps. 

We do not mean to say that the minority of those 
who may peruse this article belong to the class of per- 
sons whom we are now addressing ; but we believe 
that many of their friends may ; for amongst every 
man*s friends there are, and ever must be, some fools. 
We have one fool whom, in the world’s language, we 
rail friend; nor will his first appellation be considered 
in any way inappropriate by our readers, when we 
inform them that he looks upon the respected author 
whose work we are now noticing, as nothing •better 
nor worse than a quack. Since the period when he 
first broached this theoiy, we have not scrupled to 
number him amongst those whose brains are gone in 
search of an employer. Ignorant people cannot help 
hearing much of Mr. Curtis ; and not having much 
sense to guide them, they forthwith imagine him to 
be a sort of nonsuch, whom it is worth living for to 
behold once in a life>time ; they look upon him as a 
wonder, a genius, a doctor, a modem anthropophagus, 
and we know not what besides. Now let ns, in sober 
earnest, assure all such simple-minded iieople, that 
Mr. Curtis is neitjier one nor other of these ; he aspires 
not so high, he looks not for a habitation in the hea- 
ven of their invention ; he is as jdain and ho^st a 
gentleman as may be met with any day between Boho- 
square and tiie Strand; along the intermediate peram- 
bulations of which he may be frequently seen. He 
dressef like other people; for aught we know to the 
contrary ; his coat is made by Stults, his waistcoat by 
Buckmaster, and his trowsers by Nugee ; Jupp sup- 
plies his hats, and James, of Charing- cross, his shirts. 
His tradesmen are gent^; so, indeed, is he. He 
understands eyes and ears betthr, perhaps, than most 
people. When at home he alts In an acoustic choir, 
most meritoriously contrived and designed by himself; 
and when bii kiim will permit, he ii one of the most 


pertinaeibus perusers of ** ITanT# Jlfreelisny." Hav- 
in^said thus much of our authos, me end by cordially 
aim sincerely wishing each and ^ of our readers to 
visit him at his own hodke, where, every morning, he 
will, with the most gentlemantike politeness end ur- 
banity, receive botii their coin and theireompany. 

But Vhat of the book before us ? Why, we have 
much to say of its merits and its value, bou in a Ute- 
rary and medical point oY view« The aim which the 
author has had before him has been to sift and gamer 
from tm immense mua of eirawrience which he has 
had, tge best and most profitable l^ons for the sup- 
port, preserqgtion, and long continuance of health 
under every variety of age, climate, and constitution. 
Life, through all its varying periods of infancy, ehild- 
hood, youth, and age, are brought under notice and 
review ; its lights and shadows, of health and disease, 
aiu skilfully pourtrayed with reference to the preserva- 
tion of the one, and prevention of the other. 

In the chapter win Infancy we recognise the various 
topics of lactation, *clothinf , cleanliness, temperature, 
respiration, and Heep. Youth is brought under our 
notice in a passing review of the subject of indigestion, 
whichAas received a more honourable notice, and has 
been more faithfully chronicled than, perhaps, all the 
other diseases of the human frame put together. We 
recognise nothing remarkably new in the manner in 
which this fertife subject is here treated, yet sufficient 
notice for every purpose of prevention J|J^stowed 
upon it. To the remarks which Mr. Curtis makes on 
the subject of exercise, at the period of life when all 
its physical and mental ener^es are undergoing a 
daily and progressive development, we give our most 
sincere and cordial assent; nor should we have felt 
it a task to peruse the remarks which he has so judi- 
ciously made on this subject, bad they extended over 
a larger number of pages. 

The chapter on Maturity opens with some valuable 
remarks respecting diet, both of a liquid ud solid 
kind. We shall extract some of these, remo^ng from 
them many of their /uneHonal and organic incongru- 
ities, which, however learned the general class of 
readers in the present day may be, are terms which, 
we can assur^ our author, are still eaxAare to the 
million : — 

" Although the quantity of food it ono of the mont important 
matter* connected with it, yet it it, at the Roaiu time, undoubt- 
edly true, that •ubatanem diflbr widely In tlieir digeetiblo and 
nutritiouBqiwlltiea; ou account ofwhiolt, BomohimiB of fotnl 
are to be preferred to other*, and nome to bo wholly abstaihed 
from, by tliote whose digoatave organs are in any wav impaired. 
As a general rule, the plainer the fbqd the bettw. Condlincnis 
serve only tb stimulate and prolong the appetite after the wants , 
of the body have been supplied, and are thus the causes of Indi- 
gestion and other maladies. • 

It is oominouly thought, that without an abundant supply 
of animal food it is impossible to be strong or healthy. Borne 
animal food is, in onr northern climate, undoubtedly necessary; 
but that its Imjiortance Is too highly rated will be ffigdent, wM 
we consider that the Irish peasoato live almost e»Mvely upon 
potatoes; the Bast Indians upon rice; JNB Itafiau makes hla 
dinner upon bread, wine, and a ibw flgs ; and that the French 
eeniumc fhr less butcher’s meat than we do. A siibatantial 
meal once a day la, in general, enough ef animal fbed. The 
time of eating, as well as tlu* quantity of fbod, oa^ht to U regu- 
lated by the iwpetlte indicating the wants of the system; for 
then is. In the constitution of mau, a tendency to periodicity, 
which makes it both easy and advantageous to adopt fixed times 
for supplying his wants. . . 

“ As a general rule, an Interval of from five to aix hours 
should elnise between the meals ; but this mult, of course, vary 
according to eitotunstanees, and depend upon the appetite. 
Persons engsged in business frequently do themselves much 
mischief by disregarding its monitions, amidst the bustle and 
excitements of trade. After a time, it Is true, the appetite sub- 
sides; but ^e necessity fiir food Is not thereky removed. It la 
no unusual thing Ibr a merohant to bteakfsst at eight o’doek 
in the Boruing, ride leveral mtlei to town, and retan to dine 
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in tlie (^enlnR between •I* and aeven o’clock, witfioiit bavlnfc, 
during all thU time, ate any ihlnij. Till* ioug fluting in 
oua, and the aubneqifeiit fuU meal still mow so. In aueh easM 
a luncheon ought certainly to he taken, which may consist of 
* a hard biseult. 

“ We now come to the suhlect ofliqufd , 

“ihie fluids of tlie body are oontlnui^ly diifaiftlshltig, by 
means of aec^ition and exhalatipaj these the health oS the 
ftame renders it needTUrto replace; and this necessity la li}di- 
aated ^ the sensation of thint-~a sensation perfbotly analageus 
fothat of hunger, (1) and to which,*therefon, most of the yules 
and observations already uadt in rolbrenee to the latter, are 
appliemle. The general praottce of civllitad men clearly snows 
that the first meal cboold be of a liquid kind. The reason for 
... B is the great expenditure of fluids during the nlght,*whloh is 
manifbsted by the sensation of thirst commanly experienoed in 
the morning. « * 

' It is by no means requisite that a large quantity of liquid 
sbould be taken at dinner j on the contrary, it is likely to delay 
the digestion of the meal; and, if haVtually indulgd^ in, per> 
maneutly to weaken the stomach. The best time % talcing 
drink Is about thteaw fbur hours after a sdUd meal ;land tlie 
usual thus fdr dtiuklug tea In tills oouutry^rrobarates this 
view of the matter. . 

" Water, the fluid which nature has so abundantly provided, 
h that best fltted for man to drink; it 11 suitable for every 
▼arieWofeofistltution, and Is more eiftctual tlun almost any 
other Vquid In allaying tMritt thereby showing that it is the 
beverage designed to eupply the loss of fluid to which we are 
perpetually subject. There are many simple compounds in 
which water le an ingredient, aueh aa ginger^beer, lemonade, 
toast and water, soda-water, tea, ooflbe, sihocolatc, cocoa, kc 
Ail these are, for common coiwumptiou, far preferable to fer- 
mented liquors; and it is gratifying to observe the extent to 
which they have supeneded these iutoxloatlng drinks. The 
Introduction of tea and ccllbe in partlcnlar, into geiierid use, 
has done mueli towards edecting this change; and iiotwlth- 
standing the ohjertions that have from time <o tiifie been 
brought against them, tlie strongest evidence of their beue- 
flelal qualities is ftirniwd by the oonstantly-inereasmg quan- 
tity of them imported into thlsvountr>. 

“ Still it must not be ftirgoiten that they are stimulants, and 
that if taken too strong, or In too great quantity, they give rise to 
nervous comp laints; and tliat the latter, esuecially, although 
for a tipiAlniud to digestion, docs yet, like all other stimulants, 
if too freely Indulged in, weaken the aonsibitity of the stomach, 
and derange Its fuinettons. And it must be home in mind, also, 
that diluents of any kind, in large quantities, relax the coats of 
that organ, and impeir its efiiciency. 

“ As to tormented liquors, it is the almost unanimous opinion 
of physiologists, that to a person in a state of health, they arc 
decidedly iiijurloue , their effect is directly upon the nervoue 
evstcTii, and the circulation, which they stimulate and quicken. 
Now, 111 a state of health, the nervous system is duly balaiiced, 
neither too acti\e nor depn'sscd, and the circulation is of the 
kind best adapted for carrying on the jirocesses of waste and 
nutiitlon. Whatover then tends, in however slight a degree, to 
disturb Kiis condition of the system, is a cavxe o/ due«f«r, 
although its effects may be, tor a time, Imjicrceptlble Hut tor- 
meiitod liquors are hurtfVil, for they inflict terrible injuries, 
which, if the bad habits be persisted in, become permanent. 
But substances poisonous in themielves, may often lie exceed- 
ingly useful as medicines, in preserving health luid life , i . . 
aueh is the case with tormenUa liquors. Tliere are some con- 
ditions of the bu ly in which the circulation issluggish, and the 
nervous system weak und depressed liere, then, is the 
when such liquors may ho usefrilly and appropriately pre- 
scriiicd There are, no doubt, many such eases, and it would 
be absurd, therefore, to denounce their use absolutely and uni- 
versally. But as no one takes niedlch cs but by the advice and 
direction of*his medical attend.int, so let It be with tormented 
liquors. But supposing they produced no other than physical 
ills, the magnitude of tlieie would render any attempt to extir- 
pate them wurKiy of our stncecest admirotion and support. Such 
^ on attempt is the institution of T«in]ieraiice Societies,— an at 
tempt which has already been extensively successfril in the laud 
where it wae commenced, and which le taking toot in our own 
country. In the latckv pubiiehed wotk on America, of Mr. J F. 
Grund, remarkahle for Its statistical pncislon and accuracy, it 
f the American l^nmeranoe Society con- 

^ nined twM^IlIon members. And that in 1831 , when the num- 
ber was flfrinki, oii^housond five hundred disUlloriei 
atopped] four thouMind merehanM had ceatod to traffic In 
spirits; four thousand five hundred drunkards had been re- 
formed, and one tlioueaDd vessels sailed without ardent spirits 
as a nart of |helr provisions, while tlie mvn were better aide to 
und^o the fatigues and hardships of the sea, tlian those in 
vessels where the old plan was persevered in. In this country, 
Temperance Societieslutve already made some progress, but not 
so extensively as is to be desired There can lie little doubt, 
however, that they will increase in number and uselhlnns as 
the attention of tlie public Is more toiellily direeted towuds 
them, and os tlie conviction of tlie destructive effbols of spirituous 
liquors upon the health heeomes more general. Mr. Ltvescy of 
Preston has intonned me that upwards of thirty thousand per- 
sons In Lancashire, prbicipiaiy mechoaloii ana artisans, have 
joined the Temperance 6eele», and that the good uSeett of 
tompetance have olwady mndiwsted themsMvos luthe increased 
Md ine^wlogoeiiitorls ufthemMlres andlhmUics. TCmgmaw 


Becieilos are not modern institutions. In lfil7, Blglsmunddc 
BistrieWteln established one under the auspices of Bt. Cbrfa- 
toidier , A secular association was formed 1600 Maurice, 
Duke of Mosie, which, however, allowed a knlgl^Mo drink seven 
glasses At each meal, out only twice lu the day. Another tem- 
perate soeiety, under the name of the Golden Rlng,>aB insti- 
tuted kp FMderio V., Count Palatine. „ 

** ZTie good oilbeted by. Temperance flocioties must not Iw 
reokoned merely by the 'nqmber of aelr pledged members ; 
this, lUs probable, iqbut a email part of their beneflelal tesults; 
by poifirftilly calling the attention of the eivtlised world to the 
tremaudouB evils of intempetanoe, they^ave, doubtless, led 
many thousoads of persons who have not enrolled thoniselveii 
under thelmhannen, to see the mol state of the ease, and to 
abandon ,Jubtti so fatally dMtruetlve to physioel, tnornl, *and 
intellectuM excellence.' —(pp. 86—66.) 

Every author who baa written upon the preflcrvation 
fit heal^ has felt himself tgapprativoly called upon to 
notice the sad and banefSi effects of dwelling too mu(A 
within doors ; the evil and perniciintf results of which 
cannot be tqo strongly or severely reiwobated. The 
spn of heaven shed# bis beams alike upon allf dis- 
pensing warmth, heat, and health, wherever they fall ; 
the fresh winds stir up the very air with gladness ; and 
every breath we respire is redolent with fragrance. 
Were there nt^ habitable cities in the world, disease 
would ever remain afar off, doctors would be at a dis» 
count, jibysic would become what it will ever remain— 
a drug; and even Mr. Curtis would write no more 
books. The cares and anxieties of mind, the wear and 
tear of life, both physical aod mental, the cancer of 
suffenng, and the ulcer of disappointment, depict their 
ceaseless and constant presence in the countenances of 
many thousands whom we meet in the crowded courts 
and streets of our metropolis. Mr. Curtis, like his 
medical brethren in general, has not failed to de)>ict 
the sad evils of such a state in strong and nervous 
language ; our space will not permit of any further 
quotation, and we must on this topic refer our readers 
to the work itself. 

In the last chapter, which is devoted to the con- 
sideration of Old Age, every topic is discussed and 
noticed which may m any way lengthen that period 
which leodeth but to tlie grave. The refleotions may 
be trite and common-place, and the remarks on I,on- 
gevity we shall perhaps notice in a future number, 
when we shall bring before our readers a variety of tlie 
most remarkable instances of longevity upon record. 

Our readers will bear full testimony to the indulgent 
manner with which we have spoken of this book of 
books, for such m truth it really is, and, therefore, 
critically speaking, we might have felt inclined to visit 
the sin of compilation somewhat heavily upon Mr. 
Curtis’s shoulders ; but as “facts are stubborn things,” 
we shall lay before our readers the following works, 
from whose pages this author has, without any cere- 
mony, begged and borrowed much of what is both valu- 
able aod useful. 

Combe on the Constitution of Man — Combe's Phy- 
siology-Sir. J. Sinclair's Code of Health— The Flora 
Londtnensii and Botanical Magagine— Locke on the 
Understanding — Hartley’s Observations on Man — 
Mill on Education— Dr. Southwood Smith’s Philo- 
sophy of Health— Dr. Brigham on the Influence of 
I Mental Cultivation end Excitemapt upon Health— 
Julien upon Education— Hufeland’s Art of Prolonging 
life— Dr. Caldwell on Physical Education— Dr. Hol- 
ULud% Experimental Inquiry into the Laws of Life- 
Dr. Thomson’s Lectures on Medical Jurisprudence- 
Dr. Cummin’s Lectures on Medical Jurisprudenoe— 
The North American Review— Sslques’ Ili^s Tor Pre- 
serving the Health of the Agedr— 6ir« flenry Halford’s 
Orations. 

From tlie contents of the above eighteen volumes, 
it would require but little trouble beyond that of 
compilation, to essur# the production of a work of 
tolerable pretensions : but In order to snp^y a richer 
abundance of materials, and a more damty least of 
physic for bis twim, Curtis lays down aumber- 
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Un rulfii and raaximi. gatbered from the woihi OiantliB Reader, what more can we say unto thee— 
not the following eminent men : naidely,^Bl«ckatooe ; than that if, baying Mowed ui to the close of this 
Heredlcus; Souratoi; AgesUaus; Asclepiades; Berk- article, thou d»st not forthwithi prooflre Mr, Curtis’s 
ley; S^htem oi; Training; ” ) Br. Milne Edkarda ; book, and read, mark, learn, tiiw inwardly digest it, 
CrabM; Dr. Jemes Johnson; Dx. Thaekrah; Mr. thefutarepangfbfaiokneas thou mayest suffer will he 
Abanethy ; Dr. Paris ; M. Andral ; Dr. A Menrison ; at tMne own door, not lit ow'd, 

niKhnn • WnarMw and Mr. MSvn. 


COLEiAdOE’S 

Kbini^bss awp SuBTLBTY.<^Few meif of genius 
are keen, but almost every ma^i' of genius is subtle. 
If you ask me the differonce b^eeu keenness and 
subtlety, I answer, thAt^mJs the difference between^ a 
point and an edge. To s^ a hair is no proof of sub- 
tlety, for subtlety «ctB in distinguishing differences, in 
showing that two things that are npparently one, are in 
fact two : whereas, to split a hair into cause division, 
and not to ascertain diffeihiice. 

Reuoxow. — ^A religion — that is, a true religion-— 
must consist of ideas and facts, both; not of ideas 
alone, without facts, for then it wouhl be 1061*6 philo- 
sophy ; nor of facts alone, without ideas of which those 
facts are the symbols, or out of which tliey arise, or 
upon which they are grounded, for then it would be 
mere history. 

Chubch, Statr, DiSHENTBBs.-^Even to a church 
— the only pure democracy, because in it persons are 
alone considered, and one person, h pnori, is equal to 
another person — even to a church, disciphne is an 
essential condition. But a state regards classes, and 
classes as they represent classihed property ; and to 
inti oduce a system of representation which mnst in- 
evitably rendei all diseiplme impossible, what is it but 
madness— the madness of ignorant vanity and recklcfls 
ubstitiaey ? , 

Insfieation akd Dictation.— There may he 
dictation without iuspiratiou, and inspiration without 
dictation ; they have been and continue to be griev- 
ously confounded. Balaam and his ass were the pas- 
sive organs of dictation ; but no one, I sujipose, would 
call either of these worthies inspired. It is my pro- 
found conviction that St. John and St. Paul were 
divinely inspired ; but*I totally disbelieve the dictation 
of any. one word, scntcace, or argument throughout 
their writings. Observe, there was revelation: all 
rcbgion is revealed. Revealed religion is, in my judg- 
ment, a mere pleonasm. Revelations of facts were 
undoubtedly made to the prophets, rcvelations^f doc- 
trines were as undoubtedly made to John and Paul; 
but it is not a mere matter of our very senses that John 
and Paul each dealt with those revelations, expounded 
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thenf, insisted on them, just exnotly acconKng to his 
own natural strength o( intelleo^ habit of reoeoning, 
moral and even physical temperament. We receive 
the h^ks nsoribed to John and Pool as their books 
on w judgment ^f men for whom no mimeakiiM 
jttdg;lhent is pretended, nay, whonw in their admission 
and reject!^ of other hooks, we believe to have -erred. 
Shall we give less credence to John and Paul them- 
selves ? Surely the heart and soul of every ChiHstUn 
give him sufficient ossuranoe thaty in all thingi Uiat 
concern him as a man, the words that he reads ure 
Opirit and truth, and could only proceed from him who 
made both heart and soul. Understand the matter 
so, and all diffidURy vanishes ; you read without fear, 
lest your faith meet witlffsome shock from a passage 
liere and tliere which yon canhot reconcile with imme- 
diate dictation by the Holy Spint of God, with- 
out «n absurd violence offered to the text. You 
read the Bible as the best of ell books, but still as a 
book, and make use of idl the means and appliances 
which learning and skill, under the blessing of God, 
can affoid towards rightly apprehending the general 
sense of it ; not solicitous to find out duitay^ln mere 
epistolary familiarity, or facts in clear odmuHtnem 
ef pro tempore allusions to national traditions. 

“ Vox Poputi, Vox Dei.”— I never said that vox 
popvit was, of course, the vox Doi. Tt may ha ; but it 
may be, and with equal probability, A priori, vox 
dit^oli. That the voice of ten millions of men calling 
for tlie same thing is a spirit, 1 believe ; but whether 
that be a spirit of heaven or hell, I can only know by 
trying the thing called for by the prescript of reason 
and God’s will. • 

SociBTr. — ^That is the most excellent state of so- 
ciety m which the patriotism of the citizen ennobles, 
but does not merge, the individual energy of man. 

PninosopiiY. — k philosopher’s ordinary language, 
and admissiqps in general conversation or writings, 
aA populum, are as his watch compared with his astro- 
nomical timepiece. He sets the former by the town 
clock ; not because he believes it right, but because 
bis neighbours and }|is cook go, by it. 
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PoisoNovs Fly.— Near this place (Babakiila, on 
the Danube) we found a range of caverns, famous for 
producing the poisonous fly, too well known in Servia 
and Hungary under the name of the Golubacser fly. 
These singular and venomous insects, somewhat re- 
semblhig musquitoes, generally make their appear- 
ance during the first great heat of summer, ii) such 
numbers as to seem like vast volumes of smoke; 
their attacks are always directed against every de- 
scription of quadruped, and so potent is the poison 
they dbmrauuicate, that even an ox is unable to with- 
stand its iafluenee, for he always expires in less than 
two hours. This results, not so much from the viru- 
lence of the poisoB, as that every vulnerable part is 
simultaneously covered with these most destructive 
insects; when the wretched*animals, frenzied with 
pain, rush wild through the fields till death puts a 
period to their suffeiiugs, or they accelerate dUoolutiou 


by plunging headlong Into the riveis. The shepherds 
of these countries, taught by experience the time of 
their aptiroaoh, anoint every part of their flocks and 
herds, unprotected by nature, with a str ong d ecooito? 
of wormwood ; to which, it appear tbrJewes have a 
great antipathy. In addition to*tniB, the shepberda 
keep immense fires oonstantly blazing ; around which 
the poor animals, aware of their dangeg tremblhigiy 
end patiently congregate. Kind nature boa, hdWever, 
mercifully oydained that their existence shall be aaost 
epbemeiBl ; for the slightest variation in the weathmr 
is sufficient to destroy the whole swarm ; hence they 
seldom live beyond a flaw days. The probable sup- 
position, however, is, that when the Danube rises, which 
it always does in the early part of summer, the caverna 
are flooded, and the water-remaiiiiag in them becomes 
putrid, and produces, during the heat of summer, this 
most noxious fly.— ffpeneer's Ctreasna. 
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Tb« Jtvs AT LsonoftN.*— Thia wnnderins and ex- that « people who so pertinecioualy adhere to ordi- 
commwiieated {ace form tto inconilderable part of the nances which Bubjeet them to many prixationa and in*- 
leiidirat population in L^hom, beidg eatimi^d at convepiencea, possess so little of the real devotional 
twenty-five thonsand out of seventy-five' ^aeand spirit of religion 

Inhabitants. Their synagogue is a'bpacUnu building, Rbhm:x.— T he sSlt-works at R^me could not be 

but not otherwise remarkable &an for the extraordinary passecPnnseen. The manner in which the watenA'om 
number of lamps in it^ Except the latticed golleruji^ the saline spring is made^to deposit its treasure is very 
for the fismales, there is, little to indicate ita purpose/ ingenious. Stacks of thorn boughs, three hundred feet 
addwery little indeed of that respect due to a place of long, sUty feet high, and thirty wide, afb conatructed 

worahipis to be seen in the behaviour of thoae who with the uniform symmetry andmeatneis of a brick 

fireqnent it Although a rabbi was reading part of their mansion. The water is forced to^ the top Of this strac- 
ritual, instead of paying the alighteit attention td him, tnre, and, 'being ceiled in troughs along its whole ex- 
those around me were conversing togetiier on ordinary tent, ia made to dr^ gradually through every part of 
topics, just with as mitoh indifference as if they had it In ita passage ^thia watef deposits lime, which 
been in the open street, or in any other plaee^han a aMadhea to every twig, « 4 «tfi n nB a little forest of 
house of prayer ; nay, some of tliem were talkiiv over petrifactions. Bdow the works are oeUarg, twelve feet 
matters of husineas, so that it was impossible not to deep, into which the purified water runs, whence it is 

be forcibly reminded of the words of our Lord, who conveyed to the. boiling house, where a most pure and 

had ipproached their forefathers for similar profanity, { beautiful deposit of Salt takes place on the sides of the 
and for converting the sanctuary of their religion into i boilers. This deposit is l&dcd out, and immediately 
** a d^ of thiever." What lingular inconsistency, ! packed in b8skets.->Jlfrr. Trolk^e'a Belgium, 
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Tnu BLUSstNO of Books.*— M any who have not in the actions of the illustrions dead, and exchange 
the advantage of wealth or high standing in sninety, with pleasure the dull monotony of our own existence 
are apt to repine at their situation — to regret that they for the glorious Bchirvcmputs and enthusiasm of theirs, 
aro debarred from much refined and intellectual inter- Under the pen of the historian, the events of time 
course i but this deprivation is in a *grcat measure midorgo a refining and condensing process : he retains 

ideal; there Is an intercourse far more intelligent than oil that is .worth preserving, the kernel without the 

that of Mpdiaing society whatever — ^the great common- husks or shell. We thus engage in war without the 
wealth of 'letteri~whioh knows no distinction of per- peril of a wound, and accompany the vu)agcr without 
sons, adnilts of no adventitious superiority, where encountering the dangers of the seas.-— Pr^essor CaU 
every thing is rated at its real value, and reduced to vert, * 

its* legitimate standard. Whatever may have beeb the Old Agk.— 'O ld ago is often querulous. It is one 
rank of authors, the wealth or consequence attaching of its defects to be so: but let not this occasional 
to their living persons, they exact no further homage; weakness deceiveyou. Youmaybeassuredthatnaturally 
they are entertained without expense, dismissed with- it has gratifications of its own, which fiilly balance 
out ceremony; they are at once our preceptors, mas- those of earlier days, and which, if cultivated, would 

ters, servants; they come or go at our bidding ; they carry on the stream of happiness to its grave. If life 

speak omare dumb at our pleasure. We open the has been rightly employed, it will also have the visioned 
book, its eloquence streams upon us; wc close the recollection of its preceding comforts to enhance the 
leaves, it is instantly sealed ha silence. We have the pleasures which it is actually enjoying. My own rx- 
best thoughts of the best men in the best possible perience in the sixty-seventh year of my age is, that 
form : we benefit by a close communion with great notwithstanding certain ailments and infirmities, and 
and shining characters, without being annoyed by those the privations &ey occasion, It is just as happy as all 
foibles and eccentricities which appear to be more par- the preceding seasons were, though in a different way, 
ticnlorly inherent in genius. Had we lived in the same — so happy as to cause no regret that they have 
time, and posaessed &e intimacy of Dr. Johnson, we passed, and no desire to exchange what is for what 
should have been shocked to findvthat, with all hia in- has been. If youth has hopes, and prospects, and 
telligence aifii strength of mind, he was contracted in wishes that enchant it, age has no inferiority even in 
principle, insolent and overbearing in argument. We this respect. — TVmer. 

' should have kjnshed for the tarnished hononr of our Moubniwo for Fbixnds.— Grief at thc^loss of 
'common nature, to think that so great a mind oi friends is natural. To say, therefore, that tears for 

Addison's conld lyive been meanly jealous of contem- the deceased ore unseasonable, because they are uu- 

porary worth. And, as we all know, poor Goldsmith, profitable, is to speak without regard to the state and 

amidst innumerabla follies and foibles, was so great a condition of human nature. A pious tear is a sign of 

that he considered the applause be- humanity and generosity; but still, exceeding care 
stowed ujASte a rope-dancer unjustly diverted from must be taken that men do not run into excesses in 
himself; and, in%i6 presence of Dr. Johnson, and this kind. To ynetw may be laudable : to be loud and 
several others, actually broke lus shins in a clumsy quernilousis childish ; and to carry matters so far aa to 
attempt to prove he could surpass him. In bo(As refuse comfort is inexcusable. It is impious towards 
are treasured up the matured frnits -of the greatest and God, without whose permission nothing happens hi the 
most cultivated minds; they contain the pure and eon- world: it expresses too great a disregard to other 
densed intdligenee of the human mind, without any- men, as though no one remained worthy of esteem^ or 
proportionate alloy of its pMsions and weaknesses, love; and it is highly prqudicial to onrselves, as' it 
Thus the noUest conceptions of onr nature are pre- impairs our health, weakens our minds, unfits us for 
served in tlie odours d language, as formerly the our several offices, and sometimes ends in death itself, 
bodies of the great and noble vyeire embalmed in per- — Chngheare, , 
fumes. In readhig hiatory, for insUpoe,' we participate 
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THE STUDY OP THE PHYSICAL HISTORY OF MANKIND. 


T» the student who reposes hii^ belief !n the 
truth that 

The^roper study of ipsqkiod is uun,* ** '* ^ 

the. subject ‘Of his Inquiries naturally resolves 
itself into two portions. Tij^e history of*hiankind 
can be contemplated only under two separate 
views — the moral the physical. The one 
embodies the capacities^ d'ad powers of a super- 
natural agency over man. the other lays down 
the principles of his physical development and 
conformation. Of the fqpmer it may be observed, 
that the Held of inquiry which it presents to the 
inind is, in its very nature, vast and boundless, 
'llio contemplations which the mo{^l government 
of the Eternal Mind over man exhibits, ore such 
as to call into active energy (he loftiest and 
noblest capacities of man’s nature and intellect. 
The imagination must take “ the wings of the 
morning,” and travel into “ the uttermost parts,” 
where thought may scarcely abide, and where 
man’s mental energy soon sinks bowed down and 
exhausted. The result of such siioculative in- 
quiries is seldom satisfactory ; the grasp of mind 
becomes loosened, «nd where mortality approaches 
to the confines of spiritual intelligences, the 
eagle-wing becomes wavering in its career, and 
the cheering sunbeam tliat led upward the adven- 
turous flight, soon blinds the mental eye by the 
dazzling brilliancy of its lightnings. In the 
arrangement of the subjects which go to the 
development of the inquiry into the physical 
history and condition of man, there are no start- 
ling points or periods to encounter ; the regions 
of cdni philosophic investigation lie open to the 
view of the inquirer; and he reaps the greatest 
profit and advantage whose powers of research 
and observation enable him to penetrate the 
deepest into those reccssestir abstfuse philosophic 
investigation which are involved in the inquiry. 

The liistory of our species, from the earliest 
annals of creation down to the present time, pre- 
sents a very wide fleld for inquiry and research ; 
yet, in our own country, the subject has scarce 
occupied the minds of any other than the two 
liindred spirits of Lawrence and Pritchard.* The 
“ Lectures on the Natural History of Man ” by 
the former, obtained a wide and undeserved 
popularity, and has, in consequence, gone through 
several editions; whilst Dr. Pritchard’s wflrk- 
though more extensive in its range of facts and 
reasoqlngs, and generally superior to it in every 
respect — is known to very few readers out of the 
pale of the author’s profession. 

From the abundant inquiries and extensive 
research which Dr. Pritchard has made into this 

* “ Leetoros upra Man. By W. Lawrence, F. R. 8.” 

** ReManhes into the Phyaical History of Mankind. By 
J.C.lMtehaid, M.D." 

[No? 40. OcTosaa 4, 1637.— 2<f.] Vol. x. 


hi# favourite studyi he* has laid dowm hie argu- 
ment over a Very wide an^ extennve field of 
investigation. Amoftgst some of these may be 
' enumerated natural history and general philoso- 
phy, physiological research, the nature of moral 
and intellectual diversities, (be characteristics of 
mental and social dispbsitioq, and the more ab- 
struse and difiicult inquiries relating to the origin, 
formimon, and splhad of languages. These are 
the points which he brings tea bear upon the 
solution of Ihe inquiry of “ whether all the races 
of men scattered over the surface of the earth, 
distinguished as they are from each other in 
structure of body, in features, and in colofir, and 
dlflcring in languages and in manners, are the 
offspring of a /single stock, or have descended 
respectively froin^several original fomilies.” And 
in order to solve this problem, he traces from the 
earliest recorded date, the history of the creation 
of thb vegetable and animal worlds ; he traces 
up 

” The l^ofy flower and ihe golden fruit,” 

from their origin and beauty in thft.4^^ortal 
bowers of. the earthly paradise, and revi^s the 
entire scheme of their dispersion, by the ope- 
ration of natural or artificial causes over the 
wide regions of the habitable world.’ In the 
same manner he discourses of the first develop- 
ment and eventual dispersion of the lower orders 
of insects, birds, marine animals, mammifere, rep- 
tiles, and the higher classes of quadrupeds. He 
next speaks of man in his highest antT noblest 
state of physical conformation, giving records of 
him as he is found in every habitable region of 
the earth; — of the various external diversities 
which he asdbmes in colour and complexion, in 
form and structure, both of skull and skeleton; 
and these are analogically compared with those 
external physical laricties which are found to 
exist in the higher classes of anindils. The 
reasoning which the author has employed in , 
embodying the apparently c&ntradicf$ry evidence • 
which he has thus accumulate^ forms a most 
valuable recapitulation of the preceding argu- 
ment laid down. 

Thus far in the inquiry does the" fil^^oluHl^'^ 
of Dr. Pritchard’s work extend ^i^is ensuing one 
will terminate it. When that is published we 
shall lay^ a full and, we trust, a meri^rious ana- 
lytical review of its contents before our readers. 

Of the work itself, it is periieOtly competent 
In /IS to state, that the author has collected 
together a large mass of materials, and has pre- 
sented us with all the information that has been 
derived on this subject during the last fifty 
years, from the enterprising voyages of those tra- 
vellers who have penetrated into the wild and 
desert regions of Asia, Africa, and America, in 
2 8 
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search of knowledge, physical, political,, |U)d 
geograpkical. On this he has faised the brat 
foundation for the physical hii|tory of inan that 
exists in this country. He has given to its com- 
position a long period of unifitfrrupted labour 


and investigation, and has rendered It fully wor- 
thy of that high rank whidi, H wUl always main- 
tain amongst works devoted to the noble pur- 
poses^of literature, scienoe, and learning. 

Ephon. 


SATIRE. 


Tub projects of.refonh which' have flattered 
the hopes of successive generations as effectnal 
remedies for human depravity, if summ^ed at 
once before the*mind, would be a whimsical but 
melancholy exhibition. On one srfe we should 
behold an immense array of lawgivers, turnkeys, 
and hangmen— the army of public justice, whose 
trophies are, unfortunately, the record of l^er 
defeats. We should see the whole myriad fear- 
lessly encountered by a single philosopher, who 
rails at prisons and halters,* proclaiming the 
omnipotence of truth, and the perfectibility of 
mankind. Another swarm of philanthropists have 
discovered that the calamities of the people ori- 
ginate in defects of the government ; they have 
tracedall the varieties of evil in society to one cor- 
rupt man, and have expected, by deposing this one 
and e^alfenNiing five or five hundred corrupt men, 
to restore the golden age. A crowd of elegant 
persons expatiate on the efficacy of civilisation 
as a purifier of the morals, and detail the virtues 
of refinement from the conversation of a Parisian 
coterie^ or the columns of the “ Morning Post.* 
A romantic lover of solitude and paradox re- 
claims them to pure and unsophisticated nature, 
and entrees the precepts of his eloquence by an 
exhibition of carousing cannibals. A venerable 
host of theologians, some in the dross of an 
Elensinian hierophant, and some 'in the humbler 
habiliments of a .Presbyterian, academic, or an 
Oxonian master of arts, harangue on the attrac- 
tions of virtue and the prospects of a future 
state ; they are of the efficacy of their sys- 
tem, for ijgiankind, during thi^last score or two of 
centuries, having been tolerably versed in its 
principles, l^ave Uve^ very ^od lives, and made 
very good enda. A very scientific inquirer, how- 
ever, among the denunciators 

of final "SMbution, announcing the dethrone- 
jg^ent of^^ from the consciences of men, and 
assuri^g^s audience that the "worst they have 
to expect is V philosophical purgatory; that 
every woe they at any time may suffer is for 
theit gO(»< ; that they only tequire ‘ different 
degrees of discipline, and sbdll all be happy at 
last. One of the most approved nostrums is 
education: when the poor are taught to read 
and write they are sure to be virtuous, because 
it is well known tliat instructed draymen are 
much more sober and honest than illiterate sfaep- 
bord^. A classical education, however, is srill 
ffistter; it is especially extolled by a reeling 


pedagogue; who chants, "Ingemtaa (ft'rii'eMie,* 
displaying the immorta^JBmby in one hand, and 
pointing with his rod m the other to a model of 
the temple of virtue, as a porch to the temple of 
fame ; he recites the fine sentiments of heathen 
writers, describes the mbrality of a college, and 
refers to the manners of the great. The sapient 
Edinburgh reviewers opine, that we may preach, 
or we may Icfc it alone. But if any thing will 
reform the vices of the fashionable world, it 
is Edgeworth’s " Moral Tales,” which are not 
adulterated with Christian sentiment. Another 
hawker of infallible elixirs explains the purifying 
influences of tlie arts; be praises Annlbal Ca- 
racci, and Raffaelle, and Fiammingo, and Kirk, 
and Morland. and he celebrates the morals of 
Italy. Another acquaints us that the stage is a 
school for virtue. His information is unques- 
tionable, for its scholars are practising in the 
lobby. It would be endless to trace the spirit 
of reform in all its shapes and influences ; at one 
time we find it in a pair of contemporary queens, 
one of whom improves her people with bayonets 
and dragoons; the other, with faggots and bi- 
shops. At another time it stimulates a primate 
to promote sports on the Sunday, for the purjiose 
of encouraging piety ; and at length it betrays a 
member of parliament into a panegyric on bull- 
baiting, os peculiarly suited po improve the indus- 
try and order, the humanity and patriotism of 
his countrymen. According to Molicre, it has 
even possessed fiddlers and dancing-masters, who 
ascribed the miseries of the world to an igno- 
rance of the principles of harmony, and the fre- 
quency of taking false steps. They certainly 
were not singular ; great benefit, we doubt not, 
is expected from the accomplishment of dancing, 
as it occupies so much of the probationary time 
of immortal beings ; and, in addition to the same 
argument in favour of music, we have repeatedly 
heard that the tunes of an organ are a specific 
for tlie cure of indevotiop ; and have also learned, 
froav the lips of an ingenious professor, that the 
reformation of mankind would be much promoted 
by a more general acquaintance with Hinders 
oratorios. * 

Such are the recognitions, principies, and 
labours of the reformer. He acknowledges the 
guilt of individuals afid the corruption of the age^ 
for this is only a ednsure upon his neighbour ; 
but evades the imputatiqn of depravity to the 
species, Ibr this would be a eeasure on himself. 
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He .perceives the necessity of a change ; yet tid' 
not admit that it must be radical. He is wilUn, 
that our nature sh&uld be reformed ; but not tha 
it should be regenerated. He will try every pa 
lial fbmedy and paHiatire, be will submit tb an^ 
process or agent— except it be Divine j and the 
chronicle of •time is the catalogue of. his disap- 
pointments. 0 ' • 

Another class there is which belong to tha- 
faculty in the college of Laputa which expects 
wonders of reformatton in this wicked world, 
from an exposure of .{he world’s wickedness^ 
and expresses its opinion, \)n comparing project' 
of reform, in tiie fbllowing well known and inoa 
absurd couplet 

“Satire well writ has most successful proved, 

And cures because the remedy is loved.** 

Tl]u.s, the porsniis in question* consider the 
object of Juvenal to be a very noble one, namely 
that of exposing vice in its true colours and 
natural deformity ; the aim ot Juvenal in writing 
so grossly, was to lay open the native unsightli- 
ness of vice, to remove that fascinating cloak 
wbicli hides its horrors, and thereby to render it 
an object too disgusting to be publicly esptyjsed, 
and a guest too dangerous to be privately ad- 
mitted into our bosoms. 

These notions And such ready currency in the 
world, that we hope to be pardoned for assaying 
, them. 

Considering satire most favourably, not as the 
effusion of personal animosity, but as an attempt 
to expose vice and folly to indignation and con- 
tempt, we are of opinion that it is rarely inno- 
ccMit. «The exercise of ridicule implies in the 
satirist, and excites in the reader, a contemptu- 
ous feeling, compo.scd of pride and mirth ; that 
of invective implies and excites an indignant 
feeling, composed of pride and malice ; and how- 
ever faint and harmless these feelings may appedr 
in single instances, and on just occasions, the 
character Which they induce on the mind by fre- 
quent recurrence is neittier dubious nor amiable. 
The mob, which has been assisting with stones 
and mud at an exhibition on the pillory, returns, 
perhaps, with strong feelings of contempt or in- 
dignation against some particular crime ; but we 
cannot applaud such an attack, even on vice, 
nor recommend such an employment as a salu-j 
tary discipline for the heart. 

If the innocence of satire be doubtful, we are 
still more inclined to question its efficacy. ^We 
will not affirm that it has been wholly useless in 
combating the follies and delusionf of mankind. 

It may*have abated some nuisances in literature, 
and reformed some offences against taste ; it 
may have rectified some little absurdities in dress 
or manner, and assisted in demolishing the reve- 
rence for monks, the spirib of knight-errantry, 
and the. devotion to a corrupt and despotic 
priestboed. These absurdities were easy to 


overcome j to eiqpose, wa^ to defeat them ( they 
had no hold on the passions and appetites; tliey 
maintained their power, iivfuiiously ^o the public 
interest, under a*teii^orary cover of ignorance, 
ai^ were vanquished 6y a glean of light ; they 
were not the canker at the heart of a flower, but 
the caterpillar on itseleaf. ^The follies of men 
are, however, so volatile and &ntastic, they are 
so ready to vanish spontaneously, and re-appear 
in new shapes, that the touch of satire is scarcely 
needed to antibipate their destiny; it is unable 
to extinguish' their essential being, and can only 
pretend to hasteh that metamorphosis which 
might otherwise have waited a little for the lapse ' 
of time. 19Ut the vices derive their influence, 
not from novelty or accident, but from the most 
powerful and permanent propensities of human 
nature ; they maintain it, not by favour of igno- 
ralice, but against convictions of interc.it and 
sentiments of obligation. The vice which has 
resisted them all as invulnerable to the wrath or 
the ridicule of the satirist ; he cannot make it 
appear more odious than it is known to be, by 
any phetical association of circumstances or ag- 
gravation of phrase ; nor propose any motives to 
virtue which conscience or policy has not often 
suggested in vain. 

Should it, however, be admitted the 
vicious are not accustomed to^ surrend^ their 
favourite gratifications at the summons of a spe- 
culative satirist, yet personal satire may still be 
supposed to have its use, to deter the delinquent 
from repeating, or the tempted from cotnmitting, 
a crime, by tlie prospect of exposure and public 
scorn. To condemn the vicious may be eflec- 
tual, where it is useless to condemn vic& The 
xperiment has been tried ; the eaily comic 
writers of Athens, as long as they wore endured, 

“St (juvt erat dt^rms daierdn, quod malm^ aul/ur^ 

Quod font, mU suMtius, aiU altoqui 

Famofiu, muHa cum hbertaie uoiaUtitt.** 

We do not hear tliat the ridicule of Aristo- 
phanes reformed or Jianished dhy culprit, or cor- 
rected tlie licentiousness of the Atlieflian man- 
ners ; but we do remember that a venerable and 
innocent sage was the victim *of this Mibpeful cen- 
surate. The satire of the mldiye con^y has 
been refived in our own times. flo not 
tear tliat Samuel Foote could claim ' the credit 
jf reducing the number of ** Mother bifr- 

we doubt not that, in blackentQ^ the cnanu:ter 
}f Whitfield, he stimulated the spirit of bigotry 
ind persecution which raged against hioji amongst 
mlgar minds, and confirmed multUudes in flieir 
Jerision of religious truth, their habits of vice, 
and.toeir heedlessness of eternity. We must 
further observe, thgt few vices caa.be imputed 
10 an individual which would not subject him to 
runishmeot or iqjury; and that no orderly go 
remment con admit the publication of charges 
dthout proof, or tederate the continual breaches 
2 B 2 
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of the peace which must result from employing 
the press as a vehicle of personal (accusation and | 
scurrility. Some crimes, however, escape the' 
▼eogeance of public justice by^favour of an im- 
perfect and partial system’of law. Yet even hare 
it is needless for the satirist to interfere, with 
any other design, aUeast, %han to recommend a 
revision of* the jurisprudence. Few crimes will 
come to his knowledge which are not sufficiently 
public without his intervention. And the seducer, 
the adulterer, the nyser, the duellist, who appre- 
hends no censure from his immediate connexions, 
or if he did would despise if, must be ridicu- 
lously weak, should he concern himself fur the 
good opinion of the satirist, the nafton, or pos- 
terity. If any efficacy could be ascribed to 
satire when directed against crimes, we might 


anticippte its success when directed against na- 
l^tional crimes— against crimes which the nation 
has power to suppress, and' its members in 
general liave no interest to maintain ; against 
the hfdeous traffic *in. blood, *for instance, ^hich 
has yielded'at length to far other influence than 
that of humane satirists, double-tongued adversa- 
ries, Of national repentance. •In fine, one ques- 
tion may perhaps be equivalent to fifty argu- 
ments : what profligate has it ever reclaimed to 
virtue? and what crime has it ever bahished 
^m society ? If one in^iance could be produced, 
we must again inquii^before we acknowledge 
its efficacy as an instrument *of reform, has it 
altered the character, or only changed the vice ? 
has it purged a constitutional taint, or only obli- 
terated a particular symptom ? — Parhm. 


8. THE SIGNS QF THE ZODIAC.— No. I. 

TAUaUS, TUB BULL. 


Tub subject of the ancient zodiac has been 
frequently discussed, but too often with a spirit 
far from conducive to the establisilment of truth, 
and no^iaiafrequently with a view to unsettle 
chroii^gy, or ^ impugn Scripture. U is my 
intention to enter the same arena of discussion, 
with less glittering arms, but under a more con- 
secrated banner ; to maintain the thesis of ** Pagan 
evidence to the truth of Holy writ;” to throw 
down the gauntlet in the teeth of infidelity, and 
begin the contest with the chivalric war-cry of 
— “ God defend tlie right.” 

Of tlTe evidence to which I allude, the zodiac 
appears to me one of the most important. Of the 
symbols which compose it, Taurus, or the Bull, 
is the most conspicuous ; inasmuch as it is sup- 
posed to have once been the leadfng constella- 
tion ; but chiefly, inasmuch as the superstitions 
connected with it have deeply coloured the 
whole stream of ancient roythalogy. With Taurus, 
therefore,*! propose to begin my investigation. 

Most «f the conquests of animals ascribed to 
heroes belong to Hercules, under other names, 
as Jason, Thqpeus, Gadmus, Perseus. They 
originate, ippst probably, in Egyptian illifttratlons 
of the zodiac ; or mystical paintings of the sun 
*|i^iqgil(rough the signs, which were misunder- 
stood, or mismtorpreted by the Greeks. 

In Grecian fable, Hercules was represented as 
conqueriny; the Elean hull. In Persia, he was 
pictured as Mythra Victrix, grasping a bull with 
one hand, ‘and in the other, holding a sacrifimal 
knife. Jason the Argonaut, who ISled tbejbull 
with brazen hoofs, and thereby obtained the 
golden fleece ; Cadmus, whom a bull conducted 
to the site of Thebbs ; and Theseus, who slew the 
Minotaur, (the Grecian Apis,) are only modifica- 
tions of the same story, wliich describes the 


Grecian Hercules as triumphing over the Elean 
bull.. 

The mysteries of Apis, as this sign was called 
in Egypt, were the oldest in the wprld, and 
entered into the religious dogma of most, if not 
all, of the primeval nations. The ancient Per- 
sians pictured the first man with a bull’s head. 
The Hindoos anciently, and still venerate the 
same character. One of the Hindoo avatars 
pictures the bull-man perishing in the flood. A 
bull-headed human form is frequent among Java- 
nese nionuincnts, and agrees precisely with.simi- 
lar figures on those of Egypt. The monuments 
preserved by Hyde, leave nothing uncorroborated 
on the same subject, as far as regards the My- 
thratic rites. The god Osiris was sometimes 
pourtrayed with a bull’s head, sometimes with 
bull’s horns. Among the Syrians, Astarte was a 
human figure with a bull’s head; fdV she was 
male and female. So, among the Phenicians, 
their chief god, Moloch, bore the head of an ox 
annexed to the figure of a man. The Greek 
Osiris, namely Bacchus Bugenes, or Tauriformis, 
was represented, as the name imports, by the 
same form. So was the Cretan Minotaur. The 
golden fleece and golden apples of the HesperidL. 
were equally guarded by bulls. An apple formed 
into the shape of a bull was sacred to Hercules. 
A Ipill’s head hung upon a tree was a symbol 
appertaining, as appears from Hyde, to Mythra 
Victrix. The head of Bacchus Tauriformis was 
hung upon trees, as Spence instances, ift order 
to produce fructification. Even the druids ’de- 
voted milk-white steeds to the sacred misletoe. 
The same traditional vqperation exhibits itself 
repeatedly among Jewish antiquities. The Jews 
had scarcely left Egypt, when they recurred to 
the worship of the calf, Apis; and, as it was their 
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first offence, so it adhered to them titf thei 
punishment and dispersion. " Thy calf, O Sa> 
maria!” says the denouncing prophet, ‘‘has casi 
^hce ^ff.” The chimerical bulls of the Hebrews, 
or cherubim, (as they named them from tlie* root, 
to '“plough,”) are evidently of Egyptian origin 
The twelve Ibvrlls of Solomon’s brazen sea, ar< 
ranged in threts towards each cardinal point, 
have a precise Egyptian counterpart in th/i twelve 
bulls arranged also in thrtes round the apex of 
the ifeliopolitan obelisk ; and, like the former, 
quadrate with thg cardin?! points. The behemoth 
and leviathan of the rabmns are the Apis, or 
Osiris, and tlie ri'ver-dragon, or the Typhon of 
the Egyptians. Joseph was symbolised by an 
ox, as well as the halfttribes of Manasseh and 
Ephraim i and it was to him, under this symbol 
of Rehemotli, that the blessing of the “ ancient 
mountains ” was promised to the “ thousand hills 
of Esdras, and the “ Elysios Collos ” of Hesiod. 
'I'o the last, according to Esdras, was assigned 
the ocean, and thence the Scandinavian sca^^snake. 
The leviathan and river-dragon, were both to re- 
ceive their final wound. According to the rab- 
bins, behemoth, or the ox, is, at the consumma- 
tion, to be divided among the elect. By this 
was evidently implied, the partition of Paradise, 
or of the whole earth in a state of paradise, 
as by the wine of Adam to be then produced, 
was meant original prosperity; for grapes and 
prosperity arc synonymous in Hebrew. Tliis rab- 
binical fable is very singular, inasmuch as Osiris 
Apis appears to have been similarly separated 
into various divisions, during the mysteries, which 
divisions were subsequently rejoined, with one 
exception ; a type not to be mistaken of the ex- 
pected restoration of mankind, as one family, to 
pristine innocence. In the mysteries of the 
Orcciari Osiris, or Bacclius, the same remarkable 
feature was preserved, a bull being torn to pieces 
by the devotees. Among the.hieroglyphics,. the 
thigh of Apis is frequently seen. Belzoiii found 
one in the tomb of Psammis. 1 take it, as the 
ox was a symbol ofthe first race of men, perhaps 
of antediluvian man, that the .thigli was a symbol 
of the choicest part of the earth or iMttadise. 
Hence it was always set apart for the gods, and 
considered sacred. The thigh was the region 
sacred to oaths. It contained the sinew for- 
bidden to be eaten by the Jews ; and the incor- 
ruptible bone, or heez, which tlie rabbins suppose 
to be the germ of a restored future corporeal life. 
Paradise is called Meru by the Hindoos, wihich 
is the root of the Greek word for a thigh ; and 
the Bj;ahmins seat their tenth world of gardens 
in the thigh of Brahma. It is worthy here of 
remark, that pots of flowers, similar to what are 
called the gardens of Adonis, (see Coptic Manu- 
script in Denon,) were offered to the ox : neither 
will it be unimportant to Sdd, that apples and 
Apple-trees were connected with the mysteries of 
Apis, I 


What is human reason to infer from all this 
singular analogy of facts, and Jimages as singular? 
My inference is* short: That the wheJe U a 
hieroglyphical potiraiture, (of what Moses de- 
senbed in words,) namely, of the foil and expected 
r^toration of man, with some dark shadowing of 
the mbans through th« death of a second Adam, 
leader or teachef (ox in Hebrew). 

Th^rc is nothing in the least illogical in our 
supposition, that Ham, whose name Egypt bears 
to this day, and who lived wi^ the antediluvians, 
should iiave handed down the creed and traditions 
of the first men td his children, in the only lan- 
guage they possessed ; nor is it wonderful, from 
the metapliOTical nature of that language, that 
these traditions should become distorted, and 
vary from the true and simple statement of Moses, 
himself an Egyptian scribe. Neither the ^neral 
colicrency, nor peculiar variations, of these tradi- 
tions. ought therefore to excite the least surprise. 
But it is incumbent on me to proceed to a more 
elaborate proof of my hypothesis. My first posi- 
tion is, that Apis was a symbol of antediluvian 
man, Vhen connected with apples, his paradisaical 
slate was implied ; when connected with water, 
scyphi, crescepts, &c., his partial destruction by 
a deluge. 

It is scarcely necessary to argue i^s^all the 
pagan fables of apples are referable to tTO for- 
bidden fruit, those, for instance, of Atalanta, of 
Hercules, of Discord and the rival goddesses. 
Let the reader examine these fables, and judge 
for himself. 

It is calculated that the vernal equinox, at the 
creation, was in the first degree of Taurus. IVo 
thousand years after, Aries, by the precession of 
the equinoxes, occupied its place, and Aries is, 
accordingly, the first sign on the most ancient of 
tiic zodiacs. Taurus was, therefore, on apt and 
egitimate sjjnbol of antediluvian man, and we 
may presume that the mysteries of Apis related 
to that slate. 

The mythological account of the fall differs 
little from that of Moses. According to Plato 
lud his disciples, man fell when he uescendbd 
Trom his intellectual to a sensual statq, and mulli- 
Dlied himself; this was apparently Jtilton’s idea. • 
it was the version of a large ponton of the early 
Christians, and thence the celibacy of the monas- 
tic orders. Moses, therefore, may have employed^ 
a delicate metaphor to express what FwjtggpHTO-'' ' 
iophically inferred, and the douvile interpretation 
of fruit and fruition at this day, warrants the in- 
ference. The Mohammedans say, that inqpnti- 
lency was the cause of the fall. 

Another pagan fable bears a remarkable coin- 
adftnee to the narrative of Moses. The pagan 
5ve, Persephonch, (which name signifies “ lost 
ruit,”) is condemned to Hades, or death, for eat- 
ing a portion of the forbidden pomegranate. 
Numerous 'pictorial and symbolic^ representa- 
tions of the same event, may be referred to. 1 
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apprehend that, according to the -laws of hiero- 
glyphical enriting, the narrative df Moses could 
not hafe been more closely adhered lo. I will 
endeavour to refer to these pictorial descriptions 
in the order of the Afosaic accounts • 

Montfauoon exhibits several instances of tile 
bull-man, or first parent, clowned with apples. 

Osiris was represented as enclosed in the 
thigh of Apis, an enrblero of paradise. i 

Protogonus and Eon, the first njan and woman, 
were described as *eailing through space in an 
egg-shaped vehicle. Ihere are similar represent- 
ations among the hieroglyphics. 

On one of thd* Egyptian planisphe|ea, exhibited 
by Kircher, instead of Astrea, who represented 
the paradisaical state, there appears a fruit-tree, 
with tjvo dogs in the branches, looking difiTerent 
ways. Now, two cynocephali were symbols />f 
light and darkness, of good and evil. 

On a Mythraic sculpture preserved by Hyde, 
there are two fruit-tredb. T^e first has a scor- 
pion winding round it. and near it a ladder, which 
was the mystic symbol of descent or fall. Scorpio, 
on some Egyptian zodiacs, is' a serpent ; in others 
Typhon, depictured as the devil now is, with a 
serpent’s tail and breathing fiamea 

In Montfaucon there are many representations 
of the/9bS{ferian tree, with a serpent twined round 
it, and a male and female on the opposite sides.' 

So much for illustration of the Mosaic theory 
of the &11. The Hesperian gardens, in fact, were 
the pagan paradise ; the golden apples, the fruit 
of the tree of life ; and the dragon, or seraph, the 
angel who guarded the way of it. Sometimes, 
indeed, a chimera, resembling the Jewish cheru- 
bim, was substituted for the seraph or fiery ser- 
pent. At others, the golden apples were con- 
verted into a golden fieece, and the bulls (the 
cherubim of the Hebrews) with fiery breath, were 
the guar^ns. Griffins (a mixed emonster, also 
resembling the cherub) are, in a different hiero- 
glyphical version of the same story, guarding the 
*' treasures of the everlasting hills,” promised to 
Jqsepb. 'Xhroughout it is the same Mosaic story, 
only differently coloured by the picturing vehicle. 

It can sesreely be doubted that Jacob, in his 
blessing on the twelve tribes; alluded to the 
figures of somd Chaldean or Egyptian zodiac. 
Without we admit this, we roust infer that the 
gtj^triarch ^ttered complete nonsense. If, as is 
not dM^lhed, t|||e twelve tribes were signalised by 
the twelve signs of the zodiac on their standards, 
they must have adopted them from tiie circum- 
stances of Jacob’s prophecy. In blessing the 
twelve tribes, which were to fill the world, it is 
not onl^ not wonderful that the old patriarch 
should refer to the twelve signs, but they cl&rly 
famished the most obvious illustration, and the 
most lasting memorial. Common sense, tbere- 
Ibre^ is in favour of an argument which has been 
exqlusively referred to Sir William Drummond, 
bui which belongs to Ejicher, The scriptural 


allusions to Taurus, are .the following: "His 
glory (Joseph’s) is like the firstlings of the 
buUoeht'* see blessing of Moses. "Ephridm is 
as a \eifBri** Hoaea. " And unto Enoch Q)ehen 
moth, or the ox) thou hast given one part to 
dwell wherein are a' thousand hills;” Madras. 
Jacob's blessing on -Joseph (according to the 
reading of Hebraists) is as fdllows : " Joseph is 
a fruitful bull, by a well, whose children run over 
the neck. The archers have sorely grievd.d him, 
and shot at, and iiated him : but bis bow abode in 
strength, and the arnM-of his hands were made 
trong by the hands of the Mighty One of Jacob ; 
from thence is the Sliepherd the Stone of Israel.” 
Now, 1 maintain, that all this is nothing but a 
correct translation of tfie antediluvian prophecy, 
pictorially represented in the figures which ac- 
company Taurus, as extant on the plapisphere 
and zodiac of* Dendcreh. Let us arrange them 
in the order in which they presented themselves 
to the eyes of Jacob, the inspired interpreter of 
an imagery not improbably invented by his great 
antediluvian ancestor Seth, the Thoth of Egpyt. 
A bull, and near it an eye in a circle, (ain means 
an eye .or well ;) a representation of tiie seven 
Atlantids, or Hesperids, on the neck of Taurus ; 
another representation of a bull recumbent, and 
shot at by an archer ; two more characters ex- 
pressive of the same violence ; a bull beheaded ; 
a chimerical figure of the hea4 and thigh of Tau- 
rus held chained by Typhon, while another per- 
sonage transfixes it with an arrow. To this tiie 
allusion of the Brethren, or Gemini, the next 
sign, also applies. " Cursed be their wrath, for 
it was rruel, for in their anger they slew a man, 
and in their self-will they houghed an ox.” In 
fact, " violence” characterises the whole of these 
two starry habitations. Next, we have the Bow- 
man rising from the decapitated Taurus, and de- 
stroying the power of evil as Scorpio. The strange 
meta]>hor, the “arms of the hands,” is doubt- 
less taken from the front limbs of the chimera, 
representing Sagittarius having human hands. 
Next to Taurus is the Shepherd, with his pas- 
toral staff, the Shiloh elsewhere noticed, and 
directiy^ beneath Agathodaemon, or a square 
stone. 

Symbolic mementos of man’s predicted restora- 
tion, and the means to be employed for effecting 
it, are equally comrocm as those which record his 
fall. But as these will more naturally occur 
during the consideration' of other portions of the 
zodfoc, 1 shall confine myself, at present, to such 
only as relate to Taurus. 

Apia was drowned at particular periods, as a 
symbol of the flpod ; as a symbol of the antici- 
pated hope of the ancient world, he was buried in 
a sarcophagus, and on the fourth day^a new Apis 
was led forth to the^people, as a pledge of the 
resurrection. - 

It was by a violent death of the chief god 
(such was the dogma of the earliest priests) that 
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man was to be xestored. A bull was .tom to 
pieces at the Bacchanalian orgies. Apis was cut 
in pieces, as was Oriris, whom he represented, 
before he was deposited in his three days'^sepul* 
chre! The thigh was set apart as something 
mystical and sacred. A vast number of evidences 
of this are tb be found in the sculptures ^f Bel* 
zoni’s tomb. As *for the head, the curse of evil 
was laid upon' it in Egypt, as it is now Jin India. 
On tl^e zodiac of Esneh the head and thigh of 
Apis are on the point of befhg pierced by a figure 
with an arrow. At Dendereh, a bull is representod 
shot at by an archer. In ^e centre of the plani- 
sphere of the latter place is the thigh of Apis, 
and Typhon standing beside it with a sacrificial 
knife.* The archer af Dendereh is a Centaur, 
and thencey perhaps, the name, which means to 
pierce a bull. It is, indeed, a remarkable fact 
hat the original Sagittarius is \ winged and 
crowned figure, having a bow, and with the face 
of a man and lion, (precisely the conquering 
Messiah of the apocalypse.) This was the golden 
haired Chrysaor of the mythologists, and th< 
golden-winged divine love of Aristophanes. TIk 
half human figure is represented as rising front 
tile decapitated body of Apis, and, beyond t 
doubt, was a symbol of the resurrection of Horus 


the second person of the Egyptian trinity, who is 
called by ancient writers the mediator, who gene- 
rally grasps a fac simile of the Christian cross, and 
who is fepresented spmetimoo nursed upon the 
lap of Virgo, and at another^pierciu^ Typhon, or 
the great dragon, with his finally extirpating 
arrows. It is not, therefore, unlikely that, as the 
terminating of the mysteries, Horus, or Chrysaor, 
was i^cprcsented rising in glory from the sarco- 
phagus, in which the severed fragments pf Apis 
had been deposited, * , 

I 

^ Aaoa a tremaloas flask 
Detects a sable interposingf voij, 

Tl’hicb seven that monotoneus grini reCm'l 
And broidered images of gods arc seen 
Fluttonng across it, as the light augments 
In ever-vorylBg lines, and fleeting hues, 

It parts, It rolls away. The illumined floed 
'Which follows, palsies each inebriate sense. 

Before a tabernacle strewed with gems 
A srulptufed coffer lay. Twice rose the cry. 

Of Elen, Elalu! and at the lost, 

The alaliastor lid was rolled aside. 

Then, from the depths of its mysterious womb 
A vision rose amidst the curling smoke. 

Of wliito-wreathed incense and odorous myrrh; 

A regal visage, diadem'd with nys, 

And shining like the sun,f engendering day 
ftt the dhrk bosom of rock-canopied night. 


CANOVA AND THE YOUNG EOLDIER. 


Theuc was in Rome a young soldier of th< 
pope’s guard, about twenty years of age, wh< 
entertained an ardent passion for painting and 
drawing. Tlie walls of the Monte Cavailo and 
the Vatican were covered with figures and groups 
drawn in chalk. These sketclies displayed ex- 
traordinary talent, and the costumes were sin- 
gularly correct. 

One day Canova happened to pass by while 
the young soldier was occupied in sketching on 
one of the walls. Struck with surprise and ad- 
miration, the Roman Phidias stopped and ques- 
tioned him. Canova was fond of encouraging 
and patronising talent wherever he discovered it. 
The soldier said he had so strong a ■ taste for 
drawing and painting, that he could not refrain, 
At his leisure moments, from amusing himself by 
chalking on the walls designs which, he modeslly 
observed, he knew to be very faulty. 

" How I should like to be taught ! ** he ex- 
claimed with transport ; ** but I am too poor to 
pay any one for giving me lessons.” \ 

“ Well,” said Canova, “ come to me, and I 
will (jpaeh you for nothing.../...! will even settle 
upon yon a pension of fifteen piastres per month, 

to enable you to quit your regiment.. I am 

Canova the sculptor.” 

The young man thou^t he had awakened 
from a dream. He stood in the presence of the 

* Amttig the Mythne iculptureB Is a head of Taurus, 

hung on a tree, with a quiver of arrows luspcnded beside it, 


great man, whose generosity overwhelmed him 
even more than his brilliant reputation. All he 
could do was to fall on his knees and return 
thanks, as an Italian thanks God or his patron 
saint. Next day the young enthusiaq^ was re- 
ceived among the pupils of Canova. But Canova 
had looked only at the brilliant side of the adven- 
ture. A month had not elapsed before the young 
soldier becqpie pale and thin. He sighed at the 
recollection of the time when he could wander 
alone by moonlight, and trace on the base of the 
obelisk Di Triuita di Monti the profile of some 
pretty Roman girlf He was then uq^ettered by 
academic rules, and his pencil was never checked 
by the words, *' Rub that oul^ it is bad^” He wished* 
to learn, but ennui became more powerful thanP 
all the arguments either of himself or ids master. 
One morning he entered Canova’s study, kissed 
his hand, and thanked him ferventlv for all the 
kindness he had sliown-him, but canme!;!-M^ed 
that he could not submit to *the restraint to 
which the other pupils were subjected. He said 
he was like a plant whose .stem wa» too j^ld to 
bend, on which the art of the cultivator could 
produce no improvement, and must .be left to its 
wild and natural growth. 

He returned to his regiment, and resumed his 
untaught sketches amidst the ruins of the eternal 
city.— il£mioirs qfthe Ducheae of Abrcmtea* 

t It is tapposed that Sal was the flnal exhibition 
of the myiterici. 
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-fWiI W4n'fta uinriat atnet 4m n artiok fok 
UiM ki « MeMt ' mAm ct.ih^Aimlm kCMdlvi 

Btjf' Hieae are hot the pnlf 4ech^n, vho 
commit the &ult on which we ere now AoimAd- 
verCing. There ere religionists, who fyll into 4ie 
same error, end owe no Ismail part or theil suo- 
cess in playing the oratoi;, to the fecundity of 
this theme, about which the most prosing ^fre- 
qoently quite animated and sphited. '^us it is 
our lot, in this age, to hear the times of Luther, 
and Calvin, hnd Meloncthon, laudedito heaven, 
as the period when the doctrines of the Bible 
were«i>est understood, and the system of Divine 
truth piost perfect and symmetrical. Similar 
praise is awarded to the age of Flavel, Howe, 
Baxter, and Doddridge, not to enumerate others 
of no less fame in the galaxy o{ British divines. 
Were we to take for granted all that we hear on 
this subject we might suppose, that,* contrary to 
all experience in other cases, the progress of 
time has produced an inversion of the order of 
things with regard to the knowledge fkf the word 
of God. For, in those other casbs, the more 
discussion there is, the betteris a subject under- 
stood. 4i^tWth is thereby evolved, and its scin- 
tillations struck out by the collision of mind with 
mind. But with reference to Divine truth, the 
order of nature is, forsooth, reversed ; and they 
who first opened their eyes to it, when it hursf 
forth, like the sun through a cloud, at the Reform- 
ation, received more of its rays, and measured 
its orb more accurately than all their succei^rs 
put together. But this cannot be true ; nor is it 
possible to believe in such an inverted order of 
things. Let us not be misunderstood. If they 
who first contemplated Divine truth, at the dawu 
of the Reformation, had many facilities, they had 
also many obstacles to its acquirition. For un- 
less they were more than men, they must have 
remained wedde'd to numerous prejudices, those 
** idols of the cave,* as Bacon quaintly ealls them, 
and attached to many absurd notions, that were 
produced andl fostered by the darkness of the 
preceding ages, during which they bad been 
educated. It was* not possible for them to throw 
off these incumbrances to their minds at once, 
■wdKjji vestJi ytmselves of such errbrs as they must 
have dfflmhed, provided 'they were not super- 
human. On entering upon their investigations, 
and constructing their theories and systems, many 
things tthey fbok for gfantod, not suspecting that 
any could doubt their truth, gome things they 
examined, but employed an abstruse, scholas^c 
mode of reasoning, which satisfied their own 
minds, but must foil to satisfy others, who have 
had proof of the uncertainty of such reasoning. 
Some things they rested upon os teats, which, it 
is plaiii,'they had not sufficiently studied to 


l^now^he meahiUg of; whUa bifoer things they 
left iifinotieed» haiause no mhid is comprahen- 
aive enough to embrace^ the points of a vast 
snfajeoit ' ^ «. 

That* the men who figured qjl the time we are 
speaking had a great deal of truth on their 
side, no Ane would be so reckless of his reputar 
tion for candour as toadany. «They dug verjrtieep, 
and brought up much gold and many precious 
gems. They fought against error, with uncom- 
monly well-furbished weapons, 'and smote with 
sinewy arms. They deserve highly from the 
world, as its greatest benefactors, nor can any 
meed be too honourable for them to receive. But 
since their time, much has been done to advance 
Divine truth, and promote a far better understand- 
ing of its doctrines, than even those great men 
possessed. The streams of religious knowledge 
have been deepened, the fields of investigation 
widened, and new paths struck out by modem 
inquiries into the regions of moral truth ; former 
errors have been exploded, and the means of 
rightly understanding the Bible multiplied, by 
the formation of a new science, — that of sarred 
interpretation, — ^founded upon a deeper acquaint- 
ance with the laws.ofJangiiagc, greater fumiliarity 
with oriental customs and manners, and a better 
knowledge of tlie history of the east. To sup- 
pose that these causes have not advanced Divine 
truth, would be at war with fact and common 
sense. To suppose that the present age is in- 
ferior in its theology, compared with past ages, 
would be to reverse the stream of knowledge, 
and make it broader at the fountain than it is at 
its mouth, narrowing its limits and becoming 
more shallow the further it flows. That many 
errors have crept into the divinity of this age, is 
not deqied. ■* No age deserves indiscriminate 
eulogy. But, allowing that some errors are 
mingled with what is true, we may challenge an 
honest comparison with our predecessors. Per- 
haps no fact more convincingly shows the supe- 
riority of the present over the past, with regard 
to religious knowledge, than that, formerly a 
fiercer sectarian and polemic warfare was waged, 
than could now possibly be fomented between 
two different persuasions of Christians. Such 
ferocity of attack and defence would now ^e 
universally frowned upon. There is too much 
religious enlightenment, for men any longer to 
mistalTe the raven for the dove. A century or 
two ago, what was more common than for Bap- 
tists, and Episcopalians, and Presbyteriailb, to 
eye each other with suspicion and jealousy ? And 
how often did these bitter looks end in quarrels 
and railings, and an odious war of sects, in which 
hostilities were carried on more in accordance 
with the nature of the lion than of the lamb ? Than 
this, nothing could more certunly indiqpte the 





ignonnoe, nanownm and bigotry, that exists 
among all partieSr But os « clearer perceptiOiL 
of truth was attained, and sounder viewa of 
thedogy prevailed, the ^anseduences w^, more 
liberality, a kindliet.fteluig,.inore fraternal Iffeo- 
tion, a disposition to regard chiefly essendals, 
hatred of discord, and the love of peace, puiv, 
chased at any price short* of sacrificing Ithth. 
Notwithstanding all this, however, how common 
it is for many religionists to Inquire, what is the 
cause nhat the former days were better than 
these ? , • 

But the fault which we 'tre now pointing out 
is not confined tb politicians and religionists. 
The aged are another class, who are prone to cry 
out against the present and extol the past. Per- 
Imps none are more disposed to believe that the 
times ore out of joint, than they. The period of 
their youth was one in which, forsooth, men 
were wiser citizens, and purer patriots, and better 
Christians. Mankind were thed less mean and 
selfish, more honest in their dealings, more punc- 
tual in their engagements ; the public morals were 
kept at a higher standard, and the fear of God 
more generally acknowledged; there was then 
more honour, and virtue, and principle in the 
world ; but now hardly any of these noble quali- 
ties of character are to be found. The idea is 
presented in many forms. But tlie wliolc of it is 
this, there is a general declension in those things 
that marked the good old tunes. IDven religion 
herself is not what she used ,to be, when, the 
venerable class here spoken of solicited her 
smiles and wooed her embrace. This is the 
strain which they too often indulge, especially to 
their young brethren, who sometimes ill suppress 
the contempt which they feel. Not aware of the 
deceitful influence of distance, in hiding deform- 
ities in any object, and mellowing the roughest 
features, they judge from deceptive views, and 
make no allowance for the deceit practisecLupon 
their understandings by the long space through 
which they look ; while, on the other hand, they 
are as little on their guard against the error to 
which they are exposed by contemplating an 
object too nearly. Let them know, however, 
that intellectual and moral objects require to be 
held at a certain pointt to be viewed correctly, 
just as material objects must be, in order to see 
them In their proper apd just proportions. Owing 
to these causes of misapprehension, the class of 
men, now alluded to, misjudge in their estimate 
of the comparative mdrita. of the past and^thc 


present; miifln^ng the virtues of the 

^ne, and the ^peei^^ the o^. And hence, 
riiey do not wisidir 4nqiiive»3irilat is the cause 
thi^ the former dfiys were belter than these ? 

‘Jx is proper to remark heif, that qur observa- 
tiens are not designed to rffotikq off com^trison 
of the past' with the* present. Ifhis would de- 
stroy history, and eat off all the advantages to' 
be derived from that useful branch of knowledjl^. 
But such inquiries respecting the past, as are 
found upon the historic pag^ are, in the tdghest 
degreejuseful and proper ; nof do they conflict, 
in the least, with what we are maintaining. From 
this study, political and all othCr kinds of wis- 
dom are gidkned. In this way, the experience 
of one age subserves the progress of another suc- 
ceeding one. From thence, the orator draws 
kindling motives to arouse a people froA their 
lethargy, and stir them up to noble daring and 
splendid achievement in the cause of liberty. 
Thus none of the*motives urged by Cicero pene- 
trated the souls of his audience, on a certain 
public occasion, so deeply, as an appeal tu the 
indigdation which their fathers would have felt, 
had they hegrd* that a Roman citizen had been 
|. scourged and pruciiicd by a foreign power. So, 
also, from appeals to the past, the ministers of our 
holy religion draw often the most putent-^ersuu- 
sives to Christian duty and engagedness. But it 
is evident, that if this sort of argument is to pro- 
duce effect, such views of the past must be 
chosen, as shall appear bright and illustrious. As 
a necessary consequence, the contrast, for the 
time being, must be favourable to the past, tend- 
ing to exalt OUT conceptions of antiquity, and 
inspire us yrith a noble emulation to imitgte them 
in the scenes described. 

What we condemn is, a querulous temper re- 
specting the times in wiiich we live ; a disposition 
to see nothiii^ creditable in the present, and no- 
thing reprehensible in the past; a proneness to 
enlarge the degeneracy of our own age, mognify 
existing evils, undervalue the blessings which we. 
enjoy, and depreciate the Divine goodness as it 
descends upon ourselves, our families, our church,' 
our country ; while we are ^eady to believe, that 
such dark and trying times were scarcely ever 
Buffered before, and that we are f eculiarly unfor- 
tunate in living at an era so troublous aud per- 
plexing. Such we charge with folly, in th^, 
inquiry, what is the cause that the mrrrrsjays 
were better than these ? 


AUTUMN. 

A. FEAOMENT. 

Thb Spring is past, the summer is come and I land. We love the delicious outpouring, of 
gone, and the autumn is again a dweller in the | beauty which is visible over the wide heavens 
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lldiiiao#4id<^ Ol* W Hfe dioopW b^‘ of iot|l|# 
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^d Boothidf decay of A3l these gtoflids as, ode 
ode, they &de, end droop, and .die, and leave 
the labiNcape covered whh the^cold, batt, and 
skeleton array of a .thtt^d |ed(^ivs dad 
forest trees, ^ Bu| the early days of aott^ti ^ 
prepatatory to all iheae gn^ Md tnl|^ty IHiaiigei 
In the nmverse of nainre. lie hea^, leadeh 
tinted elouds* hang low upon foe ; and In- 
stead of foe gladdening sunshine, the world iS 
lit by a dhn and aaddetnng clond-llght. Mom< 
ing l^aks with a ddUy and inist*clad splendour; 
the. dew ^es Its diamond spaiUe, and gleams 
with a wmte and pearly dimness ; foe leaves do 
not ware or flutter in the wind, they shiver, 
tremble, rustle, and foU* The^ wide atmosphere 
is fldgld and damp, and the world. sleeps hn a 
gidy and misty shroud, preparatory to the Jburial 
of all that made it glad, and bright, and happy. 
Yet we love the autumn, we love it^ the dear, 
delightful remembrances of youth Which it brings 
back to UB; we love it for all the associated 
tnemorfls Ihd recollections of departed friends 
who have passed away from amongst us at this 
season of the year. 

An evening in autumn is at best but a sad 
and gloomy scene. iThere are fewer sunsets, 
and they come like angels’ visitS—bright, brief, 
and beautiful ; radiant with splendour, but soon 
to decay { burning with brightness, but consumed 
by the very lightning and illumination of their 
transitory 'glory. Eve comes clad in grey and 
pilgrim weeds; her pathway is over darkness 
and decay,^ hastening on to death ; she weareth 
no purple robe around her, nor is tfhe crowned 
with the ‘immortal diadem of a star. We knew 
one in our early youth, she was pale, graceful, 
and beautiful, one who was^more fitted for the 
^shrines ofdieaven than the dwellings of the earth,' 
one whose .aspirations were for the bright stars 
and the golden firmaments of a Iqftier universe, 
flhe was a sad and gentle girl, and dwelt in a 
visioned world cl rich and glittering imaginations. 


SKETCH OF 

BY THE BEV. H. 

The name of Rangoon is so conspicuous in 
the annals of our mission, and occurs so often in 
the narrations of travellers on this coast, that 1 
naturally entered it with feelings of peculiar in^ 
terest. Association of ideas of course keeps 
some of that interest ; but so wretched a looking 
town, of its site, I hwva no where seen. The city 
toapfaad upon a iMot el a vast meadeWf toft 


ibe bkd nOmbeNNl alkiMh autumns; she bad, 
fo foal abaat pel bspp/ tMriod, seen many pass 
kwaf afound her; aba had planted and watered 
fleWdVl tomr foeif trhvei,dMid had toark^ the 
grim gfot seto aad foa l^ves decay; aiS she 
bulged to ha fid awk)^lil " foe epiritsT land * with 
• * 

ihoto was a ^et bofo hf that little house- 
hold Oil foe huUide when Mary died. The 
night was calm and starry, and foe young pioon’s 
last smile that night foil upon foe White eoverhd 
that was oVerher who was mtsooh to pass away 
from amongst them, md be at yeat. An old and 
venerable man knelt by the bedside of the dying 
girl; the only sound was from foe choking sob 
and the suppressed moan ; but these were hushed 
when that venerable man opened the holy Bible, 
and began reading that solemn passage — ** I am 
foe Rcsurrectioti and the Life.” Each one knelt 
in deepest silence, and the stillness of that loom 
was the stillness of death , for with the last echo 
of that venerable pastor's prajer, the lingering 
spint took flight from death unto life — ^lifo un- 
mortal beyond the grave. 

In a lew days the lost and the loved was 
buned. The same returning hour of early night 
that witnessed her death, witnessed her burial. 
The venerable church, the bunal-ground, and 
the dark grave surrounded bj solemn mourners, 
were below , the unclouded sky, the stars, and 
the full-orbed moon, were above , the corpse was 
in the earth, the spirit was in heaven. 

Weep not, wttp not, sho le ilriul , 

Cold ind diiiuihsit now slu litth, 

Wliett the d4iiip, dull tiny is epiewl. 

And the dcolhwvim eigheth 

Lay a white row on her hitast, 
l*ied violtU dim and typriM scit, 

That the scent of flowen may irst 
In her wmtiy Stpulcltte. 

fltrew, O I strew bright slielb around, 

(vadiettd from the white sca'shoio, 

Toi in life sho lovod the sound 
Of old ouin's loar. 

Derk d and crown d with eoncli and leaf, 

Sleep, O ! sleep till nont restore 
All tliy beauty, bright and brief. 

To life and lore for evermore. 

Efhoit. 


RANGOON. 

UAIXSOIC, A.M. 

above high tides, and at this season resembling a 
neglected swamp. The approach from the sea 
reveals nothing but a few wooden houses between 
the city wall and tlie shore. Tlie fortifications 
are of no avail against modem modes of attack. 
They consist of merAy a row of timbers set in 
foe ground, rising to the height of about eighteen 
foet, with a muttow pktfoim ttouiing tmA lu- 
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side to mmiketeeflti ind t tor damon, perhapi 
half « doten in al), tfitg at the gateway!, In a 
uaelew oonditlon. Soto eonaidemble aftreet! are 
at % bank Off the tewih bntatde ilhe Walla^ 

The entire popaMon b dallmated ai gfty ihon- 
sand, but that is probably 'too MUdi. There js no 
other seaport in to empire, but liassein, jvhlefa 
hat little trade, anb to city stands neat In hn> 
portanee to Ava; yet there is literally nothing la 
it tha| call interest a trafeHet. A doaen foreigners, 
chiedy Mongula, bate brick tenements, very 
shabby. There are also tor or five small bri(A 
places of worship, to foreigners, and iT mise- 
rable oustom-house. Besides these it is a city of 
bamboo huts, perfectly comfortable for this peo- 
ple considering their habits and climate ; but in 
general appearance as paltry as possible, hfaul- 
mein has already many better buildings. The 
eaves of the houses generally descend to within 
six or eight feet of the ground ; very few being of 
more than one story, or having any other cover- 
ing than thatch. Cellars are unknown, and all 
the houses are raised two or three feet above the 
ground for coolness and ventilation. As the 
floors are of split bamboo, all dirt fall^ througii, 
and what is not picked up by crows, dogs, fowls, 
&c., is occasionally swept out, and burned. For 
nearly half of the year the pity presents a most 
singular appearance, half sa(k half silly. By a 
standing law, on the setting in of the dry season, 
all the thatch must.be removed, except a par- 
ticular kind, not common, made partly of split 
bamboo, which will not easily burn. Were it not 
for the people in the streets, and the^lothes of 
various kinds put up in the houses to keep off the 
sun, it would seem like a city deserted. 

The streets are narrov^, and paved with half 
burnt biieks, which, as wheel carriages are not 
allowed within the city, are in tolerable repair. 
There is neither wharf nor quay. In four or 
five places, are wooden stairs, at whicli small 
boats may land passengers, but even these do not 
extend within twenty feet of low-water m,ark. 
Vessels lie in the stream and discharge into boats, 
from which the packages slung to a bamboo are 
lugged on men’s shoulders to the custom-house. 

The commerce of the place is still consider- 
able, though greatly crippled by enormous port- 
charges, and absolute prohibitions against expor^ 
ing nee or the precious metals. Specie is exported 
by adroit smuggling. Could rice be exported 
freely, a most beneficial trade, both to govern- 
ment and people, might be carried on, thd agri- 
culturist receive a better reward for his toil, and 
the too of luid.be rtod throughout the king* 
dom. Paddy (that is, rice uneleaned) is now 
rolling at frve rupeea the hundred baskets,— that 
la, about two hundred and fifty dollars for a hun- 
dred boshela. , 

The best of cleaned rice is four annas a basket, 
about twelve cents a bushell Wheat, as good as I 
have eter aeeni Is selling ai thirty rispeea per 


fatthdredl bflUkitlA Mh 
half tha wmA lit hfry* How sttanga 

tot toto tmyi ^ damage, 

by dahblteg friid totW tf left to them- 

roiwi!, itto ^ 

certdlidy more sriro jtoi tot «r Britaltt, 

which lets some of ner sutitoti fittoaBy jttsrea, 
and thousands of others cMstotly by 

keeplag bresd-stuff sway. 

Other neoeiiaries m equally oheoy Ui Ito* 
goon. Fowls tout rupee! per dosen* jrito 
tea, binuto down the Irrawaddy from Cfidua, 
one rupee per vl/s; that ie, nearly twelve cents a 
pound. Atoost every kind of British maivafec- 
tures may be had in the basasr, at rates not 
higher than they cost in Boston. Medicines are 
not easily procured, and many kinds are^exees- 
lively dear. * 

During the long wars of Europe, in the days 
of Napoleon, *many vessels were built here, 
chiefly by the English, ^amounting, on an average, 
from 1790, to 1002, to three or four thousand 
tons^per annum. At the time of Col. Symes* 
visit in 17,95, there were several ships on the 
stocks,fof ft3m six hundred to onedbousand tons 
burden. This branch of business is now almost 
annihilated. 

Two miles from Rangoon is thi celebrated 
pagoda, called Shoo-da-gon. It stands on a small 
hill, surrounded by many smaller pagodas, some 
fine zayats and kyoungs, and many noble trees. 
The hill has been graduated into successive ter- 
races, sustained by britk walls, and the summit, 
which is completely levelled, contains about two 
acres. 

The two principal approaches from -the city, 
are lined on each side, for a mile, with fine pago- 
das, some almost vying for size with Shoo-da-gon 
itself. These ore in every state of repair; from 
beautiful white new ones, to mere grass-^own 
heaps. In most of them the apertures still re- 
main, through which the English soldiers pene- 
trated, to take thej^ treasure always deposited in 
them. Even the great pagoda did aot escape ; 
but it is so perfectly repaired, as to show no signs 
of the indignity. • ,* * 

Passing thebe on your way from the city, you 
come to a flight of time-worn sfbps, covered by a 
curious arcade of little houses of various forms 
and sizes, one above another, some qj partiiy^e- 
cay, others truly beautiful. A*fter crossl.Ji^ome 
terraces, coveto in the same manner, you reach 
the top, and, passing a great gate, enter at once 
this sad, but imposing, theatre of GadSama’siglory. 
One's first impressions are, what terrible gran- 
deur— what sickening magnificence— whbt absurd 
itnagery — what extravagant expenditure-^hat 
long successions of devotees to 'procure this 
throng of buiMmgs of such various dales— what 
a poor reli^on that makes such labours its ehief 
meritoriousness. Before you stands to huge 
Sfaoo-dihgoiH its top among to etoids, Ssid its 
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golden sides blazing in the glories of an eastern 
sun. Around are pompous zayats* noble pave- 
ments, gothic mausoleums, uncouth' colossal 
lions, curious stone umbi;ellas, ''gracefully cylin- 
drical banners of gcjld-embroidercd muslin bang- 
ing from lofty pillars, enormous stone jars iki 
rows to receive offerings, lapers burning before 
the images, exquisite flowers displayed on every 
side, filling the air with fragrance, and a pmlt^ 
tude of carved figures which cannot be pourtrayed 
without the pencil. „ ' ' 

Always in the morning, men and wonien are 
seen in every direction kneeling behind their 
gift, and with u]liifted hands recitinff th^r devo- 
tions, often with a string of beads counting over 
each repetition ; aged persons are sweeping but 
every place, or picking the grass from the crevi- 
ces; — dogs*and crows straggle arouhd the altars, 
and devour the recent offerings ; — ^the great bells 
utter their frequent tones; — andothc mutter of 
praying voices, makes a hum lilifd tie buzzing of 
an exchange. The whole scene is so strange, so 
distressing, that one is relieved to stroll away 
among the huge trees, and gaze from the pafapet 
on the unlimited scene around. ItJ/^ oge wide 
flat jungle, wTthout a single hill, btv< that of Sy- 
riam in the distance j but it is nature. It is the 
true teqjple uf the true God — the Only represent, 
ation he has given of his natural perfections, as 
the Bible is of his moral ones. All the rest is 
distortion, absurdity, and crime. Of inferior 
pagodas, (though some surpass in eizc any I 
have seen elsewhere,) there are, in Rangoon, 
more than five hundred, occupying as much 
space as the city itself, probably more. Most of 
them staj^d a little out of the city, interspersed 
with groves, embowering costly kyoungs and 
commodious zayats. The latter arc particularly 
numerous, to accommodate the hosts of worship- 
pers, who resort hither at certain se^ns of the 
year. 

In the vicinity of the hill are one hundred and 
fifty families of ** slaves of the pagoda,^ contain- 
ing about ^wo hundred men,* and, as their chief 


told mq, "plenty of women.* Ihey do not ap- 
pear to be poor or despised, and their quarter of 
the city is not distinguished by any particular 
feature. They become so, not always because 
of crime, but often by merely incurring thS dis- 
pleasure of a great mah, who spares his life and 
gives liim to the pagoda. Most of *^em are so 
by birth, for the children of such persons are for 
ever in ,the same condition. They are not al- 
lowed to marry, except among themselves.^ 

I visited the pa|oda frequently, about sunrise, 
m it is the only direction in which one can ride. 
Thelrt* rfcre always twenty-five or thirty worship- 
pers scattered up and down ; and on the regular 
worship days, one or two hundred. They come 
and go during the cool 6f the morning, remain- 
ing about fifteen minutes, and amounting, I was 
told, in the whole, to two or three thousand. A 
few remain all* day in the cool zayats, often per- 
forming their worship, and spending the inter- 
vals of the time in friendly chat. Some, as an 
act of particular merit, stay all night. No priests 
are in official attendance, nor, indeed, did I ever 
see any there performing thoir own worship. 

Every, one brings a present, often a bunch of 
flowers, or only a few green twigs, plucked on 
the way ; bpt 'generally nice eatables, done up 
tastefully in fresh leaves, or articles of raiment, 
&c. The act of w^ship is called skee-ko, though 
the name is often given to the mere act of pros- 
tration which accompanies it. The amount of 
offerings here is very greatl Stone vases, some 
of which will hold fifty or sixty gallons, stand 
round. tluy)agoda, into which the devotees care- 
fully lay their leafy plates of rice, plantains, 
cakes, &c. As these are successively filled, ap- 
pointed persons from among the pagoda slaves 
empty them into their vessels, assorting the va^ 
rious kinds. The beautiful fiowers remain all 
night, and are swept out in the morning. No 
one eVier objected however to my gathering them 
at pleasure. A gift once deposited Is no more 
regarded. 


CATS. 

ABTICLB in. 


X atb ! b;j[ all that is* good and beautiful, Ve 
pi^tMMRO respedt for them. Kitten-bom they 
come into the world, blind as though the ophthal- 
mia (which doubtless they inherited from thefr 
ancestors in Egypt) were a disease with which 
they were quite " at home.** Nqsty little muling 
puny things, good for nothing in the world but 
to make a noise and lap milk. Just let dur 
readers picture to themselves the perils with 
which those persons provide themselves who 
nouiish' mother cats, just delivered by parturien 
. pangs of a basket-full of youthful caterwaulers, 
averagin between fifteen and twenty in number. 


Imagine any one of these "little ones** seized with 
a sudden fit of the gripes or the mulligrubs, what 
a hideous wowing and wailing the motheiwcat 
woul/1 instantly set up, the parish in which her 
pregnancy was perpetrated would ring with a 
peal of purrs — ^the feelings, sensitive and pl\ysical, 
of every Cat in the neighbourhood, for miles 
around, would be set in motion in some one way 
or other, the wide clou of Cats would be visibly 
affected, there would be meetings summoned for 
condolence, and committees appointed to besiege 
all the chemists* shops in the vicinity fovDalby’s 
carminative, poppy syrup, and Godfrey*8 cordial. 
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Tliere would be no rest in those ^dajs for either 
the wicked or the good^ But the mischief would 
not unfortunately rest here : every family, whose 
Cat presents them with- a kitten budget, feels it 
to beP their imperative duty, to divide •theif feel- 
ings on the ocOasion ; “ the young ladies ** of the 
family are tm retain all the kind and affectionate 
feelings of their tender natures for the foung 
brood ; wliilst Sally aud Betsy and Mar^, in the 
kitchen and scullery, are to, be allowed the 
privildfee of sharing between them the choice of 
either wringing the necks or drowning the bodi^ 
of the “ neWly arrived you^ strangers,” ^.-Torth- 
witii the kitchen Is in a sknmmage and a scufiSe, 
and the maids below stairs, forgetting that 
modesty which should over accompany maiden- 
hood, forthwith indulge in most unamiable re- 
marks upon the cruel ^antankerousness o£ their 
master and mistress up stairs, in ''■putting upon” 
them so, as to bring them to be obliged to de- 
stroy the dear little kittens, who would’nt harm a 
mouse, the blessed little dears, if they could help it. 
Drowning the “ little insensibles,” too, and master 
a subscriber to the Royal Humane Society all the 
time ; the bare idea of the kitten- swamping is not 
to be thought of without the assistance of a pint 
bottle of spirits of hartshorn, to enable them to 
go tlirough the critical ceremony ; putting the 
little dungs into water before they were ev#r 
taught to swim; and tlicn wringing their necks, 
ohl who could do it? tiicir "last dying speech 
and confession” to terminate in a squeak. Oh! 
here Mary sinks, and falls in a fainting fit into 
the dripping pan, from which she is only aroused 
by the pleasing sensation of a ten-pound red-hot 
coal, fast turning her right rosy cheek into roast 
mutton. Tins cruel catastrophe adds to the 
diiomraa, and exemplifies the truth of that adage, 
which says — 

" What great orouts from trivial caueea apring ; ” 
wiiilst, in the midst of the bustle, the parlour 
bell rings, and the breakfast-room bell immediately 
follows its example ; the contents of one room 
inquire, with much trepidation, whether the kit- 
tens have been drowned, according to orders ; 
the inmates of the other inquire whetlier they 
have been roasting the kittens, by mistake, as 
there is a strong smell of burnt meat exuding 
from the kitchen. An involuntary and unpre- 
pared negative is given to each of these queries, 
and fresh orders from the " seat of goveniment ” 
are forthwith issued, that within ten minutes’ time 
the whole " affair ” sHlall be concluded under.pain 
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of incurring severe displeasure of master «nd 
missus, and receiving "warning” and wages at 
one and the same time. All Mary's finer feelings 
now evaporate, ‘Betsy “ drabbits ” the dripping- 
pan and the kittens too, whilst Solly declares it 
Makes lier heart ache to see liow the little dears 
" take on ” when get half strangled to the 
bottom of the water-butt, into which by mistake 
she unconsciously pops them. Order now reigns 
in the household till the following day, .when it 
suddenly occurs to the un\]bed tongues of the 
whole Ifamily that they taste something " very 
quper ” in the water of the tea and coffee. This 
" very queer” sensation soon becomes a " tick- 
ling one,” ftiis again degenerates into an inre- 
sistible desire to " puke,” which after awhile runs 
into the poritive and pleasurable sensation of 
" heart-sickness.” Beds and basins are Ifie only 
things now thought of, every stomach has a 
Niagara fit, ani^ every one unconsciously wonders 
what can ba Rieicause^of it. Sleep at last lulls 
the weary to rest, and, relaxing the tight hold 
they have all day had upon their respective 
basofls, they sink into profound rest and sleep. 
Dreams n^w take the place of painful realities, 
and riight-m^es ride, rough shod, over the breasts 
of all, with a yveight and pressure becoming the 
bulk of a night clephaut ; dreamg bring sad 
visions of water-butts, strangled kittens, red-hot 
coals and dripping-pans, till morning corner, with 
" yellow eyes,” and brings " the doctor.” He, 
with the skill natural to his craft, soon detects 
the cause, and with plausibility, a pill and phial 
he soon quiets the restless stomachs of the 
household, never to be disturbed again by Cat or 
kitten for many many months to come. 

We need not, surely, here insist upon the fact, 
that tlie above scenes form no " part or parcel ” 
of either a domestic farce or extrayaganza ; but 
contain the rudiments of what the oath-odminister- 
ing clerk of the Old Bailey would term " the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 
Our readers must have been themselves the living 
witnesses to many*such ; ay, even in the home 
of many a member of the " Society for the Sup- 
pression and Prevention of Cruelty to Aaimals.”* 
We have seen occurrences of “ t^e facts an<k 
circumstances” which we havg sketched above, 
many hundred times, and they have in truth 
affected us with " thoughts too deep for tears,” 
but scarcely too deep for descriptioff— whiigPwe 
have endeavoured to give to the best m our 
power. . Ephon. 


REVIEW. 


Poems. ^ By John Moultrib.— Pickering, 1837. 

WoBDSwoBTH tcUs US, "^hst it is not the mere 
admirer of verse, as a species of laxurioos amusement, 
that is fitted to pass a judgment on the intrinsic 
ment of poetical compoiitiontj'lmt he who, having 


been enamoured of the art in hit youth, has found 
time in bis maturer years to cubivate its study, when 
it is nWlonger a passion, as a part of genend litera- 
ture.” 

Thh former poseesaing only an nncultivated tMte, or, 
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ii mnf T » tMte jprotftblf panrwtta by wrly aad 
faulty iiaprenloii»i uke the child w the clown, who 
woiOd {tr^BT the gomiie extraTagofloes of aChineie 
te»«hek, or the ^netiog tieeel ^ w Frelhch fan, to 
the aahUme eompoiitioni of an Angelo, or the dutttenad 
beentiM of a Da Vind. The latter hai obtained the 


pat ftffward with hi{d>er pretcnaions, yet the admira- 
den of hii judgment ia only beatowed on the noUor 
effort! of purer art. * 

There are, doubtleBB, aom^ who aeem to be gifted 
with an intnitiTe perception of excdlence in a^e one 
or more branchea of art or literature; and there are, 
too, aome produodona <ff geniua «of auoh aurpaaglng 
merit that they hace at once aeiaed the admiration of 
every obaorver, and have been atill enabkd, on longer 
acquaintance, to maintain the territory they have con- 
quered. c But these are not the occurrences of every 
day. The rule we have brought forward will be fouj&d 
to boldVood ia ordinary instances, and excellence of 
wbatevex kind, will always be moat accurately appi€- 
cia^ by those whose minds have been disciplined in 
that d^rtment in which the individual excellence 
oooura. It is true that tbh expihasloif of this just 
judgment may often be penwrted by the jealousy of 
idvdship, or by the auggeBtions of envy; but yet the 
hidden offering of secret admiradon ia gradually, 
though it may be slowly, manifested tmA developed, 
and on this foundation idone cap an apraor hope to 
erect a monument of enduring reputation, for the mo- 
mentary hreath of popular applause qqiokly dies away, 
and the teaD|j|tory flame that it fanned into exiatonce 
peiidwf^t once on ita withdrawal, 

Baaide bringing with ua the qualiflcationa we have ad- 
verted to, we must also, before we attempt to crlticiae 
the works of any author, endeavour to ascertain with 
what intention he is writing, and in what character he 
deaigns feu app«v before us. For, to take another 
illuatntioo from the sister art, it would be manifestly 
absurd to apply the same rules of criticism to the 
works of a disciple of RaffaeHe, to those of a follower 
of HogarJ^, and to thoee of a laborious Durer; and it 
would be still more ridioniloua to endeavour to value, on 
the same principles, the labours of the imitator of 
marble and fancy woods for our doorways and our 
furniture. We must bear in mind, too, that in dif- 
ferent productions of the same hand, different styles 
may be attempted, and that with varying degrees of 
success, according to the genius or ability of the 
author; and that these may he regarded individually as 
forming distinct grounds for ov^ admiration or onr 
censure, ate yrell as forming a united whole, by which 
we may learn aomething of the general talent of the 
, writer, w Fair aucoess in varioua styles assuredly gives 
,tiic individual* a highef chum in the scale of genius* 
than a rather higher degree of excrilence in one man- 
ner only, for this^single excellence may be attained 
even by an ordinary mind, by untiring perseverance 
and iq^loation, and by oowfiiiing its attentiou solely 
feotlL^ie Sw^le, the excellence by degrees becomii^ 
«a sBIRr mechanical hsbife—while sttccessfol composi- 
tions of varied kinds tnust claim origin from another 
source. Firom those, from either source we may receive 
pleasiqip. lathe one case it is like that received from 
a view of the oceea, grateftil indeed at first, but by ita 
monotony soon degenerating into wearisomcness* — ip , 
the x>ther, it is toe delight we experience as we scan 
over the i^ariegated landscape, boasting, perhaps, flot 
things so grand as the sublimities of the gathering of 
toe vratjm, yet hol^ a power whoso foseinatian k 
for maRIg permanent.* In w latter ease, the degree of 
pleasore wpends on the eharaoter of too laffBaoape. 
It may.he, that there are fow features of dnteresti er 
ft assy teem with romantic soenery, er its beauties i 


may «U be owing fo the short-lived bloam of some 
'er that haa decorated toe rocks with its 

The volume before us Is made np of varied prodne- 
tiotts, which', if not jKMfeseiiig graadsur and elevation, 
are atflsMt pleasing apd interesting. They are not 
put forward as clsip^ rank wito the loftier hmth- 
ings of tl^ more devoted followers of poesy, and, 
there^re, are not to be*oondemned, if a want of jlro- 
fundi^ should he discoverable. 4t may be that some 
captious J^ngs may ask *' wh/, then, piublish ataUi ** 
But, on the same principle, every punter ought to 
throw down his brushes if he happens not to Im a 
Buonarotti. ^ 

• Speaking of those who have **wbn^fheir way to 
fam author modfBtly writes:^ 

'* with lueh as these I may not oast my lot, 

With such as these I must not Beeki« name, 


Content to pleaie awhile imd be foiyot; 

Winning from dally toil, (which Irks me not,) 
Bazo and brief lelsUro these poor songs to frM 
-»p. 64. 


Yet with tome humble pretenaions, we have some 
portions ^hst would do honour to a more exclusive 
poet — many that only car^elessness has occasioned to 
hold a lower rank, and some that, it must be confessed, 
are not at all above mediocrity. They are divided into 
two aectlons, thp first consisting of poems lately com- 
posed, the other, of those written between 1818 and 1828. 
Judging by oar author^s oWn evidence, it would^ ap- 

S ear that •of late years he has fared sumptuously every 
ay, as his more recent poems are certainly of an in- 
ferior stamp, taken as a whole, than those of an earlier 
date. 

^Here foUoweth his deposition i— 

*' I should have been more eautleus tn my diet, 

KaUm less butcher's meat, and drank no wine; 

Not Bufi»ed heart or head to nin such not , 


And then ny poems would have been divine. 

Whereas, I’ve been so wayw 
‘ ‘ ■ ’’my better kympatbies.” 

— -p. SSI 

However, we must grant, if there is less of the fire 
of the poet, there is more of the feeling of the Chris- 
tian, in the verses of later date. The death of a oberish- 
ed BOD seems to have originated the best of " these 
florets of a second spring," to whom he tW beauti- 
fully alludes in a piece entitled “ My three sona."— 

' 1 have a ton, a third tweet son, bis age I cannot tell, 

For they reckon nut by years and montlis where he is gone 
to dwell, 

To us for fourteen anxious mouths, his infant smiles were given. 
And then he .bade ftirewell to earth, and went to live in heaven. 

I cannot tell what Ibrm his is, what looks he weareth now. 
Nor guess how bright a glory crowns his shining seraph brow. 
The thoughts that fill Ills tiniest bouI. the Uitt which he doth 
fuel, 

Ak numbered with the lecret things, which God will not reveal. 


Where other blessed Infants lie, on th«r loving Saviour’s breaat. 
1 know hit tpurJt feels no more this weary load of flesh. 

But hit Bleep is blessed with endless dreamt of joy for ever fresh. 

X know that angels fold him close beneath thalr glittering wings. 
And wothe him with a song that breathes of heaven's dlvlneRt 
things. 

I know that we shall meet our babe (his mother sweet and I) 
Where God, for aye, shall wipe away all tears from every eye. 

Whate’er belUls his brethren twain, hi* Uiss eon never cease. 
Their lot may, here, he grief and fear, bflt hi* Is certain peaec. 
It may be that the tempter's wUet their souls from bliss may 
•eveft 

But if OUT own poor frith lUl not, must bp ours fbr aver; 
< 

When wo think of what oux darling is, and whakw* stttswsl 

When W» Ignse «I ^ ttdfl 

suterjrf 
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VHien benwtb tttte load of atni |ad ftel Uli |^of 

Oh { wITMtber lose our other tvo than have him hen og^if, 

It w pettiUe that our author borroiMd hia idea from 
Wordiworth, but if thin roallvbe the case, he hae eer< 
tainlylunpUded and improved and elevatednhe ^d’l 
notion in We are eeven/' Thi# jpoet at leaat aeemi 
to poeaeia alaije ihare of the astbor'e preaent admira- 
tion; and borrowings or imitations from hia iforlca^ 
especially in the jondeta, may be detected in aeverel 
parte of Mr. Monltrie'a volume. We, perhaps, enghi 
Bcareely to cbaraetcriab them aa snob, for thongh then 
are mallv points of oloae resemblaacei yet we cannot, 
in this initanee, attempt to anbetontiate a charge ol 
plagiarism. ' 

On leaving the apot where'khetr infant l«-\mncd 
after noticing how painful waa'the aeparation to ma- 
temal tenderneaa, and how differently it acted on hit 
own feelings, Mr. M. add^ with regard to local in- 
fluencea,T- 

" It will doubtlesi teem 
A paradox io many, yet I deem 
Tliat we of the wild lienrt and wanderiag brain 
Are lese aeceaaiblc to Joy or pain 
From sncli aasuciatlons— find the scene 


emotion qi aiipt)^e|>. mad ^yie it aa anch, till we 
come to view it to ito. real dieoriogs and importance, 
M having e^jsied to bo 0 ^Utg to’^b|eh we alone were 
especially and overpbhitotogiy toto^Mted ; and, con- 
seqnently, have been ena^d to mcamtoe it witbont 
pr^ttdice, at leut witili a mneh ^s degree of prejn- 
diie than heretofore. * 

Now, to the aitnatio%> loppoaed to the lines pre- 
ceding oar extract, there will arise, to aenaitive minds, 
feelings which, to moat, are “too dee^ forworde;*' 
or if ti^ are not, indeed, ao, there ia yet n aomething 
which readers th^ conunnnicatioo imposidble. Thera 
may be no compAnion present, or that companfon may 
be devoip of feeling, or, at leaat, *Qf congenial feeling ; 
or there may be so exact a resemblance between 1^ 
minds of the asaociites, that each one feels that he 
has nothing to communicate whiclr hia fellow does 
not already pftsaeaa. Hence the emotion whidi had 
been originated remains undivided, and keeps its 
dwelling'iilpee ; and the longer it possessea it the 
deeper seems its claim, till aome fntnre and indefinita 
p^od shall witness its gradual decay, when ft does 
become merged with those very emotions and feelinga 
with which, at firaL it seemed not to have the remotest 


Of joy long pakt, or sorrow that hath been, 

Lena pregnant with ideal bliss or woe 
Than others do whose feelings are more slow, 

IVhose ftincies less intense. 1111011 we survey 
The wrecks and leliques of the olden daj, 

Old battle held, or camp, or ruin grey 
Of abbey, or of fortress, we fed less 
Of its past pride than of the loveliness 

Whb’ - • • 

Their mind's eye far more fondly on the past, 

And muse eo fixedly on dnj's gone by, 

That they impart a dread reality, 

A present liie, to things that wore of old, 

Peopling with phantoms wliat they iiow.'ljehold. 

In ruin and decay So do not we, 

Uiir light-wliiged thoughts so easily can fiec 
From that nliith ia to that ninth ought to be, 

~ jhat’s nigh 

Into the airiest realms of ph.uitasy, 

'J'iiat if sueli srene should raise a transient pai 
WUhiti the heart, the ever ready brain. 

Almost ere felt, disperses it again. 

Filling its place with fancies sneut, and strwige, 

And nc)i, and ever on the range 

'Tis this, and more than this, the poet's eje 

So iLC-en to seek, so ready to deseiy 

All visible beauty, and the poet’s breast, 

So eager to enjoy, so glad to rest 
In rontenipldtion calm, mill deep delight, 

Known but to him, on every lovely sight 
Of nature or of art , extracting thence 
'Wliate’er it yields to gladden outward sense, 

Uiiuiixed and undisturbed 'Tis this tliat takes 
The pressure ftoin our hearts , 'tis this that niaktf 
Tlie interest, deep aud keen, which otliers feel 
In the mere scene of former woe and weal, 

Known by themselves or oChere, less acute 
In us than them." 

-(p SA) 

To tihis creed we cannot fully and nnhesitadngly 
snbaenbe. We have ever regarded the poet, not aa 
one whose pleasure wholly centres in the present, but 
as preserving in his pages the records of the past, 
outlined more boldly, and tinged with more glomng, 
and yet more delicate, tinta than those that bdong to 
the mere historian; penetrating the future with an 
almost prophetic glance, au^ anticipating toe events 
of coming yeara, while, at the same time, he flings 
over present scenes a halo of hriglilness and a sone 
of beauty. We have regarded him, too, aa a baing 
who really feels more deeply than others ; and his 
, productions we have looked upon aa tlie overflowings 
of that reeling. Yet there is a seeming truth in the 
statement of our author ; but we believe it is only a 
seeming one, as we will endeavour to explain. 

An emotion of the Jiato4 mMornmnoimted, 
and Inxnriates to undiaputed empiyef ^ oi^ce it be 
AidieieiMly poweiftd to ov«rooAe mom inpedwto im- 
nresaieiis 1 bpt wb«^ it ^ coauuuatoated, tbe ipdl is 
mof brodtkn, we lode upon it u, in some meaamg^ ifop 


sympathy. Bat ^ poet had ever a something which 
is even more than an equilalent to the companionship 
of a fellow-being. The mere flowing of hu ideas in 
the channd of poetry, amounts to very nearly the 

I same fliing as the commnnication of them to a friend ; 
and if his pedfcil or his pen embody bis thoughts, they 
then come scrutinised rather as the jproductions 
of his intellect,Vhan as the simple suggestion of gur- 
rovnding things. The inevitable consequence is, 
that the thoughts diverted from the original emotion 
to one arising from bis work aa a metrical perform- 
ance, are not influenced by the primary impresiloQB 
to that extent which tliose of other minds must be 
under similar circumstances. It is in this manner 
that the *' ever-ready brain’’ softens the harshness of 
feeling, though we cannot allow that it renders the 
heart less accessible to impressions. Such a state- 
ment is equivalent to asserting that a cistern fumished 
with a pipe to carry off its contents when filled to a 
certain point, is less accessible to water toa|^ another 
cistern under preoisaly similar ciroumstanoes, only 
without BO direct and dibble a mean for removing the 
rain it may receive. We cannot help regarding the 
feelings stated in the above quotation to belong to 
others, as feelipgs decidedly belonging to, and emanat- 
ing from, if not making up the greater part of the 
constitution of a true jioet. The imparting preaent 
ife to things tost were of old, and peopling with phaa- 
oms of his own creetion the scenes aronnd him, is 
what the poet really does ; and this bag the effect 
which we have ascri^ to it. Instead of whito, Mr. 
Mooltrie^ves this creative atti^to to the oommen- , 
alty of our feUow-beings, and tells ns that ^ Madera • 
iropressiona on their mmds deeper and more vivid. 
Now, the reverse is toe fact. Oftinary minds are 
oppressed by the monotony of sorrow, just as the body 
is wearied out by one unvarying exertion. Imagi^ 
ive minda find reltoP m ever-changing ffhiotuj 
inr limbs, when fatigued by one apeciee of lahoi . 

'ested by resorting to a diffwent kind. The creative 
mergy of poetical geniua raises, ever and anon, new 
mages, wMcfa, miugUng with mooUlsotioM of pest 
ir suggestions of the present, still tend to beautify and 
ibscnre both, to render their influence moat nneertain, 
audpBometimes, by raising the poet to a sphere above 
(hem, rendering them entirely Inoperative. He is, 
then, tndy dwelling to a faiiy land w bright imflgin> 
togs, where more sjibstitotiid reelities mav scarcely 
veptnre to intrude ; but be bag been parried there Ijff 
toe totensity, npt by the deficiency, of feeliing. 

A# vffi m«9t npw dragr towgrle e gpnclustoai we 
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sliaU oonteat xnantiMi Terr briefly notidng the 
second divkion of tbip ▼olume. Thd firet piece, “ My 
Brother’s Grave,” driginally published in Vie KtonUm, 
is decidedly tiie most plewng dt the whole. “Sir 
Launfal,” also aa early production, abounds with 
smartneu. Its manner is too eiddently borro*i|ed 
from Byron’s “ Don Juan {’’going on in tiie style of 
an improvisatore ; seizing tfalb ideas as they arise in 
the mind, and setting them down dther witii or with- 
out connezion, just as it happens { often putti^ in a 
few Imes of $beer nonsense to fill up time, whilst the 
mouse-conceiving brain delays its parturition; and 
very frequently reminding ns of one of a band of vil- 
lage literati, who, iu'oi^ to appear quite at ease 
whilst reading aloud, was wont tar substitute “ apple- 
dumpling’’ for egdi crack-jaw word, to the great de- 
light and edification of his hearers. lievertheless, it 
has some beautitol and elegant passages. 

Had..we spaoe remaining, we womd undertake to 
prove that, in this case. Mr. Moultrie is very 
quentiy a literary plunderer ; and moreover, that he is 
guilty of the sin with which his model is chaigsd, 
namdy, that of bitterly revUiag those whom he plun- 
dered ; for as often as our author piHages from Byron, 
so often does he add bullying to his robbery. In its 
very incompleteneBS this piece resembles its prototype, 
though we trust some noble motives prevented its 
completion, leading the reverend author to devpte his 
powers to higher objects, and makingcjiim sensible 
that such trifling as this is scarcely bewUng the pen 
of a clergyman. f 

The eztracts we have made would scarcely do jus- 
tice to the writer were we to omit a quotation .from 
the conclnsi&n of the first part. This is made up of 
the^ieces lately composed, and, addressing them as 


“florets of Mf firiloy*« second . spring,*’ he pro- 
ceeds : — 


•• I know uoticf what depth the soil may be 

By which your growth h nurtured: out 1 know 
Tbst hiineerarth nevnr shell it yield fiar me • 
Such gaudy wild fleets and rank weeds ss grow 
In Uie parterres Otwaalon phsntsayi 
But ul Its poor ftrtillty bestow , 

On holier produce, lays of fhlth and love, 

Aid His great praise who died «nd reigns above. 

^ theme, and worthy to attaiio tfie strings 


f*scrai)h-harps to symphonies divine; 
crest the angels, folding their bright dngs 
trsneO'Uktt silence, shonld rapt ears inebnw 


To strains which told them of profounder things 
s Than thought of theirs can fathom And ahalT 
beyond them^ Daring flight, I ween, 
FtT^grovelUng fiuicy fluch ae mine hath been." 

— (p. 173.) 


Tet we should bail with delight the appearance of 
a volume of strains such db these from the pen of Mr. 
Monltrie. He has proved himself, at least, capable 
of writing well in some instances, if not always ; and 
if we are to coipsider the present speciidens as *' fore- 
runners of autumnal fruit,” as we are told they haply 
may be, we would willingly accord the volume some 
additional favour. With many beauties, and with 
some glarmg defects, which hereafter we may possi- 
bly be generous enough and malignant enough to par- 
ticularise, these poems will probably meet with a kind 
reception at the hand of the ladies ; and if stem 
judges should not regard them as worthy of their 
admiration, our author will have no just ground for 
complaint, as these will choose the more valuable 
fruit, after his blossoms are scattered and strewn, and 
after the zrphyr-like breath of lady-patronage scorns 
to wanton any longer among the decaying florets. 
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eloquent Missionary Sermon, by the able author of 
“ Mammon.” We shall hereafter advert to it at 
length, for the present we strongly commend it ti^ the 
perusal of our readers. 

'Practical Remarks on Infant Education, ftTHhe me 
gf Schools and Private Emilies, by Dr. Mayo and 
MibbMato, is a very valuable little volume, published 
to promote the interests of the Home and Colonial 
Infant School Society. No parent or teacher can peruse 
it without4idvantage. 

Qnmsels to Young Men on Modem Infldelitg and 
the Evidences tf ChrisiUmlty. By John Moribow, 
D.D. This neat little volume deserves to be studied 
hf the important class of society to whom it is ad- 
dressed, and its anthorls entitled to the thanks of the 
whqle Christian church for the pains he has taken in 
its production. 


GEM. 

DiSAPPOiMTaaMT,->Men are very seldom disap- ties for certainties, or wild wishes for rational ezpeeta- 
pointed, except when their desires are immoderate, or tions. If such men, when they awake from these 
when they suffer their passions to overpower their voluntary dreamt, find the pleasing phantom vanish 
reason, and dwell upon detightfid scenes of future away: what can they bltnw bat their own f<^y?<—i^« 
bonoflffy power, or riifiuw* till they mistake probabill- Johnson, 
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THE APPARENT MOTION OF THE. HEAVENS. 
(From Dr, Dick*s “ Celestial IScenery^ now m the^ press.) 


All the phenomena which we have described, 
when dnly ^considered an^ compared together, 
conspire to show^that the whole celestiaf vault 
performs an apparent revolution ropnd the 
earth, carrying, as it were, all the stars along 
with ft, in the space of twenty-four hours. Tirn 
may be plainly demonstrated by means of ^ 
celestial globe on which aTthe visibk, •‘■•UJT are 
depicted. Whe*n tho no tth pole is elevated 
fifty-two degrees above the nortnem hunzoii, and 
the globe turned round on its axis, all the variety 
of phenomena formerly described may be clearly 
perceived. 

Here, then, we have presenh^d to view a 
scene the most magnificent and sublime : all 
the bright luminaries of the firmament revolving 
in silent grandeur around our world, not only 
the stars visible to the unassisted eye, but all 
the ten thousands and millions of stars which 
the telescope has enabled us to descry, in every 
region of the heavens ; for they all seem to par- 
take of the same general motion. If we could 
suppose this motion to be real, it would convey 
to the mind the most magnificent and impres- 
sive idea wluch could possibly be formed of the 
incomprehensible energies of Omnipotence; for 
here we have presented to view, not oMy ten 
thousand times ten thousands of immense globes, 
far superior to the whole earth in magnitude, 
hut the greater part of them carried round in 
their revolutions with a velocity which bafiSes 
the power of the most capacious mind to coil- 
ceivc. In this case there would be millions of 
those vast luminaries which heluived to move at 
the rate of several thousands of millions of miles 
in the space of a second of time; for, in propor- 
tion to the distances of any of these bodicsiTwould 
be the rapidity of their motions. The nearest 
star would move more than fourteen hundred 
millions of miles during the time that the pen- 
dulum of a clock moves from one side to another. 
But there arc thousands of stars visible through 
our telescopes at least a hundred times further 
distant, and whose distance cannot be less than 

2.000. 000.000.000.000, or two thousand bil- 
lions of miles. This forms the radius, or Iwlf di- 
ameter of a circle whose circumference is about 

12.500.000. 000.000.000, or twelve thousand 
five hundred billions of miles. Around this cir- 
cumference, therefore, the star behoved to move 
every Bay. In a sidereal day, of twenty-three 
hours, fifty-six minutes, and four seconds, there 
are 86,164 seconds. Divide the number of 
miles in the circgmfereiice by the number of 
seconds in a day, and the ^otient will be some- 
what more than 1 45,000,000,000, or one hun- 
dred and forty-five thousand millions, which is 

[No. 41. OcTOBBtt 11, 1837.— 2<f.] Vol. r. 


ftie number of miles that such a star would move 
in the space of a second, or during the pulsation 
of an artery, were the celestial vault to be con- 
sidered as really in motion— a rate of motion 
more* than a hundred thousand millions of times 
greater than that of 'a cappon ball, and, seven 
hundred thousand times more rapid than tfa( 
motion of light itself, which is considered as th< 
swiftest motion in nature. * 

The idetP of such astonishing velocities corn- 
pletely overpowers the human imaginatjon, am 
is absolutely inconceivable. We perceive no ob 
^cts nor motions connected with our gldbe thal 
can assist our imagination in forming any definite 
conceptions 09 this subject. The swiftest im- 
pulse that was ever gken to a cannon ball, 01 
any other projectile, sinks into nothing on the 
comparison. Were we transported to the planet 
Satutn, and placed on its equatorial regions, we 
should belaid a stupendous arch, tliirty thousand 
miles in brtVdth, and more tliau six hundred 
thousand miles iji circumference, revolving around 
us every ten hours, at the rate of»a thousand 
miles in a minute, and sixty thousand miles 
every hour. But even this astonishingly rapid 
motion would afford us little assistance in form- 
ing our conceptions, as it bears no comparison 
to the motions to which we have now adverted. 
It becomes those persons, therefore, who refuse 
to admit the motion of the earth, to consider, 
and to ponder with attention, the oy)y other 
alternative which must be admitted, namely, that 
the whole of the bodies of the firmament move 
round the earth every day with such amazing 
velocities as^have now been stated. If it appear 
wonderful that this globe of land and water, with 
all its mighty cities and vast population, should 
move round its axis every day at the rate of a 
thousand miles an liour, how much more wonder- 
ful, and passing all compreliension, that myriads 
of huge globes should movp round the earth in. 
the same time with such inconceivdfble rapidity ?* 
If we reject the motion of theaearth because it 
is incomprehensible, and contrary to all our pre- 
conceived notions, we must, on the same ground, 
likewise, reject the motion of the heavensj^^ch 
is far more difficult to be conceived, and, conse- 
quently, fall into downright •scepticism, and reject 
even the evidence of our senses as^o wh^t ap- 
pears in the economy of nature. Such views 
and considerations, however, teach us that, in 
wlfatever point of view we contemplate the works 
of the.^lmighty, particularly the scenery of the 
heavens, the mind is irresistibly inspired with 
sentiments of admiration and wonder. To the 
vulgar eye, as well as to the philosophic, “ the 
heavens declare the glory of God." Tlieir har- 
2 T 
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inony and order evince his wisJom and intelli- 
gence, and the numerous bodies eontdln, 
and the astonishing motions ^they 'Exhibit, on 
whatever hypothesis they are contemplated, dfe- 
monstratOf both to,tlip savage^ and the sage, the 
existence of a Power whirh no created beifig 
ebn control. 

View the anwing canep} ' 

The wide, the woodetful expanse ! 

Let each hold infidel t^gceo • 

That God irthere, tmkdown to chano^** 

We cannot however admft, in consistency 
with the dictates of enlightened reason, that the 
apparent diurnal movements of the stars are the 
real motions with which these bodies are im- 
pelled^. For, in the first place, such motions are 
altogether unnecessary to produce the effect in- 
tended, namely, the alternate succession of day 
and night with respect to our*gIobe; and we 
know that the Almighty doerf* nothing in vain, 
but employs the most simple means to accom- 
plish the most astonishing and important ends. 
The succession of day and night ca^ bo accom- 
plished by a simple rotation of tW earth from 
west to cast, every twenty-four hours, which will 
completely account for the apparent motion of 
the heavefis, in the same time, from ^ast to 
west. This we find to be the case with Jupiter 
and Saturn, which are a thousand times larger 
than the earth, as well as with the other planets, 
which,h«ve a rotation round tlicir axis some in 
ten hours, some in twenty-three, and some in 
ten hours and a half; and, consequently, from 
the surfaces of these bodies the heavens will ap- 
pear to cevolve around them in another direction 
from what they do to us, and, in certain instances, 
with a much greater degree of velocity. We 
must therefore conclude that our motion every 
day tovmrds the east causes the heavens to ap- 
pear as if they moved towards the west ; just as 
the trees and houses on the side of a narrow 
river appear to move to th^ west when we ore 
sailing down its current in a steam boat towards 
the east. 

\ 2. Recauge it is impossible to conceive that 

so many bodies, of different magnitudes, and at 
different distandbs from the earth, could all have 
the same period of diurnal revolution. 

• suiViis four hundred times furtiier distant 

froiirtls than the moon, and is sixty millions of 
times larger. Saturn and Herschel are still fur- 
ther from the earth ; the comets are of different 
sizesf and (Averse the heavens in all directions, 
and at different distances; the fixed stars are 
evidently placed at different distances from the 
earth and from each other ; yet all these bodies 
have exactly the same period of revolution, even 
to a single moment, if the heavens revolve around 
the earth; and that, too, notwithstanding the 
other, motions, in various directions, which many 
of them perform. It is therefore much mote 


nfiturak and reasonable to suppose that the earth 
revolves around its axis, since this circumstance 
solves all. the phenomena, and removes every 
difficulty. 

3. Bec&use su&h a rate ojf motion in the hea- 
venly bodies, if it cdhld be fippposed to exist, 
would fibon shatter them to atoms. * 

\/i^re a ball of wood to bl§ projected from a 
oannon At the rate of a thousand miles an hour, 
in a few moments it would be reduced to^ splin- 
ters ; and hence the wadding and other soh sub- 
ftta^es projected from a musket or a piece of 
ordnllfi^,'' kre instaii^y torrt pieces. What, 
then, might o'p posed to be the consequence, 
were a body impelled through* the regions of 
space with a velocity V)f a hundred and forty 
thousand millions of miles in a moment of time? 
It would most assuredly reduce to atoms the 
most coinpacf bodies in the universe, althougii 
they were composed of substances harder than 
adamant. But as the fixed stars appear to be 
bodies of a nature somewhat similar to the sun, 
and as the sun is mucli less dense than the earth, 
and only a little denser than water, it is evident 
that they could not withstand such a rapidity of 
motion, which would instantly shatter tlmir con- 
stitution, and dissipate every portion of their 
substance through the voids of space. 

4. Because there is no instance known in the 
uni\erse (if that to whicli we are now adverting 
be excepted) of a larger body revoking around 
a smaller. 

The planet Jupiter does not revolve around 
hiss^tellites, which are a thousand times less 
thaq that ponderous globe ; but they all revolve 
around him. Nor does the earth, which is fifty 
times larger than the moon, revolve around tiiat 
nocturnal luminary; but she regularly revolves 
about the earth, as the more immediate centre of 
her motion. The sun does not perform his revolu- 
tion ai>ound Venus or Mercury ; but these planets, 
which are small compared with that mighty orb, 
continually revolve about him as tke centre of 
their motions. Neither on earth nor in the 
heavens is there an instance to be found contrary 
to this law, which appears to pervade the whole 
system of universal nature. But if the diurnal 
revolution of the stars is to be considered as 
their proper motions, then the whole universe, 
with fdl the myriads of huge globes it^ contains, 
is to he considered as daily revolving around an 
inconsiderable ball, which, when compared with 
these luminaries, is only as an atom to the sun, 
or as the smallest particle of vapour to the vast 
ocean. , « 

5. The apparent motion of the heavens can- 
not be admitted as real, because it would con- 
found all our ideas of the intelligence of the 
Deity ; while it tendj^d to exalt our conceptions 
of his omnipotence to the highest pitch, it would 
convey to us a most uuwotthy and distorted idea 
of his wisdom. 
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Wisdom is ibat perfection of an intelligent 
agent which enables him to proportionate one 
thing to another, and to devise tlie most proper 
means in order to aoccmplish ibportant^ ends. 
We Infer that an artist is* a wise ma*n from the 
nature of his workmanship, and the methods he 
en^iloyB to Accomplish his.pnrposes. We should 
reckon that person foolish in the extreme who 
. should construct, at a great expense, a huge and 
.clumsy piece of machinery for carrying round a 
grater and the wall of a house to which it is 
attached, for the purpose of roasting a ^all 
fowl placed in the centre its mofiou, ^h^cad 
of making the fowl turn rmlhiid4tMi£Eg[fut sides 
to the fire. We should consider it as the most 
preposterous project th/it ever was devised, were 
a coihraunity to attempt, by machinery, to make 
a town and its harbour to move forward to meet 
every boat and small vessel that entered the 
river on whicii it was situated, instead of allow- 
ing such vehicles to move onward as they do at 
present. 'But none of these schemes would be 
half so preposterous as to suppose that the vast 
universe moved daily round an inconsiderable 
ball, when no end is accomplished by such a 
revolution but what may be effected in the most 
simple manner. Such a device, therefore, can- 
not be any part of the arrangements of Infinite 
Wisdom. It would tend to lessen our ideas of 
the intelligence of that adorable Being who is 
“ wonderful in counsel, and excellent in work- 
ing,** who “ established the world by his wisdom, 
and stretched out the heavens by his understand- 
ing,*’ and whose wisdom as far excels that of 
man as the '* heaven in its height surpasses the 
earth.** This argument alone 1 consider as de- 
monstrative of the position we arc now attempt- 
ing to support. 

The above are a few arguments which, w'hen 
properly weighed, ought to carry conviction to 
the mind of every rational inquirer, thkt the 
general motion which appears in the starry hea- 
vens is not real, but is caused by the rotation of 
the earth round its axis every day, by which we 
and all the inhabitants of the globe are carried 
round in a regular and uniform motion from west 
to east. When this coftclnsion is admitted, it 
removes every difficulty and every disproportion 
which *at firstappeared in the motions and arrange- 
ments of the celestial orbs, and reduces the sys- 
tem of the universe tp a scene of beauty, har- 
mony, and order, worthy of the infinite wisdom 
of Him who formed the plan of the migllty fabric, 
and who settled *'the ordinances of heaven.” 
Insteag, then, of remaining in a state of absolute 
rest, as wa are at first apt to imagine, we are 
transported every moment towards the east with 
a motion ten times more rapid than what has 
ever been effected by stc^m-carriages or air- 
balloons. It is true, we do not feel this motion, 
because it is smooth and uniform, and is never 
iiiteimipted. Tho ekrtii carried forward In its 


course, itot like a ship in the midst of a tempest- 
uous edesin, Ifut thwugh a smooth ethereal sea, 
where alf is caliq and serene, and where no com- 
motions to disturb its .action ever arise. Carried 
along with a velocity which «is coramon to every 
^ing around us, we are in a state somdwhat 
similar to that of a p*erson in a ship which is sail*, 
ing with rapidity in a ttnooth curbOnt : he feels 
no mption, except when a large wavb or other 
body happens to dash agaix^t the vessel i he 
ffincieti himself at rest, while the shore, the build- 
ings, and the hills, appear to him to move ; but 
the smallness of the vessel, compared with the 
largeness Ojf the objects whicIi seem to move, 
convinces him that the motion is connected, with 
the ship in which he sails : and, on simHar prin- 
ciples, we infbr that the apparent motioq^ of the 
leavens is caused t>y the real motion of the earth, 
which carries us along with it as a ship carries 
its passengers *along the sea. With regard to 
motion, it may tie oblerved that, strictly speak- 
ing, we do not perceive any motion either in the 
earth or in the heavens. When we look at a star 
with*the ujimost steadiness, we perceive no mo- 
tion, althi^Th wc were to keep our eye fixed 
upon it for tr few minutes ; but, if we mark the 
position of a star with regard to a tree or a 
chimney top, and, after an hour or tdro, view the 
star from the same station, we shall find that it 
then appears in a different direction. Hence we 
infer that motion has taken place : but whether 
the motion be in the star, or in the persons who 
have been observing it, remains still to be de- 
termined. We perceive no motion in the star 
any more than we feel the motion of the earth. 

' All that we perceive is, that the two objects have 
changed tiieir relative positions ; and therefore 
the body that is really in motion must be deter- 
mined by such considerations as we have stated 
above. a 

Besides the apparent diurnal revolution of the 
heavens, there is another apparent motion which 
requires to be con^derbd. It is well known to 
every one who has paid the least attention to this 
subject, that we do not perceive the same clus- 
ters of stars at every season of the ^ear. If, for« 
example, we take a view of the starry heavens on 
the fir^t of October, at ten o’cloft in the evening, 
and again at the same hour, on the first of April, 
we shall find that the clusters of «tars in^he 
southern parts' of the heavens are, at th#%Ater 
pffi’iod, altogether different from those which ap- 
peared in the former ; and those which are in the 
neighbourhood of the pole will appear in A dif- 
ferent position in April, from what they did at 
the same hour, in the month of October. The 
square of the Great Bear, for example, will ap- 
pear immediately below the pole-sHar in October ; 
whereas, in April, it will appear as far above it, 
and near to the zenith. In the former case, the 
two stars called the pointers will point upwards 
to the pole, in the latter case they will point 
2t2 
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downwards. Thenc* variations in tlie appearance 
of the stars lead us to conclude that there is an 
apparent annual motion in these luminaries. 
This motion may be observed, if we take notice, 
for a few days or weeks, of those stars which a/e 
situated near the path of the sun. When we seft; 
a bright star near the western horizon, a little 
elevated above the place where the sun went 
down, if we continue our observation, we shall 
find that every day it appears less elevated kt the 
same hour, and seeips to be gradually approach- 
ing to the point of the heavens in which nie sun 
is situated, till, in the course of«a week or two, it 
ceases to be visible, being overpowered by the 
superior brightness of the spn. In Ae course of 
a month or two, the same star which disappeared 
in the west, will be seen rising some time before 
the sun in the east, having passed from the 
eastern side of the sun to a distance considerably 
westward of Him. The stars }f\ the western 
quarter of the heavens •whichi appeared more 
elevated, will be found gradually to approximate 
to the "'sun, till they likewise disappear ; and in 
this manner all the stars of heaven seem to* have 
a revolution, distinct from their diui^l, from east 
to west, which is accomplished in tjue course of a 
year. 

The difikrent positions of the Pleiades, or 
seven stars, at different seasons of the year, will 
afford every observer an opportunity of perceiving 
this motion. About the middle of September, 
these stars will be seen, about eight o'clock in 
the evening, a little to the south of the north- 
east point of the horizon ; about the middle of 
January, at the same hour, they will be seed on 
the meridian, or due south ; on the first of March,,, 
they will be seen half-way between the zenith 
and the western horizon ; about the middle of 
Aprilr* they will appear very near the horizon ; 
soon after which they will be overpowered by the 
solar rays, and will remain visible for nearly two 
montliB, after which they will re-appear in tlie 
east, early in the morning, before the rising sun. 

wlliis annual motion of the stars evidently in- 
dicates that the sun has an apparent motion every 
day from west to east, contrary to his apparent 
' diurnal motion, which is from east to west. 
This apparent iftotion is at the {ate of nearly a 
degree every day, a space nearly equal to twice 
tHq^.sun*8 apparent diameter. In this way, the 
su|bi^pears to describe a circle around the whole 
heavens, from west to east, in the course of a 
year. This apparent motion of the sun is caused 
by the annffal revolution of the earth around the 
snn as the centre of its motion, which completely 
accounts for all the apparent movements in the 
sun and stars to which we liave now advesied. 
If we place a candle upon a table in the midst 
of a room, and walk round it in a circle, and, as 
vre proceed, mark the different parts of the oppo- 
site, walla with which the candle appears coin- 
cident, when we have completed our circle the , 


candle will appear to iMve made a revolution 
round tlie room. • If the walls be conceived to 
represent the starry heavens, and the candle the 
sun, it will convey a rude idea of the apparent 
motiori of rthe sun, apd the different cluster of 
stars which appear at different seasons of the 
year in consequence of the annual motion of the 
earth.* But this subject will be more particularly 
explained in the sequel. 

From what we have now stated in relation to 
the apparent motions of the heavens, we are* 
qpcessarily led to conceive of the earth as a body, 
pladM^etf*'’** were, in the midst of infinite space, 
and surrounded in f;<ury direction, abm:e, below, 
on the 'iigpr hand, and on the left, with the 
luminaries of heaven, which display their radiance 
from every quarter, at immeasurable distances; 
and that its annual and diurnal motions 'account 
for all the movements which appear in the celes- 
tial sphere. Hence it is a necessary conclusion, 
that we are surrounded at all times with a host 
of stars, in the day time as well as in the night, 
although they arc then imperceptible. The rea- 
son for their being invisible during the day is 
obviously owing to their fainter light being over- 
powered by the more vivid splendour of the sun, 
and the reflective power of the atmosphere. But 
although they are fhen imperceptible to the un- 
assisted eye, they can be distinctly perceived, 
not only in the mornings and evenings, but even 
at noomday, while the sun is shining bright, by 
meana'.,of telescopes adapted to an equatorial 
motion ; pud in this way almost every star visible 
to the naked eye at night can be pointed out, 
even amidst the effulgence of day, when it is 
within the boundary of our hemisphere. When 
the stars which appear in our sky at night have, 
in consequence of tfie rotation of the earth, 
passed from our view, in about twelve hours 
afterwards they will make their appearance 
nearly in the same manner to those who live on 
the opposite side of the globe, and when they 
have cheered the inhabitants of those places with 
their radiance, they will again return to adorn 
our nocturnal sky. 

On the whole, the starry heavens present, 
even to the vulgar eye,»a scene of grandeur and 
magnificence. We know not the particular des- 
tination of each of those luminous globca which 
emit their radiance to us from afar, or the specific 
ends it is intended to subserve in the station 
which it occupies, though we cannot doubt that 
all of them answer purposes in the Creator’s plan 
wofthy of his perfections and of their roagiiitude 
and grandeur ; but we are certain that they have, 
at least, a remote relation to man, as well as to 
other beings far removed from us, in the decora- 
tions ^icy throw around his earthly raaifsion. 
They serve as a glorious ceiling to his habitation. 
Like so many thousand sparkling lustres, they 
are hung up in the inagnificent canopy which 
covers his abode. He perceives them shining 
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and glittering on every hand, and the dailc azure 
which surrounds them contributes to augment 
tiieir splendour. The variety of lustre which 
appegrs in every star, from those o( the* sixth 
magnitude to those of the* first, and the multi- 
farious figures of the different constellations, pre- 
sent a scene as diversified ah it is brilliant. .What 
are all the decorations of a Vauxhall Gardens, 
with their thousands of variegated lamps, com- 
pared ^ith ten thousands of suns, diffusing their 
beams over our habitation from regions of space 


. immeasurably distant? A mere gewgaw in com- 
I parison,---pnd yet there are thousands who eagerly 
flock to such gaudy shows who have never spent 
an hour in contemplating the glories of the fir- 
n^limciit, which may be behefd ** without money 
I and without price.” ^ That man who has never 
' looked up with serious attention to tlie motions 
and arrangements of the heavenly orbs, must be 
inspired with but a slender degree of reverence 
for the Almighty Creator, and devoid of taste for 
enjoyiitg the beautiful aud the sublime. 


CRANIOLOGY. 


Upok Dr. Gall’s theory, how many and what 
obvious advantages result ! Nor afe they merely 
confined to the purposes of speculative physio- 
gnomy; the uses of his theory, as applied to 
practice, offer to us hopes scarcely less delight- 
ful than those which seemed to dawn upon man- 
kind with the discovery of the gases, and with 
the commencetnent of the French revolution, 
and, in these later days, with the progress of the 
Bible Society. In courts of justice, for instance, 
how beautifully would this new science supply 
niiy little deficiency of evidence upon trial ! If 
a man wore anaigiicd for murder, and the case 
were doubtful, but he were found to have a 
decided organ for the crime, it would l)c of little 
matter whether he havl committed the specific 
fact ill the indictment or not; for hanging, if 
nut applicable as puiiishtnciit, would be proper 
for proveulion! Think, also, in state trials, vs hat 
infinite advantages an attorney-general inigfit 
deiive from the opinion of a regius professor of 
craniology ! Even these arc but partial benefits. 
Our generis, iniiiisters, and diplomatists would 
then unerringly be chosen by the outside of the 
head, though a criterion might still he wanted to 
ascertain when it was too thick and when too 
thill. But the greatest advantages are those 
which this new system would afford to educa- 
tion ; for by the joint efforts of Dr. Gall and Mr. 
Edgeworth, we should be able to breed up men 
according to any pattern which parents or guar- 
dians might think proper to bespeak. The doc- 
tor would design the mould, «nd Mr. Edgeworth, 
by his skill iu mechanics, devise, with character- 


istic ingenuity, the best means of makSig and 
applying it. As soon as the child was born, the 
proiessioiial cap— medical, military, theological, 
commercial, or higal — would be put on, and thus 
he would be perfectly prepared for Mr. Edge- 
wortii’s admirable system of professional educa- 
tion. * 1 wijl pursue this subject no further than 
just to hhu« ^hat the materials of the mould may 
operate sympathetically ; and therefore, that for 
a lawyer in rtts, the cap should be made of 
brass ; fur a divine, of lead ; for a politician, of 
base-metal; for a soldier, of steel; and for a 
sailor, of heart of English oak. 

Dr. Gall would doubtless require the naked 
bead to be submitted to him for judgment. Con- 
trariwise, I opine,— >and all the ladies will agree 
with mo in this opinion, — that the head ought 
neither to be stript, nor even examined in un- 
dress, but that it should be taken wi^ all its 
accoinpaiuinents, when the owner lias made the 
be.st of it, the accompaniments being not unfre- 
qucntly more indicative than the features them- 
selves. Loqg ago, tlie question whether a man 
is most like himself drest or undrest, was pro- 
pounded to the British Apnllo ; and it was aii- 
answered by the oracle, that a man of God 
Almighty’s making* is most like hiipself when 
undrest; but a man of a tailor’s, pbriwig-inakeVs, 
and sempstress’s making, wj;ien drest. The ora-« 
clc answered |ightly, for no man (&n selact his* 
own eyes, nose, or mouth ; bul» his wig and his 
whiskers arc of liis own choosing. — 2'he DoctOTt 
wl. 1. 


THE GUIDE, AT MOUNT ETNA. 

The following anecdote, was preserved and happened to he passing through the street, 
communicated to me by my brother, J. T. Every one was prostrate ; my guide became so ; 
Coleridge : — ^ and, not to be singular, I went down also. After 

As I was descending from Mount Etna with a resinning our journey, I observed iu my guide an 
very lively talkative guide, we passed through a unusual seriousness and long silence ; which, 
village, I think called Nicotozzi, when tlie host after many hums and kahst wan iateTrujtlod by a 
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lovir bow, and leavo requested to aak a question. 
This was of course granted, and* the ensuing 
dialogue took place. ^ 

Guide. Signor, are joq then a Christian 
Coleridge. “ I hope so.” ♦ 

< G. *' What 1 are all Englishmen Christians i* 
C. “ I hope and trust thej^ are?” 

G. ” What are you not Turks ? Are you not 
damned eternally ? ” ^ 

C* ” I trust not, through Christ.” 

O. " What I you belteTeln Christ, thei^? ” . 
.C. “ Certainly.” 

This answer produced another long silence. 
At lengtii my giiide again spoke, stijl doubting 
the grand point of my Christianity. 

G. ** I am thinking, signor, what is the dif- 
ference between you and us, that you are to be 
oertunly damned ?” ^ 

C. ** Nothing verymaterisl ; nothing that can 
prevent our both going to heaven# 1 hope. Wo 
believe in the Father, the Sonf^ and the Holy 
Ghost.” 


G* (Jnterrupting me.) “ Oh, thsoe — — ■ 
priests I what liars they are f But (pausing) we 
cannot do without them ; we cannot go to heaven 
without them. But tell me, signor, what ore 
the diiferentes ? ” • *' 

C. ” Why, for instance, we do not worship the 
Virgin.” 

G. And why not, signor ? ^ 

C. Qecause, though holy and pure, we think 
her still a woman, and therefore do not pay her 
the honour due to God.” * 

V G. But do you not worship Jesus, who slls 
on hand of God ?” 

C. “ We^dP.’!. 

G. “ Then why not worship the Virgin, who 
sits on the left?” * 

C. ” did not know she did. If you can 
show it me in the Scriptures I shall readil>sagrec 
to worship her.** 

Oh,” said my man, with uncommon triumph, 
and cracking fingers, ** aicuro, stffnor/ sicuro 
jiifftiorJ*' — CoUridge. 


i BRITAIN. 

ADDITION TO CHAPTSa VIII., ENDING ON PAGE 538. 


pF our resden have never conducted a Fcriodiciil, they 
know nothing of die anxieties, the vexations, and the ]>ains, 
of snch a task. We leolly thought wc had gone on quite right 
with Britain,” when, after Chapter XI. was m print, 
orrived tlie oontmuation of Cbsptor Ylll. Wo cxominod, 
and, singularly enough, found that the printer hud gone on 
with his espy, and had not, any moro than ourselves, de- 
tected the error. Could we have a personal interview with 
the reader, we nqlght prove, to a demonstration, that the 
fault rests neither with the author, the editors, nor the 
printer.) ' 

To pseverit the sudden destruction of the 
criminal, the right of sanctuary was given to the 
lui^s court, which extended three and a half 
mites every way from bis actual abode ; to all 
• churches and Uieir yq^ds; to some of the castles 
*of tha thandki to monasteries; to bishops’ resi- 
dences; to deporitories of the holy relics; to 
graves of the saints ; and, in some places, to the 
^ough. When arrived at any of these, the 
crin&cl several days’ respite from justice, 
dumig which he could anange for the payment 
of his fine. 

T^pir design was evidently to compensate In- 
juries, to.preserve the power of the upper classes, 
and not to punish the offender. Every person 
was valued, the price of which was called his 
" were j ” if he were murdered the murderer pud 
his were, and if a woman werq sought in maniage 
her price was paid to her guardian, hence 4he 
common Saxon pt^rase, ” buy him a wife.” '^is 
methpd of puniafamipt was morally lenient ; in its 


appeals to some natures more acute, and for 
some crimes more equitable. But it was decidedly 
destructive to the existence of patriotic virtue, 
and public morality ; for any crime could be com- 
mitted for its price, always within the power of 
the rich, which, to illustrate further the injustice 
of its imposition, was not equal, but graduated; 
higher according to the ecclesiastical or secular 
dignity of the person agunst whom it w'as com- 
mitted. 

To kill a slave was fined nothing, if done by 
his master. . • 

But to kill a free man one hundred shillings. 

A rape committed on a slave was five shillings. 

To steal was fined six shillings. 

To steal from the king nine shillings. 

To steal the ^oods of a bishop eleven fold. 

Adultery with the Iiing’s maid was death. 

The laws against stealing became gradually 
more severe, till the thief was obliged to pay his 
were, and, at last, foj^ty years after the Conquest, 
it was judged a capital crime. 

The following are some of the crimes to wjiich 
a pecuniary fine was attached 

texsonal iNruaiEs. 

A broken shoulder was cpmpensqted by 20 

The loss of the power of hearing 25 


A broken bone 10 

If an ear wbre cut Off 12 

The loss of an eye ^0 


An injury to the moutb.M 18 
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If th« nostrils were slit 6 

The loss of any of the fore teeth 6 

If the jaw bone were .broken 6 

lf*the thumb were cut off ...*2Q 

The thumb nail 3 

The forefinger S' 

The ring finger*. * 6 

Tlie little finger 1 1 

«For each other nail... 1 

Fo? a broken rib 3 

For a wounded vertebra 3 • 

The lo& of a foot y. .*‘‘1..*... 

The loss of a ^eat toe .N 10 


With all these singular rates every judge was 
required to be familiar. 

Ethclred, in 1008, began to show that some 
crimes are inexpiable, by ordaining that a mmcider 
in a church was so, except the king interfered. 

A calumniator was fined nineteen shillings, or 
lost his tongue. 

An adulteress lost her nose, lips, and property, 
and was declared infamous for life. * 

A coiner of base money lost his right hand. 

Nor are the methods less singular by which 
our Saxon* forefathers proceeded to prove guilt, 
or to acquit the accused. Among which, was 
compurgation, that is procuring a sutficient num> 
her of witnesses to swear their belief 4n the inno- 
cence of the prisoner, and the validity of his 
oath. On these occasions, the defendant .and 
plaintiff, if powerful persons, would sometimes 
appear with a thousand on each side ready to 
make oath in favour of their different friends. A 
thane required twelve peers to clear him. The 
compurgators laid their hands one above another, 
either on the gospels or the relics, and the ac- 
cused at the top, while he swore by all the hands 
beneath that he was innocent, which he was 
thought to be if the compurgators werc\inani- 
mous. A female prisoner required female com- 
purgators. These compurgators, arc by some 
thought to have been the incipient English jury. 

Oaths, which were valued according to the 
property of the swearer^though numerous, were 
made as terrible as possible, and they were 
only administered to persons fasting. Thisr was 
a difficult task, and to avoid it the criminal 
preferred an appeal to orddals, to testify his 
innocence ; which suited the ignorance of the 
judge, who was only required to be able to 
read the Dom-boc, wliere the prices of e^ery 
crime were written ; and the superstition of the 
clergy. Of these, the appeal to boiling w’ater. 
In whi^ a hand was to be dipped ; to hot iron, 
which when red, was to be carried with the naked 
hand several feet ; to the holy cross ; to bresd 
and cheese, after having prayed that if guilty 
it might choke him : to colU water, in which he 
was thrown with his legs tied and a cord round 
his waist : if he fioated, he was guilty, but if he 


sunk, innocent. All of which tests of guilt might 
be compounded for grokt fines. 

The trdde and commerce of this period must 
not be overlooked. The exode of the Romans 
was as fatal to the commerce of Britain as to its 
phace. The vast exports, and the numerous in- 
land manufactures, through the piracies of the 
homeless searkings, and the devastation of the 
Picts,Jiad ceased ; nor, with individual exceptions, 
revived agdn until the comparative settlement of 
the Ju^es, Angles, and Saxoi^s, in the heptarchy, 
and the expatriation of the Britons beyond the 
sky-girt mountains of Wales. The Saxons, who 
had lived inmost on the sea, Vere no sooner 
seated among the ruined, but fertile orchards, 
vineyards, gardens, and' fields of Britain, than 
they abandoned their ships, and the little com- 
merce was then transacted by foreigners, who 
cTiiefly used the port of London till the time of 
Offa. How could trade exist among the endless 
scuffles of the heptarchy? Then a man could 
buy nothing in the city of London without the 
presence of several persons in authority, or the 
port{^ieve, ^who was the principal magistrate, and 
elsewhere, hp could only buy to the extent of 
twenty pence, without the same security, and 
when kings and monasteries had nearly all the 
money shut up in gold tables, of which Charle- 
magne is said to have had three hundred, and 
foolish relics. Nor could exchanges be made 
under a fine of thirty shillings, unless in the pre- 
sence of the lord of the manor, the mass priest, 
sheriff, or some other officer, which insured the 
payment of^ the king’s part of the price, which 
was four pence on every article that was sold 
in some towns in the south. These jpeasures 
were not all the result of a jealous police, but of 
a mistaken regard for the tradesmen, who could 
neither read nor write, and who therefore had no 
proof of ba^ains except the presence of these 
grandees, whose oaths were taken to be indubit- 
able evidence. Edgar madS a law that no sale, 
purchase, exchange^ or bargain, could be legally 
made in large towns, except before s(^e, or §11, 
of the thirty-three honest men,” who were a 
sort of itinerant evidence, necessary to be called ■ 
to every shop or stall to witness* a purchase. * 
Twelve of sucH were thought sufficient for a small 
town. The price of every article, as well living 
as dead, even to the cat, was legally fixed, wd 
the king’s share taken, at the time of sale, b^he 
witnessing *' honest men.” Among others may be 
mentioned the following, in Saxon money 

« s. • cf. 

Acre of land 0 4 0 

A hawk 10 0 

Slave 1 0 0 - 

A hide of land ‘15 0 0 

Horse 0 30 0 

Mare 0 20 0 

Ass, or mule 0 12 0 

Ox 0. « a 
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£ 8. d. 

Cow 0. 5 4 

Swine Old 

Sheep 0 1 0 

Goat .4. ...... ...... 0 0 ^ 


The Roman British mukets had been con- 
tinued, but the day of their observance was 
changed to the Sunday, on which day, for «a long 
period, they were held within the church ; but 
before any one entered, he was obliged td pledgc 
that he would neither steal, cheat, nor lie ! When 
the effects of ^is system became prodigiously 
indecent, the market was changed again to 
Saturday, and held close to the church, whose 
servicee which also began on the Saturday, were 
then bf tter attended when the secular was joined 
to the spiritual motive for convention, which made 
lai^e congregarions, and good markets. Fairs 
were also held on saint days alid church holi- 
days, within the precincts Ibf the*church ormoiiaa- 
tery, and to whose abbot or bishop every buyer 
paid a toll, which accounts for the right of 
several bishops at the reformation tduhe tolls of 
the fairs. / 

Foreign commerce then exported rilaves, homes, 
other cattle, a little com, and woollen garments, 
to avoid the* tax of whidh, some of the merchants 
were detected in the garb of pilgrims, asserting 
their bales to be the necessaries of a foreign 
journey ; and imported from Pisa and Venice, 
which traded with the east, precious stones, 
spices, silks, drugs, and wines,-~froi 9 Gennany, 
cloths, seal and whale skins, of which the ropes 
and rude rigging for ships were made, and whale 
oil. Butethe chief imports were from Rome, and 
consisted of relics, church-books, vessels, orna- 
ments, and dresses, of which the priests were 
often the merchants, to many of whom it was an 
incredible source of wealth, and ta none more 
than to Benedict Biscop, who first brought glass 
makers to Britain, df the domestic trades, little 
genuine knowledge is extant,, but we know that 
physicians svere itinerant, and resided with their 
patients for a part of their fee, which was eighteen 
tunnies for \ dangerous wound ; and music was 
sometimes used as medicine ; that (he lay trades- 
men were virtual Slaves, obliged to trade in guilds 
or societies for mutual protection, and to lessen 
thesis. Every thane had his tradesmen, who 
weiflVbives, and who itinerated in their callings, 
and whose rew'ard went to the lord. The king 
had great numbers of these mechanic slaves, 
who, vith tub ceorls and otliers, are the patres 
antiqui of the present middle classes. But some 
of tlie best workmen were the monks and cler^ ; 
and it is said of Dunstan, that he w'as not 
only the best blacksmith and brazier of his age, 
but a goldsmith and an engraver, and a very 
Augelo in sculpture and painting, of which the 
Bodleian is a proof, 'that his worL^ rose im- 
ineiisely in- price fiom his dcatii, till, no longer 


snbjecd^ of commerce, they virtufied into relics 
capable of wonders and worthy of the devotion 
they received. Stigand, bishop of Winchester, 
gilded shpals' of images ; other monks qoauu- 
factured gold and silver pence, founded bells, 
and dyed wool aqd cloths with a{l hues, and 
especddly scarlet and purple. The names of 
carpenter, bailiff, merchant, ^fisherman, hunter, 
hawker/ furrier, bleacher, often occur in the 
chronicles of this period; but the smith waa,a plr- 
son of very singular estimation, nor is it pre- 
6ibaiy Im pw n how many arts and mysteries were 
compren^ded in his handicraft. The cattle 
belongh>«y..: U'lvTSliirwas then all kept in a com- 
mon by persons called the kyeward, the swine- 
herd, the swanhard. loe ropes were made of 
twisted willow twigs, and oxen alone were used 
to work the plough, which then served seven or 
eight farms, and which the ploughman was re- 
quired to make. The Anglo-Saxon garden was 
a wretched place, containing only the ordinary 
pot-herbs then used, and a little flax, and aban- 
doned to the slave’s taste and labour, except at 
the monastery, where fruit trees were to be found, 
especially the apple ; and all tlie flowers* that 
had been consecrated to any of the sajnts, or the 
herbs, which with 4he help of a propitious planet, 
a concurrent moon, and the savour of a stinking 
relic, were to be the materia medica of the 
neighbourhood. The hawker was a tradesman 
only in demand in the winter, when, fur the 
tabISs of the king and thanes, he caught game. 
The fisherman was a person of* more general re- 
quest, because the customs of the religious often 
required fish. Long after the time of Alfred 
almost every building was wood, covered with 
straw, whicli explmns why the Danish conflagra- 
tion was so easy and awful, many whole towns 
having often been on fire at the same moment, 
like so many flaming craters. A great house 
then I'lad a kitchen, a dormitory, a granary, a 
bakehouse, a chapel, a stable,^ and a kennel. 
Castles were built mostly of wood, whose in- 
terstices were clay and straw, and even when 
of stone, not in regular courses, and mortared ; 
they were divided into feur stories, which were as 
often places of penance as of refuge ; the lower 
one, which was subterraneous, was called the 
keep. In the same, time a monastery had a large 
hall, a strangers' room, a chapel, an hospital, 
a scriptorium, where the young monks copied 
books for tho library, a bath, a brewhouse, a 
bakoiiouse, donnitories, ahd stables. In these 
houses were the largest collections of plate, 
and tapestry, hi working which the greataet and 
(jevoutest ladies spent most of their lime, which 
they thus dedicated to the churches. These 
tapestries were often histories, as that of Bayeux, 
nineteen inches, by si^ty-seveii yards, of the life 
of William the Conqueror, from a.d 1 065 nearly 
to his death. 

The church oi Ely had a historic tapestry 
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of Brithnod, of Northumberland, done* by bis 
wife. In this work the English ladies excelled. 
The fine arts, which under the Romans had' 
risei\ to great perfection, were totally neglected 
after tlie conquest of tiie 'Saxons, who with as 
little taste is possible for the savage to possess 
it, reduced to ashes all fhotfe glorious monivnents 
of painting, sculpture, architecture, and other 
scignoes, which the British genius, great accord- 
ing ttf the testimony of its enemies, under the 
instruction of the limans,, was three centuries 
in working to maturity. All remain|. of Argld- 
Saxon sculpture are wretcb||d productions. 

But, at length, several of tlfie'iSi?l4is> i'fwereigns 
began to see that tradje, and not war, was in- 
tended to be the right hand of the nation, whose 
merchants were then encouraged, by having the 
dignity of a thane conferred on thym, when they 
had voyaged tlirice beyond the seas each in his 
own ship. And, in the time of Etlielstan, any 
town which was engaged in foreign trade might 
if it pleased, have its own mint ; a privilege 
which, though qcver allowed in Wales, the fol- 
lowing* places for a little time possessed: the 
figures denote how many mints existed* there: — 


Bridport 1 

Canterbury 7 

Chichester 1 

Exeter 3 

Hastings 1 

Hereford 7 


Lewes 2 

London... 8 

Rochester S 

Shaftesbury.. 2 

Southampton 2 


Winchester and York 2 


And each of the other burghs hgd one in the 
tipie of Ethelstan. 

Vor the liberty of coining, each mint paid to the 
king a tax, varying from twenty Saxon shillings 
to the worth of the privilege, or to the wealth of 
the place. 

The following is a 'table of the moneys gene- 
rally current in the Anglo-Saxon period ; — 


Karnes of Saxon Present Weight in 


Money. 

Morth. 

TroyOsc. 

Pound . 

. 2 16 

3 

3408 

Mark .« . • 

. 1 17 

9 

3600 

Byzant . . 

9 

4i 

73 0«. Saxon. 

Gold Mancus 1 

7 


56 

Frank Sulidua j 

a / 


Silver Mnncua . 

7 


675 

Ora ... 

Gitiat ShiUiM 

Less Frank 

. 4 

8 

450 

Leas Shilling 


111 

90 

Thrimsa . . 



674 

Penny . . 

, 

2| 

224 5 in a Shilling. 

Halfling. 

Fcrithlieg. 





Saxon rent of a farm : — 

300 loaves ; 12 casks of strong ale; 80 casks 
of weak ale ; 10 casks of honey; 1 cask of but- 
ter ; 2 oxelh ; 10 ethers ; 10 cheeses ; 1 0 geese ; 
20 liens ; 5 salmon ; and 1 00 eels. 

Bat this Tent must have varied, for in conse- 


quence of the bad system of agriculture, ordinary 
provisions, were often ten times as dear at the end 
of a summer as«yt its beginning. 

A piecd of water was rented at 2000 eels ; 
speep-shcaring was not allowed before midsum- 
mer, and the farmc^ sowed all his wheat in 
spring. 

In the time of Athelstan, ^ poor person re- 
ceived for his monthly allowance from the ftutho- 
rities ; — • , 

An kmber of meal ; .four pennies, or a ram ; a 
gammon of bacon ; and some coarse cloth. 

Landowners were always ol^iged to provide 
the king in diis military expeditions with men, of 
which Oxford sent two ; Leicester twelve ; War- 
wick ten ; besides a tax to repair bridges and 
fortifications. 

• We have yet said nothing of the Anglo-Saxon 
learning, of which they were at first destitute, 
destroying all ftiby found, and remaining ignorant 
till after they fiad re'(!eived Christianity, which 
brought a new order of impulses to the heart, 
origipated a new taste— a thirst for knowledge, 
and an ciniflation of the arts. All the celebrated 
Roinan-British scholars, however, including Mer- 
lin, Melchin, &c., dispirited with the dark prospects 
of their country, had died ; while their feeble 
successors, who never rose above tTie weak and 
plaintive spirit of the age, left no writings of con- 
sequence. But the clergy taught a little ancient 
geography, medicine, mixed with the wildest 
scraps of astrology, botany,, and relics, a sort of 
latin, polemic theology, music, manners, customs, 
natural philosopliy, rhetoric, astronomy, logic, 
mathematical mechanics, and arithmetic ; the 
first four rules of which few of the cliArgy knew 
before the introduction of Arabic numerals, 
brought to England by Grabert, about 971, when 
their ouly figures were Greek and Latin letters, 
and other arbitrary signs. * Even Aldhejm said, 
that nothing was so diificul^to him as arithmetic. 
Ill an age when Charlemagne could not write, 
when there were neither books, teachers, know- 
ledge, a press, materials for copying, lior demand 
for any of them, we are neither surprised to leani^ 
that Alfred gave eight hides of laud fur a pooi^ 
cosmography ; nor that such men as Boniface, 
Tobias of Rochester, Coolfriif, and Willibald, 
were considered profound scholars. Yet, of these 
the monasteries produced some, as GUldas, Daniel 
bishop of Uaugor, Adrian, the eloquent Duluth, 
Piegmiined, Nennius, Dunwulph, Elfric the ‘gram- 
marian, Wufbig, Clement, and B^e. Nor did 
the period want men of astonishing acuteness, 
as Scotus, at once the light and pest of his age, 
and of whose mind we may judge from the title 
of^iis best book, which was ** On the Division of 
the Natures,** and Edbert, to whom the world is 
indebted for the immortal Alarin. All the greater 
monasteries liad a school ; one also existed near ' 
every bishop's palace; and among those most 
celebrated, are the schools of Oxford, Glastoii- 
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bury, Dunwiota, LiB(»>ln, Canterbury, and York. 
At the Utjt, Edbert had collected a library, of 
which Alcuin has given Charlen^lgne a* catalogue 
in heroic Latin verse. 

The great Alcuiji called these ** treasures «of 
wisdom,** and so recommended them to Charl6- 
magne, that we may conclhde there were few 
similar. And with these helps they taught ** the 
harmony of the 6ky, the labour of the sim and 
moon, the live zones, the seven wandering planets, 
the laws And risings and settings of the sta:^ Src » ; 
the aerial morions of tfad sea, earthquakes, the 
nature of man, cattle, birds, 'and wild beasts, 
their various spehies and “ figures,** v^iich appears 
to have been the standing school order at York. 
From rimilar studies arose Aldhelm, Bede, and 
Alcuin.. The* first, who wrote in latin, was be- 
sides tf!e literary apostle of France, the Jeren^ 
Taylor Tor sportive, never-tired, solemn fancy: 
and the last was the schoolmaster of this and 
other nations, though both are ^low forgotten in 
comparison of Bede. Thus vicis^im appears to 
be the rule of fame. Seeing his countrymen de- 
plorably ignorant, the great Aldhelt^ employed 
his fine mind in the composition of songs, to 
which his wonderful yoke was yet necessary to 
arouse thoir attention ; discovering himself at 
once to be«a good philosopher for instructing 
through amusement, and a good divine, for be- 
.. coming, in a good sense, “ all things to all 
men.” 

Music, in that age allied invariably with paint- 
ing, appears to have 'been almost the first art to 
which the Saxons applied. Such power indeed 
had songs over them, that they would often de- 
cide batt|ps, liberate captives, change despair into 
courage, anger to laughter, and, os tlie monks 
say, “cast out devils and chain the winds.” 
Many of them ore said to have been ten years in 
learning music, Whieb was more di|ficult before 
Gregory denoted the notes by A, B, C, &c.; 
indeed it was reqnl&ite to qualify for the best 
'society, in which every guest was required both 
to jsing an^ play the. harp ; and the instrument 
was so sacred that it could not be taken for debt. 
*Bede tells us the IwT, trumpet, pipe, tabor, 
Ipsaltery, atolls fiulby and organ, were in use in 
his days, as well* as the cymbal, the violin, and 
the bell., Ailwyn, fqnnder of ^msay abbey, 
expended al^ut 9001, of our money in building 
an Ramsay church. 

ClMirch music is thought to ^ave been first 
taught the Angio-Saxons by John, an arch chanter, 
from Jtome, IVbenoe he was sent by Agatha to 
Britmn. In those times church singers were 
itinerant, and travelled through the continent 
for improvement, and the best singers went for 
the most learned man- Of the praises of these in- 
struments, Bede and others are full. Nor we^ poets 
• wanting, for besides A4i^d Qedmon. the Cowper 
of his rin^. and Kody^; of the Orkneys, many 
other iMMnes copld be mjenrioned) but as their 


works nearly all perished under the Dahes, fame 
is at its last gasp, therefore we must omit them. 

[.The poetic art was not less complicated than 
critic^ those wasps of genius, have made the 
Grecian; fbr, besides* one hundred and thirfy-six 
different metres in Which they wrote, endless 
were their concerts in rhyme — apj^osirion, and 
alliteration, the bounds of whkb, the poetic fire, 
the Saxen>vertiga» 'or Shakspeare's/* fine frenzy 
rolling ** easily burst. Poets were then ^he 
teachers of the people, the flatterers of the 
gre^t, and the historians of the dead : hence 
the florhPUntl episodical character of our oldest 
chronicles^jgbicilUi^ere often compiled from 
ballads."^ 

A desire to keep the fiotices of this astonish- 
ing man separate, is the reason why little has 
been yet said of Alfred. In bis childhood, he 
was taken on k pilgrimage to Rome, learned to 
read after he was considerably grown, when his 
wise mother offered a valuable book to the first 
of her children who should be able to read it. 
After which he was self-educated. He at first 
refused the crown. He was for a* period immoral, 
and oppressive to ins subjects, who are said to 
have abandoned him ; when overpowered by the 
Danes, he went disguised out of Somersetshire, 
lived for a time with a herdman, whose wife 
scolded him for neglecting her cakes, bA he sat 
by the fire. He afterwards sought concealment 
in a morass, till an opportunity arose to surjirise 
the Danes, whom he had paid to withdraw, which 
was nut long wanting. 

When he had somewhat settled the country, 
he rectified the laws, heard appeals, and important 
trials, expelled forty-two judges in one year, add 
obliged others to learn the Dom-boc ; brought as 
many artists and monks to England as he could 
persuade to settle after the ravages of ‘the Danes ; 
spoke of learning always witii approbation, and 
advanced learned men; compelled his nobles to 
send their children to school, which was thought 
a severe law, when many priests could n'ot under- 
stand the Latin service ; translated several books, 
among which Were Boetius de CmuoUtitone, and 
Gregory’s “Pastorals,** of which' he seAt a copy 
to each of the bishops ; opeiied several schuds 
at Oxford for divinity, grammar, logic, &c., 
which has been called founding the university, 
to whose support he gave an eighth of his 
income, and sent his own children. 'He made 
a survey of his kingdom,, which was recorded 
in tjie book of Winchester, where tliere is a 
curious description of woods, towns, villages, 
cities, farms, and population. He dividifd the 
counties, as they have been already described, 
and, with the help of his daughter, built many 
castles. He also divided bis rime, which, for want 
of a watch, he contrived to do by candJes^made 
of the same size, isto^ thirds, of whidk one, was 
devoted to sleep. &c. i a second to the ai&iir of 
his station ; and a third to Isaniiog, reUgion, and 
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good works. Of his activity few will l^e able 
to concdve, for, besides building many places 
which the Danes had destroyed, he personally 
looked after his servants, rewarding the skilful, — 
pud his workmen, received and dismissed his 
visiters, supported the nlbuasteries, relieved the 
destitute, foisall which he copsecra^ a seventh 
of his property. Yet he lived in a house kittle 
better than our stables, for he w|p oblige<]^to keep 
his light in a lantern, from the winds, which, 
when the tapestry hangings w'ere dow'n, pushed 
in with the rain and snow, througlv the crevices* 
To which may be added, he was aiw<}3 subject 
to a very acute disease. NoT^ itJjjieJIeast of his 
praise, that, by confining all legal sl‘avery*to six 
years, he effectually presented its increase when 
it was not in his power to abolish it. To show 
the worth of the man, we must remember the 
age in which he lived; when ^ property consisted 
in many places only of large herds of swine, in 
others of church trinkets ; when the slaves, and 
even the clergy, eat horsefiesh ; when porpoises 
were thougfit to be the dainties of the rich, and 
periwinkles of the poor ; and the common people 
had probably never heard of letters. His works 
proved that he had os good a knowledge as then 
existed of botany, astronomy, physics, theology, 
laws, geography, fables, and poems, which he 
ardently admired. 

The language of the Anglo Saxons was rc> 
markably simple, poetic, and vigorous ; and such 

the proportion in the present .language of 
Saxon words, that of the sixty-five in the pater- 
noster, only five are not Saxon. And the most j 
classical nervous words in the English language 
are decidedly Saxon. The following is a list 
of some of the names of the most important 


English towns, whose names in the Saxon are 
ignificant • 


£ngliih Qsma. 

•Saxon name. 

. 

f Acemaucester' 

Bath 

< and 

• 

[ Bathaucaster , 

Bedford 

Bedoaford 

Beverley 

Beverlic 

Bristol 

Bdgstow 

Buckingham 

Biiccingaham 

Burton 

Byrtuuo 

Canterbury 

* Ototwacaburh 

Colchester 

Culnoceaator 

Chippenham • 

C}ppanham 

l^rby 

Beoraby 

Durham 

Dcorham 

Fulkfatono • 

FoloeMtan 

Fulham 

Fullenhum 

Qainsborough 

Geguesburh 

Peterborough 

Oild^neburh 

Lichfield 

Lioetfdd 

^^rthampton 

Northampton 

Stafford 

Stetbrd 

Nottingham 

* Snotingoham 

Wilton 

Wiltun* 


Meaning. 

Sick man's city 

Bddan's-ford 
Beavoiwlike 
Bndge-plaue 
Bcech-tree-town 
BearVtown 
Kent-flien’»*towa 
Colne-dty 
MorchantVtown 
Drer’s-place 
• Deor'S'homo 
Peopla’sitone 
Foul-town 
TnbeVtdwn 
Gilded-tom 
Coi-pa-ficld 
North-homo- towT 
Staif-foi'd 
Cave- town 
Willow-town. 


As a further specimen, many of these name's, 
however, ary thought to have been imposed at 
birth ; these are common 


Names c 

Adelovc, tho noblo wifo 
Adolfloda, — • pregnADoy 
.dStholgivn, — gift 
ASthelhild, •— woi goddess 
Eiidburgh, tho happy gift 
Bongo, the hrauelot 
Hcabiiighe, tall as a csstlo 
Wynfrodc, tho j»acc of niau 
iSlholwolf; tho Aoble wolf 


Females. 

Eailwolf, the prosperous wolf 
Ealdwolf, thwold wolf 
Iklfnc, the powerful wolf 
Beltarolf, tho distinguishod 
wolf 

Athelwyn, the noble wan'tor 
ASlflieog, as the clf, tall 
EthelstaA, the noble rock 


And so of the rest, from which may be seen 
what qualities were in greatest estimation. Few 
surnames were then u.scd. 


BENEFICENCE. 

• (JFVom Cimder*$ Choir and Oratory.)* 

“ Blessiiig ; knowing that ye are thcrounto called, that ye shouhl inherit a blessing." — 1 Peter iii! 9. 


Wax are BpriD|[S enthroned on high. 
Where the mountains kisa the sky ? 

'Tis that thenoe their streams nay flow, 
Fertilising all below. 


Why have clouds such lofty flight. 
Basking in the golden light ? 

*Tia to send down genial showers 
On this lower world of ours. 

Why does God exalt the great? 
’Tia that they may prop the state ; 
Sb that toil ita sweets may yield, 
And the sower reap the field. 

Biehes, why doth He confer ? 
That tlie rich niay minister ' 

To the ohildnn of distiiMii 
To ttei poor and fatherless. 


Does he light a Newton^s mind ?« 

Tis to shine on all mankind. 

Does he give to Virtue birtfai? 

’Tia the salt of this poor earth. 

Reader, whosoe'er thou art, « 

What thy God haa given, impart ; 

Hide it not within toe ground ; 

Send the cup of blessing rounA 

Hast thou power ? The weak deftnd. i 
Light ? Give light : thy knowledge lend. 
Rich ? Remember Him who gave. 

Free ? Be brother to the slave. 

Called a blessing to inherit. 

Bless, and richer blessings merit. 

Give, and more shall yet be given : 

Love, and serve, an^ look for heaven. 
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* HEMLOCK,. THE POISON OF SOCRATES, 

TUJ^D AanCLEf 


T&b last day was now jipent ; the hour had 
arrived,' when the servant of the magistrates, 
bursting into tears, and expressing his regret, 
announced that the time was come for drinking 
the fiital* draught. ^Socrates desired timt the 
poison should immediately be brought to him 
if bruised ; if not, that the p^soh upon whom 
this duty devolved should bruise it. Crito, one 
of the faithful followers of his veneAible master, 
wishing to del|iy to the latest possible moment 
the eventful scene, and to protract the fatal 
mement, observed that the sun still lingered upon 
the mountain-top; he said that he had knojwfi 
many who drank from the bitter cup very much 
. later after the aniioudcemgiit h^^d been made to 
them; that they had even supped and drank 
al)undantly, and had enjoyed the society of those 
they loved. Socrates declined such^ delay ; he 
requested that the cup should be brought to him ; 
and when the executioner appeared with it, he 
put a question to him as to what he should do 
when he ha^ swallowed the potion. Tlie reply 
iifade to him was, that lie had nothing further to 
do than, when he had drunk it, to walk about 
until a heaviness came on in his legs, and after- 
wards to lie down. Socrates asked whether it 
was right to make a libation to the gods ; for it 
, was the custom before drinking to spill upon the 
earth a small quantity. The answer made was, 
** We only bruise as much as we think necessary 
to produce the etfect," With calm and philo- 
sophic indifference Socrates hastily drank the 
beverage. His friends, who liad with difficulty 
restrained their emotion, burst into floods of 
tears, which' he gently and calmly feprehended. 
He paced the floor of his prison till he found die 
weariness of his limbs come on j he then laid 
himself down. He who.halJ administered to 
him the ptfison examined, at intervals, his feet 
•and his legs; and having forcibly pressed his 
•foot, asked l£m if he felt it. Socrates answered 
he did not. Af|er this, the executioner, in the 
same way, pressed his tiiighs ; and, gradually 
extending this examination upwards, showed that 
he Has grofving stiff and cold. Socrates also 
touCSed himself, and observed, that when the 
poison reached his heart, he should then leave 


his friends. His lower belly was glmost cold ; 
and now imcovering himself, j-for he had pre- 
viously been cov^ed,— -he said, and these were 
his last iHrords, *' ^to, we oVre a cock to ^scu- 
lapius ; discharge this debt for me, and do not 
neglect it.” 

**Your jij^hes shall be attended to,” was the 
reply of C rito; “hj ye you any further injunc- 
tions ? 

To this no reply was jiiade by Socrates ; but 
just afterwards he moved himself. The execu- 
tioner then covered him over; Socrates fixed 
his eye, and then Crito closed his mouth and 
eyes. Such are the' terms in which tlie last days 
of the philosopher are detailed ; and this descrip- 
tion has served as a picture on which all have 
gazed with respect and admiration. 

There are some circumstances detailed in this 
narrative w'hicli are very interesting, first, as 
regards the symptoms which are spoken of, and 
then as leading to some coneluslons as to the 
herb which was thus used. Tlie effects are evi- 
dently those of a narcotic, taken in so large a 
dose that the stomach must have been instanta- 
neously overpowered, so as to prevent the ejec- 
tion of 'it by vomiting. No visible effects wore 
produced upon the mind ; the limbs first betrayed 
the action ; the muscular powers decreased ; the 
recumbent position became necessary. The next 
marked effect was the loss of sensation and dimi- 
nution of animal heat, which gradually extended 
themselves to the great centre of life. Tlie 
length of time during which this went forward is 
not dettuled to us ; bnt evidently it was very 
short. , Not the slightest suffering is mentioned. 
Wu have no reason to suppose that this arose 
from the magnanimity of the dying man, for wc 
learn from iGiian, that when old persons, weary 
of the infirniities of the close of life, were deter- 
mined to quit its pain and sorrow, they invited 
each other to a banquet, when, crowned with 
chaplets, they quaffed, from a goblet containing 
its juice — Death In this world, life in one hcre- 
aft^' ValeriuB Maximus himself saw an old 
lady of ninety, in the island of Cos, so intimately 
associated with the name of Hippocrates, termi- 
late ill this manner her existence. 


TRAPE WINEfe. 

In illustration of the adaptation of the trade- Indies,” written by a gentleroui of the name of 
winds to the pui|KH)es of commerce, a more Ray ley. In tlie destriptiun of the island of St. 
striking instance, perhaps, could not be adduced Vincent, It is stated that a little sloop, the pri- 
than following, which is gheii in a volume vate signal of which was unknown to any of 
entitle^ *• Four Yeafs* Residence in the West the merchants, sailed into the harbour one morn* 
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ing, and Immediately attracted the notice of the 
surrounding crowd j and the history of itd unex- 
pected appearance ia thus given :~ 

“Every one fias heard of the little fishing, 
smachs employed in ^cruisi^g along the coast of 
Scotland, which carry herrings and other fish to 
Leith, Edinbgirgh, or^ Glas^w, worked by three 
or four hardy 8ailo|fi,* and generally commanded 
by an individual having no other knowledge of 
navigation than that which enables him \o keep 
his dead reckoning, and to take the sun with his 
quadrant at noon day. 

“ It appears that a man who ownqd and cjm- 
manded one of these coasting vessels, had been 
in the habit of seeing the West'ididia sh/ps load 
and unload in the several ports of Scotland ; and 
having heard that sugar was a very profitable cargo, 
he determined, by way of speculation, on making 
a trip to St. Vincent, and returning to the Scot- 
tish market with a few hogsheads of that com- 
modity. The natives were perfectly astonished ; 
they had never heard of such a feat before ; and 
they deemed it quite impossible that a mere 
fishing smack, worked by only four men, and 


commanded by on ignorant master, should plough, 
the boisterous billows of the Aflantie, and reach 
the West Judies in safety ; yet so it was. The 
hardy Scotchinan*freighted his vessel, made sail, 
crossed the Bay of Biscay in a gale, got into 
the ** trades," and scudded aldUg before the vind 
at the rate of seven jenots an hour,, trusting to 
his dead reckoning all the way. He s^ke no 
vessel during the whole voyage, and never once 
saw land until the morning of the thirty-fifth 
day, when he descried^t. Vincent’s right a-head ; 
and setting his gaff-top-sail, he rah down, under 
a light breeze, alqng the windward coast of the 
island, and came to anchor aboitt eleven o’clock, 
under the cltcurastances before mentioned." 

Such a vessel, and so manned, could hardly 
have performed the voyage here desciik'ed, had 
it not been aided by the current of tha trade- 
; and what, then, rau<tt be the advantages 
of such a wind when, instead of aiding the puny 
enterprise of a* gingle^and obscure individual, it 
forvVards the annual fleets of mighty nations ?— 
Kirby's Bridgewater Treatise. 


THE SEA-STORM. 


A VaAOlfBMT. 


— There I felt thee I on that eea-elKTii 
Yee, while 1 stood and Ko^etl, my templet Im 
And shot my being through earth, tea, a ' 

COLXII 


1 . 

Oh, eyeless darkness ] grim despair and death I 
The sea-world shook beneath a mighty storm, 

Each billow on his brow had bound a wreath 
Of white foam-fiowera ; and every moving form 
Of spectral Typhoon and sea-monster rose. 

To battle wildly with the deep, wild sea — 

Twin spirits dread I they fought as maddened foea 
Would fight, in kingly wrath, to gain eternity. 

The wind swelled up her mighty trumpet-blast, 

And blew her clarion o’er the stormy deep, > 

The alirieking billows hurried madly past, 

The Maelstroom-monstcr wCke aghast from sleep, 
And stirred again the waters of hia wrath, 

Hurling the quivering atorm-ahafta in his ire. 

And aeatterittg blood like foam upon his path. 

Till the great deep glowed red, like suns when they 
expire. 


. II. 

Ob, mercy, mercy I ’twaa a fearful time : 

Tlie Btorm-rack’d billow tossed in agony. 

The sea’s wild wail rose up to heaven aublime, 

The heaven’s re.an|wer^ with a dreadful cry, 

As though in thunder- sound an ankel spoke. 

The tempest pansted to listen ; but no shout, 

Save the dread echo of’the deep, awoke— 

That atill in fearless wrath ran wildly out. 

The wAderer enraed the sea- deep on that night ; 

The lordliest bark that ever rode the wave 
Lay toat and atricken by the stormy blight ; , 

And proud, high hearts that spumed the darkling 
glrave 

Saw gleaming down beneath tde horrid surge 
The pale white arms that rock th’ aecuned to fleep. 
And heard in choral itraius the fbarftil dirge 
With ihich the Syren lulls the doomed benesth tiie 
deep. 


III. 

The dark, infernal caverns of the dead 
Shook off the dreamy silence of the tomb ; 

Tlie great Leviathan, that droops his head 
On a cloud-pillow of hell’a blackest gloom, * 

Stirred like the sound of tbundeV on the flood 

Of the great fountain-deeps ; and forth there came 
The ** voice of many waters ” in their roar, 

Mingling like mighty blasts blown from the trump 
of fame. * 

Hell oped her wide and adamantine gates 
The sea-wrecked dead -thronged in by thonsanda 
there ; 

Satan sat throned in pomp and awfiil state. 

Where miluons bowed who only knew€le8pai]>— 
The living-dead I Each wom« burning star— 

A breastplate, quivering with unqueuebing fire— 

To guide their foots^pa through bell’s realms afar, 
Whose ashes never qnenoh, whose bupings n^’ei 
expire. 


IV. 

Tile wail, the wail, when atorm-winda sink and die I 
The weary echo of a wandering Slaat 1 
The thrill of life, when life’s last agony 
Hnniei the dying o’er the death-sea fast I 
The billow sank aghast upon the shore, ^ 

^e dark surge slept beneath its shrond of foai >, 
The hush of death still’d the wild tempests roar, 

And mad waves, monster-like, ran madly to their 
home. * 

Uprose the cloud ; the blue and lovely morn 
Led the young day from out her eaatem cave, 

TV Triton blew aloud his wild sea-faom, 

Tlie Naiad sang along the snmrner-wave. 

The great sea spread her beanteona boaom bare, 
Where the bright snnbeam like a monarch lay, 

The ocean-eagle, fioro his rocky lair. 

Spread his wild flight wide' o’er the shinipg Spray, 
Day, like a star, kept watch above the aea. 

To guard serene as heaven the deep’s serenity. 

Epboh. 
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ilhtchnJilpm Lt^e, Lffriet,^^ the Pentatakeh, 
^er Poom. By f bomas Rabb, Aathor ttf “ 
Deityi'* Hie Martyr of V|rcdMnt” &c.*^-Londoii. 
and Co. 

‘'Thb true poet needs no odventltions aid to MOure 
IhlB BympaihlM of his ireadeto ; his wand is thA of an 
fidehanter : he dan ** eail spirits from Che vasty deep,*’ 
•nd they will obey h!!i dsU ; the whde material nnf* 
verse is his for the pniposes of his art. There is no 
port of it so mean that his geni&s cannot clothe it 
with poetical attifbutes, and confer on it power to in- 
fluence human hparts and minds. Froth ohjects the 
most minute and neglected he gathers the material of 
poetry, is the bee extracts honey from the disregarded 
weed ; And if he were forbiddm access to the inex- 
haustible storehouse of nature, still the creative powgr 
which he possesses would faahfbn imaginary worlds, and 
people them with airy and beauteoua beings, whom his 
fellows would ** not wUlmglv let di^.” The^real poet, 
therefore, finds access to tne heart of his reader by 
the mere force of his genius. Mr. Bagg is a poet, and 
as such, needs no extrinsic recommendation to the 
favour of the public. Yet poets are min; and there 
are cases in which, while we feel with, and admire the 
author, we are called on to feel for, and sympathise 
with, the man ; we would not, then, forget the fact, 
nor would we have our readers forget, that the aathor 
of the poemsrunder notice, whose genius has struggled 
into publicity through the impediments with whii^ the 
humble conation *of a mechanic had envivoned it, has 
recently suffered severe domestic calamities, the con- 
sequence of which is harassing pecuniary embarrass- 
ment. The purchaser of this volume will have a double 
gratification ; he willsmrich his shelves by the addition 
of much delightful poetry, and, at the same time, 
assist to free its author from his difficulties. 

** Night,*' the first poem of the collection, is deeply 
imbued W(th the melancholy which his trials might he 
expected to engender in the author’s mind, but breathes 
throughout the spirit of resignation and piety. Reli- 
gious sentiment, indeed, and amiable feeling are the 
characteristics id the whole, and we have not read 
throughout^e author’s productions ** ene line which, 
dying, he would wish to blot.” 

Among the ” SketSues from Life ’* are some ex- 
tremely touching. tlTe select for quotation, although 
somewhat long, '’Burnt Row,” a tragical incident, 
sidiply and pathetically narrated in the fine old ballad 
“tyle. 

( B^BNT ROW 


«* And^glve me another, mother dear, 

VfttJ Ml, 1 mkt tell Why, 

As though 1 should kiss those lips no more. 
And a tsar sprang into her oyo. ^ 


Oh. tboltidi chlltt ! ' said tho good Woman, 

‘ 'TIa but a few milos we go ; 

And we ahatl return by the fUll moonlight, 
By a path that well we know. 


there !■ no rivet fef us to eroM, 

No pU He* in our way; 

And many along ftom the wake will eomo, 
So tohlsh your fehri 1 pray.' 


The tear went bari; in tho daughter’s eye, 
*»And a imlle came o'er her cheek; 

But, oh' it was not a smile of Joy, 

For she felt as her heart would break. 


She tended her little sisters, fair, 

As merrily they played. 

And strove to throw olT the load of care 
Tliat dh her )oang spirits preyed. 


But her smiles were like the transient gleam. 
That pierces the thick mists throngh, 

When clouds envelope die bright siiii-beam, 
And the heavens wear a murky hue. 


She played with her little sisters, three, 
Till the long summer day was spent, 
As over the green grass, Joyfiilly, 

They danced to their hearts’ content. 


And to bed they went when tho night came on, 
Though she trembled over her prayers. 

And sleep, ere long, with his soothing charm, 
Had lulled her bosom’s cares. 


How sweet the sleep of (he young Uinst be, 
When troubles are small and few, 

When the heart is light, .iiid the thoughts arc free 
And stainless ns morning’s dew. 

For sweet it is even to see thorn sleep, 

And watch the unconscious smile, 

That over the rosy face will creep, 

Though the lips arc closed the while 

But oft 'tia but- as a poison cup, 

Wliich charms thgir cares away; 

And greedily as they drink It up, 
destruction grasps his prey. • 

The moon rose over the mountains high. 

The midnight hour was past, 

And kiiidrod who met at the wake that r 
Prepared for their homes at last. 

' But what Is tliat light in the heaven, yonder I ’ 
The wife to lier good man said ; 

' It (toes not come flrom tlie moon, 1 wist, 

It seems such a fiery red.’ 

’ ’Tis the northern light,' said the company, 

* Though seldom in summer-tide, 

Its heautifhl tints thus brilliantly, 

Spread over the welkin wide.’ 


' Have you SKtr been to SomercOates, 

In rocky Der^ahlreT 
If SO. thou haply you've heard my tale, 

If not you shall shortly hear. 

For in Somereoates tome houses stSnd, 
Which peoide call Burnt Row ; 

And tiie elds, they dolesome things relate, 
Which happened there long ago. 


' But it changes not,’ said the mother then, 

As she thought of her distant home , 

And her daughter’s words rushed into her mind, 
That was tossed Mke the wild aea's foam. 

And many and deep were the mdChfer's sighs, 

As homeward they wont along; 

Though theplaimhod at her fears, sod told her oft 
To bridle her feolish tongue. 


The suit was up, tho mom was felr. 

The mists were fleeing aw», 

And the birds sang sweet in the bashes loufl ’ 
To welcome the rising day. 


The flhme grew brighter 'and brighter still. 
As on the road they went, 

Till nought MmeareA but a glowing red • 
Half over the firmament. 


A mother isld to her eldest girl, 

. To her eldest girl said Bhe~ 

' We go to your aunt’s to-day, my dear, 
So take care Of yAor sisters three.’ 


'Then give me a kiss, my sweet mother. 
For you scolded me yester e’en: 

’ And thoush I own I was niughty then, 
I wish I never had been. , 


The leaves were tinged with a ruddy hue. 
And the moon grew deadly pale; 

And each, as he looked in the other’s feee, 
Felt all his eouragp fail, 
a 

' There must be a fire In Sofneteoates, 

For see it Is drawing near.' 

'Yes, there is a fire in Somereoates, 

And my eblldien ore burning there.’ 
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The mother eold, rrlth a bursting heart, 
her tears in torrents flowed; 

And nothing they spake would comfort hei 
As they hastened along the road. 


Aynj, away to the fistal place 


<The ro# Is Ml Are I the rqw Is on fire' 

How many will share In the woe!' « 

But from thonhht df tlie many to share her gtlef. 
To her eonld no comfort flow. 


For, O, what a sight for a mother there I 
• Her children all Ufrleis lay, 

And thd lips that sued for a kiss that mom 
were blackened and shrlToUed away. 


She gave at lipr children one long, long gase, 
Then laughed like a maniac wild. 

And never another word she spaket 
Save, ' Kiss thee? O yes ! my child.' 

Three days sho suflbred In speechless woe, 
'Twas all that her strength could do , 

Then the earth that over her children spread 
Covered the mother too, 

• 

Twelve years passed on. In a distant t' — 
Where wandered the Avo 

A priest was sent for in haste one night. 

To pray by a sick man's side. 


‘What lies on your conscience so black? 'said he, 
Tho blood that the Saviour spilt 
Is siifltclent, and more than suffleient, to clcantie 
Every penitent heart from guilt.’ 

But in vnin were his pTnyors, bis pre.acliiiig vain, 
Still V tithing Iti dgony. 

The sick man said, as he wrung his hands, 

* O, there is no hope for me I ’ 


I hated a neighbour in flomcrcoates. 

Twelve long, long yean ago, 

And to Injure him sought, with nuilice as deep 
As a spirit accurst d could know. 


I set fire to the house where his children lay 
111 ninuccnt sleep locked fast, 

Amt twUvc houses were huiiit iii tluat dreadful night, 
By the brand these Angers cast 


I 


The mother was laid In h«r ohUilren's gtai 
The flither looked upTio mon; 

But nobody knew bow Om Are' broke out. 
And the wonder at length HMtsV* o'er. 


My conscience, smitisn with kifrniMt paH|B, 
1 fled from that dnwdftal scMe, 

StUl hoping that timo wotUd«hanlBh It 
As though it had never been. 


Slut whithersoever *my body weifi|; 

No peace could my spirit And r< 

The awful degd of that sad sad night 
4a ever before my mind. 


And now f am going, alas I to reap 
4 The seed 1 have fown befpre, 

For that brand has purdhased a pine 
In Are to he quenched no mote.' 


for flii 


• 

' Though dark are thy deeds,' salA the holy man» 
‘ A nejiJtent still may’at thou die, 

For the Saviour came but to seek (he lost; 

Then now to his bosom fly.' 


‘I cannot, I munot,' the sick man cried; 

‘ See ' tho demons ifro round me now ; • 

The brand tliat I threw In (he house that night 
Is fixed on my burhing brow. 


‘ O merry I (9 mercy I 'tls all too late. 

My doom lb is flxqii, I see ! ' 

Then lie drew up his legs, tnd died In bed. 
Crying, ‘There is no Iiojie for mb.' 


Many of “ Lyrics from the Pentfitehch ” arc 
sweetly and powerfully written “Caradoo’’ We like 
least, not becauae it is deAcient in jioetry, but because 
it is written in that species of octO'iyllSbic Terse 
which, even in the hands of Scott, owed success 
chiefly to novelty, and in other hands iseto ns the re- 
verse of pleasing. 

We fed great pleasure in rrcommanding this fourth 
essay of the poet to the regard of our readers. Not- 
tingham has had the honour to produce amohg her 
poorer classes many men of condiderable genius, and 
the authot of Skotoltes from Life," 8cc. Is a whrthy 
addition to the brotherhood. 


NOTES OP TRAVELLERS. 


CiimBBE Houses.— Very few of the bouses or 
temples of Canton have more than one story, the haila 
of which are usually of the whole height of (he fabric, 
without any coucedment of beams or rafters «f the 
roof. Terraces are often built above the roofs ; and 
when suitounded by a breast-work, aflbrd, m the cool 
of the day, a pleasant and secure retreat, where people 
can ascend to enjoy a purer oir, to secure a wider 
prospect, or to witness any event that transpires in the 
neighbonrhood. Tliese terraces are not, perhaps, very 
unlike the flat roqfii of other orientals. In some other 
points, also, there is a coincidence between the houses 
of the Chinese, and those which are noticed m sacred 
literature. 

Referring to these latter, ''professor Jahn, in his 
Biblical Arcfaieology, says, " the gates, not only of 
houses, but of cities, .were customarily adorned with 
an inscription, which was to be extracted from the law 
of Moses; a practice in which may be found the 
origin of the modem Mezozaw, or piece of parchment 
inscribed with sacred texts, and fastened to the door- 
posts. Ttte gates were always shut, and one of the ser- 
vants acted the part of a porter. The space immediately 
Inside the gate ia called the porch, is sqnarcr and on 
one side df it ia erected a seat for the accommodation 
of those strangers who are not to he admitted into the 
interior of the house. From ttie porch we are in- 


troduced, through a second door, into a court, which is 
commonly paved with marble, and surrounded on all 
sides, BometimN, however, only on one, v^h a peristyle 
of covered walk, over which, if the hioufll have more 
than one story, there is a galiee^ of the same dimen- 
sions, Bupported by columns and protected by a balus- 
trade. In this court, i^arge companies are received, at 
nuptials, &c. On such occasions, a lavge geil of thipk 
cloth is extended by ropes over the whole court, to ex- 
clude the heat of the sub. The Jback pa rt of the house 
is allotted to the women, and is called in Arabic, the 
harem, and in Hebrew, by way of en^erice, Me|ia/aec. 
Behind the harem there is a gar<un, imto which the 
women enjoy the pleasure of looking from their apart- 
ments. In the smalter houses the females occupy the 
upper story. This is the place assigned tAem, alil9, by 
Homer in the Iliad and Odyase^." # 

Now in the buildings of the Chinese, tb e various in- 
scriptions seen on their door-posts ; the porter at the 
outer gate, and the porch and court wiAlu ; thi^peri- 
style with its columns, and, perhaps, a gallery above, 
and the palace, Am-fc, or “forbidden ground," with 
its gprden, have a striking resemblance to those in the 
above description. The inner apartmenta c*f the em- 
peror are, in like manner, sasUed, by way of eminence, 
kunf-ferntt or “ the palace." 
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GLANCES AT THErPAST. 


Mexico.— When Fernando Cortez conquered Mex* 
ieo, in 1518— 19f the cit^ of Mexico contained a 
'popnlation of upwards of* sixty thonaand families. It 
wu divided into twh distinct part^, in one of wmeh 
lived the nobility, and in the other the castes. The 
public edifices and the dwellings of the court and nobility 
were built of stone. The temples were magni^nt ; the 
one dedicated to Vitzpntzh, the god of war, and the 
most worshipped of all their deities, was the most spa- 
cious. ’ Besides the dwellingy of the priests erected on 
the inside, |pd the great number of squared it con- 
tained for other inferior deities, to which the people 
had to pay homage on their entrance, this great edifice 
. would*aecommo<kte more than ten thousand persons, 
who came to dance at their regular fesAvals. One of 
, the equarea was set out with trees, at regular distances, 
through which iron bars were passed, whereon were 
suspended the heads of tjie rictijnc who had beCn 
sacrifldbd to the gods. In another apartment was a 
large stone terminating via an acute an^e, upon which 
the priests suspended the victim to be sacrificed, cut 
open his breast, and took out his heart. A splendid 
chapel contained the grand (dol. Tt was the f^ure of 
a man sitting upon a high altar. His head was crowned 
with a helmet of bomished gold ; in the right hand it 
held a serpent, and in the left a shield of four (V'rows ; 
the countenance was most horrific. The priests slowly 
withdrew the curtaina when they permitted the people 
to pay their adoration to this deity of their worship. 
On the left was another idol of similar display and 
chaMotenstigs, pretending to be his brother, and 
equally an object of profound adoration. 

The city contained eight temples of a similar de- 
scription. The chapels in these edifices amounted to 
not far from two thonsand, dedicated to different dei- 
ties. They were constructed in great magnificence, 
and their appendages and trappings were of inestimable 
value. 

No one wonld approach the royal presence except 
being barefoot, with profound awe, and ** my great 
lord ” uttered in a suppressed tone. When he ^ned 
in public,' (which was frequent,) he set by himself at 
a superb table, being first helped from his choice of 
two or three hundred dishes, and then leaving the rest 
to the nobility. He drank several kinds of liquors 
from rich^ornamented cans. The herd were kept 
out by a r9t they could look on and see the royal 
gormandising ** in ^d^'^tance." Buffoons displayed 
themselves to amuse the royal eyes, and all lorts of 
music saluted the royal ear. ,And then tbe people 
went to tke squares, to wrestle, shoot, and run, to 
please his grace. 

The vast mines eoptributed much to Montezuma^s 
prodigious Wealth ; besides, he drew by usage about 
one-third of the whole productive wealth of his sub- 
jects. The nobiuty were compelled to.make him vast 
annual presents in person. The emperor was the law 
in all things ; and the slightest disrespect towards him 
codl^thelife*of a subject. Every town in the empire 
hiPJ a regular militia ; and it is even stated that Mon- 
teznma had upwards of thirty vassals, from each of 
which be could have brought into the field one hun- 
dred thousaifil men. 

Napoleon's Sacripice ov Homan Lite.— N ever 
was Uiere a conqueror who fired more cannon, fought 
more battles, or overthrew more thrones, than Ijjapo- 
leon. But we cannot appreciate the degree and quality 
of his glory without weighing tbe means he possessed, 
and tito r^ts which he accomplished. Enough for 


our present pnrpose will he gained, if we set before us 
the mere resources of fiesh and blood which he called 
into play firom the rup.ture of the peace of Amjjsns, m 
1804, down to his eventfol exit. At that time he ^d, 
as he declared to Lord Whitworth, an army on foot of 
480,000 men. (Here .follows a detail hf the different 
leviell made from 1804 till 1914. Total of men, 
2,985,985.) This detail, which is derived from Napo- 
leon's official journal, tbe JIfonifeur, under the several 
dates, is deficient in tbe excess which was rqised be- 
yond the levies ; bat even if we deduct the casuslties, 
ras well as the 300,000 men disbanded in 1815, we 
sffkll be much under the mark in affirming that he 
slanghtered two millions and a half of human beings, 
and tbsse all Frenchmen. But we have yet to idd 
the thousands and tens of tiiousanda of Germans, 
Swiss, Poles, Italians, Neapolitans, and Illyrians whom 
be forced under his eagles, and, at a moderate compu- 
tation, these cannot have fallen short of half a million. 
It is obviously just to assume that the number who 
fell on the side of his adversaries was equal to that 
against which they were brought. Here, then, are 
our data for asserting that the ktter years of his glory 
were purchased at no less expense than six millions of 
human lives. This horrible inroad on the faireZt por. 
tion of the population of Europe, resulted in the aban- 
donment of every conquered territory, the bringing of 
foreign onemies, twice within four-and-twenty months, 
under the walls of Paris, and the erasure of his name 
from the records of dominion . — Paris Paper. 

Qurrn Elizahvth's Vanity. —The follojwing 
anecdote is a very curious illustration both of the cha- 
racter of this great princess, and of the bad taate of 
the pulpit eloquence of her age:— "There is almost 
none that waited in Queen Elizabeth's court, and ob- 
served any thing, but can tell it pleased her very much 
to seeme to be thought, and to be told, that she looked 
younge. The majesty and gravity of a scepter bom 
forty* four yeeres, could not alter that nature of a 
woman in her. When bishop Rudd was appointed to 
preach before her, he wishing, in a godly zele, as well 
became him, that she should think sometime of mor- 
tality, being then sixty-three yeeres of age, he tooke 
his text, fit for that purpose, out of the Psalms, (xc. 
12,) *0 teach us to number our days, that we may 
incUne our hearts unto wisdom ; ' which text he handled 
mostrleamedly. But when he spoke of some sacred 
and mystical numbers, as three for the Trinity, three 
times three for the heavenly hierarchy, seven for the 
Sabbath, and seven times seven for a jubilee, and, 
lastly, seven times mne for the grand climaeteresl yeere, 
(her age,) she, perceiving whereto it tended, hegam to 
I he troubled with it. The bishop discovering all was 
I not well, (for the pulpit stood opposite to her majes- 
1 tie,) he foil to treat of some more plausible numbm, 

B ^ the number 686, making Xofthta, with which, he 
said, he could prove ^e Popq to be the antichrist, Ac. 
He interlarded his sermon with Soriptnre passages 
touching tbe infirmities of age, as that in Ecclesiastes 
xU.: ' When the grynders shall^be few in nnmber, and 
they wax darke that loqke out of the windowes, Ac., 
and tbe danghters of singing shall be abased;' and 
more to hke purpose. The queen, as tbe manner was, 
opened the window ; but she was so farre from giviog 
hiqi tiianks or good countenance, that she sail plainly, 

* He should have kept his arithmetic for himaelfo ; hot 
I see the greatest clerks are not the wisest men ;* and 
so went away discontented." 
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THE LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE, 

ADTHOa or ** THE AOS OV RBABOtf.'* 
CHAPTER*!. 


[In dfaygifl/ fortli from tiie .obliTipti into whicb tbof 
boTB been sinking for sev]^ yean, the name and memory 
of Thomas Ptsine, the writer lu» n specifio object, which he 
conceives will perfectly justify him in the estimufion of his 
reoderi^it Is, through the life of this, its modem cham- 
pion, to test the^ehameter of infidelity ; and tlicn to place, 
in contmt with the life of Paine, life of the apostle 
Paul, as AfracUcal comtfient upon the natnae and gemus 
of Christianity. Let the motto to each be, “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.”] • *• 

Tns conversion of the witty and profligate 
Earl of Rochester,* at the close of his life, from 
infidelity to a sincere and penitent belief in the 
Divine authority of the holy Scriptures, is indu- 
bitably proved by an interesting narrative of the 
circumstances of that event written by the cele- 
brated bishop Burnet This narrative has been 
published in the form of a tract, and is in very 
wide and general circulation; it ought, indeed, 
to occupy a distinguished place in every* cottage 
library. The reader will, no doubt, recollect in 
this pamphlet a most impressive declaration of 
tlie dying Wilmot, exposing and denouncing the 
atrocious character of infidelity, which had well 
nigh destroyed his happiness in both worlds. 
Laying his trembling and emaciated hand on the 
.sacred volume, he exclaimed, with uimurited.and 
solemn energy, *' The only objection against tliis 
book is a bad life.” In this sincere hour the 
unhappy Rochester disclosed the secret of oil 
his former and restle&s enmity against the Chris- 
tian faith ; and those most conversant with the 
subject, who have examined it with the scruti- 
nising eye of philosophy and reason, unanimously 
concur in opinion that infidelity originates in the i 
heart rather than in the head. Every good* roan 

must at least wish religion to be true ; and it is 
the interest of every wicked man to persuade 
himself that it is false. Christianity is a system 
of moral restraint, addressing all our hopes and 
fears, to indp'ce a life at war with appetite, pas- 
sion, and vice. Infidelity takes off this restraint, 
and, annihilating every object of hope and fear, 
produces licentiousness and sin. Its maxim is, 

“ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 

* Accordingly, the Founder and apostles of 
Christianity exhibit an example of the most self- 
denying, yet ennobling and suUime virtue ; while 
tile authors and abettors of infidelity have been, 
almost without an exception, the disgrace and 
tile abhorrence of their species. Infidels have 
generally been so perfectly aware of this, that 
they have* deprecated all reference to personal 
character in our controversy* with them; while 
they have traduced and vilified the character of 
prophets and confessors, and even stained the 
ireputatbn of Christ himself, with the iuiputatioa 
:No. 42, October 18, 1887,— 3rf.] Vol. i. 


of deliberate and base imposture'; they have pro- 
hibited Christians from examining and repro- 
bating their own spirit and conduct. When the 
Gospeljis to be attacked, it is to be attacked 
throngn the characters of thbse on whose hioral 
worth, in point of testimony, its credibility de- 
pends; but infidTelity is to be*refuted on the 
ground of piinciples alone. We must not uncha- 
ritably scrutinise the promulgators of these prin- 
ciples; the arguments, not the men, ard to be 
the subjects of investigation. • 

• But we think, on this great moral question, 
very serious attention ought to be paid to both. 
We have no objection that Christianity should 
stand or fall upon her tiwn moral character, and 
the moral characler of her apostles and evan- 
gclistg ; and wc ore resolved to bring infidelity 
to the same test. Should this prove offensive to 
the real enemies of religion and the pretended 
friends of virtue, we cannot help it. We have, 
however, the sanction of one of their g^at leaders 
in our favour ; and though it is not oracular wltii 
us, it may serve to silence them. “ No man,” 
says Cobbett, “ has a right to pry into his neigh- 
bour’s private concerns, and tlie opinions of every 
man are his private concerns, while he keeps them 
so : that is to say, while they are confined to him- 
self, ills family, and particular friends. But when 
bu makes those opinions public, when he once 
attempts to make converts, whether it bfi in reli- 
gion, politics, or any thing else ; when he once 
comes forward as a candidate for public admira- 
tion, esteem, or compassion, his opinions, -his 
principles, hif motives, every action of his life, 
public or private, becomes^e fair subject of 
public discussion.” 

Thomas Paine wj» born at Thetford, in Nor- 
folk, January 29tb, 1736, of respec^ble, but 
comparatively indigent, parents. His father fol- 
lowed the humble craft of s!ay-maktng, the art 
and mystery of which he iropaic^ed to his son, 
who, at the age of fourteen, having made himself 
master of the elements of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, assisted lus father to supply the wfihts 
of the family. In due time he acquired a sulll- 
cient knowledge of the business to render him- 
self useful : hut the moment he felk this to^ be 
the case, his froward and restless disposition in- 
duced him to abscond from home, and to go 
forth*into the world in quest of adventures. The 
sobriety of industry, the quiet regularity of the 
domestic sphere in which Providence had placed 
him, he viewed as a degrodalioii, because it 
imposed upon him restraint; and restraint and 
slavery, in his vocabulary, were, even at that 
early period, synonymous terms. Of this step, 

S u 
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so indicative of liis future character, and so dis- 
tressing to his parents, he has given the foUdV>- 
ing account ^ 

*' At an early age, ray^ and adventurous, and 
heated with the false heroism of a master who 
had served in a man-of-war, 1 began my fortune, 
and entered on boajrd the * Terrible,* captun 
Death. From this adventure 1 was .happily pre- 
vented by the affectionate and moriJ remon- 
strances of a good father, who, from tlYS^habits 
of his life, being of 4he Qdaker profession^ looked 
on me as lost j but the impression, much as it 
affected me at the time, wore away, and 1 en- 
tered afterward! in the * King of Prussia * pri- 
vateer, captain Mender, and went with her to sea.** 

Finding, however, that subordination was re- 
quired at sea as well as on land, and. that the 
sliockiiig evR of government existed every whe|^e, 
lie soon quitted the privateer for terra fimia. 
For a few months he sought subsistence by fol- 
lowing his trade in London. * From thence he 
removed to Dover, and there obtained employ- 
ment with Mr. Grace, a respectable stay-maker. 
By hypocritically professing attachment (o the 
daughter of his master, lie induced him to lend 
him a sum of money to enable him to commence 
business for himself at Sandwich. It is almost 
needless td add, that he. neither married the 
young woman, nor discharged tlie debt to her 
father. 

He settled at Sandwich, in April, 1759, and 
on the twenty-seventh of September, in the same 
year, he married Mary Lambert, an interesting and 
beautiihl girl, the daughter of an exciseman at 
Sittingbounie, who, on the decease of both hpr 
paren^c became waiting-woman to Mrs. Solly, 
of Sandwich. This amiable and unsuspecting 
young woman had no sooner confided her haj>- 
piness to the man who had won her affections 
by the most passionate expressio*is of regard, 
than she experienced from him treatment the 
most duel and in^mous. He first placed her 
in furnished lodgings*, then be procured a house, 
and, withfdifficulty, obtained furniture upon cre- 
dit ; bat having contracted debts which he was 
unable to discharge; he found it convenient to 
take what is called in Scotland a moonlight 
flitting i* and in' the night between the seventh 
and eighth of April, 1760, Paine and his wife 
set^ut froFi Sandwich to Margate, carrying with 
tlmm the furniture purchased on credit, a stove 
bdonging to the house, and the stays of a cus- 
tomer. He sold the furniture by auction at 
Mai'gate. such, at that period, were his clear 
apprehensions oX. the rights of man, and the 
nature of moral obligation. We shall scff as 
we proceed, what he Uiought of the rights of 
women. 

From Margate, Paine returned to London. 
His wife set out with him; but her subsequent 
fate' is not well known. Some say that she 
perilled on the remd by ill usage and . a prema- 


ture bifth; certain it is that, in 1761, Tlmmas 
returned without her to his father’s house. 

Having been unsuccessful in the business of 
a stay-maker, he was now anxious to leave it for 
the elciset In the excise, after fourteen mfonths’ 
study and trial, he wds established, on the» first 
of December, 17fl2,.at the age of twenty-five. 
The ^kindness of Mr. Copksedge, recorder of 
Thetford. procured for him this appointment. 
He was sent as a supernumerary, first to Grant- 
ham, and on the eighth of August, 17*84, to 
Alford. Being detected in some misconduct, he 
was, on the twenty-seventh of August, 1765, 
dismissed from his' ^ce.‘ * ' 

In uiis state of wretchedness and disgrace he 
repaired to London a third time. Here dtiarity 
supplied him with clothes, mcmey, and lodgings, 
till he was, on the eleventh of July, 1 766, re- 
stored to the 'excise, although not to immediate 
employment. For support in the meantime, he 
engaged himself as an usher to two schools in 
succession, one in Goodman’s Fields, the other 
at Kensington, to teach English and walk out 
with the children. About this period he would 
willingly have token holy orders ; but his efforts 
to obtain the necessary certificates were unsuc- 
cessful. 

At length, in March, 1 76'8, he entered upon 
his duties in the calling of an excise officer, and 
was sent in that capacity to Lewes, in Sussex. 
He was now at the age of thirty-one, but with- 
out industry or any other qualities which render 
a man respectable. Must of his time was spent 
in clubs luid taverns. Though ambitious of 
shining among his companions as a jolly fellow, 
he was rather endured than welcomed. In his 
temper he was always sullen, litigious, ovei- 
bearing, and insolent. He loved contradiction 
for its own sake. Every opinion, wh^thor true 
or false, advanced in his presence, he spontane- 
ously* controverted ; it was a matter of course 
with him to differ ftom every body. In- arguing, 
as well as in every thing, he was utterly devoid 
of principle ; and was more than once heard to 
say, ’* that the man who ciuld only argue when 
he had truth on his side, was nobody ; but he 
who could make falsehood appear to be truth, 
was the man for him.” 

Soon after his settlement at Lewes, having 
ingratiated himself with the widow and daughter 
of Mr. OlUve, with whom he had lodgbd till his 
death, he undertook to manage tbeir affaire, and 
umted to the business of an exeiamnan that of a 
grocer and tobaccomst. In an evil hour for the 
unfortunate victim of his cruelty, he persuaded 
Miss OUive to become his wil^ and thus put 
himself in possession of an exeelleat shop of 
trade and a tobacco milL 

One of his biogi:aphers observes, “ Eliaabetb 
OUive was a han^B^ and worthy woman, 
eleven years younger than Faine; and had it 
not been fbr her unfortunate attachment to him , 
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mig^t have married to much greater advantage, all his dealings, dfn violation of the solemn oath 
Upon the occasion of this second marriage, he b 7 which he had obliged himself faithfully to 
thought proper to represent himself in the mar* discharge fiis duties as an exciseman, he engaged 
riage register as a bachelor.” ^ without scruple in smuggling practices himself, 

Hit treatment of this athiable woman, whom and connived at the same practices in others,' 
he married solely for the sake of her property, wfiose assistance he required in the nefarious 
impresses uj^on ' him a cliaracter of monstrous traffic. Employed by his brother excisemen to 
and unparalleled vhlany. Having pledged their draw up their case, in order to obtain for them 
mutual vows before tlic alter, Mrs. Paine setnmed an ingroase of salary, he wrote a pamphlet in 
to their dwelling in the full confidence that iier their b^alf, four thousand copies of which were 
husband would manifest towards her something printed'at Lewes. A*contrilhition was made by 
of the tenderness and affection due to her tiie general body to defray the expenses incurred 

and the new and interesting relation Tipon which by this measure,* and also to fnablc them to 
she had entered. But from thafe moineat the carry their application to government. Paine' 
savage repelled her from his bosom as a stranger, undertook their cause, did nothing, pocketed tlie 
Yes, this boasting advdeate of human rights, amount of the printer’s bill, (reader, tho *printer 
who stuiddered at'tho barburity of kings, could was his particular friend,) and robbed theg of an 
deliberately, coldly, and basely violate the first additional sum amounting to more than thirty 
law of his nature, dishonour his parents, and pounds. 

deprive the confiding heart that had sacrificed At length hil credit failed. By gross habits 
all for him, of one of the jqstest rights of human- of intoxication and idleness, he sunk into diffi- 
ity, in a cose, too, where it was impossible so culties and distress, and, in this situation, made 
much as to complain. over a bill sale of his whole effects to Mr. 

To tills unhappy creature tiie endearing name Whitfeld, a considerable grocer at Lewes,' and 
of husband was but a mockery and an insult, liis principal creditor. Mr. Whitfeld seeing no 
She was, indeed, a wife ; that is, she had linked prospect of payment, took possession of the pre- 
hcr mortal destiny with a man who, in order to miscs, and, in April, 1774, disposed of them as 
secure his victim, pretended to regard her with his own. The other creditors, thiiJting them- 
thc fondness of the most ardent attachment, selves outwitted by Whitfeld, and cheated by 
How bitter must have been her disappointment, Paine, had recourse to the rigours of the law, 
to find him the reverse of wiiat be seemed 1 — a Pedne sought concealment for a time in the cock, 
iicartless inoiihter, who had bound her with the loft of the White Horse inn. When in after- 
traiininds nf law, only that he niiglit .scpiander life he arose to circumstances of comparative 
her propel ty, and agonise her fcohiigs with im- afiluenco, he never chose to remember his pocu- 
punity. niary obligations. He was never known volun- 

ir tiiis be infidel virtue, parents shield the tarily to pay a single debt; and in Mr. Rick- 
daughters that .you love from tho possibility of man’s ledger, the father of his bosom friend Clio 
forming alliances with the atrocious disciples of Rickman, there stands at this moment against 
such a school. Be nut deceived by tiicir affected the name of Thomas Poine, the sum of twenty- 
concern -for the well-being of society. Think not one guineas. * 

that they are tender-hearted because they have To complete his calainittfik ho was degraded 
nothing but ** douce humanite'' in their mouth, from bis situation in the excise. His forlorn- 
Eveii tills wretch could talk in raptures of the hope, in his wretchedness, was to induce his wife 
French revolution restoring parents to their to purciiase emancipation from his tyranny, Uy 
children, ami children to their parents, relations paying him thirty-five pounds sterling. How- 
to^ eaclf other, and man to society.” ” I ever the poor w^oman procured such a sum we have 
suspect,” says William Cubbett, (mark it, reader,) no means of ascertaining ; it wai| her all^ and he 
1 ever suspect the sincerity of a man whose kindly fleeced her of every shilling ; agreeing, 
discourse abounds in expressions of universal however, to claim no part of whatever nronertv 
philanthropy. Nothing is easier than for a .he might hereafter acquire, 
person ufaome imagination to raise himself to a He now returned to London; but, in defiance 
swell of aentiment without the aid of one single of his solemn engagement not to trouble his 
feeling of the heart. Rousseau, for instance, .is wife again, and, pe^aps, hoping tes wring from 
everlastingly babbling" about his genre her friends a little more money, he once more 

('humamrace,’) and his ecmr aimant et ietuire, disturbed her peace. In this mean attempt he 
(’tendeV^aud loving heart.’) He writes for the did jiot succeed. They mutually entered into 
human taoe ; his heart bleeds for the distresses new articles of separation, in which' it' was dc- 
of the human race ; and in the midst of all this, dared, on his part, that he no longer found a 
he sends his unfortunate dpldren to the poor- wife a convenience;” and on her’s, that “she 
houses-riie receptacle of misery. Virtuous, and had too long suffered the miseries of such a hus- 
tenderwhearted, and sympathetic Rousseau !” band.” * 

CrUel to ‘wifoi I^ue was also unjust in Paine now finding that his notoriously bad 
“ 2 u 2 
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chamcter rendered it advisable 4ot biin tu leave 
a country where he was knownC, had the ad> 
dress to procure a recommendation to the late 
Dr. Pronklin, in America, ^as a person who might, 
at inch a crisis, be useful there. He accordingly 
Bailed for America in September, 1774. * 

The following letter frolm his mother to Itis 
wife, written about this time, proves that she had 
the distress of hearing of his crimes and ptisfor- 
tune% and of feeling for them as a pareiM natu 
rally feels for a child wicked or unhappy 1 — 

“ Thetford^tJu/ff 27 th, 1774, 
Deab Daughter, « 

** I KDST beg leave to trouble you with my 
inquiries concerning ‘my unhappy sou, and your 
husbaipl. Various ate the reports, the which 1 
find came originally from the excise ofiice ; suqh 
as his ill treatment to you ; his secreting upwards I 
of thirty pounds intmsted with him to manage 
the petition for advsmce df salafy ; that since his 
discharge he have petitioned to be restored, 
which was rejected with scorn. Siiice which, I 
am fold, he have left England. all which, I 


beg you will be kihd enough to answer me by 
due course of post. You trill not be a little 
surprised at my so strongly* desiring to know 
what is become of him, after 1 repeat to you his 
undutiful Sehaviour fo the tenderest of ptfrents. 
He never asked of us any thing but what was 
I grantpd, that were in our poor abilities to do ; 
I nay, we even distressed ourdiblves, whose works 
are given over by old age, to let him have twenty 
pounds on bond, and every other tender mark a 
parent could possibly show a child. His* ingriu 
tiuide, or want of duty, has been such, that he 
I has* not wrote to me upwards of two years. If 
the above account be true, 1 am heartily sorry 
that a woman whose character deserves foe 
greatest love and respedt, (as 1 have always on 
inquiry been informed youris did,) should be tied 
for life to the^ worst of husbands. 

“ I am, dear daughter, 

‘ Your affectionate mother, 

** F. Paink. 

“ For God’s sake, let me have your answer, 
as I am almost distracted.” 


THE CITY STATE SWORD-S HEATH, 


Sir 0. Marshall BnbinUt<Kl, iliut us the Queen was 
to come into the City on the 9th of November, it would be 
necenary to repair the sheath of the City Htiite swoid.out 
of which several iwarls had dropped on state da>s. 

“ The aword was here produced, and 

“ The Recorder sharply observed, that it appeared to him 
tliat the pearls which had dropped out were the very best 
that hud loomed the sheath."— iiiyiorf m the “ Times.'* 

Alas I for the vanity of human wishes and 
desires. He in whose brain the idea first arose 
of a City sword — he who first wished for a weapon 
to defend the corporation*— dotfbtless never 
dreamt that the dl^ would come when, amid 
•* piping times of peace,” it would require rege- 
neration and repair, that it would reach a stage 
of corrupfton and decay, unfitting it to reflect 
, back the light from the lovely eyes of our youth- 
( fill and gracious Sovereign. Little would it be 
supposed that, ip the race of time, the harness 
would reach the goal of dissolution and decay 
before the horse, that the shield of foe City would 
beenne sbOm of its covering, and that the civic 
gfilh^gaw would become stript of its jewels, and 
thereby become bereft of its gems, its beauty, 
and its 

Yet such, alas 1 is the fact, such is the plain, 
honest, and simple, and naked truth ; and it can 
no longer remain a secret from the world, ^hat 
some pelrls have dropped out of the sheath of 
foe City sword. And having arrived at this all- 
important, this all-anxious stage of our inquiry, 
it becomes next our bounden duty to inquire 
how this unfortunate'4iccident has occurred, how 
it was brought about, whether by sheer and un- 
toward chance, or by direct connivance and con- 


trivance of a brace of cockney citizens ; how the 
stable door came to be stolen, and the steed left ; 
how the lion’s skin happened to be abstracted, 
and the noble animal — the right honourable the 
lord commissioner of the four-footed foresters — 
to remain ; how the ass’s ears came to be cut' 
off, and foe ass not taken ; how the trowsers 
were despoiled, and the wearer left in a breech- 
less condition. And in answering these pre- 
sumptive queries, it will not do to cither shirk 
or shrink from the question; it must be met 
boldly and bravely, face to face ; and, as the vul- 
gar say, (wliose words, when speaking of an ap- 
propriate subject in an appropriate manner, it is 
sometimes worth while quoting,) "no mistake 
about it.” 

We must beg leave to repudiate all Idea of 
the pearls having dropped out of foe aforesaid 
sword-sheath by mistake ; it is a thing which we 
never heard of pearls doing, it is a habit which 
they are not accustomed to ; and aware, as they 
must be, of the important offlcia^ situation they 
held among the ranks of the civic jewellery, they 
would, we are quite sure, have disdained to drop 
from foe lofty eyry they occupied, of their own 
free will and accord. They must have been 
removed by main force, violence must have been 
done to their feelings ; there must 'have been a 
struggle between the pearls and the picker ; some 
** cunningly-devised/able ” must have been " got 
up” to seduce them ‘from their lawful allegiance 
to the lord mayor and aldermen ; there must, we 
fear, have been something very much like "burk- 
ing ” in tfe case, when they were ruthlessly re- 
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moved from the parental shelter of tha sword- 
sheath. The pearls have not been cast before 
swine, but before one of the anti-swinish multi- 
tude— to wit and videlwet— 9 . Jew. Is t^ere a 
Salomon, a Levy, a Hart, a Samuels, aii Emanuel, 
or a Garcia, who knoweth any thing about the 
pearls of the Word-shdath ?• If there is, let ^im or 
her come boldly fOhvard and confess to “ the soft 
impeachment;” and own that the temptation to 
prig the pearls was too strong for mortal flesh, 
unfed *and unnourished by pork, to resist. Let 
them come out of their hiding-places, we sajf, 
for the sake of hpmanity, and on bSlialf of the 
suffering* state to which the nervea of evevf civic 
functionary between Temple-Bar and White- 
chapel church is reduced on this very lamentable 
occasion. Our feeders would be astonislied 
eould they have witnessed the dreadful dilemma 
into which every one who has the dignity and 
importance of the City at heart is thrown, at the 
loss of these pearls. We have many fears for 
the ultimate consequences. We have been as- 
sured, ns the newspapers say, “ upon competent 
authority,” that they were “ pearls of greatest 
price that they were nonsuches in tlmir way; 
that they had neither brothers nor sisters at all 
resembling them ; that they stood alone in tlic 
world, having neither eipial nor superior, and 


receiving the due homage and respect of all 
inferior pearleft. 

But, alas I thus immutable mutability of all 
earthly things is’come*upon them; the ppwer of 
'* passing away ” has referenee to peprls as well 
as to persons. Thev are, for aught we know, 
now suffering under the various chances and 
changes of this mortal life. They have left their 
apartments, vacated their lodgings, changed their; 
quartern, undergone what the French so pathetic- 
dly can a €^umg(!ment*de don/tidle ; they are miss- 
ing ; they have strayed or have been stolen ; they 
are found wanting at the botton^ of King-street. 
The sword oof civic state groweth rusty ; the 
sheath lacks lustre, it has lost its pearls. 

Now what is to be done under thesh tiyhig 
circumstances P Why, we think we should " — 
• " Please, sir, I vants your place, to put this 
here genTmVs plate in.” 

«What?” • 

The question was repeated. 

** Why— —What the plague— Well 

Reader, wp beg you ten thousand pardons ; we 
have been writing this at Williams’s a-lofmode 
beef house, in the Old Bailey. We declare we 
did not know where we were. We must, surely, 
have been dreaming. ^ Ephon. 


COSMOGONY OP MOSES. 

AETICLE VI. 


And what is this world in the immensity which 
IccMiis with them ? and what are they who occupy* 
It ? Tile universe at large would sufier as little, 
in Its splendour and variety, by the destruction 
of uur planet, as the verdure and sublime magni- 
ficence of a forest would suffer by the fall of a 
single leaf. 

After these illustrations of the minuteness and 
the magnitude of the creation, a mind enlight- 
ened by Divine revelation glows with adoring 
admiration, and pays its duteous and awful 
homage at the footstool of the supreme Intelli- 
gence who called the glorious and stupendous 
scene into existence. Supposing the original 
principle — the being of a God — to be established 
in our conviction, the more we know of the ex- 
tent of nature the loftier will be our conception 
of Him who sits in high authority over the con- 
cerns of 80 wide a universe. Is it not adding 
to the bright catalogue of Divine attributes w- 
other glorious gem, when we say that while mag- 
nitude ^es not* overpower him, minuteness can- 
not escape him, and variety cannot bewilder him ; 
and that at the very time while the mind of the 
Deity is abroad over the whole vastness of crea- 
tion, there is not one particle of matter, there is 
not one individual principfe of rational or of 
animal existence, there is not dhe single world 
in that expanse which teems wifih them, that liis 


eye does not discern as constantly, and his hand 
does not guide as unerringly, and his Spirit does 
not watch and care for os vigilantly* as if it 
formed the one and exclusive object of his atten- 
tion ? 

Having tlius seized the grand fundamental 
principle tha4 the whole universe owes its exist* 
cnce and preservation to one^etemal Being, infi- 
nite in wisdom and power, Tow delightful is it to 
range through his cieation, amid the innumerable 
and wonderful displays of his goodaessi Of 
this goodness, as displayed in the works of creih 
tion, the proof rests upon two propositions, each* 
capable of being made out by observations drawn 
from the appearances of nature.* Tlie first is,— 
that in a vast plurality of instances in which con- 
trivance is perceived, the design of dthe co^ti^iv- 
attce is beneficial. a 

The second, — that the Deity has super-admd 
pleasure to animal sensations beyond what was 
necessary for any other puipose, or wheit the 
purpose, so far as it was necessary, might have 
been effected by the operation of pain. 

With regard to the first, we may observe that 
no production of nature displays contrivance so 
manifestly as the parts of animi^ ; and the parts 
of animals have all of them a real and, with very 
few exceptions, all of them a known and intelli- 
gible subserviency to the use of the animal. 
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Now, wben the multitude of ‘Animals is consi- 
dered, the number of parts in each, their iigure 
and fitness, the faculties depending upon them, 
the variety of species, the complexity of struc- 
ture, ^e Quccess—fin so many eases-^and felidjty 
of the result, we •can never reflect without uie 
profoundeat adoration upon the character of that 
Being from whom all these things liave pro- 
, ceeded ] we cannot help acknowledging v»hat an 
exertion of benevolence creation was — ol||a bene- 
volence how minuth in its care ! how vut in its 
comprehension 1 

When we appeal to the parts and faculties of 
animals in particular, we state, 1 conceive, the 
proper medium of proof for the conclusion which 
we widh to establish. 1 will not say that the 
insensU>(le parts of nature are made solely for the 
sensitive parts ; but this 1 say, that when we con- 
sider the benevolence of the Deity, we can only 
consider it in relation to sensitive being. With- 
out this reference, or referred to any thing else, 
the attribute has no object, the term has no 
meaning. Dead matter is nothing; the, parts, 
therefore, especially the limbs and senseis of 
animals, although they constitute, in mass and 
quantity, a small portion of the material creation, 
yet, since tjvey alone are instruments of percep- 
tion, they compose what may be called the whole 
of visible nature, estimated with a view to the 
disposition of its Author. Consequently it is in 
these that we ore to seek his character, it is by 
these that vve are to prove that the world was 
made witli a benevolent design. 

Nor is the design abortive. It is a happy 
world after all ; the air, the earth, the water teem 
with delighted existence. In a spring noon or 
a •summer evening, on whichevelr side I turn my 
eyes, myriads of happy beings crowd upon my 
view: “the insect youth are on the wing;” 
swarms of new-born flies are trying their pinions 
in the air; their sfe^tive motions, their wanton 
mazes, their gratuitous activity, their continual 
change of place without us6 or purpose, testify 
tl^eir joy,* and the exultation they feel in their 
, lately-discovered faculties. A bee among the 
' flowers in spring is one of the most cheerful 
objects .that caq be looked upon ; its life appears 
to be all enjoyment, so busy and so pleased; 
yet it is only a specimen of jnsect life, with 
whRh, by ftoson of the animal being half domos- 
tHated, wp happen to be better acquainted than 
we are with that of others. The whole winged 
insect tribe; it is probable, are equally intent 
upon their proper employments, and, under every 
Variety of constitution, gratifled, and perhaps 
equally gratified, by the oflices which the Author 
of their nature has assigned to them^ But the 
atmosphere is not the only scene of enjoyment 
for the insect race ; plants are covered with 
aphides, greedily sucking their juices, and con- 
stantly, as it would seem, in the act of sucking. 
It cannot be doubted hut this is a state of grati- 


fication ; what else should fix ftiCm so close to 
the operation, and so long? Other .species are 
running about, with an alacrity in their motions 
whic^ carries with it every mark of pleasure; 
large pafehes of ground are sometime! half 
covered with these bnsk and sprightly natures. 
If w^ look to what the wafers produce, shoal^ .of 
the fry of fish frequent the iflargins of -rivers, of 
lakes, Mid of the sea itself. These are so happy 
that they know not what to do with theiqsulves ; 
their attitudes, their vivacity, their leaps out of 
water, their frolics in it, (which I have no- 
ticed a thousand times witli equal attention and 
amusement,) nil conduce to show their excess of 
spirits, and are simply the effects of tliat excess. 
Walking by the seaside* in a calm evening, upon 
a sandy shore, and with an e'hbing tide, 1 have 
firequently remarked the appearance of a dark 
cloud, or rather very thick mist, hanging over 
the edge of tlie water, to the heigiit, periiups, of 
half a yard, and of the breadth of two or three 
yards, stretching along ‘the coast as far as the 
eye could reach, and always retiring with the 
waters. When tins cloud came to be examined, 
it proved to be nothing else than so much space 
filled with young shrimps, in the act of bounding 
into the air from the shallow margin of the 
water, or from the wet sand. If any motion of 
a mute animal could express delight, it i\ as this; 
if they had meant to make signs of their happi- 
ness, they could not have done it more inteJUgi- 
bly. Suppose, then, — wliat 1 have no doubt of 
—each individual of tliis number to be in a state 
of positive enjoyment, what a sum, collectively, 
of gratification and pleasure have we here before 
our viewl 

The young of all animals appear to me to 
receive pleasure simply from the exercise of their 
limbs and bodily faculties, without reference to 
any ^nd to be attained, or any use to be answered 
by the exertion. A child, without knowing any 
thing of the use of language, is in a high degree 
delighted with being able to speak. Its inces- 
sant repetition of a few articulate sounds, or per- 
haps of the single word which it has learned to 
pronounce, proves this point clearly. Nor is it 
less pleased with its first successful endeavours 
to W'alk, or rather to run, (which precedes walk- 
ing,) although entirely ignorant of the import- 
ance of the attainment to its future life, and 
even without applying it to any present purpose. 
A child ifi delighted with speaking, without hav- 
ing any thing to say ; and with waJking, without 
knowing where to go. And, pripr to both these, 
I am disposed to believe that the wakkig hours 
of infancy are agreeably taken up with the exer- 
cise of vision, or, perhaps, more properly speak- 
ing, with learning to see. 

But it is not fo» youth alone that the great 
Parent of creation hath provided ; happiness is 
found with the purring cat, no less than with the 
playful kitten ; in the armchair of dozing age, is 
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well M in either the sprightlinesB of the dance, pauions, than isr the pike or the lion with the 
or the animation of the chace. To novelty, to deep solitude^ of the pool or the forest, 
acuteness of sensation, to hope, to ardour ef pun But it will be^id that the Uistaaces we have 
suit, succeeds— what is in no inconsiderable de^ hero brought forward,* whether of vivacity or re- 
gree%in e<}uivalent for theih ail— " perception ol p5se, or of apparent enjoyment derived* from 
ease;” herein is the exact difference between either, are picked and favourable instances. We 
the young *and the old. • The young noi answer, first, that t^ey are instances; neyerthe- 
happy but when dhjoying pleasure ; the old are less» which comprise large provinces of sensitive 
happy when free from pain. And this constitu- existence ; tliat every case which we have de- 
tion suits with the degrees of animal power which scribe^ is the.case onnillions. At this moment, 
they respectively possess. The vigour of youth and every given moment bf time, how many 
was to be stimulated to action by impatience €f myriads of animals are eating their food, gratify- 
rest, whilst, to the imbecility of a^e, quietness iiig thbir appetites, ruminating in their holes, 
and repose become positive graMficatiorvs. In acconiplishivg their wishes, pursuing their plea- 
one important respect the advantage i« with the sures, taking their pastimes ! In each individual, 
old : a state of ease is, generally speaking, more how many things must go right for it fo be at 
attainable than a* state of pleasure; a constitu- easel yet how large a proportion out «f every 
tion, therefore, which can enjoy e^e, is prefer- {^ecios is so in every assignable instant ! 3e- 

niilc to that which can taste only pleasure. This condly, we contend, in the terms of our original 
same perception of ease oftentimes renders old proposition, tliA: througliout the whole of life, as 
age a condition of great comfort, especially when it is diffused in* nattKe, and as far as we are 
riding at its anchor nfler a busy or tempestuous acquainted with it, looking to the average of 
life. It is well described by Rousseau, to be scnsi^tions, tjie plurality and preponderaiicy is in 
the interval of repose and enjoyment between favour of happiness by a vast excess. In our 
the hurry and tiie end of life. Hovf far the own species, in whicii, perhaps, the assertion 
same cause extends to other animal natures, may be more questionable than in any other, the 
I'aniiot be judged of with certainty. The appear- preponderaiicy of good over evil, — qjf health, for 
unce of satisfaction with which most animals, as example, — and ease over pain and distress, is 
their activity subsides, seek and enjoy rest, af- vinced by the very notice which calamities ex- 
lords reason to believe that this source of gratili- cite. What inquiries docs the sickness of our 
cation is appointed to advanced life under all or friends produce I what conversation their misfor- 
inost of its various forms. In the species with tunes I Tliis shows that the common course of 
wiiich we arc best acquainted, namely, our own, tilings is in favour of happiness ; that happiness 
1 am far — even as an observer of human life — is the rule, misery the exception. Were the 
from thinking that youth is its happiest season, order reversed, our attention would be called to 
much less the only happy one. As a Christian, examples of health and competency, iftstead of 
1 am willing to believe that there is a great deal disease and want. 

of truth in the following representation, given by Unc great cause of our insensibility to the 
a very pious writer, as well as an excellent man : goodness of the Creator, is the very extensive- 
— To the intelligent and virtuous, old age pre- ness of his bounty. We prize but little what 
sents a scene of tranquil enjoyments, of obedient we share only in common the rest or with 
appetite, of well-regulated affections, of maturity the generality of our spceics. When we hear 
ill knowledge, and of calm preparation for iininor- of blessings we thiJtk forthwith of successes, of 
tality. In this serene and dignified state, placed, prosperous fortunes, of honours, ricHbs, prefSr- 
as it were, in the confines of two worlds, the ments, that is, of those advantages and superiori-, 
mind of a good man reviews what is past with ties over others which we’hJppen either to _pos- ' 
the complacency of an approving conscience, and sess, or to be in pursuit of, or^to covet. The 
looks forward with humble confidence in the common benefits of our nature entirely escape 
mercy of God, and with devout aspirations to^ is ; yet these are the great things ; these consti- 
wards his eternal and ever-increasing favour.” tute what most properly ought to accounted 
What is seen in different stages of the same ilessings of Providence, what alone— if we mi Jht 
life, is still more exemplified in the lives of dif- so speak— are worthy of its care. Nightly rest, 
ferent animals. Animal enjoyments are iuH- and daily bread, the ordinary use «f our limbs, 
nitely diversified. The modes of life to which and senses, and understandings, arc gifts w*iiich 
the organisation of different animals respectively admit of no comparison with any other; yet, 
determines them, are not only of various, but of because almost every man we meet with pos- 
opposite kinds. Yet each is happy in its own ; sesses these, we leave them out of our enumera- 
for instance, animals of prey live much alone; .iou; they raise no sentiment, they move no 
animids of a milder constitu^on, in society: yet gratitude. Now, herein is our judgment per- 
the herring which live in shoals, and the. sheep erted by our selfishness. A blessing ought, in 

which live in flocks, ore not more happy in a truth, to be the more satisfactory j the bounty, at 
crowd, or more contented amongst their com- least, of the donor is rendered more conspicuous 
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by.ito’ireif dHfosioti, its comnitftiness, itB clieap* 
ness, tiy its falling to the lot and forming »t1ie 
hapi^hiete of the great bulk jtnd Wdy of our 
Bpemea as well as of ourselves* J<ay, even when 
we de not possess* it, it ought to be inatier«of 
thankfulness that others do ; but we have a dfif> 
ferent way of thinking. We court diatinotien ; 
that is not the worst^we see nothing but what 
has distinction to recommend it This necessa- 
rily contracts our views of the Cfeator*ia benefi- 
cence within a narrow cdmpass ; and nrost un- 
justly. It is in those things which are so com- 
mon as to be no distinction, that the amplitude 
of the Divine benignity is perceive^ 

But pain and privations, no doubt exist in 
numerous instances, and to a degree which, col- 
lectively, would be very great if they were com- 
pared with any other thing than with the m^s 
of animal fhiition. For the application, there- 
fore of our proposition to that* mixed state of 
things which these exceptions* induce, two rules 
are necessary ; and botii, I think, just aud fair 
rules, one is, that we regard those effects alone 
which are accompanied with proof^ of intention ; 
the other, that when we cannot resolve all ap- 
pearances into benevolence of design, we make 
the few f^ve place to the many, the little to the 
great: thaf we take our judgment from a large 
and decided preponderancy, if there be one. 
When God created tbo human species, cither 
he wished their happiness, or he wished their 
misery, or he was indifferent and unconcerned 
about either. 

If he had wished our misery, he might have 
made sure for his purpose, by forming our senses 
to be sea many sores and pains to us, as they are 
now instrunients of gratification and enjoyment : 
or by placing us amidst objects so ill suited to 
our perceptions, as to have continually offended 
us, instead of ministering to our refreshment and 
delight. For exanj^e, he might have made every 
thing we tasted bitter ; every thing we saw loath- 
some; every thing we toufshed a sting; every 
smell a stench ; and every sound a discord. 

If he had been indifferent about our happiness 
or misery, gre must impute to our good fortune 
(as all design by this supposition is excluded) 
both tUe capacity of our senses to receive pleo- 
sure, and the supply of external objects fitted to 
produce iU But either of these, and still more 
l:|>tfa, being too much to he attributed to aedident, 
nothing remains but the first supposition, that 
God, when Jbe created the human species, wished 
their happiness, and made for them the provision 
which he has made with that view, and for that 
purpose. The same argument may be proj^osed 
in different terms, thus: Contrivance proves 
design; and the predominant tendency of the 
contrivance indicates' the disposition of the de- 
signer. The world abounds with contrivances: 
and all the contrivances which we are acquainted 
with are directed to beneficial purposes. Evil, 


no 4ou|»t, exists; bot is never* tiMSvre e«n per- 
ceive, object of contiivsnce. Teeth are 
•contrived to eat, not to ache ; riurir aching now 
and riien is incidental to the oontrivanoe, per- 
haps ^se^aritble irom it; or even, ^ you will, 
let it be called a defsbt in the contrivance, but 
it is not the object of it. This is *a distinction 
wbiefi well deserves to be* attended to. In 
describing implements of husbandry, you would 
hardly say of the sickle that It is mode to cut 
the reapers hand ; though from the consthictidn 
of the instrument, and the manner of using it, 
this mischief often follows. ^But if you. had 
occasjpn to describe instruments of torture or 
execution, this engine, you jvould say, is to ex- 
tend the sinews ; this to dislocate the* joints, this 
to break the bones ; this to scorch the soles of the 
feet. Here pain and misery are the very objects 
of the contrivance. Now nothing of this sort is 
to be found in the works of nature. We never 
discover a trun of contrivance to bring about aii 
evil purpose. No anatomist ^er discovered a 
system of organisation calculated to produce 
pain and disease ; or. in explaining the parts of 
the human body, ever said, this is to irritate , 
this to infiame ; this duct is to convey the gravel 
to the kidneys ; this gland to secrete the humour 
which forms the gout : if by chance he come at 
a part he knows not the use of, the most he can 
say is, that it is uselessi; no one ever suspects 
that it is put there to incommode, to annoy, or 
to torment. 

Our second proposition is, ** that the Deity 
has added pleasure to animal sensation ; beyond 
what was necessary for any othej purpose, or 
when the purpose, so. far as it was necessary, 
might have been effected by the operation of 
paiii.” This proposition may be thus explained : 
The capacities, which according to the esta- 
blished course of nature are necessary to the 
suppbrt or preservation of an animal, however 
manifestly they may be the result of an or- 
ganisation contrived for the purpose, Oan only 
be deemed an act, or a part of the same will as 
that whicli decreed the existence of the animal 
itself; because, whether the creation proceeded 
from a benevolent or malevolent being, these 
capacirics must have been given, if the animal 
existed at all. Animal properties, therefore, 
which fall under this description, do not strictly 
prove the goodness of God: they may prove 
the existence o£ the Deity ; they may prove a 
high degree of power and intelligence ; but they 
do not prove his goodness ; for as much as they 
must have been found in any creatipn which 
was .capable of continuance, although it is pos* 
sible to suppose, that such a creation might have 
been produced by a being whose views rested 
upon misery. BujL there is a class of properties 
which may be said to be soperadded ftom an 
intension expressly directed to happiness; an in- 
tention to give a happy existence, distinct firom 
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the general intention of providing ^e ipeans of 
existence ; and that is, of capacities for pleasure, 
in cases wherein, so fta as the C(^rvation of the 
individual or of the species is eoncemed, they 
were not wanted ; or wlieiein the putposd might 
have been secured by the operation of pain. 
The provision which is .made of a variety of 
objects not necessary to life, and minfetering 
only to our pleasures, and the properties given 
to the necessaries of life themselves, by which 
tliey*contrihute to pleasure as well as preserva- 
tion, shbw a further design than that of giving 
existence. A single instance will snake all^this 
clear. Assuming the necessity fit food for the 
support of animal life, it is requisite tliat the 
animal be provided with organs, fitted for the 
procuring, receiving, and digesting of its food. 
It may be also necessary tiiat the animal be 
impelled by its sensations to ciiort its organs. 
Blit tfie pain of hunger would do all this— why 
add pleasure to the act of eating? sweetness and 
relish to food ? why a new and appropriate sense 
lor the perception of the pleasure? Why should 
tlie juice of a peach, applied to the palate, afiect 
the part so differently from what it does when 
rubbed upon the palm of the hand ? This is a 
constitution which, so far as appears to me, 
can be resolved into nothing but the pure bene- 
volence of tile Creator. Eating is necessary; 
but the pleasure attending it is not necessary ; 
and that this pleasure depends, not only upon 
our being in possession of the sense of taste, 
which is different from every other, but upon a 
particular-state of the organ in which it resides — a 
felicitous adaptation of the organ to tlic object — 
will be confessed by any one who may happen 
to have experienced that vitiation of taste which 
frequently occurs in fevers, when every taste is 
irregular, and every one bad. 

In mentioning the gratifications of the palate, 
it may be said that we have made choibe of a 
trifling example: I am not of that opinion. 
They afibrd a share of enjoyment to man ; but to 
brutes 1 believe that they are of very great im- 
portance. A horse at liberty passes a great part 
of his waking hours in eating. To the exx, the 
sheep, the deer, and other ruminating animals, 
the pleasure is doubled. Their whole time almost 
is divided between brow'sing upon their pasture, 
and chewing their cud. Whatever the pleasure 
be, it is spread over a large portion of their exist- 
ence. If there be animals, such as the lupous 
fish, which swallow their prey whole and nt once, 
without any time, as it should seem, for e\ther 
drawing out or relishing the taste in the mouth, 
is it on improbable conjecture that the seat of 
taste with them is in the stomach ; or, at least, 
that a sense of pleasure, whether it be taste or 
not, accompanies the dissolution of the food in 
that receptacle, which dissolution in general is 
carried on very slowly? If this opinion be right, 
they are more than repaid for the defect of palate. 


The feast lasH ^ hing as the digestion. In 
seeking for a^^ument, we need not stay to Insist 
upon the'comparatiye importance of our example; 
for the observation ^ol<!s equally of all, or of 
three at least, of the other senses. The iicces- 
lary purposes of hearing might have been answer- 
ed without harmoaf ; of aniell without fra^ance ; 
of visiou without beauty. Now, if the Deity, as we 
before said, were iudiiFereut about our happiness 
or mWry, we must impute to our good fortune' (as 
all design by this sdpposition is excluded) both 
the capacity of our senses to receive pleasure, 
and the supply «f external objects fitted to excite 
it. 1 allegjp these as two fclidltous, for they are 
different things, yet both necessary: the sense 
being formed, the objects which were applied to 
it might not have suited it; the object? being 
^fixed, the sense might not have agreed w?th them ; 
a coincidence is here required, which no accident 
can account far. There are three possible suppo- 
sitions upon the subject, and no more: — The 
first, that the sense, by its original constitution, 
was made to suit the object; — the second, that 
tbc*obJect, liiy its original constitution, was made 
to suit the sense ; — tiie third, that the sense is so 
constituted as to be able, either universally or 
within certain limits, by habit and familiarity, to 
render every objert pleasant. Whichever of 
these suppositions we adopt, the effect evinces, 
on the part of the Author of nature, a studious 
benevolence. 

If the pleasures which we derive from any of 
our senses depend upon an original congruity be- 
tween the sense and the properties perceived by 
it, we know by experience, that the adjustment 
demanded, with respect to the qualj^ies w'hich 
were conferred upon the objects which surround 
us, not only choice and selection, out of a bound- 
less variety of possible qualities, with which these 
objects might have been endued, but a propor- 
tioning also of degree, because an excess, or de- 
fect of intensity spoils ITie* perception, as much 
almost as an erro^tn the kind and nature of the 
quality. Likewise, the degree of dulqess or a,aute- 
ness in the sense itself is no arbitrary thing, but 
in order to preserve the congruity here spoken dj 
requires to be in an exact or near curresporidency 
with the strength of the impftssion. • The dul- 
ness of the senses forms the complaint of old 
age. Persons in fevers, and, 1 believe most 
maniacal cases, experience great torment, from 
their pretcniatural acuteness. An incruaaca, no 
less than an impaired sensibility, induces a state 
of disease and suffering. * 

The doctrine of a specific congruity between 
animal senses and tlicir objects, is strongly 
favoured by what is observed of insects in the 
election of tbeir food. Some of tliese will feed 
upon one kind of plant or animal, and upon uo 
other I some caterpillars upon the cabbage alone ; 
some upon the black currant alone. The species 
of caterpillar which eats the vine will starve 
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upon Ibt tider; nolf will 'that 'which w« And 
upon Ihntidl touch the roao-bush. "Some Itis^te 
confine themselves to. two. or^thtee kkdff of 
^Wnts or animals. Some, 4^n, show so strong 
a preference as to afford reason to believe tfaa^ 
though they may be driven by hunger to othem, 
they are led by the pleasure of taste to the few pai> 
ticular plants alone ; and all this, as it should 
seem* independently of habit or imitation. « But 
should we accept the third hypothesis, an^ even 
carry It so far as to ascrifie every thing which 
concerns the question to habit, (as in certain 
species, the huipan species ntbst particularly, 
there is reason to attribute somethin[p) we have 
then before us an animal capacity, not less per* 
haps to *be admired than the native congruities 
which tl)p other scheme adopts. It cannot be 
shown to result from any fixed necessity in 
nature, that wliat is frequently applied to the 
senses should of course becoind agreeable to 
them. It is, so far as it sdbsists* a power of ac- 
commodation provided in these senses by the 
Author of their structure, and fonng a part of 
their perfection. 

In whichever way we regard the senses, they 
appear to be specific gifts ministering not only ' 
to preservation, but to pleasure. But what we 
usually call Aie senses are probably themselves 
far from being the only vehicles of enjoyment, 
or the whole of our constitution, which is calcu* 
lated for the same purpose. We have many 
internal sensations of the most agreeable kind, 
hardly referrible to any of the five senses. Some 
physiologists have held, that ull secretion is 
pleasurable; and that the complacency which 
in healthjf without any external assignable ob- 
ject to excite it, we derive from life itself, is the 
effect of our secretions going on well within us. 
All this may be true ; but if true, what reason 
can be assigned for it except the«will of the 
Creator? It may r^q;pnably be asked, Why is ! 
any thing a pleasure? And 1 know no answer 
which can be returned to thesquestion, but that 
whiUh refers* it to appointment. We can give 
po account of our pleasures in the simple and 
original perception; "and even when physical 
sensations are assumed, we can seldom account 
for them* in the secondary and complicated 
shapes in which they take the name of diver- 
sions* I neser yet met with a sportsman who 
cou|d tell me in what the sport consisted ; who 
could resolve it into its principles, and state that 
principle. , 


Tha quantum In rebua Inane,* whether 
applied to our amuaementa or to our graver 
pursuUa, (to which in truth it aometimea equally 
belongj[),i8 always an nnjoat complaint. If trifles 
engager dnd if trifles ,*make us happy, thenrue 
refieetton auggestsd by the experiment is upon 
the tepdency of nature to grattficati&n and en- 
joyment ; which is, in other wtfirds, the goodness 
of its Author towards his sensitive creation. 

Rational natutes, also, as such, exhibit ^uali- 
ties which help to confirm the truth of our posi- 
iifii^ The degree of understanding found in 
mankind is ftsually much greater than what is 
necessary for mere preservation. The pleasure 
of choosing for themselves, and of prosecuting 
the object of their choied, should seem to be an 
original source of enjoyment.** The pleasures 
received from things great, beautiful, or new, 
from imitation, or from the liberal arts, .are in 
some measure not only superadded, but are 
mixed gratifications, having no pains to balance 
them. 

I do not know whether oitr attachment to 
property be not something more than the mere 
dictate of reason, or even than the mere effect of 
association. Property communicates a charm to 
whatever is the object of it. It is the first of 
our abstract ideas ; it cleaves to us the closest 
and the longest. It endears to the child itt> 
plaything, to the peasant his cottage, to the 
landholder his estate. It supplies the place of 
prospect and scenery. Instead of coveting the 
beauty of distant situations, it teaches every man 
to find it in bis own. It gives boldness and 
grandeur to plains and feus ; tinge and colouring 
to clays and fallows. 

All these considerations come in aid of our 
second proposition. The. reader will now bear 
in mind what our two propositions -were. ‘Tliey 
were, first, that in a vast plurality of instances, in 
which contrivance is perceived, the design of the 
contrivance is beneficial; secondly, that the 
Deity has added pleasure to animal sensations 
beyond what was necessary for any other pur- 
pose ; or when the purpose, so far as it was 
necessary, might have been effected by the 
operation of pain. Whilst these propositkms can 
be maintained, wc are authorised to ascribe to 
the Deity the character of benevolence ; and ‘ 
what is benevolence at all, must in him be infinite 
benevolence, by reason of the infinite, that is to 
say, the incalculably great number of objects 
upon which it is exercised. 


STATISTICS OF CRIME AT PRESTON. 

BY TAB EEV. JOHK CLAY ; KBAH AX' THB STATISTICAL SOCIETY, AMD PAWTED IN THE ATHEMJEUM. 

Tax second paper read stated, first, the num- I gaol in each year, together vdth the result of 
bet of parsons committed for felony to Preston | their trials, and the nature of their sentences^ at 
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leiigtlK. One grilifying fttol wisioh this.eKMbits 
18 wortbjr of notice, ncineljr, thet the number of 
commit^ has eonaidembly decreased erithin ^e 
last two yearSi the average of 'that period being 
lessdiy 23 per cent, than the avera^ of the four 
preceding yean. The results of the trials also 
indicate thh offences to .have been of a much 
less serious character than during forme/ years. 
The proportion of offences was then compared 
with the population of the several towns and dis< 
tricts*in which they were committed. In the 
district of Pendle Forest, containing more than 
7000 inhabitant^, and in OswaldtWfstle, contain, 
ing 5697 inhabitants, the number of offepces in 
two years was only one in each. In the othor 
fifteen districts the aVbrage fluctuates between 
one offender in 2653 inhabitants to one in 530. 
Mr. Clay had examined these proportions in 
order to discover whether they* indicated any 
excess of crime in either the manufacturing or 
the agricultural districts; but he found that any re- 
ference to the employment of the population 
would fail to afford an adequate cause fur the 
disparity.; thence he concludes, that these variar 
tions arc not differences in the amount of reaf 
crime, but only in that which is detected—th&l 
there exists no great real disparity in tlie moral 
state of the inhabitants of the several districts, 
but that irregular characters are more closely 
watched, and the police more elUcient in some 
places than in others, and that consequQiitly the 
laws are not enforced with tliat uniformity which 
is essential to their proper efficacy. 

Two causes likely to affect any comparisons 
between the amount of cnine existing in different 
districts are, proximity to a large towm, W’hich will 
occasion an increase in the number of offences, 
although the population of the district may share 
in them to a»very small extent ; anff a difference 
in the practice of disposing of cases by summary 
conviction instead of committing the pa*rtics to 
the Quarter Sessions. 

Another circumstance to be taken into con- 
sideratioii is, the difference between the number 
of offences committed at a place, and the number 
of offenders resident there. 

From all these circumstances, it is almost im- 
possible, in the present state of criminal statistics 
in this country, to form any correct estimate of 
the comparative morality *of different districts. 

The next point noticed was the ages of the 
prisoners, divided into periods of five or ten years, 
and the proportion which the number within pach 
period bears to the total population in the same 
class, • 

Thus, of 1046 persons committed in five 
years, 

71 or 7^ per cent, were under 1 5 years of age. 


289 ... 27^ bq^ween 15 and 20. 

861 S4 20 and 30. 

167 ... 16 80 and 40. 

84 ... 8 40 and 50. 

67 ... 7 above 50. 


Taking lihe average yearly committals for four 
years, and compaTing ea^ of the above classes 
with the i^oss publication, aa given in the census of 
1631, it appears that, the proportion of yearly 
offences to the population, between the ages of 10 
dhd 1 5, was one to 2076 persons j between 15 and 
20 one fn,600 1 between 21 and 30 one in 563 ; 
between 81 and 40 one in 1286 ; between 41 
and 50 one in 1406 ; and above 50 one in 
2453.4 

Tb^s it is shown that 35 per cent, of the num- 
ber of offences is committed by persons under 
20 years of age, and 34 per cent, by persons 
between 2CVand 30, after which age the prone- 
ness to crime seems to diminish rapidly ; but it 
is to be observed, that criminals are' not long 
lived, and many are transported. ^ 

, It appears, also, that the proportion of crimes 
committed by persons between 1 5 and 20 years 
of age cxceedf that committed by persons of any 
other class ; and tliis4atter point must be taken 
into consideration in any estimate of the preva- 
lence of cr^pie among persons of one age com- 
pared with those of another. It must be remem- 
bered that the number of persons existing at any 
one time of a certain age, considerably exceeds 
the number existing of another age ; and hence, 
altliough the greatest numerical fimount of of- 
fence existed among persons between 2 1 and 30 
years of age, yet the greatest proportionate 
amount was among those between 15 and 20. 

Offences committed by children under 15 are 
equal in number to those committed by persons 
between 40 and 50, which is doubtless the direct 
consequence of parental neglect. 

These reports contain valuable stateiients as to 
the causes which led to violations of the law, ex- 
hibited sometimes in connexion with the nature 
of the offences, sometimes with the ages of the 
offenders. eThe information was obtained chiefly 
by personal inquiry from Ijiejirisoners themselves, 
who arc stated generally to manifest a great de- 
gree of candour in detailing tlie circumstances 
connected with their offences. 

The following is an abstract of 723 cases : — 


Drunkenness * .« 375 

Want V- *0 

Temptation 19 

Neglect of parents 6 

Weak intellects ? * 6 

Combination 51 

Idleness and bad company 52 

Idleness and ignorance «. ^ 16 

Confirmed bad habits 16 


Alleged innocence and various causes 170 

728 

It hence appears that no less than 375, or 52 
per cent., arose from drunkenness directly con- 
nected with the crime ; either from offences which 
took place in public houses and beer shops, or 
When the offender, or party upon whom the 
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offence wiis committed, was in a«state of intoxica- 
tion. * Mr, Clay expresses his opinion, that if all 
the particulars connected with, a criminal’s guilt 
were made known, or if his general habits could 
be ascertained, drivikenness, which now ^>pears 
to account for 62 per cent, of the offences, would 
manifest itself as being litAe short qf ‘the uni- 
versal cause of criminality. • 

A comparison of the causes of crime wi^h . the 
ages of the offenders, shows that t^je influbnce of 
intoxication in causing criiAe is greatest between 
the ages of 20 and 30. 

In the two principal classes o^offences. felonies 
and assaults, the number of the letter arising 
from intoxication was 74 per cent, of the whole, 
while the felonies, from the same cause, did not 
exceed p& per cent. 

The occupations of the persons indicted fqr 
felonies during three years were noticed, showing 
that of 550 men and boys, 268, 46|- per cent., 

were immediately connected wiflh manufactures ; 
78, or 14 per cent, were labourers; and 26, or 
5 per cent., were tramps. The repiaining 224- 
per cent comprehended persons engaged in va- 
rious trades, or occupations of a mixed nature. 

Upon the subject of the influence of the 
factory system in producing crime, the Report 
remarked, thht the rigid discipline, vigilance, and 
ceaseless activity, in cotton mills, precludes 
opportunity for concerting tlie commission of 
crime. 

The following statement was given of the de- 
gree of instruction which had been received by 
each individual : — 

Of 340 men, 153, or 43 per cent, were alto- 
gether unable to read ; 82, or 23 per cent., were 
barely able to read. 

Of the remainder. 76, or 22 per cent,, could 
read easy sentences, while only 41, or 13 per 
cent., could read well. «< 

Of the 840 meni^25 could write their names ; 
17 others could write a little ; 14 could write 
tolerably well; and only l(b could write with 
any fluilityv 

Of 78 women, 33, or 48 per cent, were un- 
able to read ;»28, or 136 per cent., could barely 
read; 12, or 15 per cent., could read easy sen- 
4ences ; dnd 5, or 7 per cent, only could read 
well. 

O^he 78<'women, 4 could write their names ; 
2 o^ers could write a little ; and 2 could write 


From which It appears that, instruction in 
reading is less general in this district among 
femdes than among males. The proportion of 
females instructed in writing is also inu<^ smaller. 

ThS Re{K>rt contained some just remarksiupoii 
the frequent misapplication of the term educa- 
tion. It was stated, that it is certaiiilly mistaking 
the means for the end, to 8 up)> 08 e that a man is 
educated, when, by having been taught to use 
books, he is only put into a capacity for attaining 
education — ^that is, for cultivating his underatand- 
ing, and learning to regulate his principles. It 
was added, (hat of the 398 prisoners who could 
in sornp degref} read and write, there were not 
more than 14 or 15 to whom the term “educated” 
was at all applicable. * 

A great difference was noficed between the 
state of instruction among the criminals at Pres- 
ton and those *in the gaols of London. It appears 
from the report of the Chaplain of Cold Bath 
Fields, that of 966 prisoners, the uneducated 
portion amounted to 103, and the educated to 
863. Thus,, while at Preston the number of 
uneducated criminals is considerably more than 
double that of the educated, in London the pro- 
portion of uneducated is only one-ninth. Lon- 
don, it was said, is the attractive centre and 
receptacle for the greatest portion of the trained 
thieves in the kingdom, who subsist by a skill 
dependent on education, or rather knowledge; 
while the criminals of a neighbourhood like that 
around Preston are such as have been born 
within it, and therefore furnish better data for 
estimating the moral value of education. 

The last point noticed in the Report related to 
the state of religious instruction among the 
prisoners. In 1 836, there were in 1 98 persons 
only 8 persons who possessed any competent 
knowledge lof the Christian religieu ; and 1 1 6 
were wholly unable to answer the simplest ques- 
tions about it. It was remarked as an omission 
of the greatest importance, that no information 
was given respecting the number and circum- 
itances of relapsed criminals; and that great 
misconception prevails with respect to the extent 
of crime and the number of habitual criminals, it 
being a fact that the number of criminals bears a 
small proportion to the number of offences com- 
mitted, so that the government might readily 
adopt measures for conflniiig or otherwise rid- 
ding the country of its whole criminal populap 
tlon. 


BEARDS AND WIGS. 

That very important and unexpected effects thousands of pens in the bitter ink of contro- 
arise from the most trivial causes, is to be dis- versy, produced inflnite envy, heart-burning, and 
covered in every page of history, as well as in calumny, but turned the ploughshare 

every line of the passing volume of life. Circum- and the pruning-hook^nto weapons of bloodshed 
stances, to ’i^l appearance, the^most inconsequen- and destrqction. 

tial md ;iDrigiiificant, have not only dipped Turning away, with alarm, from the subject at 
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large, whidi would be little less than the, history 
of the world, permit me to call your attention to 
the virulent animosities which have been created, 
among a large and powerful part of mankind, in 
diffeKntages, by the modes of dressiAg tUb heir, 
wearing beards, and weaving periwigs. 

It is not With any view to instruct you that I 
mention the great veneration which in former 
times has been paid to the hair, but .to give 
somewhat of order and arrangement to the 
weighty matter under my immediate considcra* 
tion. That the tresses of pious virgins wese 
thought an accepjtable offering to their tutelary 
goddess, is well known by every classical stpdent; 
nor is it less an object of common literary know- 
ledge that, among the •Greek and Romans, the 
first fruits of the *human temples, as well as of 
the chin, were claimed, with great ceremony, by 
the altars of Bacchus, Neptune, dnd other pre- 
siding divinities. In later times, but in the early 
part of our era, (you perceive 1 write as a Chris 
tian,) an oath was supposed to demand instant 
ruiiviction, when a man swore by his hair ; and 
the act of salutation was never so graceful or 
acceptable as when it was accoinpaniod by the 
plucking an hair from the head, and presenting it 
to the person who was the object of respectful 
attention. The offering the hair to be cut was 
an acknowledgment of sovereignty, and an ac- 
ceptance of tlic offer was considered as an assur- 
ance of adoption. The serf, or bondsman, was 
distiiiguisbed by the shortness of his hair; and 
the insolvent debtor, on resigning himself to 
the future service of his creditor, presented 
potent scissors, whose instant sharpness was ap- 
plied to his flowing locks, the marks of that 
freedom he no longer possessed. 

Long hair being at this period the distinguish- 
ing proof of a^gentleman, and, of. course, an object 
of great care and attention, became a subject for 
pulpit sarcasm ; and religious oratory dfd not 
fail to make the churches echo with the crime of 
toilet assiduity. At length, however, some of the 
younger clergy, sighing after the appearance of 
fashionable life, ventured upon the reigning mode, 
and gave a new /on to clerical coeffurct which 
was soon adopted by a long train of their com- 
plying brethren. This schism in dress caused 
the ecclesiastics to turn the tide of invective 
from the lay world to each other, and produced 
a division in the church, which drew forth, 
through no small period, the retaliating menaces 
of damnation from the long-haired and short-barred 
clergy. 

The* respect which has been shown to the 
beard, in all parts of the civilised, and in some 
parts of the uncivilised world, is well known to 
the slightest erudition ; nay, a certain prejudice 
in its favour still exists ^en in the countries 
where the razor has long been omnipotent. This 
impression seems to arise very naturally from the 
habit of astociating with it those ideas of expe- > 


rience and wisdom of which it is the emblem. It 
cannot wait upon the follies of youth ; its bushy 
and descehding l^nours are not known to grace 
the countenance) of eiprly life; and though it 
may be said in some dfgrep to grow with our 
glowth, and strengthen with oui: strength, it con- 
tinues to flourish inf our decline, and attains its 
most honourable form and beauty when the 
knees tremble, the voice grows shrill, and the 
pate &*bare. 

Whibn the Lold and almost blasphemous pencil 
of the enthusiastic painter has aimed at repre- 
senting the Creator of the world upon the can- 
vas, a flowing beard has ever tieen one of the 
characteristic and essential marks of the Supreme 
Divinity. The pagan Jupiter, and the graver 
inhabitants of Olympus, would not be known 
without this majestic ornament. Philosophy, 
till our days, has considered it as the appro- 
priate symbol ef its profession. Judaic supersti- 
tion, Egyptian wladomeAttic elegance, and Roman 
virtue, have been its fond protectors. To make 
it an object j>f dissension, and alternately to con- 
side/ it as a sign of orthodoxy or the standard of 
heresy, was reserved for the fanatical zeal of 
the aiitichristian church. 

In more modem times, not only provincial 
and national, but general council^ have beei^ 
convened, synods have been summoned, ecclesi- 
astical congregations and cloistered chapters of 
every denomination have been assembled, to con- 
sider, at different periods, the character of this 
venerable growth of the human visage ; infinite 
disputes have been, of course, engendered, some- 
times with respect to its form, at other times in 
regard to its existence. Religion intercgpted itself 
in one age in contending for that pointed form 
to which nature conducts it; at a succeeding 
period, anathemas have been denounced against 
those who lefused to give it a rounder shape ; 
and to these, other denunciarions have followed, 
which changed it to the square or the scollop. 
But while religiousicaprice — for religionists, sorry 
am I to say it, seem to be troubled with caprices 
— quarrelled about fonn and shape, the disputes 
were confined within the •pale the westent 
church ; but when the beard lessened into whis- 
kers, and the scythe of ecclesiastical *discipline 
threatened to mow down every hair from off the 
face, the east sounded the alarm, anckthe chiirches 
of Asia and Africa took up the cause, and |up- 
ported with all the violence of argument and 
remonstrance those honours of th^ciiin that they 
still preserve, and to which the existing* inha- 
bitants of those climates offer up a perpetual 
incense. 

In the history of the Gallic Church, (for by 
some unaccountable accident I have sometimes 
stumbled upon a page of ecclesiastical story,) the 
scenes of reli^ous comedy still live in descrip- 
tion. For example : a bearded bidiop appears 
at the door of a cathedral In all the pomp of 





ilmitlinds instftll&tbn to the ^ooose 
to whioh Im io appototed. Ho Jo Aon» root by o 
troop of ^toardlero canons, bi](^ reliised odro^t^ 
ttnoe lEialess he will employ the golden ooiosroro 
they present to biro, to cut that flowing ortm- 
roent from bis fiioe^ which tliey would think a diS* 
grace to their own, as weli as to the tehgion 
they profess. This same histoiy, also, is not 
barren of examples, where the sturdy prelaws has 
turned indignant £1^ the disgra(;eful pibposal, 
and sought the enforcing aid of sovereign ^ower, 
which has not always been able, without much 
difficulty, to comjpd the reluctaht chapter to ac- 
knowledge a bearded diocesan. Q^ers, unwil- 
ling to risk or delay "the power and wealth of an 
episcopal throne for the soke of a cumbrous bush 
of hair^ have, by tbo ready sacrifice of tbcir 
beards, been installed amid acclamations and 
hosannas, as disgraceful as they were undeserved. 
It may appear still more ridiculotis, but it is no 
less true, that some of thise biShops have com- 
pounded the matter with their refractory clergy, 
in giving up the greater part of beard^ but 
retaining the growth of the upper lip in the form 
of whiskers. The idea of a bishop en moustaches 
must trouble the spirit of a modern Christian ; 
but such there have been, who, in the act of 
sacrificing to* the God of peace, have exhibited 
the fierce terrific aspect of a German pioneer. 

At length the persecuted beard, which has 
been the object of such faithful veneration, finds 
in our quarter of the globe (if we except the 
comer of European Turkey) its only asylum in 
the Capuchin cloister ; unless we add the casual 
protection which is given to it by the fanatical 
Jew or mendicant herinit. 

The wig, peruke, or periwig, with the clerical 
tonsure, have been the cause of as much eccle- 
siastical contention as the Arian and Athanusian 
schisms. The last century experioueed all its 
fury, which would £iOj. have given way to less 
important events than the Edict of Nantes and 
the Questions of Jansenius. «'nie former turned 
bigotry to«a more engaging object, and lost 
common sense in astonishment ; while the latter 
4 >penpd a new vent !h the combustions volcano 
of religious discord. 

The flfkt wig which is mentioned in history was 
the .hairy skin of a goat, which the daughter of 
Saul ie related to have employed to save the life 
of Ijer husband. In a succeeding age, Xenophon 
makes mention of the periwig of Astyages, the 
grandfather ofi Cyrus ; and describes the astonish- 
ment *which seized the royal boy on beholding 
his ancestor so majestically covered. Suidas and 
Tacitus both bear tesfimony that Hannibal^of 
Carthage, wore, a peruke, and that his wardrobe 
was furnished witli a very large assortment of 
wigs, of all kinds, fashions, and colours, not only 
for the purpose of magnificence, but also from the 
policy which fi^uently obli|^ him to change 
his appeaounce.^ 


Thq «bd In Ihoiksbtroiahle 

]adi«i of Home, bad |ppekt temm to ffilse htdr; 
that of a white ecdotir the ron in «Qvid*s 
dayei and it was liitportod tm Gefroany, where 
it vNM^eomfeon ^ * 

" Hbi eeqaihms mUtet Cfermi^ erkrn} 

Chilin 

Hds courtly gallant poet is^vhty severe upon 
the custom •, Martial has made it the subject of 
several epigrams ; and Juvenal charges Me^jsalina 
with wearing the adscititious ornament hf her 
Iffiad to obtain concealment in the pursuit of her 
debaucheries”. ’ The ladies of* the present day 
may, tliereforet shelter themselves behind the 
greater extravagance of the female Romana The 
latter Imported their borrowed locks from a 
foreign country, while the former are contented 
with the spoil% of death in their own, and do not 
shudder at mingling with their own tresses such 
as are furnished by the fatal hand of disease in 
hospitals and infirmaries. 

Louis XIII., of France, having lost his hair, 
was obliged to ask, or, as he was king, I should 
rather say, command, the comfortable aid of a 
periwig ;*and the necessity of the sovereign cut 
off all the hair of his fashionable subjects. Louis 
XIV. annexed great dignity to his peruke, which 
he increased to an enormous size, and made a 
lionjs mane the object of its similitude. That 
monarcl), win) daily studied the part of a king, 
was never seen with his head uncovered but by 
the barber who shaved him. It was not his 
practice to exchange his wig for a night-cap till 
he was cnelosed by his curtains, when a page 
received tlie former from his hand, and delivered 
it to him in the morning before ho undrew them. 
The figure of the great Bourbon must at times 
have been truly ridiculous. But of ridiculous 
figures — had I lived in the reign of good Queen 
Anne, ,my thread-paper form and baby face must 
have been adorned with a full-bottom periwig, 
as large as that which bedecks the head and 
shoulders of Mr. Justice Blackstone, when he 
scowls at the unhappy culprit who is arraigned 
before him. 

It is, I believe, very generally known,* that 
there is no small number of the clergy who love 
a little of the tort as well as the ungodly laymen : 
the question, therefore, of wearing wigs, with the 
form of ecclesiastical tonsure, became a matter 
of bitter controversy ; and the first petit-maitre 
of a clergyman, who was bold enough to appear 
in » wig, was called ie putriarche des eccUsias- 
tiques emperrugues. At this time was published 
the famous book in fovour of periwigs, 't^ith the 
admirable title of ** Absalom,” whose melancholy 
fate was caused by his hair ; and I remember 
in the humorous exhibition of sign painters, 
with which I think Btnnel Thornton amused the 
town some years ago, that he adopted this idea 
in a representation of the Jewish prince suspend- 
,4 in mid-air, as related in Holy Writ, which 





was^ciitlM ^ A for P^mke Tom 

W»rto|i,flf OxfoiA wwrtoJUtde Latin >i iFttprit 
on the aubjeot of wigs, with their appllettioni 
and of which it eoncems me to remember 
BO more than that it possessed his ushal I&ttnity 
and dassieal buMbur.’ Hogarth also employed 
his pencil icf ridicule 'the full bottoms, especially 
the aldermanhi ones of the last eoronatieif, with 
his aoouatomed success. But of the Jiistories 
that relate to this sulgect, the most extraordinary, 
and Which will be hardly credited by posterity, is 
the petition, delivered by the peruke makers of 
London to his pijesmit majesty, pra^ng him, Tor 
the benefit of their trade, to resi^rae the wig he 
had been pleased to lay aside : and, what adds 
to the ridicule, as well iSs the impudence of the 
measure, 1 have been informed, by a spectator 
of their procession, that a considerable number 
of them actually wore tlicir hair* tnough they 
openly avowed tiic sacrilegious wisii to pluck 
that ornament from the pate of sovereignty. 

In the Augustan age of the Roman empire, 
the wit and the satirist have employed their dif- 
ferent weapons against tlie prevailing attentions 
to the decorations of the hair ; and l^neca, in 


one of his epiWdjSSv wikes with solemn indigna- 
tion against the iMann toilets* wlfich he describes 
in the prdbise foi^ and process o£ our own. Some 
of the fiiriieis welre i^ually severe against the 
female coquettes of their tliUf, as their denuncia- 
tfons seem to be more particularly levelled at the 
fairer part of the creation. One- of 4iem. in par- 
tieular, declares, that they who employ tiieir 
hours^in arranging their hair, instead of perfitrm- 
ing tlid duty of Christiatis, sacrifice to the tabled 
deitiestof impurity. * • 

But, to conclude my unsuspected learning on 
this subject, I must add the curious reproach of 
Tertulliaii against the high beall-dresses, as well 
as the practice of dying the hair, so prevalent in 
his day. He concludes his earnest address on 
this subject to the ladies, by impressing on their 
attention the sacred text, tiiat we cannot make 
an hair white or black, or cause the least addi- 
tion to our stature ; and reproaches them on 
employing the *abovs>mentioned arts of the 
toilet to effect both these purposes, and thereby 
giving an express lie to the Divine declaration of 
the Gospel . — Lord L^ttlelon't LetteKS* 


REVIEW. 


The Proffrese qf Creation considered with reference 

to the present Condition of the Earth. By Maby 

Houbbts. London: Smith, Elder nsd Co. 1837. 

This is really a very elegant volume, full of valuable 
matter, illustrated by fourteen steel and wood en* 
gravings, and printed aud bound in a manner which 
must please the most fastidious. We have but little 
acqiiuiutance with its fair author, (for how is it possible 
m these busy d^s to know a tithe of those who press 
forward to literary fame’*) but we an 
mind which could produce a volume like t^at on 
our table, is destined to ciitensiVe usefulness. The 
crowded state of our pages will not allow us to go into 
the subject of this b^k as we would otherwise do, 
but we will quote a paragraph or two from the preface, 
illustrative of the sound principles on which the work 
is constrnoted, and will then extract a single passage 
from the book itself, to show the interesting manner 
in which the author has executed her task. 

“ My meditations on tl.ls subject have led me to pass on to the 
present condition of the earth, and to consider its animal and 
veijctable productions with on especial tefcreiicc to the benefits 
which they ronfhr on man I have further observed their adap- 
tation to diftrent portions of the globe, and how wonderhilly 
tlie most inhospitMle regions ore rendered habitable by the 
location of aome peculiar species. Remarkable phemnnena on 
the HurfiKie of the earth have been also pointed out , and, in so 
doing, I must confess my obligations to the learned autber of 
the ‘ Comparative Estimate of the Mineral and Mosoicai Geol'*- 

irfma > aaMd Am I Vaasees An mtF 4lbM Vyvtil * 


Wf aeleet the folleviog passage oo the means ‘by 
which the beds of the great rivars were first formed: — 

If a flood of waters was to descend for the first time firom a 
mountainims source, and spread itself along a level oountry, and 
iocrssse by means of the waters that coatunially Ibllowed with 


equal violence and rapidity, what would be the natural consc* 
quence ? If tlie first rushing waters found no bnl ready to receive 
them, no channel through which to flow, tliey would spread 
themselves in all directions, and roll on In a state of wild aud 
uncontrolled lauiidution, or rush tumultuousiy down some steep 
declivity, to overflow the lower ground Most assuredly tliey 
could not form for themselves a narrow and confined ctiannel, 
below the level of the plain, aud between upright banks. Let 
any one, for Instance, survey the course of the Rhine, and seo 
that mnjestlc riier flowing for upwards of thirty miles, from the 
Seven Mountains to Cologne, tbruugb a vast and level plain, aud 
III a betl, whose uniform breadth appears in the distance, like sn 
azure ribbon drawn along that plolu, and he will be Heiisiblcthat 
.. ifllisioii of cveu a cousiderablu stream could not 

have formed foatbat river the deep channel through which it 
flows. For let us consider what the bed of a river really is It 
u a vast and extensive trench, auAweJenow that in the forming 
of a trench, considerable labour is required, the soil munt be 
thrown out with rare, and the stones removed. But this could 
not be done by the actioi^of the waters. The Danube, for ex- 
ample, could never have won its way to the Bli^k Sea, a«diB- 
tanie of seven liundred leagues, and often tlirpugh a level 
country, where the land, on cither side the banks, slopes eoii- 
sideraUy; yet over these the waterg are prevented firom falling 
by the restraint of their banks, when without them, th|e sur* 
rounding country would be Mnldc to perpetual inuudatloiia. In 
tracing the urlgiiiul formation of these arlver-bed% and of tlie 
valleys through which they occasionally pass, we must again 
refer to the ora of the deluge. When the waters which hod 
overwhelmed the earth began to roll towards the place that was 
Bsslgned them, they must nave produced on the soft 
ing earth, eirccts proportioned to their rapidity and weight. 
Currents of such mighty power, when driven forward b^the 
wind that was made to pass over tlicm, wore AiUy adequate to 
fiirruw the soil, and to excavate the valleys. The winds, tlierc- 
furc, and the currents,. produred those unduigtiAns on the sur- 
face of the earlli, which ore eltHbr gently slcqiinghollowsror deep 
valleyt, or those deeper channels that form the beds of rivers, 
which are so turned In many places from the nearest seas, and 
conducted through extensive inland regions, that it is impoaslble 
to contemplate them, without being forcibly struck with the 
excellency of their arrajigemeat. This to eapedally dlsceverabie 
in the Danube, and the Ganges, the Nile, uAl 4io Amazon. The 
direction of all these rlveca is determliiedhy the valleys in which 
they begin to flow. Tlie first formatlou of those valleys must 
therefore be asenbed to Him who sendeth ttie springs to flow 
among them, and who by their means gives drink to every beast 
if the field. Were it noUbr this admirable method of irrigating 
the earth, the whole system of vegetation must necessarily 
pensh. 
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"The Varied arrangement of thoie deptenlons. which an 
colled ToUeyn, and their connexion, both vith mountolne and 
with rivers, can therefore only be relbrred*to the one ‘Great 
Cause from which all things proceed.’ And it is a blessed ihlna 
to refisr them to that one ' Orest Canv.’ Every thing shall 
live whither the river eometh, * and why f Secause a ^annelis 
cut for eocli, and all are collectively directed, where they are 
most wanW. But if the streams had overflowed, when (he 
waters gushed out, without confinement or direction, many p«r> 
tions of the earth would have perished, either because the 
rivers could not have extended to them ; or because the nnoon- 
flned waters would have stagnated, or have pursued the nearest 
declivities that tended to the sea. Instead of this, God cut out 
the rivers among the rooks, ondsent the springs into the valleys.t 
He cleft the earth with rivers, t and thus watered iti^ depaiate 
portions. . ^ 

' The sea, the W, the deep prCud s 

" Wliat a glorious prospect is aflbrded by its vast expanse I 
How admirably are a{l things adjusted fox the convenience of 
this world I What boundaries are set to the wiU Impetuosity of 
the billows I At one time high mural rocks Torbid their en- 
croachments; at another, smooth sand is placed far the bouno of 
the sea, by,a perpetual decree that it cannot pass it, and though 
the waves thereof toss themselves, yet they cannot prevail, 
though they roar, yet they eanuut pass o\er it " Jer. v. 32 
pp. 260— 2di. 

V 

We cannot resiat the temptation we feel to place 
before our readers the following beautiful passage 
with which the volume cloa|^ ; af^ured that such a 
book must commend itself to the judgment of every 
enlightened mind: — 

• Emkiel xlvjl. 9. t Psalm ofar. 10. t Hsbak. iii'. 


" One thouasad miaioiii of humaa beings are oonjeetured to 
exist updh this revolving planet. But woo con number the 
quadrupeds and birds, the fishes that pass along the great waters, 
and the insect population that inhabit every luf and opening 
flower. Examine a map of the world. There are the Alps and 
the Ripluen hills, and Ganeasui, and the magnifloent sweep of 
the Amies. ThOre are thq Cordilleras, and the high Ulls of 
Tartary and China. Yonder are the anow-Clad mountaliftof the 
frosea regions, and beneath' them roils the Arotle sea. Lower 
down is Iceland, the cultivatedfleldsef Brttaln,flvniaed Europe, 
and bumiag Africa, the vast continent of America, stretching 
from nbrth to south, the smiling plalfs of Mexloo, l^ru, and 
Chili, turbaned India, and all the glory and luxuriance ^ the east. 
Look agaiq, hut with the mental eye, fsr the visual organ can no 
longer follow it, dissimilar races of men are conspicuous in 
various portions of the globe. One partis crowded wlih flux men, 
in another are seen clear olive faaes, in another, blacr. Borne 
are swarthy, others of pale complexions. Their languages are 
Winous, and their modes of thinking widely diflerent. Each 
comment, and every large Island, lias also its own peculiar kind 
of quadrupeds, and binis, and insects. The lordly lion, (he boar, 
the antelope, the vjild bison, the tusked dlephaut, the reindeer, 
the woH, tho bear, and arulic fox, have all their boundaries 
assigned them. Tho air is filled with a winged population Ihe 
lakes and ponds, every sea and rb er, is stocked with fish and ani- 
mated beings, of strange forms and aspepts. Myriads of insects, 
and creeping things innumerable, are seen walking In the green 
savannah to their forests of intorminable length, and among 
the branched moss that clothes the .oots and branches of high 
trees. And more than even those, every leaf that quivers In the 
sun-beam, and every flower that drinks the dew ot heaven, is in 
itself a world of animated life. 

“ Over the mighty whole watches One who never slumbers, 
and whose ear is ever open to the prayers of his children. He is 
our Father : his eye is perpetually upon us , the darkness of the 
night cannot hide from liliu, he spioth out all our ways. He will 
not overlook us in tho thronged city, nor need we fear to lie for- 
gotten in the most solitary place.” 


NOTES OF TRAVELLERS. 


Lkfrost.— T here is, near the walla of Morocco, 
about the north-weat point, a village, called the Vil> 
logo of Lepers. I had a curiosity to viaitit; I mounted 
my horse, and took two borse-guards with me, and my 
own servant. We rode through the lepers’ town ; the 
inhabitants collected at the doors of their habitations, 
but did not approach us; they, for the moat part, 
ahowed no external disfiguration, but were generally 
aoUow. Some of the young women were very hand- 
some; ihdy have, however, a paucity of eye-brow, 
which, it must be allowed, is somewhat incompatible 
with beauty ; some few had no eyebrows at all, which 
completely destroyed the effect of their dark animated 
eyes They are obligj^d to wear a lar|^e straw hat, 
with a brim about nine inches wide ; this u their bad^e 
qfsiparatton, a token* ofi- division between the clean 
and the nnclean, which, when seen from the country, 
or on the road, prevents any one from having personal 
contact with/hem. They ere allowed to beg, and ac- 
cordingly ore seen by the sides of the roads, with their 
f^raw hat badge, and a wooden bowl before them to re- 
ceive f he charitr/ of passengers, exclaiming, ‘’Bestow 
on me the charity of God I ” “ All belongs to God I ” 
reminding the passdnger that he is a steward, and ac- 
countable for the appropriation of his property ; that 
he derives his propw ty from the bounty and favour of 
God. ^'^hen any one gives them money, they pro- 
nounce a blessing on him, as “ May God increase your 
goou," &c.— /ecAson’s Morocco, 
AMKiiicAN^MusaniTOBB.— The musquitoes seldom 
annoyfd ua at rSid-day ; but when we wished to enjoy 
the refreahing coolnesB of a morning or evening’s wtdk, 
they fastened on ua with their horrid stings, against 
which we had no defence except leather. By smoking, 
we might indeed keep them at a dvil diatance from our 
Bosea and the pa^ thereunto a4jacent; but this was a 
preventive which, if oonstantly prmtiaed, would have 


in a short time reduced our tobacco to a small quantity. 
The annoyance daring our meals was worse. Wc 
were obliged to have an iron pot at each end of the 
table, filled with ^aw-dust or rotten wood ; which sub- 
stance, when Ignited, produced a quantity of thick 
smoke without fiarae. It effectually drove them away ; 
but it was a desperate remedy ; for during the process 
of mastication we were nearly suffocated from the 
dense clouds of vapour by which we were enveloped. 
In the meantime our tormentors hovered about the 
doorB*aod windows, watebiog the gradual dispersion of 
the smoke ; and the moment the atmosphere became 
sufficiently clear, they charged in frona all directions 
on our heads, necks, ears, faces, and hands, from 
wbeucei|,it was impossible to dislodge them, until a 
fresh supply of saw-dust, tiirown over the dying em- 
bers, put them once more to flight. The horses also 
suffered severely from these insects and the horseflies. 
We caused several fires of rotten wood to be made in 
the prairie in which they were graxing, and round 
which they instinctively congregated to avairthem- 
selves of the protection afforded by the smokfi. Those 
which had short tails and cropped manes sufflered more 
than the others ; for with these weapons of nature (of 
which in America, at all events, it is cruel to deprive 
them) they could whisk off great numbers of the enemy ; 
while the cropped horses, having no such defluice, 
often had their hoofs and legs severely burned by 
standing in the fires to avoid the stings of their 
assaUants. I have often observed the poor animals, 
wheh the smoke began to evaporate, gallop up to the 
fort, and neigh in the most significant manner for a 
fresh supply M damp fuel ; and on pereeivfaig fhe men 
appointed for that purpose proceed to the different 
fires, they followed them, and waited with the moat 
sagacious patience until the smoke began to deaeend 
and disperse their tormentors.— Cesr’a CohmHa JHocr. 
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THE BOATMAN’S FOUNDLING. 


It is * truth so g^norally believed as to have 
becos^e almost an axiom, that benevulcAicc Aways 
meets with its reward. Indeed, if no other re> 
ward Were fnet with, the. feeHngs it producei 
were sufficient: fbr it is, as Scripture ^ainly 
declaret, " more blessed to give than to (eceive.** 
It was midnight; the busy hum of nature was 
hushed, and the gentle breezes of summer, as 
they kissed the soft waters of the canal, upsent 
a feeble murmur ^hat seemed the luhaby of core. 
The boat of Robert Edwards was pinking jn one 
of the looks about ten miles from the town of 

B , where he resided, when suddenly he 

heard at a distance a splashing and a feeble cry. 
Impelled by humanity as well as curiosity, he 
hurried to the spot, and saw, by thb light of the 
moon, something white floating in the middle ol 
t)iR stream. Fearless of that which was now, as 
it were, his native element, without waiting to 
undress himself, he rushed in, and lifted up in his 
arms an infant child. Not knowing what route 
the miscreant who liad perpetrated the dark deed 
had taken, to attempt a pursuit would have been 
useless ; so, as his wife was not blessed with any 
children, he resolved to adopt the little unpro. 
tected creature as his own. Hastening, there- 
fore, back to the boat, he took off its wet clothes, 
wrapped it up in a blanket, and laid it to rest 
near his cabin fire. • 

Robert was nut the best nurse in the world ; 
but he managed to keep his little charge pretty 
quiet by feeding it with bread and milk, till his 
arrival at home ; he then presented it to his wife 
for her protection. It is somewhat remarkable, 
that many women who have uo children are 
most partial tP them; and such was the case 
with Sally Edwards. She received the little 
creature as a precious i)oon, and found herself 
sufficiently repaid fur her maternal cares by 
watching its infantile antics, 

“ And those quick biuvts of joy, those glances bright, 
These gentle gleams of tlie half-risen sun 
Upon the ygnng horizon of its brow, 

Those smUes that veemed reflections of her own, . 

So fond, so tender, which she sometimes met, 

When weiring from its rosy, peaceful sleep. 

It upward fondly turned its ozure eyen. 

Like planets toward their suns, to catch the light 
That flowed from hen.” 

Henry, for that was the name they gave the 
young foundling, sobn grew a fine boy, and Was 
AS muclkdigtinguished for his dutiful attention to 
his foster-parents as many children are for their 
want of |t to those who have still farther claims 
on their regard. At aa.early age he was put to 
a Sabbath-school in the neighbourhood, where he 
gained the respect of his teachers for his good 
bebatiottr and attention; and before he was ten 
yean old, (as ndar as they were able to calcu- 
[No. 43. OcTOBEB 25, 1837.— S«i.] Vol. i. ' 


late,) he occasionally, accompanied his foster- 
father with the boat. • 

Alt was during one of these voyages that the 
mind of the lad seddaed one evening unusually 
lost in thought; and the putted eye of bis pro- 
tector perceived, or thought he could perceive, 
a greaVdepression of spirits. In vain he pointed 
out to him tlie beautifls of the scenery ; in vain 
he directed his attention to the gambols of the 
fishes, as they loaped up exulting in the air. 
Unusual glo^m overspread his fidr countenance, 
and the waters of his eye looked dim. 

** Father,” he at length exclaimed, **4io you 
think we shall go to heaven ?” 

^ " I hope so, my lad,” replied Edwartfs, *• but 
what made you ask that question?” 

“ Because,” lie returned, “ teacher told me last 
Sunday, that th«se luJ^at want to go to heaven 
should walk in the way there ; and, above all 
things, pray ^ God.” 

" And so they should, my lad,” answered 
Robert, with somewhat of an involuntary tremor. 

“And why not you pray, father,'* said the 
boy; “and pray for me too?” 

These words, spoken in the swdbtest simpli- 
city, touched the very soul of the boatman. The 
kind attentions of Henry, and his constant fulfil- 
ment of his commands, brought home to his 
thoughts his own neglect of that Father who had 
constantly supplied him witii all that he needed. 
Tile sun, at that moment sinking behind the 
western hills, reminded him that the sunset of 
his existence was at hand. He burst iqto tears ; 
and while the arms of the child were twined 
fondly round his neck, sunk upon his knees in 
fervent prayer. 

The distant landscape was immersed next 
morning in tlie brilliance of the rising sun, and 
looked, to the rapt eye oi^e*saint, like the new 
Jerusalem descendiiig in its glory from on high. 
The eye of young Henry was lit with its usual 
vivacity on his waking from the dreams of night. 
Robert requested him to read a cl^apter in the" 
Bible which had been given him by his teacHers, 
and knelt down with him to pffiyer— a* practice 
which, though begun in a moment of peculiar 
excitement, he carried on, whenever he was gble, 
till the day of his departure from this world. 
Hie confidence of the apostle was not vain. He 
who beginiieth a good work in the ^eort of man, 
carries it forward to the day of the Lord Jesus. 
The few words which the child had spoken so 
simply in his car bad sunk deep in the heart of 
theooatman; and both were eventually led to 
Him whose arms are ever open to ‘receive the 
returning sinner. 

Time rolled on, and brougljt its changes; the 
fosteivfather fell ill, Aid Henry, then about fifteen 
ears of age, was obliged to attend (for a few 

2 X 
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times he hoped) the boat in hi^ stead. But the 
death-warrant of the old man was sealed by the 
Eternal, and the angels were comtnhuioned to 
bear his happy spirit to a place of rest. 

The heart-broken youth had already gqpe 
three voyages by himself, when, on returning 
from the last of them, he found Ae saviour and 
protector of bis life nuking beneath the strokes 
of mortality, and she who had rocked the cradle 
of his infancy weeping beside him. i *' 

Tluuik God 1" pxclui&ed The 'dying rnan as 
he entered, “ I behold thee then once more, my 
child, my darling child. O, Jt^lessed be those 
lips that first t&ught me the way of salvation 1 
and blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ who gave to me such an inestimable 
treasure I 1 leave thy mother with tliee. He 
who bdt sealed thee as a jewel of his own will 
teach thee thy duty towards her.** • * 

** My father ! roy more than father I** exclaimed 
IIenryw.~he could say np more. He grasped 
the hand that was held out to him, and sinking 
on his knees, bathed it with tears. 

Sally wept aloud. Robert Edwards alone, in 
the prospect of approaching dissolution, was un- 
moved, and calmly rebuked them for their sor- 
row. “ Mourn not,” he cried, “ as those who 
have no hop^. Have ye not heard that there is 
a resurrection from the grave ? Have ye not 


heard that they who are alive 4ind remain at the 
QOVfdng of the Lord, shall not prevent those 
which are asleep, who first shall rise to meet 
him in the air. The days of my pilgrimage are 
almoift over; but I know that my Red^pemer 
liveth, and that though worms after my flesh 
devour this body, he .shall raise it again to reign 
with him for ever. « 

^The world reiwdM, it ditappeura, 

UeaTen opens on my eyes, my cars 
With aounda aerapbic liag. • 

Liond, lend your winga, I mount, I fly, 

* • O grave, where is thy victory ! 

CT death, where ia thy ating t * 

* Tbaftka be io God that giveth us the victory 
through our Lord JesuthChrist 1’ ** 

** My father 1 O my father! ’.'exclaimed Henry, 
may the God of all grace and mercy” — tears 
again chokedtiiis utterance ; he sobbed violently, 
and Sally, sinking on her knees beside him, 
seemed swallowed up in griei 

The old man himself was moved t he shed 
tears ; but that momentary burst of feeling was 
too much for his weakened frame : the pangs of 
death gat hold upon him ; he cast an affectionate 
look at ^is wife, another at his child, and fer- 
vently exclaiming, *' Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit,” expired without a groan. 

J. H. 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. 

AUTHOR OF THK ** AOS OF RRASON.” 
CBAFTER II. 


It was in America, in the most critical period 
of the struggle between Great BriUun and her 
colonies, that the intellectual pov^ers of Paine 
were developed, and that he wrote the most 
popular and least floifidus of his works. 

As this memoir is imt designed to exhibit the 
politick opinions of its subject, or to follow him 
in the stormy career of anarchy and revolution, 
'nis writings and his .conduct during this period 
will%e only so far noticed as they discover the 
state of his mind and heart in reference to the 
genius and spirit of Christianity, and as they 
prep|red hiq!i to become the author of a work so 
detestable and dangerous as the *' Age of Kea- 
sofl.” To deny the writer of “ Common Sense,” 
the Crisis,” and the ** Rights of Man,” talents 
of a 4very superior order, would be on act of the 
silliest injustice. Tliese productions are unques- 
tionably written with great power of intellect, 
and great dexterity of management They* ore 
exactly suited to an agitated state of public 
feeling, and are admirably calculated to rivet the 
attention and to control the judgment of the 
multitude, as they just awake to a sense of poli- 
ticfd wrongs. 


Their tendency is not to reform, but to eradi- 
cate, to alter the very substance of existing 
governments, to get rid of all *their essential 
good,«s well as of all the accidental evil annexed 
to them. They aim not to improve, but to 
destroy. They magnify and exaggerate the 
acknowledged evils of ancient establishments. 
Tliey even transfer the faults of human nature 
from the mass of mankind to these establish- 
ments. They call for a total revc^ution in every 
country where there is a monarch and an aristo- 
cracy, and propose, with an air of confidence,-— 
as if political constitutions were as easily formed 
out of the elements of anarchy as they are drawn 
and exhibited on papery— that the people should 
first will their disenthralment, and then imine- 
dihtely proceed to harmonise the chaos, and 
legislate for themselves. The politician who 
values himself on the following dogma, Is a new 
discovery iu political science, ought surely to be 
regarded in no other light than as a visionary, 
dropped down from the regions of Utopia, or 
rather as a demon df evil, sent up on an embassy 
of mischief from the bottomless pit 

**Some writers have so confounded society 
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with government, as to make little ot no distinc- 
tion between them, wltereas, they are not onl^ 
different, but have different ori^s. Society ii 
produced by our wants, government by our wick- 
edHesg} society, in every state, is a blessing, bui 
government, even in its ‘best state, is but 
necessary eviL” 

This is the keyitone of Paine’s mighty arcl 
of political principles, it is the germ of hi. 
** Rights of Manj" it is the ori^nal sin whick 
tainU and perverts all the children of his prolifi* 
brain; and as it is a fundamental error, it ij. 
fatal to his whole system. A manuwho unddr* 
stood the subject would have said, society is th< 
union of all for the safely of every one ; happi- 
ness is the end of this«union, and govemmeni 
is the means for. the attainment of this end 
Government and society being thus parts of one 
whole, and being thus directed to the same end. 
have the same origin, and cannot, without each 
other, exist. Government defines and embodies 
all the principles of moral rectitude, and brings 
them to act, with all its sanctions, upon society 
and so far from contemplating the best govern- 
ment as a necessary evil, we may recognise in it 
all the glories with which the \enerablc‘ Hooker 
has invested the abstract principle of law : ** Ol 
law, there can be no loss acknowledged than 
that her seat is the bosom of God ; her voice the 
harmony of the world ; all things in heaven and 
earth do her homage, the very least as feeling 
her care, and the greatest as not exempted from 
her pow'er ; both angels, and men, and creatures, 
of what condition soever, though each in dif- 
ferent sort and uinimer, yet all with uniform 
consent, admiring her as the mother of thei. 
peace and joy.” 

Having accomplished, as he vainly supposed, 
a great design^ in America, he sailed, in April, 
1787, from the United States, for k^ance, to 
mingle with and to increase the pent-up elements 
of revolution, which were then just ready to 
burst forth with volcanic fury upon that ill-fated 
country. From France he passed over to Eng- 
land, in September, 1787, where he continued 
writing and publishing upon every topic likely 
to harass government, and to inflame the public 
mind, till the year 1792. He was hailed by the 
discontented and turbulent as their apostle. I 
do not know that he designated himself the 
advocate of the human race; it was certain, 
however, that he professed to be the friend of 
every man, and the willing and unrewarded ser- 
vant of all. His admirers have dwelt with ludir 
crons complacency on what they term the manly 
And generous disinterestedness which he evinced 
in the disposal of his literary property. Indeed, 
it was his frequent boast, that lie was resolved 
not to derive the profit of a shilling from bis 
numerous works, which Arote solely for the 
good of oppressed mankind. This is his pub- 
lished de<riiuntkni to the world ; let us see what 


were bis secret views and expectations, and how 
facts disprove ^e* one and corroborate the other. 
In a confidential letter which he wrote to his 
Mend Mr. King, 'and which Cobbetl, by some 
mqans, procured and 'printed, this is his truly 
pc^riotic and disinterested Wgviage 
* 

** Dsae Kino, 

** 1 don't know any thing these many years 
that surprised and hurt me more than the senti- 
ments jyou published .in the * Courtly Herald,' 
the twelfth of December, signed *Johii King. 
Egham-Lodge.' You have gone back from all 
you ever said. You used to complain of abuses 
as well as md, and wrote your opinions on them 
in free terms. What, then, means this sudden 
attachment to kings ? this fondness of the Eng- 
lish government, and hatred of the Frcneh ? If 
y8u mean to curry favour by aiding your govern- 
ment, you are iqistakcn ; they never recompense 
those who serve ; they buy off those who can 
annoy it, and let the good that is rendered it be 
its own reward. Believe me. King, more is to 
be obtained cherishing the rising spirit of the 
people than by subduing it. Follow iny for- 
tunes, and I will be answerable that you shall 
make your own. 

Tuom/si Paine. 

“ Pam, Jan, 3, 1793.” 

Here the mask completely drops off; and 
what is the evidence of facts ? 

** 1 did not,” says the hypocrite in the second 
part of what he calls the ** Rights of Man,” — " 1 
did not, at my first setting out in public life, turn 
my thoughts on subjects of government from 
motives of self-interest; and my condifet, from 
that moment to this, proves the fact.” 

Lung before the publication of tliis last-quoted 
performance, he had been appointed secretary to 
the committee of foreign affairs in America, ex- 
pressly as a reward for th^sciMce which he was 
supposed to have rendered to the colonies, by 
the writing of " Common Sense,” and the " Ciji- 
sis;” and though his conduct in this omce made 
t imperious on his employeigs to dismiss him for « 
ever from their confidence, in the ydbr 178.)/ he ^ 
procured from congress, “ by much iinpoftunity,” 
says Mr. Cheetham, three thousand dollars; from 
Pennsylvania, five hundred pounds; and from the 
opulent and more liberal state of New-York,*the 
onfiscated estate of Mr. Davoe, valued at nCt 
less than four hundred pounds per annum. And 
lot contented with this reinuncralioff, many y^ars 
afterwards he set up a visionary claim to a large 
lum of money from congress, as a compensation 
or expenses incurred by a visit to France, which 
be undertook without any appoinliitent from the 
government of America, and without acbieiing 
any thing for the good of his adopted country. 
Congress frowned vdtU indignation upon the 
mercenary wretch wlio could thus ungratefully 
2x2 
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forget their fomier kindness, aqd coldly resisted 
hts application, notmthstanding. the dreadful 
threat with which he endeavoured to intimidate 
them. Tlie following paragraphs from his letters 
to the speaker of jthe house of representatives,, 
will exhibit his disinterestedness in a very 
amiable point of view. • 

The generous services to which he alludes 
were publishing “ Common Sense ” the various 
numbers of the ** Crisis,** and a few othfcf pam< 
phlets, all of which, might* have Been written in 
a few months, and when bound together, form 
but a slender octavo volume. He had already 
received for the^e performances thrums and the 
estate before mentioned. Thus, tUen, he writes 
to his liberal benefactors 

** It will be convenient to me to know what 
congreSb will decide on, because it will deter- 
mine me whether, after so many years of gene- 
rous services, and that in the most perilous times, 
and after seventy years of age/> I shall continue 
in this country, or offer my services to some 
otiicr country. It will not be to England, un- 
less there should be a revolution. 

" The explanation I sent to the committee 
respecting a resolve of the old congress while 
they sat at New York, should be known to con- 
gress : but ^t seems to me that the committee 
keep every thing to themselves, and do nothing. 
If my memorial was referred to the committee 
of claims for the purpose of losing it, it is un- 
manly policy. After so many years of service, 
my heart grows cold towards America.” 

Paine was the subject of many base appetites, 
but his ruling passions were vanity, ingratitude, 
and revijpge. When writing on American affairs, 
every thing good and great either originated 
with him, or was carried forward by his wisdom 
and zeal. Though no more than a private secri*- 
tary, he styled himself, in the titlp-pages of his 
subsequent publications, ** Sehretary for Foreign 
Affairs to CongreiW during the American war.”* 

In September, 1702,after,^he had resided long 
enough ii> England to provoke, by his seditious 
writings, a prosecution from the attorney general, 
*he was opportunely chosen a member of the 
natfbnal convention of France. This inflated 
his vanity to the higiiest degree, and he con- 
ceived himself nothing less than a demi-god 
amqng rnequ Delighted with this honour, he 
took his seat in the assembly of revolutionists 
aifd infidels, till proscribed and imprisoned by 
Robespierre. 

In ills confinement he was attacked by dis- 
ease, the effect of a long-continued habit of 
inebriation; and would have perialied in cap- 
tivity, but for the humane and judicious atten- 

* AmrricMi independcnco, it moom, wm oxclutiveb’ his 
work. This is hi« modest account of Limiclf in the ** Age 
of Reason : ** I 'nroto * Common Sense * the latter end of 

1776, and published it the first fif Jauuiry, 1776 ; inde- 
pendence Wis declared the fonrtli of July follow ng.*' 


tion of Mr. Bond, an Englishman, who was incar- 
cerafed* for the foul crime of confiding in French 
hospitality. The medical skill of Mr. Bond 
renovated the health of his companion, who, 
being*8ui&eiently restored to resume his sVidies, 
employed the first hours of his convalescence in 
preparing for the press the first part*of his ** Age 
of Rbason.” The sudden downfal of Robes- 
pierre reinstated Paine in his former dignity as 
member of the convention. Thus elevated to 
power, and owing, as he did, his very life* to tlie 
fissiduity and skill of Mr. Bond, it will scarcely 
be believedf but it is nevertheless true, that he 
left his benefactor in the dungeon, and though 
importuned, neglected to make a single effort to 
obtain his liberation. *0/ his vanity we have 
spoken ; here was an instance of his base ingra- 
titude ; and what 1 have next to record exhibits 
in liim a disgraceful union of ingratitude and 
revenge. To general Washington he was under 
greater obligations than to any man on earth. 
To his kind interposition he was indebted for 
the bounty of congress; and at his table he was 
supported wltcn he was homeless and friendless ; 
yet because tiie general declined to attempt 
what he could not consistently undertake in his 
behalf, impelled by furious revenge, and uumiiid- 
ful of all the favours he had received, he thus 
assails his generous friend and patron : “ As to 
you, sir, treacherous in private friendsliip, and a 
hypocrite in public life, the world will be puzzled 
to decide whether you are an apostate or an 
impostor; whether you have abandoned good 
principles, or whether you ever had any.” At 
the same period he wrote the following epi- 
gram: - 

“ T.ikr fruni the mine tlic hni-dcBt, roughest stone. 

It needs no fashion, it is Washington ; 

But if 3011 chisel, let your strokes k.* rude, 

And on his brosst engrave * Ingratitude.* *’ 

About this time the French convention pro- 
ceeded to try and execute their king. Paine 
protested gainst a sanguinary sentence, and re- 
commended perpetual banishment. Yet, though 
his proposal was rejected with scorn, he con- 
tinued to sit with regicides and murderers. He 
even made a speech commending a paper con- 
stitution submitted to this enlightened and hu- 
mane assembly, in wliich he virulently abused 
the principles and plan of the American govern- 
ment, which he had in former Instances, and in 
all his publications, applauded, as the only per- 
fect model of a constitution upon earth. It was 
about this period his friend King addrassed tor 
him the following remonstrance : — 

“ ‘ If the French kill their king, it will be a 
signal for my departure, for 1 will not abide 
amongst such sanguinary men.* These, Mr. 
Paine, were your wbrds at our last meeting ; yet 
after this you are not only with them, but the 
chief modeller of their new constitution, formed 
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on principles so heterogeneous and inconsistent, 
so hypothetical and contradictory, as shows me, 
that provided your theories obtain fame, you are 
indifferent how the people may be disappointed 
in the 4 »ractice of them.” • • * 

We have now conductea the hero of our tale 
to an important era in his literary and moral 
Iiistory. The politician now becomes a thholo* 
giaii. He relieved the tedium of imprispnment 
by putting together his thoughts on religion. 
He apiTrehended himself to be every moment at 
the point of death ; bis life was in jeopardy, and* 
every time he heard the creaking of the door of 
his dungeon, he expected to be le4 forth t^ the 
guillotine. He had not a Bible in his posses- 
sion ; but he had received a Christian education ; 
he had passed the*greatcr part of his life with 
Christians, and was no stranger to* the facts and 
doclrines of the holy book. He reflects on its 
well-remembered pages; it has been his guide 
and polar star amidst the darkness and storms of 
his feverish being, and now its cheering light is 
thrown upon a scene of beauty and glory in 
which he is shortly to recreate his wearied spirit. 


Tile angel of merey is identified in his imagina- 
tion with the ntessenger of death, and the terrors 
of the scaffold vanish before the benignant splen- 
dors of the crown witji which the ministering 
spirits of the Christian patriot martyr long 
tosinvest his honoured brow. 0 that this were 
more than a bright ilhision ! Alas I the wretched 
captive, darting his keen, malignant eye through 
the gloom of this antichamber to the grave, is 
neither Vlhristian, patriot, nor martyr. Having 
spent hfis life in labouflring to dethrone the mo- 
narchs of earth, and to shiver the frame of civil 
society to atoms,* he now regards, with convul- 
sive rage and^vcngeance, the thrdhes, the prince- 
doms, the orders, and the royalties of heaven. 
The agents of darkness eagerly hover round him, 
and a black inspiration pours its unhallowed and 
pestiferous affiatta on a head and iiefirt the 
fittest instruments of satanic delusion and malice 
that were ever oenjoined in one being since the 
days of Judas Iseariot^ and which seem to con- 
stitute that being the connecting link in the 
moral chain ^hich unites the human with an 
iiifcm&l nature. 


THE POET’S HYMN OP PRAISE. 

Thou, Lord 1 art seen ; o’er all thy foot hath trod ; 
Earth with her thousand voices praises Qod 

1 praise thee, O my God 1 


Eternal God I thy presence we behold 
111 all thy works — in river, laud, or sea, 

Wliere bounding waves niuce Time’s first birth have 
rolled, 

Charming the soul with de^ sublimity : 

1 hear thee in the sumnipr’s sighing gale, 

And view thee in tlie peaceful, slumbering valp. 

1 piaisc thee, O uiy God ! 

Thou art where Andes rear their giant forms, 

Capped with an everlasting snow-wrealhed crown ; 
Home of the clouds, and cradle of the storms, 

That o’er the land with sullen darkness frown : 

In the deep mouatain-stream’s impetuous fall, 

Rucks call to floods, and floods to mountains call, 

To praise thee, O my Gq4 I 

Thun form’dst the world, and modest man to dwell 
A humble denizen on earth below, 

Yet lord o’er all, as holy records tell, 

Fraught with deep inspiration’s sacred glow : 

For mines of wealth, a rich unbounded store, 

Gifts from that land where angel-bands adore, 

I praise tbee, O my God I 

Swift at thy word the blazing star of day 
Springs from the gloomy shadows of the night ; 
Chases the monntain mists and rlouds away, 

And yields to earth his glad refulgent light . 

That thou hast given to man his quickening rays, 

My soul shall speak her mighty Maker’s praise : 

1 praise thee, O my God I 

That thou haat given the fanning, balmy gale, 

And made the lucid streamlet softly glide ; 

Hast formed the peaceful haunt— the silent vale, 

The leafy grove, the mountain’s grassy side ; 

And bid the verdaat scenes of earth arise, 

A glorious Eden ’neatb the azure skies : 

I praise |hee, O my God I 

Thou to the flower haat given its beauteous form, 

Its scented fragrance — its alluring hue ; 

Rwest the whirlwind, ridest on the storm, 

Speak’st in the thunder ; in the heaven’s blue 


That thou bast made my soul rejoice, and feel 
The raptures of devotion’s holy flame ; 

That thou hast taught me with delight to kneel, 
And offer homage to thy sacred name ; 

That I have felt the peace thy Spirit brings, 
Unbought by richest gems of eastern kings, 

1 praise thee, O my Sod 1 

That thou didst look from heaven with pitying eye 
When earth was sunk in wretchedness and ain : 
That Jesus’ spirit groaned on Calvary, 

Redpeming glare for guilty man to win ; 

That thou, within the realmegpf light above, 

Wilt crown us with thy everlasting love, 

* 1 praise thee, O my God 1 

Long as life beats within this mortal framef 
To thee, O God, my grateful song I’ll raise ; 
Welcome reproaches, and all eavth calla shame, 

If to thy glory shall redound the praisl : . 

If thou art mine, and heaven my future rest,. 

No sorrow shall disturb my peaceful breast ■ 

I praise thee, O my God I 

Earth’s fleeting joys are formed of hopes and fearff, 
Gliding ephemeras of a hasty hour, 

Cradled in sin, and washed in guilt’s big tears. 

That, torrent-like, their watery delugp pour : 

0 1 may 1 seek enduring joys on high. 

Where streams of hliss shall roll eternally. 

And praise thee, O my God I 

And when relieved of all this sin and sj^ame 
1 feel below, and to the heavens above 
I’ve winged my flight, thy ever glorious name 
I’ll praise, and chaunt a Saviour’s dying love ; 

And in Bubltmer straing of melody, 

Hymn to the golden harps his grace so free, 

And praise thee, O my God 1 

T. W. A. 
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WARD’S miscellany. 


A LEAF FROM THE HISTQRY OF THE FORTRESS OF EHRENBREITSTEIN. 


On the bankii of the. fair Rhine, opposite the 
town of Coblentai and close to the confluence of 
the Moselle and Rhine, stands a lofty tt>ck, 
crowned by the shattered ruins of Ehrenbreh- 
stein. This once impregnable fortress, with its 
varied fortunes and magnificent localit^^.has be> 
come so familiar to us by meims of “ Tours,” 
** Views,” &c., asr to need no descripAon. Its 
image, frowning over the waves of that exulting ' 
and abounding river, whiclr nobly foams and 
flows at the base, and its shattered wall, " black 
with the minei's blast,” is present to every one. 
The remembrances induced by the sight of the 
dismi^tled fortress are of a character peculiarly 
affecting and tragic ; and the scenes of suffeipng 
included in the brief notices of the blockade of 
Ehrenbreitstein have few parallels in the annals 
of war. In the course i^f thf campaigns imme^ 
diately following the French revolution, this 
castle experienced, on several voccasions, the 
vicisritudes of war, and more than once ex- 
changed its possessors by force, stratagem, or 
capitulation. In 1797 it endured a close siege 
for eighteen months, terminated only by the 
peace of Leoben, which transferred it from the 
elector of Mayence to French mastery. On this 
occasion, colonel Faber was its brave and reso- 
lute commandant ; and determined, with his 
veteran garrison, to abide the event of the siege, 
for which he was well prepared as to means of 
defence. The excavated galleries and bomb- 
proof walls of Ehrenbreitstein bade defiance to 
the enemy; but a sorer foe lurked within her 
walls than force or fraud, and not many days 
had passed before the governor appointed a more 
economical distribution of provirion, in order to 
avert, as long as possible, the dreaded evil of 
famine. Among; thg, fated inmates of the castle 
were Count D*Aab}gny, hb lovely wife, and their 
child, the blooming Eugeite. They had sought 
^fety invemigration during the reign of terror in 
Paris, and had quitted their residence in that 
cl^y, and the unquiet scenes of their native land, 
until more peaceful times. Now too hastily 
attempting a return to their loved home, they 
had been intercepted by the ofScers of the Ger- 
man government, and their passports proving 
unsatisfactory to the authorities of Coblentz, the 
noble prboners were transferred to Ehrenbreit- 
stein, Mid there detained as valuable Imstages. 
Cohnt D*Anbigny felt the peculiar severity of 
his lot in thus being captured at the very thresh- 
hold of his own country ; detained for an indefi- 
nite time, apd shut within these guarded walls 
by his own friends, who were, without unfriendly 
intentions, to prove the means of the severest 
suffering to him and his unfortunate family. 
But he dreaded roost the threatened evUs of the 
siege for his gentle Eveline and darling child. 


He pleaded for permission to send them under a 
flag of truce to CoMentz, while he remaiffed and 
shared the lot of the garrison ; he asked not for 
liberty even for them, but only a change in their 
place of imprisonment, that they might not incur 
the risk of the most horrible of deaths. 

The sturdy Faber denied the suit. “ The 
lady’s tongue,” said he, ** is not to be trusted ; 
ghe will betray our present destitute condition. 
She and her son must share our fare and our 
frimipe ; and .when the provisions fail, as fail they 
will ere I yield the fortress, perhaps the know- 
ledge of a lady’s sufterings may dispose your 
gallant countrymen to come more readily to 
terms.” 

D’Aubigny returned to the apartment of his 
countess, who already guessed the terrible truth. 
Her mind was os firm, her character as elevated, 
and her love as faithful, as her disposition was 
feminine and gentle, and she strove to soothe 
and comfort her agonised husband, whispering 
words of hope which she hardly felt. The cup 
of woe from which the tender mother and heroic 
wife shrunk not on her own account, was, how- 
ever, to be drained to its last ntost bitter dregs, 
and every day brought an increase of suffering, 
beneath which the firmest soldier quailed. The 
frail and delicate boy, ill prepared by his careful 
and luxurious training to bear such trials, was 
the first to sink ; and his agonised parents saw 
his cheek fade, his laughing eye become dim, 
and his step bound less playfully over the court- 
yard, and they gazed mournfully on each other, 
and on their drooping blossom. 

The count took Eveline’s hand and said, 
*' Could I, my loved wife, couldkl have believed 
when I sought your heart in scenes of festal 
gaiety and wealth, that 1 should only win it to 
share in the horrors of such a destiny, or could 
I have dreamed, when I first looked on my 
child’s face, that 1 should live to wish him un- 
born rather than see him perish thus slowly and 
horribly,” 

** Hush ! D’Aubigny,” said his gentle wife, 
*' repine not ; we are still the objects of the love 
and care of a merciful God, and he will soon 
give us freedom and happiness, if not on earth, 
in the world of enjoyment above. But, sec ! 
our boy sleeps; let us cherish his repose; it will 
win him a few minutes from hunger.” 

No, mamma, 1 cannot sleep,” said the lan- 
guid voice of the little Eugene. » ■ 

Hie count took up the emaciated child in his 
arms, and forced his way to cqlonel Faber, ex- 
claiming, in a voice broken by *801)8, ” Look on 
ray boy ; he is my^only child. If you have the 
heart of a man, pity him before it is top late; 
send him away from Ehrenbreitstein.” 

'* I cannot,” replied Faber resolutely, though 
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his eye glistened with a tear of sympathy as he 
spoke ; I am responsible to my country for the 
fulfilment of the trust which she has given me. 
Your child shall have my share of provision ; but 
my dgty sternly forbids your request; I dkunot, 
sir, 1 cannot grant it.” 

'*Do not* weep, dear papa,” murmured the 
child; **I never saw you weep before. I shall 
soon be better. 1 will eat what we pan sUll 
procure. O, do not weep, dear papa.” 

With an effort mighty at his age, did the little 
Eugene force himself to share the loathsome 
morsels scantily doled out to the starving garni- 
son. The flesh of dogs and hqrses had long 
been exhausted, and were now vainly sought as 
the highest luxuries. Many of the troops had 
already perished ; ^nd the fair young mother and 
her boy showed, by their failing strength and 
tremulous voices, that they were ^oon about to 
follow. Again the wretched father and husband 
attempted to move the governor, who continued 
inexorable ; and becoming almost frantic by re- 
peated denials of his request, was ordered to 
solitary confinement. ** A merciful punishment,” 
said Faber, ** since the unfortunate man, will now 
be spared the misery of looking on sufierings 
which he cannot alleviate.” 

Deprived of the society of her husband, the 
last resource of her wretchedness, the only solace 
in her deep anguish, the countess and her little 
son remained in a lonely chamber in the loftiest | 
tower of the fortress, andwwith longing eyes and 
yearning hearts looked out on the free waters of 
the Rhine tliat sparkled brightly as they flowed, 
eight hundred feet below the walls of their pri- 
son. The glad sunshine streamed through the 
narrow slits which afforded them light and air, 
and from which they could see the white city of 
Coblentz glittering among the trees on the oppo- 
site side of the river. It was a beautiful sight 
to look upon ; but the mental anguish the mother 
endured as she gazed upon her boy, and thought 
shudderingly of the husband who had been torn 
from her side, and who was wont to soothe her 
in her sorrows, prevented her from deriving the 
pleasure she was accustomed to experience when 


beholding the glcgies of nature and the produc- 
tions of art. t 

Hour after hour slowly waned away, the still- 
ness of their apartment broken only by the 
hoarse mingled sounds of the; besieging army, or 
tlse step of the sentinel before the tower in 
which they were confined. Within the fortress 
all was dismay: the succours which they had 
asked from the city of Rastadt had been re- 
fused ; ^nd men looked on each other's pale and 
withered features, each seeking to read the opi- 
nion of his brother-in-arms, as to the probability 
of the iron-heartfd Faber surrendering the trust 
reposed in lym, now that all External aid was 
helpless, or whether, still keeping the gates 
closed, he would perish within the walls.. 

Rut the sufferings of the beautiful wife of 
D’Aubigny were fast ending. On the tnoming 
dir the day on which the governor capitulated, 
the mother spoke faintly to her child, who laid 
with his face on dier bysom, " Eugene,” said she, 
if you survive this peril, let the deliverance be a 
pledge to yoy of the never-failing mercy of God, 
and Ibt it teach you sympathy with the wants of 
others. Never let the poor and the hungry 
plead with you in vain.” 

** Mamma,” feebly articulated the child, " let 
me hold your hand.” • 

She clasped it ; it was cold. She looked upon 
her boy; his eye was closing; he gave her one 
glance of affection, and his spirit fled. 

An hour afterwards the fortress surrendered. 
The brother of Eveline was in the army of tho 
conquerors ; he knew his sister and her husband 
and child were in Ehrenbreitstein ; and hastily 
commanding one of the funting garrisqn to lead 
him to their apartment, rushed eagerly into the 
room. No living one was there save himself; 
and at the sight that met his view, he stood 
transfixed wjth horror. Eugene was lying on 
the bed, his limbs composed m death, and thi 
wasted form of his on^bcautiful mother laj 
beside him. She i|ad perished while performing 
the last sad ofiices of affection for hei; child. • 

Tlie count lived but to receive the embrace o. 
his brother, and died in his«arms. 


MEMORY. 


BT lOHO NOBTRAlfVtOH. 

The rose, the rue, the baleful aconite ; 


[Extracted from “ Tho Tribute,” a volume edited by 
the noble lord above named, for the benefit of the f.imily 
of the lahi Rev. E. Smedley, M. A.] 

0, memory, thou ever restless power, 

Recalling all that’s vanish’d from our sight ; 

Thy pencil (lipp’d now in the rainbow’s light, 

Now in the gloomy tints of midnight’s hour ; 

From youth’s gay garden, manhood’s blighted bower, 
Culling thy varied chaplet, dark and bright — 


Alternating the cypress and the flower : 

Canting, with lightning speed, thy wizard glance 
Through th’ long retrospect of by'f'one years, 
Whence, at thine best, in dim array, advance 
Shadows of idle hope and idle fears ? 

Half cheerful is thy saddest countenance. 

Thy sweetest smile, alas I is moist with tears. 
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yrARD’S MISCELLANY. 


THE INVENTION OF IPAPER. 
{F^vm'HuUanCs Historjf of European Literature,) 


Tue date of the invention of our present paper, 
manufactured from linen rags, or of its introduce 
tion into Europe, has long been the subject of 
controversy. That paper made from cotton was 
in use sooner, is admitted on all aides. * 'Some 
charters written uppn that kind hot later 
the tenth century were seen by Montfaucon ; and 
it is even said to be found in pppal bulls of the 
nintlu The GrCieks, however, fron^ whom the 
west of Europe is conceived to have borrowed 
this 8or( of paper, did not much employ it in 
manuscript books, according to Montfaucon, till 
the twdifth century, from which time it came 
into frequent use among them. Muratori hah 
seen no writing upon this material older than 
1100, though in deference to (Montfaucon, he 
admits its employment earlier. It certainly was 
not greatly used in Italy before the thirteenth 
century. Among the Saracens of Spain, oft the 
other hand, as well as those of the east, it was of 
much greater antiquity. The Greeks called it 
Charta JDamascena, having been manufactured 
or sold in th€ city of Damascus. And Casiri, in 
his catalogue of the Arabic Manuscripts in the 
Escorial, desires us to understand that tliey are 
written on paper of cotton or linen, but generally 
the latter, unless the contrary be expressed. 
Many In this catalogue were written before the 
thirteenth, or even the twelfth century. 

This will lead us to the more disputed ques- 
tion as to the antiquity of linen paper, llie 
earliest dmtinct instance 1 have found, and which 
1 believe has hitherto been overlooked, is an 
Arabic version of the Aphorisms of Hippocrates, 
the manuscript bearing the date of j,100. Tiiis 
Casiri observes to' be on linen paper, not os, in 
itself remarkable, bfit eS accounting for its injury 
by wet. It does not appei^f whether it were 
written in ^pain, or, like many in that catalogue, 
brought from Egypt or the east. 

/ The authority of Casiri must confirm beyond 
doubt a parsajfe in Peter, Abbot of Clugni, which 
has perplexed tbcxie who place tlie invention of 
linen paper very low. In a treatise against the 
Jews, he sp^ks of books, ex pelhbue arietum^ 
hircorum vel vituhrum, sive ex bUtlie vel juncie 
OrtoAtdUm ptdudum, aut ex raaurit vetervm pan- 
norum, aeu ex alia gudlibet forte viliore materia 
compactoe, iTlate English wTiter contends that 
nothing can be meant by the last words, ** unless 
that ail sorts of inferior substances capable of 
being so applied, among them, perhaps, hemp ifiid 
the remains of t'ordage, were used at this period 
in the manufopture of paper.” It ccitainly at least 
seems reasonable to interpret the words ex raeurie 
veierum pannorum, of linen rags.; and when I 
add, that Peter Cluniaccnsis passed a consider- 


able time in Spain, in 1 141, there can remain, it 
seems, no rational doubt, that the*’ Saracens of 
the Pbninsula were acquuuted with that species 
of papei^ though perhaps it was os yet unknown 
in every other country. 

Andrds asserts, on the authority of the Mbmoirs 
sf the Academy of Barcelona, that a treaty be- 
tween the khigs of Arragon and Castile, bearing 
the date 1178^ and written upon linen paper, is 
extant in the archives of that city. He Sieges 
several other instances tn the next page ; when 
Mabillon, who denies that pkper of linen was 
then used in 6harters, which indeed no one is 
likely to roainCain, mentions, as the earliest speci- 
men he had seen in France, a letter of Jonville 
to St. Louis, which must be older than 1270, 
Andres refers the invention to the Saracens of 
.Spain, using the fine fiax of Valencia and Murcia ; 
and conjectures that it W'as brought into use 
among t);ie Spaniards themselvea by Alfonso of 
Castile. 

In the opinion of the English writer to whom 
we have above referred, paper, from a very early 
period, was munufactured of mixed materials, 
which have sometimes been erroneously taken 
for pure cotton. We have in the Tower of Lon- 
don a letter addressed to Henry 111. by Ray- 
mond, son of Raymond VI., Count of Toulouse 
and consequently between 1216 and 1222, when 
the latter died, upon very strong paper, and con- 
sequently made, in Mr. Ottley’s judgment, of 
mixed materials ; while in several of the time of 
Edward 1., written upon genuine cotton paper of 
no great thickness, tlic fibres of fotton present 
themselves every where at the backs of the let- 
ters aa distinctly that they seem as if they might 
even now he spun into thread. 

Notwithstanding this last statement, which 1 
must confirm by my own observation, and of 
whicli no one can doubt who has looked at the 
letters themselves, several writers of high autho- 
rity, such as Tiraboschi and Savigny, persist nut 
only in fixing the invention of linen paper very 
low, even after the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, but in maintaining that it is undistinguish- 
able from that mode of cotton, except by the 
eye of a manufacturer. Were this indeed true, 
it would be sufficient for the purpose we have 
heib ill view, which is not to trace the origin of 
a particular discovery, but the employmqpt of a 
useful vehicle of writing. If it be true that 
cotton paper was fabricated in Italy of so good a 
texture that U cannot be discerned from linen, it 
must be considered as of equal utility. It is not 
the case with the lettbrs on cotton paper in our 
English repositories, most, if not all, of which 
were written in France or Spain. 
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Sir Henry Ellis has said, that **few,^vcry few 
instances indeed occur before the fifteenth cen- 
tury, of letters written upon paper. The use of 
cotton paper was by no means general, or even, 
1 believe, frequent, except in Spain* and Italy, 


fiBl 

perhaps also in ihe South of France. Nor was 
it much employed even in Italy for books. 
Savigny lells us^that there are few manuscripts 
of law books ''among the multitude that exist, 
which are not written on pcurchroent.” 


A SKETCH OF THE |.IFE AND CHARACTER* OF NOBODY. 


Tm " pensive public ** has of late years been 
overwhelmed with “ Lives,** Memoirs,” “ Renv- 
niscenses,” ** Autobiographies,** and *t Biographical 
Sketches,” “ Diaries,” “ Note Books,” '* Conversa- 
tions,” and after-dinner chit*chat nave issued, as 
a tonent, from the press. In truth, we have been 
so nauseated with the *• Life, death, last dying 
speech and confession ” of anybody, and every 
body, that, by way of variety, we have determined 
to present our readers with a biographical sketch 
of Nobody. 

Nobody is so exalted above other men, that 
no human being can be brought, however re> 
mutely, into comparison with him. Nobody is 
older than Methuselah was when he ^ied. In- 
deed, when nature was emerging from chaos, and 
the Spirit of the Almighty breathed upon the 
shapeless mass, Nobody was by. Nobody plucked 
the olive lout with which Noah’s dove returned to 
the ark ; and, when the w'aters had subsided, 
and Noah left his fioating habitation and placed 
Ins foot again on the shiny earth. Nobody was 
here to receive him. Nobody communicated to 
Joseph the purport of the dreams which he in- 
terpreted to Pharaoh’s butler and bakei, while in 
prison. 

When Pharaoh attempted to pass through the 
Red Sea, in pursuit of the Israelites, to the de- 
strucLioii of hipwcif and his host. Nobody escaped. 
Nobody recollects the building of the Pyramids ; 
Nobody had the honour to trim the beard of 
Nebuelmdnczxar during the entire period of bis 
banUhnient ; Nobody saw the she-wolf affection- 
ately suckling the brothers, Romulus and Remus ; 
and, when “ the eternal city ” was in flames, 
Nobody danced to the fiddling of Nero. During 
Napoleon’s campaign in Russia, Nobody antici- 
pated the early frost and the burning of Mascow. 
Nobody saw the devil fling an ink-stand at 
Luther, in his study, and Nobody interfered to 
prevent its taking effect. Nobody w'as present 
when Eugene Aram committed the murder for 
which he suffered. 

Nobody has traversed every part of the glbbc, 
and encountered perils of every description. 
When the JRi^at George went down with Kem- 
penfeldt and his eight hundred men, Nobody 
was saved. Nobody enjoyed the squeeze and 
suffocation in the black-hole at Calcutta. 

Nobody has a perfect knowledge of all the 
laws to which the several phenomena of nature 
may be referred. Nobody is acquainted with the 


kind ^f matler of which (he earth’s centre is 
composed. The nature and various phenomena 
of light, heat, electricity. Galvanism, &c., are as 
familiar as first three lettcls of the alphabet 

to Nobody. The principles of aerostation are 
fully understood by Nobody; and when poor 
Cocking fell a victim to his temerity, in descend- 
ing 111 a parachute of his own construction, No- 
Ibody was astonished. The Newspapers, the 
other day, fawured us with a long and very cir- 
cumstantial acaouut^of a balloon, which was 
seen descending in the neighbourhood of St. 
Martin’s-lane, from which narrative it appears, 
thaf when the gaping and breathless multitude, 
who had been watching its progress, reached the 
car. they found Nobody in it. Nobody can steer 
a balloon in a direction exactly opposed to the 
current of the wind ; it is, accordingly, Nobody’s 
amusement, atmospherically, to circumnavigate 
the globe in order to acquire an appetite for 
dinner. 

Nobody is credulous on all subjects and occa- 
sions, believing, for instance, the statements con- 
tained in the travels of Gulliver and Munchausen, 
American newspapers, hustings declarations of par- 
liamentary candidates, epitaphs, and ^ve-letters. 
When Mr. Waterton published a book, and prefixed 
to it a frontispiece representing himself astride a 
large crocodile, which appeared to be trotting 
him ohedieptly to the next village — the reptile’s 
fore-legs serving for a bridle— and stated that the 
event actually occurredr Nofiody believed him. 

Nobody is universally generous. Bums ex-* 
perienced hts bounty, for he says, 

“ 1 hiive a penny to upend. 

There— thauke* to N obody ; 

I have nothing to lend, < 

I’ll borrow truin Kobody.” , 

When Otway, the gifted, the neglected Otway, 
was so reduced by misfortune thab a peigiy tart 
was to him an almost unattainable luxury^ No- 
body relieved him I In fact, most of the sons of 
genius have risen to eminence Jn spite of the 
sleek dunces who fattened on their brains ; and. 
if some have escaped obscurity, misfortune, and 
indigence, they have been indebted for their 
comparative good fortune to Nobody. 

Nobody has read every wort lhat has pro- 
ceeded from the press, of whatever country. 
Accordingly, the literary knowledge of Nobody 
is universal. Noliody knows who was the author 
of the series of letters published with the signa- 
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ture "Junius.* Every body hes read some of 
Uw woiks of the Laureate— Nobtkly has read 
them all. Many people made d^perate' attempts 
at his " Vision of Judgment but Nobody liked — 
Nobody comprehencbsd it ; roost people qui2eed<J^ 
Nobody fmled to laugh at it. We are bound, ifi 
candour, to acknowledge fhat, as an author, ' 
Nobody surpasses Mrs. Trollope in falsehood, 
vulgarity, ignorance, and conceit : yet NoJ>ody 
can, when he pleases, by the forcp of his elo> 
quence, make a man belleke himself to be an- 
other person. Nobody can, by dint of mere 
rhetorical flourish^ convert a ditch into ** a river,* 
a swamp into ** a lake,* a dung hfap into ** a 
gentle declivity,* an old tumble-down house into 
" an ancient mansion,* better than George Robins. 
Nobody ^thinks Lord Londonderry wrote the 
“ History of the Peninsular War,* which bcarq 
his name, for Nobody doubts that Mr. Gleig 
wrote it for him. When the clevet' author of the 
Pickwick papers attemptedc to delineate what he 
had evidently never seen — a type of tiiat doss of 
ignorant hypocrites who hover on the skirts of all 
sects of Christians, os suttlers and fortune-tellers 
do on the track of an anny, yet have as little in 
common with the former, as such vagabonds have 
with the latter. Nobody recognised the portrait, 
and no wonder— it represents Nobody. 

The knowledge of Nobody is without limit. 
Every body has his or her opinion as to the just- 
ness and propriety of entailing on us the national 
debt, but Nobody knows when or how it is to be 
liquidated. Nobody knows the meaning, purport, 
and use of the “ Unknown Tongues Nobody 
has witnessed the performance of an Irvingite 
miracle. Nobody knows how the vast sums of 
money appropriated to tiie repair and alteration 
of Buckingliam-palace can have been absorbed 
by that sponge-like piece of deformity. Nobody 
can tell what will jie the result of anj’ known suit 
in any existing cou[t of, law ; for our legislators 
appear to have taken great pains so to frame the 
laws which they have made, Is to render them 
intelligible to Nobody. There is an ecclesiasti- 
cal law, too, which appears to liave been enacted 


for the ^pedal benefit of Nobody— Nobody may 
marry his grandmother ! 

Nobody is of so sympathetic a nature, that he 
mourns for all who die. An instance of Nobody's 
extreme sensibility is narrated in an old epitaph, 
which we quote from memory 

^ I 

** Beseath lira John Tomkins. When ho died 
, Nobody sorronred, and Nobody cried ; 

And li^ere he is Rone to, and how ho fares, 
Nobody knows, and Nobc^y cares.' ’ 

This John Tomkins must have been a veiy par- 
rifiqlar friend of Nobody. 

Nobody is Vise at all times, yet Nobody likes 
to be Qonsidered a fool. Nobody is insensible to 
pain, therefore Nobody likes to have his corns 
trodden on. Nobody lik%s to be a principal in a 
duel with a good shot for his ^'antagonist. No- 
body perfectly understands wherein consists the 
justice and honour of shooting a man whom you 
have offended, or suffering him to shoot you ; 
and, when two men quarrel, fire at each other, 
and, as is usually the case, both miss, yet imme- 
diately become reconciled. Nobody comprehends 
on what rational principle the reconciliation is 
effected. • Nobody prefers cold boiled mutton to 
hot. Nobody is responsible for the hcglect and 
omissions of the whole human race, for " what is 
every body’s business is Nobody's.* Nobody is 
exempt from liability to disease of any kind ; yet 
Nobody, when in possession of his senses, takes 
Morison’s Pills. 

We could furnish the reader with many more 
interesting anecdotes of Nobody, so as to make 
our narrative as long as the biography of Any- 
body. But we have no particular desire to be 
esteemed by Nobody, and if we extend our 
article we are sure Nobody will be pleased ; suf- 
fice it then, that as Nobody has existed from the 
moment of creation, so Nobody \VS1 continue to 
exist till matter shall be no more ; and when the 
elemenVs shall be resolving into their original 
nothingness, the mighty flames which still em- 
brace a universe in their destructive grasp will 
possess power to effect the annihilation of No- 
body. N. (not Nobody.) 


FICTION. 

THIBD ARTICLE. 


In our last paper on this subject (which has 
preceded this by a much longer period than we 
could liave wished) we alluded in a general man- 
ner to the well-known fact, that "the golden 
ages ” of Greece and Rome possessing, as thby 
did, a very ricliVnd abundant supply of materials 
for the construction of novels and romances, 
did yet hesitate to avail themselves of tliem, and 
did not bring to bear upon the literature of their 
country the scenes and sketches either of cha- 


racter or society which were so aptly fitted for 
display in the hands of a iiterateur either in the 
pages of a novel or a romance. ^ 

Wu believe that the reasons why the modems 
have, and the ancients had not, this form of com- 
position, may be found in the fact, that although 
the materials for it were good, and the situations 
in, and characters of lilc, the very ones best suited 
and adapted to the purpose->that the persons (or 
those who go under the genenlly significant 
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tide of "the public" in our day and generation) 
to whom they would have been addressed, 
would have turned a deaf ear to the soft words 
and ^e winning entreaties, and would not, (here* 
fore, have brought eitHer to the* pockets o1 
printer, editor, author, or publisher, that rich re- 
ward whi^ is gained dally and weekly by every 
one of the paraes connected with Warden Mi^ 
cellany. In those early days of literature, tb* 
only species of literary composition which ** went 
down * with the public was the drama, which was 
among the earliest forms of fiction extant. « 
this subject an able writer thuif appropriately 
expresses himself: ** The old Greeks as a people 
could not read, nor if they could, was it possible 
to supply them^ as a*pcople with books. The 
elements of their narrative and lyric poetry, 
therefore, were gradually blended together in a 
form of composition, which in addition to the 
original accompaniments of music and dance 
admitted those of action and spectacle, and with 
this elaborated into perfection by consummate 
art and genius, tiie lively, tiie essentially southern 
imagination of a people, wliose talent was pro- 
digiously superior to their knowledge, was 
abundantly satisfied. The Romans burrowed 
not only the form but the substance of their 
drama from the Greeks; and to little purpose, 
for the character of the people was essentially 
military, and the display of martial skill, the 
pomp of warlike processions, and, above all, the 
horrible interest of actual combats between man 
and beasts, and man and man seem to have left 
little room in the popular affections for the 
milder and more elegant excitements of dramatic 
art. Even had the political circumstances of the 
country been as favourable as in the oldeu times, 
when poetical art flourished in any shape, they 
were othenffse to the theatrical display of the 
heroic characters and events of the national 
history on the one hand, or the free coram populo 
exposure of actual national manners on the 
other.” 

In the earlier tiroes of modem literature we 
find that songs and ballads occupied the fore- 
most rank — the minstrel was the literatmr of the 
day— his life was spent in musical wanderings 
from castle to castle, and from abbey to abbey ; 
his precarious livelihood was derived from the 
largess of the lord or the charity of the monk. 
The poetic romance soon degenerated into the 
prose narrative; the troubadour became the 
trouveur, and from this anomalous and ambigu- 
ous birthright sprang the romance and novel of 
tbosw days which, though changed somewhat in 
name and character, are still the same, which in 
our own day alternately enchant and enliven, cap- 
tivate or subdue the weak and willing spirits who 
bend to their perusal. jCervantes, the Spanish 
author, was the first who amalgamated and eti- 
wovened together the materials which an every day 
life afibxded him for the " perpetration ” of a novel, 


and he may dm considered as the fether of 
novelist^. We shall pass over here (as unsuit- 
able altogether to the object which we have in 
view in these papers) all mention of (he origin, 
^se, and progress of that department of literary 
lection to which the drama more particularly ap- 
pertains, simply observing, in the words of a well- 
known author, th^t it demands brevity of ex- 
preg^on, and concentration of parts, as among 
its ^t requisites ; it trusts much to the aid 
and /assistance of apparatus ; and much more to 
the ready imaginations of persons excited during 
a brief space by external stimu]j&nts ; and although 
it has been fortunate enough to be the vehicle 
of the very highest genius, and also of the very 
highest art that the annals of poetry hare to 
display, it seems impossible not to a^it that it 
hopes in vain to advance in power and popu- 
larity along with the growing intelligence of the 
people at Iftrge.” This passage was written 
many years sihee, aid suns have risen and set 
over the sentiments which it conveys, and have 
not alterc(^ its power or falsified its justice ; its 
latter portion has become, in our day and genera- 
tion, a true and prophetic one, and every hour 
and every day only hastens the advent of its ful- 
filment. 

But ere we close this article we have some 
few concluding observations to make upon that 
class of candidates for approval in the world of 
fiction— we mean vicious novels. 

It will bo surely conceded by the most in- 
veterate novel reader, that not one novel out of 
twenty conveys either a good or even a satis- 
factory moral principle to the minds of its 
readers, or that it even pretends to any thing of 
the kind. This observation is as applicable to 
what is termed the religious novel as to one 
whose author is utterly guiltless of all knowledge 
of the hottest and most .sacred of all principles. 
We had occasion, a short ^ime since, to revert 
to a very bad example of this kind in reviewing 
the ** Monk of C^mes,” and we refer our readei^ 
to the remarks we then made on tltet subjdCt 

Novels are again to be deprecated on accqynt 
>f the fallacious views which th«y take qn mtist 
topics which they presume it^to be their province 
to discuss. The writers of this class of fiction 
paint virtue in such bright and dazzling colours 
as are sufficient to blind the eyes^f all who con- 
template her masquerade attire ; and vice ||S too 
hideously deformed in the hands of the novelist 
to admit of any transforming power or influence 
afiecring it in the slightest degree. Evei^ action * 
and sentiment, although the property of char 
{peters who profess to be mortal, is utterly at 
variance with the truth of suph a supposition. 
Iheir ** sayings and doings ” are more appropriate 
io those who obtain chance "glimpses of the 
moon,” than to mere inheritors of mortal flesh 
and blood. The ^rsonages, more especially the 
hero and heroine, are invariably either preter* 
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naturally good or superlatively evil; their " lives 
and conversations” are either serapliic or satanic, 
and their difficulties, trials, aqd hair-breadth 
escapes, out of all sorts of impending death and 
dangers, are such a» to put competition out of 
the question, and at utter defiance. But thesd 
points ore some of the lighted to which the evil 
of this class of writings is attached. The im- 
pression which they make upon all gradep of 
intellectual and moral power is 8uc\^ as tends to 
their utter degeneracy, degradation, and dotrnfal. 
To the young, whose unformed and hitherto 
uncontaminated piinds gladly oresort to the 
perusal and contemplation of the fic|rtious lives 
and exploits which this false class of fictions dis- 
play, the* effect of such canker-poison is de- 
structive ^in the highest degree. Tlie young 
give an easy credence to the gorgeous scenery, 
of a pantomime, and a ready belief to the purity 
of character with which one or mol’e of the per- j 
sonages of a novel are sur/* to bb graced ; and j 


in proportion to the truth with which they invest 
all they read, is the disappointment they experi- 
ence when treading firom the threshold of the 
golden doors of fiction they step out among the 
busy tfirongs of the eyery-day world of reality 
around them. The bright vision then fades— the 
sunny landscapes, with which in their imagination 
they had invested life, then dissolve away, and, 

. ^ Like tlic bnfioloee fabric of a viaion 

Leave not a wreck behind.” , 

•The truth of the change does violence to the 
falM feelings which fiction had engendered, llie 
mind Ijecomes .unsettled, disquietude and dis- 
content soon step in, and a mock fatigue and 
weariness of the world in which their lot has 
been placed assumes the sway find power, where 
the happiness arid contentment which a gracious 
Benefactor has Vouchsafed to them should be the 
cause of great and sincere thankfulness of heart. 

Ephon. 


COSMOGONY OP MOSES. 

ARTICLE VII. 

THE ABSOnDlTT OP THE MERE INVENTION OP MAN AS THE ORIGIN OP THE WORLD. 


Thus have the discoveries of science lent their 
useful aid to those of revelation ; and it is pleas- 
ing to reflect that the Cosmogony of Moses is 
the only account of the creation which remains 
unimpeached, and even strengthened by the re- 
sults of philosophical inquiry. Yet it is im- 
portant to Observe, that science alone could never 
conduct the human mind to God, as the first 
cause of all things ; and a very humiliating re- 
flection it forces upon us when we take n review 
of the inventions <and schemes of 'the wisest 
philosophers, who, wrthovt tiie guidance of the 
holy Scriptures, have attempted to account for 
the phenomena of nature, o? to describe the 
origin of the^puiverse. Our next reflection there- 
fore regards, 

* Secpiidly^ The ignorance and folly of man ; 
the utter iiisufficieqcy of his reason to attain a 
knowledge of the Deity, through the medium of 
his brightest works ; and the arrogance of his 
presunfption ih assigning to those works either 
eterivty of existence or a commencement by the 
operation of causes that are altogether inadequate 
and absurd. 

It was the Jewish legislator who first laid 
down the hypothesb, which is the foundation of 
his whole system, that every thing which exis^ 
owes its existence; to a first Being : to Him who 
is the fountain of being; to him who calls him- 
self ** I am,” by excellence. This is the title of 
his sovereignty over the creatures ; this is that 
which renders him worthy the honours of 
adoration ; for if we do not owe film all that we , 


are, if any be before him, if he does not exist by 
himself, we cannot pay him the supreme homage 
of our minds and of our hearts ; which supposes 
a sovereign perfection in him that receives it : 
as it does an absolute dependance in him that 
renders it. The hypothesis of the newness and 
beginning of the world, which naturally implies 
the being of a God, puts everlasting bars to 
idolatry, that admits of several gods, as it does to 
irrcligion, which allows of none. ' *lt was abso- 
lutely indispensable that Moses should make this 
supposition of the newness of the world the 
corner-stone, (as one may call it,) upon which 
ho was to build the whole system of religion 
which he was about to impart to the church. 
How necessary was this lesson, especially in 
those ages in which the legislator lived, as well 
as for some of the ages that immediately followed 1 
One is amazed to read the different opinions of 
the heathen philosophers about the beginning of 
the world. It is not to be conceived how men 
who were formerly the admiration of their own 
times, and whose fame has descended from age 
to age, even to this time, were capable of such 
itrange notions upon this subject. Let a man 
consult the famous work of Cicero, eutituled i>e 
Natura Deorum, and which ought rather to be 
looked upon as a list of extravagant fancies, which 
he liad formed about the Divinity, than as a trea- 
tise upon his nature, ani^ he will find this remark 
Host abundantly confirmed. 

What a wretched account was that of the 
Egyptians, (from whom the Epicureans borrowed 
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their hypothesis,) that the world was ipade by 
chance, and mankind grew out of the earth by 
a kind of vegetative process! What strange 
stories does the Grecian theology tell us of 
Juphipr and Saturn! and what sad wdrk db* their 
ancient writers make, when they come to form 
men and wdmen out of projected stones! How 
unaccountably does the Phenician historiaA make 
a dark and windy air the principle of ,the uni-' 
verse ; all intelligent creatures to be farmed alike 
in thh shape of an egg, and both male and fe- 
male awakened into life by a loud clap of thun- 
der! The Chinese are accounted awvise people ; 
and yet the articles of their crped are sjich as 
these : — That one Tayn, who lived in heaven, and 
was famous for his wisdom, disposed the parts of 
the world into thft order in which we find them ; 
that he created out of nothing thb first man Pan- 
son, and his wife Pansone ; that fins Panson by 
a power from Tayn, created a man called Tanhom, 
who was a great naturalist, and tiiirteen men 
more, by whom the world was peopled, till after 
a while the sky fell upon the earth, and de- 
stroyed them all ; but that the wise Tayn after- 
wards created another man, called Lot;iiram, who 
had two horns, and an odoriferous body, from 
whom proceeded several men and women, who 
stocked the world with the present inhabitants. 
The moderns, who have either perverted Divine 
revelation, or daringly rejected it, have promul- 
gated absurdities quite as gross and incredible as 
their less culpable predecessors. The prophet 
of Arabia has outdone all that went before him 
in extravagance, when yet he had undoubted 
access to the holy Scriptures ; and the proudest 
genius of our own times, but who was too great 
and too wise to believe in the being of a God, has 
vied with Mohammed in ^bsurdity, while he has 
infinitely suc^iKsed him in the imposing splen- 
dour of his impious speculation. Mohammed 
was simply an impostor, who invented tlfe most 
extravagant falsehoods, in order to insure the de- 
votion of his weak and credulous followers. 
Buffon was a philosopher, who hated creeds and 
faiths, and who could not be persuaded that 
there was a Being in the universe greater than 
himself. The Mohammedan account of the form- 
ation of the world is the following: — It tells 
us tiiat the first things which were created were, 
£lie throne of God, Adam, Paradise, and a great 
pen, wherewith God wrote his decrees; that 
this throne was carried about upon. the necks of 
angels, whose heads were so stupendously large, 
that birds could not fiy in a thousand years ikom 
one eiyr to another ; that the heavens were proppied 
up by the mountain Koff ; that the stars were 
firebrands, thrown against the devils when tlley 
invaded heaven, and that the earth stands upon 
the top of a great cow’s horn; that this cow 
stands upon a white stone, this stone upon a moun- 
tain. and this mountain-rbut here they are lost 
The formation of Adam is thus described. That 


after God, by ]ong continued rains, had pre- 
pared the slime of the earth out of which he 
was to form it, he sent the angel Gabriel, and 
commanded him* of sfven layers of earth, to take 
out of each a handful ; that upon Gabriel coming 
t« the earth, he told her, that God had deter- 
mined to extract that out of her bowels whereof 
he proposed to make man, who was to be sove- 
reign over all and^is viceregent ; that surprised 
at tlni^ news, the earth desired Gabriel to repre- 
sent liter fears to God ; that this creature, whom 
he was going to make in this manner would one 
day rebel against him, and draw down his curse 
upon her; t|||it Gabriel returned *and made a report 
to God of the earth’s remonstrances ; but God, re- 
solving to execute his design, despatched. Michael, 
and afterwards Asraphel, with the same commis- 
sion; that these two angels returned", in like 
^manner, to report the earth's excuses, and abso- 
lute refusal ta contribute to this work ; where- 
upon he deputed A^rael ; who, without saying 
any thing to the earth, took a handful out of each 
of the seven^different layers or beds, and carried 
it tt> a place in Arabia, between Mecca and 
Taief; that after the angels had mixed and 
kneaded the earth which Azrael brought, God 
with his own hand formed out of it a human 
statue, and having left it in thi same place 
for some time to dry, not long after, communi- 
cating ins Spirit or enlivening breath, infused life 
and understanding into it ; and clotiiing it in a 
wonderful dress, suitable to his dignity, com- 
manded the angels to fall prostrate before it ; 
which Eblis (by whom they mean Lucifer) re- 
fusing to do, was immediately driven out of 
Paradise. Thus puerile was the mind of that 
daring impostor, who has set up a rivu throne to 
that of the Messiah. Such is the wisdom of 
man when he presumes to reject the counsel of 
God. . 

The philosophers of Europe were for a season 
dazzled with the sublime .invention of Buifon, 
but, like a meteorj^lt gleamed, and passed away.* 
It was invested with only momentary splendour, 
and, like every system of nature from which a 
Deity is excluded, fell bykits own dead weig^. 
Let us place it in contrast with tfie MosaiA Cos- 
mogony, and we shall soon*perceiv« that the 
most wonderful human intellect, in its bold at- 
tempt to supersede the inspired narra||[ve, is 
driven to admit absurdities, which even credulity 
rejects, and superstition lauglis to scorn, ^hen 
vain man would be wise in opposition to his 
God, it is at his peril. He descends fram his 
high eminence as an intelligent creature, to be- 
come the sport of the wildest fancies, and the 
nfost irrational chimeras. 

The system of Buffon, (and ^e ^ve it as the 
ne plus ultra of the human mind, in the most 
enlightened age of the world, — an age, when it 
was assumed that in another generation philo- 
spphy would probably triumph over revelation,) 
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depends principftllyupdn two fac^i which, though 
geneiaU; trae, were totally insuffiCipfit to sustidn 
his extMTagftnt hypothesis. 

It bad been long observed, that such flinty, or 
silicious bodies as fbfin a part of the composUiop 
of glass, are among the most abundant materialf 
which compose the earth, and that many of them 
nearly resemble glass in colour, transparency, 
lustre, hardness, and specific gfavity. As glass is 
produced by fusion in a strong heat, it whti in- 
fened by Buffon, tba^ the IKnty bodies found in 
the earth, derived their origin from a similar 
fusion ; and as no heat, sufficient to produce so 
great an effect, ccfuld be found on ou^ globe, the 
author has recourse to the sun as its source. He 
supposes , the planets, and the earth among the 
number, to have originally formed a part of the 
body of the sun. In tliis situation, a comet fall* 
ing in on that great body, might have given it* 
such a shock, and so shdceii itsc whole frame, 
that some of its particles mmlit have been driven 
off, like streaming sparkles mnn red-hot iron ; and 
each of these streams of fire, thouglj very small 
in comparison of the sun, might have been large 
enough to form a planet much greater than our 
earth, or any other of the planetary system. In 
this manner the planets, together with the globe 
which we inhabit, might have been driven off 
from the body of the sun by impulsion ; and In 
this way they would have continued to recede 
ffom it for ever, bad they not been arrested by 
the superior power of attraction exerted on them 
by the sun ; and thus, by the combination of the 
centrifugal and centripetal forces, they were 
whirled round in the orbits wliich they now de- 
scribe. 

After giving a number of reasons fur the cre- 
dibility, or at least possibility, of the foregoing 
supposition, the author concludes that it is evi- 
dent that the earth assumed its pr^^ent figure 
when in a melted sWe, ** It is natural to think,” 
says he, ** that the dartirWlien it issued from the 
I sun, had no other form but tiv:it of a torrent of 
melted and (nflamed matter ; that this torrent, by 
the mutual attraction of its parts, took on a 
gjhbular figure, which its diurnal motion changed 
into a* spheroid*: that when the earth cooled, the 
vapours, which weKs expanded like the tail of a 
comet, gradually condensed, and fell down in the 
form of water /ipon the surface, depositing at the 
same time a slimy substance mixed with sulphur 
and ‘salts, part of which was carried hy the 
motion of the waters into the perpendicular fissures 
of the strata, and produced metals, and the rest 
remained on the aurface, and gave rise to the 
vegetable mould which abouncto in different 
places, with more or less of animal or vegetaUe 
particles, the orgaoisation of which is not obvious 
to the senses.” 

Thus the interior parts of the globe were ori- 
ginally composed of vitrified matter, and probably 
they are so at present Above this were placed 


those bodies which had been reduced by the heat 
to the sihallest particles, as sand, which are only 
portions of glass, and above these pumice stones, 
and the scorise of melted matter, from which 
were afterwards produced the several kinds of 
clay. The whole mase was covered with water, 
to the depth of five or. six hundred feet, arising 
from the condensation of the vapours when the 
earth began to cool. This water deposited a 
stratum of mud, mixed with all those substances 
which were capable of being sublimed or exiialed 
by fire, and the air was formed of the most sub- 
tile* vapours k which, from their small q[>ecific 
gravity, floated above the water. 

Suc^ was the' condition of the earth when the 
tides, the winds, and the Aeat of the aun, began 
to introduce changes on its surflue. The diurnal 
motion of tlie earth, and that of the tides, elevated 
the waters in the equatorial regions, and neces- 
sarily transported thither great quantities of slime, 
clay, and sand ; and by thus elevating those parts 
of the eartii, they perhaps sunk those under the 
poles about two leagues, or a two hundred and 
thirtieth part of the whole ; for the waters would 
easily reduce into powder pumice stones, and 
other spongy parts of the vitrified matter upon 
the surface ; and by this means excavate some 
places and elevate others, which, in time, would 
produce islands and continents, and all those iif- 
equalities on the surface, which are more con- 
siderable towards the equator than towards the 
poles. The highest mountains lie between the 
tropics and the middle of the temperate zones, 
and the lowest from the polar circles towards the 
poles. Indeed, both the land and sea have most 
inequalities between the tropics, as is evident 
from the incredible number of islands peculiar to 
these regions. 

The other circumstoSree which <^g^ma a princi- 
pal part of the bans of this theory, is derived 
from the composition of searshells. It is well 
known that these shells consist chiefly of an 
earth like that which constitutes the principal 
part of limestone or marble ; and it was hence 
mferred, that, after a series of ages, these shells 
being broken down into minute particles, pro- 
duced those immense masses of calcareous sub- 
stances which are now found either in vast 
mountains, or in stratified plains, in almost every 
part of the earth. 

Buffon conceives, very naturally, that the sur- 
face of the .earth must, at the beginning, have 
been much less solid than it is at present, and 
consequently the same causes which at this day 
pr>duce but slight changes, must then, on so 
yielding a body, have been attended witli very 
co>‘siderable effects. There is, he thinks, every 
reason to suppose that the earth was at that time 
covered with the waters of the sea; and that 
these waters were abo<^e the tops of our highest 
mountains, since, even In such elevated situations, 
we find shells and other marine productions in 
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very great abundance. It appears also that the 
sea continued for a considerable time upon the 
face of the earth ; for as these layers of shells 
are found so frequently at such great depths, 
and in sueh prodigious quantities, it* seeim im- 
possible for such numbers 'to have Imen supported 
all alive at* one time j eo. that they must have 
been brbught there by successive depositions. 
These shells also are found in the bodies of the 
hardest roeks, where they eould not have been 
all deposited at ornre, at the time of the deluge, 
or at any such instant revolution ; since th|t 
would be to suppose that all the rocks in wlflch 
they are found were at that instant in a state of 
dissolution, which would be absurd to asseift. The 
sea, therefore, depositedi them wherever they are 
now to be found, And tliat by slow and successive 
degrees. * 

It will appear, also, that the sea covered the 
whole earth, from the appearance of its layers, 
which, lying regularly one above the other, seem 
all to resemble the sediment formed at different 
times by the ocean. Hence, by the irregular force 
of its waves and its currents, driving the bottom 
into sand-banks, mountains must have been 
gradually formed within this universal* covering 
of waters ; and these, successively raising their 
heads above its surface, must, in time, have 
funned the highest ridges of mountains upon 
land, together with continents, islands, and low 
grounds, all In their turns. This opinion will 
receive addition^ weight by considering that, in 
those parts of the earth where the power of the 
ocean is the greatest, the inequalities on the sun- 
face of the earth are highest ; the ocean’s power 
is greatest at the equator, where its winds and 
tides are most constant ; and, in fact, the moun- 
tains at the equator are foun^to be higher than 
in any other j^s of the mirld. Tlie sea, there- 
fore, has produced the principal changes in our * 


earth ; livers, voje^noes, earthquakes, storms, and 
rabi, having mpde but dight alterations, and only 
such as have affected the globe to very incon- 
siderable depths.* 

the formation ‘of thjf theory,** says Mr. 
F^rwan, ** genius (1 mean geniua in its primitive 
sense, the sublime talent of fascinating invention, 
and not the energetic power of patient, profound, 
and sagacious inveMigation) unhappily presided. 
Yetdkksled by the splendid but delusive scenery^— 
pourtnyed byan ardent imagination soaring to the 
source of light, and rending from its flaming orb 
the planetary ijpasses that surround it, then 
marking witj^ daring and overweening confidenee, 
fancied successive epochs of the consolidated 
fabric of the terraqueous glober— the public at- 
tention was long arrested by the magical repre- 
sentation, and the understanding nearly*betrayed 
^to a partial, if not a total, assent to it. 

“ This prou A gigantic theory was, however, like 
another GoIiati 4 soon^ demolished by a common 
flint or pebble — the very substance it sprung 
from. Conynon glass essenrially contains an 
alkadine salt, to which alone it owes its fusibility ; 
silicious substances contain none, and are abso- 
lutely infusible when unossociated with any. 
Macquer found them infusible but in the still 
incomparably superior heat of infldmed oxygen. 
Hence the hypothesis, grounded on the assumed 
identity of these substances and common glass, 
vanished like the unembodied visions of the 
night. With respect to limestone, the other 
pillar on which this theory rests, Cronstedt, 
Ferberbom, Arduini, and Bergman, demonstrated 
the existence of numerous and immense moun- 
tains, in which not only no vestiges of shells 
could be traced, but whose internal structure of 
position was incompatible with the supposition of 
an origination thence derived.” 


VICTOIIY. 


Waft not to me the blast of fame. 

That Bwella the trump of victory ; 

For to my ear it gives the name 
Of slaughter and of misery. 

BoMt not so much of honour’s sword, 

Wave not so high the victor's plume; 

They point me to foe bosom gorM, 

Th^ point me to the blood-stained tomb. 

The boastfid shout, the revel loud, 

That strive to drown the vedee of pain, 

Wh&t are foey but the fickle crowd 
Kedokfing o’er their brethren slain ? 

And ah, through glory’s fading Uase, 

1 see the cirttage taper, pale, 

WldA Aeds its faint antfeeble nqo 
Whaso uaproteefeod orphans wall. 


Where the sad widow weeing stands, 

As if her day of hope was done*; 

Where the wild-mother claspj her hands 
And asks the victor for her son: * 

Where the lone maid in secret siglpi 
O’er the loet solaee of her heart, 

As prostrate in despair she lies, 

And feels her tortured life depart . 

Where, midst the desolated landT 
The sire lamenting o’er his son. 

Extends hit pale and powerless hand, 

And finds its only prop is gone. 

See, how the bands of war and ifoe ' 

Have rifled sweet domestio bliss ; 

And tell ms if your laurels grow 
And flourish in a soil like this ? 

* Mrs. L, U. SiswvaaiBY. 
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A 7>#iUtar i# 

AreMtaHiirt i» Ar^lfnA Bj Oovm^ 

Jan., Afehitect J. Weale ; 0. ll^Ot 

Tbis ii one af the moat Waatfta ANblteotafal 
Ef^tomei we have ever iritoesiadf it ia, ia jtbe lawdt 
of Mr. Ciojwin— ** an i^taaq^ Mehow at one view an 
^rwNMa^ to tlie JiM, daratioai md ohnaaeter* 
iadca of the pfindpai atylea.'Wliioli haYO prevailed { 
Bome ezamplei] and hamaa of ettiotat arehlfBeta.** 
The moat prevalent e^la of arohiteeiiire ohaamd 
amongst oar principal eathedrals, fi^akea, and eai- 
tles, is the Gothlb, aader the d^erant divisiona oi 
Early Pointed, Pointed, Florid Foiotad,*and Eliaabe- 
than ; and the inforiuadOn connected wt& these is well 
given by Mr. Oodwin : for xnatanee, the Florid Pdnted 
style was most prevalent foom the oommaDcement of 
the reign Sf Richard !{., ia 1377, to that of Hmiry Vll. 
and Henry Ylll., in 1609, induding the reigns of 18> 
kings, and occupying a period of abont 140 years. The 
leading features of Ibis style are thiA enumerated by 
oar author. — “Windows vary la^ge; oecasionally 
witli hoiiiontal embatded transoms j General lines of 
mullions, dec., perpendicular: Horia^Dtal transoms 
over doorways with ornamented spandrils; Lofty 
turrets and cupolas ; Elaborate pannelling ; Rich fan- 
like tracery to vaultings; Heraldic ornaments; Pointed 
arches obtuse ; Petails overwrought. In private 
residences security less studied than daring preceding 
period!, and ohuvenienoe more.’* The best examples 
of this style may be eaatly seen by our readers — they 
are to be met with at Westminster Hall, St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, and Henry the Vllth’a. Chapel, 
Weatminater. The most eminent architects of this 
style were Bishop Wa^eflete, Bishop Beauchamp, 
Bishop Alcock, Sir Reginald Bray, John Hylmer, and 
Prior Bolton. 

We ahonld recommend to Mr. Godwin, vrhoae love 
of his nrt, and perseverance in its pursuit, are very 
great, to opnstruct an architectural chart, on a plan 
somewhat similar, but mors extensive of course, than 
this epitome. A more ample series of details might 
there be given of every pomt connected with the his- 
tory of arohiteotnre, and diagrams and sketches slightly 
shadowed might be^ntrodui^, which we can coni^ve 
would tend to enhance its value in a ten-fold degree, 
both to the ar^tectnml Student and professor, and 
he, we should conceive, of far l;mber service than the 
most elaborate literary flnltbwhidh we know Mr. God- 
win ^ves to cll bis woiks. 


TAe fPkMniMs, or FrefoiM if PUdmont 
MplUmf By Wi&bia« Vauatsm, M.D, ,Illu8- 
trafod in n aeriaa ot viaws, taken on the ap^ 
expmdy for the work, by Me«af».»BnttIett and 
Brodkedoa. First quniteily p|«t. George Virtue, 
, Ivy-lane. , 

Wn hiAe waited n considerable time for the subse- 
quent parti of thb splendid specimen of a, work, 
which If it eqoali its promise, will, no doubt, meet 
the moat liberal patronage. Besides a beantiful 
vignette, exhihitiag the VBlor, V^ Pelioe. this part 
ia enriched with eighteen illustratidni of the valleys, 
by the brtif ts employed in this truly noble undortakiog. 

The Bridge of the Po is a scene of quiet beauty, 
gradually rising m the distdhoe to a degree of lublime 
magnifioence. All poaseis merit, Imd as worics of art, 
pourtraying uafUre in every diversified form of 
grandeur and levelinesa, they are highly gratifying to 
the eye of teste; but some of them awaken a powerful 
moral interest. Every mountain and every glen, 
every dark recess and deep ravine, have witnessed 
heroic deeds and sufferings, which induce ns to gase 
upon them with breathless awe and intense sympathy, 
while they call up to onr recollection the events, the 
deeds, and woes of other times. We conclude our brief 
notice of this portion of the work with a paragraph 
from the introduction, which ia in exact accordance 
with onr views and feelings:— 

“ with respect to the scenery of these valleys, the engravioKS 
ipeak lor themselves, they embrace a rtoh and striking \Briet> 
of subjueth, such as may bo expected ou the confines of two 
mntnes so dliiercnt in phjaioal charaeter, and range between 
le awfhl BoUtiulcH of fresaini^ir, or Donneillcust*, and the 
summer valleys of the Luaern and the Po. But bad nature been 
less auapieiOBB to the painter— had the kcenciy been less sub- 
lime, or picturesque, or benutiful than It is— the actions alone, 
of which, fiir BO many centnries, It ban been the theotre, would 
atanip its bleakest rocks with an iuterast which no meie laud- 
scBM, however beautilUl, could inspire. The sueuery indeed it 
well calculated to fascinate the eye and enchant the imagina- 
tion. fiat It Is only when surrounded by essooiatlons that it 
has power to reach the heart, addreuing us like an intelligent 
spirit, through the alluromente of a beaiitinil exteiior. The 
eonnexloa between natural scenes and historical records Is hero 
so peculiarly striking, tfa;t Ui would be dllllcult to fix on any 
point of Wudeusian landseqie, which in tV^moat incredible 
series of thirty-three wars, has not been the Vantage ground of 
religious ftvrdom, or the sepulchre of its champions. ‘-Jlfonemui 
nescto gap jwc/ii, locit iptu aniitM aorum quot dikgtmiu aat 
admirantr adtunt wetiigia.’^Clcero Bt XcpfdMs." 

As the work advances we shall avail ourselves of 
some of its heart-stirring tales for the gratifioation of 
our readers. 


GLANCES AT THE FAST. 


Sxacn.ioiTT.— When Hie Aaoerieoae first percHved 
the interoours^the Spaniards kept m with each other 
at immense distenees, hy means of htUe bite of white 
paper, th^ imagined some siurit to be concealed 
within them, who communicatM what was ever gedng 
on. An Indiamhoy being lent vrith a preaent of ^ 
to a 8|panish captain, ate part of them by the way. 
Upon the captain Modiag the letter which oeoompa- 
niM them, he diacovered Hie deficiency, to the cato- 
nishment of the poor hoy^ who, the next Hme he was 
sent on a simil^ emtefo deternilnad to outwit the 
spirit, and prevent hie tdes ; he therefore cun- 
niugly placed the letter uaur a atone, while he id- 
dnlged hie appetite vrith the eoveted Ivnnvy. 

l»«rauiTY pr NneoasiTT.— AlHkhngh Hie aadBat 
Pemviani were dvilised .in oomparieon triHi the oH>« 
nattoai ot America, they were to be eensideredrvrlth 


respect to Ettn^,aa in a state of great baiherity. Of 
singular ingenuity, however, their history affcads many 
traits. The great rood of the Incas, which extended 
from nocth to south upwards <ff one thoueend five 
hundred milfo, was intersected, in ite course, by all 
the torrents which roll from the Andes toward the 
Wdtem Ocean. The Pemriana could not construct 
biUdges either of stone or timber ; bnt necessity, foe 
parent of invention, snggeated a device Vhidh fnmri^ 
th4 1 defect. They formed esiblei of greet atemigth, 
twisHng together some of the pliable oeiera With Which 
their country abounds. Six of theie cables they 
stretched across foe stream parallel to one another, 
end mode them feet oib each aide; these they firmly 
bound together, by intarwcaviw ampler fopes, which 
beug eovOeed with brondhee of trees miJ earth, they 
passed along with comploto laeaiity. 


WXlilDU jSI^LlAW. . eas 

passages PROM.THfe LIFE OP A CONOShNED MAN. 

^ i 

PttOlf THE FRENCH. 

. • ••I'ABTI. 

Co^n>sMtNBD to death 1 • ^ftve weelTs has and &tal. The two first nights uneasiness and 
this thought *dweUjalone wtth me; J have Jseen terror I had not sleptplbe thirid night I slept from 
always frozen by its presence, always crushed .lassitude and fatigu^. At midnight I had left 
down beneath its weight. Fohnerly-^for it the jujy deliberating; I had been brought back 
seems ^ me these are rather years than weeks to the straw gf my dungeon, and I had fallen 
—I was a man as others are. Each day, each . immediately into a deep sleep, into a slnndset of 
hour, each minute had its idea; my spirit, yougg* oblivion. They had been to me the first hours 
and lofty, was fulhof phantasies. lt*amused me of repose for many days. , 

to unravel them, the one after the ether, without 1 was in Alie depth of this profound .sleep 
order and without end, embroidering, from inex- when they came to awake me. This time, nei- 
haustlble arabesque,|s, this*rough and slender stafi^ ther the heavy step, nor the iron shoes* of the 
of life. There were visions of ygung maidens, jailer, nor the clashing of his knot of k^s, nor 
splendid mitres, battles won, theatres filled with %e harsh gnashing of the bolts, were sumcient ; 
light and sound, and again young jnaidens and it required his rude hand on my arm, and his 
.solemn walks at night beneath hpge branches of rough voice in liiy ear, to arouse me from my 
chestnut-trees. There was always a festhity in lethargy. * 

my imagination. 1 could think on what I would; “Awake I** said he. 

I was free. I opened >^y eyes, and rose up scared upon 

Now 1 am a captive ; my body i- in irons in my seat. At that moment, through the high 
a dungeon ; my spirit imprisoned in one idea, and narrow window of my dungeon, I saw, on 
one horrible, bloody, implacable idea. 1 have the ceiling of the neighbouring gallery, the only 
but one thought, one conviction, one certainty — sky I could have a glimpse of, that yellow re- 
1 am condemned to death. fiuctioii in which eyes accustomed fo the dark- 

Whatever 1 do it is always there — that infernal ness of a prison know so well how to recognise 
thought ! — like a leaden sceptre at my side, alone, the sun. 1 love the sun. 
jealous, chasing all distraction, face to face with “ It is a fine day," I sud to the jailer, 

me, miserable, and shaking me with its two icy He remained a moment without answering 

hands, when 1 would turn away my head or me, as though not knowing whether it were wortli 
close my eyes. It creeps into all forms where the trouble of a word ; but after some effort he 
niy spirit would flee from it, and it mingles, like answered bluntly, “ It is possible.** 
the horrildc burden of a song, wHh all the words I remained immoveable, my spirit hglf lulled 
that arc addressed to me ; it glues itself with me asleep, my mouth in a smile, iny eyes fixed on 
to the hideous gratings of ii^y^ungeon, possesses that soft golden reverberation timt diapered the 
.... when awalR^ watches my convulsive sleep, ceiling. " Here is a fine day,*’ lyepcated. 
and reappears in my dreams as a knife. " Yes,” answered the man. “IJIty wait for you.” 

1 have just started in my sleep from its pur- Tliese few words, like^the fjiread that breaks 
suit. Ah I it is but a dream. Well, even before the insect’s flight, tjucw me back violently into 
my eyes have had time to open sufiiciently to reality. I saw again, suddenly, as in a flash of 
see, this fatal thought, written in the horrible lightning, the gloomy hall of the assizes, riie 
reality which surrounds me, on the damp and horse-shoe range before the judges covered witl^ 
sweltering fiagictoiie of my cell, in the pole rays bloody hues, the three rank^ of thg stupid-faced^ 
of my night-lamp, in the coarse woof of the cloth witnesses, the two gend’arines at each find of my 
of my garments, in the gloomy figure of the bench, the dark robes rustling, and the Pleads of 
guard-soldier, whose eartouch-box shines through the crowd swarming in the depth of the shadow, 
the grating of my dungeon ; it seems that a voice and the fixed looks of the twelv# juryigfin — 
has already murmured in my ear, “ Thou art coii- who had watched while 1 slept — resting upon ^e. 
demned to death!” * I arose; my teeth chattered, my hands trem- 

It was a beautiful morning in August For ,bled, and I knew not where to fii\d my clothes, 
three days, my trial had been entered upon, My legs were weak ; at the first step I inifde 1 
three days bad my name and my crime draws stumbled like a street-porter overcKarged ; iiever- 
together each morning a cloud of spectatoi/, theirs, 1 followed the jailer, 
who came crowding down on the benches of tw The two gend’armes waited ^or n)e at the 
hall of audience like ravens around a carcass; threshold of my cell. They replaced the hand- 
for three days had all tl^ -phantasmagoria of cuffs. ' They had a sipall complicated lock on 
judges, witnesses, advocates, and king’s attorneys them, which they closed carefully. I let them 
passed and repassed befose me, sometimes gro- do it: it w'os a madhine on a machuie. 
tesque, sometimes bloody, but always gloomy We traversed an interior court. Tlie light 
No. 44. Novsmbxr 1, I887*i-2d.] Vol. i. 2 
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air of the morning revived ma I lifted up my 
head. The sky was clear; anch the warm rays 
of the sun, divided by the Ipng bhimneys,. de- 
scribed large angles of light on the summit of 
the high and gloomy walls of the prison. It was 
indeed a ftne day. • * 

We mounted a circular^etaircase ; yre passed 
along one corridor, then another, then a third, 
then a low door opened ; a hot air mingled with* 
sounds struck ro,y face — ^it was th^ breath *of the 
crowd in the hall of the aksizes. I enterfd. At 
my apparition there was a rumour of arms and 
voices; the raised benches were displaced with 
a noise, the partitiCns cracked ; an^ whilst I tra- 
versed the long room, between two masses of 
people •walled in with soldiers, I seemed like a 
centre to which were attached' the threads which 
moved %1 those inclined and gaping faces. ^ 
At that minute I perceived that 1 was without 
irons; nor could 1 remember mither when or 
where they had been rempved lirom me. 

Tliere was then a great silence. I had reached 
my plaice: at the moment the \amiilt ceased 
among the crowd, it ceased also in my Ideas. 

I suddenly and clearly understood that which, 
until then, 1 had only seen in confused glimpses 
— that the decisive moment was come, and that 
I was there to hear my sentence. 


'Let .him explain it who can; but froth the 
manner in which this idea came to me, I can 
state that it caused me no terror. The tHndows 
were opened ; the air and the noise of the city 
camV fireely from .without; the hall was •bright 
as fthr a bridal. • Hic gay beams of the siiii 
traded here apd there' the luminous IBgure of the 
caseiMnts, sometimes lengtlfened on the floor, 
sometimes developed on the tables, sometimes 
broken at the angle of the walls ; and from these 
shining lozenges oi the windows each fay cut 
Itpt in the air a large prism of golden dust. The 
judges at tlfb end of the hall looked contented, 
probably ftou) the delight of* their task being 
soon finished. The face of the president, softly 
lit up by the reflection *of a window, had some- 
thing of calmness and goodness spread over it ; 
and a young barrister was talking, almost gaily, 
and grasping* the hand of a pretty woman in a 
rose-coloured hat, placed, by favour, behind him. 
The jurors alone appeared wan and dejected; 
but it was apparently from the fatigue of having 
watched all the night. Some of them yawned ; 
nothing in their countenances indicated men who 
had jusl^ borne sentence of death ; and in the 
figures of these good citizens 1 could divine no- 
thing beyond a great wish for sleep. 

Epuon. 


THE SIGNS OP THE ZODIAC.— No. 11. 


GEMINI, T 

In discussing the subject of the sign Taurus, 
i produced a variety of pagan evidenc.e to the 
truth of holy writ : to bring together all the 
proof would overwhelm me beneath the load of 
my arms. Tha^which ought to shield, (gorgeous 
and impenetrable as it might be,) would crush me 
beneath its weiglit, li]£e* Tarpeia beneath the 
Sabine shields. Let it suffiV^, that the substance 
of a beautiful and universal creed has come down 
t6 us in a variety of ancient fables, beautifully, 
Imt variously and capriciously told. Sometimes 
It wds PemepWeb, ** the lost fruit,” which human 
nature ((sis, IsReh, '*thc woman”) sought in 
vain, and found in death. Anon it was the 
secr^ of primitive perfection, which Theseus and 
Piritnous strove to ravish from the initiatory rites, 
buP perished in the attempt. It was the loss of 
light which Isis wept over Horns ; it was the 
decree of death which Venus wept pver Adonis. 
It was the promise his revival which shook 
with triumph the valley of Egypt, and echoed in 
gratulation from the hills of Libanus. Sometifhes 
this creed' deijflctured Orpheus descending into 
hell in search of bis lost love, stung to death by 
a serpent, and bitten in the heel At other tiroes 
it represented Psyche, (“the fallep soul,”) de- 
serted .by heavenly 'love, descending into the 
realms of night, and opening the repository of 


IK TWINS. 

evil. Again, it pourtrayed the first woman, 
urged by curiosity to open the forbidden chest, 
and introducing tK^ j^agues of sin and death into 
the world, While nothing but (hope of the 
future seed) remained. Lastly, it pourtrayed the 
promited seed, (so the pagans thought,) the 
magnum: Jams incrementum, the self immolated 
Hercules, dragging up the grave (Cerberus, the 
“cry of the grave”) in triumph ; wounding Hades, 
or hell, (Pluto,) trampling on the dragon’s head, 
(see the modern sphere,) and grasping the im- 
mortal fruit. I revert to the order of the signs, 
and my proposed investigation. 

Gemini of the ancient Zodiac were some- • 
times represented as a male and female. On the 
Famese globe, Venus and Apollo occupy this 
sign, and so it is oli some of the ancient plani- 
spheres of Egypt, preserved by Kircher. They 
w^re the Dioscuri of the Greeks, Castor and 
’ollux, the story of whom springing front on egg, 
id their half year’s division of ll^t and darkness, 
LSeiently attests Egyptian original. Theyverc 
emblems of the upper and lower spheres, of the 
light and darkness, and of the nangled good and 
evil whtbh were proifticed from the egg of chaos. 
In the language of t^e Rabbins, they were ihe 
iu>o arms of the Deity, and are frequently t«- 
presented as such amon| the hievoglypbics, the 
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rigbt hand[ holding an omblem of resurrection, 
(the Tau,) itnd-tbe left a besom of destruetion. 
Philosophically . conndered, theif embrace (the 
attitnde in nrhich they are usually represented) 
was a t^e of the harmony produced by^he 
test of anraetion and repulsion, or love and tear, 
as Aiistophaives argued ; and ' thence it was, 
perhaps, that on onb, of the ^oman spheres, ^he 
Twins are represented as Venus and Mars. But 
lliese were later inventions. The Dioacufi and 
Cabin w«re the oldest deities of the world, and, 
indeed, were tlie same deities; they were the 
visible potencies of the most ancient ||jrinity ; foi 
though the DioscuH and Cabiri were originally 
three, Pausanias expressly says, thdt two Only 
of these gods were visibly while the third and 
and greatest was invisible. It was unlawful,” he 
adds, “ to pronounce their name ; hut they were 
afterwards called Dioscuri.” Bochart says, that 
“ tlie Cabiri were Proserpine, Ceres, and Pluto.r 

In the mystical metapiiors of the sacred dialect, 
they occupied the same place tis the twin Che- 
rubim of the ark, and tlie witnesses referred to by 
/uchariah iv. 12, 14, and tlic Apocalypse, xi. 4, 
** These are tlie two olive trees, and tlie two 
candlesticks standing before the God *nf the 
earth.” *' And wlieii they shal] have f nished their 
testimony, the beast that asccndelh out of the 
bottomless pit (that is, for so he is pre- 

cisely depicted, as a dragon with seven heads) 
shall kill them ; and their dead bodies shall lie 
in tiie street of tiie great city, which spiritually 
is called Sodom and Egypt : and after three days 
and a half the Spirit of lif^ shall enter into them, 
uiid they shall stand 'upon their feet.” 

As to the Egyptian Dioscuri there cannot be a 
doubt tliat the “ brotliers” were Osiris and Ty- 
piion , the one representing Imht and the other 
darkness, and bjct^h s[)riugii%«Vom the mundane 

On the Zodiac of Esneii, they are repre^nted 
under tlie double form of a harpy, as an amphis- 
boena ; as two dragons, flying diflerent ways ; 
and as two seraphs, uniting tlieir wings over an 
ark. On one of tlie planispheres in Kircber, 
they pre represented by two serpents ; in another 
by the caduceus of Mercury ; the knot of which 
united the warring principles of good and evil, 
was called “ Hercules and Hannonia.” Tins 
wand, consisting of the globe, wings, and two 
serpents, w'as a talisman, connected with the 
deepest mysteiies of magic. The figure of a 
man, in the same sign, grasping a^serpent in 
either hand, was, doubtless, connected with the 
same mysterious philosophy of good and evil. \ 

On me, planisphere of Dendera, the sign s 
represented by a double shaped monster, on om 
aide a baboon, on the other a wolf. Little argu- 
ment is .necessary to prove that the rojfal pro- 
phot (so Horus Apollo explains the first hiero- 
glyphic) was Osiris; and the impious man, (so he 
interfnets the latter,) bis. iBFOtber T^phon. The 
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wolf, as a symbol of evil, has found its way even 
tio the Edda, and phys an important part in the 
last battle betwdhn the great serpent and the 
gods. It is still considered as the great enemy 
of the sun and moon (Osiris and Isis) by the 
remeftest nations, negroes and Obiriese. On one 
of tife planispheres of Kircher, he is depicted os 
in the act of being tratisfixed by'Onis, a repre- 
sentation which has, ^ndeed, descended to the 
modem dcelestial globe, whereon there still is to 
be seen the wol^^nsfixed by the. Centaur. 

Tiie Qabiri are called ^*the sons of King Sadek, 
by Sanchoniatho.” Bishop Cumberland sup- 
poses Sadek, which means ** a j|pst man,” was 
Shem. But in he not more likely to have been 
Noah, who is called ** a just man” by Moses ? 
Indeed fnothing is more probable than that his 
three sons were the first objects of hero v^rship. 
Biftt there are fearful characteristics, relating to 
the rites of the Cabiri, which are not reconcileable 
with the history bf those three patriarchs, which 
would seem to point tossome antediluvian enor- 
mity of the a^ursed line of Cain, and which 
possibly was tllre immediate cause of the deluge. 
Perhaps the crime may be that mysterious one 
confessed by Laniech to Adah and Zillah, his 
wives. " Hear my words, ye wives of Lamecb, 
and hearken unto my speech, for I ^ave slain a 
man to my wounding, and a young man to ihy 
hurt. If Cain shall be avenged seven-fold, surely 
Lamech seventy and seven-fold.” To warrant 
such a scale of comparison the enormity must be 
great indeed. * . 

It is curious that the cause of the deluge, as 
assigned by Ovid, is the offering up a human 
victim to Jupiter by Lycaon (the wolf.) 

But however this be, the rites of tl^ Cabiri 
were of the gloomiest possible character. Tliey 
had a temple near Memphis, which none but the 
priests could enter. All things bluk were offered 
to tlieiii ; and*herc it may not b^mnworthy of re- 
mark, as a singular corrohoratii|r>, that the Copts, 
who call the three l^er pyramids by the names 
of the three sons dir Moah, are in the habit of 
offering a black cock at that which thfy call the 
pyramid of Shem. The Cabiritic rites were cer- 
tainly bloody. Bochart sdys tha^ a man wav 
supposed to have been sacrificedjn their Inysteries, 
from* a perverted notion of the predicted seed, 
and the necessary atonement. Hence perhaps 
the fable of Busiris and liis humarP victima, the 
name of Buairis merely signifying the ’’house” or 
” tomb” of Osiris, Men, it appears, were ori^n- 
ally sacrificed to Osiris, under the form of a 
vulture : but Alnasis ordered images of yfkx to 
be offered in their stead. As a proof that a 
tnediatorial atonement was implied by the Egyp- 
tian sacrifices, it was customary ^ place a seal 
on 4116 oxen selected as victims, which seal had 
upon it the figure of a man kneeling, with his 
hands bound to a stake and a sword to his 
throat. Thefe is one of these representations 

2 T 2* 
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among the hieroglyphics iu Denon. As to the 
human sacrifices at the tomb*(^ Osiris, and else^ 
wheref the Greeks fabled thht the Egyptian 
priests were going to offer 'jp Hercules to his 
father Jupiter, but that* lie delivered himself by 
slaying the sacrilicants. Every one knows *that 
he afterwards became a vpluntary victim. 

Many wild and dark traditions seem to point 
to an atrocious antediluvian crime, committed un- 
der a blasphemous interpretation of thetoKpected 
atonement. Thus Chropus, in Sanchoniatho, is 
described as offefing his own son, Ilus,*in sacri- 
fice, in order to realise a prophecy. Atlas, the 
king of the Atlantis, which wiCS submerged by the 
deluge, was murdered and throwfi into a pit, by 
Hermes and Chronus, his brothers. So Lyuceos 
was dain by the Dioscuri, Castor and Tullux. 
Now ^1 this is corroborated by what Julius Fir- 
mianus intimates, that the Cabiri were tht3C 
brothers, one of whom was slain by the other 
two, and then deified ; and he describes “ his 
worshippers as holding then bloody hands to 
the once bleeding.** ^ 

Were the Cabiri then the Mercury, (Jabal,) 
the Vulcan, (Tubal Cain,) and the Apollo, (Jabal,) 
of holy writ ? Was the latter murdered by his 
brethren ? and was this the young man,” whose 
murder is ^ted at so enormous a proportion of 
criminality, by Lamech, the repentant father ? 

Certain it is that similar stories of murder and 
mangling of a body, with its subsequent deifica- 
tion, are related of other personages besides 
Osiris. Thus Orpheus, the primitive bard, was 
torn, to pieces. Apollo was, by some accounts, 
slain by Python, and partook of a three days* 
death ; Adonis was torn by a boar ; Bacchus 
was cuten pieces by the Titans, and .Tupiter by 
the ^antsi the Manichcans had their Manes, 
and the Freemasons their Hiram. In all, the 
same family feature of violence and funereal 
mourning is stmingly apparent. ' 

The following allusicn to the sign Gemini^ or 
the “brothers,” Jacob’s bussing to the tribes 
wonderfully corroborates, and strikingly illumin- 
atds the vAiole of the above inferences 
4 “ Simeon and Levi are the * brothers instru- 
'meqts of cnrclty ar^ in their habitations. Oh, 
my soul, come q^t thou into their secret, (mys- 
teries,) and unto their assembly be not thou 
united, (be not initiated,) my honour. For in 
theiir anger \hey slew a man, and in their self- 
w4l they digged a well, (this agrees with the 
fable of Atlas,) or houghed an ox, (this -agrees 
with the Tentyrian planisphere.”) 

Nothing can agree more completely with this 
reproving exclamation, nor 'With the history to 
which it seems to allude, than the ancient sign 
Gemini, and the leymbols and figures which sur- 
round it. On all sides of it the planisphere of 
Dendera presents “instruments” and memorials 
of *' cruelty.” Typhon, a cmnpound figure of a I 
hog and crocodile, l,ean8 on a sacrificial knife, | 


vvith which he appears to have Just destroyed the 
sacreld bull. The scriptural term of “ houghing 
an ox,” seems ^borrowed from* the twin symbols 
of the ox’s thigh and the knife. Close at hand 
np^.ais .a figure, iptended perhaps to represent 
the Gorgon head, with its single eye, severed by 
the Egyptian Perseus, and from thejblood of which 
theigiants are said to have been bom. The symbol 
is an eye and a circle, which agrees precisely with 
the wdM Cyclops, implying also an eye and a circle. 
Now the race of giants were called ** Oyelopean,” 
and it is to the enormities of that race of giants 
that Moseg attributes the flood. Beneath this is 
a gigantic figure, (the Orion and Nimrod of the 
modem sphdre^) who grasps an animal by the 
neck, and has just lopped off the head of an ox, 
or cow, perhaps, for i1^ has «human feet, and in 
that manner dsis is sometimes represented. The 
Chaldean Ormorca was fabled to be beheaded, 
with reference to a similar traditibn. So was 
Oannes, who predicted the flood. Belus also, 
like Osiris, was beheaded, and the head of the 
latter is seen carried above his coffin on the 
zodiac of Tentyra, while amidst the diluviau 
signl^ of the same zodiac appears a beheaded 
man. ' 

The Egyptian “ brethren,” therefore, were 
Typhon and Osiris, who were twins, Gemini, 
and to these Jacob doubtless alluded. The 
“secret assembly” and conspiracy of Typhon 
need not be insisted on, nor the resurrection of 
Osiris in the form of Homs. The Greek fables 
of Cudus, Saturn, and Jupiter, their mutual 
cruelties, and “wrath,” and ’contentions, are r no 
doubt derived from this source. No painting 
nor narrative could explain more forcibly the 
words of Jacob than the hieroglyphics of the plani- 
spheres and zodiacs in question, and the fables 1 
have shown to be\.Yfiiiected wi^ them. 

Beyond a doubt, the words m Jacob point to 
a greater sufferer than Osiris, and so did what 1 
conceive to be the antediluvian picture-writing of 
the prophecy. But could any symbolic representa- 
tive of the great atonement more apposite be found 
than the great teacher Osiris, the priest and king, 
slain by his brethren, and doomed to a three 
days’ sepulture and resurrection? or his tlam- 
sand gears* reign of gold, as Horus, (the word 
implying “ gold and light?”) Could any sym- 
bol more apposite be found for the desolation of 
the future church than the widowhood of his 
wife, or her persecution and flight, than its per- 
secutions afid flight? The Apocalypse evidently 
syictions the inference that these symbols were 
srophetic. “ And to the woman (or thc^ church, 
Lheb, Isis) were given two wings .of 'a great 
Agle, that she might fly into the wilderness firom 
the face of the serpent.” (Typhon.) Now Isis 
was supplied with quail’s wings to *lly with her 
son from the successful treason of Typhon. The 
same .wanderings and flight are recorded of 
Latona and her son, (ttie Greek Homs, or Apollo,) 
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and the fiiame persecution imputed to Python, of one most'ancigit, most sublime, traditional, 

tlie “ great serpent.” Can any one for a moment homogeneous religious system ? 

doubt that these things are the dwjtcta mcmh'a * £.0. 


SCRIPTURE TALES. 

SIDDIM.— OENESIS^ CHAPTSa XIV. 


The waters of the deluge liad wholly dis- 
appeared from the bosom of the earth, and will* 
them had vanished all thoughts of the judgment 
from the hearts of .her apostate sous.” God wai; 
again forgotten amid their stnvingst for empire 
©.specially by the race of Ham. The miraculous 
dispersion from Ba^ylonid appeared also to be 
utterly lost upon their Idolatrous tnit^ds. Expelled 
irom the region they unjustly usurped, the Rc- 
brodiau Cutliitcs sought refuge in various por> 
tions of tlie world. Some penetrated beyond 
the Iudu.s and the Ganges ; others pos-scssed 
themselves of part of the inheritance of Misraim 
some patiently .sought the allotment given to theii 
latiicr, in the more southerly districts of Afric 
and others took pos.sesbion ot the land .of pro* 
HUSO iictween Jordan and the sea of Tarshish, 
fioin Hobnail to the vale of Siddun. 

But the (lihpi'rsiun of the rebel tribes was nol 
the only consequence of the check they re- 
ceived at Babel.* Thence also arose the first 
piotraeted struggle tluit stained the face of the 
newly regenerated earth with blood. In the 
mythological reveries of the Kthnic writers we 
read of a decennial war between the Titans and 
the gods. That war, and the fabled conquests 
of the Assyrians, who are said to have achieved 
such victories over many nations in days when 
those nations could scarcelta^ established, we 
have intimated id us, in lan^agc free at once 
from ambiguity and hyperbole, in the word of the 
living God. * 

A few of the Hamonians, notwithstanding the 
fate of Nebrod and their ow'ii discomfiture, yet 
lingered in Shiiiar and Babylonia ; and a much 
greater number, ps previously remarked, still re- 
sisting the command for their dispersion, settled 
on the coasts of Tarshish, and the region round 
about; while Canaan took possession of that 
country which the Lord had reserved for another, 
arid claimed as his own peculiar portion. These 
people, powerful as they had been, and trained 
to ambition and warfare under their fallen leader, 
whpm they now worshipped as a god, excited 
the jealousy of the children of Shem, whd^ 
entered i«to a family confederacy against them. 
Aramphal, king of Sbinar, (which had been* 
recovered by the Shemetic tribes,) Ariocb, king^j 
of Ashur or' £1-Asur, Chedorlaomer, king of 
I^lam, and Tidal, king of the nations of the 
children of Aram, were the* principals in this 
confederacy, by wliich not* only the scattered 
C^haldees ^ Shinar, but all the Hamonians even 


to the cities of^tbe plain were brought into sub- 
jection.^ Twelve yeals they served Chedor- 
laomer, and in the thirteenth they rebelled ; and 
in the fourteenth .year came Chedorlaomer and 
those that wiire with him, bringing on their 
armies to battle, resolved to reduce them to 
obedience, or expel them from the land. * 

The martial trumpet sounded througli Sodom, 
aty] assembled her bold sons at the command of 
Bera, to give battle to the foe. Imposing was 
the appearance df the warriors as they marched 
through the streets of |he city arrayed in the 
habiliments of destn^ction, and rending the air 
with loud shmlTs of “ freedom to our children,” 
and " vengeance on the foe.” But beneath those 
breast-plates of steel beat many a heart whose 
palpitations confessed a sway other than Bera’s, 
many a heart that could not leave behind the 
tender ties which bound it to home cmd kindred, 
from which the din of martial clamour could not 
erase the impress of near and dear ones whom 
they had left perhaps for ever. 

Go, look into the homes of Sodom ! why are 
their wives so^sad? and why are her children 
weeping? will* not the spirit-stirring sound of 
martial music quell their fears? will nht the 
sight of their mail-clad husbands and fa^icrs in« 
spire them with ardour? Oh, what arq these but 
mockeries to the bosom that has clung to ^he 
warrior’s last embrace ? One truth only is pre- 
sent before them — they have par)lra perhaps for 
ever. . / 

The temples of city were filled with 
devotees, who iinploilRi their deaf idols to asast 
their heroes in the strife. But alas! they turned 
not from their iniquities, nor acknowledged the 
hand that in righteousness ^lad sii^itten them. 
Tlierc every kind of vice was rampant,^iid few 
heeded, none obeyed, the mandStes of ^at law 
which had been transmitted by their father Noah. 
One heart only in Sodom, the heart oSa Sheiq^ite 
who was sojourning among the people, was lifted 
to the one true God, and owned the justice ol 
the rod that afflicted them. • 

■‘Wliy art thou so sad?” exclaimed Shelah 
to her consort, **they call thee not forth to 
battle.” 

Lot wandered to and fro in the court of his 
^ouse, and heeded not her wortfe. He had 
before felt his spirit wounded to see the iniquity 
»f the land. But now that battle and destruc- 
tion drew nigh, he ex*perienced more keenly the 
bitterness of dwelling among, the wicked. 
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** Wretch that 1 am ” he e^cdmined mentally, 
“ why was I not satisfied to abide with my own 
-kindred, and marry among ^hem?^ Now the 
judgments of the Lord, are upon me, and I too 
must suffer with d;he idolaters, among whom I 
dwell. Oh God of Enoch and of Noah! I hrvve 
hidden thy name in my heart, and havd not de- 
clared thy almightiness among my neighbours, 
more anxious about my owh safety than theirs ; 
while 1 have gathered up wealth among* ftiem, 1 
have let their daribd6eds*go unreproved|. Now 
justly dost thou mtx me with them in condemna- 
tion, and the sword is coming^pon me, 

*‘What ails* thee, Lot?” crie^ Shelah in a 
louder voice. “ On what are thy thoughts thus 
wandering?” 

" I was thinking,” he answered, ** of peace and 
the pl&ns of Bethdl, where the son qf Terah 
feeds his flocks.” 

" And what has peace or war to do with thee ?” 
sud she, "thy Imnds ajp not* required to raise 
the sword ; and soon will the brave citizens of 
Sodom free their people fronNthe bonds of 
Chedorlaomer.” ' 

Lot shook his head in token of dissent, but 
answered not. He knew* that the eye of the 
Eternal kept watch upon the earth, and he felt 
the guilt 01 the people bad brought this judg- 
ment down upon them ; making the tribe of the 
apostate usurper, so soon after the prophecy had 
been uttered, "a servant of sen'ants.” He 
looked at his playful daughters, then like young 
flowrets ill their bloom, destined perhaps to fall 
by the rough hands of the exasperated foe. The 
pangs Of his heart brought tears into his eyes. 
He wisf^ed himself again beside the tent of his 
uncle, tl^ &voured of the Lord j and cursed the 
time when the quarrels of their herdsmen had 
urged him from his presence. 

That dayyu’ an anxious one^for Sodom. 
Many were they ^who jooked with glad sunnis- 
ings towards the plain ; but no army came back 
with shouts of victory, andV<ilm branches in their 
bands. Towards evening many scattered ones 
hurried through the vale. But they stayed not 
Un the The^'fled to the mountains for 

shelter. • 

Whatf means that voice of wailing, "the king 
is fallen?” Wail, Sodom, *tis the season of thy 
widqiWhoodA>and the spoiler is upon thee. Her 
king, with that of Gomorrah, is overthrown in the 
battle ; and the army of the victors ore pqured 
into her gatgs. There all is confusion. The 
bouses are lud^ed by the invaders; the temples 
are pillaged; and the shrieks of mothers and 
daughters carried off by the foe heighten the din 
of anarchy. * 

Lot seized" his children in his arms, hugged 
ttaem to his bnaot, and burst into tears. But 


tears ^ere of no avail to stay the bands of the 
rufifian soldiery. Fcdher, mother, and daughters 
were forced along with them. Their house was 
cleared of its contents, and their flocks were 
drifdh before them fl>r the use 6f the marauders. 

" Oh God!” e/iclaimed the Bfebrew, " to thee 
1 make njy appeal, forsake not thy 6ervant in this 
distflaSsing hour.” * 

" Gqdis with us! ” replied one of the soldiers, 
‘ he hath aided us in the day of battle.” 

I " God winks not at oppression and injustice,” 
I •responded Lot, "ye are striving for a land which 
does not belong to you, and , have ravaged the 
couqtry to tjiie borders of Mizraim. He may 
punish by your hands the iniquities of others ; 
I but he will not on that* account be less mindful 
of yours. When the true" owner asserts his 
claim to the region of Jordan, then will he drive 
out the natihns before him ; but that region is 
not yours,” 

" Cease your preaching, old dotard,” cried 
several of them at once, *• we have no time to 
listen to your dreams;” and they hurried him 
along with the spoils of the vale-of Siddiin, whoso 
fair daughters were subjected to the rough insults 
of their conquering foes. 

Day and niglit they hastened thorn along, 
scarcely stopping for needful rest or refreshment, 
till they had travelled as far as Hobiiah on tlio 
north. Then they hoard in thoir rear t!>e shouts 
and footsteps of pursuers, the heart of Lot 
bounded within him, for he knew the voice of 
Abraham. 

" He is come,” he exclaimed, " he to whom 
authority is given. Thanks be to God for this 
seasonable succour.” 

Soon was tlie air rent with the clashing oi 
weapons, and tlim loud alarms of contending 
hosts. War roare^' and the ^rkness of mid- 
night made its roarings more awful, wliile amid 
the Ifbarse thunderiugs of battle flashed beneath 
the pale moon-beams the lightning of conflicting 
steel. * 

But not long the contest continued. The 
Hebrew and his followers, with those of his brave 
allies. Mam re, Eschol, and Auer, soon made dread- 
ful slaughter in the ranks of the enemy, and the 
captives, catching the spirit of valour from the 
shouts of the recusants, struggled again for free- 
dom. The eyes of Lot were uplifted to heaven, 
as he prayed for the success of his kinsman. 
Absorbedciu God he knew not that the contest 
was over, till snatched with his wife and daughters 
the grasp of the oppressor, he looked round 
nor a moment with inexpresaible delight, then 
tainted in thq arms that had cherished him in 
fhildhood, the arms of the Son of Terah. 

* T. R. 
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MEDICINE OF NATURE. * 


It bedomes us, befbro we decree the honours 
of a cure to a favourite medicine, carefully and 
candidly to ascertain tUe^exact c!rcui£stances 
* under which it is exbibited,\or we shall rapidly 
Rccutnulallb examples of the fallacies to which 
our art is exposc*d. What has been more com- 
mon than to attribute to the efficacy oLa mineral 
water those fortunate changes of constitution 
that*liave entirely, or in great measure, arisen 
from salubrity of situation, hilarity of mind, 

CISC of body, and regularity of babtts, which have 
incidentaliy accompanied its potation?* Thus 
the celebrated John Wesley, while he comme- 
morates the tri(|mph df ** sulphur and sUpplica* 
tion ” over his bodily infirmity, |brgets to appre- 
ciate the resuscitating influence of four months* 
repose* from his apostolic laboura; and such is 
the disposition of the human mind to place con- 
fidence in the operation of mysterious agents, 
that we find him more disposed to attribute his 
cure to a brown paper plaister of egg and 
brimstone, than to Dr. Fothergill's salutary pre- 
scription of country air, rest, asses' .milk, and 
horse-exercise. The ancient physicians duly 
appreciated the influence of such agents; their 
temples, like our watering-places, were the resort 
of those whom medicine ‘could not cure; and we 
are expressly told by Plutarch that these temples, 
especially that of Esculapius, were erected on ele- 
vated spots, with the most congenial aspects ; a cir- 
cumstance which, when aided by the invigorating 
effects of hope, by the diversions which the patient 
experienced in his journey, and perhaps by the 
exercise to which he had been unaccustomed, cer- 
tainly performed many cures. It follows, then, 
that in the recomniendatjim^f a watering-place, 
something mc.<€ than the exposition of a mineral 
spring is to direct our choice. The chemist will 
tell us that the springs of Hampstead and fsling- 
ton rival those of Tunbridge and Malvern; that 
the waters of Baguigge Wells, as a chalybeate 
purgative, might supersede those of Cheltenham 
and Scarborough; and lhat an invalid would 
frequent the spring in the vicinity of the Dog 
and Duck, in St. George’s Fields, with as much 
advantage os the celebrated spa at Leamington : 
but the physician is well aware that, by the 
adoption of such advice, he would deprive his 
patient of those most powerful auxiliaries to 
which I have alluded, wnd, above all, lose the 
advantage of the medidna mentis. On the other 
hand, the recommendation of change of air 
habits iviU rarely inspire confidence, unless it 
assMiated with some medicinal treatment-^ 
truth which it is metre easy and satisfactoryjlto 
elucidate and enforce by examples than by p^ 
cept. Let the foUowUig ptory by Voltaire serve 
as an illustration:-^ * 

” Ogulf A vohiptttttry', vho codkl bo managed 


but with difficulty by his physician, on finding 
himself extremely ill*from indolence and intem- 
perance, requested advice. • 

* ‘ Eat a basilisk stewed in rose-tvater,* replied 

the physician. * 

** In vain did {be ^aves search for a basilisk 
untjjl, they met with Zadig, who, approachinf 
Ogul, exclaimed, ‘ Behold that which thou de 
sirest I But, my lord,’ continued he, ' it is noi 
to be eaten ; all its virtues must enter througl 
thy pores ; I have therefore enclosed it in a lit 
tie ball, b!»wn up, and covered with a fine skin. 
Thou must strike this ball with all thy might, 
and I must strike it back again, for a'consideN 
able time ; and by observing this regjmen, and 
taking no otlier drink than rose-water for a few 
days, thou wilt see and acknowledge the effect 
of my art.* * 

** The first flay, Ogul was out of breath, and 
thought he ajtohl^ have died from fatigue ; the 
second he less fatigued, and slept better ; 
in *eight days he recovered all his strength. 
Zadig then said to jiim, * There is no such thing 
in nature as a basilisk; but thou hast taken exer- 
cise and been temperate, and hagt therefore re- 
covered thy health.*” 

But the medical practitioner may, perhaps, 
receive more satisfaction from a modern illustra- 
tion; if so, the following anecdote, related by 
Sydenham, may not be unacceptable : — 

" This* great physician, having long attended 
a gentleman of fortune, with little or no advan- 
tage, frankly avowed his inability to render him 
any further service, adding, at the same time, 
that there was a physician of the name of Robin- 
sou, at Inverness, who had distinguished himself 
by the performance of many reimrkable cures of 
the same .somplaint as tbayunder which his 
patient laboured, and ^xprrpsing a conviction, 
that if he applied to him ho would come back 
cured. This was too encouraging a proposal to' 
be rejected. The gentleman received from Syd- 
enham a statement of his case, with the neces- 
sary letter of introduction* and proceeded with- 
out delay to the place in que|tion. t>n arriving 
at Inverness, and anxiorisly inquiriitg for the 
residence of Dr. Robinson, he found, to his 
utter dismay and disappointment, that there was 
no physician of that name, nor ever had beep, in 
the memory of any person there. The gentle- 
man returned, vowing eternal hostility to the 
peace of Sydenham ; and on his arrival at*home, 
instantly expressed his indignation at having 
been sent on a journey of so many hundred 
miles for no purpose. ^ ' . 

** ‘ Well,’ replies Sydenham, ‘ are you better in 
health?* 

** * Yes, I am npw quite well ; but no thanks 
to you.* • 
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“ ‘ No,’ says Sydenham ; * but you may thank 
Dr. Robinson for curing you. I wisbfd to send 
you a journey with some object of interest in 
view r 1 knew it would be of sendee to you. lA 


A SEAMAN’S 

Vert shortly after poor Jack dies he is, pre- 
pared for his deep-spa grave by his me^ates, who, 
with the assistance oithe sail-maker, and i^ the 
presence of the master at-arms, sew him up in his 
hammock ; and haying placed a cpuple of cannon 
shot at his feet, they rest the body ^which now 
not a little resembles an Egyptian mummy) on 
a spare grating. Some portion of the bedding 
and clothes' are always madh up in the package, 
apparently to prevent tlie form being too much 
seen. It is then carried off, and being placed * 
across the after-hatchway, the Union Jack is 
thrown over all. Sometime% it is placed between 
two of the guns, under the b^f-f«ck, but gene- 
rally, I think, he is laid where I ha^b mentioned 
—just abaft the mainmast. 1 should have m*en- 
tioned before, that as soon as the surgeon’s inef- 
fectual professional offices are at an end, he 
walks to the quarter-deck, and reports to the 
officer of the Wtch that one of his patients has 
just expired. At whatever hour of the day or 
night this occurs, the captain is immediately 
made acquainted with the circumstance. 

Next day, generally about eleven o’clock, the 
bell on which the half hours are struck is tolled 
for the funeral ; and all who *choose to be pre- 
sent assemble on the gangways, booms, and 
round the, mainmast, while the forepart of the 
quarter-deck is occupied by the officers. In 
some ships (and perhaps it ought to be so in all) 
it is made imperative on the officers and crew to 
attend the cereiKsny. If such attendance be a 
proper mark of resect tq a professional brother, 
as it surely is, it ought to he enforced, and not 
* left to caprice. There raaySe, indeed, times of 
great fatijfue, when it would harass men and 
officers needlessly, to oblige them to come on 
dack ibrpvery funeral 9 and upon such occasions, 
the snatch l)n <ieck may be sufficient. Or when 
some dire<di8ease ^ets into the ship, and is cut- 
ting down her crew by some daily and nightly, 
or, it^ay bey hourly ravages, and when two or 
three times on watch the ceremony must be le- 
' peafed, those only whose turn it is to be on deck 
need be assembled. In such fearful times the 
funeral is generally made to follow close upon 
the death. 

While the people are repairing to the quarter- 
deck, in obedience to the summons of the bill, 
the grating on* which the body is placed, being 
lifted from the main-deck by the messnmtes of 
the man who has died, is made to rest across 
the Icr-gangway The stanchions for the man- 


going, you had Dr. Robinson and his wonderful 
cures in ponjtemplation ; and Ain returning, you 
were equally engaged in thinking of tfsolding 
me.’”— Pam’s PAarmacoioffia, 


FUNERAL. 

ropes of tjhe side are unshipped, and an opening 
roadd at the after-end of the hammock-netting 
sufficiently large to allow a free passage. ‘*The 
body is still covered by the flag already'men- 
tionod, with fee^ projecting 4 little over the 
gunwalp, while }:he messmates of the deceased 
range themselves on each side. A rope, which 
is kept out of sight in these arrangements, is 
then made fast to the grating, for a purpose 
which will be sbjen presently. When all is 
ready, the chaplain, if there be one on board, or, 
if not, the captain, or any of the officers he may 
direct to officiate, appears on the quarter-deck, 
and commences the beautiful service which^ 
though but too familiar to most cars, I have 
observed never fails to rivet the attention even 
of the rudest and least reflecting. Of course, 
the bell has ceased to toll, and every one stands 
in silence and uncovered as the prayers are 
read. Sailors, with oil their looseness of habits, 
are well disposed to be sincerely religious; and 
wlien they have fair play given them, they will 
always, 1 believe, be found to stand on as good 
’vantage ground, in this respect, as their fellow- 
countrymen on shore.* Be this as it may, tliere 
can be no more attentive or apparently reverent 
auditory tlian assembles on the deck of a ship of 
war on the occasion of a shipmate’s burial. 

The land service for the burial of the dead 
contains the fullowiwg^words : — ** Forasmuch as 
it has pleased Almi^i^ God, of hlbgreat mercy, 
to take unto himself the soul of our dear brother 
here Qd|parted, we therefore commit his body to 
the ground ; earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust 
to dust; in sure and certain hope,” &c. Every 
one, I am sure, who has attended the funeral of 
a friend, (and whom win not this include?) must 
recollect the solemnity of this stage of the cere- 
mony, wtiere, as tlie above words are pronounced, 
there are cast into the grave three successive 
portions of earth, which, ialling on the coffin, 
send up a hollow, mournful sound, resembling 
no other that I know. In the burial service at 
sea, the parJt quoted above is varied in the fol- 
lowing very striking and impressive manner:— 
“ Forasmuch,” &c., “we therefore commit his body 
t<| the deep, to be turned into corruption, looking 
felt the resurrection of the body, when the sea 
shall give up her dead, and the life of the world 
to' come,” '&c. At the commencement of this 
part of the sefvicc, one of the seamen stoops 
down and disengages* the flag ftom the remains 
of his late shipmate, ^hile the others, at the 
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words, " we commit his body to the deep," project This part of the ceremony is rathe)* less solemn 
the grating right into tlje sea. The body being than the correspondent part on land ; but still 
loaded with shot at one end, glances oft the there is sorhething impressive, as well as start- 
grating, plunges at mice into the ocean, and ling, in the sudden splash,* followed by the sound 
. .* of the grating, M h i« towed dong under the 

■a linin into ita laptiM withlhliUiii, groan, ^’main-obaine,— O^fain Bdril Battt iSietcJeai 

Without a grave, uuknellcd, imcoffioed, and unknown.” 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS FAINE,'* 

AUTHOa 0F«” THE AGE OF EEASON.” 

. CHAPTEE HI. 


The " Age of Henson," the first and second 
parts. Is a virulent, and blasphemous attack on 
Divine revelation : it is full of toarse and vulgar 
sentiments and allusions. Ribaldry ‘is substituted] 
for argument, and the most unfair advantage is 
taken of the ignorance of common readers. It is 
well adapted to unsettle superficial believers in 
the Divine authority of tiie Scriptures, and to 
strengthen, with a show of reason, the prejudices ' 
with which vice always Grins its votaries against 
sanctity. In short, the book is a fair, hr 1 .should 
nitlicr say, a foul and frightful picture of the 
man. His “ Age of Reason,” is tlie dictate of a 
black and bloodless heart, charred with the fiames 
of its own raging and restless passions. It ha.s 
nothing of the fire of youth, nothing ol the sober 
maturity of enlightened age. It is just such a 
work as a demon would write, and which no 
man but Paine could have conceived and dic- 
tated. If he had possessed a remnant of a virtue 
he would have paused before he had denounced 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, before he had 
trampled on a sy.stem of ethics so perfect in all j 
its parts, so pure in all ii^^inciplcs. { 

There is'lfiat in a sublime morality, when 
* embodied in the doctrines and preceptf^ of true j 
religion, which only minds of virtuous tenden- 
cies are able to understand or appreciate. Jesus 
Christ insisted upon this, as a pre-requisite in 
those who wished to examine into the truth of 
his mission. '* If any roan will do his will, he 
shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God, 
or whether 1 speak of myself.” Surely no higher 
presumptive evidence can possibly be offered in 
favour of any system of religion than that it re- 
quires moral goodness as the indispensable charac- 
ter of those who woqld investigate and adjust its 
claims; as it would certpinly be* a powerful 
argument against a pretended revelation from 
heaven, that it was congenial with the principles 
and seught the alliance of the vicious and fhe 
base. We sometimes talk of the anticipaced 
Christianity of Socrates,” and we may, with )he 
same propriety, speak of the anticipated infidelity 
of Epicurus. If the life o( the one prepared him 
for a cordial reception of the Christian doctrine, 
had it beSii presented to^his mind, the principles 


and conduct of the other would have, ap certainly, 
induced him to reject it. And we might as soon 
have expected that Satan would loVe God, as 
that Thomas Paine would love the Bible. Suck 
coutraribties ,can never harmonise ; either the 
Bible must reyeal all its laws, and abolish their 
sanctions, or Paine* must deprecate and abhor 
It os his aeg^f^ Adjudge. The same class of 
feelings which induce culprits to hate tho Old 
Bail<>y and the new drop, influenced Paine to 
reprobate the sacrCd Scriptures. It would be a 
happy world for thieves and' iniidels if the 
majesty of the people could but destrqy prisons, 
gibbets, and Bibles. 

"The Age of Reason” Paine considered as 
his last gratuitous labour for the public good. 
His generous spirit meditated nothing less than 
the complete emancipation of the human mind : 
the thialdom of civil government, and the vas- 
salage imposed by religion, must yield to " Tlic 
Rights of Man,” and '* 'Phe Age of Reason.” 

Whether he always entertained * this noble 
purpose in all its extent, may well be doubted. 
Even philanthropy dues' not spring up at once 
to maturity ! it grows with o),^ growth, and en- 
larges its sphere of action wi^i our opportunities 
and ourpneans. * f 

In some of hisi/Works wc meet with plain re« 
cognitions of the divinity of the Sigipture^ and 
the truth of Christianity. 

In a rhapsody about tjic new American con- 
stitution which he proposed to esthblinh*, he^tauiit- 
ingly remarks, " But where, !»y some* is the king 
of America? 1 will tell you, friend : he reigns 
above, and does not make havqp of mankind. 
Yet, that we may not appear to be d^ective, 
even in earthly honours, let a day be solctntily 
set apart for proclaiming the charter; let it be 
brought forth, placed on the Divine La^ — the 
word of God ; let a crown be placed thereon, by 
which the worl^ may know that so far we ap- 
prove of monarchy; that, in America, the law is 
king.” • 

In another page of the same work, we meet 
with a direct recognition of Christianity, as a 
religion from heayen. " For myself, 1 fully and 
conscientiously believe, that it is the will of the 
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Almighty there should be diversity of* opinions 
among us ; it afiPoids a larger flelcT for our Chris* 
tian kindness: uvere we all of one, way of think- 
ing, our rel^ous dispositions wocfid want matter 
for probation; and on this liberal principle, J 
1 look upon the various denominations among^ 
us to be like children of same family, 1 
fering only in what is called their Christian 
names.” • ^ r 

Either Paine, when he wrote these senteiiees, 
had not conceived ' the lofty idea of* dethroning 
religion from tbp consciences of mankind, m he 
was an arrant and profligate hypocrite. .Tiiere 
are two reasons which, in my mfnd, strengthen 
the latter position ; his flagrautiy viciotls conduct 
when he professed to write as a Christian, and a 
remark he once made to a friend, with his own 
account 6f his inducement to favour the world 
with his thoughts on religion. 

“In deism,” observes Mr. Cheetjtiam,* “ Paine 
was, in all probability, a hypocri^. Generally 
he expressed detestation of htheism ; and yet he 
has uttered opinions favouraUe ta«>^t. He be* 
lieves, he repeats, in his * Age of Reason,* « in 
one God ; hut it is probable that he believed in 
nothing superior to matter, lu conversation witii 
Mrs. Palmer, widow of the deiatical haranguer, 
he let put his materialism. Stewart, *tbe 
traveller,* an insane mau^ had published a pam- 
phlet, which.be called Q^s Maximum, denying 
the existence of every thing but matter. Referring 
to it, Mrs. Palmer remarked, * Stewart’s doctrine, 
Mr. Pune, may be correct.* * It is well enough,* 
replied Paine, * to say nothing about it; the time 
is not yet cornel’” 

In the second part of the “ Age of Reason,” the 
preface codtalns the following passage : “ 1 have 
already mentioned, in the former part of the 
* Age of Reason,* that H had long been my in- 
tention to publhkb my thoughts upon religion, 
but tiiat I hod oi^nally reserved if to a late 
period of life, intenmng it to be the last work I 
^should undertake.”* Comj^e these extracts 
with, the oj^ions and sentiments quoted from 
his “ Common Sense,” and what can you think pf 
tinman? Are we not /breed to conclude that a 
time-serving afid mean policy alone influenced 
him to hide the 4,tiieist behind the Christian 
maskV 

It is now^time that we follow Paine from 
Franel" to America, where he exhibited the 
efficMy of his principles in life and death. He 
continued in France from the year 1797 to the 
year lfi02, “ aAociating during that time,” sfys 
Mr. Cheetham, " with the lowest company, uid 
indulging, to* still greater excey, his thirst feu 

• 

• Since writing Ac above, 1 have found in the “Age of 
Beaiou ** the following deduction, which provee hie hypo, 
criay, when writing “Common Bense,” beyond a quet^n. 
“I could see injuii^ in the doetifne of redemption when 
only Mven yeeri ef ege; sad 1 beliereja the same Bomer 
to thie.d^t" ■ , 


liquor. He became so filthy in his person, so 
meal) in hb dlless, and so .notorious aaot, that alt 
men of decency, in Paris, avoided him. On the 
third of October, 1809, arrived at Baltimore, 
under protection oirresident Jefferson. 

Soon after, follo^e^ . him, abandoning her 
husband, (Paine’s partietdar friend,) Margaret 
Brazier .Bonneville, and her thr^ sons Lewis, 
Benjamin, and Thomas. “ Thomas,” says Clieet- 
ham, “ hp8*thc features, countenance, and temper 
of Paine.” ' * » 

^t *New York, in 1802, Mr. Cheetham waited 
on him, having received a note from him, an- 
nouncing his arrival. He was accompanied in 
his visit fiy Mr. George Clinton, jun. HiS account 
of the interview is characteristic and amusing: 
“ We rapped at the door ; a small figure opened 
it within, meanly dressed, having on an old top 
,coat, without bi\ under one, a dirty silk handker- 
chief^ loosely thrown round his neck; a long 
beard of more than a week’s growth ; a face well 
carbuncled, fiery as the setting sun, and the whole 
figure staggering under a load of inebriation. 1 
was on the point of inquiring for Mr. Paine, 
when I saw in his countenance something of the 
portraits I ‘had seen of him. We were desired 
to be seated. He had before him a small round 
table, on which were a beefsteak, some beer, a 
pint of brandy, a pitcher of water, and a glass. 
He sat eating, drinking, and talking, with as 
much composure as if he had Jived with us all his 
life. I soon perceived that he had a very retentive 
memory, and was full of anecdote. The Bishop 
of Llandaff was almost the first word he uttered, 
and it was followed by informing us that he had 
in his trunk a manuscript reply to the bishop’s 
apology. He then, calmly mumbling his steak, 
qud ever and anon drinking his brandy and beer, 
repeated the iutro(fk;Kon to his reply, which 
occupied him nearly fifalf an hoi!h This was 
done wi{h deliberation, the utmost clearness, and 
a perfect apprehension, intoxicated as he was, 
of all that he repeated. Scarcely a word would 
lie allow us to apeak. lie always, 1 afterwords 
found, ill all companies, drunk or sober, would 
be listened to. Having repeated the introduction 
to his manuscript reply, he gave us the sub- 
stance of the reply itself. Ho then recited from 
'memory, in a voice very plaintive, some Asiatic 
lines, os specimens of morality, equalling at least 
the sublime doctrines of the New Testament. 
He bad read but little in th.e course of his life ; 
much less th*an may [jie supposed ; but that little 
be had sorted, laid up in his intellectual store-, 
hoase with care, and could deal it out with a' 
facility and discrimination, which, howeveF hated 
ana despised, or on whatever aocoont, was truly 
admirable.” 

In the receipt of four hundred pounds per an- 
num, and with a good^^house, had he chosen tq 
occupy it, this sage, tlnsi&uiitinator of the cAd and 
the new world, was ceitftibtiy rsooving from one 
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pot house to another. Sometimes, when he could 
induce persons to lodge ium in more private 
dwellings^ he would become their inttiate, till in 
their own. defence the;^ were forced to dismiss 
hin^ Madame Bonneville aaod* her* children he 
treated with the greatcst'cnl^lty. More than once 
he endeavoured to abandon her. One of the boys, 
disgusted with Ids treatment, and feertng*toward8 
him the most sovereign contempt, ipdignantly 
quitted him and his mother for ever, and worked 
his passage back to France. This youth frequently 
declared with a sigh, that Paine had destroyed 
the peace of their family, and that bad as his 
character was in America, it v^as considered to 
be far more infamous in France. He would 
pay no demands made upon him till absolutely 
compelled; an*^ would sacrifice the dearest 
friend on earth, if he asked him for a shilling. 
He was so seandalously unjust* and despicably' 
mean, as to force a poor servant who had waited 
upon Mm with the utmost assiduity and tender- 
ness, to sue for her wages. And his mistress must 
have starved, if* she had nut gained a precarious 
subsistence by undertaking to teach the French 
languc^e. 11c was habitually drunl^; and, in a 
state of intoxication, once or twice endangered 
his life. A detail of the facts which disgraced 
the latter period of his mortal existence, would 
excite no other feelings than those of disgust 
and abhorrence. Avarice sat brooding in his 
heart; malignity gave its dark and deadly 
character to his fierce and fiery eye; he was 
deserted by the good ; and the meanest depend* 
ants, impelled'by their necessities, could scarcely 
be induced to approach him. The following 
extracts from a letter written to him by an indi- 
vidual who was a disciple in his school, and who 
treated him with more j^i^' a brother's kindness, 
but who at length abailitoiicd him, because be 
disputed with him a Just debt, will prove that the 
statement I have given falls far shoft of the 
.truth. 

*' It is a well known fact, that you drank one 
quart of brandy per day at my expense. I am 
not paid, and found you room and firing besides. 

** 1 will ask you what consolation you derive to 
your mind in departing from truth, and endeop 
vouring to evade paying a Just and lawful debt? 

“You complain tliat 1 left your room the 
night you pretend you were seized with the apo- 
plexy ; but 1 had often seen you in those fits 
before, and particularly after driiiking a large 
portion of ardent spirits, those fits have frequently 
subjected you to falling. You remember you 
had 4 me of them at Lovett's hotel, and fell from 
the top of the stairs to the bottom. You lik|- 
wise know 1 have frequently bad to lift, you 
from the floor to the bed. You must’ Meb re- 
m^nber, that you and myself went to spend the 
evening at a eertain gAatleman's house, whose 
peoufiar situation fn life fofbids me to make 
mentlou of his names but I had to apologise for 


your conduct ; ,y 0 U had two of these falling fits 
in Broadway* b^ore 1 could get you home. 

“ I be'lieve ypn have broken up the ddmestic 
tranquillity of several fiunilies with whom you 
have resided ; aftd I Can speak by experience as 
d;o my own. 

“ An old acquaintance of yours and mine 
called on me a few days ago. 1 ariced him if he 
had Jieen to seeT you ? his answer was, he had 
nott neither did he want to see you. He saidi 
he believed *that yoti had a good head but a very 
badlieart. Have you lost all principles of gra- 
titude, as well as those of Justice and honesty ? 
or did you*never possess one virtue ? 

“ A respectable gentleman from New Rochelle 
called to see me a few days past, and said, that 
every body was tired of you there, and no one 
would undertake to board and lodge you. 1 
thought this was the case, ks 1 found you at a 
taverfi, in a most miserable situation. You ap- 
peared as if you ha^ not been shaved for a fort- 
night, and asjsLA shirt, it could not be said that 
you had oire“onTit was only the remains of one, 
aifd this, likewise, appeared not to have been off 
your back for a fortnight. Do you not re- 
collect the pains f took to clean you ? that 1 got 
a tub of warm water, and soap, and washed you 
from head to foot, and this 1 Iftid to do three 
times before 1 could get you clean. 1 likewise 
shaved you and cut your nails, that were like 
birds* claws. Have you forgotten the pains I 
took with you when you lay sick, wallowing in 
your own filth ?** 1 really can transcribe no 

no more. 

The wretched being who has been the subject 
of so much attention, is now drawing near the 
close of his ill-spent life. Ho went to reside 
with a Mr. Jarvis, who managed him better than 
might have been expected. He continued to 
drink exc<}ssively ; but once Ihr. Jarvis knew him 
to abstain from liquor^ two vjfbeks. He would sit 
up at fright tippliqg till he fell from his chair. 
Disposed to listcfT to his conversation, Mr. Jarvis 
sat up with him oue night from twplve till, three, 
doing all he politely could to keep him sober. 
At three he left him atdiis bottle. ^At fou| he ' 
returned to the room, and found kiifi dfunk on 
the floor. Mr. Jarvis wishM to raise him up ; 
but Paine desired to lie still. “ 1 have the vertigo, 
the vertigo," said he. “ Yes," tfaid Jarvis, 
taking upHbe bottle, and looking at its diminished 
contents, yoii have it deep>^eep!" 1ft •this 
posture and plight he talked^about the immor- 
tality of the soul. “ My corporeal fonctions. 
have ceased,” he Wd, “and yet my mind, is 
.strong. My body is inert, but my intellect Is 
Vigorous. Is not thb a proof of the immortality 
of the soul?" “1 am glad,* s^d Mr. Jarvis, 
“ that you believe in the imm(^lity of the soul, 
and in a future state." “That," said Paine, 
“ is a wrong tenn«, Wo have strong testimony ; 

I have alroDg hope of aTuture state ; but I know 
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nothing about it.” "As the ^ul (said Mr. 
Jarvb) will live hereafter, will it i)e conscious 
that it has lived now?” “To Jive hereafter,” 
said Paine, “ and not be conscious tliat 1 have 
lived now, wOuld i]Ot bt identity; it woul4 
amount to nothing.” • 

One day, sitting with a voJumo of his works 
on a table before him, containing his “ Age of 
Reason,*' the servant girl toOk it up to read.' 
Mr. Jarvis said she should not open it for ’the 
world, and took ft l^m her. “ Why?” said 
Paine, rising up angrily. “Because she*i8 a 
good girl now ; she has the fear of God, and 
will do nothing n^rong. She canno^ reason as 
you can, and if she reads your * Age of Reason,’ 
and divests herself of those restraints which now 
govern her conduct, she may cheat me, she may 
rob me, shd may be undone.” “ Pshaw, pshaw!” 
said Paine, walking testily across the room, with 
his hands behind him : “ why shoald any*body 
believe in Jesus Christ?” ^“Come here,” said 
Mr. Jarvis, “ to the window ; Wk^liere ; (point- 
ing to a congregation of people of clAour coming 
out of thpir church ;) do you sec that blabk 
man ? Three years ago lie was a great repro- 
bate ; he was guilty of all sorts of offences ; 
lie had not been brought up as my servant has ; 
lie was egregio^ly immoral ; he had no religious 
awe ; and was not disposed to make use of the 
little reason* he possessed. He has since been 
converted. He is now' a regular attendant on 
his church. You see tliat he is dressed well, 
and has a goodly appearance. All in his neigh- 
bouriiood now shake hands with him, and arc his 
friends ; formerly lie was avoided by them all as 
a pestilence.” Paine had no answer to make, 
but “ Pish” £id “ Pshaw,” and “ 1 had not thought 
that you were such a man.” 

He remained with Mr. Jarvis five months, and 
then removed, in^succession, to several other 
places. The last i^idence which he selected 
was a small alehouse, 'where a^ixpenny show was 
daily exhibited. About this p^od he wrQte* the 
“ Mei^orial t(^ Congress,” for a compensation for 
his services already noticed. 

* ^ January, 1809, bin friends having removed 

him by«for^«froin liis paltry lodging, placed him 
in the houseiand under the care of a Mr. Ryder, 
a respectable man ; he began to be so feeble and 
infirm a^to be incapable of doing any thing for 
himself. Often Mr. Ryder found hiin^ in tears. 
He very anxious to die ; but etill more 
anxious about his^body after death. He wished 
,to be itiiterred in* ftie cemetry of the Quakers. 
This, however, was refused. Symptoms of hb 
dissolution increased so rapidly, and he was so 
sensible of this himself, that on the 4t1i of May* 
he was removed from Mr. Ryder's to a smaU 
house in the neighbourhood. The house was 
rented by Madame Bonneville for Paine, who 
occupied the whole of it. A rnorse was pro- 
vided for ‘him, a pious 'elderly matron, named 


Hedden. ^ Aware of Paine’s bad temper, she 
determined to take all t^e care of him she could, 
but not to beaf' ill-treatment. During the first 
three or four days, his^conduct was tolerable, 
althoufll he* always 4 (piacrelled with Madame 
Bonneville when shw went into fais room. About 
the fifth day, his language was offensile to Mrs. 
Heddeff, who told him she woultl instantly leave 
the housq,' Sensible of- her value as 4 nurse, 
and that in all probability no other person would 
attend him, he made her satisfactory concessfons, 
and was afterwarde civil. He suffered severe 
painf and woifid long and frequently cry out, 
“ O Lqrd, help jme ! ” “ O Lord, help me ! ” 
“ O Christ, help me ! ” “ O Christ, help me I ” 
Dr. Manley, his physician,^nce observed to him, 
that if he would throw himself on the mercy of 
.Tesus Christ, he would find relief. To this he 
made no reply. * He professed to 4>c above the 
fear of deatli. Yet, one night, when he appre- 
hended iminmediatc dissolution, he exclaimed, 

“ 1 think 1 can say what t/ieif make Jesus Christ 
to say — my God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me!” After this he would not be left 
alone night, nor day; he not only required to 
have some person with him, but he must see that 
he or she was there, and would not allow his 
curtain to be closed at any time ; and if, as it 
would sometimes unavoidably happen, lie was left 
alone, be would scream and halloo until some 
person came to him. 

A young lady who resided in the family of a 
gentleman, a near neighbour of Paine in his last 
illness, sometimes visited him, taking from the 
table of the family, refreshments more adapted 
to his comfort than those he usually enjoyed. 
In making these visits, she found him frequently 
writing; and believcl^,jp^m what she saw and 
iiearil, that when ins pains permlKcd, he was 
almost always so engaged, or in prayer, in the 
attitude df which she more than once saw him, 
when he' thought himself alone. One day he, 
inquired of lier, whether she had ever read his 
“ Age of Reason;” and being answered in the 
affirmative, desired to know her opinion ot that 
book. She replied, that she was but a child, 
when she read it ; and he, probably, would not 
like to hear what she tiiought of it ; on which, 
he said, if old enough to read, she was capable 
of forming some opinion ; and that from her he 
expected a candid statement of what her opinion 
had been. She then acknowledged, that she 
thought it tiie most dangerous, insinuating book 
Site had ever seen ; that the more she read, tlie 
more siie wished to read, and the more she frund 
i^r mind estranged from all that is good ; and 
that from a conviction of its evil tendency, she 
had burnt it, without knowing to whom it be- 
longed. To this Paine replied, tiiat he wis^d 
all who had read it haS been as wise as she ; 
adding, “ If ever the devihhad an i^ent on earth, 

1 have been one.” At snpther titqe, when she 
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vras in his chamber, and the master *bf the family 
vras sitting by his bed-side, one of Paine's former 
companions came in ; but, on seeing him'ivith 
him, hastily retired,. drawing the i^oor .after him 
witb^ violence, and saying,* "^r. PaiAe, y«d have 
lived like a man ; 1 hopd y<rj anill die like one.” 
Upon which Pune, turning to his principal 
visitor, said, ” You see, sir, what miserable com- 
forters I have 1 ” , ^ 

“ I took occasion,” says Dr. Manley, " during 
the flight of the 5th and Gth of June, to test the 
strength of his opinions respecting revelation, 
addressed him in the following manner, the ntirse 
being present ; — , , 

* Mr. Paine, your opinions, by a large portion 
of the community, have been treated with defer- 
ence: you havS never been in the habit of 
mixing, in your conversation, words of course: 
you have never indulged in the jiractice of pro- 
fane swegring . you must be sensible that we arc 
acquainted with your religious opinions, as they 
are given to the world. What must we think of 
your present conduct? Why do you call upon 
Jesus Christ to help you? Do you believe that 
he can help }'ou? Do you believe in the 
divinity of Jesus Christ? Come now, answer 
me honestly , — 1 want an answer as from the lips 
of a dying man : for I verily believe that you 
will not live twenty-four hours.’ I waited some 
tinio at the end of every question; he did not 
answer, but ceased to exclaim after the above 
manner. Again 1 addressed him: *Mr. Paine, 
you have not answered my questions : will you 


answer them? , Allow me to ask again — Do you 
believe Jet me qualify the question—Do 
you wish* to believe that Jesus Christ is the Son 
of God?* Aft^a pause of some minutes he 
answered,—*! have no wish to believe on that 
subject.’” 

From the anxio^ he expressed to obtain 
something like Christian burial, and from the 
testimonies of the'htate of his mind in the alarm- 
ing ‘'prospect of dissolution, I think it Is evident 
that^Paine, like most of th© same school, had 
not even the cold comfort afforded, by **the 
full assurance of infidelity.” In life, who would 
wish to imitate him? In deatli, who can envy 
him? He departed on the 8th of June, 1809. 
Tims this venerable apostle of infidelity, whose 
precious relicts are transported to the country 
which gave liim birth, to be distribufed among 
'tbe faithless who cherish his memory (as we 
are told) with enthusiasm, died at the age of 
seventy-two, a anartyj, not to his principles, but 
to drunkenne^-^Jm vitals were consumed, not 
with fire, but with Ins darling Eau de vie — in plain 
English — with Brandy. The unpitying eye of 
heaven never looked on so forlorn, so wretched, 
80 despicable a ^eing. Humanity never felt 
itself so insulted and degraded as in his loath- 
some person. By his own confession he was 
forsaken of God, and by man he was deneid the 
last hope of the miserable, the common privi- 
lege of sepulture. He lies with no kindred dust. 
The misanthrope perished alon«( 


A LEAF FROM THE HISTORY OF THE WALDENSES. 


HisTOBicAL associations impart a higher cha- 
racter to nati^ral scenel'*«'.y4]ian it can jiussess 
when only regarded as .an assemblage of material 
images. Wliile the eye gazes, memory recalls 
the deeds of olden time ; and mountains, valleys', 
rocks, and rivers, that have been the .scenes of 
spirit-srirring events, when beheld, awaken emo- 
tions of a peculiar kind ; and the events them- 
selves seem to be clothed with the freshness of 
yesterday’s exploits* When Imagination waves 
her magic wand, the barriers of time disappear, 
the gathered mists of ages vanish, the battle- 
plain is once more thronged with the bold and 
the brave, the helmet and the plume are again 
seen, the banners are floating on the breeze, 
the trumpets arc heard sounding to* the chaise, 
foe meets foe, sword glitters near sword, now 
rises the victor’s shout, and now the dying wail 
of the Conquered breaks fearfully on the ur. ^ 
‘’The earth is covered thick with other clay 
Which her own clay, sludl cover, heap'd and pent, j 
Rider and horse, friend and foe, in one red burial bleat.” 

To legend and romance is owed much of the 
interest attached to scenes, as well as to the 
authentic annals of the Chronicler. The wizard 
of the north has immortalised many spots in his 


own beautiful and romantic country, and the 
dwellers in other lands are not unfreqiiently 
found wending their way to some of the places 
which he Fias made celebr^ed by his works. 
Still these is in scenes wh(fre real events have 
happened a more indescribable charm, and the, 
feelings produced by their contemplation will be 
modified by the character of the * deedit 'with 
which they are associaljpd in the pages yf 
history. 

“Oh who could, even ih bonda^, treod t)« plains 
Of glonoub Grcoce, nor fed his spirit rise 
Kindling withm hina? who, witli heart and eyes 
Could v^k where liberty bod been, fior see • 

The shiAig footprints of her Deity? 

Nor feel those god-like breathings in the air. 

Which mutely told her spirit lud been there.” 

Who could traverse the wide steppes of 
Poland,* uninspiring as is the aspect of that 
country, and not feel his soul thrill ^ithin him, 
wmle he remembered how often Jhe soil had been 

« MThc name of Poland it derived from a Sckvonic word, 
signifying a * plain,* the country being almost one unin- 
tomipted level. A balloon might pass at the height of 
twenty toises over almost tho whole extent of Poland, with- 
out fear of coming in contact with any mountains or other 
obstractlons.”---A’06wmrf«#r e» Folopne, par H* Favtrii, 
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staiiMd Ilf thfl Uood of her p^trlotie bl»Ur 9 Mii 
and the^atoh-word of liberty had^ounded over 
those hapIssB plains. Who, bweath the stnmy 
sky of l^n, could forget the sphit-stiriiiigdeedi 
of chivalry and roioanee, wrought .by hiM ^19 
and their valiant invaders? or fall to reedgnisg 
in the rapid altentetion of agaidea and dese^ 
which ehsTacterises her scenery, the metneiitos 
of Gothic barbariam and Moojfish luxury ? But 
recollectionaof a higher and holier order peltain 
to localities, conseopited by having' been the 
asylum of religion, ^e home of the persedhtbd, 
the scene of their calamities, and the theatre of 
their faeroie^hievements. * , 

’ Scotland and Piedmont appeal, on these 
grounds, *more forcibly than perhaps any other 
countries, at least in reference to events notice* 
able by dtodem history. In the latter country, 
every object seemk to tell of the self-devotion *[ 
and heroism of the Waldenses. • 

“The voT} gale their nameu seemVighing, 

The witen inurmnr of 

The wood! are jiroplcd witlftheir fame { 

The ivied pillar, lone and grey, • 

Chums kindred with tboir silent clay ; 

Tlictr spiriu wrap the duak} mountain, 

Their memory sparklet o*er the fuimtuin; 

The moancBt rili, the mightiest river, 

RoUt mifjkbng with then fame fur ever ; 

Despite of every yoke she bears. 

The land it glory's still, and theirs 

Among these sipenes the little commune of 
Rora addresses kself peculiarly to the reader of 
Woldensian history, as having been a strong-hold 
of pure and uiidcdled religion ; and as giving 
birth to an individual whose blameless life and 
daring ii^rcpidity, have earned him undying 
laurels, amidst that baud of truest heroes — the 
victims of persecution. 

Siiiit out from the fertile districts of the Po and 
the Pelice, and bnvironed by Alps, pvhosc ever- 
lasting ramparts s^m tq deny all ingress, Rora 
is scarcely known ; and Jan^el, the lefdcr of its 
*littlc band of patriots, in has not his name 
enrolled among warriors and generals. 

^ The adjacent valleys had suffered deeply from 
and. sword, while the inhabitants of this 
peaci^ul district were permitted to lead lives of 
patriarchalF'Bimplicfty and quiet ; but at length it 
was sentenced to a bloody doom, and Count 
Christfvel was charged with the execution of 
the cruel mandate. Janavel gainedjfiiiformation 
impending calamity, and geconded by 
only eight co-p%triots, threw himself into a rocky 
defile,«which guarded the village capital of their 
beloved valley. From this p^ of defence the 
aggressors jj^eceived a deadly welcome, and Cbris- 
toval returned, with the scanty remains of Bis 
troops, to tell of disgrace and defeat. 

To mxieve this feilure, a fresh attempt was 
made to force the mountain pass with a larger 
number of soldiets, but Janavel, encoura^ by 
the past, and with hfe numbefs augmented to 


jjBevoBteen, alMa repulsed the enemy with equal 

o^d again^was the ^ord of perseontion 
kit ^ o( Roea^juid as often 

wis^il^atruGk down ^the,4eteniiiiied courage of 
men who fought .foffthd eancfity*of their iuas 
and hearths. At length the btfUiana career of 
these dbampions of reli^pon and liberty was to 
close ; an^ the arm that had been so undauntedly 
interposed between Kora and its enemy was to 
become powerleks. A numerous force surroifhded 
thb valley, and by distracting the attention of 
its defenders, succeeded in forcing the natural 
barrierg. ^ 

This effected, 'the infuriated soldiery, goaded 
by revenge for past defeats, rushed headlong to 
tlie work of pillage and massadie. Maniueri^, 
the sister of Janavel, was among the first victims 
of their rage.* She possessed a spirit which 
might almost ennoble guilt, but whict^ invests 
the martyr’s name with a holy lustre. . She was 
actively engaged in assisting in the 4cfence of 
Rora, when she received a shot in her bosom, 
which she only noticed by exclmming to her 
husband. “ Heed it not! do not be shaken by this 
event, hold out to the end, endure the cross that 
you may win the crown I" 

The fall of this heroic female was followed by 
the most revolting atrocities; and the victors, 
deaf to the .voice of nature, and dead to every 
feeling that could elevate the conqueror above 
the beast of prey, answered every supplication 
for mercy with the sabre, till the devoted hamlet 
presented the spectacle of a vast scaffold strewed 
with victims and streaming with blood. When 
the morning sun arose on the hapless village, 
not a voice was heard breaking the deadly still- 
ness that reigned mowd ; not a dwelling was 
left standing ; and o^ a heap gf smouldering 
ashes, through which appeared at intervals the 
ghastly* features of the slain, remained to tell 
of the happy homes and sarred altars, which had 
adorned t!he smiling valley only the day before. 
But the smoking ruins and blood-stained hearths 
of Rora carried their loud appeal to the gates of 
heaven! 

At this disastrous epoch,' Janavel, having wit-, 
nessed the violation of his home, the destruc- 
tion of^ his kindred, and the enemy in full pos- 
8es.sion of every approach, and there being 
nothing pow to defend in the solitudes of Rora, 
transferred Jbis unbroken energies to another 
field of action, and being reinforced by a* few un- 
daunted spirits, maintained q kind of guerilla 
warfare, amidst the imtural fastnesses qf Atl- 
grognei. Here he kept the enemy in constant 
check, and by driving in their outposts, seishig 
thfir oonvoys, aud cutting off'tbeir detachments, 
became in every sense the avenger of bis. mur>* 
dered kindred. * 

Piaiiessa, who succeeded Count Christovel in 
the command of the army appointed to extermi- 
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naie the Waldenses, proved himself a worthy 
agent of the cruel and t^Vannical author of, this 
peiseeu^on. 

On one occasion he 'offered tt\ Janavel the 
alternative of apostacy, prihe Inquisition.* ISuch 
an offer, to one possessed' o^^that .Christian for- 
titude which qan blunt the fiercest pangs of cor- 
poreal suffering, tfhid transform even the terrors 
of the scaffold into a triumph, was likely to be *| 
repulsed with the scorn it deserved ; and Janavel 
retunted an answer worthy of himself: “What 
was once said to Pilate I now«say to PianessaA. 

* Thou couldst have no power at all against me, 
except it were given thee from ajpove,' l^all I 
abjure those pinciples I have so long defended 
with m^^loou P—principles unchangeable as the 
word 01 God I Sflall I desert His cause for the 
hopes of a renegade, who, abjuring obedience to 


bis lavfiil mastcij^ looks for protection and friend- 
idiip from thofe be bad formwly opposed, and 
who woufd be the ffist to taqnt him with his in- 
fidelity? No I it? that .cauflis, which 1 have thus 
frpely espoused, I jun ready |o perish. The ter- 
rfrs of the Inquisition, feavfhi thou^ In them- 
selves they be, are mild competed with the up- 
braidings of conscience. I will never inew the 
one by shrinking ffbm the other.” 

Hh kept his word, and died in the defence .of 
the cause to which he had consecrated his heart’s 
blood*. To. the last, amid peril and danger, 
despite alike of promises and threats, unre- 
strained by ^ar,*undazzled by*offers of reward, 
he maintained firmly his consistent character, 
as the uncompromising champion of .religious 
freedom. 


INVENTJON, 

AS APPLIED TO THE fiNE AKT8. 


The highest range to which tliat facility of the 
mind termed “ Invention” can be carried in the 
pursuit of the fine arts, is in the important branch 
of liistoricnl painting, properly so called, in the 
delineation of those subjects whosd composition 
exercises an active and extensive exertion of 
thought and feeling ; and it is to such high deve- 
lopments of the mind as these require, that the 
study and attention of the artist can with the 
greatest advantage to himself and to the art which 
he follows be directed. It will enable him to 
exercise, a higher judgment over all other minor 
classes of composition. 

This peculiy exerpise^«<t the mental powers 
may be truly said' to be as applicable to the cul- 
tivation of the sciences of the philosopher, the 
chemist, and the mechanic, os to the apprecia- 
tion and promotion of the fipe arts of the painter ; 
but whilst we allow the truth of this statement 
we would add, that this power of invention may 
be considered as having a closer and more specific 
attachment, a firmer and a nearer bond of union, 
with the cultivation of the fine arts than with 
'any other. An artist can neither commence, 
continue, nor finish a painting without having re- 
course to this aid. “ It directs his lines, it com- 
mixes his colours, it controls his arrangements, of 
them, and having provided him with the means 
af proceeding, it continues, to- be his guide 
throughout the whole of his labour and his main 
supporl” But invention ihusi not be confounde<L| 
with creaiiiQn— the latter consists in the arrange-^i 
ment and composition of forms and things |aot 
yet the former in the union and ois- 
position of such as have Been already impressed 


upon the fancy, or the imagination — the greatest 
inventor, therefore, will be he who can retain 
with the closest recollection thqse forms and 
images which he has seen, and newly classify and 
arrange them m the combination and composi- 
tion of any work or works of art. 

The range of invention and imagination in 
poetry is wide and boundless; in art its circle is 
narrower in limit, and admits not of such high 
and lofty flights of fancy ; its colourings and con- 
ceptions have a specific boundary assigned to 
them, and are confined to such tbougl)its, dreams, 
and objects, as will bear positive, definite, and 
material display. 

.'Hie objects and scenes on, which the artist 
may rely fol extending the faculty of invention, 
are all si&ch as combined togemer in unison, ideas 
of beauty, grace, teifderiiess, sublimity, power, or^ 
terror. Every scene, incident, and circumstance 
of life should unravel mid develop *to hi» blind 
some novel association or jdea, and the differiuit 
colourings or picturesque combinations/ in ^hfth 
such diversified scenes canjlie welf displayed, 
will afford constant subjects for bis study and 
research. The knowledge of the attitude and 
expressionrof the varied feelings ahd pasflions of 
the human yniiid should be familiar to hlpi,*;kas 
household things,” that his stores of memory may 
serve effectually in guiding bis pencil. The 
object of invention, in reference to the fine arts, 
is to render the idea or subject depicted clear 
and intelligible to the person viewing it, and to 
raise in his mind a high impresfion 'of the cha* 
racter or characters depicted. 

Eehon. 
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REVIEWi 


Tfte CoadeMtd Cmmwtary md Umify 
^ tht Holy Btble: eotUoining the moot wluabh 
Crilicims of the boot Biblical WHiert, vith Prac- 
tical B^eetUmt antd Marginal BrfcrtncUt Chrowi- 
logy, IndexeCt ifc. By the R^. Imq&aic CpBBiM, 
M.A. London: Ward & Co., PateniOBter-r(Air. 

The title of this werk, comprehensive as it is, ia 
fVilly home out by its contents ; but it must be studied 
doily, as an instructor and a guide, before it can be 
justly appreciated.* At its first appearance we sat 
down to its perusal as a task imposed n^on us in vir- 
tue of our critical office ; we have ever since made it 
the companion of the study and the closet ; and the 
industry and judgment of Mr. Cobbin have inspired 
us with growing admiration and gratitude. The pre- 
sent notice is a spontaneous expression of these senti- 
ments ; and if the ** Condensed Commentary ** required 
another recommendation after the idiusually favour- 
able testimonies of individuals ^f emitence, and several 
of our popular journals, we sh o|tfd most cheerfully 

tender ours. A « 

Is the editor, the printer, or the corrector of, the 
press responsible for the statement which heads the' 
first Epistle of Peterf Is it ap error, or did Peter 
** write his Second Epistle not long after his martyr- 
dom at Rome?’* 


Memoir qfthc Bw. f^iUlhm Newman, D.D., ^e., ^e. 

By QBonoB Pkit6babd. Ward and, Co., Pater- 

nostqr*n>w. . „ 

Dn. Ncwuan was well known and most highly 
respected by all parties as a minister of the Baptist 
denomination, and for several years the theological 
tirior of one of their ^ncipal seminaries. His friend 
MrP Pritchard has put upon record, not only the inci- 
dents of his life, which exhibited little variety, and are 
calculated to excite as little interest, but he has done 
more, he has furnished extracts from tjie diary of his 
subject extending through nfbre than forty years, lite- 
rally constructed upon the plan nillla dies nde tinea . 
thus we are introduced into the sanctuary of his mind, 
and are able to, form a tolerably just estimate of his 
character. The work will be highly acceptable to Dr. 
Newman’s personal friends, and tlie members of his 
church and congregation ; his brethren will also hail 
it as a memento of one with whom they*often took 
sweet counsel, and with whom they were pleasantly 
associated in many a work of faith and labour of love ; 
while, as another addition to our stock of Christian 
biography, it will obtain a place m our vestry and pri- 
vate libraries. 


GEMS. 


Divine Goodness. — ^As the powers and goodness 
of Heaven are infinite in their extent, and infinite in 
their minuteness, to the mind cultivated as nature 
meant it to be, there is not only delight in con- 
templating the sublimity of the endless sea, or ever- 
lasting modntains, or the beauty of wide-extended 
landscapes, but there is a pleasure in looking at every 
little flower, and every httle shell that God has made. 
Nature has scattered around os on every side, and for 
every sense, an inexhaustible profusion qf beauty and 
sweetness, if we will but perceive it. The pleasures we 
derive from flowers, ^m mUsical sounds, from forms, 
are surely not given us in vai^ and if we are con- 
'stantly alive to these, we can never be in want of sub- 
jects.of agrerable contemplation, and must be habit- 
ually ^eerful . — Certain Baril Hall. 

QiBUCAi Theology.;— As to your present studies, 
fof suqh purtioni of your time as you can prudently 
appropriate to readme, without wrong to the claims of 
health and *Jpetaf relaxation, there is one department 
of knowledge, which, like an ample palace, contains 
within itoelf ipgnsions for every otW knowledge; 
which ewepens and extends the interest olievery other, 
giqf% it new charms, and additional Lurpose; the 
study of which, rightly and liberally pursued, is be- 
yond any other entraining, beyond all others tends 
at oncoito tranquillise and enliven, to keep the mind 
elevated and ste^fut, the heart humble and tender : it 
is biblical fAeo/qpy— the philosophy of religion, the 
rejigion of philosophy. I would that I could refer yqp 
to any booh in which such a plan of reading had been 
sketched out in ^detail, or even but generally. — 
Coleri^e. 

False Happiness.— Fbhw happiness is like ffilse 


money ; it passes for a time as well as the true, and 
serves some ordinary occasions; but when it is 
brought to the touch, we feel the lightness and alloy, 
and feel the loss.— Pope. 

Argument. — Let the end of the argument be 
rather to discover a doubtful truth, than a command- 
ing wit ; in the one thou shalt gain substance, in the 
other froth; that flintytfikes the steel in vain that 
propagates no sparkles , Cftvet to be tftth’s champion, 
at least to bold her colours : he that pleads against the 
truth, takes pains to be overthrown ; or, if a conqueror, 
gains but vain-glory by the conquest. — Quarlee, 

Nature. — Surely there is nothing in the world, 
short of the most uncuvided reciprocal attachment, 
that has such power over the workings of the human 
heart, as the mild sweetness of nature. The most 
ruffled temper, when emerging from the town, will 
subside into a calm at the sight of an extended land- 
scape reposing in tlie twilight of a fine evening. It is 
then that the spirit of peace settles upon the heart, < 
unfetters the thoughts, and elevates the soul to the 
Creator, It is then that we behold the Parent of thp 
universe in his works ; we see his grandeur in earth, 
sea, sky;*we feel his affection in the emotions which 
they raise; add half. mortal, half etherealised, forget 
where we are, in the anticipation of what that world 
must be, of which this lovdy earth is merely the 
shadow.— JlltM Porter, ^ 

Fbirndbhip. — It is not the least advantage of 
'frienddiip, that by communicating our thoughts to 
another, we render them distinct to themselves, and 
reditce the subjects of our sorrows and anxiety to 
their just magMtude for our own oontemj^tion.— ■ 
Ooler^e, ' 
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ON THE MAGNITUDE AND GRANDEUR, OP THE SUN. 

BY THE KEV. THOMAS DICK, LLMD. 


Among all the objects of the Kisible creation 
there is none whose beau(y is so rituch laired, 
and'whose benign influencb is so generally ap- 
preciated, , as the sun. pve!^y day this glorious 
orb visits us witl^his cheering beams, dispels the 
shades of night, and diffuses joy and animation’ 
among all the tribes of sensitive existenbe; with- 
out arhose powerful energy, our world would 
600 %become a dark and shapeless chaos, without 
life, order, or eiyoyment. But the splendour of 
this luminary, add the benefits it confers, are so 
common, and so regularly continued, that we are 
apt to view them with indifference ; and we sel- 
dom corflempiatc* ^ith the eye of an enlightened 
understanding, the wonderful nature of that vast 
globe on which surrounding workls depend for 
all the comforts and beneficial agencies they 
eiyoy. To the vulgar eye, the solar orb appears 
only like a flat luminous circle of a few inches 
diameter; and there are thousands of mankind 
wlio consider it in no other light than as a bril- 
liant lamp, of no great size, hung up in the fir- 
inainent to give us light by day, and Ho enable 
us to prosecute our daily labours. Even minds 
of a more elevated and reflecting cast have sel- 
dom entered into all the sublime ideas connected 
with the nature and properties of this migust 
luminary: and it is questionable whether the 
greatest astronomer now existing is capable of 
forming a conception of the magnitude and sub- 
limity of the solar orb, corresponding to its vast 
extent and its real grandeur. To enable the 
reader to form some faint idea of the immense 
magnitude of the sun, we extract the following 
passage from a work now in the press, entitled, 

“ Celestial Scenery.”, ^ 

“ Tlie magnitude of this vast luminary is an 
object which overpowers the imagination: its 
diameter is calculated at 8RO,000 miles, its cir- 
cumference is 2,764,600 miles, its surface contains 

2.482.800.000. 000 square miles, wlijch is twelve 
thousand tliree hundred and fifty times the area 
of the terraqueous globe, and nearly fifty thou- 
sand •times the extent of all the habitable paits 
of the earii; its solid contents comprehend 

856.818.789.200.000. 000, or more than three 
hundred and fifty-six thousand billions of cubical 
miles. Were its centre placed over the earth, 
it would fill the whole orbit of the^moon, and 
reach two hundred thousand miles beyond it on 
every side. Were a person to travel along the 
surface of the sun, so as to pass along every 
square fffile on its surface at the rate of thirty 
miles every day, it would require more than two 
hundred and twenty millions of years before’ the 
survey of this vast globe could be complel;gd. 

It would contain within iti^ circumference more 
than thirteen hundred thousand globes «s large 
Bs the earth, and a thousand globes of the size 

[No. 45. NovEMBBit 8, 1887.— 2(/.] Voi, i. 


of Jupiter, whicA is tl;e lai^gest planet in the sys- 
tem. It is more than five hundred times larger 
^an all the planets, satellites, find comets be- 
longing to our system, vast and extensive as 
some of them are. Although its density is little 
more than that of water, it would weigh 8360 
planbjs such as Saturn, 1067 planets such a: 
Jupiter, .S29;!000 globes suqh as the Earth, and 
more* than two millions of globes such as Mer- 
cury, although its density is nearly equal to that 
of lead. Were* we to conceive of its surface 
jeiiig peopled with inhabitants, at the rate of 
280 to every square mile, (which is the rate 
of population in England,) it would contain 
681,184,000,000,000, or more than sill hundred 
[•and eighty billione, which vfciuld be equal to 
the inhabitants* bf eight hundred and fifty thou- 
sand worlds suoh as ours. 

“ Of a globe vlst in its dimensions, the 
human mind, ^ith'^ll its efibrts, can form no 
adequate conception. If it is impossible for the 
mind to take in tl^c whole range of the terra- 
queous globe, and to form a comprehensive idea 
of its amplitude and its innumerable objects; 
how can we ever form a conceptiolt, approaching 
to the reality, of a body one million three hun- 
dred thousand times greater ? We may express 
its dimensions in figures or in words ; but in the 
present state of our limited powers, we can form 
no mental image or representation of an object 
so stupendous and sublime. Chained down to 
our terrestrial mansion, we are deprived of a suf- 
ficient range of prospect so as to form a substra- 
tum to our thoughts when we attempt to form 
conceptions of such amazing magnitude. The 
imaginatiuii is overpowered and bewildered in its 
boldest effbi^s, and drops its before it has 
realised the ten thousandth ip.tt of the idea it 
attemptec\ to grasp. ^ It is not improbable that 
the largest ideas we^ have yet acquired, or can * 
represent to our minds, of the imme^ity o^«tbe 
universe, are inferior to a full and comprehensive 
idea of the vast globe of the sun in all, its coi^ 
nexions and dimensions. And thenefore,* not 
only must the powers of th^ human* mind be 
invigorated and expanded, but also the limits of 
our intellectual and corporeal vision mi|^t be 
indefinitely ^tended, before we can grasp tlie 
objects of dlrerpowering grandeur which eifit 
within the range of creation, and {ake an enlight- 
ened and comprehensiir view of the great ^Crea- 
tor’s empire. And as such endowments cannot 
be attained in the present state, this very circum- 
stdhee forms a presumptive argument, tliat man 
is destined to an immortal existence, where bis 
faculties will be enlarged, and the boundaries of 
h!b vision -extended, so as to enable him to take 
a large and com[Mrchensive view of the wonders 
of the universe, and the tange of the Divine 
2 b 
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goveramcnt. In the meantimeji however, it may 
be useful to allow our thoughts te exj>atiate on 
such objects, and to endeavour to form as com* 
prebenaive an idea as possible of such a stupen- 
dous luminary as the sun, in order to assist us in 
forming concep’tions of objects still more gra«d 
and magnificent. For the Sun which enlightens 
our day is but one out of countless millions of 
similar globes dispersed throughout creation, 
some of which may far excel it ^in magmtude 
and glory.” • * 

As the sun is a body of inconceivable magni- 
tude, it appears (hat extensive gnd amazing pro- 
cesses and operations are going forward on its 
surface, or in its immediate vicinity : “ this ap- 
pears from the immense size both of the dark 
and thejuminons spots, and the sudden and 
extensive chango^^ to which they arc frequently 
subjected. Spots' have bech observed on th(? 
solar disk so large as the onc-tWentieth part of 
the sun’s diameter, and, qf coulee, 44,000 miles 
in lineal extent, ooinprising asMUj^a of one thou- 
sand five hundred and twerlty millions of square 
miles. Now, it is known from observation, * that 
such spots seldom or never Igst longer than forty- 
four days , and, consequently, their borders most 
approach at ^he rate of av least a thousand miles a 
day, but in most cases with a much more rapid mo- 
tion. What, then, shall we think of the motions 
and operations by which a large spot has been 
made to disappear in the course of twenty-two 
hours ? as I have sometimes observed ; yea, which 
have disappeared in the course of a single hour ? 
And what shall we think of the process by \ihioh 
a spot as large as the earth was broken into two 
during moment of observation, and made to 
recede from each other, as was observed both by 
Dr. Long and Dr. Wollaston ? How powerful 
the forces ! liqw rapid the motions ! and how 
extensive the changes which must, have been 
produced in suclf^ rasesi.’ Whether wc consider 
such changes to be produsfd in the ^olid globe 
of the sun, or merely in the luminous atmosphere 
with whiclt it is environed, the scale on which 
eaich movements and operations must be con- 
huc^d 48 imiiiense, &nd altogether overpowering 
to the im^ginatiop. What should we think were 
we to behold the whole of tlie clouds which float 
in the earth's atmosphere, dissipated in a mo- 
menr? the Continent of America ^tached from 
basis, and transported across thf Atlantic ? or 
the vast Pacific Ocean, in the course of a few 
days, overwhehning with its billows the whole of 
Asia* Africa, and Eurojfe? Amazing as such 
changes and revolutions would appear, there ore, 
in all probability, operatrons and changes, thopgli 
of a very diffi^yent description, taking place on 
the solar surface or atmosphere, upon a scale of 
much larger extent. It is found by calculatipn, 
that the smallest space containing a visible area 
which can be distinctly pefirfieived on the sun 
with good telescopes, is about 460 miles ; and a 


eircle of that diameter contains above ]C6,pon 
square miles. Now, tUbse ridges or corrugations 
formerly termed faetdeB, which are seen near the 
8un*0 margin J are more .‘than twenty times larger 
than*siich ti^8oe;,they evidently appear to be 
elevations and depmssfbns on the solar suWp, 
and are s^most as distinctly perceptible as the 
waving and inequalities on the surface of the 
moon. ^How immensely large and elevated, 
then, must such objects in peality be, when wo 
perceive their inequalities so distinctly at tho 
distance of ninety-five millions of mUes ] # Tlie 
elevated parts of such objects cannot be less 
than several hyndreds of miles above the level 
of the valleys or depressions, and extending in 
length several thousands of miles ; wt some- 
times in a few days, or at molt in a f^ vreek-s, 
those extensive objects are either dissipated, or 
dark spots apfiear in their room, evidently indi- 
cating the existence of stupendous powers, whipli 
are in constant operation in connexion with tins 
august luminary.” 

The following is a comparison of the expan- 
sive view from Mount Etna with the amplitude 
of the sun : “ When we ascend to the top of 
Mount itna or Mount Blanc, and survey the 
vast group of surrounding objects which appear 
around and beneatli us, when the morning sun 
illiitninates the landscape, we behold one of the 
largest and most expansive objects that ran meet 
our eye in this sublunary scene, and we can 
compare it with objects that are smaller, and 
with those that are somewhat larger. But the 
araplitiide of such a scene extends only to about 
one hundred and fifty miles in every direction, 
which is 1(>8S than the least visible spot or point 
which we can perceive on the sun with tho most 
powerful telescopes, . 

‘ Let us compartHe-nor;*, partifularly Jthe view 
from Mount Etna with the amplitude of the sun. 

Therb is no point on the surface of the globe,’ 
says Mr. Rrydonc, * that unites so many awful 
and sublime objects as the top of Etna, and no 
imaglnatioi^ has dared to form an idea of so glo- 
nous and magnificent a scene. The body of 
the sun is seen rising from the ocean, immense 
tracts both of sea and land intervening; the 
islands of Plnari, Alicudi, Lipari, dhromboli, and 
Volcano, with their smoking summits, appear 
under your feet, and you look down on the 
whole of Sicily as on a tqap, and can trace every 
river through all its windings, from its source to 
its mouth. I'he view fs absolutely boundless on 
every side, so that the sight is every where lost 
in the immensity.’ Yet this glorious ai^d expan- 
sive prospect is comprised within a circle about 
240 miles in diameter, and 754 hi circumfe- 
ihnce, containing 45,240 square miles, whidi is 
ofHy the surfiaice of the sun ; 

so that fifty-three millions seven hundred and 
seventy-six thousand (landscapes, such os beheld 
from Mount Etna, behoved to pass before us ere 
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we could contemplate a surface as expansive 
as that of the sun. And if every such land- 
scape were to occupy two hours in the contem- 
plation, and twelve hours every|day allotted 
foY the survey, it wodlp requir\ .tweq^-four 
thomtand five hundred and fifty-four’ years before 
the whole surf^e of thk iintneuse globe could 
be in this* raannpi^ surveyed ; and, after «all, we 
should have but a very imperfect view of the 
vast system of the sun.* * 

** |t is owing to the existence and agency of 
the sun that our globe is a habitable world, agd 
productiv(^ of enjoyment. A^moq^ all the <be- 
nign agencies which are going forward in the 
atmosphere, the waters, and tile earth, *derive 
their origin from its powerful and perpetual in- 
fluence^ Its light diffuses itself over every re- 
gion, and produces all that diversity of colouring 
which enlivens and adorns the landscape of the 
world, without which wc should be unable to dis- 
tinguish one object from anotlicr. By its vivifying 
action vegetables arc elaborated fioin inorganic 
mutter, the sap ascends through their myriads 
of vessels, the flowers glow with the richest hues, 
the fruits of autumn are matured and become, in 
tbeir turn, the support of animals and of man. 
By its heat the waters of the rivers and the 
ocean are attenuated and earned to the higher 
regions of tlie atinosphoro, where they circulate 
in the form of vapour, till they agahi descend in 
showers to supply the sources of the rivers, and 
fertilize the soil. By the same agency, all w'inds 
are produced, w'hioh purify the atmosphere, by 
keeping it in perpetual motion; which propel 
OUT ships across the ocean, dispel noxious va- 
pours, pi;event pestilential effluvia, and rid our 
habitations of a thousand nuisances. By its 
attractive energy the tides of the ocean are mo- 
diHed and regujated, 4hc^:.rth conducted in its 
annual course, and tlm muon sustained and di- 
rected in her motions. Its influence extends 
even to the mineral kingdom, and is felt in the 
chemical compositions and decompositions of the 
elements of nature. The disturbance in the 
electrical equilibrium of the atmosphere, which 
produces the phenomena of thunder, lightning, 
and rain, and the varieties of terrestrial magnet- 
ism ; the slow degradation of the solid consti- 
tuents of the globe, and ^their diffusion among 
the waters of the ocean, may all be traced, either 
directly or indirectly, to the agency of the sun. 
It illuminates and cheers all the injiabitants of 
the earth, from the polar regions to the torrid' 
xone. When its rays gild the eastern horizon, 
after the darkness of the nigVt, something like a 
itbw erdbtion appears; the landscape is adorned 
with a thousand shadM and colours, millions of 
insects awake and bask in its rays, the birds stut 
from thew slumbers and fill the earth with their 
melody, the flocks and herA express their joy in 
.hoarser aoclamations, man goeth forth to his 
work and to bis labour, alf nature smiles, and the 


* hills rejoice on every side.’ Without the influ- 
ence of this aulflist lundnary, an universal gloom 
would en&e,* and surrounding worlds, with all 
their truns of ifitelUtes, Would be shrouded in 
perpetual darkness ; fhis earth would become a 
Iffeless mass, a dreary waste* a rude lump of in- 
sftitive matter, witboui beauty or order ; no lon- 
ger should w’e behold meadows clothqd with 
verdure, the fluwcm shedding their perfumes, nor 
the wklleys covered with corn; the feathered 
songsters would no Ipnger chant their melodious 
notesi all human activity wikuld cease, universal 
silence would reign undisturbed, and this huge 
globe of land and water would Return to its ori- 
ginal chaos.* 

What a glorious idea, then, does such an object 
as tile sun present to us of the grandeur of the 
Deity, and the energies of OmnipoteniK' ! There 
[fis no single object,within the aangc of oqr know- 
ledge that affiyds a more striking and august 
emblem of the great Creator. In its lustre, in its 
raagmtude, in its enei^y, in its boundless influ- 
ence, and in it,>*'h^.i^(‘ial effects on tins earth and 
on surrounding worlds, there is a more bright 
display of Divine poiieetiun than in any oilier 
material being with which are acquainted. 
Could ^^uch a magnificent orb have been pro- 
duced by a fortuitous concourse <lf atoms, and 
placed m its proper position to distribute light 
and attractive influence to the worlds which roll 
around it ? Could chance have directed the dis- 
tance at which it should be placed from the 
respective planets, or the size to which it should 
be expanded, in order to diffuse its energies to 
the remotest part of the system ? Could chance 
have impressed upon it the laws requisite for 
sustaining in their courses all the bodifis depend- 
ent upon it, or have endowed it with a source of 
illumination which has been preserved in action 
from age to age 'f To affirm* such positions 
would be to undermine and ^inihilate the prin- 
^ les of ^11 our reasoiAngs. The existence of 
the sun proves the Existence of an eternal and • 
supreme Divinity, and, at the same t^me, demon- 
strates his omnipotent power, his uncuntroflable 
agency, the depths of his i^’isdom, and the riches 
of his heneficenefr. If such a idmipaly be so 
glorious and inoomprehensibfe, whaf^ must its 
Creator be ? If its splendour he so dazzling to 
our eyes, and its magnitude so overpowering to 
our imaginiNon, what must He be who ligtited 
up that magVflcent orb, and bade a retinuJ^f 
worlds revolve around it, who dwells in light 
inaccessible, to which no nwrtal eye ciyfi ap- 
proach ? If the sun is only one out of many 
milliouB of similar globes dispersed throughout 
the inimitable tracts of creation, how great, how 
giotiou's, how far surpassing human coraprehen- . 
sion must be the plans and the attributes of the 
infinite and eternal Creator ! ** His greatness is 

unsearchable, a«d,lus ways past finding out.” 
Could we thoroughly comprehend the depth of 
2z2 
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his perfections, or the grandeur of his empire, he 
would cease to be God, or we dhould cease to 
be limited and dependant beings. * But in pre- 
senting to our view such magnificent objects, it 
is evidently his intei^ion tliat we should rise in 
our contemplations from the effect to the Cause^ 


from the creature to the Creator, from the visible 
splendours and ma^ifloences of creation to the 
invisible glories of Him who sits on the throne 
of the universe, ** whose iiingdom ruleth over all, 
and bg^re wgom all nations are counted as le^s 
than nothing and vatlity-’* ' 


RlSEcOF MUSEUMS. 


The term ** museum** is derived fronr the 
Greek name of the muses, one of whose attri- 
butes was to preside over the polite and useful 
arts ; it signifies, in the present da/; a building 
in which.are deposited specimens of every object, 
natural and artificial, that is in any degree curi- 
ous, or which can tend to illustrate physical 
sclence«and to improve art. A complete museumt^ 
should be an epitome of nature j, it should con- 
tain collections of preserved beasts, birds, fishes, 
reptiles, and, in fact, a spedimen of every creature 
that moves on our globe ; WCarlhms containing 
dried spegimens of the vegetable kingdoni, as 
also specimens of minerals ; it should be *‘a repre- 
sentative assembly^f all th^ classes and families 
of the world ; it should also contain collections 
of ancient records, medals, and coins, which at- 
test and explain laws and customs ; also psdntr 
ings and statues, that, by imitating nature, seem 
to extend the limits of creation;** as also every 
thing that can exhibit the manners and customs 
of men in distant ages and nations. In ancient 
times the word museum had no such extended 
signification, it simply implied a building in which 
scientific men assembled to discuss matters of 
science, ihd literature. Such appears to have 
been the museum of Alexandria — a splendid 
building, ornamented with porticoes, galleries, and 
large and spacious apartments : buj it does not 
appear to have ci^tained any thing like the col- 
lections of our museurhs. It is ratPer to the 
• temples of the anoients tliOT we must look as the 
fir^ reposjjtoncs of rare and curious things, as 
anyVare production, or natural object extraordi- 
(airy for size or beauty, was consecrated to the 
gods. 'Wheh Hanno returned from his distant 
voyages, she brought with him to Carthage two 
skins of the hairy women whom he found on 
the ^prgad^ Islands, and deposited them, as a 
memorial, in the temple of Junc^ where they 
fiifiitinued till the destruction of tfie city. The 
monstrous honis of the wild bulls which had 
occarioned so much devastation in Macedonia, 
were, by order of king Philip, hung up in the 
temple of Hercules. The crocodile found iix 
attempting to discover the source of the Nile; 
was preserved *in the temple uf Isis, at Cesarea. 
A large piece of the root of the cinnamon-tree 
was kept in a golden vessel in one of the tem- 
ples of Rome, where it was .examined by Pliny. 
The skin of that monster which the Roman army 


ayacked and destroyed, and which probably was 
a crocodile, wjis, by Regulus, sent to Rome, and 
hung up in one of the temples, where it remained 
till th% time of the Numantine war. In the 
temple of Juno, in the ^sland of Melita, there 
were a pair of elephant*s teetl%of extftkQrdinary 
size. Tlic head of the basilisk was exhibited in 
one of the temples of Diana. And the bones of 
that sea monster— probably a whale — to which 
Andromeda was exposed, were preserved at 
Joppa, and afterwards brought to Rome. Many 
other instances of this custom are given by Beck- 
mann, from whom we have gathered the fore- 
going, and many of the following particulars. 
In the course of time, these natural curiosities 
became so numerous os to form large collections ; 
and though it is certain that all these articles 
were not properly kept there for the purpose to 
which our eollections of natural history were 
applied, >ct, at the same time, it must be allowed 
that they might be of important use to natur- 
alists. 

Tlie ancients appear to have had no private 
collections, though, perhaps, we must except 
that fonned by Aristotle, at the coipmand of 
Alexander ; as also a collection of natural curi- 
osities formed by the emperor Augustus. The 
principal cause of ib^eir being uuubU* to form 
collections must havV a.isen partly from their 
ignorance of the proper means of preserving such 
bodies as soon spoil or corrupt. They em- 
ployed for that purpose either salt, wax, or honey. 

There is no account of any collections during 
the middle ages, except in the treasuries of 
princes, where, besides articles of great value, 
curiosities of art, antiquities, and relics, there 
were occasionally found scarce and singular fo- 
reign animals, which were dried and preserved. 
Such objects were to lie seen in the old treasury 
at Vienna; and in that of St. Denis were exhi- 
bited the claw of a griffin, sent by the king of 
Persia to Charlemagne, the teeth of the hippo- 
potamus, and other things of the like kind. In 
later times, we fin# that menageries were estab- 
lished to add to the magnificence of ccftirts, afld 
stuffed skins of rare animals were hung up as 

3 memorials of their having existed. Public libra- 
^s, also, were made receptacles for such natural 
curiosities as were fitom time to time presented 
to them. At a later period, collections of this 
kind began to be formed by private persons. The 
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object of them was rather to 'gratify the sighi 
than to improve the understanding ; and they 
contained more rarities ’of art, valuable pieces of 
workmanship, and antiquities, th^^prodvctions 
of n*ature. Private collections, however, appear 
for the firit time in the ^sixteenth century ; and 
there is no doubt that they were formed by every 
learned man who, at that period, ap))lied to thcf 
study of natural history. About the same period, 
collections began to be. formed in England ; but 
not till y^ie seventeenth century did the public 
derive any benefit from them, when Elias Ash- 
inolc left his valuable collection of rarities^ which 
he had in part inherited from the Tradescants, 
to the Uiiiversity of Oaford, upon condition that 
they ef^ted a l^ilding to receive it, which they 
consented to, and commenced* it in the year 
J679, and it was completed inf 1(>83. It is 
known as the Ashmolean Museum. From that 
time to the present it has been continually re- 
ceiving additions. The collection of Martin Lis- 
ter was added to it, as also the manuscripts of 
Aubrey. Dugdale, artd Wood, the collections of 
natural history of Dr. Plott, Edward Lloyd, and 
Borlafe, the historian of Cromwell. Prom a list 
of the curiosities contained in this museum we 
select the following : — 

Tlic skull of Oliver Cromwell, or a fragment 
of mortality supposed to be such : a jewel of 
gold once belonging to king Alfred, found in 
163.9, in Newton Park, a short distance north- 
ward of the IsJo of Atheliicy, in Somersetshire, 
where king Altred found shelter when tlic Danes 
had overrun the country. Tlic jewel is enamelled 
like an amulet, and in Saxon characters is cir- 
cumscribed, “ Alfred ordered me to be made.” 
A figure .sitting, crowned, appears on one side, 
probably AlfrciL hyjp^lf^holding two lilies ; on 
the other is a rudt^-engraved flower. This 
relic was given to the university by *Thoinas 
Palmer, Esq., of Fairfield, Somersetshire, in 1 7 J 8. 
A bead of the bird called a ** dodo,” the species 
of which is extinct. Dr. Shaw, the celebrated 
naturalist, discovered it in the museum, before 
which he considered the accounts of this extra- 
ordinary bird to be fabulous. Besides a good 
collection of objects of natural history, there are 
also many Egyptian antiquities, and a few good 
pictures. 


This is, p^rl&ps, the earliest museum formed 
in Englifnd, aim probably coeval with most of 
those on the continent ; tut they have left us 
behind in the establishment of institutions for 
|he advancement and fostering of the arts and 
sciences. Privatey individuals have generally 
undertaken what could, perhaps, be only fully 
accomplished by tlie state. Our principal col- 
lections of natural history have been chiefly 
formed by’ the exertkms, and at the expense, of 
private individuals ; and, unt\l withiif a very short 
period, our national collection was little better 
than a na^onaf disgrace. NT) country in the 
world has such opportunities of rendering her 
collections in natural history the most perfect of 
any. The power of England extends to the two 
hemispheres ; her colonies are to bif found in 
every part of theihabitable ^be; yet, with the 
greatest means, her museums are found to be 
the most defeotive, to such a degree, that our 
writers on nature^ history are necessitated to go 
to Paris for that information which they ought 
Jio be enabled to find at home. 

A taste for natural history has become more 
prevalent among all classes of society, as may 
be collected from the support given to the Zoolo- 
gical Society and other institutions of a similar 
nature. Oar national museum has already felt 
the impulse given by the advancing knowledge 
of the people. Let us hope that, in a few years, 
it may rival those of the continent, and then we 
shall doubtless adorn our scientific annals with 
names as great as Buffon, Daubenton, Cuvier, 
nd Lamarck. 

The British Museum, which will soon be one 
of the most splendid institutions of*our metro- 
polis, contains under its roof our national library, 
which is peculiarly rich in mss. ; a collec- 

1 of Grepk and Roman sculptures ; Egyptian 
antiquities and sculptures ; /Terra Cottas and 
Roman \iitiquitie8^ a splendid collection of 
coins and medals; a very fine collection of* 
irints and drawings; as also the (^llectioys of 
latural history, which are at present very incom- 
plete. This museum has now for a long riSie 
been accessible to the public on thre'e d&ys of 
every week ; and we are muAi gratified to learn 
that great numbers have of late availed them- 
tolves of this nrivilege. 


CHANGE. 

The trees with lithe brandhee that tend to the groand. 


It ie pleasant in spring-tide to look from the door 
Upon fields that are barren and dreary no more ; 
On the opening leaves, and the myri^ of flowers, 
That start Ihto fife beneath sunbeams and ehowers. 

It is plesaut of sammer to note the rich glow. 

The bine sky that tinges the mater below, 

The breeze that springs up a^he close of the dd 
And wafts to the sense the |sreet odonr of hay.. 

It is pleasant in autumn to mark, o’er the plain. 
Asleep ’mid the poppies, the heavy brown grain ; 


Weigh’d down by the bursting fruit tmted and round. 

IIP is pleasant in winter to witness on high 
The sun beaming bright in a clear frosty sky ; 

White smoke staining ether, else stainless and free ; 
And hoary frost spread over meadow and lea. 

There is beauty in qpange. Indestmctible change 1 
Thou alone art eternal in m^^ter’s wide range I 
Thou art part of all things, present, .jMt, and to be-« 
Worlds and atoms alike are made snlject to thee. 

N. 
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nap6leon and an old soldier. 


If he is anxious for popuiirity ” said the 
Duke de Frioul, he.has reason to be satisfied^ 
Our stroll this morning was through the Faubourg^ 
Saint Antoine. I did not myself think that he 
was so much in favour as he is. You cannot 
form an idea, Junot, of the Enthusiasm the 
people. He stopped beihre some houses that 
ore being built in thp Rue Charonne.* His hat 
was slouched* over his forehead, as usual, bdt in 
spite of that, it is so easy tu recognise him, that 
I am always apprehensive of someth^g unplea- 
sant occurring in these expeditions, in which I 
play the •Oiafar. This morning we were sur- 
rounded by two hundred workmen, who were all 
labouring ^th their pickaxes and shovels. The 
emperor was as cal^i as if he litid been surround- 
ed by his old guard. While he was observing 
the men at work, he fixed hi^ eyeeparlicularly on 
one, who moved his arm with #i6culty, and ap- 
peared to be le.ss active than^is comrades.” 

” It is singiilar,” said the emperor, but 1*| 
ihink I know that man’s face." 

The workman observing that the little man 
looked at hinyso stedfastly, looked very hard at 
him in his turn. Tlie scrutiny was not long, and 
the workman who was an old soldier, recognised 
his general. Uis pickaxe fell from his hand, and 
his limbs seemed to tremble under him. 

*' General ! ** exclaimed the man, in a voice 
faltering with emotion. 

“ Well, well, my brave fellow ! ” said the em- 
peror, ‘‘ so you know me, do you *«' Pardieu ! and 
1 recollect^you. 1 said to Otiroc, as soon as 1 
saw you, That is a face I know. Now 1 n*- 
collect you perfectly , you were a corporal in the 
thirty-second, and you were wounded at the 
bridge of Areola* pardieu / * r 

To every word! uttered by the emperor, the 
man replied by bowing head, ai^ saying, 
" Yea, general." 

”«Fut why have you betaken yourself to this 
wprk?” inquired the emperor, ** if you can lift a 
spade. yQU caq shoulder a musket." 

** No," rl'plied the man, with an oath expres- 
sive of Mb vexafion ; ** no, I cannot carry a 
musket.” And he showed us the difiiculty he 
had imtraisin^his arm. ^ 

^ But you were in the guards a^ Austerlits," 
continued the emperor. ** Your ifkme is Ber- 
nard, if I mistake not.” 

** It is, general." 

** And why are you not in the Invalids ? ” 

** I am entitled to be there, general, but — ” 

** Oh, yes ; I remember now what you allude 
to ; ” and a cloud gathered on his brow. ** Mar- 
shal Semirier did not give me a good report of 
you. How happens this? If you entertain opinions 
unfavourable to the government, you may leave 
France, and go and miild bouses iu America." 

** But, general, in that case, 1 most not only 


leave my country, but you, whom I love even 
more l#itn my/country.V 

‘ ** Me ?" said the empeVor, laughing. "Parii&t, 
this is strange enough.. How do you, reconcile 
^our atfischment to me with your hatred of the 
empire?”^ 

** Because, general, it is to you personally, — to 
you alone," • 

** 1 am certain,” ^lursned the Duke ^ Frioul, 
** that the mam had no idea of the force of mean- 
ing coyveyed iq these simple words, *to you 
alone,* though they evidently came sincerely from 
hLs heart. Tiie emperor Afelt them, and under- 
stood at once the noble mind bf the iSim who 
uttered them. ISven the title of ‘ general,* with 
which Ite consfkntly addressed the emperor, had 
its bright side in this little story : for it was 
not dictated by any feeling of insolence, but was 
merely the effect of ha^it in the old soldier. The 
emperor looked at him with some little expression 
of dissatisfaction ; but more of kindness. The 
old soldier stood there before him, hat in hand, 
and with as respectful an air as if he had been 
under anns on a parade day at the Tuileries.” 

“ Ah, fo ! ” exclaimed the emperor j ” have 
you not the cross ?” 

Bcniard half opened his jacket, and showed 
the cross on his bosom. ” You see, general, it 
is in ite right place. You gave it me at the 
battle of Wagram, for a ball which the Austrians 
fired at me. You w'ere passing at the ir.ompnt 
when they were raising me up, and peeing me 
wounded, like a brave man, you gave me the 
cross i it has been a healing plaister to my 
wound. 1 never take it from my breast ; 1 sleep 
with it, and when 1 cofie wo-l^l put it within 
my jacket.” 

“ Wfiy so?” said the emperor. “ Do you 
think that your work would disgrace the cross ? 
Your labour is honourable, and you should not 
blush to perform it. What would your comrades 
think of you ? Those comrades to whom you 
preach republicanism. They must laugh at you, 
my poor Bernard ; for surely this is nothing but 
pride." 

Bernard knew not what reply to make. He 
recollected that some of his comrades had laughed 
at him, and others had been offended with him. 
He cast down his eyes. 

** Have you not the pension attached to your 
cross?” resumed the emperor after a short 
pause. “1 am sorry that the marshal, did not 
ask ms what was to be done before be turned you 
out of the old soldier’s retreat. ' Was there not 
scnie other reason besides that which I have just 
alliijded to ? Gome, Jell the truth." 

"'To be candid, general, there was another 
reason. The truth »,■! was a little unsteady on 
the deeadis : that is to say, 1 mean, the Sun- 
days. 1 was punished severel times, and then 
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came that affair.”* You know what I allude to, 
general. Well, thou^t I, since ifhey have 
tunied me out, 1 must try and get my bread 
elsewhere, and so 1 tri^ my haril at the spade 
aiK^ pickaxe. But stilly 1 am son\\it bsilig out 
of the Invalids; and if* you can, general, 1 wbh 
you would get me sent hack again.*’ 

. lie raised hfe head to look at the Emperor, 
and his expressive countenance was a^ that m(> 
iiient irresistibly persuasive ; for the big tears 
whicii overflowed his eyes ran down a furrow, 
formed hy a deep scar in his left cheek. ?he 
emperor made ilo reply, but stood looking a^him 
for some moments ; then, turniiig to me, ^e asked 
me for my purse, and taking out three napoleons, 
he pi^Mited th^m to%ernard. 

" There is something for you and your com- 
rades to drink my licalth. Now go to breakfast , . 
but do not get tipsy, for then 1 kliall be obliged*! 


to pay your master for the loss of your day's 
work. Adiful” 

The workmmi all threw down their spades, 
shouted “ Vwe > Empereur /” and thronged round 
/Napoleon to kiss his hauds^ Bernard alone was 
'^ilent, and he kept back from the rest; but there 
was more real #iifestion expressed in his silence 
than in the shouts of his companions, which were 
raisej^ for a gift of money. The emperor, stepping 
up \o him, said : — 

” Bernard^ you must call bn General Sougis, 
or Marshal Bessieres ; or, 1^ you prefer it, come to 
the castle and ask for this young man ; ” (striking 
me on th(;^shoulder, said Durhc ;) *' he will have 
a message for you from me.” 

So saying, he took off his bat, and hade adieu 
to the w'orkmen, wlio continued crying ** Vtve F 
Enipereur” long after he was out *01 sight.— 
Memoirs of the Duchess d' Mranies. 


PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF A CONDEl^NED MAN. 

FASI* if. 


Before me was a window widely opened 1 
heard on the quay the laugh of the flower.womeu 
and on the edge of the casement a little yellow 
flower, interptMiotrated by a ray of the sun, played 
with the wind in a clift of the stone. How 
could any sinister idea have its birth among so 
many kind sensations? Overflowing with the air 
and the sun, it was impossible to think of aught 
else but liberty, hope shone within me as the 
day around me; and in confidence 1 av\aited my 
sentence, as one awaits deliverance and life. 
However iny advocate arrived. He had been 
wailed for. He had just made a hearty breakfast, 
and with a Having reached his 

place he leant once towards ine with a smile — 
” I hope,” said he. 

** Is it not so?” I answered, light and smiling, 
also. 

“ Yes,” returned he, “ I know nothing of their 
declaration, but they have doubtless discarded all 
premeditation, and then it will be but hard labour 
for life.” 

“What say you, sir?” I replied indignantly. 
“Rather death a hundred times! yes, death!” 

“ And besides,” responded within me an un- 
known internal voice, “ what risk I by saying it?” 

“ Never has sentence of death been pronounced 
otherwise than at midnight, in a dark and gloomy 
ball, and in a cold night of wintry rain. But in 
the month of August, at eight o’clock in the 
mortfingj and these good jurymen ; it is impo»^ 
sible!” And my eyes again returned to fix 
themselves on the pretty yellow flower io the 
sunshine. Suddenly thp» president, who yaited 
but for the attorney, imited me to rise.' The 

* The sflur, m lie tomef it, wm, that he got tipsy one 
day, and odled out “ Ftoe n^gtubUque ! 


troops carried arms, and as by an electric move- 
ment, the whole assmnbly stood up at the same 
instant. A dull and insigniflcaift figure, seated 
at a table beneath the tribunal, it was 1 believe 
the recorder, now spoke, and read the verdict, 
which the jurors bad pronounced in my absence. 
A cold sweat started over all my limbs— 1 leant 
against a wall to prevent myself from fulling. 

“Advocate, have you aught to say on the 
application of the punishment?” demanded tjie’ 
president. 

1 myself should have had all to say, but no- 
thing came to me. My tongue clave to the roof 
of my mouth. 

“ Condiynned to death!” efihoed the crowd; 
and whilst I was led ^way, /ley rushed upon my 
f()otstcp\ with the^avoc of a destroying edifice. 

I myself walked intoxicated and stupified. A 
revolution had occurred within mg. Uii^l the 
sentence of death, I had felt myself respire, pal- 
pitate, live in the same •medium as cither nScii ; ' 
now 1 distinguished clearly a separeaion Ubtweeii 
the world and myself. Nolliing appeared to me 
under the same aspect ns before. The large 
luminoua^w'indows, the bcautifuk sun, pure 
sky, the jA'etty flower, they were all pale and 
white us a sheet. Those men, womcn)*and 
children who thronged upon qpy path, I found 
them but as phantom shapes. • . 

At the base of the staircase a black, dirty, 
grated vehicle was in waiting for me. At the 
moment of my enterfhg it, 1 hastily -looked into 
the square. “ A man condehmed to death!” 
exclaimed the passers by, as they ran toward-; 
the vehicle. Through the cloud which seemed 
interposed between all things and myself, I dis- 
tinguished two young ^rls, who followed me 
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with anxious eyes, Good,” said the youngest, 
as she clapped her hands, “ it wilj t§ke place in 
six weeks!” 

Condemned to deathI--AYell, find why not? I 
remember having onpe read in a book that cont 
tained nothing else of good, Men are all coiit 
demned to death with indeterminable reprieves.” 
What is there then so changed in my situation? 

Since the hour when my Shntence was, pro- 
nounced to me, how many are dead who*set 
themselves in order fpr a long life] How many 
have gone before me, who, young, free, *and 
healtliy, counted the chances of seeing my head 
some day fall in the Place de Grew / ^ow many 
perhaps between here and there who walk and 
respire the wide air, and enter and go out at 
their will, who will go before me still ! 

And be^des, what then has life to be regretted 
for by me? In trufii the gloolny day, and the j 
black bread of the dungeon, the pertion of thin 
boillon drawn from the troughs of the galley- 
slaves, form a rpugh and h^rsh Jife to me, who 
am refined by education, to roughly used by 
jailers and the guards of galley crews ; to see ho 
human being who considers m^ worthy of a word, 
or to whom I can render one ; to be constantly 
thrilling with fear at what 1 have done, and what 
may be done tb me, these are very nearly the 
nly benefits which the executioner may remove 
from me. 

Well, 

“ 1 care not— tliougli horrible enough it be !** 

The black vehicle has transported me here, in 
this hideous bicctre. 

'Seen from a distance this edifice has some- 
thing mt^eslic about 'it. It spreads itself out on 
the horizon in front of a hill, and, at a distance, 
bears somewhat of its ancient splendour, the air 
of a royal castle. « But in proportion as you ap- 
proach, the palace ^ecomes a ruin. The unre- 
paired gables shocK the e^e. I know n|ot what 
qf ignominy and impoverislfr.ient defiles these 
royal facades ; it seems as though the walls were 
smitteV with feprosy. No panes, no glass to the 
windows, but massive l^ars of iron inter-crossed, 
to which elipg here and there the ghastly figure 
of some maipac or gglley-slave. 

• ‘*11 is life seen with a closer eye' ” 

Scanty had 1 arrived when irgn bands 


secured me. The precautions were multiplied ; 
neither knife nor fork for my repast ; the camtsole 
de forcct a species of sqck or sail cloth, impri- 
soned my arnyf; they were answerable for my 
life. I ^hftis t{{^n care<of for death. This onei^us 
office might be fequ^ed of them for six or seven 
weeks, and it was important to guard me safe 
and sound to the PlMe de Griv%. 

During, the first days I was treated with a 
mildness that was horrible to me. The looks of 
a turnkey smell of the scaffold. Happily in a*few 
dafs custom assumed the superiority, they con- 
founded me witfi other prisoners, in one common 
brutality, and bore towards me none of those 
unaccustomed distinctions of politeness which 
placed the executioner (fonsta^tly befSs^je my 
eyes. Nor was this the only amelioration. My 
youth, my docility, the cares of the chaplain of 
*the prison, and*more than all, some Latin words 
which I addressed to the keeper, who did not 
understand them, opened for me, once every 
week, the usual walking place with the other 
prisoners, and loosened the paralysis of my sail- 
cloth dress. After many hesitations 1 have also 
had the usq of pens, ink, and paper, and a night 
lamp granted to me. 

Every Sunday, after church, at the hour of 
recreation, 1 am allowed to walk loose upon the 
green. Thcrq 1 talk with the prisoners. I’hcy 
arc good fellows — these miserable men. Tliey tell 
me of their tricks, which are horrible ; but I know 
that they boast. Tliey teach me to talk slang ; 
it is a language engrafted on common, every-day 
language, like a species of hideous excrescence or 
wart. It will sometimes betray a singular energy 
or a frightful picturesque of expression. Some- 
times a light and joyous spirit animates their 
language, in the midst of which, every now and 
then, words odd, myst^'i'x^v and filthy, 
creep out no one knows whence. The execu- 
tioner and the place of execution have each their 
separate signification in this toad and spider 
language. Wlien you hear it spoken it has the 
effect of something dirty and dusty Licked up 
from a bundle of rags before you. 

These men, however, pity me, and are the 
only ones who do. The jailers, the turnkeys, 
the Ley-bearers, (1 do not want them,) laugh 
and .talk of me, and before me, as of "a 
thing.” Ephon. 


TO TEA-DRINKERS. 


VassBLB intended to contain a liquid at a 
higher temperature than the surrounding me- 
dium. afid to keep that liqufd as long as possible 
at the hi^er temperature, should be constructed 
of materials which are the worst radiators of 
heal. Thus, tea-urns and tjeappots are best 
adapted for their purpose wheif constructed of 
polished metal, and wofst when constructed of 


black porcelain. A black porcelain teappot is 
^e worst conceivable material for, thaj .vessel, 
for both its material and colour are good radiators 
of hqat, and the liquid contained in it cools with 
the ^eates^ possible qppidity. On the other 
handTii bright metal tea-pot is best adapted for 
the purpose, because it ts the worst radiator of 
heat, and theroforp cools as slowly as possible. 
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A polished silver or brass tea-um is better pdapted polished, than if ii be allowed to collect the smoke 
to retain the heat of the water than one of a dull and soot to whicll it is exposed from the action 
brown colour, such as is uiost commonly used. of the fire. Wheivcoated with this, its surface he. 

A tin kettle retains the heat ofVater boiled comes rough and olackrand is a powerful radiator 
in it apiore effectually if 4)e ke^ cleah* and oMieat.— D/*. Lardner'a Treatise on Heat. 


NATURAL. AND R*E VENDED TRUTH. 


[We oxtrnot the following rctnu-lcB from nn able iscnnon, 
preached at the Triennial Visitatiou of the Lord Hishonlt 
Lincoln in July last, hy the Rev. W. Ci. Mooie, MrA., 
Rector of West Bark with, and Vicar of Stixwold, and nnco 
piibhdhed by Meaen. Smith and Elder. ‘Wo phouhPgreatly 
rejoice to see Visitation Sermons displaying tlio talent and 
breatliiu^J^ spirit o^ the onb belurc us.] 

. The word Truth is not inefoly expressive 
of a bare notion, an abstract idea, Jiut of a com- 
preliensive system, eiUbraciiig doctrnicK peculiar 
to it, and these again based upon pnncijiles of 
universal and eternal obligation. It is the deve- 
lopment of a scheme, which, by its influence njion 
the mind and will of man, his though ts,'9lkrord.s, 
and actions, proves the purity of its honreo, and 
which by its adaptation to iiis especial w'anls, 
situation, and circumstances, must conduce to his 
temporal and eternal welfare. The necessity for 
some such scheme is apparent from tlie restless 
though futile endeavours -of every ag« and people, 
to mark out some unerring rides of right, to de- 
fine the duties of mankind to God, and their 
lellow-creatures , so that by repressing the way. 
wardness and the folly of individual passions, and 
bringing the conduct of all to one common 
standard, the comlort and wedl-being of society 
nnglilr be most effectually promoted. 

•Now, those rules thus elicited from the experi- 
ence of the wi.se and good, and consented to by 
the reason aniP^lDKCit, jHfes of men, have been 
termed collectively, moral philosophy, or^natural 
religion. And undoubtedly society could never 
be upheld under any form of government, unless 
some such rules were allowed to operate with 
their fullest effect, and met with universal ac- 
ceptance. The natural reason of man is suffi- 
cient to prove to him that, if there be a God, 
some worship must be paid, some tokens of obe- 
dience and subordination rendered to Him : that 
if the necessities or the inclinations of mankind 
lead them to congregate into societies, some 
control must be exercised over individual freedom 
of action, that the restlessness aqd ifliscries of on 
irresponsible state of being may be avoided. The 
object, therefore, which, viewed as a corrective 
of selfibh feelings and interests, the truths of 
natural religion seek to further, is by no means a < 
contracted, or unimportant one, for it is this, — 
from a view of die order, the harmony, the be^ty 
of the operations of natyre, to lift the ej^ of 
adoration and love to Him who spreads oiu be- 
fore us the every-day prdbfs of His all-wise care, 
and providential goodness, and infinite wisdom ; 


and 4 is likewise to bind man to man, by the 
union of common interest, and in every sphere 
of life in which .he may be called to move, to 
instil those tiaxims of practical wisdom and vir- 
tue, which, in their exercise, have necessarily a 
vast and grateful influence upon society! 

But a moment's consideration will^tiow the 
juttcr inadequacy of such a sygtein to all the de- 
mands of the Deity, or all the wants of mankind. 
Wliat is defective in principle, must prove ineffi- 
cient in practice. P||nciples are the germs or 
seeds of action ; if the former be tliereforc false, 
biiilj upon mistaken notions, or erroneous views, 
die latter can never he in accordance with Him, 
one of whose glorious attributes is truth ; never 
adequate to tlie wants of society, because they 
w'ill he subjected to momentary ciifirice, and the 
eddying winds of human passions. Now, that 
natural religion does not comprehend the truth, 
the inspired truth of the apostle, though granted 
to be in accordance with the duties of reason and 
conscience, and elicited from the necessities and 
experience of mankiiul, is evident from this fact, — 
that, under his present circumstances it is power- 
less to enable man to discharge his obligations 
to God and his fellow-creatures. 1 say, under 
his present circumstances, for m this lies the 
broad line of demarcation between natural and 
revealed truth. Man Is not tl\p being he was 
created, and consequently the religion of his 
nature, wdien holy, an(> inno(/cnt, and happy, is 
not the riffigion of hA nature, when unholy, and ^ 
guilty, and unhappy, with his faculties and in- 
clinations perverted by the ingres8*of siiv'^iito 
the heart, and with evil principles predomiuasit 
over good. I'^rom the very constitution qf olir 
•being, it is clear, that every ^stem w^ich is not 
based upon the present circumstances and con- 
dition of the human race, which does not rest its 
capabilities and derive its force f?om principles 
foreign to ti^ir natural tastes, and subversiiji^of 
their natural pride, immutable and eternal as the 
God of their adoration, and the*requirements of 
His law, (which are the same now as in Paradise 
as a rule of life,) must be denominated false, 
siverficial, and worthless. Unhappily, however, 
true to the bias which sin ha^ given, we still 
dream of ability to discern the path of duty, 
iind to perform our moral and religious obliga- 
tions, though destitute*of the first principles of 
right action, and averse to /leek them in that way 
by which alone they can be recovered. Heedless 
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of the change which has come /jver our destiny, 
and which renders imperative lene^al of the 
heart once more after the Uvine image; “a 
death unto sin, and a new birtn unto righteous- 
ness,” we laboriously strive to do in our oun 
strength what our estrangement from God ren- 
ders impossible. We seeft to^ guide our own 
path, and to direct that of others, by a light 
which has burned down to ttie socket; v'e are, 
in short, ambitious of effecting Ijty^the aid of 
morality, or natural religion, a ‘design, whose 
grandeur defies human urt. invention, or discovery. 
TheT iuefiicieiicjt of the mcanp to the end, of 
natural religion, that is, to bring abrut any deep 
or abiding change in the habits, the affections, 
and the' desires of a fallen creature, to remould 
him after his Divine original, to make him love 
what he naturally ^islikes, to hate what naturally 
wins his affections, is proof siSliHcient that it can- 
not be adapted to the wants of*human nature. 
Ho\iever sufficient, if carried info full operation, 
to fit a person for the discharge of some of his 
most prominent duties to G^d and his neighbour, 
it depends for its existence, and its sanction, 
upon human expedience ; it is superficial in its 
design, limited in its extent, and what is of the 
greatest impc>rtance, it lias not necessarily any 
influence upon the heart. It teaches the neces- 
sity, and implies the expectation, that man should 
cheerfully and unreservedly obey a God, whose 
commands are opposed to almost every desire of 
Ills heart, and while boasting of freedom in the 
utmost latitude of thought and action os Ins 
Imthright, should still bo passive under the 
4]and of a master, and surrender that liberty in 
some measure to the powers that be, — but it 
does not embrace, it cannot communicate any 
principle equal to this necessity or this expecta- 
tion. It is a plan of human device formed by 
the impulse of conscious duty, for tkre purpose of 
self-regulation, bftit destitute of anyi inherent 
power sufficient to the cnd^iropuscd, 4nd which, 

* therefore, however pertinaciously adhered to by 
the* pride bf man, will only issue, as age after 
age has testified that it has hitherto done, in the 
u\ter^ discomfiture of* his hopes. In well regu- 
lated minds, iiidcfpl, the demands of God upu^ 
Ills dependant creatures, and of man upon bis 
fellow, may be in some degree met and acted up 
to; rdhsoii ahd common sense will/comc in to 
aid, and supply them with tie assistance 
necessary to the performance of* their moral 
duties. But if is beyond their sphere, and be- 
yond* their ability, to render devotion to the 
Almighty thg homage of the heact; or the love^ 
of our neighbour equal to the love of self. 1||he^ 
great bulk of ipaiikind are, however, influenced 
by sudden impulse, or unhallo w,ed prejudice, not 
by cool, dispassionate reason, and even were 
iheiT principle of action*bver so rigidly worked 
out, >yet being in jts very* nature defective, 
because it originates in necessity, not in a true 


knowledge of God and human nature, its results 
must be defective likewise. Human passions 
will ever prove themselyes too strong for human 
motives I aiijp though society, from the progress 
of cMlisat!^, extemfqd education, and a .jiiorc 
general acquaintaqce with the common interests, 
may move so smouthlyiihat an unpractised eye may 
be abfe to discern no defects ih its moral organis- 
ation, there is a natural inherent discordancy of 
materials which must necessarily affect its^ dura- 
ble or equable motion, and which' no power, save 
ttipt which is Divhie, can counteract. Man is on 
immortal befhg; he is not, he never can be, 
directed wisely, constantly, by principles which 
are evanescent as his own earthly frames and 
wishes, which rest up6n thq mere«d^ness of 
thi.igs, upon qonvictions and resolutions which 
are the formation of the moment, which look to 
his temporal interests priMarilyt and secondartiy 
to the demands of God and the soul. 

A system, then, by whatever term dignified, 
visionary and aiitichristian as that which we have 
just qgnsidered, iii its nature and operation, must 
bear the mark of reprobation, which has attached 
itself to .every scheme of human device, ever 
since the fall, and can never certainly embrace 
that truth which it behoves us, my brethreu, to 
inculcate. It possesses a fair, a promising ex- 
terior, but iUis like the Jewish temple, when tlie 
symbol of the Divine piesencc had departed, 
the light it sheds is that of nature, not of revela- 
tion, and is consequently undeserving our notice 
or adoption. Its foundation is laid upon a false 
estimate of human powers, an erroneous view of 
human nature, and upon sentiments respecting 
the Deity inconsistent with his charact^ his 
attributes, and his glory. 

Let us now inquire into the design and opera- 
tion of revealed trutliY »*’V. -.'..“^i the abstract, 
is a vital .spark from God, and revealed truth is 
that cfear and undiverging light, which, falling 
upon tile darkened path of man, directs his' toil- 
some steps through the wilderness uf the world, 
to God, his sole happiness, and heaven, his proper 
home. The precepts of morality may be found 
every where, and in every age, more or less pure. 
Heathen philosophy, and the rules of savage life, 
supply us with instances of the truth of this obser- 
vation. Tile precepts of Christian morality are 
of a higher order; they are better adapted for 
the government mankind, for the regulation of 
their intercdurse with their Creator, and to restore 
those broken links of a once happy union, which 
made the requirement of the moral law an easy 
and natural deduction from the simple and com- 
prehensive law of love, the sole element of con- 
trol to men while innocent. Still, even these 
precepts, if maintained and ihculcated indc- 
ped(dently of the grai^ truths of revelatiifti, will 
but render the character beautiful as the statue 
111 all its proportions, bht wanting that inspiration 
which gives life to its form, and a motive for its 
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actions. Revealed truth discloses the tf al chv \ 
nicter of the Divine Being ; Hii^ great and benefi* 
cent object in the creation'of man ; the vastnes^ of 
His design in counteraiotillg the maa^ant efforts 
of Safan ; the immetisity ef Ais lovq^n finding a 
ransom for the apostate and theirebel ; the wonders 
of His grace and qpndesceiision in the gift pf that 
spiritual light, perception, and power, by which the , 
heir of wrath may be made an heir of glory. And it 
pointa out likewise, as consequent upon the re- 
velation of such godlike object, the proper being, 
end, and aim of man, the true nature of happi- 
ness, the just. extent of duty. *It shows the 
relation in which he stands to the AutiioiP of his 
existence, the source o^ every blessing, temporal 
and etcrHal ; how imperative is a consistent and 
diligent performance of the duties incident upon 
such a relationship, and how invarighly, uniformly, 
and of necessity, when engrafted upon the heart 
by the Spirit of God, it leads to rtpeniance and 
jailh^ to purity of motive and holiness of practice, 
to the life of God in the soul of man, to the 
exemplification of the Christian pattern as 
defined and exhibited by his divine Master. 

The expression, “ revealed truth,” sufficiently 
denotes the nature of the doctrines comprehended 
by It. They are, in fact, sueii as we never 
could have attained the knowledge of but by 
Divine teaching. Such as, unlCvSS they bore upon 
them the cuiistant impression of their unearthly 
origin, would long since have been obliterated 
from the tablet of human rcmembruiices, and 
have boon numbered among the doubts, the dif> 
Hculties, and the falsehoods of tradition. To the 
“la'w and to the testimony,” we have been most 
properly instructed to refer every principle and 
every doctrine, and assuredly, unless the Word 
of God, the hook of Revelation, be a sufficient 
guide for the from eartii to heaven, 

from the path of duty to that of lyippiness, 
eternal truth has been left a prey to mortal 
chances and human caprice. The lamp of re- 
vealed truth discovers man to himself ; it shows 
the deformity of sin, the beauty of holiness. It 
enables us to see every thing in its proper colours, 
to try every thing by an unerring standard, to 
form a just estimate of all sublunary good ; and it 
gives a substance and reality to pleasures, which. 


Rke the thin vaptUTB, see^ the higher regions of 
the atmosphere, |ind are only made sensible to 
the refined enjo|mel1ts of •the Christian, when 
they fall as dew'fronr heaven, and freshen the 
ptth of his pilgrimage. It* defines our course 
when we have entered the valley of the shadow 
of death, and ardlcffin the solitude of the tomb ; 
it shines beyond tljat world of spirits where the 
soul /itvaits her sentence ; it casts its mild rays 
4ipon the threshold of eternityf and, although it 
may yot enable us fully to conceive of the glories 
of heaveiL or the terrors of hell, it will direct 
every true member of Christ and child of* God 
to the sure# means of obtaining the one and 
avoiding the oilier. The mode in which re- 
vealed truth operates in producing such effects 
is, by displacing man from the lofi^ 'pedestal 
,upoii which his ^ride and gver-weening confi- 
dence have exalted him, and, by bringing him 
down to his proper level, enabling him to see 
himself in his jillst proportions. And when it bas 
really reached and lit up the deep recesses of 
tliq heart, when it has cherished there, as a 
‘kiuclcus of immortal light, the germ of a truly 
divine philosophy, it induces men to contemplate, 
with unaffected humility, tlie weakness of their 
constituent elements, their decayed powers, their 
lost energies, their benighted views, their mis- 
taken affections, tlicir feeble conceptions, their 
shorn glories,— and by force of the convictions of 
reason, the experience of the past, and the rest- 
less reproaches of conscience, it compels them to 
look for sumo deeper cause for their lapse from 
God, and their numberless deficiencies, than (as 
is the general supposition) that they are owing 
to want of instruction on the subject of moral 
duties and responsibilitic.s, or of any assistance 
which a felluw-siuncr has it in his power to dis- 
pense. The ability to think, well as to do, 
must comeYroni above ; and as a Paul may plant, 
or ail Apollos water in vain, unless the Divine 
blessing Attend tiiale operations, it is our duty^, 
with all fidelity and diligence, to use the means 
witli which we are so liiglily favoured for 4he dis- 
semination of the revealed Word of God, wailing 
and asking for that blessmg upon our*iabyur£i; by 
which He assuredly will honour lus o^ii word, and 
us the unworthy instruments of its coi^munication. 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE 'OF THE CLASSICS. 


[In an age in whidi the higher brnnehes nf bteraturo aro 
uiB^ the nibject of popular ntudy, and in which tb(*y bav^ 
eonoequently, much increased the sphere ot their iiifiueuci\ 
Vfc think ft lulvlaablo lo bring before geiiciol notice aonit 
aaggestlona aa to tlicir moral tendency fi’om the pen of John 
Poitcr, “ The Bwayiat.” They appoaied a few years oi" 
periodical publication of very^mited circulation, aid now | 
extinct.! ^ 

* MVTIJpLOCY 

I Max it is incontrovertible, that what is de- 
nominated polite literature, the grand school in 


which taste acquires its laws and refined* percep- 
tions, and in wliich are formed, much more than 
under any higher, austerer discipline, the moral 
sentiments, is, for the far grouper part, hostile to 
the religion of Christ ; partjy by introducing insen- 
sibly a certain order of opinions unconsonant, or 
at least not ideii^tical, witl> the principles of that 
religion ; and still more «by training the feelings 
to a habit alien from its spirit. And in this 
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assertion 1 do not refer to writers pidpablj irrei. part of thsA Uteratnre* has, in a great measure, 

ligiotjs, who have laboured futf intended ti ceased to interfere with the intellectual discipline 

seduee the passions*into ^ce,|or the judgmen of modem times. It obtains too little attention, 

into the rejection of Divine truth ; but to th< and ]itt)w<lefereim,ei ta contribute materially 

general community \>f those elegant and ingelH to the form^ion of^the mental habits whidi are 

ous authors who are read and admired by tR< adverse to the Obristiau doctrines and spirit. 


Christian world, held essential to a liberal educa^ 
tion, and to the progressive ^complishment oi 
the mind in subsequent life, and studied «oftei 
without an apprehension, ojr even o .thought, o 
their ii^uring the views and teifiper of (ipirits 
advancing, with the New Testament for their 
chief instructor and guide, into ^another world. 

It is tnodem literature that ^ haA more pa^ 
ticularly in view ; at the same time it is obviou: 
that the writings of heathen antiquity have con- 
tinued to operate till now, in the very presence 
and sight of Ghri&|ianity, witlj their own pVopei 
influence, a correctly heathenish influence, on the 
minds of many who have never thought of de- 
nying or doubting the tyuth ot that religion, 
This is just as if an eloquqpt pagan priest had 
been allowed constantly to accompany our Lord 
in his ministry, and had divided with him thd 
attention and interest of hi.< disciples, counter- 
acting, of course, as far as his efforts were success- 
ful, the doctrtne and spirit of the Teacher from 
heaven. 

It is, however, no part of my object to remark 
on the influence, in modern times, of the fabulous 
religion that infested the ancient works of genius. 
That influence is, at the present time, 1 should 
think, extremely small, from the fables being so 
stale ; all readers arc sufficiently tired of Jupiter, 
Apollo, Minerva, and the rest.- As long, however, 
as they cauld be of the smallest service, they 
wer ' piously retained by the Christian poets of 
this and other countries, who are now under the 
necessity of seeking out for some other mytho- 
logy, the northern pr the eastern, to^support the 
languishing spirit of pottry. Even the ugly 
;piecc8 of wood worshipped in the Sibuth Sea 
Islands, will probably at last receive names that 
may More cmninodiously hitch into verse, and be 
invoked to adorn and qanctify the belles lettres of 
the next *cent«ry. The Mexican abominations 
and inform^ities hfive already received from us 
their epic tribute. The poet has no reason to 
fear that the supply of gods may fail ; it is at the 
same tifhe a pily, one thinks, that a feature so 
imiwrnse should have been placed iiy a world so 
small as this, where all nature, all history, all 
morals,^ all true i%ligion, and the whole resources 
of innocent fiction, are too little to furnish ma- 
terials enough for the wants and labours of his 
genius. « 

The few observations which the subject may 
require to be made.oa ancient literature, will be 
directed to the part of it most immediately de- 
scriptive of what may be callqd human reality, 
representing character* sentiment, and action. 
For it will be allowed that the jpurely speculative 


Diversb learned and fahatical devotees to antiquity 
and paganism have, indeed, made some effort to 
recall the long depflirted veneration for the dream,” 
and subtilties of ancient philosophy. Buk theji 
flight, with as good a prospect of success, re- 
commend the.buil&ing of temples or a pantheon, 
and the revival of the institutictas of idolatrous 
worsht)). The ^eater number of ihtelligent, aud 
even learned men, wouli^feel but little regret in 
consigning the largest proportimi of thSt^iiloso- 
phy to oblivion*: unless they may be supposed 
to like it as herthenism more than they admire it 
as wisdom ; or unless their pride would wish to 
retain a reminiscence of it fur contrast to their 
own more rational pliilosophising. 

The ancient speculations of the religious order 
include, indeed, some splendid ideas relating to 
a Supreme Being ; but these ideas impart no 
attraction thatp immensity of inane and fantastic 
follies, from the chaos of which they stand out, 
as of nobler essence and origin. For the most 
part, they probably were traditionary remains of 
Divine comnlunications to man in the earliest 
ages. A few of them were, possibly, the utmost 
efforts of human intellect, at some happy mo- 
ments excelling itself. But, in whatever propor- 
tions they he referred to the one origin or the 
itlier, they stand so distinguished from the accu- 
.nulated, multifarious vanities of pagan speculation 
oil the subject of Deity, that they throw contempt 
an those speculations. Tliey throw coptempt 
)n the greatest part of tlj^.JllfiJogical dogmas 
rid fancies of even thl Vefy p^osophers who 
rould cite and applaud them. They rather 
j.irect our contemplation and affection toward a 
'eligion divinely revealed, than obtain any de- 
"nree of favour for those notions of the Divinity 
rliich sprung and indefinitely multiplied from a 
aelancholy combination of ignorance and de- 
iraved imagination. As to the apparent analogy 
letween certain particulars in the pagan religions, 
ind some of the most specific articles of Ghrir^ 
.ianity, those notions are presented in such fan- 
tastic, and varying, and often monstrous shapes, 
^hat they cai\ be of no prejudice to the Christian 
aith, either by pre-occupying in our minds the 
dace of the Christian doctrines, or by indisposing 
s to admit tliem, or by perverting our conception 
f them. • * 

As to the ancient metaphyaical speculation, 
/hatever may be the tendency of metaphysical 
itu^ in general, or of the particular systems of 
nodi^n philosophers, A affecting the cordial and 
implc admission of Christian doctrines* the 
neient metaphysics may* certainly be pronounced 
loperative and lianpless. 
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Tlie part of ancjent literature which has had 
incomparably the greatest, influence on (he cha^ 
r^ter of cultivated minds, is that which has 
turned, if I may so express it, moml sentiments 
into real beings as^ interesting c^j)anions, by 
displaying the life and aclidhs of minerft* indi- 
viduals. A few of the personages m Action are 
' also to be* included. Th*e captivating spirit of 
Greece and Rome dwells in the works of thej 
biographers ; in so much of the history «as might 
propqfly be calUTd biography, from its fixing the 
whole attention and interest on a few signal 
names ; and in the works of the principal poe(s. 

No one, I suppose, will deny *that both the 
characters and the sentiments, •which are tlie 
favourites of the poet ariA the historian, become 
the fayoiffites also of the admiring reader; for 
this would be a virtual denial o£ the excellence 
of the performance, in point oi^ cloquende or 
poetic spirit. It is the liigh test and proof of 
genius that a writer can render his subject in- 
teresting to his readers, not merely in a general 
way, but in the very same manner in which it 
interests himself. If the great works of antiquity 
had nut this power, they would long since have 
ceased to charm. We could not long tolerate 
what caused a revolting of our moral feelings, 
while it was designed to please tliein. But if 
their characters and sentiments really do tluis 
fascinate the heart, how far will tliis influence be 
coincident with tiic spirit, and with the design of 
Christianity ? 

Among the poets, 1 sliall notice only the two 
or three pre-eminent ones of tlic epic class. 
Homer, you know, is the favourite of the whole 
civilised world; and it is many centuries since 
there needed one additional word of homage to 
the prodigious genius displayed in the Iliad. 
The object of iiiciuirv is, what kind of predisposi- 
tion will be ^^ife<;'*ibward Christianity 
young and animated spirit, that learns, to glow 
with enthusiasm at the scenes created by the 
poet, and to indulge an ardent wish, which that 
enthusiasm will probably awaken, for the possi- 
bility of emulating some of the principal chap 
racters ? Let this susceptible youth, after having 
mingled and burned in imagination among heroes, 
whose valour and anger flame like Vesuvius, 
who wade in blood, trample on dying foes, and 
hurl defiance against earth and heaven ; let him 
be led into the company of Jesus Christ and his 
disciples, as displayed by the evangelists, with 
whose narrative 1 will suppose he is but slightly 
acquainted before. What must he, what can he, 
do with his feelings in this transition? He will 
* find Himself flung as far as “ from the centre t<> 
the utmost pole ; ” and one of these two opposit? 
exhlMIbns of character will inevitably excite his 
aversion. Which of them is that likely to,,*>e, if 
he is become thoroughly possessed the 
Homeric .passions? 

Or if, reversing the Irder, you will suppose a 


person to have first become profoundly interested 
by the New Testoent, and to have acquired the 
spirit of the SavAut of the world, while studying 
the evangelical ^tory ; with what sentiments 
will he come form from convetsiiig with heavenly ' 
ntfldness, weeping benevolence, sacred purity, 
and the eloquence of Divine wisdom, to enter 
into a scene of hucll actions and characters, and 
to hear such maxims of merit and glory, as those 
of Ilpmer ? He would be still more confounded 
.by the traosUion, had it been possible for him to 
have, entirely ‘escaped that tdeep' depravation aof 
feeling which can think of crimes and miseries 
with little emotion, and which we have all ac- 
quired froinwiewing the prominent portion of the 
world’s history as fibmposed of scarcely any thing 
else. He would find the mightiest *8train of 
poetry employed to represent ferociqjis courage 
as the greatest of virtues, ai^ those who do not 
possess it, as worthy of their fate, to be trodden 
in the dust. *Ile will be taught, at least it will 
not be the faulf of tl;|^e poet if he be not taught, 
to forgive a heroic spirit for finding the sweetest 
luxury in insulting uying pangs, and imagining 
the tears and despair of distant relations. He will 
be incessantly called upon .to worship revenge, 
the real divinity of the Iliad, in comparison of 
which the Thunderer of Olympiifi is but a sub- 
altern pretender to power. He will be taught 
that the most glorious and enviable life is that to 
which the greatest number of other lives arc 
made a sacrifice ; and that it is noble in a hero 
to prefer even a short life attended by this 
felicity, to a long one which should permit a 
longer life also to others. 

The terrible Achilles, a being whom, if he hod 
really existed, it had been worth ib temporary 
league of the tribes then called nations to reduce 
to the quietness of a dungeon or a tomb, is ren- 
dered interesting, even amid^ the horrors of 
revenge anfl destruction, by the intensity of his 
affection for his friend, by the nielanclioly with 
which h> appears 'hi tlie funeral scene of that 
friend, by one momentary instance of compas- 
sion, and by his solemn referencel to liis own 
impending and inevitable doom. A reader who 
has even passed beyond* the juvenile* ar^ouT of 
life, feels himself interested in a tnanner that 
excites at intervals his own surprise,* in tlie fate 
of this fell exterminator; and he wonders, and 
he wishes* to doubt, whether the* moral*that he 
is learning^ be, after all, exactly no othei;^han 
that the ^andest employment of a great spirit 
is the destruction of human cnfhtures, so long as 
revenge, ambition, or even caprice may choose 
to regard them under an artificial distinction, 
^nd call them enemies. But this is the real and 
effective moral of the Iliad, i^er all' that critics 
have so gravely written about lessons of union, 
or any other subordinate moral instructions which 
they discover or imagine in the work. Who but 
critics ever thought or^cared about any such 
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drowsy lessons? Whatever is the chief and 
grand impression made by th* whole work on 
the ardent minds which are m^t'suseeptible of 
the iuliuence of peetry, tha^ shows the real 
moral; and Alexander and Charles XI 1., through 
the medium of "Macedonia’s madman,” 
rectly received the genuine inspiration. « 

If it be said that such Worts stand on the 
same ground — except as to (he reality or accu* 
racy of the facts — with an eloquent histor]^iVhich 
simply exhibits «the actions and •characters, L 
deny the assertion. » Tlie ^tioiis and characters 
are presented in a manner which prevents their 
just Impression, and empowers ihem to make an 
opposite one. A transforming , miq$tc of genius 
displays a number of atrocrous savages, iit a 
hideous Slaughter-house of men, as demi-gods in 
a temple yf glory. No doubt an eloquent his- 
tory might be so«written.as to give the same, 
aspect to such men and such operations; but 
that history would deserve to be committed to 
the flames. A history tha^ishoutll gi\c a faithful 
representation of miseries and slaughter, would 
set no one who had not attained the last depra- 
vation on fire to imitate the principal actors. If 
would excite, in a degree, the same emotion as 
the sight of a field of dead and dying men after 
a battle is ov«r — a sight at which the soul would 
shudder and. revolt, and earnestly wish that this 
might be the last tune the sun should behold 
such a spectacle ; but the tendency of the Ho- 
meric poetry, and of a great part of epic poetry 
in general, is to insinuate the glory of repeating 
such a tragedy. 1 therefore ask again, how it 
would be possible for a man whose inuid was 
first completely assimilated to the spirit of Jesus 
Christ, to vead such a work without a most vivid 
antipathy to what he perceived to be the moral 
spirit of tiie poet ? And if it were not too strange 
a supposition, thi^t the most characteristic parts of 
the Iliad had been read in the pf^esence and 
hearing of our Lord, and by a person animated 
by a fervid sympathy with tlie work — dfi you not 
instantly imagine him expressing the most em- 
phatKs condemnation? Would not the reader 
halve been made to know, that in the spirit of 
tb&t bipok he could never become a disciple and 
a friend of t'^ie Mesyah ? But then, if he believed 
this declaration, and were serious enough to care 
about being the disciple and friend of the Mes- 
siah, i^uld he not have deemed Hiinself ex- 
treiK^ly unfortunate to have bee^ seduced, 
through the pleasures of taste and imagination, 
into habits of f£ehng which rendered it impos- 
nblc, till their predominance should be destroyed, 
for him to receive the only true religion, and 
the only Redeemer of the world? To show 
how impossible jt would be. 1 wish 1 may be 
pardoned for making another strange and, indeed, 
a most monstrous supposition, namely, that 
Achilles, Diomede, Ulysses, and hipi been 
teal persons, living in (he time'of our Lord, and 


had become his disciples,' and yet (excepting 
the merf exchange of jthe notions of mythology 
for Christian opinions) had retedned entire thp 
state of mindjpvith which their poet has exhibited 
them. It i^/nstautlyjplsroeived that Satan, Beel- 
xebuD,*andjMolocb* nught as consistentlydiave 
been retain^ in heaven. But here the question 
comes, to a point : if! these g^at examples of 
glorious character pretending to coalesce with 
the transcendent Sovereign of virtues would have 
been probably the most enornfous incongruity 
existing, or that ever had existed, in the crea- 
tion, what harmony can there be between a man 
who has acquired a considerable degree of con- 
geniality with the spirit of these iierocs, and that 
paramount Teacher and ^Pattern of excellence ? 
And who will assure me that the entRtislast for 
heroic poetry dees not acquire a degree of this 
conffeniality ? But unless 1 can be so assured, 
I necessarily persist in asserting the noxiousness 
of such poetry. 

Yet the work of Homer is, notwithstanding, 
tlie book which Christian poets have translated, 
which Christian divines have edited and cuin- 
mentod on with pride, at which Christian ladies 
have been* delighted to see their sons kindle into 
rapture, and wliicb forms an essential part of the 
course of a liberal education oi^r all those coun- 
tries on which the Gospel shines. And who cun 
tell how mudi that passion for war which, from 
the universality of its prevalence, might seem 
inseparable from the nature of imin, may have 
been, in the civilised world, reinforced by the 
enthusiastic admiration with which young men 
have read Homer and similar poets, whose genius 
transforms what is and ought always to appear 
purely horrid, to an aspect of grandeur? 

If, then, such works do really impart their 
ow'n spirit to the mind of an adjmring reader, and 
if this spirit be totally Vimrre" to that of Chris- 
tianity, ^iid if Christianity ought really and in good 
faith to be the supreme regent of all moral feel- 
ing, then it is evident tliat the Iliad, and all 
books which combine the same tendency witli 
great poetical excellence, are among the most 
mischievous things on earth. There is but little 
satisfaction, certainly, in illustrating the opera- 
tion of evils without proposing any adequate 
method of contending with them; but, in the 
present case, 1 really dp not see what a serious 
observer of the character of mankind can offer. 
To wish that the works of Homer and some 
other great authors of antiquity should cease 
to be read, is just as vain as to wish they had 
never been written. As to the far greater num- 
l^ber of readers, it were equally in vain t& wish* 
•that pure Christian sentiments might»be suffi- 
ciently recollected and loved, to accompany the 
stud^, and constantly prevent the injurious im- 
pres^on of the works V pagan genius. The few 
maxims of Christianity to which the student may 
liave assented without thought, and for which he 
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has but little veneration, will but feebly oppose concern is sure to meet with all possible indul- 
the influence ; the spirit «f Homer will vanquish geiice. 

as irresistibly as his Achilles vanquished. It is With vespectf to religious parents and pre- 
also ni6st perfectly true; that as |)ng as pride, ceptors, whose ciUdren andKpupils are to receive 
ambition, and vindiotivehpss holdt^ inji^ity a that liberal education *whioh must inevitably in- 
prevfllence in the character and in nature of cftide the study of these grdat works, it will be 
our specie!}^ they would still amply display them- fdr them to accompany the youthful readers 
selves, though thQ stimulus of heroic poetny were throughout, witlf an 'effort to show them, in the 
withdrawn, by the annihilation of all those works *1 most pointed manqer, the inconsistency of many 
wliich have invested the workt passion!^ and the of the* sentiments, both with moral rectitude in 


worsk actions with a glare of grandeur. With 
or without the infections of heroic poetry, mqn 
and nations will continue to cojpnnt offeiaces 
against one anbther, and to avenge them, to 
assume an arrogant precedence,* and acedunt it 
and laud it as noble ^spirit, to celebrate their 
decds«of^ destruction and call them glory, to 
idolise the men who possess and can infuse the 
greatest share of an infernal fire, te set at nought 
all principles of virtue and religion in favour of 
some thoughtless, vicious mortal who consigns 
himself, in tiie same aohie\ement, to fume and 
perdition; to vaunt — in triumphal entries, or | 
funeral pomps, or bombastic odes, or strings of ‘ 
scalps — ^how far human skill and valour can sur- 
pass the powers of famine and •pestilence . men 
and nations will continue thus to act, till a 
mightier intervention from heaven shall establish 
the dominion of Christianity. In that better 
season, perhaps, the great works of Ancient genius 
will be read in such a disposition of mind as can 
receive tlie intellectual improvement derivable 
from them, and, at the same time, as little coin- 
cide or bo infected with their moral spirit as, in 
the present age, we venerate their mythological 
vanities. 

In the meantime, one cannot believe that any 
man who seriously reflects how absolutely the 
religion of claims a conformity of his 

mIioIc nature, will, wiSifout regret, feel himself 
animated w'lth a class of sentiments, of w'hich 
tile habitual prevalence would be the tctal pre- 
clusion of Christianity. 

And it seems to show how little this religion 
is really understood, or evea considered, in any 
of the countries denominated Christian, that so 
many who profess to adopt it never once thought 
of guarding their own minds, and those of their 
children, against the eloquent seductions of so 
opposite a spirit. Probably they would be more 
bitelligent and vigilant if any other interest than 
that of their professed religion wer^ endangered. 
But a thing which injures them only in that 


•general, and ivith the special dictates of Chris- 
tianitgr. And ‘in order to give the requisite fonre 
to these dictates, it will be an important duty to 
illustrate to then the amiable tendency, afld to 
prove the aAful authority, of this dispensation of 
religion. This careful effort will often but par- 
tially prevent the mischief ; but it seehis to be 
all that can be done. , 

, Virgil’s work is^a kind lunar reflection of 
the ardent Tefulgetice of Homer, surrounded — if 
I may extend the figure — with a beautiful halo 
of elegance an(l tenderness. So much more re- 
fined an order of sentiments might have rendered 
thc^ heroic character far more attractive to a 
blind that can soften as well as glow, if there 
bad actually been 'a hero ‘in the poem. But 
none of the personages intended for heroes take 
bold enough of the reader’s feelings to assimilate 
them in moral temper. No fiction or history of 
human characters and actions will ever power- 
fully transfuse its spirit, without some one, or 
some very few individuals of signal peculiarity 
or greatness, to concentrate and embody the 
whole energy of the work. There would be no 
danger, tlierefore, of any one’s becoming an idol- 
ater of the god of war through the liispiratiai 
of the dSneid, even if a larger prop«)rtion of it 
had resounded with martial enterprise. Pcrliaps 
the chief counteraction to Christian sentiments 
which I should apprehend to an, opening, suscep- 
tible mind,Vould be a depravation of its ideas 
concerning the other n^rld, from the picturesque 
scenery n^liich Virgif has opened to his hero in 
the regions of the dead, and the imposing images 
with which he has shaded the averfue to*1hem. 
Perhaps, also, the affecting sentiments which 
precede the death of Dido mighk tend* to JesSen, 
especially in a pensive niintV the horror of that 
impiety which would throw back with violence 
the possession of life, as in reproach to its 
great Author, for having suffered tiiA: there 
should be i|nhappiness in a world where tlmre it> 


PRAYER FOR T^HE QUEEN. 


Thou by whose fiat. Lord of all I 
Empires and monarc^ rise or full, 
Our supplications nar 1 
To thee, O God I our prayer we raise, 
That ahe who EntsSh’s sceptre sways 
May govern in thy fear I 


Regard her sex — regard hef youth— 
Pour OD her mind the light of truth, 
fie that her guide alone 
From flattery’s wiles — from envy’s darts 
Shield her, %nd make a nation’s hearts 
The bulwark of hd throne I 
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Her path’way may the placid star 
Of peace illume; nor raginr war 
His blood-red standard if r ^ 

May Christian joy and lovene spredd 
Among us, and their influefe shed 
Wherever seas can bear 1 


And when, in plenitude of years, 

She, *mid a nation’s gloom and tears, 

• Shall to the touSb go down ; — 

When earth’s o6ld fleeting pageant’s fled, 
Then, laviour, on*her sainted head 
Plgn an iinmof Cal crown 


NOTES OP TRAVELLERS. 


Thb Gnawit or Wvomino. — M any years aince, 
the peaceful inhabitants of the sweet ralley of Wyo- 
n^ng, then a setUemeat of Pennsylvania, far removed 
iinm other settlements, were suddenly set upon by a 
num^ns body of French and Indians, and almost 
entirely exterminatid. The survivots fled and alarmed 
the country. An armed force sud4enly1&ollected and 
proceeded to the bloody field, where they performed 
the duty ^of interring ^e dead in one grave. The 
blood-drenched fields of this lovely valley were long 
deserted; the very spot where the grave was had 
become unknown, and could nod be found by some< 
of the descendants of those who fell on that destruc- 
tive day. The fate of the lovely vile of Wyoming 
and Its spicy groves, perishina undeft* the rude scathe 
of war, had been sung m tran^Atlantic poetry. Camp- 
bell’s ** Gertrude of Wyoming ’#ha8 conferred a poetic 
immortality upon the sufferings of that little band < * 
settlers. * 

Accident, however, has lately discovered the resting- 
place of those who have slept the sleep of death ior 
more than half a century. The grave has been found 
on the delightful plain on which the village of New Troy 
now stands, on the western bank of the Susquehanna, 
and but a short distance above Wilkesbarre. Eighty 
skulls have been uncovered ; on each one the marks 
of the Bcalpmg-knife ; in many are found the balls 
that caused death, while other skulls are cleft with 
the tomahawk, or broken by the war-club. 

This disinterment has brought all the scenes of that 
bloody day again into fresh remembrance. A iiionu- 

2 ent will be erected over the grave where the fore- 
thers of Wyoming sleep. 

Si’ATiHTiCu. — The proportion of the insane to the 
sane population throughout Europe is 1 to 1000 ; in 
Wales, 1 to 800 ; in Scotland, 1 to 574 ; in the 
United States, 1 to 262 ; which facts support the 
opinion that madness advances with thu cxcitcqicnts 
of civilisation — commercial speculation, che^ spirits, 
and other social circumstances being expressly as- 
signed by Brigham as the causePof Americdh madness. 
Study, by itself, does not seem to be so injhrious as is 
commonly si^iposed. Out of 472 cases, Esquirol 
refers only 13 to the excess of study, whilst 100 result 
fro^ ** excess of the propensities, and 90 from an un- 
educated dnd illbregalated state of the sentiments.” 
Georget's lists afford^imilor evidence : out of about 
1000 cases, tfe enumerates 25 victims of mental labour, 
20 of an ill-conducted education, 106 drunkards, and 
470 aflegted frov other moral causes. Oi^a wide ex- 
aminati^ of statistical tables of insanity, one half of 
the upses are resolvable into crimes, follien, and igno- 
rance. It may comfort the sentimentar to mention, 
that statistics do nut support Conolly’s assertion that 
geometricians, physicians, naturalists, and painters 
are rarely insane, whilst mad poets, painters, priests, 
and musicians are rife. There are not sufficient facts 
to decide whether rich madmen proportionately exceed 
poor ; nor, if more complete, would they be of much 
use, unless the resj^tive numbers of the sane in each 
class were also ascertained. States of high political 
excitement, such as revolutions, add greatly, it is wedl 
known, to the number of the bupe ; so do oommer- 


I cial ronifiilsiona. Nb age is secure from madness ; 
infants and octsgenarians become insane; hat the 
pnme of hfe — as might be supposed from its exertions 
and excitements — itf the period most liable to attack. 
Gift of tables whose aggregate givqs nearly 4500 pa- 
tients, more than one-fifth became deranged between 
I the agls of thirty and forty. As regards the sexes, 
mad women are, upon the yhole, more numerous than 
mad men ; though there is a national exedption in the 
case of Norway, and the proportions fluctuate in other 
countries. Let our bachelor readers note, that the 
I single ore morw obnoxious to madness than the mar- 
I ried. At Churenton, out of 1557 patients, only 695 
were yoked, whilst 859 were unmarried or widowed ; 

I and Dr. Duncan gives only 578 married out of 2357 ; 

{ the proportion of the whole bemg more than three to 
I one in favour of the conjugal state. — Spectator. 

Washing. — Farther on, where the brook fell into a ' 
deeper basin, we saw some women washing linen by 
stumping op it wi^h their feet, — the universal method 
of washing here, where nearly every thing is done m a 
, precisely the reverse of ours. For example, 
the Arabs mount their horses on the right side ; wnti 
from right to left ; wear the crooked subre with the 
concave side in front ; let the beard grow, and shave 
the head ; sit on their own legs instead of a chair ; eat * 
their bread hot, and their meat cold ; take their soup 
at the end of the meal, instead of the beginning ; bare 
their feet instead of their heads on entering a room ; 
and many other things in like manner. If our laun- 
dresses chose to adopt the Arabian fashion, they*would 
have a double advantage : they could wash and knit at 
the same time. You see 1 profit by my travels. We 
afterwards saw a man pass on horseback who had put 
meat under his saddle, in the manner of the Tartars, 
to make it tender ; by whieh mennq^ it really becomes 
more tender aiid bet> fl| AiAW'-mSh it docs by all 
the beating the cutlets get with us, to soften their 
dispositidns. — SetniloMO tn A/rtea. 

The French Reton of Terror. — The sun of 
liberty was in eclipse, while the crested hydra of the 
coahtion glared round the horizon ; the atmosphere 
was dark and sultry ; there was a dead pause, a still- 
ness in the air, excejtt as the silence was broken by 
a shout like distant thunder, or the wild chant of patri- 
otic songs ; there was a fear as in the time of a plague, 
a fierceness as before and after a deadl^tnfe. It was 
a civil war raging m the heart of a great city as in a 
field of battle, and taming it into a charnel house. 
The eye was sleepless ; the brain heated. Sights of 
horror grew familiar to the imnd, which had no other 
choice than tlipt of being either the victim or the exe- 
cutioner. What at first was stern necessity, or public 
duty, became a habit and a sport ; and the arm, inured 
to slaughter, struck at random, and spared neither 
fnend nor foe. The soul, harrowed up by tl|B roost 
jSppalling spectacles, could not do without them, and 
it* nursed the dreadful appetite of death.” * The habit 
of going to the place of execution resembled that of 
visiting the theatre. Legal murder was the order of 
the day, a holiday sight, ^11 France became one scene 
of vriflS, disorder, and the revolution a stage of blood. 
^Hazlitfs Ltfo 
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. A LETTER TO THE PUBLISHERS. 


A PfiOFOBAL to Publisli ttie Prose And Poetical 
Productions of Perdgrine Pro^ Ej^, in 
865 portable volumes, prettily «|orned with 
Pictorial Illustrations. To be produced on 
a plan* peculiarly calculated to be profit- 
able to the Proprietors, and particularly 
pleasing to Purchasers. * 


Twaddle-Hatl, 

Odt. l/tt, 1837. 

CENTLEHai^ • 

I SHALL not apologise for making this com- 
munication, believing, os I do, thut^it is a matter 
of national importance, and that to you, as pub- 
lishers, it will discover a flowery pathway to cer- 
tain and incalculable wealth. To have obtained 
an introduction to you, would have been to have 
availed myself of an expedient as common-place 

assuredly, in my case, it is unnecessary. Fame 
has, doubtless, long since made your oars fami- 
liar with my patronymic; and the character 
winch eotnmoii report assigns to you, both pro- 
fessionally and personally, renders me desirous 
that you should become partakers of* iiiy immor- 
tality. Yes, gentlemen, 1 am willing, nay, anxi- 
ous, that, as the names of Tonson, Lintot, Con- 
stable, Murray, and Longman, are associated 
with those of Dryden, Swift, Pope, Scott, Byron, 
and Moore, so the names of Ward and Co. shall 
bo syllabled by all literary posterity, in con- 
nexion with the productions of Peregrine 
Prosy. 

The fact is, I am less young than wiien I first 
devoted my povrels '' or^uind to the cause of 
human advancement, and tlie wasting toil, of the 
midnight study, aided, perchance, by the sixty- 
five winters which have shed their snovis upon 
my scanty locks, has rendered me less capable 
of severe and continuous exertion than formerly. 
1 therefore consider it my duty to collect my 
multifarious productions, and issue them to the 
public in a form which shall render them accept- 
able, and insure their transmission to posterity, 
whose intellectual character will, for the most 
part, be moulded and fashioned by them. If, 
gentlemen, you should be disposed to aid me in 
the undertaking, you will, besides becoming the 
Rothschilds of the Row, acquire the reputation 
of philanthropists, and justly so; for think not it 
is a light thing, in an age of book-making like 
the present, when facts and whimsies are indis- 
criminately hashed up and seasoned like French 
dishes, according as the vanity of the artiste 
niay didtate ; think not, I s|^, that it is a tri^ng 
matter to afford the reading public a supply of 
wholesome, nutritious medial aliment, which will 

No. 46. November 16, 1637— 2d.] Vol. i. 


require the appl^ation of & life-time wholly to 
imbibe. 

^The form of publication wHich I have decided 
orf, if it should receive your approbation, is that 
adopted in the cdses of my clever, but somewhat 
|i trifling and superficial contemporaries, Scott and 
Byron.* By issuing a small volume monthly, 
at the price ef five shillings, you will, I think, 
securq the purchasers of thh works of the tv^ 
authors mentioned ; and we shall be certain, in 
addition, of the patronage of all* sensible people, 
but few of whom«, probably, sanctioned the waste 

I of talent which is exhibited in the useless novels 
of the one, and the jingling absurdities of the 
other. 1 calculate 1 have matter enough, pub- 
Jished and in manpscript, toifill three hundred 
and sixty-five Yolumes. A very pretty sdt of 
books they will ^bc when completed I I think 
we may anticipate thecfale of, at least, fifty thou- 
sand volumes per mopth. Be particular to em- 
ploy. a printer and a binder who possess means 
adequate to the production of these punctually ; 

I for fifty thousand co|>ies are not an ordinary im- 
I pressiun 

You will, of course, provide a stc3l-platc front- 
ispiece, and an engraved title, including a vig- 
nette, for each volume. The frontispiece to the 
first will appropriately consist of a full-length 
portrait of the author. 1 intend that, like my 
works, it shall be very much out of the common 
way ; in fact, that it shall indicate the contents 
of the scries, and the universality of the genius 
of him who produced them. I purpose being^ 
represented as standing near the windhw of my 
study, with a variety of articles about me, taste- 
fully arranged, and bearing reference to my at- 
tainments and pursuits. My right hand will he 
placed on a terrestrial globe, implying that my 
labours have been prosecuted for the benefit of 
mankind a^largc. right eye will be raised 
to the starry heavens, emblematical of the lofti- 
ness of my aspirations, and the exalted n&Cure 
of my studies. In order (o convey an impre^ 
sion of my extreme versatility, of lihe, rhadiness 
with which 1 can change “ f»m gravp to gay, 
from lively to severe,” my left eye will be fixed 
on the gambols of a kitten, wl^se vivacious 
fancy my Teft arm — furnished with a piece of 
string attached to a cork — will be employeiWn 
stimulating. *This, if well done^will doubtless 
assist much to sell the first volume ; the ii^^ense 
interest to be excited by the contents of which, 
■Consisting, as they will, of a narrative of my life 
«to 4he end of the second year, will create an un- 
precedented demand for the oth^ three hundred 
and sixty-four volumes. 

Before I enter farther into negotiation with 
you in this matter, J request that you will read 
the enclosed specimen of my compositions, when 
3 A 
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you iwill be better able to decide on the terms 
and conditions you may se^ fit to offer and 
impose. ^ 

1 am, gentlemcnf 

Your very obedient servfiot, 
• PaaBoaiNE Prosy*. 

Messrs. Ward & Co., PaterBoster>row. * 

# 

‘PPSTSORIPT..* ‘ 

f 

2 THINK it right to add a list of my several 
vrorks, with th« number of volumes which, ac- 
cording to my estimate, ea(;]b wfhl extend to. 
The specimen I herewith send is a chapter from 
my autobiography. In a few days 1 shall have 
time to fpopy, as further specimens, one of my 
“ Esquimaux Meikodies,” an^ a part of the " Li^ 
and Opinions of an Oyster,” ^ being his love- 
letters. 


Vols. 

218 

Suggestions for the Preservatidh of Mirrors 
and Loolkng-Glasses, by means of a Per- 


ip^nenl Covering pF India-Rubber 7 

Papers oy Various Subjects, furnished to 
the Gentlemen’s Magasine at Intervals 

dwiiig the last Half-Centucy * 44 

An Impiiry into the Causes of Vibration in 

the *rails of Ddgs 18 

Essays on every known Subject not Treated 

I of in the Foregoing List 37 

Minor Poenq^s 14 

Correspondence 30 

Miscellaneous 7 


• 365 

Ocl. l«/, 1^37. Pereorink Pitosv. 

EXTRACT FROM MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


LIST OF THE WOgKS 01^ PEREGRINE PROSY, ESQ. 


Autobiography .* 

Life and Opinions, of an Qyster, including 

his Correspondence 

Esquimaux ^elodics 

Ill Effects o!r wearing Tight Shoes ; with a 

Digression on the Corn-Laws 

Facts relating to the Cud Fishery in New- 
foundland, with a Dissertation on the 

Phenomena of Sounds 

Billingsgate Pastorals 

Lawkamassymee : an Epic Poem in 402 

^ Cantos 

Lives of Eminent Contemporaries, who have 
been more or less connected with the 

Author 

The Derivation and Uses of the word Pud- 
ding .• 

Biographical Sketch of John Jones,^ Esq., 
many years Surgeon s^d Accouc^’eur in 
the Village of Swampum-on-the-Ditch, 

j^loucectershire 

Phenomena of the Gout, Practically 

• yet fhUosophicalty Considered 

‘ A 'New I System of • Astronomy ; Proving 
NewUn and ifil others who have written 
on the Science to have been totally 
V{^ong; and Accounting, on Ngw and 
Uncontrovertible Principles, for all Celes- 
^’'tial Phenomena, Observed and /Jnknown 
An Argument, to Prove that the Red Sea 
iiv^not so Called on Account of the Co- 
lour of its Water 

Lives of Eminent Grasiers and Slaughter- 
men. Originally compiled for Lurdner’s ' 
Cyclopaidi^but omitted to be published 
in that series, the style being pronounced 
too exalted for the many 


VolB. 

^4 

14 

7 

12 

a 

8 

32 

10 

13 


8 

12 


25 

27 


15 


213 


CHAPTER XIII. 

SHOWETII THAT I WAS BORN, ANW UNDER WHAT 
CIRCUMSTANCES. — NARRATETH MY REllWIOUR 
ON -rtlAT IMPORTANT OCCASION. — INTllODUCETU 
THE READER, PARENT1IETICAM.V, TO MRS. PIP- 
KIN AND JOHN .lONPS, PSQ. — 1 NLAROKTH C»N 
THE ATTENTIONS SHOWN ME. — 1'RESI.NTf.Tll 
TUP. RFADER WITH VARIOUS KKl IPER FOR Till 
PHODUC'llON OP A PEL-EMINENT! V-COMFORl- 
ARIE BEVEKAUE. — DKBCRIBETIt, CIBCUMSTAA- 
TIAI.I.V, A PUUMO rEHEMOMAI, SPECIAllV OO'i 
UP ON A4TOUNT OP THE AUTHOR; — AND CON- 
CLUDETH WITH A STORY OF APPAILINO IMI- 
RE8T, RELATING TO SROV\ N THE CONSTAULl 
AND PEGGY PADDLE. 

I WAS born at twnitvjfijMjj^inutes and foui 
seconds after eleven otnme clock, ante-meridian, 
on the fifteenth day ot November, in the year ui 
our Lord one thousand seven hundred and se- 
venty-two, at the village of Swampum-on-the- 
ditch, in Gloucestershire. South-west winds had 
prevailed for some days , and the one so import- 
ant to myself, and, I may add without vanity, to 
my species, had been ushered inta equivocal 
existence amid a dark, dreary, mizzling mist, 
which lasted till five-and-forty minutes after eight 
A.M., when a change took place in the weathei 
— from bad to worse, the only kind of change to 
be looked, for in an English November. The 
multitudinous small particles of moisture which 
floated hither and thither till they found a rest- 
ing-place, and congregated with myriads of their 
fellows on the coat, hat, or whiskers of the unfor- 
tunate pedestrian, were succeeded iby a reguibr 
and, apparently, interminable fall of rain. At 
nine my mother, who appears to have been en- 
ddi>red with a proj^etic spirit, desired that the 
horse should be haignessed to the chaise, and 
that John should drive to the Bdj.oining villago 
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of Clamperclodhopper, to bring therefrom Mrs. 
Fipkin, the nurse. My moMier, as was hei*wont 
when she expected a stranger to visit her, made 
up a little party to receive me. Tlie party on 
tins occasion consisted of the aforesaid PAi{se 
Pipkin, ^ohn Jones, Esq.,sur^on and ac'^.oucheur, 
and my mother’s mother, Mrs. Brown, daughter 
of Mr. Joseph Fudge, who, in his day and gene- 
ration, was a common-councilman of the city of 
London. Mr. Jones and Mrs. iPipkin had* been 
invited home time previously. 1 may observe 
here, that it was not to save time, that my mother 
sent the chaise for the last-named excellent and 
actively-benevolent woman, but from a rejjjard 
for the old lady’s health — a trait in* my mother’s 
eharactpr wbjph induces me to think that, from 
her, I inherit the philanthropic disposition which 
has, I trust, distinguished inc tlirdhgh life. It 
was about half-past ten when Mr. JcJlics arrived ; 
and a most interesting conversation immediately 
ensued, sustained by him, Mrs. Pipkin, my mo- 
ther, and grandmother, chiefly relating to myself. 
Allluiugh eight of the volumes which will follow 
this arc devoted to the biography of that great 
man, I think it necessary to state some particu- 
lars respecting him, in order that tfte reader may 
know something of tin* society into which 1 was 
first introduced. Mr. Jones’s father had a small 
farm in the county of Essex. If 1 was correctly 
iiifofmed, the farm consisted Chiefly of'grass land, 
and was used to fatten calves for the London 
market. The genius of young Jones soon began 
to develop itself. It is a remarkable fact that he 
dhsliked veal, even when quite an infant; and 
ills boyhood loathed the feeding of calves. He 
was evidently intended to figure in science ; and 
that his mind, at a very early age, was directed to 
anatomy, was evinced by the pleasure he took 
in amputating Ah's, separating the 

anterior and posterior halves of wasps, and caus- 
ing cockchaffers to spin round on a pin, in S>rder, 
doubtless, the better to observe them from air 
points of view. When ordinary boys do these 
things they richly deserve the application of a 
horse-whip, to acquaint them, slightly, with the 
nature of pain, which they inflict so abundantly 
and recklessly on creatures alike incapable of 
resistance and coinplaint ; but young .Tones pro- 
bably thought only of benefiting science, an 
opinion in which I am strengtliened by the fact, 
that full-grown experimentalists practise similar 
baibarities with an equal result. . 

When John was fourteen he sighed with all 
his might, for the lancet; " lie had heard of bat- 
tles,” like that great man Norval, sighed to 
be among them, or, at least, in their neighbour- 
hood; not ft) clhave skulls and perforate limbs, 
nor to submit to such operations in his own per- 
son, but to repair such misj^htef when inflicted 
and sustained by others. An army surgeon^ he 
aspired to be ; and after much preparatory study, 
and considerable outlay on the part of the old 


grazier, an army-surgeon he became. His adven- 
tures in that capaci^ 1 shall not narrate here, as 
they will he 'fouftdwn his biography ; suffice it, 
that after a few yeajs he grewf tired of a roving 
life, married, settled at the village of Swampum- 
011 -the-Ditch, and devoted himSelf chiefly to in- 
troducing young strangers to the community, 
and attending them* after tSeir arrival. His wife 
was a Miss Shank, daughter of Mr. Peter Shank, 
wtio was, for many years, somewhat eminent as 
a boot and shoe* maker, .in the neighbouring vil- 
lage of#Clamperclodhopper. Miss Shank’s bap- 
ti.sinal name was Lucy. As I have, of course, 
in the Life of her husband, made itarticular men- 
tion of this unA>n, and given copious notices of 
the more remarkable of Mrs. Shank’s relatives 
and other connexions, 1 shall not dwell on these 
topics here ; suffice it, that Mr. Jones’s marriage 
wkh Miss Shank laid ^he foundation of a practice 
which, at the important period when 1 made my 
debut 111 mundane |iflairs, extended through three 
villages. To the samc^circumstance must be 
attributed tiie remarkable coincidence of liis 
being athe first to give me the hand of welcome 
on * the occasion above alluded to. Old Mr. 
Shank used to' make 'shoes for my &ther, and 
they were parish-officers together, for the village 
of Clampclod (as it was familiarly Called) was 
included in our parish. It was therefore natural 
that intercourse should subsist between my pa- 
rents and their friend’s son-in-law. 

Mrs. Jones had acquired great celebrity by 
her attentions to tho sick. She was the widow 
of the best ericketer in the parish, and, of course, 
was much respected. Her husband having been 
more skilled to urge the flying ball ” than to 
manage his business, left his relict unprovided 
for. Jones had been in the ” general line;” the 
stock consequently consisted of cheese, salt- 
butter, bacon, ^ eggs, sand, matches, brimstone, 
whiting, blacking, treacle, caudles, oil, pickles, 
brushes, red-herriiigs, string, sugar, vinegar, tea, 
tobacco, toy:^, ginger-bread, lollypops, table-beer, 
,’atchup, crockerywore, bread, grits, flqur, coals, 
coke, charcoal, picture-books, nutmeg, ginger, 
plums, currants, oatmeal, snyff, glue, tape, pins^ 
leedies. pens, writing-paper, firo-wodU, |}e£s-wax, . 
thread, honey, starch, blue, curd-soap, ^otUed- 
soap, yellow-soap, soft-soap, mops, birch-brooms, 
coffee, ro^g. capers, slate-pencils,^ whip-cord, 
bricks, hearm-stone, lamp-oil, l«rd, salt, iiooks- 
and-cyes, nail|, sugar-candy, sieve.s, liquorioft, 
sugar-plums, cinnamon, flsh-sauce^ shirt-buttons, 
sealing-wax, hardbake, lamp-cottons, spliUjieas, 
fish-hooks, and many other articles which, for the 
reader’s sake, 1 wish I could recollect ; but if he 
willHake tiie trouble to enter one of those nu- 
merous warehouses vulgarly cal^d chandler’s 
shops, he will see wfth his own eyes what a 
treacherous memory prevents me from laying 
fully before him. U was found after tlic funeral 
that Jones’s debts exceeded the value of his 
3 A 2 
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stock. Tlie widow’s friends, therefore, thouglit, 
as old Mrs. Byby— who fori twenty years had 
earned a respectable livelihocil By assisting those 
ladies who were ehgaged inj providing subjects 
for the future sovereigns of England-had lately 
died, that she mi^ht become a worthy suoceibor. 
This post she had filled six years at the pdiriod 
under conaderation. It occurs to mc that I 
ought to devote a few pages here to the personal 
description of Mr. Jones and Mrs. Pipknit but as 
I omit to do so in order the tnok-e speedily '^to 
"return to matters’relating to myself, I ain Certmn 
my readers will pardon me. 

I was introduced to the companv, assembled to 
receive me, in an upper room«of oQr cottage, with 
a southerly aspect. This my mother chose for 
the occasion, because it was the quietest in the 
house. » My mother’s taste appears to have re> 
semblcd my own in this respect ; I was alwaf s 
fond of retirement, even of scc;}usion. 

For the particulars hereafj^er related 1 can 
adduce the authority qf Mrs. Pipkin ; to make 
inquiries of whom, for tl^ purposes of this nar- 
rative, 1 not long since took a journey of a 
hundred and forty miles. I am happy to *say 
that I found her, 'although' very old and weak, in 
full possession of her intellectual faculties. It 
appears thiit, as soon as 1 was born, 1 took great 
pains to ascertain the quality and condition oi 
my lungs. Tins was in itself sensible, ns might 
be expected from me, for the lungs are of ex- 
treme importance in the animal economy ; but I 
am sorry to say the manner in which 1 pursued 
the investigation was discreditable to my taste. 
In short, reader, I cried. Let extreme juvenility 
palliate, if it cannot excuse, the act. Mrs. Pip- 
kin of fcourse sought to console and reconcile 
me to the society I had so recently entered. It 
did not escape her scrutinising eye that 1 was 
entirely without clothing ; and thinking, pro- 
bably, that this unbecoming condition had occa- 
sioned my dissatisfaction, she clothed me from 
head to feet, and, alth^igh of tlf& male sex, 
placed a cap upon my head. The fact appears 
td have lieen that 1 was at that time nearly bald. 
•She says, 1 looke([ very engaging in my new 
'dress i t^hough, from her description, 1 am in- 
clined thinkciAy outer garment was longer 
than my stature required. 

1 know ^pt whether it was apprehended that 
consumption might lurk in my syrtem, or what 
either reason my parents, Mrs. Pipkin, and Mr. 
Jones, had for their proceeding, hut the fact is 
ccr^in, that 6y common consent they placed roe 
for a considerable time on milk diet ; which, 
however, evidently agreed with me. The mdkt 
plausible solution of the difficulty is the follow- 
ing. Strange^ as the statement may appear. 
I have Mrs. Pipkin’s positive testimony to its 
correctness : — 

I was bom without teet^. Tliose organs so 
necessary to the process of digestion, because of 


mastication, began to make their appearance, one 
or two at a time, several months later. When 
the awful effects of indigestion arc considered, 
we shall ilbt find it difficult to justify their 
chpipe of regimei\ for me. 

My pl^osophical tfnd contemplative teifdencies 
appear even thus early to have b^rayed them- 
selves, for I regarded objects, however near to 
me, with an indifference and abstraction almost 
amouA'ting to absence of mind ; my own re- 
flections absorbing, apparently, every &calty. 1 
slept much at .this period ; enjoying a siesta 
often in this course of the day. A few weeks 
after, for my greater convenience in this respect, 
an article wa^ procured, made of wicker-work like 
a basket. Its length texcceded itsjorcadth, and 
it was larger at the; feet thaif at the heed. The 
latter was surmounted by a canopy, composed of 
the same material as the other parts. The whole 
was placed on a couple of semi-circular pieces of 
wood, called “ rockers,” so that by a very slight 
touch this ingenious couch, which I believe was 
called a ” cradle,” was made to incline to the 
one side and tu tlic other alternately, producing 
an undulating motion, which my friends very 
cosrectly imagined would be soothing and pleas- 
ing to me. 

I have heard of ill effects, even death, oc- 
curring from excess of joy. To tliis cause 1 
suppose l*must attribute an indisposition wliicli 
confined my poor mother to her bed and room 
for several weeks. 

The importance of the event appears to have 
been duly felt in the neighbourhood ; for most 
of my mother’s acquaintance came to see me, 
and such was their joy when I was introduced 
to them, and such their satisfaction at Mrs. 
Pipkin’s attentions to me, that but few of them 
retired without inakin^igf jygjD^esent ; while she, 
anxious that the occa^n should be duly honour- 
ed OK all hands, concocted fur the entertainment 
of our visitors, a beverage, almost unknown, 1 
fear, among the degenerate beings of the present 
generation : it was called ’’caudle.” It may be 
made according to the following recipe. Make 
a fine smooth gruel of half-grits ; strain it wlien 
boiled well ; stir it at all times till cold. When 
to be used, add sugar, wine, and lemon-peel, 
with nutmeg : some like a spoonful of brandy 
besides the wine ; others like lemon-juice. If 
the latter be used, the beverage will probably 
have a stcongcr flavour of acid than in the other 
case. If preferred, the caudle may be made as 
follows : — Boil up half a pint of fine gruel, with a 
bit of butter the size of a large nutmeg, a large 
spoonful of brandy, the same of white wine, 
one of capillaire, a bit of lemon-peel<and nutmeg. 
If additional strength is required, the most ap- 
proved method is to increase the quantity either 
of^he brandy or wihe. The following is a third 
recipe luto a pint^of fine gruel, not thick, put, 
while it is boiling-hot, the yolk of an egg, beaten 
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with sugar, and mixed with a large spoonful^ 
cold water, a glass of wine, and nutmeg ; niix, 
by degrees. Some like griicl, with* a gloss o 
table-beer, sugar, &c., with* or without a«t^a 
spoonfdfl of brandy. If it Is intendecii^ that th 
caudle shoulAbe taken cold the billowing method 
will succeed best. Boil a quart of spring-water 
when cold, add the yolk of an egg, the juiee o 
a small lemon, six spoonfuls of sweet wine,* sugar 
to your* taste, and syrup of lemons one ounce. 

N.B. It must not be expected, that tlie spring* 
water will be found cold the moment* the boiling 
ceases. This process takes time. 'Fliere may 
bo many methods of carrying it on,*but 1 believ 
the most pop^ilar is to leave the water exposed 
ioi a time to the action of the atmosphere.* Ii 
may be well to add, that in whatever way the 
caudle may be prepared, the same ru*p should be 
observed in drinking it. It should be poured 
from a cup or some other vessel, at a moderate 
speed, between the lips of the imbiber. 

My fatht'r has been dead many years; indeed 
he died at so early a period of my existence that 
I ha\e no recollection of his personal appear- 
ance, he must, however, have bbrnc & great 
resemblance to myself, for every visitor declared 
that she discovered in me a most striking like- 
ness to my jiapa. I presurno my mother’s com- 
plaint was one rcquiiing quiet and repose, for 
some of the visitors most earnestly conver* 
with hei, by the hour togctlier, upon the iuipro- 
piicty of talking much, and made her promise 
over and again to be obedient to their injuiie- 
tiuns. 

A sensation almost supernatural appeared to 
have been produced throughout the whole ncigh- 
Ijonrhood. My arrival was publicly noticed at 
the parish chnr<iJM*’u th(^ course of morning 
firayers on the Sunday following. At home the 
proceedings were of a most revolutionary* cha- 
racter; to use a phrase as forcible as it is 
classically elegant, *' the house was turned out at 
window.” Tlie room which I have alluded to 
w'as the best bed-room in the house, and that in 
which tny parents ordinarily slept. This was 
accordingly fixed on for my apartment; and as 
the observance of state befitting the occasion re- 
quired the constant attendance of Mrs. Pipkin, 
my father, with much courtesy and hospitality, 
adjourned to the sofa-bed in the back parlour. 

Thus matters proceeded until the ;third day 
after my arrival. This w'as a most momentous 
day to me, in fact the first of my appearance as 
a public qi^aracter ; I was received by the clergy- 
man in his robes of office, and so cordially that 
he clasped nfe in* his arms. Many of the parish- 
ioners were present. A ceremonial entirely 
relating to myself was condiif ted by the clergy- 
>nan, and a subordinate dbclesiasttcal paysh 
ftmetionary. Its object wa<^not to confer on me 
the honour of knighthood, for the power to do so 
Was possessed only by his majesty George III., 


whose acquaintancf it was not my happiness to 
enjoy ; yet T received from the hands of the 
reverend old man* an honoftr which I have 
enjoyed as a distinction among my fellow-men 
eve? since. He conferred on* me the name of 
Porigrine. This nam^ it appears was chosen by 
my parents. Why, I cannot tell. Sometimes I 
riiink it may have been an old family name ; yet, 
surely, «if such were the case, I should not be 
ighorant of the fact. , Once I* indulged the 
though^ that I \vas named aftbr the celebrated^ 
Peregrine Pickle, but tins cannot have been, for 
he was certainly ifot of the Prcllsy family. A 
piece of plate *was presented to me on the occa- 
sion; or rather three pieces of plate — a knife, 
fork, and spoon. They were contained in 'a red- 
morocco case, each compartment, for thgre were 
tlwec, being lined wi^t crimson velvet. The case 
divided into two parts, when opened ; consisting 
of an upjier and ajower. These were united at 
the back at all times, by'ji couple of ingeniously 
constructed pieces of gietal, called hinges ; and 
in tho»front, when closed, by two small pieces of 
brass somewhat shapeii like sickles ; these being 
fixed in the lower half^ of the case by the handle 
end, the blade passed through little rings affixed to 
the upper section, and thus the two hulveil of 
the eases were held together during the pleasure 
>f the owner 

A yet more handsome present was a gorgeous 
robe, the tribute of Mrs. Brown, no relation of my 
grandmother, who lived in the little thatched 
cottage, with the honcy-sucklc and clematis climb- 
ing about it. She was a widow. Her husband 
had been a distinguished man in his day. He 
owed his celebrity chiefly to an act of 4ieroism, 
which will certainly hand his name, festooned 
wiili laurel leaves, to the latest posterity. He 
was parish constable that year.* One night 
Peggy Paddle knocked at his door, and told him 
that she observed, as she passed Mrs. Wheezum’s 
liouso, in which it was well known only Mrs. W, 
and her two daughters slept, that the door was 
ajar, which she conceived indicated tha? a robVer 
ivas within. Mr. Brown, wlip presented himself 
It the window in his night-gear vrith^a* horse . 
listol held forth at arm’s length^very judiciously 
•uggested that, the night being warm, the door 
might ha'^j^becn left open to adapt the cool 
light air ; and added, which proves him to Tiave 
leen us distin|uished for delicacy of feeling m 
le was for courage, that if he proceeded to the 
:pot he could not choose but alarm the females, 
and who could foretell the result? Would i^ he 
dded, be becoming in him, a peace-officer, to 
distiirb the peace of three unprotected .females? 
*eggy was not satisfied. She insinuated that 
Brown was not exactly calculated for the office 

filled, and in spite of the most eloquent 
ippcals to her woinaply sympathies, she went so 
ar as to use the word ‘‘coviard.’’ Tins Brown 
;ould not endure. What man of honour and 
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courage could? So, having loo]f:ed pistols, blunder- | 
busses, and forty-eight pounderl, at* the hapless | 
Peggy, he withdrcV his headjand shoulders from 
the external atmosphere', laid aside his pistol, and 
began to don hisVlaily habiliments. Never %ad 
Brown been so long in cojnplcting his task. *rhe 
night must have been less wSrm than his over- 
anxiety for the welfare o& Mrs. Wheezum and 
the Misses Wheezum led him to imagine, for 
through an avrful shiverbig fit wliieh seized hhn, 
^his fingers refused to perform their wont^ office. 
Eycry limb shook ; his teeth chattered ; and his 
garments remonstrated, as much as inanimate 
things could do, against resumin^^ their ordinary 
office at such an unseasonable hour. It is clear 
that the wind must suddenly have changed 
from south to east, or the dews which fall so 
plentifully in warm weather had chilled the 
atmosphere, and by consequcryze the blood and 
sinews of the gallant constable. At length he 
was equipped, and proceeded towards Mrs. 
Wheezum's. slowly, very; slowly, in order that 
he might not dissipate any portion of his 
strength, all of which was likely shortly to* be 
needed. On his'anival, lie found the door ajar, 
as Peggy had described it to be when she pass- 
ed and apparently it had not been fastened, for 
the door-key was hanging within, on the hook 
which it customarily occupied. Of this, Brown 
most judiciously and courageously possessed him- 
self, and took his station oti the outside, quite in 
the shadow of the cottage, that he might not be 
observed, conceiving it was his duty, as peace- 
officer, to take care that no one entered the 
premises. All was still for some time, and Brown 
began tt> think that the door, which bad evidently 
been latched only, had been blown open ; when, 
suddenly, screams issued from Mrs. Wheezum’s 
sleeping apartment, and a sm^ rattle was 
whuled round, and round, and round, with more 
than feminine energy, llrown instinctively cast his 
eyes along the passage, and beheld t male human 
figure deycending the stairs. With that rapidity of 
decision which charactenses military genius, the 
^constable closed th^ door, and securely locked it, 

• having* previously inserted the key on the out- 
side. ^is was most skilful generalship, for 
the housebreaker and murderer was effectually 
seemred ; thp back of the premises b^g bounded 
by toe lofty brick walls of farmer Gosling’s barn 
and stables, and the windows, aij^r the cottage 
fashion, being^ barred and narrow. Another ex- 
cellent purpose was answered ; Mrs. Wheezum 
and her daughters were necessarily restrained 
from sallying forth, and thus encountering un- 
known dangers. As fast as a pair of thick*CBtf> 
less, or rathei: all-calf, legs would bear him, 
Brown ran to the house of butcher Wilkins, who, 
with his men, John Scragg and William Sweet- 
bread, returned with him .to the spot. 'The 
military |;enius of Brown was now adn^rably dis- 


played in the arrangement of his forces. He gave 
WUkins the key, with directions to open the 
door and Ibize the bffender, while Scragg and 
Sv^tbread supported him in the rear. Brown, 
being ar^d, thought it better to station "himself 
on the opposite wid^ of the road, ip order that if 
thewobber escaped the three butchers, he might 
be brought down by the contents of the pistol. 
The door being' opened, little Tommy Shovel, 
the chiiuuey-sweeper’s apprentice, threw* himself 
on his knees bpforc Wilkins, and exclaimed in 
piteous accents, while the big tears chased each 
other down the white channels which their pre- 
decessors hatl made in his sooty cheeks, " Do 
forgive me this time-^I’ll never do^so no more.” 
It appeared Tommy had be6n sent for <to a dis- 
tant chimney, in whicli some soot had ignited, 
and on hisr return, observing Mrs. Wheezum’s 
door ajar, it not having been securely latched, 
and the locking part of the business having been 
forgotten by Jenny Wheezum, who had an affair 
of the heart on the ff/pts. Tommy thought he 
would walk up to the store-room and taste a few 
apples, of q very choice sort, for which Mrs. 
Wheezhm’s Orchard was celebrated. Tommy 
had often relished their flavour while on the 
trees, and he wisiied to ascertain whether they 
were better or worse for keeping. He did not 
very readily find tlic heap he was in search of ; 
and, in liis over-anxiety, he trod on a small 
hillock of Ripstoiie pippins, which rolled from 
beneath him, laying him prostrate and making 
not a little noise, as some of the pippins bound- 
ed against the wooden partition. Tins aroused 
and alarmed the inmates of tlie bouse, and occa- 
sioned the subsequent incidents which we have 
already narrated. Thus did the husband of Mrs. 
Brown immortalise hj|nself^4ftit<^ugh tiie dan- 
ger was not so great as was apprehended, the 
courage and sagacity of Brown are not the less to 
be admired. None but a man of genius could, 
by one spontaneous act, liave made the three 
Wheezuins secure, and also have secured their 
supposed intended murderer, by locking them 
all up together. 

1 ought in this place to insert my description 
of the splendid robe presented to me by Mrs. 
Brown, on occasion of my first appearance in 
public ; but as it will occupy twelve or thirteen 
printed pages, 1 will not introduce it at the end 
of a chapter, but take an opportunity of doing so 
a few chapters on, when 1 shall again have 
occasion to make mention of the generous donor. 
In the meanwhile 1 beg the readei^ will not 
partially peruse the intervening matter, from a 
feeling of impatience to arrive sft a description so 
animating and interesting, as I can assure him 
that that matter yill involve incidents of vast 
importance, which Occurred between the third 
and the fifteenth dayt of my existence. N. 
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PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE 

PAST 

I SAID to myself : — Since 1 have i)!)e meana of 
ivriting, why should I not dfb it? but what to 
write? Eiiclosefl within four. waifs of cold and 
naked stone, without liberty for my steps, or* 
iiorizon for my eyes, the only distraction to be 
mechanically occupied all the day in following 
the slow march of that whitish square that tife 
.Judas at my door cuts out upon Hhe dark '^all 
opposite to me ; in lonely companionship, with 
one idear— an idea of crime, of punishment, of 
murder, and of dqath ! * Can I have any thing to 
say ; T[ who have nothing else to do in this 
world ? And what shall I find in this empty and 
withered brain worth the trouble** of being writ- 
ten ? 

Why not ? If all around me is monotonous 
or discoloured, is there not within me a storm, 
a wrestle, a tragedy ? This fixed idea, which 
possesses me, does it not present itself to me 
every hour, every instant, under some new form, 
always more hideous and blood^in proportion as 
the time of its consummation approaches ? Why 
should I not try to speak, to myself all that 1 
feel of secret and violent in the abandoned situa- 
tion in which I am ? Certainly the material is 
rich ; and how short soever my life may be, thbre 
will be yet in the agonies, in the terrors, in the 
tortures which will fill it from this hour to the 
last in which this pen may be used and this ink 
dry up. Besides, the only way to lessen the 
suffering of these agonies is to contemplate 
them, and the depiction of them will divert me 
from them. 

Besides, wlmt* I shulj write may not be, per- 
haps, useless. This journal of my .sufferings, 
hour by hour, minute by minute, tornierft by tor- 
ment, if 1 have the power to carry it up to the 
moment when it will be physically impu.ssible to 
continue it — this history, necessarily unfinished, 
but as complete as possible, of my feelings, will 
it not carry with it a deep and profound precept? 
Will there not be in this verbal process of 
agonised thought, in this continually increased 
progression of pains, in this species of intel- 
lectual autopsy of a condemned man, more than 
one lesson for those who condemn ? Perhaps 
this lesson may render the hand less* light when it 
becomes a question to throw a head which thinks 
—a man’s head, into what they call the scales of 
justical Perhaps these unfortunates have never^ 
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reflected on this slow succession of tortures that 
if contained in |;he expedite formolaiy of a sen- 
tence of death. Have they only never been 
.struck«with the poignant idea, that in the man 
whofo they cut off there is an understanduig, and 
an intelligen^Q, which had calculated upon life ; 
a 80 ^ 1 , which has not prepared itself for deatft ? 
No. They see in all that but the vertical ^1 of 
a triangular^xe,*and doubtless^think that for the 
condemned there is neither past nor future. 

These pages will undeceive them. 'If hey may 
be published some day, and will arrest for a few 
minutes their thoughts on the suffeifogs of the 
' spirit, for those hre they which^hey do not suspect. , 
'They rejoice in being able to kill without scarcely 
causing the b«dy to suffer. And that is the 
point in question. VJihat is physical pain com- 
pared to moral suffering? Honour and pity — 
jaws made this I A day will come, and perhaps 
these memories — tl)e last cqnfessions of a mise- 
rable man may have contributed to them. 


Unless after my death the wind should not 
play on the green with these morsels of paper, 
soiled with mud, or that they should not rot in 
the rain, clinging in stars to the broken window 
of a turnkey. 

That the words which I write here may Ifo 
one day useful to others, that it mty stop the 
judge ill his judgment, that it may save the un- 
fortunates, whether innocent or guilty, from the 
agony to wlych I am condemned*— Why? To what 
good ? What does it signify ? When my head 
has been cut off, what* will it be to me if they 
cut them Tiff from oihers ? Is it truly that I cai^ 
have thought of these follies ? Throw down the 
scaffold after 1 have mounted it I* I you 
what will return to me?. What! the sun, nhe 
spring, the fields filled with floWei|, thes binls, 
who awaken the morning, the cloudg, the trees ; 
nature, liberty, life, all that is uo longer mine ! 
Ah! ij^ I who must he save^i Is it quite 
true that such cannot be, that one mus^die to- 
morrow, tO|day, perhaps, that this shouU be 
thus ? The horrible idea of breaking one's head 
against the wall of one’s dungeon ! , 

Ephok. 


A SHARK HUNT. 

The lunarian, busy •taking distances,” crams working out hi| longitude, shoves bis books 
his sextant hastily into the case ; its computer, on one side : the marine officer abandons his 
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eternal flute ; the doctor starts from his nap ; the 
purser resigns tlie complete booV : 9 nd every 
man and boy, howevfr engagc(t rushes on deck 
to see the villain die. Even the*monkey, if there 
be one on board, takes a vehement interest in this 
whole progress of this wild scene. I remember 
once observing Jacko running f backwards and 
forwards along the after-part of the poop ham- 
mock-netting, grinning, screafning, and chatter- 
ing at a rate, tbat| as it was nearly ,c(^m, he was, 
hwrd all over the clicks. What’s the matter 
with you, Master Mona?” said the quarter- 
master, for the aiymal came fro^ Tcncrifie, and 
preserved ^his Spanish cognomen. i Jacko re- 
plied not, but merely stretching his head over 
the railing, stared with his eyes almost bursting 
from his head, and, by the intensity of his gnn, 
bared his tbeth and gums nearly from ear to car. 

I *• Messenger! run \o the co6k for a piece of 
pork,” cries the captain, taking coinmand with as 
much glee as if it had been an tnemy’s cruiser 
he was about to engage. Where’s your hdbk, 
quarter-master?” “ Here, Sir, here!” cries the 
fellow, feeling the point, and declaring it'aa 
sharp as any lady’s needle, and in the next in- 
stant piercing with it a huge junk of rusty pork, 
weighing four (ir flve pounds ; for nothing, scarcely, 
is too large or too high in flavour for the stomach 
of a shark. The hook, which is as thick as 
one’s little Anger, has a curvature about as large 
as that of a man’s hand when half closed, and is 
from six to eight inches in length, with a formid- 
able barb. This fierce-looking grappling iron is 
furnished with three or four feet of chain, a pre- 
Cjiutiou which is absolutely necessary ; for a 
voracious shark will sometimes gobble tlie bait so 
deep into As stomach, that, but for the chain, he 
would snap through the rope by which the hook 
is held os easily as if he were nipping the head 
off an asparagus.' • 

A shark, like a midshipman, is generally very 
hungry ; but in the rare cases, when V i^ not in 
very good appetite, he sails slowly up to the bait, 
Bmelip,,it, aivl gives it a poke with his shovel- 
nose, turning it over and over. He then edges 
' of \o the yight or left, |ls if he apprehended mis- 
chief, but soon returns again, to enjoy the de- 
licious haut go^, ai the sailors term the flavour 
of the damaged pork, of which a piece is always 
selected if it cCin be found. While thisteaquetry, 
or shyness, is exhibited by John Shark, the 
wholb afrerpart of the ship is so clvstered with 
heads that not an inch of spare room is to be had 
f for love or money. The rigging, the mizen top, 
and even the gaff, out to the very peak — the 
hammock-nettings and the quarters, almost down 
to the counter, are stuck over with breathless 
spectators, speakfl.g in whispers, if they venture 
to speak at all, or can And leisure for any thing 
but flxing their gaze* on the monster, who as yet 
is free to roisin the ocean, but who, they trust, 
will soon bo lu their pbwer. I have seen this go 


•n an hour together; after which the shark has 
made up* his mind to have nothing to say to us, 
and either swterved away to windward, if there 
be any breeze at all, or dived so deep that liis 
place *dbuld ’be detecteH only by a faint toueh or 
flash of whife man^j; fathoms down. The loss of 
1 Spanish galleon, in* chase, 1 am persuaded, 
;ould hardly cause more liitter regret, or call 
forth more intemperate expressions of anger and 
impatience. On the other hand, I suppose, the 
fijst symptom of an enemy’s ‘flag coining down 
in fight was neiPer hailed with greater joy than 
IS felt by a ship’s crew on the shark • turuiiig 
round*to seize the bait. A greedy whisper of 
delight passes from mouth to mouth ; every eye 
is lighted up, and such as have* not brl^nzed their 
cheeks by too Ipng exposure to sun and wind, 
may be seen t^ alter their hue from pale to red, 
and back to pale again, like the lints of tlic 
dying dolphin. 

When a bait is towed astern of a ship that has 
any motion through the water at all, it is neces- 
sarily brought to the surface, or nearly so. This, 
of course, obliges the shark to bite at it from 
below; aij[d a^^iis mouth is placed under his 
chin, not over it, like that of a Christian, he must 
turn nearly on his back before he can seize the 
floating piece of meat in w'hich the hook is con- 
cealed. Evan if he does not turn completely 
round, he is forced to slue himself, as it is culled, 
so ‘far as to show some portion of his white belly. 
The instant the white skin flashes on the sight 
of the expectant crew, a sudden cry or inurinur 
of satisfaction is heard amongst the crowd ; but 
no one speaks, for fear of alarming the shark. 

Sometimes, at the very instant the bait is cast 
over the stern, the shark flies at it with such 
eagerness that he actually springs partially out 
of tlie water. This, hovifrs’er, is*^ rfire. 0»i these 
occasions he gorges the bait, the hook, and a 
foot or two of the chain, without any mastication 
or delay, and darts off with his treacherous prize 
with such prodigious velocity and force that it 
makes the rope crack again as soon as the whole 
coil is drawn out. In general, however, he goes 
more leisurely to W'ork, and seems rather to suck 
in the bait than to bite at it. Much dexterity is 
required in the hand which holds the line at this 
moment ; for a bungler is apt to be too precipi- 
tate, and to jerk away the hook before it has got 
far enough down the shark’s maw. Our greedy 
friend, indeefU, is never disposed to relinquish 
what may once have passed his formidable bat- 
teries of teeth ; but the hook, by a premature 
tug of the hue, may fix itself in a part of Mie jaw 
so weak that it gives way in the viplent struggle 
'which always follows. The secret of "the sport 
is to let the voracious monster gulp down the 
huge mass of pork, aii^ then to give the rope a 
violent pull, by which the barbed point, quitting 
the edge of the bait, butles itself in the coats of 
the victim’s throat or stomach. As the shark is 
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not a personage to submit patiently to ^uch treat- 
ment, it will not be well for any pne whose foot 
happens to be accidentally on till coil of the 
rope, for, when the hook is first fixed, it spins 
out like the log line of/a ship going ^Irelve 
knots. , ^ 

The suifdcnness of the’ jerk w;th whi()i the 
foor wjretch is brought up, when he has reached , 
the length of his tether, often turns Iiim quite 
over pn the surface of the water. Then com- 
mence the loud cheers, taunts, and other sount^ 
of rage and triumph, so lon^ suppressed. 
steady pull is insufficient to carry away tlie line ; 
but it sometimes happens that th»violent struggle 
of the shark, when too .speedily drawn up, snaps 
eithcj^the 1:op6 oi the hook, and so gets off, to 
digest the remainder as he best pan. It is, ac- 
cordingly, held the best practice ^o play him a 
little, with his mouth at the surface, till he 
becomes somewhat exhausted. During this 
operation one could almost fancy the enraged 
Hiiimal is conscious of the abuse which is flung 
down upon him ; for, as he turns, and twists, and 
flings himself about, liis eye glares upwards witli 
a ferocity of purpose winch rgAkes ,tlie blood 
tingle in a swimmer's veins as he thinks of the 
hour when it may be his turn to writhe under 
the tfMidcr mercies of his ^wotn foe! No sailor, 
therefore, ought over to think of hauling a shark 
on board merely by the rope fastened to the 
hook, for, however impotent his struggles may 
generally he in tlie water, they are larely un- 
attended with risk when the rogue is drawn half 
way up. To prevent the line breaking, or the 
hook Miapping, or the jaw being torn away, the 
device of a running bow-line knot is always 
adopted. This noose, being slipped down the 
rope, and passcMl over the monster’s head, is 
made to jam fit the poAit of junction of the tail 
with the body. When this is once fixed^the firot 
act of the piece is held to be complete, and the 
vanquished enemy isaitcrwarfls easily drawn over 
the tuffrail and flung on the deck, to the un- 
speakable delight of all hands. But although 
the shark L out of his element, he has by no 
means lost his power of doing mischief; and I 
would advise no one to come within r.niige of 
his tail, or trust liis toes too near the aniinal’s 
moutii. Tlie blow of a tolerably large-sized 
shark’s tail might break a man’s leg; and I have 
seen a three inch hide tillcr-rope bitten more 
than half thiougli, full ten minutes after the 
wretch had been dragged about tlie quarter-deck, 
and had made all his victors keep at the most 
respectable distance. 1 remember hearing the* 
late Dr. .Wo^jaston, with his wonted ingenuity, 
suggest a method for mcasiirir^ the strength of 
a shark’s bite. If a smooth plate of lead, he 


thought, were tlyrust into the fish’s mouth, the 
depth which )iis* teeth should pierce the lead 
would furnish alsort of soale of the force ex- 
erted. • 

• I need scarcely mention, that when a shark is 
flfundering about, the quarter-deck becomes a 
scene of pretty* considerable confusion; and if 
I there be blood on the occasion, as there gene- 
rally^il, from all this rough usage, the stains are 
jiot to be gpkrid of without a .week’s scrubffing, 
and many a growl from the captain of the after- 
guard. For the time, however, all such considera- 
tions are supersq^ed — that is to^ say, if the com- 
mander himself takes an interest in the sport, 
and he must’ be* a ratlior spoony skipper that 
does not. If he be indifferent about the fate of 
the shark, it is speedily dragged forward to the 
forecastle, amidst the kicks, ||iumps, and execra- 
' tions of the conquerors, who very soon terminate 
his miserable Career, by stabbing him with their 
knives, boarding-spikes, and tomahawks, like so 
many wild Indians. * 

The first operation is always to deprive him of 
4>is* tail, which is seldom an easy matter, it not 
being at all safe to come 400 near ; but some 
dexterous hand, familiar with the use of the 
broad axe, watches for a quiet muficnt, and at a 
single blow severs it from the body, lie is then 
closed with by another, who leaps across the 
prostrate foe, and with an adroit cut rips him 
open from snout to tail, and the tragedy is over, so 
far as the struggles and sufferings of the principal 
actor are concerned. Tlicre always follows, how- 
ever, the most lively curiosity as to his inside ; 
but they are often disappointed, fur the stoma^ 
is generally empty. 1 remember one^famous ex- 
ception, indeed, when a very large fellow was 
caught on board the Alceste, in Anjeer Roads, 
at .lava, when we were proccedjng to China with 
the cmbas<^ under Lurd Amherst. A number of 
ducks and hens, whicii*had died in the way, were, 
as usual, /brown ovtrboard in the morning, be- 
sides several baskets, and many other miiiof 
things, such as bundles uf shavinga andjjits of 
cordage ; all which things were found fn this lyigc 
sea-monster’s, inside. Bbt wha( excjted most 
surprise and admiration was the iiidetof a Buffalo, 
killed on board that day for*the ship% company’s 
dinner. ’Hie old sailor who, bad out open the 
shark, with a foot on eacl^slde, apd drew 
out the articles one by one from the huge cavern 
into which they had been indiscriminately (frawn. 
Wlien the operator came at laat to the buffalo’s 
skin, he held it up before him, like a curfain, and 
exclaimed, ” There my lads; d’ye see that I He 
};ias swallowed a buffalo, but he could not digest 
the hide!"— Hall, 
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A FARM SCENE IN SPAIN. 

« 

FROM BTOmUB OF BPRNieH LXFS. 


Antonio’s pateniRl bouse was one of the flr|t 
on entering the village. It exhibited towards the 
street a principal building, or habitation, of about 
thirty feet in breadth, of tvto Btories, wCth an 
azotea or terraced roof, and one single firoad, 
wipdow, with a ba)cony dn the. second floor, 
whilst the first floor had only a small apeUure. 
To this part of the house was attached a long and 
low building, covered with tiles, whif h extended 
about sixty feet, till it reached' the next house. 
This building had no windows at all ; but only 
here and there irregular apertures, .and a great 
gateway, Uhving a small door in one of its wings. 
Such an exterior & this could not truly present * 
any great architectural beaufieS; but it was 
snow'White, and kept in the cleaaest condition. 

Antonio stepped with fiis sister through the 
open door. It led immediately into a great hall, 
or more properly, a covered court, which occu^fied 
the wliole of the above-mentioned low building, 
and measured about sixty paces in length and 
thirty in breadth. The roof was supported by a 
row of coarsely-worked wooden pillars, the bases 
of which rested on blocks of stone, and which 
went round the whole space. Against these 
were hung all kinds of implements of husbandry, 
harness for horses and mules, and also some arms. 

Some waggons and carts stood in the back 
ground of this space, and on both sides there 
were about twenty mules, and a few horses sepa- 
rated from them by a partition, and tied up to 
racks. Oif the left side, one stepped from this 
space into a small court, from which there was 
no separation, and which we only call a court to 
distinguish it from the other space, because the 
roof which covered the former, ceased here. This 
court was about thirty feet in length, Jthat is to 
«ay, the same as the breadth of the abuve- 
n)enti< 2 ned covered space, and was about fifteen 
yards wide from the last pillars of the roof up to 
ih^wall qf the^proper dwelling-house. On two 
sides 6f thti court were covered passages, sup- 
ported by nmewhat prettier columns than those 
of the first space, but without any kind of archi- 
tectural!, ornanrfent. On the third sid«Mof the 
court, there was a kind of a well, inasmuch as an 
imm4^se eartheni jar full six feet iti diameter 
was sunk deep into the earth. In this draw-well, 
or rather jug, the water b kept fresh, even 
during the greatest heat. Near the well a date 
palm rose high above the house. Along the 
same side of the wall an immense vine stretched 
itself out, which Aivered also a great part of the 
house, and had formed a green wall over one 
part of the corridor itself, interwoven with purple 
red grapes, in almost incredible siumber and aze. 
Lastly, in one gomer^of the court stood some 


pomegranalte and orange trees, the first nearly 
bent to the earth bV the weight of theh curiously- 
formed reddish capsuleB, and the latter shining 
with an abundance; of golden fruit and fragrant 
blossoms, covering the ground oii all sides.^ 

All round the corridor there wore several 
^oors, one of which led by a stair to the upper 
floor of the House, and the others to the apart- 
mentck on the ground floor, to which they also 
sensed as windows. The upper story of the 
house had some windovi^ towqjds the court, but 
they were without glass. The whole was cVeanly, 
it b true, but it is evident that this cleanliness 
was more the Weet of a fine climate than of any 
particular pains on the part of the inhabitants ; 
for half-crushed oranges were lying all about in 
the court, and the rank grass grew up from 
between the paving stones. 

When Antonio entered, some servants were 
employed^ in t^e semi-obscurity of the court, 
taking care of, and feeding the mules and horses. 
Nearest to the court, and turning his back to 
them, was a yoiing^man in his shirt sleevgs 
employed in, mending a bridle. Under the 
corridor, on a small wooden stool, sat a young 
woman of about five and twenty, in negligent 
domestic attire, with her head bare, and some 
roses in iier black hair. She was occupied in 
cleaning vegetables, a great heap of which lay 
before her. Opposite to her, seated upon an old 
arm chair, made of twisted willow, was an old 
Carmelite monk, with a long white beard and 
fiery eyes, but of mild expression. 

Two boys, of nine <lr ten old, were 

playing about in the court, without any other 
clothing* than a shirt and slxort brown trowsers. 

• ♦ On perceiving Dolores, they both ran to 
her with loud cries of “ Aunt Dolores! aunt 
Dolores! what have yon brought us?" At this, 
the young man got up, (it was Antonio’s eldest 
brother, Juan,) and held out his hand to Antonio 
(for without recollecting him, he guessed it 
could be no one else) with a hearty " Welcome 
Antonio." Dolores was embraced by her sister- 
in-law, whilst the two boys would not willingly 
let go of her ; but at length she extricated herself 
from them, and ran up to the ecclesiastic, whose 
hand she kissed with great respect, making many 
eager inquiries after his health, whilst he, stroking 

|, her cheeks with visible emotion, siud, The holy 
Virgin bless you a thousand times T 

* Antonio recognised him immediately as the 
old Father Hilario, whose favourite he had been 
as a boy, and to whom>he had, in many respects, 
reasomto be thankful The hastened up to him, 
and seizing his proffered hand, kissed it in 
speechless emotion. 
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The old man appeared surplised for.a moment, 
and then said, with tears in his eyes, " God 
bless you, Antonio! you are alWays, then, my 
good son.” , , 

Oolores had looked on with folded hldds, and 
Juan said, with a softer vq|ce thaft was usually 
his custom, l|^at is our brother. An toni^, wife ” 

This last made an embarrassed courtesy, and 
wished to kiss the hand of* her reverend brother- 
in-kw, but he t^ould not suffer it, and, shaking 
her cordially by the hand, reminded her of i^eir 
early acquaintance. Juan seize^d the two «boys, 
who had crept shyly behind their aunt, and they 
were now obliged to kiss their uncle's *hand, as 
in duty-bound, but (^n away immediately, and 
.filUilld only bft allured back when they saw 
Dolores displaying her little presents. I'he ser- 
vants also had come up at the noise of tlip 
welcoming, and greeted their young mistress 
(who had sometiiing friendly to say to every- 
body) with cordial joy, and welcomed also 
Antonin in a reverential manner, yet not without 
visible pride at the honour which accrued to 
their master's family by having a son in tli^ 
church. Tlicy then hastened «.way to unload the 
mules, who had come up with their burdens, and 
anndnnced their presence impatiently by clatter- 
ing the bells upon their heads. 

“ Father and mother arc on ‘the farm,” said 
Juan at last, when the party had become some- 
what more calm, “ but they will be home 
directly and accordingly, almost immediately 
afterwards, they made tlieir appeurunce. 

The mother, an old woman, who must have 
been once very handsome, with a countenance 
such as is given to St. Anne, in Murillo's pic- 
tures, w'ore a Basquina of coarse black velvet, 
and on her^h^ud a Mantilla of the same material 
without any trimming. She sat sideways on a 
handsome ass, which carried her without requir- 
ing any guidance, and beside her stepped the 
father, a hale man, who did not show the seventy 
years full of labour and dangers of all kinds, 
through which he had lived. He w'ore a short 
jacket of black plush, ornamented with some 
silk braids and with embroidery, and short white 
pantaloons of the same stuff, a fine and very 
broad jabot, and a silk handkerchief round his 
throat, a red sash round his body, and lastly, 


shoes and gaiters of light brown leather, reaching 
close up upder his knees, yet so that one could 
see the whitA linen cipthing which he wore 
beneath. He larried a long Biscayan firelock on 
his shoulder, and beside him ran two handsome 
^ greyhounds. A maid followed her master, driving 
an ass before her kden with vegetables and fruits 
— such as melons,, cucumbers, and glowing, red 
pijifientos; figs,” oranges and grapes i together 
with a small bundle of juiqy sugar-cane,* which 
last the children * immediately pounced gpon, 
I aifii began to suck it, and to beat each other 
I with it. 

Antonto hastened to meet his mother, who re- 
cognised him ‘immediately, and fell speechless 
and sobbing upon his neck. She only relaxed 
her embrace in order to consider him witli the 
'‘Areful look of motherly love, and^gdn to press 
him in her amfs, till Dolores, who had greetdd 
her father vfith a timid kiss of the hand, at last 
claimed her%hare also of motherly affection, and 
Antonio could turn*to his fkther, who shook him 
j cordially by the* hand without any particular 
emotion, but with a hearty “ Wcdcome Antonio, 
welcome home.'t After the first storm of joy and 
emotion of questioning and answering was past, 
the father reminded them that it was time for 
the evening meal. A plank was now laid .upon 
two low blocks, which formed together a long 
low table in the middle of the court, and this was 
covered with a coarse but clean cloth. A few 
common earthenware dishes full of gazpacho* 
were then brought, and all the inhabitants of the 
house seated themselves on low stools round the 
table ; the servants and the maid at the ^wer 
end, at the upper end Father Hilario, who was 
always a welcome guest ; next to him, old Lara 
and his wife, and beside the latter Antonio, to 
whom DoJores had been qbJiged to yield lier 
place. €'he w'oodeii spoons which drew from all 
sides upon the dishes soon emptied them, and 
olives, together with snow-white bread, concluded 
the frugal repast. Some glass jugs of wine, Ifbw'- 
ever, were not wanting, from awhichb.the mem 
poured the wine down their throats, folding 
them with a skilful Inftid higli, above theiehea^s. 

' Gupavbo IB a sort of inaoiduiue, copBisting of cuciiin- 
bon, crumbM of bread, garlic, piniiriito, vinognr, oil, and 
water, and is a very coobng dial^ 


ON* SEEING A BUTTERFLY ♦AT NIGHT. 


Why, O thou wanderer lone, 

Hast thou come forth when purple evening dies ? 
Tof^sze at Hesper on her radiMt throne, 
jGid watch the pale moon in the deep blue skies ? 
Say, h*aa thy flattering wing, 

Wet with the silvery dews, so mildly bright, 
Borne thee to where the elves, in fidry ring, 

Donee to their joyouijhuaic through the night ? 
Leav'st thou the wood's deep shade,' 

Where the blae violA her odour breathes 
Or where tibe moonbeams glance along the glade i 
Or where the ivy round the oak enwreathes? 


Hast thou tby pathway lost, • 

Borne on thy snow-white wings along the air? 

And, on the pinions of the night-wind tossed, 

Sought, yet in vain, to reach thy mossy lair ? 

Or in some purple bell, 

I Or tulip's painted cup, hashthou been sleeping, 

I Till the meek twilight’s lengthening shadows fell, 

And darkened clouds o’er all the east were sleeping? 
Haste, haste thee to thy home, 

Darkness hall throne^herself upon the sky, 

'Tis not the fitting hour for thee to roam, 

.When nightly wild winds breathe their sullen sigh. 

T. W. A. 
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CATS. 

ABTICLE IV. 

Cats — ^view them in any light you may, OTfl place them Ih a washing-tub floating down a 
under whatever circumstances i^ou choose — are, ‘ river, on a pouring wet day. The shock of the 


to say the least of them, most uncommon queer 
creatures indeed. With resp&ct to throfring 
them out of a windqw, it is no punishment wliat- 
ever^to them, provided^ it be ffbm a height some- 
what less than the top limb of the cross of Et. 
Paul’s. • Take, for iystance, the top, of the Monu- 
ment, or the Golurau in Waterloo pkice, they 
would think nothing of it, and treht it as a mere 
joke. And this is easily accounted for when we 
remember the great propensity they possess for 
putting their best feet forward even wlien falling; 
it seems a part of the' contract they entered into 
with nature ere they exuded from %he stage of 
, kittenhood, that they should touch the ground 
with nothing else than thdr feet. We have 
given the height of St. Paul’s as the loftiest 
from which they have come down “on foot;* 
but we forget that the .late lamented and despe- 
rate Mr. Cocking was in the habit of experi- 
menting upon t|j(e dangerous passion for para- 
chutes, by which he eventually lost his life, by 
means of the very creatures of whose propen- 
sities we are now discoursing. He sent Up num- 
berless cats on aerial peregrinations in parachutes, | 
to taste the fresh air above the “ smoke an<l din 
of this lower world ; ” and n e doubt not (though 
we may lack the positive assurance of the fact) 
but that they kept their “ footing ’’ among the 
clouds as became their firmness of character in | 
the high amf exalted situations wliich, by the ' 
pious provision of the parachute and the volun- 
tary will of Mr. Cocking, they were called upon 
to fill. Such scientific speculations being gene- 
rally hazarded at evening-tiiue, the cats in ques- 
tion being picked favourites, dovbtlcss realised the 
adiqge of “catching larks for supper;” which 
(they no.jioubtvrelished with a keener appetite 
than they would of such mundane animals as rats 
ahd mice; spiali blame Cb them for doing so, 
being; at the same time, duly allowed. 

Though it k. alloweb—and we are very ready 
to believe it — that cats are the cloaiiliest animals 
in Ghristei^om, y#t this fact can only bewnota- 
physically arrived at by comparing tlie relative 
superfleiU extent of clean and dirty skin which 
they carry on their backs. We believe the lat- 
toc state t« have the predominance in them as 
I in most others, and that cleanliness should be 
written against their names as a requisite. Tliey 
have, as is well known, a very strong antipathy 
to water ; and one outlie most efiectual metiiods 
of keeping them in the kitchen, is to have a 
bucket of water staring them in the face at the 
door of every Toom in the house.** One of the 
mo^ effectual methods oi washing them, is to 


uptural shower-bath* is not more than their 
strength can bear. They cannot and dare not 
Jeap from the barque in which ■ they are home ; 
atu^ of a dark night, their bright eyes floating 
onwayds over the waldi*, they not unaptly resem- 
ble a river-sprite* or an old shoe with two cigars 
stuck in it, or what— by a great stretch of the 
imagination — may be supposed to be the Indian 
Cupid floating down the Ganges.* * 

A passionate lov^ and admiration for cats has ever 
I been considered ^s a true and decided symptom 
I df insanity ; many instances might be adduced in 
j support of tiiis statement, although, per contra^ 

. much amusing and entertaining ai^uinent miglit 
be urged against it. We believe that, from the 
earliest days of Eve down to our own, no woman 
•has ever lived who has not, at some one unfor- 
tunate perio(J of li^r life or other, showed many 
most decided marks of preference and affection 
for some one or more members of tlie feline race. 
Our readers may doubtless remember the case of a 
certain noble lady of rank, who domiciled some 
short time since, somewhere in the immediate vici- 
nity of Porland-place ; her wits frequently left her 
fora long period of time, for change of air, and 
during one of these witless periods a solemn inqui- 
sition de lunatico inqvmmdo caught her in its 
trammels, and soon detected the poor lady’s 
melancholy weakness. One of the strongest proofs 
adduced against her was tliat of her keeping a very 
large and extensive establishment |)f cats, nut 
bering, we believe, from twJfnty to tfiirty. One 
of the witnesses, we remember, dwelt with a 
strong and emphatic emphasis on the numberless 
and diversified peculiarities of these “ gentle 
grimalkins,” enumerating all their professed points 
of attraction and repulsion, eiilarging broadly 
upon every distinguishing characteristic which 
they severally displayed, and altogether bestow- 
ing upon the court, in the course of her evidence, 
such an immense mass of information upon the 
subject, that we have regi^etted much that we 
did not at the moment take fuller notes of her 
highly-interesting evidence, and that we, at the 
same time, neglected availing ourselves of the 
honour of a personal introduction to her. The 
good old lady, we remember, had a regular ser- 
viae of china on which the cats had their mflals 
^erved up ; the finest and best joints were cpokecl 
up 'for their use ; and the quantity they devoured 
was, as a consequence, any thing but inconsider- 
able. Their appetites, dotfj^tless, grew with what 
they fed upon ; and we dare to say, that whoever 
remained unsatisfied when ffis quantum was de- 
voured, fell instantly on his next neighbour’s*' mess 
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of pottage,” and assisted him in tlio devourment. 
There arose, in cousequencq many* ** border* 
frays” around the plates, and the splutter and 
carnage must have formed the ^ entremets” on 
these festive occasions.. Many a tqp^h and 
whisker that had revelled in beef and mutton, 
turned round in horrid. cannibalism to the dis- 
memberment of its own species. Knkes and 


forks there wefe in abundance, but they refused 
the use of such vulgar weapons, and turned, with 
tooth and nail, and paw and claw, to the dread- 
ful and savage '^scrimmagd! All this, and much 
more than this,* was Vevealed on the above occa- 
*sion ; but our memory has*grown grey since that 
•period, and our heads are nearly as white as a 
whiskered cat.* * Ephon. 


ART. 

Whbn from the sacred garden driven, i 

Man fled before his Maker's wrath, I 

An angel left her place in he^en. 

And crossed the wanderer's sunless path. 

*Twb1 Art I sweet Art! New radiance broke 
Where her light foot flew o'er the ground ; 

And thus with seraph voice she spoke. 

The curse a blessing shall he found." 

She led him through the trackless wild, 

W'here noontide sunbeam never biased:— 

The thistle shrunk — the harvest smiled, 

And Nature gladdened as she gazed. 

Earth's thousand tribes of living things. 

At Art's command to him are given ; 

The village grows, the city ^ings^ 

And point their spires of faith to heaven. 

He rends the oak — and bids it ride. 

To guard the shores its beauty graced ; 

He smites the rock — npheaved in pride, 

See towers of strength, and domes of taste. 


Earth's teeming caves their wealth reveal* 

Fire beafli his banner on the wave { 

He bits the mortal poison heal. 

And the destroying knife to save. 

He plucks the pearls that stud the dMp, 
Admiring Beauty's lap to fill ; ^ 

He breaks the stubborn iparble's sleep. 

Rocks disefipear before his skill : 

With thdhghts that swell his glowing soul, 

He bid| the ore illume the page. 

And proudly scoi^ing time's control. 
Commerces with an unborn age. 

In fields of air he writes his name. 

And treads ^he chambers of the sky ; 

He reads the stars, and *gr**^PB flame 
That quivers in the realms on high. 

In war renowned, in peace sublme. 

He moves in greatness and in grace ; 

His power subduing space and time, 

Lmks realm to realm, and race to race. 

Spraoub. 


REVIEW. 


Religion in America ; a Narraiive of the Deputation 
from the Bapiiet Unton in JSngland to the United 
Statea and Canada. Jig the Rev. F. A. Cox, 
J^L.D.i and the Rev. J. Hohy^ D.D . — ^Ward and 
Co. I(i37« • i 

In some of our former numbers, when introducing 
to the notice of our readers the principal points of 
Mr. Livingstone's Code of Penal law, we stated that 
America might with much justice be denominated 
" The land of progress." The most careless aud 
incautious observer of the state of the western world 
cannot indeed fail to be struck with the rapid and un- 
checked progress which is being made in America in the 
various branches of art, of literature, and of science : 
already, indeed, on many of these subjects she has 
outstripped the fostering nurture which the genius of 
her earliest children received from their " Fatherland," 
and recognising neither limit nor boundary to his 
progress, nor foreseeing check or danger in his career, 
who shall boldly tell the enterprising American when 
to stop, or say unto him " Thus for lhalt thou go and 
no farther ? " 

But the progressive tide of civilisation and improve- 
ment which has spread over the vast regions of the 
wesftrn states, has fertilised her soil with a richer and a 
purer gfowth— has called forth the intellectual energies 
of her great men to strive for the gaining of a erdWn 
of glory, which can neither be sought for nor won in 
tbe fields of literature, art^ or science. The best and 
the greatest men of America, from the early daya of 
Penn and Franklin even down to onr own,4uve been 
distinguished for the pufity and simplicity of their lives 
and conduct, as wdl as for their readiness to foUow, 


whithersoever it might lead them, the rules and doc- 
trines of that foith which was in them. The comfoning 
assurances of religion gave to their Itearts the quiet 
sanctity of that peace which passeth all understanding 
and to their children and their children's children have 
they bequeathed tbe legacy of q fervent faith in the 
I promises of the holy Scriptures, whose assurances and 
consolations of salvatiqp have given unto them a livelier 
energy, and kept alive among them that pure and exalted 
faith whTch we rejoi^to say animates the hearts of our 
friends and brethren on the wide and western shores 
of the Atlantic. • •• 

We have beenled to make these remarks, as expressing 
in some faint degree the pleasure we have deiiv^ firom 
the perusal of the work before us.* It hsk ngw reached 
a third edition, and as it hai^ceived%i new title, and 
contains mneh new and important matftr, it approaches 
more appropriately to a " oorregted ” and " improved " 
editiwMtban many " profissaing^Nhird edi^ns do. Ac- 
counting for its change of tide, its authors state that, 
" on several accounts, it has been expedient t^alter our 
original title ,* so that, instead of ' The Baptists in 
America,' we have adopted 'Religion in America.' 
Our chief reason is, that as the htmk is not sectarian, 
the tiile ought to be more general." We ^uote the 
following introductory remarks for the admirable and 
liberal spirit in which they are conceived and written : — 
“ The principle upon which the pjMent work i* constructed, 
being that of avoiding Indlscriminfte censure, which would be 
unjust, and undistinguishlng panegyric, which would be inju- 
dloious, it is fhtr to observe at the outset upon the qaestioning 
habits of the western world, that as curiosiqr !■ one of tbe 
elements of ournumal constitution, and a great instrument of 
acquiring knowledge, if Ame{lcaua posseM more of this spirit 
tbsn ouiselvss, which the very oqectlon seems to imply, it 
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doea but adbrd m evidence of their Intellecttfel vigour, end may 
juggeat the cantion that we do jiot aUow ourael vea to be boguUed 
by aelf-contidmoe and alugglahneaa Into the *om of the race ^ 
the rivalry <rf knowledge. But If the reproach b« Intended aolely I 
torepreaent their aenamveneas with regard |o theconelusionato 
wWak their fl-londa from the fatherland * may eotoe reapeetlng 
themeelvea or their luatitutiona, than it nfiiy be viewed aa, at 
leaat, complimentary It preauppuaes that our Judgment la . 
thought to be of aomeimpihtance; and that aa an <dder and* 
more advanced country, we arc competent to form aomd eatl* J 
mate of their intellectual and moral condition. Why ahould we^ 
teem to apnrn aa a meanneta, or contemn aafifldte, even 
coasive eagernoaa to obtain the approving amile of Britain upon 
their cllbrta, which a geneiona rIvahiMp rlU net withhold, and 
which will promote a frlendahip be^een ua that mint be 


reclproa^ly beneflcialt United ^ a common origlu, a eomdion 
lanraage, a counoon Chrlatlanlty, we are capable, 'if ready to 
act miratenial oombination, of imprening a cnataoter upon tho 
fUtun deatinlea of the world: . . 

" In Bome poiuta of view, indeed, the queation propeied, 
whether for the purpoce of ellolttng pralae or ehallenpng enti- 
clam, aearcely admita ofa very direct or vA 7 definite aiiawer 
Vague and general terms mayeaatlybe iiaed in fwply. which, 
when analysed, have Imrdly a meaning, andwhich ate often tlie 
aubstitutea rather tham the ezpteaaiona of iirtenigent ideas. It 
is true that there is a far greater identity among tlie confederated 
republics of America than among the separate kingdoms of 
Europe; but time must be allowed for them to be moulded into 
hoioogeneoua ulhfotmity If the Itaqui^ regarded particular 
states or sectional dlirlsionsf a general outline, even of the cver- 
burtuatlng transatlantic world, approxlmiting national charac- 
ter in each, might be given; but we must be oonteiU at present 
with few generalisations, and allow the hand of time to mix and 
prepare the colours fbr the ultimate exhiUtloitof a finished por- 
traiture of the whole. « 

■* If, however, it would be dlfflciilT to draw a general featvre, 
it la not ao to describe a general feelinft Tlie progress of politi- 
cal events has combined with the increase of commercial and 
social Interrourae, to awaken in the minds of the great majority 
on the other side of the Atlantic, a sentient which we believe 
is extensively reciprocated oh this, that the endeavour to pro- 
mote dislike of each other among either people by partial and pre- 
judiced representations, must be discountenanced by both, and 
that nothing ran be Viiore desirable than a sincere and i>e 
nent union. It is not exclusively nr primarily to statcsnic 
or legislators we must look , but to men who can coalesce upo 
anetipr and a nbblbr principle than the politics of this worl 
supply. It must be baaed on CkrUHanit^, tbe prevalence < 
which In both countries la already glMng Indications that th 
time is hastening when this consummation of aH pious wisht 
and prayers will be occoinplisbcd." 

The above extract will serve to acquaint our readers 
witl^ something of the general spirit and tone in which 
the work before us is written— the scope and design 
whi^h the deinitdtion had in view was high and praise- 
worthy; and the extracts which we shall present at 
we proceed in*oar notice of the work, will prove that 
the mission and thb reception were equally worthy of 
the high and holy cause which it was intended to 
accomplish. 

Upon the arrival of the deputation at Ner^ ork, they 
were received with much waamth of hospitality and 
kindness by their Christian fiieiufjs and bretl^n, with 
whom, however, the urgent demands upon their time 
and attention only allowed of their making a short 
stay. Nei^' York they proceeded to PhUadelphia, 
wherf after noticing the theological and literary semi* 
Viary <at Hqddington, nndbr the patronage of the 
' Philadelphia %pti8t Association ; the Water Works, 
at Fair Mount £ the Peiatetitiary ; the Gerard College 
for Orphans, and the Ifavy Yard, we are presented 
with the following sn'^mary of the past and present 
state of ths'baptist^enomination in that city 

The baptist denomination (• of oompnratlvely recent origin 
In Plilladl'lphla. In ISOS, the first church, situati^ In Second- 
Btraet, was the only one, and consisted of sixteali members, 
under the pastoral care of ThemM UsHck, who had been pre- 
ceded by Morgan Edwards and William Rogers. At present 
There are el^t baptist churches, besides two African ehurches, 
comprehending about three thousand members. Seme of these 
are In a preeperous state, with large jdaces of wonhlp ; paitiou- 
larly that of Dr. Birantly.ln whose church more than one revival 
has occurred, and that of Mr Xennatd. The church, of which 
the latter Is pastor, was ^y eoaatttnted in September, I SI 7; 
neverthelesa, it new cemrota of between five and six hundred 
members. 8prdoe>streeti though atpreaent without a paMtor, is 
aoqulriagstebtlltyandmagiilttiMe. The congregation in Sansom- 
at^ is beginning, after a eeaeon of depresaum, to return to ita 
p^ttne Inmitanoe ; and it is anftcipated.tiiat the oapaeioua 
which U estimated to qaBtalii nemly three thonaand 
p«epia,wUl be again filled." ^ 


deputation proceeded to Baltiinore, where the 
record giv^ of “||lae origin and alngnlar trials of 
the second church is of great interest. At Wash, 
ington they weredntroduced.to the President, General 
Jackson 

We fi^d him in eempanjrwifh Mr. Vsa Buren, the vice, 
preaidmit, who la a candidate flit tbe simreme office, atethe 
period of regular vacancy. It was a gratifying opportunity of 
nialliar and animated converiafion over a enp (g coflbe, on 
topiea eonnaeted with some of the moat iiaportant interests of 
oiu roapectlve countries. Accent intelligence from Europe was 
tmrehed upon, and particularly news relative to Ireland, which 
led to a someprliat extended* discassion of the compulsory sup- 
port of religion as contraated with that which is spontaneous 
«nd voluntary. It was gratifying to asce;^n that the mi»d of 
the chief magistrate of this mighty nation was as five from all 
the Ikiphistries arising out pf the unhallowed blending of things 
sartciL with things secular, by the alllanee of the church with 
tho state, as bis pefson and oonrt were diameumbered of the 
pomps of royal etiquette. Ho uttered, with great emphasis, 
these mem’irable wordHv ' Human legislation in matters of re> 
ligion may make hypocrites, but it cannot make Christiana.’ 
On the tithe system, partlcularlyjis It is working in Ireland, 
which led to the conversation, the President moM* with sHlI 
kindling energy, and in terms which harmonised with w 
may now he considered public opinion In every part of the 
British empire, till all the soldier was apparent as the general 
exclaimed, * 1 had rather die a thoiwaiid deaths than see iny 
wife and children starve while I was robbed of one-tenth of my 
labour to support a religion I disapproved.'" 

One of the most important meetings which the 
deputation attended was the Triennial Convention : it 
will afford to our readers one of the best accounts of 
the state of religious feeling in America, and give a 
svery good example of the volume before us. 

“ The Convention, Which was the eighth triennial assembly 
of the denumindtiou, couimciiced its sittings at tei o’clock < 
Wednesday morning. April twenty-ninth, tn the first baptist 
church. Although this imporlanl body now embrares, in its 
Icliiierations, the general interests of the baptist denomination 
in tlie United States, it was originally constituted for mission 
ary purposes In May, 1 814, a meeting was held in Philadel- 
phia, composed of delegates from missionary societies In Massn- 
chusetts, Rhoda Island, New York, New Jersey, Fennsylvanin, 
Delaware, Maryland, Coinmbm, Virginia, North Caiulina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia Tho object was to unite to send the 
GosiHil to the heathen , and they accordingly formed ' The 
General Missionary Convention of America, for Foreign Mis- 
sions.’ A committee was dioseii to conduct the affairs of tlic 
body, denominated ' The Baptist Board of Foreign Misbions 
for the United States, ’and it was decided that a general conven- 
tion should be held triennially Although other great dciioiui- 
national associations have gathered around this missionary so- 
ciety for eonvenlonce, and have been animated by the vitality 
with Which tho primary institutiou was Instmct, it is neverthe- 
less still regarded as the triennial jnissiouary meeting The 
session at Richmond was more nvmerouily attended than for- 
mer conventions, and it was thoiight to be oamore complete- 
representation of the denomination. There were delegates from 
nineteen states besides the district of Columbia ; but Delaware, 
Indiana, MISbouri, Arkansas, Miuisippl, and Alabama, were 
not represented by persons who, according to the constitution, 
were entitled to seats and to a vote. 

I " Among the pastors and ministers assembled, the age of - 
some was Indicated by the 'hoary head fliund in ’ . “ 

righteuuBiieH , ’ but we observed, In general, that while many 
were in middle or advanced life, as a body they were remarkably 
youtlilhl, and seemed fresh with the dew of au Intellectual 
morning. 

“ The preliminary arrangements were promptly made, evmc- 

I lng great uct in the management of their atturs. We were 
struck with the business-like character of the whole assembly, 
while the saeredness of piety, and the eheerftilneas of benevo- 
lence, redeemed the whole from n air of secularity. A merely 
mereantlle man would have felt, Instinctively, that he 
breathing an uncongenial element, and yet commercial and 
even polltleal assemblies might have learned some lessons on 
regularity and despatch. This was the mare observable as, with 
very few excepthuMi the pastors and ministers were the chief 
actors It was not the practice, either on this or other occa- 
sions, to proceed aa if the coneems of the kingdom of Christ 
were tneqiable of being conducted by the ministers cf the Gos- 
pel beeause they are not educated as mercantile at commercial 
men. Out American friends seem rather to conceive that, in 
general, they are the suitable persons, and that lay assistance la 
most advantageous When assoeiaUdln reUglous entergrien and 
in*reiigieus meetingsi under ministerial supetlntonaenec. It 
may admit of a queation whether, In ooncerns strictly and pro- 
perly eoclcslMtlcal, tbe same rsasone which eomtltute the pas- 
tor the president of the ehureh ^oald not operate to ^aeo one 


of the body In the ehair at the 
of r8llgion.u If ia the one case i 


wld not operate to ptM one 
tve mod solemn annlversortes 
ta may be a tendency, in such 


an arrangement to pr^uce a spirit of ecclesiastical domination 
is there not a* least an equal tendency In the other to Ibater a 
apbritcffseealatiietmliithecinhch? Audit It lot worth con- 
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Blderinfjrtiafliw the primitive conetitttHon J 
rltuaTiihln to epiieopal, tlmt Is, pMtoi ‘ 
“AstoonaitbeaseemUrbeottneaet..^ . 

hymn wey $ung. which waa followed hy ptteN^The cfeden 
tiala of delMatea wen then examined, the namM enrolled, am 
the offlcera for the preaent eonvhutlon choaen. The Rev. 8. H 
Cone waa elected pnaldent, Rev. H. Malcom, aecretary, Rev 
G. F. Davie, aaalatant-aeoreUuyji The flrit huain^of th 
meet^iff waa to receive our oredenttala. AAer prellftffiaty re 
marka ^the prealdent.we preaented varfoua roaimuniCBtfon 
with vluob we had been Intnia^, Mtrtlcularly the dooumee 
from the Union. The reading oTthla fraternal eplstlo waa pre 
ceded by a ftw prefatdfy Nmarha, appiDtaing flie aiaeoAly of the 
nature of the Baptlat Unten England and Wales, and dlatln. 
guiahing it foom the London Board pf Ulniatera. .Eaeh of ui 
then deUvered an addreaa of some length in further cnplant 
of thmviewa and feellnA of their Brltlah brethren tow< rdt thi 
tratiaatlantlcehurehea.^Theceaddreaaeewere liatened towitl 
the deopeat Intereat. Matty a manly countenanee raa bedei*< 
with a tear of aacred aonaibilRy ft waa forth’ .th reaolved, 

' I'liat the preaident welcome the delegattoopand give thedi th 
right hand of foUowanip on the part of the convention ; ' and wel 
did he auataln the dignity of hia offlee, while, with equaUaf^tio] 
and eloquence, he received ua as bretiurenlfoloved for our worki 
sake, and emphatically aa Engllahmon, aa Christiana, and as 
ministers. ‘dVe welcome yooj' said he, ‘ to our country, oui 
ifoaaabes, our houael, ana our hearts ’ When the tumult o 
emotion had subsided, after a few momeitis of solemn stlilncst 
which succeeded the ptcHidcnt’a address, no ruse and gave out 
a stanga of the hymn which commences, « 

‘ Blest be the tie which binds 
Our hearts in Christian love ’ 

The communicatiouB which had been made were then le* 
ferred to a committee, to report upon them during the present 
session. The visit of the delegatea from the churches of the 
Fatherland naturally Increased the general interest of the coii- 
vciitum , anil the reception which they experienced was such as 
not only to hiinish those feelings of restraint which, as strangers, 
they might have cherished, but to makc^em delightfully sen* 
Slide that they were In the bosom of Chrutlan brethren. Ordi* 
uai}' forms of speecli are too cold and common-place to express 
the Impression, never to be erased from tbo bearti of the kind 
greetings and atfecltonate intercourse of every day They were 
brought into fellowship and unreseived intercourse with multi- 
tudes of Christian inimsters and friends whqpi they hud never 
seen before, man} .of whom were unknoviu to them even by 
nume, and all of them Adlow-workcrs of God. and fellow-heirs 
of eternal lift It seemed like the point of confluence of a thou- 
sand streams of sacred feeling and pious operation , and proved 
to themselves, and they believe to all present during these 
‘days of huaveii upon earth,’ the assured prclibation of those 
‘ pleasures which are at (lod’s riglil himd fur evennore ' 1’hcrc 
was soon kindled in every bosom, and beaming from every 
C}e, a glow of fervent S}inpathy and love, indicating, what 
every tongue would have been ready to declare, ‘ it Is good 
' lubt had arisen in any minds os to the course 

the deputation ftum England intended to pursue in public in- 
tercourse with tlicir brethren, with respect to subjeots of vital 
importance indeed, but inadiubisible in a body constituted of 
such V urious elemems as theijS, it was only like a cloud of the 
summer monilnd? v^lch wainipeeclily dispersed in the brlgb 
lug sunshine To associate what was now realised with the 
early history of the denoui^atlon. only two centuries ago, and 
to feel that by themselves as Instruments, the EngUsh churches 
were thus seeking a more Intimate alliance and union with so 
much latger a body in America than themselves, waa to the 
delegates an overpowering idea. If they were enabled, in a 
manner at oil satiafoctory to their beloved brethren in the 
United Btates, to respond to their glowing sentiments of Chris- 
tian love, and to express tlie ftaternal ftwug of those by whom 
they were commissionaftj. to visit them, they would deyoutly 
acknowledge the grace stf.llim who makes hia strength perfoct 
in weakness, which at tnese seasons of deep responsibility, 
though Of high enjoyment, they felt had been successfully, as 
they uew it nad been earnestly, implored oil tbeir bebalf, by 
the ehurchee at home. 

*'The amiolntment of committees to report upon theopora- 
ttoUS of dftforent socioties, is an exeeUeni expedient, by vriikdi 
the despatch of busmesa is greatly fiscilitated. No fewer tl 
nineteen of these sub-ccsiunittees were appointed, consist' 
for the most part, irfdUforent individuals noihinated by the 
sldetat, hut Anally chdMen by the assembly. 'Ifoey arranged their 
own time of meeting, to consider the various points ooufided 
to their deliberations: and were generally prepared with their 
Toporls when the busineis confided to them was cslled on for 
general dikcudslon and final decUion. thus, for Instance, tub- 
cemmRtem were chosen to Mtange xsllgloua exercises duricgi 
the session ; on Indian missions t to nominate persons out of 
whom tlie4ruBtees for the Columbian college might be Elected ; 
on the Aftlcan lUtsilon, Ac., tee. It woe hot (Utfieult to selefit 
men whose piety, habits ofburiness, abd competent knowledge 
of the mattors mfonred to their eonaideiatloa, materially as- 
■Isted the final determlaations o%the convention. 

*' The Rev. A Sutton, a misitanary from OrJua, th cotmexlon 
with the body of general baptiite, was present MMfstttou is 
well known fa England, but gtlU better in Americg, where he 
bad been for many month*. The chief object opmi vlait was 


to rouee the meralmn of hi* awn religious community— the 
general bi^tiete-^ a eenee of duty relative to Christian mis- 
sions. He finmd an»ample field among 500 or 600 congroga- 
tlous, containing tatween 10,000 and M,000 members. His la- 
bours alto were odeeptahle and useftal in promoting the general 
interests of thedlosprii He waa Moelved in a elmilar manner 
with ourselves, wl^ the egual greetlaf of hand and heart 
Finally, * all mlnlstora of the Goapel pros ent who are in regular 
landing with any evangslfcal denooimation,' were Invited to a 
seat In the convention. For tbiq expression of liberaltty and 
dforistlaa courtesy, the delegates were eoarcely prepared, not- 
withstanding their getftid conviction that os mueh genuine 
Christian ftMing prevails among their ovm'denomlnatiM as in 
any section whatever of the Christian ohutdh. Kearly thirty 
brethnfii accepted of the Invitation. 

“ Ih the afternoon of this first day of assembly, the aermott 
before the convention was preached by the Rev. 8. H.Voue, 
who enforced the. duty of personal service in the kingdom of 
Christ on all his people. There wore generally two Mentme 
-reamed every day in dliftrerit places. 

“ Tlie missionary meeting, at which Hr. Jeter bad pnmoaed a 
umble confession «f the criminal fgdUforence wltlr which 
Christians haiUwen accustomed to look upon a perishing world, 
had adjourned Its mqpting, which nas resumed on tlie evening 
of the twenty-ninth. Accustomed to their own Engfish habits, 
this had appeared to the deputation a measure of question- 
able expediency, doubting, as they did, if that bdV forvour, in 
the degree in which it had appeared to glow In every heart, 
could bo rekindled, and tearing that the renpaod discussiqpi 
might prove flat and uninteresting, ^'he result was far othor- 
wise , nor did it appeawas if the flaiA would have expired, hod i 
*^lie meetings bee^ still further protracted. Tlie Rev. W. 8. 
Pluiner, a presbyterian minister of Richmond, who had taken 
'its seat in the cogvention, lent his valuable aid on this oc- 
casion. 

“ On Thursday, April 30th, the convention reassembled at 
line o’clock, and it was resolved, that during ite session, the 
lours of meeting Should be firom nine till two in the morning, 
lua from teur till six in the evening. This was the day for 
.ttending to the report of tho board of missions. The reading 
>f this interesting and important document was once suspended 
.iug the hymn beginumg, 

‘ O’er the gloomy hills of darl^eu.' 

Again, on announcing the decease of Miss Cummings, one 
if the Buctety’s missionaries, a young woman of great promise, 

’ ‘lev. IV. B. JubuBou was requested to lead the devotions of 
uwcmbly ! and immediately, in a strain of humble and holy 
mr, he vfibred prayer Uiat the events which had removed 
of the society’s missionaries, during the three years post, 
night be * for our profit , ' gave tlianlu that so many luid mien 
•reserved, while the American board, a sister association, with 
horn the deepest sympathy u as felt, had been called, in one 
'nr, to lament the decease of fourteen of tlieir missionaries , 

Id further entreated the Divine protection for the survifing 
bourers of both societies, that their efforts might bo rendered 
Lcessful in filling the world with his gloi, • 

- „ ..jdlng of the rciiort was once more suspended on the 
irrival of one ol the Cherokeei, a red Indian, ultose tethers bad 
nally roamed in undisputed liberty and sovereign authority 
over these regions. It was impossible to avoid asiodiating the 
*'vriit, tn a way of contrast, with the times when his tribe were 
irds of the soli, with wliom only the wild animals disputed the 
MBcsslon oC^mitable huotmg grounds, and whose course 
as free and Impetuous as tliat of tho rivers on whose banks 
icy wandered from the mountains to the sea. Tlion, indeed, 
osc woods often resounded with their frantic delight, and with 
« echoes df the savage wfff whoop , but now we beheld a meek 
id lowly diseiple of the Master, who was ' a man of sorrows, 
id acquainted with grief.’ 0-go-na ye, pronounced Oganiah, 
a Cherokee, from the valley towns in th# westam 
orth Carelins, and formerly a member of the Ciierokee council 
state. He was converted by the Instrumentality of threRbv. 
van Jones, who has been muen blessed as a mlteJoiiaryrio hi* 
tbe, Mr. Jones and the Indian arrived k the eonvsition vith « 
le revered treasurer of the body, the Hou. laman Llnooln, of 
ioaton, who had been on a visit to Caroiina. # 

" The report was again resumed, and finally adopted, certain 
lortions of It being reforred to subfiHmmlttees. It would be 
>ut otgfiane to introduce a leugthenecPihtoQunt of the foots it 
details ; but the delegates feel that flieit own etatmient would 
be inexcusably Impertect, without some reference to the mlsalon- 
operattons of their American brethren. After allBdlM to 
.. venerabU^ Ihtiiers of their mission who have entered into 
brir rest, the report mentioned the circumstance of mwtliig In 
le cimUal of the oldest eommonweaUh in the (^federeey. 
Old Virgliiia,’ and expressed a ehoriahed hope that Aeir uathm* 
deitbied to be a ntighty instniment of hut amerted, 
lat tbe fulfilment of its glorious mlniatnr mult depend on the 
lermaneiice ot Us union. Tbe board hutlM with duBght what- 
wer might tend to remeat those natloiAl bonds. In the sum- 
lary view of missfonary ptooeedlng*, the first mentioned are 
Missions ill America.' Theae, in tbf true spirit of the early 
immaiid to tbe dliciplea, to ' begin at Jerusdem,* an dirked 
the various tifore of ludiaas, both east and west of the 
.IsslslppL 

•• East of the nriteite Fhthetof nvers. an the vaU^foi^s In 
rorth Carolimi; TEdbre, dttd do Bt. Xoifo la ItfA^aa ; 
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the fivmer on Omad River, the latter oi^Lalce Bupetior, and 
Tonawanda in the Mate of Nhw York. At these stations, a tew 
converts have prdbssed their Ihlth in Chyst, by being bi^itised 
in his name during yens , and the missionaries are encour- 
aged to persevere by fiivourable appearances* amidst numerous 
dWcultiet, particularly among the Cherokces. , 

West of the Missislppi. the board haa^conflned Its attention 
to what is caiJed, ' the Indian territoiy.' This portion of country 
lies eontiguouB io the states of Arkansas, and Missouri dt 
may be doscrilied as a tract of land, speaking in round numbers, 
six hundred miles long from north to south, and two hundred 
miles broad, though there arc no siiecified limits to the west. A 
foreigner would bo ready to inquire whether the design wero 
to hunt the scatlered'WborigiueB from all their present settle- 
ments into this one territory, as thclf fathers formerly mot to 
contract, by cdncerted movements, their wide circle by degrees, 
till tlte prey was fairly Iiemroed in, even within reach of the, 
hunter’s weapons ; But a more corroct and coitTpi^henstve view 
of rxisting foots might lead to a concurrence In opinion with 
many benevolent and enlightened men, that the sccurite and 
happiness of the Indian tribes, perhaps their very pre8er\ation, 
will depend upon their J;eing funned into fine state, and finally 
allowed its star in the American constellation.- The lato Mr. 
IVirt appears to have chorislied the idea of foninng a sovereign 
and independent, but confederated repuhlft of these tribes A 
alinOsr disposition of the descendants of Afoicans, a black as 
well as a red republic, might be a for happier, and more practi- 
cable expedient than any hitherto adopted, but as iftoevm<» 
qjie abject degi^ilation of Afiica’s children, hero llio black man. 
in many a forlorn instancy is literally the slaVe of the Indian* 
t Many of these Idolaters, wAo must still be regarded as savages, 
have learnt thus much, at least, of tiie civlllsalioii they witness 
around them— they purchase negro slaves ' * 

“ Without entering Into the political merits of the question, it 
was on every account desirable tliat Christian inissionarles 
should be employed ; and, arrordidgl} , tlic baptists, as well as 
the niethodists and presbyteriaiis, h^c missionaries in that ter- 
ritory The posts they oecup 3 ’, are^mong the Bhawanoe, the 
Delawares, the Otoes and Omahas, the Ottawas, tlio Creckt,*;he 
Cherokees, and the Choctaws Tlie Futawatomics ha\c their* 
lands assigned, but arc notivet arrived! As there was a station 
among them In Michigan, called Carey Miaaionaiy Station, so on 
their removal It will be resuiped. Jly schools, as well as by 
preaching, attempfo are made to evangelise these native tribes; 
pleasing instances of success are recnrdLd, but in some places, 
an excessive fondness for ardent spirits, wlilch is unhappily sup- 
plied t^wlilte men, interferes with the good work, (n other 
iDstances, the contempt which the Indian expresses for the 
white roan’s religion, Is singularly associated with a determina- 
tion to prevent the diflUslon of it among their slaves 
The report presented by the committee appointed on the I 
Indian stations, like each of the others prepared by their re- I 


■poctivc commits, has its own characteristic excollences. It 
is a plain, representation of foots, iclatlvedo the 

Indians. ItJ^aiy fe thouf^t to lean towards an approyaiof 
the govemmijp jgibasuTe of locating the aboriginal tribes in the 
Indian territdi^, U docs so in the most unexceptionable manner, 
as it asserts that public opinion among the Indians is turning in 
favour of the project. In the brief and condensed view of their 
affairs, it states that east oC the Missisippi tbeore are 81,901 of 
the triCa, and west of that line, 801,790. This does hot hiclude 
those already^ln the territory, of whom 21,820 were ^'indi- 
genous,” and 76,000 have ciAlgrated thither altea^. By this it 
appears that 263,654 are still ‘disponed through various ports of 
the states. It mdst be a mighty attraotion to draw so large a 
rbody, tliough divided add scattered as they are, to the 46,820 
now reaifiimt in the territory. Nevertheless the report says, 
“ llcmo veer from the pernicious influence of the lower order of 
the whites, exposed to fewer temptatioas to vice, and nijited in 
such large numbers into a kindred ciKnmunity, they feel that 
t^ev have reaclictl a new era in their history They are sti- 
mulated to put forth Iteili exerflons, they express the desire to 
be tnited into oiia political brotherhood under a civil govern- 
ment , and as the incentives to war have dow disappeared foom 
among {liem, moral and saving influences can bq brought to 
' ' ' m with greater effect, and with the prospect of 

more permanent results ’ The report concludes with an affec 
tiunate reference to tlie recent*arrival of the Qherokee mis- 
sionat>% tlie Rev Evou Jones, and the convert O-go-UB-yc^ov'* ''f 
the suns of the forest con verteti from the superstition of savage 
life by the power of uoij ” 


With these extrarts from this work we close our 
notice of It ; did our space permit, we could quote 
many other passages, detailing facts and circumstances 
of high and exalting interest. The cause of religion 
and Christianity is in progress in America — it is con- 
quering and triumphing wherever the sound of the 
trumpet or the voice of the Gospel is heafd. Over 
the niountain'lands and the valleys, in the glena and 
the dells, the sounding cataract and the rushing 
river, by tlie echoing shore and on the everlasting sea, 
the joyful tidings of salvation, and the voices of “ peace 
and good-will towards men ’* are heard. Our readers 
will find ample«and rejoicing evidence of these delight- 
ful facts in the volume before us ; let them read it with 
care and attention, for it will more than repay them 
for giving up a few hours to its perusal. 


NOTES OF TRAVELLERS. 


.Avbican &AtxjTATioN8.— We kuow of no people 
who evince more cordiality and a^ent feeling on 
meeting old friends or acquaintances, than the natives 
of Africa. Their mode of salutation, though strikingly 
diflferent from that in use among civilised jAople, is cer- 
tainly not kss aiTecting, and«by far more , expressive. 
When two old acquaintances Jjpeet, as aoon aa they 
perceive each other, they reciprocally awlreas each 
other by name, and apply the left hand to the breast, 
and quicken ftieir pace, until \hey come in contact. 
Tke^ chin of the one is then laid over the shoulder of 
theoflher, rf iterating a dodkm times, while in this posi- 
tion, thiir team ^ salutation. This done, they mu- 
tually recede, ^eyeing ox« another aa closely os though 
each was apprehensive he had been mistaken. They 
•gain address each by name, as rapidly approach 
•I beforep and go^hrough the former ceremonya We 
ottoe witnessed the meeting of two venerable hoary 
headedF^ sires, in the Sherbro country, which we shall 
never forget. After approaching each other, os de- 
scribed above, tbef receded to a distance of ten or 
fifteen fcifet, seated themselvea, and, during an interval 
of eight or ten tainutei, eyed each other with a signifi- 
cance that is altogether indeicrihable. They then, 
mutually addressed, approached, embraced, and gave 
vent to their joy in i^balf stifled tone, as though feel- 
ings had paralysed the power of utterance. Let those 
who deny to the man of colour the poqsesnon of acute 
•ensiUUty, witness auoh a scene, and say if ever they 
have been oonicioui of enotioni lotdeep, 


^lidooNLioHT AT Ska. — One night I ahall never 
forget - I bad left the dinner-table to secure some 
retirement on deck. I sat ^own n^r*the helmsman, 
who was silently directing our course. The breeze 
dwelt freejy on the sails, and gave to the vessel her 
noblest appearance. The sea was animated, but un- 
broken ; aud we were moving rapidly, hut quietly, and 
with a pleasant, undulating motion. A bright sun had 
just sunk down iu the waves, and left his vermilion 
hues on the margin of the dark clouds whioh skirted 
the eastern horizon. Here and there a bright star 
appeared dancing among the ahrouds. Presently the 
dark but calm clouds sleeping on the waters gave indi- 
cations of a lustre not their own. Soon tiiey were 
attenuated, and di versified, and illuminated by a pre- 
sence which was still unseen ; and then the hghter 
and gauzy portions drew back like a curtain, and forth 
came, as from her pavilion, and in all her miyesty, the 
queen of night. Her lustre shot across the dark 
waters, and turned them into a flood of quicksilver. 
The clouds quickly disappeared as she ascended in her 
career; and the stars, one by one, were extinguished 
tby her brightness. The lines of the horizon, tdb, had 
vanished, so that the blue sky and blue' aea seemed 
mnited and infinite. Over all thi* infinitude of apace 
there were only two objects to be seen — ^the moon 
taibng silently through the ocean above, and ourselves 
saihug silen^ through ocean bdow.>-jReMf and 
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*Wben « ttan« conapidueua for hia inffoefi^' er 
Ilia virtuy, end e6|)eoia^ wliere i fo-vonrite tnl- 
nkter ndid ha* been long endeared to his bp 
the •weekly 8er|§oe, tbe year^ lacnment, W 
tbe ftegbent prayer, adfoo^on* a0 foatmetion, 
la borne folM* lorig beme, tke'nttai^Ke hreary 
bumerodeil Md if the distance ia net great, the 
^body fa tofoie by the company, two or three at 
the ewd^eff eacb'^ the bars, or ** apokes,* which 
Buppozt ^ bier, whUb thecehief fnov^er.aupt 
porto tbe paB, or ‘‘^mbrtbloth,'' it the i»ad, thd 
aeeond at the feet, and^foor otbbia at tbe shoid^ 
dors and Kheea. Tbeaf official wowmera, and 
fiiry othcra ^he may foH«ir hi, tbe train, of foe 
chief moniper, bear m part a tbe burden f foe 
guests do font, andoa^fo anxioua to foow bH 
rrapect for foe deoeiae^ by taking part in .fote 
last and aidifon forty to One who has quitted fpr 
efcr tbe abodes and foe'aociety of men upon eaalb. 

tlpon a devout and fooling bearti a i^ces^jf 
, of this kind; aa it' moves Skmly ^ad sifoutiy 
along, foakes a very deep impiessfoo, for it speeka 
" in demonstration of the a^^;** and such is the 
TMpect sbdwb to aneh a piooessfon; that tha by- 
Vtandem uncover vfoen It passes, and thetrav^iec 
|,who meeta lt in the other directfoa, turns ba^ 
with H fog a Hide way. The igemd vffsot preh 
dueed* hy fok pvocbaalop' and the fol^imation 
of the he^, which eoastHutea ils dosing and 
moat adenfoeeeUe/la by no memti of a mojnei)^ 
taiy natirto. ' It is epoirtaaeoas 9f the people 
foeafo^i^ a ..n ’.phwi ^lis own nadve ao’d, as it 
w^; fold therefore, tbisogh H incy he mom 
tidiieftyin chataefor fofoi the eaoHe which pro- 
ceedv froth an elo^^tent tongue, it' partakes for 
WH)fo4f^the amariirtb; Of hnuroitality. 9y this 
man la bobe to his long 
home, hliCiiiuamplg, i^ven *^00 fob nfoid 1^ foe 
Ika ffScmnn, oupfomfo^ infoiebee 
. foe dlatiWwfo^'hfo^y ia mmdderhig ia fob 
^ttst^t^il the juortd ^ett are probably much, 
pPiater.thaH spy op than all Which iHe, and 
"monument, and e^gfoiph, and eifow, could pjw* 
foum. ,0j^ th$ ifoall aay ifofohig fortbbt 
foau foal, bk| tbe i^ence of foe aittn md foe 
; ^ of foe^oHl hdb 

foe go’dft.;* b^ foe foonumenti 'foe epitaph, 'jand 
foe enfoi^, befog memly human^nwtten'at foie 
I "fo Cab Jbe ' compared' with tl upon 
ida,' andsWifo more propriety, ‘tho 

i ltnily/aad iig^mied toefo 

1 Bo for ht t^renffo of rank hud 
'^make fo mfoe aOvimeus fo semh 





fol'wlk%r k Ibt^fodt^in'^su for3ihd''fo ofole 
foat 

ibm foih grove. ' 1|w\mtabumekfo^foe 

ifohnAf, add the eulogy; al| been vidai^ 
fyi^!acif«doafo'qppil£^(foM vfoU 
Who cMm mt4>'«mn 
mffia^ho rofoa.a wfomimeM taUbe dead, can ako 
affOr^fo buy endlt te autfo virtves aa the ced- 
leottbn wf foe etomogller ft^uhaa, the mono- 
cental' hwotiptMW l<*mo IbdeK whatever to the 
ehanmler of htaop vfoom it ia intended to per- 
pd'taato » and foenlbre there fo much of trath, 
aa there alio jia of coarseneaa, in foe epithet 
^ aepnlehial Uea,* which tha aatirte moralist ap- 
phei id foese wnfbund^ oukjgierupon' the em- 
deseiving which bat too < frequently polltrt&*'foe 
waHawf our efurehes, and turn foe oonsecrated 
grounds foto*high pla^ Of lying praise, to aoob 
pf foe very w(»Bt of mankind aa may, through 
foeb aotviving relattves or representativea, be 
aUe tp pay for reeording it there. Some of 
foese paathumotts flattenes are ao palpably un- 
just, aa to cause great doubts whether monu- 
ments ought to be admitted wifoin the walls of 
diurehet; and we believe that, by the early 
Obrtsiidhi, and down to a pretty lato period of 
foe middle ages, foey were excluded from those 
parts of fomhttildiRg in which the public oflfoes 
of religfon were performed ; and even as admitted 
into tbe troatihules, foeywere confined to ** brasses” 
in the flat imveinOnt of the floor, or to recumbent 
figures ini^hes, with simple inscriptions of the 
na|Be and age of foe par^, with a salutary ex- 
hovtamc^ and oceawo^y a text of Scripture. 
Ihe hMmiipUoni^ and also foe acnlpturea, of many 
«{ tfafow moQuinaata, arq often of a character 
approachwg to foat of Ua^hamons. Angels 
may ha aifion Uifoag tn lmav#n*'tbe image of a 
itiibi whp; daring foe wlude of biji sojourn u^n 
earth, was a most aealoaa servant of the prince 
of the other extremity ef foe byaiem. Though 
One oaimot admire eii^ the ^nrlt ec the expres- 
aUw of foe ooa^ which a well-known wh wrote 
upon foe sculptured toofo of a man whoae vioes 
had habu aqually Well known fovoagh lilev foe 
oocaaimi was wotae than the foproof ; and foe 
rooml. df foe letter is ah forcible aa foe kmgoage 
ia coaiea. The perouiugrt to whem foe moau- 
ment was met# d had naver come cfiifBotly under 
foe faweuf his eountiy in a cmirt of jastiee i, but 
he pad owbd this for mom to hia oraftineaa and 
wealfo^^n to any ifilng a^roachfaig to virtue. 
The det^ ef the was tlmt of a hu»> 

8iaB ki%totr8tiiig fos tomW abd comtog forfo 
fofoe hrtiunwirtion to appeaf bia^ foe tribunal 
of foe deal and unforing Padgaj ^aad it nwaa 
^marked .out with idi foe eib^ which foe art of 
the eahiptor eouhH'jfore it. ’ Ifoe couplet With 
WilMfoe wHlnsori^dlt’vrtriihfollowtr. ^ 

V- • “lilettffl.tfWrewii^''^ , _ ' 

Yoii41 W d-d«v<m ^ ' 
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Wf \mm iw w4i«li »d tKw> atiiiily 

for tlw e««Mi|rii tbey «M to «h# fioaple 
inIniKttien wBohi it praetifo^ tna#ng rural 
pt^tfitlioii tf SepilBiid; imd v« fctl qiwte sbm 
thAt Any one who mflectt Aut for a mooif^t on 
(he i Nt W i A aMt titftt tlm«» i| Im more 
boilfe tl^pnvMgr aad of ^fptfBOlwm in Um latter. 
Rar in a W i ri en to foe wwitanii of'enr oafo Moe> 
talUjS wkiefa 1^ ai{fo| of n ftnMfal never foilt to 
prefoice In foe emus miwt tbe chamel&r of foe- 
pany*]aid in foe wi' it foe {Miit«|Ma eouroe of 
fawtruotien in foe cfremoajf In what Maan4 
soever that cere pn a y magr bb performed. Heice 
the lets of pomp cironmstan^ce that tlpre w 
to come between those who attend and tbiU eha- 
vacter* the*acene^uet iSe the store instractive. 
Ifvrie the lesson by any meiUM a merely barren 
or speculative one t and that they who knew him 
in life may say a good word ovef his grave, is 
&r from the weakest of those excitements to a 
good life, of which no man can have too mm»y. 

In the total disoennexion between a Scottish 
funeral and any oftciol dwty of the ministers of 
the Scottish kirk, there is something whidi ac- 
cords well with the condition of cho dead body 
as contrasted with it before foe* iminftrtal spirit 
takes its departure. While tlic connexion be- 
tween the soul and the body lasts, the compound 
creatuie, man, is in a state for be^ig a member 
of the church of Christ upon earth , but when 
the soul lias left the body, and taken up its 
abode as a separate spirit, neither soul nor body 
can be a member of the visible ehurcbj and 
therefore, though a funeral service may be much 
more edifying than prayers for foe de^, yet, as 
a leligious ceremony, it bekmgs to foe same 
class ; and probably this may be the reason why 
It is not admitted into foe ntual of the kirk of 
Scotland. Thaf, howe^r, is a point which does 
not neceesanly come within oar provinee, which 
is foe simple atatament of factSk rather (han any 
thing like aa inquiry into foeir causes. 

Bat foen^ foe ministers of the kirk have no 
funemf service to perform, they generally avail 
themselves erf the occasion of the deorise of any 
pmaon of eniuoaeey by pcoachlog a funeral ser- 
mon as soon after the intenaeat as possible. 
Such sanaons are, in some instances, little else 
than mere displsys of adulafom, oocisiomfoy ful- 


some, m 4 sMietlial mtl ef plaae ; hut them sre 
other oeoaeisipi ntpoa vbfob foey sre highly ia« 
stroefom iad Haef appsapdate. sad upon these 
they afford fome^of ^ bdft| displays of pulpit 
elmeneec * * 

Of the font sd fofise me wftff ane inp 
sfoneek as poculfo^ ebssMtemitfo mC tlfo Adufo- 
tory sohool of SSotttfor min|sbs«i>mA grave doe-, 
tor of divinity, equiUjPreinarhablo for foe sober 
mrifolmity of hie life and bis sevpaskia wnbiyed 
to favour thb. world* with foe* cream of many 
yeers of his pnlpit laiboi>rs,^hs the fospe oPa 
volume of sermons. His living was in thq 
and close ^ ttfb demesne of a Scottish eafo 
whose anocMotsvhad been eenspleuous hi the 
time of the reformation and foe struggles of foe 
kifo against episcopacy » and foe eail and his 
family held fest by the faith of their fofoers, anfo 
> were not only reg^r attendfeats at the kirk on 
Sundays, but had tha doctor st the mansion to 
say grace upoo^eb occasioaa as suited his gm- 
tification and their omn. Under such circiun* 
stances, the dpetos cauld do no less than dedi- 
pate to the countess that volume which had 
come into the world after aojieany mental throes. 
According, he began hk d«»du»tien same time 
about the autumnal equinox, whep foe extraor- 
dinary tides, both of the six and foe sea, are 
understood to jog foe ceneoeting feeulties of 
man with m<xe foau usual force and effect. Dur- 
ing October, November, and part of Dooember, 
the doctor toiled at bis defocatiou ; but toward 
the winter solstice, foe countess pidd the debt 
of nature, and passed that boiun beyond whigli 
foe voloo of the most laudatory dedicator is not 
beard. Just about foe whiter solstice foe dootfer 
changed the style of his p«eliaiiaary*boiapQSiiion 
from a dedication to a funeral sermon, or alogy ; 
sad by foe tliue of foe versal egumox it was 
sent to foequrinter, like Janus, feo^ the living 
countess in foe one haK aad foe departed conn- 
teas in % other } thus it stands fubias to 

the semons to this day, if a copy ef focm hair 
escaped foe realms of o^vloa, • 

funeral sermons, wfoere foere was stefong 
merit in the deceased, ^snd thq pveqbbeviB a ’ 
man of iterHng talent, axe venr dtffsiegt fidm 
this, as we tnwt we shall hi able te showi hat 
the showing is toq long fer tti^^apeB. 


natch-son and ’no touno pvpiI of OBXNOIUX 

' Jim oa tn md (m* Imm pn. nprawd A* UfdiMt .wfWniw it wid. 

ViaiUe. The emperor had advanced before bis ** Who arc yea, my chMe^-i msf what would 
companiefes, lad was slowly descending foe side* f ou have with me 7 ** 

of Laffirey ; he was In deep nictation., AB The children lepked at ooe^^foert foen one 
at qnoe be wgs etrack by the appearance a of foemi^ ohoseti by bia eemponionst, advanced to 
gxqqpe of youim ohUdfpft, who were adjmnqing the emperor $ foe expression of bis countenance 
tewatdshifo. He stepped hi« home, aodfomfong ww mild and ftifo ef intelUg^se. NeMiMiftesr 
Mtiiifepimi«ammitDanqm,whlo^ taaded h» hand amriids foe ifoy, wU 
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and Itetd it with a sentiment^ of r^pect and 
d«»ght;he wished to speak, ibut couid only 
Attar Ancoanected words : " General 1 Cituen] 
She!" - A ‘ * 

This was Baiginet bimseU then a pupil at iba 
' loiperial School at tvrduohle. H4 is a highlj' 
eatiiDable young man, and pMsessSs' a heart trufy 
IVencfa. I beg to repeat to him lihe assurance of 
my esteem. He relates this anecdote with a 
feelipg which will bo shared by all his country- 
men. > ' " 

You have sonfething to say to me, my 
child " said the emperor ; " speak without ^ear. 
Do 1 inghten yod', then ?* j 

" Oh, no, sire, we are not afraid orihose whom 
we love." 

" Whm do you come from, and what would 
^wu havePt 

i *' We come froih Grenoblp, sire; We were 
pupils of the Imperial school, and hearing of 
your return, my companions anci, myself wished 
to see you one day sooner, and to assure you, 
sire, that we are ready to dir for you." 

Napoleon was highly affected at a devoted-^ 
ness so entire and so, enthusiastic. 

" In devoting yourselves to me," said he, " you 
devote yoursej^ves to France. But you are young, 
my children, to become soldiers. Do your pa« 
rents know of your resolution ? " 

The children looked at one another ; M. Bar- 
glnet answered, a little embarrassed, " Sire, we 
set out without informing any one." 

" That is not right : our first duty in society is 
tOf,obey our parents—never forget that ; at least," 
he added, smiling, " you will never again fail in 
tffis duty op a similar occasion. But, come, fear 
nothing; tbll me what they say of me in 
Grenoble." 

This unexpected question produced on the 
young student, as he has since hifonped me, the 
effect of an electric shoeg. He answered, that 
Grenoble and its neighbogthood looked for him 
with the utmost anxiety and love ; but that the 
people ^so c^xpected from him liberal institutions, 
peace, and the total repeal of the <fraiVs r^nis— 

' taxes ; wl^lch were heM in utter detestation by 
the French.. £oui 8 XVIII., promised to abolish 
them, and tis negle^ of this promise was highly 
injurious to ^tim.^, 

Napq^eon tufoed away, and did not hemedi- 
ately reply ; at length be said, ** The people are 
right^o ret^on upon me. I love^them, and 
wish them to be bappy ; their rights have been 
« outraged for the last year ; 1 repair this 
evil. .France has been the most sj^endsd edipire I 
cl dher World— -it shall be the freeat." 


At this moimt, a pile^ of ht^Mipgs came in 
view, and Napdlfon iiu|utred what they we^.' ' 

" It is tfa% castle ol .Yisille, sj[r^^Where^|1ft 
17B8, the eatates-genAral gf Daup|lm4 prdclabned 
liberljy*; . . ' ' . ' / ' 

' The emneror then Inquired porttcularijf Into 
the history of Dauphlnil. This wik,a„bharae- 
teristie trait in Napoleon ; be always conversed 
‘With those whom he met, on suldects oft which 
they wefe best informed, d^nd as this youdg 
student might have been exj^ted to be better 
dbquainted with the history of his own province 
then with any<other subject, the emperor led biim 
to spepk on it. ^ He expressed some surprise on 
learning that on this side of Laffrey ran the 
road that Hannibal had jmssed over two thousand 
years before. Hannibal was his hero, as iswrvll 
known. ^ 

** I will stop at Visille, and piws the night 
there," said the emperor, after a moment’s con- 
sideration. 

No, sire!" said the youth. 

" Why so ? " said Napoleon, astonished at his 
decided tone. 

'* Grenoble is but three leagues distant, sire ; 
you have ‘enemies there, and should arrive to- 
night." - 

" Who are my enemies at Grenoble ? ” said 
the emperor, {ooking kindly on him. 

" 1 cannot name them, sire ; I can only put 
you on your guard." 

" How old are you ? and where have you 
been educated?" 

** 1 am sixteen, sire, and my education is one 
of the benefits that I have received from you. 1 
am a public pupil of the school of Grenoble." 

** Do you understand mathematics?" » 

“ No, sire." 

What then do you Wiow ? "• • 

* I have studied literature and history.” 

" Pooh I literature will not make a general 
officer, you must follow me to Paris, and you 
shall enter at Sl Cyr, or Fontainebleau." 

*' My parents are too poor to defray my ex- 
penses there." 

** 1 will take care of that : I am your father 
also ; so that is settled. Adieu : when we reach 
Paris .you must remind the minister of war of the 
promise that I have just made you." 

This promise was fulfilled : a dectee of the 
10th of April, 1815^ named him as a public pupil 
at StXyr, Or Fontainebleau ; and a decision, dated 
a few*(Iays after, freed him from the payment cf 
the fees required by the regulations,"— 
wof the (ffAJbrmW. 


I 4 ONGEVITY.. 

NotwifitMAiiDiNo pH that firns been written | nothin|^h«i y4t been done 
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caofeii^ which ar« productive ol length of years. 
ShslRow empirici. iii evil abunaance, Aave laid 
down their ini^lible rules for the Reservation of 
health and for the prolongation of life to an ex- 
tren^ old age; and, having sold their nfsttrums 
or their books, and pocketed the root sy of their 
dupes, haf e afforded the^ best evidence of their 
utter iterance upon the subject, by faifing. iti^ 
their own esRcial persons, >10 reach even the 
average number o^ears of the human existence 
What most strongly and strikingly shows t^ 
fplly of laying down systfmatic^ rules for the 
prolongation of life to an old age is this, tliat 
among , the persons who are recorded to have 
attained to the greatest^term of years, have been 
people of all theeyarieties of rank, employment, 
and circumstances. If we insist upon invariable 
temperance as an indispensable requisite towards 
the attainment of fulness of years, we are at 
ouce met by the fact that Thomas Parr, who 
lived above a century and a half, had been in 
early life any thing but an abstemious or even 
temperate man ; and that Lewis Comaro, who 
died at a hundred years of age. had reached the 
half of those years before he celled Ip be guilty 
of such gross gluttony and irregularit;^, that his 
physicians anticipated his almost instant de- 
cease. But this objection we shall show to be 
rather specious than solid. If wb insist upon 
comfort, regularity, and nourishing though plain 
diet, trutli plucks us by the sleeve, and reminds 
us that Parr, and Jenkins, whose age was one 
hundred and seventy years save one, depended for 
their support upon tlie chanty wliich they had to 
encounter all weathers to solicit, and which was 
not always accorded to their solicitation. Has 
climate any speclBc and infallible influence in 
the matter? Ip <ixtrem<^'ases it undoubtedly has; 
Sierra Leope has no iioiiogeiiariaiis even to 
speak of, and the coast of Devonshire^ and the 
sweet vales of Montpelier, are undoubtedly pos- 
sessed of botii tlie air and the soil which are more 
congenial to the^uman frame than the marshes 
of Missolonghi, or the simoom-swept deserts of 
the East. But if any one feel inclined to go 
beyond this, and to say that in this or in that 
place the specidc climate is to be found in which 
man will in&llibly inhale the principle of long 
life, let him only just cast his eye over the sub- 
joined Ud>)e ; let hiin observe the diversity of 
cllroxtee in which the long livers ,ther$ named 
haveekljsted. \ 

,Nsiiie. Age. Place. 

Albjima Mare..^ 150 Etbit^iia. 

Htus Fullonitts 150 Benonta. 

Abraham Paiba 142 Soutii Carolina. • 

Dumitur Raduly UO Transylvania. 

Countess Desmond ... 40 Ireland. 

James Sand,.. .• 140 Staffordshire. 

Vfifie^f ditto , ...... 120 IMtq. , i ] 

mnry Jenkins.., 4 *,. .« 169 Yorks^. , | 

Thomas Farr. 152 Shrop&re, 


'Rama ’’ Age. Place. 

Francis' Bqp 8 *.....«.v* I?1 Prance. 

A. Goldsmith J42 Ditto. 

Margaret Patten 198 Scotland. 

a William Ellis 100 Liverpool. 

^ Clmstian Drakenberg.. 146 Norway. 

Richard Lloyd .A 163 Wales. 

James Hayley 112 Cheshire^ 

Jgbn Wilson ...* 116 Suffolk. . 

Lewis Ccfnaro 100 . Venice. ' 

Jane Reeve ! 1^8 Essex. 

Marquis of Winchester 1 06 Hampshire, 

. Agnes Milbuyi*^ »•••• 11 69 London. * 

A mere^lanpe at this table — and we could 
have greatly extended it — will show more clearly 
than any argument, that climate has no specific 
or infallible influence upon the dur^on of lif& 
excepting in extreme case^ for, excepting the 
extremes, there is fiicluded in the tables of places ' 
almost every variety of soil and climate. Venice 
built literally ih the water, the mild warmth of 
France, the fierce andT biting blasts of Norway, 
have alike permitted longevity. Jane Reeve 
lived to one hundred and three in the marshy 
county of 'Essex, and Hippocrates, the great 
physician, lived but to one hundred and four in 
the delicious island of Cos; Xlbuma Mqrc 
reached one hundred and fifty in sultry Ethiopia, 
and Christian Drakenberg reached to within 
four years of that age in sterile and chilly 
Norway. 

Such contrasts seem to bid defiance to all 
efforts at philosopliising upon the subject. But 
thus much may be assumed for certain, t^at 
every temporary shock which health receii^s 
does somewhat to impair the duraj^ility of the 
human frame; and that, consequently, as it is 
obvious that every act of intemperance causes a 
temporary derangement of health, we ought not 
to be tempted to intemperance because some in- 
temperate men have aftained to length of days ; 
but to refinember tKS^even were not our mo; 
rdity concerned, as it evidently and importantly 
is, in our observance of the virtue dl tenf^rance 
—they lived long not on^cconnt of their iuiem- , 
perance, but notwithstanding it,* and*tlyit^hey 
might, and most probablja wouldl have lived 
much longer had they not been guilty of the ex- 
cesses they committed. , 

The issues of lEb and d^h, it must h9remem- 
bered, are primarily in ^ tads of God ; but he 
has pveo*us a free-will to choose between 
secondary causes; and there is no doqbt that ^ 
whoever circumstances or climate we may be 
placed in, temperance 9* of/ is,, health, 
longevity, and virtue,, a very^ itidlsponteble re- * 
quisite. . 

Perhaps we ctadi mofe.a^eably conclude 
this brief notice,f»f the subject 'than by quoting 

• Thit woman hil Imue cliiidraa,aiidipaiit many 
of her yean ia St. Lake's Wofkhause.--s£«ieft «a 
Chap. ill. 



, « 


. * H A . ♦ * « ' 

fimn a dew contemporary the reply of an | 
ItaiBanvWhe, Mng asked in his onc^handred and 1 
siateenth year the pneans by wbibh fae had 
attained to so advanced an age, ^pUed erith the 
ready versification for which the Itafiana are sa. 

' remarkable V 

Pifiq» a 
tn unto tapiXkt 
Po^fimbri i» eeirvSo.*'^ , 

Signifymg^ if out fiee translation may he 
pnrdofted s— ^ 


«WlMahmii7,«rd*MIsKti ■' 

And diy £d wma f kmp my Aet; 

1 leN^ ny bsaififcm ton W xafaii 
And few camynpIeK my bnb.". 

jk the latter part of this faoprovMatieed le- 
dipe either eo uatmper&at or «> Moult art but 
too many letoons ma^ ho InoMi ^ tbink Ut. 
For scarcely any tbln^g ookulaeas ..tnoie to health 
bf body than oalmn^ and OenoH^ 9S mind ; and 
of all tlfe storms which demtete the human 
mind, alas! how large a miy^ty are the c&nse- 
(^encea of humaa wickedness and human pen* 
vemity! how few inevitable or Uiieuieliorable! 


ALLttGORY. 


Kioar held ker sullen reign : thick gathering doads 
f Obsoairsd the hotison’ff face, and ^rknesi spread 
Her table wiage o’er all the arch of h|ave&. 

My way was through a ragged wildeniros, 

With mts, and snares, and piercing fHnts, and thorns, 
Thickly b^rewn. Awhile lawandered wild 
And wearily, for not one glimmering star 
Seat forth its feeble rays. The wan pale moon • 
Was lost ; and all her glittering host were gone : * 

Though ever and anon the treacficrons glare 
Of ijfnifJviuMt, from surrounding fens, 

Allured me frort my path, 'then rose aloft, 

And vanished into air. 'Twss a sad way, 

A fearfyd way, and my poor trembling sovd 
Was heart'SuA of her journey. I did pause, 

And ponder oft ; for savage to 4 ists howled load, 

And ravens croaked, and swift destruction seemed 
To encompass me around ; nor knew 1 thence 
Which way to tarn. At length a meteor rose, 

B^ht gleaming in the east. ’Twas Science called ; 
Add swift through heaven ft bent its fiery course, 
l^mining the thick embodied clouds, 

And gatkirisK all around a train of light, 

Allured me to pursue. 1 followed on 
The way it took ; and brighter it appeared 
Ike nearer I i^proadied, until my feet 
Were wearied 4 and my dassled eyes grew dim, 

And all was darkness. Then again I sti^d. 

And paused, end pondered, and did ruminate 
On eh tim way it led me ; fei^ wished 
To relmoft my steps, but vainly strove to find 
The path by which I came. At length arose 
Anothsi^meCefiV, paler than the first, 

AnAlovelier fer ; for purer was its light, 

* AnMmoother weaaei its bourse. ’Twu silvery white. 
Bf mofisli ft.waserilsd rtMfestrthy ; 


And to my eyes far more alluring seemed 
Then iSbimoe>-yiaring star. Again my feet 
In swift pursuit careered. Its chosen track 
Seemed fair and gentle ftnrough the firmsment, 

And easy ’twas to trace, till idl at once 
It vanished in the clottds, and darkness reigned. 

Deep horrors seized my soul ; for now ,I found 
On either hand a mighty swelling surge 
Beat high against my path, and haven's black arch 
Muttered h(M‘sh tVeatenings of a faoisterona storm. 

1 Blood and trembled ; pregnant with despair, 

Earth shodk ; air groaned, and darkness bkeker grew ; 
Whilst the big waves beat o’er my feet as though 
Intent to swallow me. 'My ancles smote 
Against each other. On my knees I sunk 
And breathed a fervent prayer. Still higher rose 
The gathering waves ; still louder roared the storm. 
Deep broke the thunder in tremendous peals, * 
And forked corrnscations shed their glare, 

To show my danger more. I ran and prayed. 

And shrieked, and groaned, and did uplift my hands 
In supplication to a throne of grace, 

But seemed to lift in vain ; for still the more 
1 prayed, the more my foctons foes pursued 
To drag me to destruction : till, from heaven, 
Jehovah’s mighty voice exiCthned, ** Bear not, 

Poor trembler, thou art mine I ” I stood amazed ; 
For windy were hushed, and surges beat no more ; 
And thunders ceased, and lightnings lost their glare ; 
And o’er the heavens a blazing cnuufoi 
Spread wide feom zphere to sj^ere. O’erpowered with 
love 

I sunk npon my knees, and wept and prayed. 

And praiaed my Great Redeemer ; wMtst each sbrnsg 
In my fond bosom thriiied with raptnrowi joy. 


LIFE OF ST. PAUL. 

ABTICLE I. . 

I cwrtw ^ annals | with hig usual ilLbred insolence, disparages both 

>f humau batore a jno^ Hfhinbdked name than the man and his writings ; assocfol^ hhn -adth 
.hat Psftd* tntelleotuad the impMftots who got up the history nf 

Vbfy unswerv- 'Jesus Christ, and palmed it upon the vmfld is an 

^ ( snd'^wirii ^^ortuoiriM^lbe inspired record, with the sole View iiS estahBshittg 

most woutabl^^ he wai' '’Oei^t their own autbtwity sRtd pow^. • He styldi the 

Im&ney Ho the study of theolOiy:^'jw bhdinctor apostlik ** that mannfectotor of qt^bhies, Bt 

would in«tataRX«MMise^driii»Bspeuaed and artwti, that ** tfart religion hi taught , was 
mi wutotteM, WMI imapeetiWlity*^ Ydt Pliat* interiardM with quibble, jrabteifttge, «kd piMh tiie 
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t6ade»6y of whuA.n^aSk t4 Itg pr«i4l889n 

in Sie pisetice oP^lhfi vtifhiS « 

Ilkat Paiae ibot^d feel towards this distin- 
guished writer of the Testament, deep- 
rooted md' fhatieieuB mtifMtiif, is pgi^iy 
natuM. The prhioe of *darknea8 cannot endure 
the Rglita>-“8tiKt;f hate, thy beamsV and tiie 
" fold «iis8ionisy«of 4ml sin” igoust'eqtndlf detest 
the mord glones of the mia^onary of the cross* 
The infidel pBiti|i»aiid the apostle Paul, must 
stand m perfect eternal contrast The Age 
of Reason asserts^ add it dealoahnost exclusivei)^ 
ill assertions, ".that the Jews never credited 
the story of Jesus Christ. was welcomed 
by the Gentile mythologists, and by them alone.” 
This is intendec^ to tWow contempt on Chris- 
fianity, as if it originated in pagan superstition ; 
and to call in question its &ct8, by insinuating 
that those who had the best oppoitunity of being 
acquainted with them, altogether rejected them. 

But the facts of the evangelical history were 
believed and acted upon by a great multitude of 
the Jewish people, who lived at the time of their 
occurrence. They were disregarded, indeed, by 
the chief priests and rulers j but this, so far from 
disparaging their authenticity, lift tbdhi to stand 
on their own unassisted evidence. If ilie gover- 
nors, the sanliedrim, and the nation had espoused 
the Gospel, and unitedly exhibited it to the 
world, as of divine origin, a fair objection might 
liave been derived from this universal concur- 
rence, that it was an ambitious project of the 
Jews, to rid themselves of their burthensome 
ceremonies, and by means of a faith, to be pro- 
pagated througii all nations, to gain a complete 
ascendency over the different kingdoms of the 
world. Of such an objection Paine would have 
been eager to avail hiinself. 

The unbeliffef of the jIws, and their consequent 
dispersion, as they w ere the subject of prophecy 
both in the Old Testament and in the New, cor- 
roborate the truth of Christianity, by an evidence 
which comes home to every man’s senses i and 
the preservation of this people, in all their dis- 
tinctness of eharacter, through so many ages, and 
in all countries, is a perpetual mhncle, a solitary 
anomaly, in the history of our species, which can 
only be accounted for, as the interference of Pro- 
vidence with the general order and economy of 
human nature, for the purpose of meeting infi- 
delity on its own ground, by furnishing it with 
"the ocular and manual deraonsttation ^hich 
it is so forward to demand, and yet so r^ctant 
to admit. 

Teh though Christ was rejected by the Jewish* 
nation at laqge, be was venerated, adored, and 
ibved, by competeht witnesses, takbn from tidk 
pedple^ Suffieient in number to satisfy eveiy 
inquirer that he existe^; that Judea tiie 
Bcsne of his preaching, miracles, and sufferings , 
and that his mission ^ dhrine. 1 ofte 
tbougfal^ that instead of «ttd 


tkm 4>y a, varidter maA iiki:^#nde of evidences, 
fitets, and/^mrinanoea, wn^centrated all our 
powers of ao«te hp^stighl^ on some one, of 
acknowledged and fimmttjlnitd impottence, we 
should best dat«mine odr bwh witndA ^ esta^ 
fciSish the faith of others. * 

• 1 am persuaded, dor iiraUmeo* if Infidkdk could 
once assail withhueoeas the idtairaCtte of the a|M>8- 
tle Paul— if, in reftreheb to the assumed miracu- 
lous* events in his history, they could jqs% 
’allege against him either imposture or OnChu'<< 
srasm, they would inflict a deadly wouvid on fho 
vitafs of Christianity. And if, on the ooqtrary, 
it can be shown,* that the cltarabterof tins apostlo 
is unimpeacnabls ; that he was a man of sound 
understanding and strict integrity ; that he could 
not be imposed upon, and would not deceive-— 
the Christian religion is irrefragably f)roved. 
wo can maintain t^is stronghbid, the citadel miffl « 
be secure. • 

It is true, tl^ history of this apostle is found 
only in the New Testament, except what relates 
to his martyrdom it^the persecution of Nero; 
but we may observe, once For all, that the narra- 
tives and biCgn(|)hy‘ of the. evangelical records, 
stand precisely on the same foundation With the 
Commentaries of Csesar, and othiy works of ac- 
knowledged authenticity: that they invite the 
same scrutiny, and are to be tried by the same 
rules. An impartial inquirer may, with very little 
labour, satisfy his mind as to the genuineness and 
truth of the history and epistles of St. Paul. If 
he will only read them attentively, he will soon 
perceive that the history relates notliing {|ut 
facts; and tliat these facts are corroborated by 
the epistles; that the undesigned coincidences 
between them are such as no impoStdT could have 
imagined, and no fiction has ever displayed. The 
narrative is written, for the most part, by the 
evangelist JLiuke ; tbe letters by St. Paul him- 
self, at distant intervals, under dilterent chreum- 
Rtances, pud to a va^ty of Churches and indi- 
viduals. Tlie former is simple and artless. It Is 
not a connected story, but a relati|;n o^hnport- 
ant events, occurring in tbe life of k m^ Of 
peculiar energy, devoted* to a public qause tg and * 
In defence of that cause making uimaralteted bx- ’ 
ertions, and enduring unexAnpled ffifferings. tt 
is an intemipted journal, r^er than a well ar- 
ranged series of circumstances. ’And w^h regard 
to tbe epistles. Dr. Paley has judiciously ob- 
served, tb^ " whether they fee ^nuine of spuri- 
ous, every thing about them indicates that they 
come from the name hand; The diction, wvhtch rt« 
is extremely difficult to imitate, preserves Its re- 
semblance and peculiarity throughout all the 
*epi$tk 5 . Jiumenma expressiotis and singularities ' 
of style, found in no Other paft Of the New Testa- 
ment, are repeated in different epistles ; and occur 
in their respective places, without the emallest 
appearance of fffirce or Aavanvtdred teffB- 
mentetibn, ftequeiit ebcHRiritlte; «jlpecia&y in the 
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ofdfir>«ad irapi^tUm of tbougfat. pfety, v^liemeRce, 
piiBClipn, Wirts of rapture aod^of ^paraUeled 
iH0»lie)U|r, are properties, all or ntoat of them. 
4iMemible In every *letter of the'coUeotion.^ 
Tba beautiful aigument inventid by Dr. Psdejj^, 
drayrn from a minufe, circuitous, and laborbus 
mediation of the narrativee a^d epistles, proving 
jBrom the undesigned coincidbnoes between 
them, the genutneuess of thoi writings, and the 
realiyty of the transactiomi, ia so perfect and Con- 
clusive, that infidelity has wisely suffered it to 
stolid unmolested. *11 defies refutation ; and it 
may, indeed, be considered *'as another th^ad 
addeil to tb^ cdmplieation of 'pro^bilities by 
which the Christian history isr attMtod.*** If 

there be a deist in the world who unites acute^ 
ness with* candour, and qubluiess of perception 
^ith patiente of investigation, 1 dnteeat hin to 
• study this argument; and eiijier to detect its 
fallacy, or yield to its force. If Dr. Paley had 
written no more than the single vplume in which 
this argument is stated and conducted, he would 
haye merited the admiratioj^ and the gratitude of 
the whole Christian church. * , 

In this article, 1 8|iaU, as*hri<^y^the nature 
of the subject will admit, first state those cir- 
oumstaneea iq^the life «f St. Paul, previous to 
his conversion, which il^itstrate his character, 
and estoblish his claim to be a competent and 
aooepta^e witness to the truth of 'that religion 
which he so long and strenuously resisted ; and, 
secondly, 1 shall view bis conversion, subsequent 
lustory and death, as themselves furnishing stu- 
pe||idous and irresbtible ^o<ris of the divinity of 
that religion. 

aSaul, or as he was afterwards denominated, 
Paul, a deAsendant of the patriarch Abraham, 
and of^ the tribe 'Of Beniamin, was a native oi 
Tarsus, then the ciiief city of Cilicia. He was 
also by birtii a citken of Rome. •His father 
was a Pharisee, a sect^pf peculiar strictness 
among the Jtews; and he himself of^the same 
persuasion. His iaiiiily was eminent for its 


ice, apa teadier^ v^bdtoverpriiMlIplM Wriiotfid 
be induead to «Bsbraoe.« As an diamjii^r iff Ju. 
iabm in aB its divine mid tosdilienary obligt* 
Uons, hp was dtstlnguiidied ' a sevofe and 
mnseieptiooB devotedfiess. A HelHew of the 
Hebrews, he was anxious not 1e 'disgrafioc^ his 
irigin» of ^*ttie strictest sect ofhtoreliiieir.” be 
ras resolved tb stapd^'^Ht cHh tile list of its sup- 
osiers and advoea^S, Imbibhi^ its exclusive 
spirit, coiiBideting its opposg^ as Squally^ the 
inepiies of God, and imagining htmsfelf emed 
With its tremendous sanctions, “his sea! was 
>i|(atry, his bigotry perseeution, and persecution 
turrieij him to ept^it those atrocities, a remem- 
jrance of which infutedf peculiar bitterness into 
his afiter repentance. Iif extinguklung heresies, 
he began with the extermination of heretics. He 
emblaaoned cruelty with divine glory, and sanc- 
ifted murder Ar conscience* sake as the first vir- 
.ue of religion. In this he was no hypocrite. 
He was governed by no private views. He had 
no revenge to gratify, no mere party to serve. 
He was neither a Paine, nor a Robespierre ; but 
the victim of a perverted and mistaken sincerity. 
When he persecuted, he did it ignorantly, 
through uifbelief*i he verily thought that he ren- 
dered service to Ood by immolating bis crea- 
tures i by torturing and murdering bis unoffend- 
ing ofispringt.he imagined that he recommended 
himself to tiie favour of the Universal Father, 
who having made all things, hated nothing that 
he had made. This is a crime we neither 
justify nor extenuate, Judaism did not sanction 
it ; and for it, Christianity cannot be responsible. 
There have been persecutors of every religion, 
and of no religion. Deists are as intolerant as be- 
sotted pagans and mistaken Christians. Bigotry is 
the silt of our common nature, and nothing can erib* 
dieate it but the pure phmnthropyVif the Gospel. 

St. Paul was a young man when Stephen suf- 
fered martyrdom, which took place, according to 
the most accurate chronologists, about' the year 
thirty-six of tlic Cliristian era; and it seems 


piety. ^ Man^ of his relatives embraced the faith 
of ChYist, and some of them adopted this pro* 
fes^pn before the oonversion of their illustrious 
kiMmaa. * It is certain tiiat the apostle in early 
life was Ca^ht Gificum literature; and it 
'highly, probable th^he att^ed tl%,di8tinctior 
ill bis n|tive biiffiT Dr. Bentiy is of opinioa, tbai 
** be wss « great master in all the learning of the 
Greehs.” /He studied the law, and traditions 
peculiar to Jiis own imtion, under Gomidtel, a 
. .celebrated Jewish rabbi, at Jenisakia. In tbii 
atudy also lie was no mean proAcieiH. He seemi 
to have been a person of great liatuniabilities, i^l 
qiuiek appciriteBiion, strong passions* an4 te- 
i^ution; and, thetetew, qualified tfot signal sei 


' • ** Htfw Pa^iiuk,*' sr the truth of theS^pture RUtoi 
of flt Pial. evtoted by s oempHthon of tiiib i^sttee whiu 

ana. "•v-M WK'Mtt'WwBy, leuvtiaeioeit w MUMwe. t 


probable that he had, not long prior to this event, 
made his appearance in what is called the wenld. 
Possibly be did not come ffem Tarsus to Judea, 
till after the period of our Lord's niintstiy. - It 
may be likewise saji^osed, that he had not a 
personal aequaintence with any < of Cbrisfs 
apostles, nor had seen any mirecies performed 
by them before he became a '‘persecutor. How 
long he had been in Judea, and under ihe tuition 
of Gamaliel, cannot be certainly tietertoined. As 
a student, his time and aCtentiUo keuld bb p^- 
|»cipaliy occupied in sedentar;^' liii|ttiries add 
puisuitei he conkl therefbre kuotf buvlitcto of 
Vhe afftirs of Judea during Ids itoritiate. Bht 
coming ftom the acheds, ’ <mMteid tilth 
earnest seal tor the law ^ uitd m 
pecu Wties, and ler tiiq flto dIM ; 

Mid fin^ a number df meih:#ktied 
of JesiM V Nacaretb. whteu '4#ir seUw of as 
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^ Mendali, ^ wmi the dea4» end 
gf«e^ tbeii Mdi^s^. he was ^lled ivith iiulig- 
nation, and liieinght he was obliged to oppose 
them to the Utnuist. ft is not unlikely; «ihat he 
conceived of them as the deluded-follgwers of 
an impostor, similar to odien who had frecjicntly 
appeacgdain Judea* and therein deserving of no 
regard from thedleamed and ,the wise. He was, 
no doubt, prqiroihed at their^arrogance and hia^ 
pheoif, and resolv^ to mak*e them suffer the sa^ 
consequences o^s injurious zeal. He lent h^' 
countenance and support to the infuriated mufti- 
tude, when injem ircegular^and tamultuous man- 
ner they stoned Stephen. Unmindful of |]is rank 
and station in sooietyi he haled both men and 
women to prisqp s anw so exceedingly mad was 
*he against the odious sect, that lie persecuted 
them even to strange cities. 'I'^ioqgh young, he 
had arrived at the age of maturity, and waa 
deemed by the council and cliief priests, suffi- 
ciently discreet, and capable to lead forth and to 
direct a band of persecutors, commissioned by 
them tu undertake a sanguinary expedition 
■against the Christians at Damascus. Such was 
Saul, up to the period of his conversion to Chris* 
tiaiiity. • • 

We shall now consider his character in rela- 
tion to tliat wonderful event, in order to prove 
that no deception could have |^ocn practised 
upon him, and that his testimony in favour of 
the new religion de.servcs unhesitating credit. 
The causes which operated in his mind against 
the reception of the Gospel were such as human 
nature has never been known to resist, without 
the counteracting energy of superhuman power. 
Nor can we account for their sudden vanquish- 
ineiit in the present instance, on any principles 
that exist among men. In his conversion, the 
apostle was titfier coc^olled by a divine interpo- 
sition, or be was seized with insanity, national 
and mighty causes must have wrought the in- 
stAiittuieous change which be experienced; or he 
must liave lost himself by an amazing hallucina- 
tion, depriving bijm in a moment of all he ever 
knew, ^elt, or thought. 

In ^ breast of the apostle, all the influences 
tbat^jiann the character and control the destiny 
of man combined to strengdien and mature his 
enmity against Jesns of Nazareth.— Let us briefly 
enumerate them. 

located as, St. Paul was, deeply versed in 
, profane aiid saored literature, 'we may well 
imagttw wimt importance he attached to a dis- 
tinction which,. placed him on an equality with 
» Oreeian pl|ilosd^ers and Jewish rabbis. The 
cirde in wl^h.he lived was iftw removed from the 
vulgar.* At'fri^ and companion of. tbe;.liter4ti 
.and most gtiwte pontipverdalwta of, his age, 
3 >rpbabile\ lihat inteilectusd aequirements 
we 3 ^> the cbjeci of bSi iend. pursuit said high 
ipphijien. Indea4« h# intimates that ;%eee were 
aiqo^ the thligs which before became a 


Cbfistiait,, were to him, or uffilch he 

deemed advantageouiii and in these he had 
** whereof h# might glory/ But at what a dis- 
tance did this very circunlhlaiiee place bioi from 
the geuins and lpirit*of Christiamtyi Josus him- 
self was the uneducated ciApenter of Naaareth ; 
his adherents wels the moat illiterate of the 
people,, simple* men, flshermen, the sons of 
fisheimen. How* eOuld the disciple of Plato, 
anch the pupil of Gamaliel, endure to eaaqdaite 
himself rdth, an unlettered ‘sect, every where 
spoken against, and held in the most soveifigii 
coilltempt? , 

• To this we ihay add anothdir invincible barrier, 
which prevented lus approaching the Gospel in 
any other spirit than that of unqualified awd 
determined hostility. He was inflamed with 
ardent zeal fdr a religion which he believed to he 
divine, and tiie ^subversioff of which he con-» 
ceived to bes the necessary consequence of a 
general admission of Christianity. 

The religion whici^he professed, and of which 
he was the dcvotei^ champion, stood unrivalled 
among all the systems which had obtained in the 
world for*S)nf1nliracu}ons grandeur of its intro- 
duction, the. stupendous wonders of its progress, 
its sublime doctrines, and its imposing ritual. It 
enshrined in its institutions all that was venerable 
in antiquity. Unveiling heaven, it prmented to 
the eyes of devout and prostrate worshipers an 
enthroned Deity. It was a religion which ad- 
dressed the understanding, captivated Uie senses, 
and excited tlie passions. The whole intellectual 
and moral being was (governed by its agency^ It 
was the religion of Si. Paul by the accident of 
birth, by the deliberation of choice, by the Aflce 
of habit. It was identified with his first thoughts, 
associated with his deepest fcetitigs,' interwoven 
with his fondest recollections. It was taught 
liim by M«ses and the prophets. Its lessons were 
impressed by the awful majesty of its temple, and 
the dazi^ing gloriesj^ich invested its priesthood 
and its ordinances, it kindled in the genius x>f 
the apostle, was illustrated by» bit •learning, 
and exhibited in his life. A religion of mlch a 
character, so fftught, and so ^ernbi|ieed,»rould 
not but be venerated and loved^ BflsideC, it'*^ 
claimed an exclusive authority; itjprofeaaed to be 
the only Jfeth sanctioned ||g heaven ; it allowed 
not tfof rivalry or competition;' every^ptber sys- 
tem must be rejected. It dtsdtuned to share its 
honours, end spumed with contempt oMivided 
tiurone. with what feelingt' then mukt the most 
ardent friend of this religion regard net a Yivah 
not a mere competitor, hut an avowed opponent, 
which nothing less than its complete ablation 
could satisfy 7 3tich was the aspect wdth which 
Christiaoity seemed to frows on Judaism, 11m 
mistaken votaries of the ancient feith saw 4n the 
new opinions ripthihg but unrelenting, and deter- 
mined hostitityt MoSes or Christ, they 

imagined, must be extennhtftted. And Who was 
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Hq hsd WTouc^t mixacteB, b^t the iafk^ 
htuMk hm ascribed them to ^tau^ ageiM^< 
He bad tatight a pure morality; bathe M, they 
iiiefedk only attempted to rdine upou their ae- 
eredited oode» end anogadtly tolplaee himself Ih 
the chair of their own He M advanoea 

tile loftiest pretensions un^ a hieaiiiiaH eC 
exterior that only provoked* ridioale and oOii«> 
tempt ; and whatever gloty «mi^t inveat his 
elalias it was extii^uithed by his untimely 
ignominious death.* The tingle factnsf his crmti- 
flitihsk to the mind 0t Saul of Tarsus, was alto^ 
getfaef conclusive against the divinity of lifa Atis^ 
tioB. It was in vHn then, to hitb, that apostles' 
pleaded* and that maityn died, lie oSocked their 
babbliiig; ,ha consented to their death. Probably 
he would have treated themirwith tileiit neglect, 
hhd they not impiously opposed all that he 
(deemed eacred. Ttlby as8aUe|l the economy of 
Moses, and tiiis be regairded as^the most un- 
pardonable blasphemy. Moses vipis his oiacle ; 
lehnvah was his God. %»t he understood not 
the one* nor did he ri^tiy jklore tiie other. He 
equally mistook the nsture and object of Chris- 
tianity* and was therefore a prsyuMhii^lew, tiid a 
most vindictive anticfanstian. 

Another ealse wfainb contributed to increase 
his opposition to the rising doctrines eras, his 
consclei^ous virtue and unyielding Integrity. 

He fSt that he was governed by no sinister 
views. He could appeal to the Searcher of 
hearts for the purity of his motives; he che- 
risfaed an lionest zeal; he valued himself on a 
vir^e founded on the principles and ritual observ- 
ances of the true religion. His strict and ex- 
eidplary deportment was the theme of the aged, 
tiiO attractioft of the young, and the admiration 
of all. He had* therefore, no craving after a more 
operative faith, and least of all could he be 
induced to embrace doctrines which were so 
favourable to publicaoi^ and sinners ; which seem- 
ed, in his mistaken views* jpn, level all npiral dis- 
tinctions, aUd to extend its benefits to the most 
undeserving tf mankind. The pride of his 
vitti^ wMek was the canker-worm at its root, 
Uurmid bim,^inst the restoratife system of the 
GoSpeh vHis.very rij^teousness was a guarantee 
to tile worid Igiat he IvOiild never condescend to 
adopt tile ftdtit of Christ. 

The p|M»otism'^"St, Paul may be oontidered 
m another powerful influence to shield him from 
all hn^sabiM fovoutable to. Ghristipnity. Jh 
fait view, the presperhy.;^ fais country depended 
4n a great degree upon its exclusive ireligiotis 
jtivantsgesi iqioii its temple, its priestlioed* and , 
ilB saci^iem Christianity gloried In remotil^ I 
(Ml these cHaiacteristio df^ctions ; it timed to^ 
direak dowp tiie waH of partition between Jews 
anti i^etitiles. Christ tau^t that though stivation 
writ of' tte lewi, fais rel^su would introduee a 
peiv era/in which fail fa|tiift]| disciples would no 
%|ij^r pM for tim tanetity ti 


ness of vestmenti or tito fatiiiwas df doe nation 
In preferaaee to anotiimt And thengh fais apol- 
ties did not, at flrst, imbibe titis iqpdrit of univev- 
aafaty, which is the.very'essence of the Gospel ; 
yet tl^ipioin and zealous Israelite perceived in 
the system ^a subtle an'd ptiverful enemy t<f his 
national glory. Saul of Ihisus^ from .tise eiatural 
ardour Of bis ofamaoter* his youth* and the pecu* 
RarA;ner|^ offals religious foeliugs^^as an unso^ 
phistieatea and devoted pattiiot. Of this^ we 
cannot doubt, wfaeri we consider that many jmars 
after his conversion to Christianity* when fais 
views were liberal, kitd fais philantfaropy em- 
braced (the wholq faumati lUce, the love of kin- 
dred and of country be<»mc literally the agony 
of his nohie spirit, mid be akaoti^ Wished himself 
accursed that his bretiuren might be saved. He' 
was willing to be immolated, if the sacrifice might 
lappease the wtflth of Heaven which was about to 
be poured forth on fais unhappy nation. Yet 
Christianity denounced Judaism as a religion, 
that in its rites and circumstances must yield to 
a more spiritual worship, which was no longer to 
be confined within the peculiarities of one people; 
but to extend its blessings to the whole human 
family, lif thp progress and ultimate success of 
the Gospti, the apostle beheld all that was 
destructive of his most fondly cherished hopes. 
He saw the 6|ar of his country setting in ever- 
lasting darkness. With what mdigiiation, there- 
fore, must he have regarded the sad omen of 
national ruin ! We do iiQt wonder that his fury 
against the rising cause was ungovernable. We 
are not surprised that he persecuted the Chris- 
tians even to strange cities, that he holed both 
men and women to prison, and was exceedingly 
mad against them. 

Thus we are brought to consider another 
mighty obstacle to the apostle’s etnflracing Chris- 
tianity, namely, a high and growing reputation, 
as a zealous opposer of the new opinions. He 
was not merely a Jew and a t4iilurisee : he was 
a distinguished and most zealous partisan of hU 
sect. The chief priests honoured lUm with tbeik 
approbation and patronage, till ftone was spread 
through ail the region nf Judea; it had even 
reached Damascus. Christians heard fais name 
with tenor and dismay* He was foe prep asfl 
the champion <jf the old saliflfon;, tite avowed 
and notorious exterminator of tim new. In ihls 
sanguiaary undertaking he left fail H a 

hopeless dlsttfnce behind him. Ifo breafol^ 
threatening and alaugfater* afad,.mlde faavoe of 
foe ebumhes wlfo all foe ittalijpiadt rafte of a 
demon. And tfaia tvaa foe ipath .hbifona 
to wealth. Hia cobafty's gratitude^bwaifod fall 
approach* and its . nsfom htifod ^us wifo t;te 
moat flatforing commimdatiians. I^bpa Ifo falfl 
passed foe znbioos in Ma oppositiim to, ibs Gpi- 
pel. Hti tiwzmter was^^d to^pemnvefo^ 
in foe diM isfalefa be Bad begutu , Even fo 
ftiax in Jdikietii bn wtil.kftew wdtid,ifoy« <li|m 
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wilh but to change sides, sfid to against him ; hft name was synonymous with in- 

defend the faith he haM laboured to* destroy, ferny. And tMs was the case, not in Judea 
would appear the extrayagance of^nadnesS ; and alone, bdt thfeughout the drilised world. Jews 


could not fail to draw upon him universal eke- 
cration. / * 

l^ese oonsldetations alone must oeUvmoe 
erery*^n<paitial mind, Ant«nothif^ teas than 
supernatural pofeer tould dfeOt dfenge in 
St. Paul whirfe we denomioate his c^vendon*; 
unl^ indeed, mitward circumstances of resist- 
less energy, ahd ‘which have been known 
operate the most astonishing moral revolutions, 
conspired to new-model his ehartcter, and Alto- 
gether to retrerse the object of Jiis pursuit. Con- 
trolled by pleasure, ^elth, or faine^ instances 
^have occurred tn which' men have abandoned 
their religion, their kindred, their country ; 
in which, in feet, they have consented, if I may 
so speak, to become exiles from tbemselvesf 
Was St Paul allured and determined by one or 
all of these? Were his {udnciples undermined, 
and the austerity of *his manners subdued in 
bowers of wmiton ease, in the voluptuous paradise 
of sensual and intoxicating joy? Did Christi- 
anity open to his view her har^s of delight, and 
dazzle and bewilder his senses with die blandish- 
inents of beauty, and the inspiring pomp of 
earthly splendour? Did she present the Circean 
cup to her half-yielding convert, and complete a 
victory over his reason and religion, by gratifying 
bis appetites, and inflaming ids passions. She 
allured by no such rewards, she held forth no 
such promises. To tlic votaries of pleasure her 
aspect was grave, dignified, and severe. If she 
awakened the susceptible part of human nature, 
it was to pain and appreiieiision. the rigid 
morality of Judaism she added precepts of her 
own, and tool^ from the solace of its pride ; 
she demanded truth in the inward parts, and 
called her disciple to incessant warfare with him- 
self. She brought the sincerity and the strength 
of bfe profested attachment to her cause to the 
test ef suffering. Crucifixion was her goAl, and 
persecution the handmaid tliat led to it. Instead 
of harems, and bowers, and the charms of beauty, 
she presented racks and duhgeons, and the grim 
visage of the execurioner. The rich man, who 
at period professed to be her follower, was 
instantly deprib^ of his wealth by tbe rapacity 
of bis cruel wifeinies, or he voluntarily shared it' 
with his brethren in tribuiatioo. Property was 
disregarded by those who had alf things in cein- 
moii> end who were in daily expectation of imn- 
fytdofe^ And honour, such as attracts feewortdb 
* aubfriiMi, and fer which aspirbg mortals toil, aiffi 
agofOsc, and die, Christtanlty not only rsfesed , 
to oodfer, but rito regarded It ' with iaMertn^e, 
almost bordering on eobtempt She taught her 
votaries to renounce il^feilh eheerfelness, and to 
l^sry only in the Crm The moment a roan 
'heettfeb a Christian, he lost Ids rank and station 
In soallty* Every path to ptofennent Wlu shut 


and pagans, wh^ agreed in nothing else, forgot 

^nted, viHfied, andynuidere^. The pbSosopbers, 
Ihe priests, and toff people, were alike virulent 
and hostile. Tito history of ihe ChrisUan church, 
in the early ages, ‘abundantly confirihs these 
assdVtions. The life of Paul is an endenpb in 
point, and * establishes their 'tmUi. What in- 
ducemeat, then, had he to become a Chris^&n? 
H/ Was armed against Qbiistfenity by ^ com- 
bination o^ rai|hty causes wldch could not but 
inflame his enihity ; and with this enmhy those 
ckeumstances which have the greatest power ovew 
the minds of men were altogether in alliance. ' 

But it may' be said the apostle was desirous df 
placing himself a^ the hcadTbf the Cbristikn sect,* 
imagining that bis superior learning, talents, and 
influence would render it formidable, and per- 
haps ultimately triumphant. To this we reply, 
the supposition is ^credible. It proceeds on 
the principle t|y|it St. Paul knew that Christ 
was an iiwflSIfM, Hand his .religion a cunningly 
devised fable. For if he really believed in Christ 
and embraced the Gospel as divirfe, he could not 
have entertained the views imputed to him. And 
can it for a moment be Coheeived tha| for the 
sake of propping up a falling imposture and 
becoming notorious as the first disc^Ie in the 
school of one who was himself crucified, and 
whose followers were daily experiencing the 
same doom, with every probability that he cpuld 
achieve nothing but his ovm ruin, that a man 
of St. PauFs talents and acquirements, statton 
and character, would have thus teilfyted his fate? 
He must have relinquished the most substantial 
advantages, and on a sudden commenced Villain 
from the uhecr love of duplicity, with no other 
prospect before him dian that of a violent and 
disgraceful death. - ^ 

But it may still be asked, if not a deceiver 
himself, might not St. Paul have been dupe 
of imposture? 1 answer, that this position if^uite^ 
as untenable as the last! • • • * 

That in his conversion, the apostle WsS tioF iin- * 
posed upon by the arts and machifetions of men, 

1 think is evident, from ti^g, nature and oircura- 
stanees ' of that event, from its immediate con- 
sequences, fimm tbe subsequent undiminished 
aeuteoes^of his mind, and from tbe natdial can- 
donr and m^animity of his disposition. * 

* In order that the reader mayhavs in hisvfew die fufl 
and particular nanatire of the event under diaoMdSo, I «i- 
traat him to leMl with mtnt care fee S6fe chapter of fee 
Acta cf the AnoaUea \ the 22d ofulpjM' of fee ActaTrom the 
10th to tbe end ef.fee lflfe verae^fee 12th and mh verafe 
of fee 9th chapter of fee aamolxmk, together with part of 
fee Hitt ehapter «f fee l^Hitle to the Oaktiana, beginning at 
the life vene,«ffe dhfltkgwife the lOfe; fee 8d chqiiW of 
the Epiatle to fee VhihpaliiM from fee 4th to fee jfed ef fee 
Ofe verse; 1 Tiin* i. l2, ^9; 3 (kr. I.; 1 tiol. i. 1; 

1 Tito. L 1; 1 CMr<'X<r. A 
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i»d abomination, it is moist ^uredly ii^ that 
hour 

” yil%en wtory mortelsaMfllc NftotC 
an^ all **lAie brute craation ** is os *' dead asl^p* 


And cfaMinf, with ahortiHMiff and adteAuUdbiiif 
The dimd MU)( df bynwMoi bUss.^ « ' 

Over Ibe eaves ^sweeps the idry burrioane, 
Two cats in one, l^e a ]prodt{^cu8 iQonster erith 
%|ght legs, and a bmee of heads tails ; and 


and all **lbe brute creatton ** is os *' dead asl^p* through among the Jines on which clothes are 
as door-nails, cats /done excepted. Hieir meet- hanging in the nock green, and ^tch break the 
ings, their conferences, their disputes« their ai^ &]], the dual number pla^> o^uelch on the miry 
mente, their love4iea8t8 and their'quarrels, are all herbage. 

arrai^ed in that witching hour” when the wide The fouivstory fall has given* th^*fresh fury* 
dwk world is, os Wordsworth his* it, and more fiery life. What tails ! Each as thick 

■ « *UL “4 electricity, like the 

* I Northern streamers. The red rover is generally 

The following descriptive accdbnt of one of uppermost, but not always, for Tom has him by 
these unholy night-watches is giv^n by a corre- the jugular, like a very bull-dog, and his small, 
spondent, who was ** on thf spot.” He was a wit- sharp, tiger-teeth, entan^ed in the fur, pierce 
ness to the whole transactiCti, and can therefore deeper and deeper into the flesh, while Tommy 
" vouch for its truth.” keeps tearing away at his rival, as if he would 

eat his w%y int^ his windpipe. Heavier than 
BATTLE or CATS. Tortoiseshel! is the red rover by a good 

“ How iwoot ilk moonlight deepa upon the aliitee!** many pounds j but what is weight to elasticity — 

Miu TaWlh. baring made an •maignaUon with «>“* ^ *” ** ><"« 

Tom TortoWedieB, the ielina phenomenon, they “c™ cc" vimtluishea the infflan. 


" vouch for its truth.” 


BATTLE or CATS. 


two sit curmurring, forgetful of mice and milk, of, 
all but love! How meekly mews the demure, 
relapsing into that sweet under-song— the purr ! 
and how curls Tom’s whiskers, like those of a Pa- 


Cats* heads are seen peering over the tops of 
walls, and then their lengthening bodies, running 
crouchingly along the coping-stones, with pricked- 
up ears and glaring eyes, all attracted towards 


diaW ! The point of hb tail, and the point only, ia “"c common centt^tbe baek^reen of tho in- 
alipe ; insidiously taming itself, with serpent- extingui^aWe battle. Some dropping, and some 
Uke sedaetio,. towards that of Tabitha, penare W‘”8 dowii.jfem all alMudesi lo l a ^neral 
as a nun. His eyes are rubies, hers emeralds, as ^For Tabitha. having through a skylight 

they should be ; his lightning, hers lustre i for f”™'* -cy.do™ ^^e 


in her sight ho is the lord, and in hiajhe is the ’‘“c*!™, **"'*?' "**• “ “““* 

lady of creation. . penaively on the stepo j 

, I i 1 V, .t.. . !• s. I “ And, like wiotlier Helen, firw naotilicr Troy J” 

^Oh^yloTol when love lathis is found t ' ’ ^ 

O heartfelt raptures ! hliH beyond oomparo ! Detachments come wboeliug into the fieW of 

'»*“* *•“ “0 nntaag^e 

ear* T diwi^t of heaveidy {deuuro share, quartern » and you now see before fan all the 

* cOno Gfurdial jn this metuidiioly vale, ' cats in Edhiburgfa, Stookbridge, and the saborbs. 

' "Tia wbee a youthful, loving, modeat peii-. Up fly a thousand windows from cfoundHBat te 

Iuoth<w|.annal»Aube out the tender tale.- attio,nnd what anesybhfon ofnigMeapsI Hew 
Woman or scaVaheor bo hesitates, is lost. But gentlemen, apparently in their Shirts, with 

Diana, aKhihig in heaven, foe goddess oTthe bead nigbt>gear from KOmamoifoi wwfoy of 
Bilm bpw, jiees foe peril of poor Pussy, and in- Tappitomy'e self , behind, them their -wives, 
terposes her celestial aid to serve foe vestal. An grandmothers, at the least, poking Uiefr White 
ononnous grimalkrn, almost a wild eat, comes Mke fobse of sheeted coipsea, over the 

tattling Dong foe roof, down from^chimney- shouldew the fofoewof iheirmimerom pro- 
top, and Tom TortoisefoeU, Im^iigfrom love to teny i •*»» chariest maids, prodigal eiiau|h^«r ' 
war, tackles 'to foe red rover in aingie combat— J unveil tbeir beauties te foe iinmm)<feS,do tiSrit 
aniff, aoufr, aplafeter, squeak, aqnall, caterwaul, toWwg foe fHlis of foeir obdjfoass acrose 

andforottiei their beapma; and; lol ^yonder tdke »cm>t^ of 


^ O h^ylovol when lov« l^pothis is found t 
O hourtfelt raptures ! him beyond oaQiparo ! 
I*vo Dsced much this weary mortal round, 

Anit sSgo*^ experience bids me this declare : — 
IS esrth s draught of heaveidy pleasure share, 
cOno Gfurdial jn this metuio^y vale, . 

"Tis Svbea • youthful, loving, modest paii*, 
lu othorj^anns brdhtbe out the tender tale.'* 


Emm foe sttfi; muric 6f fim apiamng ptur, 

When no stUT hrir disturbs m j^btty qp', 

^0 whining wail, so piteous and so faint, 

when fo^ufo tho hosso |>ari'Btey«* vdth long eomrliiBt, 


their beapma; and; lol ^yonder tdke »cm>tain of 
foe 8ix #eet IcSub, w{i|i W shadori^ 

trighteniim that pretty' dai^l bimk'fo her 
and till inarnmg haimtipg dter SHNfitlbd dreams 1 
* Fire! flpe%* “ Mufderl' murder I” is the cey-" 
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an4 there is wiatli and wond^ent at the ab« I sabtenanten pdradlse, fbrgetfnl of the pile of cat- 
sence of the poUce<oiBcen and engines* A most | corpses tijat in that catastrophe was heaped half- 
muhitiidinoafl murder is in process of perpetra- way up the dtnvant-btisheson the walks; so indis- 
tion there, but as yet fire there is none ; when criminate bad been the sli&ges. All undreamed 
lo 1 and haiiL ! the flash and peal of mg^etry ; of by them, the ^auty of the rounded moon, now 
sndstben the mu^o of singing slugs, waugli^ iUnging oyer tne ^ity, once more steeped in 
terhigyhg caitl. While boonoiiig up into the ur, idllness and In^sleAie 

with Tommy Tortoise oUnging toiiis emrehM, the No battle wds ever more 'adinirably described, 
red ^rwr yowis wolfishly to ^the moon,^aDd theft no field-marshal*» dispatch ever described the 
descending like into the stone area, gives up onsTkught and victory over sen eneroyWI^ith anoTe 
his nine ghbst^' never to chevT cheese more, an^ punctilioul precision t the rapid interchange be- 
dead as a herring. In mid-air the phenomen^ tween thought and action fis most vividly ^r- 
had let go, hip hold, and ‘seeing it in vaill to traced; Gesaris vent, vidi^ vici, is a fool, to it, 
oppose the yeomanry, pursues Jubitba, thp inno- begging tlm Rbman general’s pardon ; and the 
cent cause of all this^oe, into the coal-cellar, anti-cruelty-to-ifiiimal climax of the slug-slaugh- 
and^thereflike l^ris aiftl Helen, * tered cat chief, gives a most sanguinagr finish to 

* “ When first entranosd, in Ciwm's i|lo they lay, the whole “ afiair,” and puts the sign and seal of 

Lip pressed to lip, and breathed tkoir souls away,” ** inimitable ** to the whole. • Ephon, «* 

The fearless pair begin to purr and play in thalP • BlackwoodU ]|}aguine--*'^bctet Ambrotiana." • 


' THE EVENING OF A VILLAGE FESTIVAL? 


WstiLa our shrub walks darken, 
And the stars yet bright aloft, 

Sit we still and hearken * 

To the music low and son ; * 

By the old oak yonder, • 

Where we watch the setting sun, 
Listening to the far-oflT thunder 
Of the mnltitnde as one. * 


Sweeter ’tis tolSlarken 
a part. 

Better to look on hapi^ness 
Than carry a light heart ; 

Sweeter to walk on cldhdy hiUh, 
With a sunny plain below, 

Than to weary of the brightnesa 
Where the floods of snnshine flow. 


Sit, my best beloved, 

In the waving light ; 

Vield thy spirit to the teaching 
Of each sound and sight ; 

While those sounds are flowing 
To their silent rest. 

While the parting wake of sunlight 
Broods uong the west. 


Souls that love each other 
Jom both joys in one, 

Blest by others’ happiness, 

And nourished by their own. 

So with quick reflection, 

Each its opposite 
Still gives back, and midtipUes 
To infinite delight. « H. A. 


THE SHEPHERD. 

FACT. 

Night had come and gone away again; mean- On the western «..4remity of the hundred of 
while, a eopioua fldl of dew having washed dame Dewsland, the traveller may see a farno-houle 
Nature’s lice, ahe seemed more than usually rituated on tlie brow of a firboa^^base is 
fresh, vigorous, and healthy, Aurora chequered washed by the little river llew. Here waa 
the heavens in richest hues, and swept the earth once intended to erect*a church to the^nibmory 
by a genrie bseeee, as if to awake each flower of the famed Saint David but tr^ition tells us, 
mud fireltbs magic of the scene. Broad that repeated attempts proved th^scheme to be 

rase the sun .behind the distant mountains; and impracticable, for, fast as tire materials were col- 
never<tid«ven 'lo«d^xnoming appear more lovely, lectfid in the day, some mvisible pow# scattered 
for overy thing* briow and ^ove^spoke only of them all during the night. At length npplica- 
peOoa, tMttty, oad |oy. tioa Was made to Yeuan Ddoetb, who lived in 

A« tile day, however, advanced, these softer an ortifloial cave near the sdmmit of^Treliwyd 
emhoptiiieiila were replaced by others mc^e Corn, where he was known to hold hourly con- 
'flaeitif hut oppressive i' the heat and the glard verre with the mysterious and supernatural. The 
gMMf ktieps^ tbt*«linoBphei«'beeaihe tnotlonlejs {•reply of the bard was, The stare can be con- 
os deaths eaenritbd' or eplMlhed by quered only by obedience; and Heaven’s &vour- 
eio^ ^ jfityaioal gloiv.< Tlus was eiqwciaBy ite can be honoured only hf following Heaven’s 
the ‘oose -In one^ Ure soothOiri counties plans. Find out, then, the proper site; and 
Welei; where the lb]^o«ing«ciimitiiakaBCe oo* future ages, as j^ey^riee, shall rise to blefis you 
oatred, ,«ftd tpore rite ty the appeadtd tei^ and your work8^ « 
tiooe,^ s ’ wr. 4 , By ftortiier instnieiloiie of the eeer, oote o> 



fie wAi^'a umBEhhMm 


gigwiaa stones oalled iu ffce p^ipi^ 
^ Quoit8,*~^eci!)sens ef are 

Bte|^ At itoaebenger-^waa plaee4 out a new-made 
em of solid oak, drawn by tvm bttndred xedi 
hoifen. The prooeanon ioMck on in goiemn 
pomp, from plaoe te plac% lor 8S|eiid weeks, 
on the first of March it v«a|hed ^ tapper end 
of the vallesy, where the stone ^denly leaped 
off from the oar, and jsettteff itsdf in the gtound 
in the be^orofaiteotural posHton. Here, tisihrei' 
fore, soon arose the gospsous eatbedfal' of Mene-^ 
via,* finmesly an orehiepiseopal see, and metro-* 
pol^ pf toe British iDhuscb; hut now, tho&gh 
sriU retaining the* name of a Aty, ^uced 
shattered magaifioeaee to a nftre vSlage left 
‘'alone iu.ito ^bry.” 

But to return to my story. Ahont two o’clock. 
An., an old*manSrra8 semi wen^g his way to- 
•wards the fum-houff alitaiiymeQlkmed. His 
crook and his dog announced him to be a shep- 
herd, while the benevolence and tenderness that 
marked his countenance hcamed as pledges tHt 
he would “ gather the lambs with his arm, and 
carry them in his bosom, W ^ntljr jead those, 
that are with young.” ^t’^tonSSmtered the 
courtyard, he was met by the fimncr, when the 
following dial<%ue commenced - 

Farmer.'--** Weil, James, and what has brought 
you here this time o* day if” 

Shtpherd.—** Headach, master, headach ; 1 
can’t stand this burning sun 2 so 1 am banting 
for a little shade till the twUight.” 

F.—** Meantime, what have you dpue with the 
sh^p?” 

S.—Ot sir, they ore down in the Cnugfelt, 
lobking comfortabto enou^. I\)or innocents! 
T wouldn’t niglect them for the world ; for ever 
since my fatiier died, now fifty years, I have 
loved them all as my own lambs.” 

jF.— ■“ Yes, yes, James, I know all that, I know 
you love them, and dare say they love you too. 
But you look ill 2 so yqu’djbetter go tp bed at 
once, and then, at break ^ay, you wi}l be able 
to bid the lambs a ‘ B<^d morning.’ ” 

, old man obeyed, and vent to rest, only 
’first giving Heptor. hid fiuthful dog. an early 
suiipec,*^ now, whilst he is supposed, to 
sleep, we mby take** occMiou'^to doacribe 
Cni^t, where he left the ilock. 

Tq ftNiw au aecutojte emmeptifl^ of thisi the 
seadec ia to imagine tsem ranges of hills covered 
with t^St ipteiisperafd, by stupeitduui msases of 
reck* meeting eaph oUmir shout hi^f % mtie below 
•toe psetoot ritb of toe oi^, 4P as to fo'm tp 
acute angle, leaying wily a narrow uuttot. for toe 
river. Nothing eait surpass toe toshness and^ 
heauj^ of tois aoeneiy to tote weatoeev ^ 
ftia Qtjtpr hffutor dwtoWB' Bta ftoods, 
agjual H togrimdeuiC'tmid iubUmito^ % at each 
tones toe wiitm^ atonsr toe ato# wtoey», Shd 
nuah oul at the lowei^ end wtto; a, force tost 

iwaeB» w«Ey thing haj»s to^ 


Now, however) all was cxquisllcly oaiBi» wdl 
■leaped in Bwejstesl uaeDiti«F and temanee: the 
hiwlepotired fiMlh toehr HveliMt melodies, as if 
In concert with the tinkHng belk, to soothe the 
sheep j |tt4 the lembs,'hi wonted gamhotoohased 
agoh other rptmd aottb adlbw trees that foceed 
a gurgling wtB. i^ambs ! heaurifol cFeattoes ! 
to^ atorays lodk happy; but rids day, as if toe 
Kutcfaei’s kmfo (horrj^ r^air)*had been an- 
ttihgated'fer ever, they held % special jubilee of 
.^licking. 

I Soon after this, pesbsps about four o>’cIock, a 
smaiil dark speto preSbnted itself pn the horizon, 
ftdlowed by an epormous curoulus of roost omin- 
ous appesranee. Then *came a fuU battalion 
of clouds,’ skirted by a^ fieecj^ ftttie* emigrant 
which the weatl|tp^wise call ” stoxm-eap.” The* 
cattle became reelleaa las toe field; the ducks 
«an4 geese screfimed and rioted in toe pond ; and 
the fowls of the yard shook and flapped their 
wings, stretched their legs, and gradually went 
to rooal 2 toe leaves of ahe trees mysteriously 
trembled beneath some noiseless and viewless 
agency; while the whole heavens kept accumu- 
lating their augunes of dread. By this time, 
the most ihexpeHeneed could have prophesied 
the approach of a thuader'Storm, when a cold 
puff of wind, a vivid finsh, and bud report, told 
that it was actually come. Large, heavy drops 
now fell in thick succession, until at length, to 
use a common phrase, toe rain pouted down in 
torrents. 

Tlie farmer then bethought hhnsolf of the 
poor sheep, and. saw M unless tooy were imme- 
diately removed, they would iafoUibly be drowned. 
Unwilling, however, to disturb the old shepherd, 
he sent half a dozen boys, with their comple- 
ment of dogs, to fetch tiiem home. But this 
was no easy task, for theVains ^efe already in- 
undated to a depth of three or four inches. 

, To maSe the matter plainer, 1 must premise 
that from the Crai^elt there wea anly one way 
of egress, which lay close lo toe shepherd’s hut 
Here there was a narrow passage over a bank, 
leading to more elevated ground, ’fhe sheep 
bad climbed it a thousand times, without any dif- 
ficulty ; but, sttonge to say* uothhig could induce 
then to aftempt it now, The men kept heating 
and pushioa^ and the dogs aotod tofifr pert in 
barking and biting ; but gU was oitnp uag. They 
even dragged Up aevetid by mstotoree; hgt in- 
stead>of the rest following tiwag* th<^ Inwodl'' 
Btely jumped hank to the ifoek. Ibiwe was, 
however, no time for omp ti tat foa or reiceat, for 
She waters were rising higher at^bigharaevery. 
momenjk and too obea^ he^nM Pt WtionaBy 
thorn timid and nh^toMe. ‘ ^ 

Meanwhlto dto uprott fwokp eld. man, 
whok ommng UHt.toto W gatden. to ascertain the 
cause, ” ||udbe»,ham 1 wltot’a aU 

tvtpf" ♦ 

The toegp saw him not, but they heard hll 
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WIEM IfiSCELLAini?. 


they exgoed that as he Vas neaxr sE must 
he ^ ^e best; fnd ioDseUed an iini« 
vejmM of ^Mienoe m* grathudOi they 

shouted ha, hat^- and strained for the 

drst 10 pass, i^us is f>ersua;uon« better than 
forpf : had they coptiuiiihd difident for ten 
nuQitllBjonger, they mi^jtt a^ have‘ been lost; 
bat they placed oaaOdeaoe la their beaelaotor, 


and by flf that confidence all their lives 
were sav^ 

This needs ao, eoaiBMat: ** Aad a stranger 
they win aot foilew, hot wifi flee ftom him, for 
they know apt |ie vOioa aif atrangers. But when 
the good l^$(|erdj|aitte(^ ^ath his own sheep, 
^ goetb befote th^i and^ ^eap .fo^ow him, 
for they know tils folce.** E F* 


REVIEW* 


Tk0 Chrifitmesf Xdh^»^. Vot^L and Hotttert, 

aad other Csesfry Thitfffe^ By Mast Rowztx. 

London : Darton and Clark. , , 

This m a heantiful litfle book, whether we regard 
Jta UteratuPe or iti embelliahmenta. The former de- 
partment has been confided to one jrhoee name is not 
unknown in tbe walks of poetry, and who has proved 
herself admirably flttsd for the task sassigned her by 
the spirited publishers. The sentiments, the illustra- 
tinns, the diction, are alike excellent, and do honour 
to the head and the heart of tbe fair authoress. We 
may venture fearlessly to ^predict great success to the 
series of publications of which we are informed in the 
preface tfos volnme is the first, if this may be regarded 
as a faithful specimen. The plates are exceedingly 
well executed, and arc among the ^t of wood-engrav- 
ings we have ever seen. To the class of readers for 
whom, ostcnaibly, the work has been paUished, — the 
young, — ^it cannot fail to be attractive ; but persona of 
a larger growth will find, in this beautiful volume, 
mucb to interest and to instruct. All who love to 
drink of the pure and unadulterated streams of poetry, 
will here be able to gratify their taste. We had 
marked three or four pieces for (|uotation, that our 
readers might judge for themselves as to the merits of 
the work, but can only find room for two. We pre- 
sent them for their perusal, with a cordial recom; 
mendation to our young friends to obtain the volume 
whence they are extracted. 

TJIE PHEASANT 


" The atock-(k>ye builds in the old oak wopd, 

The FookSlu The eim-tne rears his brood, 

The owl iu a ruin doth hoot and stare. 

The mavis and merle build every whore , 

8m not fl>r them will we go to<day, * 

Tis the pheasant that lutes us hsnee away, 

Die beautiful i^ssaut that loves, to be 
Inkers tha xoung gm«n birnhse at« waving ftm. 

Away to tbe woods with the silvery rind, 

And the euersld tresses afktat on tbe wind; 

For 'Ms Joy to go to those sylvan bowers 

The Joyous phsawst unMd bis winflrs, 
thhn opwee dawn, as tf tq seceon 
goxgwms puc]^, fold, and green. 

Tbs strsams run on In muaip low; 

'TiriU be Jgy ^ blfix Amimy hs«As tn gq : 

the cgJsmus bedSi 

Wbetd‘ a broken root such odour sbeds, 

And to see how the watsc-ssdge upUfts 
Its spins end emvns-^bo sammsr's gUts ; 


WiPSSi'ifW. 





Green mosses uanv. and stmdew red, 

^ Ana the ootton-ruah wUb M plumy bead, 

The spicy awpet<gal« loved se VsIL 
AnA gc^n wsstm of tho sspbodeL 

Yet on and on, o'er the springy mossr 
We have yet tite bw-rusb bed to cross ; 

And then e-uigb, all shiinmeKtog greeg ' 

To the sttony breoM, ate the bicoh-woojis seen 
Than the green birch-wood, e IdvelleiuspOt 
In the veahns of fhlty-knd jras not;— 

And the gbeasMit Ig thaw .'ll! UGa, all greoe, 
The lord this verdurottq dwcUing-plsoe. 



8roacU«MjCMJS*Sf abade, ahd tKe sunsbloe free. 

Id thr gorgeous beauty, arS meet for thee." 

The foUpwiog lined are foU of swtetnnia--*'^ 1 
gr music is tb^ir flowing i ’* " 

LITTLE STREAm 

•* LiTvnn streams, in Ught and shadow, 
Vtowhig thiongb the pasture-meadow; 
Ploadng by tho green .vny-side > . 

Through the fbiest dim and wide; 

TbrouKh the hamlet still and small; 

By the cottage; by the hall; 

By tbe ruined abbey itifl; 

Turning, here and there, a mill ; 

Bearing tribute to tbe river, 

Little streams, 1 love you ever I 

Summer music is their flowing , 

Flowering plants in them are growing ; 

Happy life is In them all, 

Creatures innocent end small ; 

Little hints eoroe down to drink 
Fearless on their leafy brink ; 

Nehle trees beside them grow, 

Glooming them with branches low. 

And between the*sunshine ghmolng, 
in their lUtle waves is dancing. 

LHtle Btreams lia^e flowers a many * 

Beautiful' and (hlr as any ; 

Tjrpha strong, and green bur-reed; 

'Wul w-herb with cotton-seed; 

Ariov-boad with eye of Jet, 

And tbe water-vlolSt; 

Thaw the floworing rush you'meet,' 

And the plvmy meadow-aweet, » 

And In dEmb deep ant rilUy, A 
MarUe-lik»— tbe water-lily. ^ 

Little atreapM, their vYlj^ oheqcx. 

Bound ftwth welooroes to the weaiy, 

Jfowinf en from day to day 
'Wifliwt itlnt auA " 

a tho old Gifrutei 
rv, open their fl 
Here have seen, 

Kingflsber and d 



^^itoman aodlBdBt, 

u5Sfi^i«Sl|^ llSSb fSHiw I," 





^ %i^tin «r m ?u:oi7«^TkeA}Hotri^ ||ooo9B^'i 
-fbMr^frll^Unr, of'pneltjr Icbdafitisr un^ Kt^« 

' W pUy^, iQinliat M petasM witholatfxditiai; « fttiitT 
I, Off the prflfieiLt oocuioi ::-*t<'We twre/^ 

«|R 9 !R In hit *' iSiiktth' Toffr,’* ^ <i]iO«oij oofniiiie^ 

. throoiainl^iffi4;|ijl|'.p^tffnt ffOin 

a^otit were ny rlgidtl^vhx'^dil. ’Bto gate 

&WBt. oonrt into stfeet was itri^y 
,e£»ee4| and die only communication wffe (hropgh^ 

, hatch doff)^t in it. The hey of jthia vi& noth in 
trotted weS^ftxt 'the sereaate. Each of tto company 
took' ipihrgie lof it in hie ttUrn ?or «d day r jftkd it waa hit 
'bntifren.jt^.'Mo that eeniry thing supposed eanaUe of^ 
coffudunmting the coa^ion wat duty purified begsre 
It waa dUowed to pdhr< into the houMc These precap., 
ttohe'Whre, at any rale, uaefu'l, aa giving rn fieling of ' 
nehjiiKti^f ^nt X hare no doubt that ue dutinetion 
betwehn an^ <dijecta as are 'oallod * aneeeptible,' (to 
'Ute^ejteffliffiQBl phrase,) and such as are not, is fre. 
.q^ady 'hihitraryi mdi that the fa<^ wpiirffaiortus 
in^his, da in fisher ia^j^Cba, is tinged by prejudice 
had eapjlce. Happily soipe, of ihe articles of most 
fteqiumt aae,nnch«s bread, iron, «nd weed, for ezom- 
ple, were allowed tp pm vKthont suspipion : but meat 
and all animal subatdliheB^ ai^ money <Af every kind, 
vtere thrown, with iron tonga dr ahovels, into a large 
tub, and competled to pass diy^gh the watery ordeal. 
Letters, books, and papers, on t he, othe r Imnd, afe 
purified by fire, or, at (eaa^ by*wmo1(d,^bdng placed 
on. a sort of chafing-dish, and fumigated with a com- 
pound of drugs lyhich is nny thing bue>nromatic ; and 
if tt should Im necessary to affix a signature to ' any 
document, a plate of glass is introduced between the 
paper and the hand of the writer. The cats, who in 
thw nocturuid rambles are anpposed to carry with 
them the aeefla of contagion, are condemned to indis- 
crin^aate slaughter whenever they are seen creeping 
along the wails or on the bousetoj^ ; and when terror 
is at its height, even the dies are objects of alarm, and 
the tports of Domitiaa are reriyed.*’ 


NATIONAL 

Eotpt.-^ During the plague season the Coptic 
priests racite the prayers of the dead over their con- 
gregatums in the chnrches ; and if any them die 
between that day aud thrir next meeting, their bodies 
are interred without the prayer being repeated. 

^Saturday is considered am«^ modem Egy)iti<^°> ** 
so* unfortunate a day, that it is considered wrong to 
oommenpesa joivney, or even to shave or cut the nails 
on it. * 

'« Aid^g the aingalar supemtitions of the Egyptians 
. is one whi*di‘ renders yawning partionlarly obnoxious, 
they bdievtng t*jhat thei devu is apt to leap into a 
gtpiog month. ^ 

CHi'ttA«‘»>^n dinner announced, we were oon- 

dffoted to fa oirealar ti^le, and each provided wi^h a 
pair of ivory obop-stiefcs, monoted with silver, a silver 
ladle, a <^P ^ * 0 %, a saucer for the bowls out ^ 
which we were to eat and an elegant ri^ly«^t silver 
enp, with two handlda on a stand of simitar materials. 
TUs onp fide used for drinking sueysuiig, the vrine of 
the country, and did not oontrin move Chin the dd- 
fashhmed ^nese tea-enpe. ACter drinking the health 
of one of thp patty, it waa usual to tam'^the insi^ of 
the cup tovnufis him, to hhow that it was empty. The 
wine was preawst^ loUhijl^ot, and thh eras reple- 
nished at <o«eryTentove. Id addition, eachlBarofwatn 
waa supplied with a knilb and (brk and some mMt. 
Hie tableevaa laid out pith eight afia)|[,diriMs ccm« 

> cnhdng dsdcles to whet the a|»etlte,^ch'«s cold dried 
, oJUu-eMio, grand so fine that it reMm* 


or :>f 4 i**«ii*?ir.>--Jii"thA ‘*Table-TMk 
oT CuffiMnnwSid’ pffWiAnd <1^ Paris, these is'sn anec- 
dota or3rapolaoir,'whiah'WhwhaU extract; it is related 
by Qambaio^, and ii pn aceount of his interview 
with ^thdt^extrserdinary man. At the ead of 1794, 
Anhi'y, ihen ^ presid^.. of the yftat oeteTeitted; was 
jes^kiuofi^sneval BosM9arte,'and,^n somr^omssion, 
reproaohied biin trith'be^ young. . «fVPeopte soon get 
old fo'thn battle field, '^’‘.i^iied NapolMn ; " and 1 am 
just come* front it." Anhry soon after preferred a 
L charge of insnbordtnation agaidstr>the too yoffthfol 
‘.^eral 'i and Cambaceres,as a matter of course, rngUed 
hiB dismissi^ ; We relate, the Sequel in Camhacerea* 
osmdvords : ** Adfew days after, a person knocked at 
qiy door at eight o’^clffbk in the morniag. On enter- 
ing, I'CeheM a short, slim, sallow-faced young man, 
not over-nive in his twist. A His hair wat smoothed 
down, and hanging to dog*" whioK wua then the 
fashion. His dress was after hia own fashion ; his' 
boots too short, hfr coat too long, his cravat rumpled, 
and hia hat gave^videnee of long service, fiat amid 
^his strangepesa of appearance and attire, I could not 
but notice a small white hand exquisitely formed ; a 
month beantiful, especially when animated by a smile 
of benevolence or irony ; auf then his eyes 1 thSy were 
those of the lion aud the eagle— two perpetual fiashea 
I of lightning— mild, terrible, interrogative, confiding, 
and expressing the sublime feelings of genius and mag- 
nanimity. He had the appearance of a king under the 
disgnise of a •poor sfiitor j or, more correctly speaking, 
of Jupiter psady to visit Philemon and Baucis. His 
voice was mil, sonorous, and vibrating ; it agitated 
the heart, llis gestures were easy, simple, and noble, 
but always commanding. Intellrctnal power was mani- 
fest ; in rimrt, the fasi^ation ot this young man was 
magical and irresistible. The moment he appeared 
no one conld contest hia being entitled to the first 
place ; and this was my own feeling. * Citixen,* said 
be, * I am General Bonaparte, whom yon have unjustly 
diimisBcd.' " 


CUSTOMS. 

bled red-colonred wool, soma chips if ,:jried salt-fish 
and ham, roast chicken cut into small pieces, shaped 
like dice, pig's tongue, salt fish and eggs mixed up 
wC^h tar-oil. These delicacies were cold, remaining 
on the table throughont the entertainment, and were 
paid uncommon attention to by the Chinese, al^ evtfy 
opportunity afforded them by the zemoval eS t^ft' 
bowls. The dinner commenced with a large bowl'M 
bird’s-nest soup, from whidi each person helped him- 
self ; it was vei^ insipid nntfi flavoured with soj^fbe 
necessary condiments of sate and pepper aroeaiing to 
be wholly neglected in Chinese cookery. > The second' 
dish was shark's-fin soup .vtith balls of crab, followed 
by divert others, amongst which was a vegetable soup 
made from prepared sra-weed from the coast of Japan. 
This wead, which is called " IcycAcp,'^ reeei^lad, in 
its dried state, the pith fonod in the hoUow of a quill, 
but in the soup the taste is similar to that of celery. 
There were also in the soup slices of young bamboo, 
and roots of the white wateSr-lily,’ esch having a pecu- 
kar and agreesble fiaVonr. After the 8bnpa<eame 
stewed mutton, but as fine and teefier-aSiVermieellii 
the gravy detidons. This was foUweal by' roasted 
pigeons' eggs, in a very rjoh gra^. 'l^fimad it no 
easy matter, however, to tranmr these esgs from 
how! to our cupe by aaCsaff^ chopstieks. The CU- 
nese do not dean or change tbdr ehopstioks during ' 
dinner ; btt each tijwosta Us'cwn into every diih, end 
helps himself throughout the npsiA^-allaMSMiir*# 
Jttut JMK§ Mipaiite, 
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Wibir .this went Ininpened* Ih^ subjetfT jit * weeks ; wlkiofaHime;; it 1i eHAeii^ be 
was in<iib%beigb^ of ms poptslanfy, and in the wes'lratriicted by.rjeeial |kv^atipa;*ki,td}'^e 
midst of Ms oareesi as a peiseculioF'bfiho Ohris. mystery, of tbe^ OQcwine'of Christ; IbiJ; ibijne- 


tiansj he was taot alone ; but .in the ooin^any Of 
men of. similar haf^^and profeaeioins; he was the 
inquisitor-general, imd they the subalte^s under 
hit coimnand. V^Mt took* plane was at nooniandP 
in the highway. . It Was not ^ result of hunAh 
contrivaUce or ings^uity; it'1va%a light iji the 
.heavens, fiur brighter thaq the sun, and so power* 
ful that it atruck ^t. Paid dnd his compluiions to 
the earth. At the same momen{, there was, to 
the apprehension of his fellow-travellers, loud 
thundering ; but the apostle heard a Voice address- 
ing him by name. JesuaT of Nazareth spake to 
him from the unparalleled and miraculous glory ; 
revealed himself to himi converted him to the 
faith ; and opened to him his hiture employment 
and destiny. 

On rising from the ground, St. JPaul felt that 
he was blind ; and he was led his friends to 
Damascus, where Ananias, a Christian, had 
been prepared, by a communication from heaven, 
to receive him, and to restore his light. Such 
were the circumstances of this event. They 
were known to several witnesses; to the perse- 
cuting associates of the apostle; to Christians 
and others at Damascus. This thing, as St. Paul 
wisely said, on another occasion, was not done 
in a corner. Now, what 1 infer from all this, is, 
that if it had not been substantially true, and" if 
its falsehood in any essential circumstance could 
have been established, it is incredible that the 
rulers and chipf ‘priests hf the Jews, who after- 
wards pursued the apostle with virulence and 
malice, did not contradict and disprove 'Ihe tale, J 
when- it was so often repeated by him in the"^ 
defence which he made of his cOhduct before 
Felix, Festus, Agrippa, and Nero. But, instead 
of csihhg witnesses, instead of meeting him on 
the bvoiid-ground of ikets, they allowed him, in 
every trial, to gdn his cause; and contented 
themsehes with excitipg against him popular 
tumult knd fury. The case was thoroughly sifted 
by friends and enemies ; fw the Christians were 
at fint^abaki to receive their new ally ; and the 
8ti»y was so marvellous, and its ^ects so amazing 
on the character of the individual who related it,, 
that it became a matter of great notoriety, and 
wjui to Mutton discussed, that St. Psml appeals to 
I^g Agrippa, «B possessing a perfect acquaint- 
ance with^ihe audits pttocipd imroumstanees. • 
Indeed, he de^Aiad, in open Court, and dared 
his enemihs tq coni^dict Jiiio t'^'^'nese fhings 
know all . thir Jews/*' * ' 

l^Mlttdiate oonaeqlianoa of this evedt was, ' 
the re ihd liijei it cf ^ apostle into, Anibii^ ler a i 
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diafaly* 0 i| his tetMm'’to Damascus, 
fbrmd^ straightway pmac|ied 
l^narogueOhat he was the Son of Ood.^ i^w^ 
jtnis is idmost as g^t a miracle as his cowvaiai^ 
Thai; without lihe instructions of men,' he Chpuki 
he tho^ughl^ acijiiainted with aj) thh Acts In thw 
hifdory of JMUS ;'*the whole compass of the 
lime arid pyre 'doctrines which were tajaght by ' 
.the other apostles, in their mutual connehaou,'' 
and as they illustrate and coQ^rm ths economy-,' 
3of Moses ; that he should pifts^ss all this know- 
ledge, and he aHe readily to commuhicate it, no^.' 
only to men already Ch^th^ tmt to oqtrihund 
the opposition 'of uid>^Uevi% and prejudiced 
Jews, is altogether wonderful ; and conclu- 
sion is inevitable, t^at h^ was called and qualified 
to be an apostle by the mirapulous interposition' 
of the Almighty,. 

We may also, reasonably conclude, as well 
from the history, as from the acuteness of the 
apostle’s mind, that if- he had been foully prac- 
tised upon by deception and fraud, that he must 
in the course of years iliave detected the im- 
posture. It is not conceivable, that human 
agency could have created such scenes as took 
place on the road to Damascus, and in the ei^ 
itself. But if, by bare possibility it could be 
imagined, such circumstances might have beei» 
combined, and made to operate so a^o produce 
a result so mighty and complete, it is not within 
the wide range of the possible to believe, that the 
agents of tb* plan could have effectuallv con- 
cealed themselves from, the prying curiosity of 
the world least of all. that they could have been 
long hidden from St. Paifi himself; for, as he was • 
to act so conspicuous a part in the great, drama 
of delusion, his initiation into the whole al’CMa 
became a matter of neoesuty. But^with,whatto- 
dignation would the apostle have repelled both 
the men and their artifices! *liow Tidily would 
he have jretumed to the reli^n he had forsaken I 
How eagerly would the chief priests an^ rulen 
have received hjm again into their confidence ! 
With what honours would ihey have rewflkded 
him I And i^at an agent would<ahe have been to 
expose toe vile imposture which had deluded and 
^destroyed so many vicrimsi 

From-ithe natural candour and magnanimity of 
hA disposition,^ we may he convinced that he 
would have acted in this mangier. In his con- 
version, he-^ afibrded an. illustrious example, 
how entirely he eould yield to his convictions. 
He was so candid, «id so ready to admit evi- 
dence, when it fairly chiql befoio him, and so 
d c 
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great iras Ub love, of integiU:^* thoii|^ Nor vfeB Sie ^inflated .vith vii^ otid 

none ooold Iw der^tote of U, liij|t flUt aU taeo r«re1at|6na^ Hdaevoralkideato«i^f,SiUig|ii|>er- 
nyiut be wiTling to.Jfoten to tra^otid to.obe^ oatusal i«( bft history evident 

her dictates. This ve pejcai^, tofi what be sod wUh <^e doepest’huniitity. Hejtever'^ahed 
says. Acts aaii< : /*WheB l/was com inti|<dh|^r« hut always avoidad It when it was in 

again to Jiamsaleni*.^ worn a ttaiice. and law his powarr and reiiated it by eytay ia wfiil^A eaos. 
him saying onto me^ MakJ haste and ,get j^Hee We ^{soover^ hftn dbthing of fiuiatiCS^dJiin- 
qoickly out^ of Jeomaaleiv » fbr they will^not re- ponng iiisoleae|. * Ho studied^ the humw Heart, 
ceive th||W§tiiDOitysooncen)ing m> And \ ssid, and soSened ratlier than aggraAoed the preju- 
Ldld, tl^||uio!sc, thl^ I imriaoped gnd beat w dices he was aaxioos to suMue* Once he,aaved 
OFOiT synagogue ^faoae bebeved on tfaeF^his life jby a dexterous use alt his understanding. 
And be said, unto me, Depart I will^nd ' " Jhere was at Athpna^says Lord Lyttleton) a 
thetf &r hence vgito the GentUps.” He kna^ned, law, whidi made itrcapitol to urtroduce or teach 
that an account of hia conversion, vtho oiiee was any fiew gods in th^r state. Therefore, when 
So opposite, and the reasons of it, if fairly laid Paul was preaching l^is^ and the resurrection to 
before them, must persuade them. His mind, the Athenians, some of them berried him before 


then, was too acute tp be long deceived ; and bis 
''disposition'’ too not to resent the indignity, 
the moment he idiscovered ib The conclusion,*' 
therefbre, must be, that the foctf'took place pre- 
cisely as they arc ndated in the*New Testament 
But infidelity is not eolily to be repulsed. It 
has anodier poisoned i^w in its quher, with 
wbichtto AssaU ,the character said testjliony of' St 
Paul, It seems, he was a*man of sllnguhie tem- 
perament, a^d became suddenly an enthusiastic 
devotee. In other words, he was seised with re- 
ligious insanity. But how is this charge sup- 
ported? It does not appear in any part of bis 
conduct nor can it be proved from his numerous 
epistles. 

Believing Christianity to be divine, he con- 
ferred pot with flesh and blood, but instantly 
obeyed its commands. He yielded implicitly to 
^ts {^int. It was of little consequence to him 
with wha^ contempt the world regarded him. 
** What things were gain to him, those he counted 
loss fur Christ.” If tins was enthusiasm, it was 
the enthusiasm of gnimated truth, the fire of a 
highly intellectual spirit warmed idto rapture by 
an intense contempl^iofi of the first fair, and the 
first good. ^ 

Had St. Paul’s change been the effect of 
mentlfi dufi^e. it wquld have carried to excess 
W thoughts and feelings in the direction to- 
wards which they usually pointed. If the vision 
whic^ he MW in tl^ road to Jlfimascus had been 
the illuBi(m of a disordered brain, in all pro- 
babifity it wouldahave^ •auctioned tlic under- 
takingl'^n which he was engaged. My^toriotw 
and^eavenly voiceq would hove foretold thq ex- 
terminatiun of Christianity, and ii^ the pride of 
his he^ he wbuld have viewed himself as the 
acorellited scom-ge of God upon the devoted 
Ciiristions. His ^companions would have wit^ 
nessed his ravings, and lainen|cd,tbe wreck ol^so 
fine a opiriti But, that his* enihuaasm, should' 
enlist, him on t^^tilide of the peiwcuted and dis- 
honoured soct ho WAS commissioned to destroy, 
is an, hallttQination> mot to be. fqimd among 
' almosf^ infin^y vsripd extm^ftgancies of, htppsn 
insan%. 


the court of Areopagus, the ordinary judges of 
criminal makers, wid in a particular manner 
entrusted with the care of religion, as having 
broken this law and ' being a setter forth of 
strange gods.” Now, in this case, an impostor 
would have retracted doctrine to save his 
life, and an enthusiast would liave lost Ids life, 
without trying to save it by innocent means. St. 
Paul did neltjier the one nor the othbr; he 
availed himself of an altar wiiieh he found in the 
city, inscribed “To the unknown God,” and 
pleaded that he did not propose to them the 
worship of Imy new God, but only explained to 
them one whom their government had already 
received ; — Whom therefore ye ignorantly wor- 
ship, him declare I unto you.” By this he 
avoided the law, and escaped being condemned 
by the Areopagus, without departing in the least 
from the truth eff the Gospel or violating tlie 
honour of God. An admirable proof, in my 
opinion, of the good sense with which be acted, 
and one that shows ^ere wgs no mixture of 
fanaticism in his religion.” Many* similar proofs 
to the effect might be adduced. 

His letters furnish evidence equ^ly convincing 
of “the soundness and sohrie^ of his judg* 
ment.” '* His caution in distinguishing between 
the occasional suggestions of induration, and 
the ordinary exercise of his natural understand- 
ing, is without example in the history of human 
enthusiasm. His rooiality is every where calm, 
pure, and rationd ; adapted to the condition, the 
activity, and the business of social life, and pf its 
various relations j free from the oyer-scnipulous- 
iiess and aosteritisf of superstition ; and from 
what was more particularly to ke apprehendedt 
the abstractions of quietism, and the soOnags 
and extravagancies of fanaridam. Hia judgment 
concernli^ a hesitating conscience ; hiw opinion 
of the mp^ tndifferency qf ma^y actions, yet of 
the prudence imd even the dnl^ of compliance, 
where non-compliance woutdprqouee evU effects 
upop the minds of fi^e pmrsfmr who obsdSved it, 
is ai^ correct and just as t)^ most liberal and 
enlti^lf^oed moralist eould A| this day.” 

Whakk Lord Lyttiettm h«» remarked of 
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prefei«nce vseHbed by St. Paul to inivard tec- ' fn Kfe-ahly we bave hope in Christ, 
titjjde bf ptiheipte above every ojj^er *^igidti8 we 'are of all m«in the most iftiaerable.*' 
aceotnplishineni; fe very Material to our j^setjt “ Why staiiii we hi jeopardy every hour? I pro- 
purpose. In bis brat epistle to the Corii^hians, teat by your dng, whiOh t have ih Christ 
xiii. St. Rao! has these words: **thili!l^h 1 Jesus, I dte ^Iv. AT, alter the manner of men, 
speak the tongue of men and of%ngels and I^ave fought with pasts at EpKesusii What ad- 
have notckaiity««l am beimm^ as sounding brass, vantageth it ^le.rif tile dead rise not^** ^ 
or a tinkling pymbal. And 'though 1 have the* ** Opd forbid thgt I should glory, s^ in the 
gift of prophecy, and unde#ttand all Mysteries cross* of Aur Lord Jesus Christ, hy !^3riin the 
and all knowled^fjbd though 1 have all faith, world is Sriic^ed to qie, and 1 unto tlr^ woriA.** 
80 that I could remove mooiitains, and have nOt^ ** Are they ministers of Christ? (I spi^k ass a 
charity, 1 am nothing; and* though I bestow«aU fool,^ I am more: in lifoours more abundant, in 
my goods to feed the poor,^and though I give stripes above measure, in prison more freqhenf, 
my body to be burned^ as^ ha^e not chabty, it in deaths oJL Of the Jews, five times received 
profiteth n^ nothing.* •ts'this the language of 1 forty stripes save one; thrice was I beaten 


enthusiasm? Did ever enthusiast prefer, that 
universal benevolence which coMprehendetb all 
moral lirtues, and which, as appeareth by the 
following verses, is meant by charity here. Did 
ever enihnsiast, 1 say, prefer that benevolence, to 
faith and to miracles, to Jhose religious opinions 
which lie had embraced, and to those super- 
natural graces and gifts, wtiich he imagined he 
had acquired? Nay, even to the^ merit of mar- 
tyrdom! Is it not the genius ofi enthjisiasm, to 
set moral virtues infinitely below the^ merit of 
faith: and of all moral virtues, to value that 
least, wiiicli is most particularly enforced by St. 
Paul: a spirit of candour, moderation, and peace? 
Certainly, neither the temper, nor the opinions 
of a man,* subject to fanatic delusions, are to be 
found in this passage. * I see' no reason, there- 
fore,* subjoins Dr., Paley, *‘to question the 
integrity of his understanding. To call him a 
visionary, because he appealed to visions ; or an 
enthusiast, because be protended to inspiration, 
is to take tlie whole question for granted. It is 
to take for gr^tod, thatao each visions or inspir- 
ations cxiated. At least, it is to assume, con- 
trary to his own assertions, that he had mo other 
proofs than these to offer of his mission, or of thtiK 
truth of his relatfons.” On this branch of the 
subject, much more might be advanced. I refer 
the reader, who vrishes to pursue it in all its ex- 
tent, to Lord Lyttleton's viduable treatise, **On 
the Conversion and Apostleship of St. Wul.* 

In drawing lo a close, it will he only neces- 
sary for Me to state, that from the first hour of, 
his conversion, to the day of his death, compre- 
hending' a ' period of, perhaps, forty years, St. 
Paul never wavered in hil^ attacluneiit to the 
cause he then began to espouse. He encountered 
ail the reproach, and endured aS the sufferings 
which he might have anticipated at his setting 
ofit; aiih at last’ sealed his tattimony with his 
blood. His own account of his difficulties and,| 
sorrow^ fo simpSe and unadomed^ and must make 
its waf' to avery bosom j— - - 
" Whereof tPanl am mode a minister, ivbo now 
rejoice in My sufferings |or yofi^ and fill up that 
which Is behtrid of jhe afflictions of Christin my 
fiesh, for Ids bodyV sake which is the ifourcfiL* 


with rods; once was I stoned; thricb 1* suffered 
shipwreck ; a night and a day have 1 in the^ 
^deep; in joumeyings often.ain perils Of waters, 
in perils of robbdm, in perils by mine 
countrymen, in*peril8 by the heathen, in perils 
in the city, in perils in the iHlderness, in perils 
in the sea, in perils among false brethren! in 
wegriness, and painfulrflss, in watchings often, in 
Ihinger aim^thirst, )n. fastings often, in cold and 
nakedness.* 

think that Ood hath set /orth Us the 
apostles last, as it were appointed to death ; for 
we are made a spectacle unto the world, and to 
angels, and to men. Even unto this present hour, 
we both hunger and thirst, and are naked and 
arc buffeted, and have no certain dwelling place; 
and labour, working with our own hands; being 
reviled, webless: being persecuted, we suffer it: 
being defamed, we intreat: we are made as life 
filtii of the earth, and are the off-scouring of a^ 
things unto this day.* « 

Be it remembered, all this suffering arose out 
of a voluntary devotcdiioss to the religion of 
Christ. Plegsure, wealth, and fiime, would have 
been purchased by renunctation and apostasy. 

Hat thus the apostle laboured, journeyed, and 
endured, till he obtainC^J* something like a peiw^ 
maiient residence at Rome. He witnessed the 
burning of the city, and suffered martyrdom by 
the order of Nero, with psany other ChristlMis, 
who were shamefully implicated by tHb ^elest* 
able tyrant in the guilt of having induced the 
conflagration. 

Daring his imprisonmenfflh the constant ex- 
pectation of a dreadful doom, he calmly ?^rote to 
bis youthhil friend and beloved convert Huipthy. 
How much ikf heavenly confidence is breathed in 
this epistle! Who can read it without engoUon? 
,Who does not venerate and fove the honoured 
and holy sufferer? How unlike Paine, the infidel, 
«riio quarrelled with mankind because they were 
insenfhhle to Iris merits, and de graded himself to 
be revenged on his Species. H^ile the one is all 
vindictive fury; denouncing equally firiends and 
foes, we behold iq the other, the meekness, tlie 
phiUntliropy, ffie gentleness of Christ. Like his 
Divine Master, 
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' ** the iRorhl that hetei} 

)>3r icHidil, and the ton^a ' 

Bis nnty uawer iran^ hbmelm 

And ha that foiKedt vA faa jAat ihcew the dart, 

Sad each a brather's infeeras^in |n heart.*' 

The foUowmg iapi^ti of exquiftite ▼alediq’ 
tory address to timothy i-.- ^ *■ , ^ 

“fiuU^fttch thou in alKhiiigs.; eD^re«afllIc- 
tioqp; dKSMyjjt** worit of an evangelist* mako ftiU 
prom of tby oiiidstry. For I am now ready to 
and the^Ume of xny departure is off 
I have fought a good Aght; I have 
finislied my ooifhse j I have rkept the faith. 
Henceforth, there is laid up fos m#a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, ^all give me at that day: and not to 
]ne only, hf t unto them also,, that love liis ap- 
pearing.** c ^ 

. ^^In: "Nevertheless, I*aiquot ashamed, 

for 1 know whom I have believed j and 1 am 
persuaded that he is abiq to keep that which 1 
have committed unto him against that day.** 

This is a spirit which<!!othuig but Christianity 
can impart; which is truly ovorthy ofU; a spirit 
which rises with the difficulties it is destined to 
encounter; tvhich derives from another world 
support under the trials of this ; which is intrepid, 
without being harsh ; kind, amidst insulting pro- 
vocations; full of hope, when threatened with 
alarming dangers; and most solicitous for the 
happihess’ of others, when its own is exposed to 
the greatest peril. Let any man read this epistle 
and say, whether its writer can be an impostor or 
a fanatic. Every one must rise from the perusal 
inspired with exalted ideas of the truth and 
excellency* of the Gospel: convinced that it 
loses nothing Its power, nothing of its attractive 
influence, in the hearts of its votaries, by the 
persecutions and afflictions which ^ley sufl'er for 
its sake ; but that, on contrary, it becomes, 
on this very account, more endeared to them. 
Hiis is one reason Christianit;^ has been 
iovinc^le. ^ Its enemies have been constndned 
to acknowledge, with mortification and shame. 

Divine love in the hearts of Christians has 
been«.m^ti^ than all their enmity; that, in 
spite of th^T milted efforts to suppress, conquer, 
and desfaroy it, it i^nsuppresrible, victorious, and 
hamoi|^. 

1 would not attach unreasonable hnporSuice to 
Ihe ejvidence ^ the apo8tle*s sincerity, as it arises 
flrom ftis seeoivl e|»stle to Timoth/; yet it is due 
to 1^ that it Sho^d, batve itsflillwc^t, because 
it not only proves tli^ point, but brings into vieq 
aeveral other oonsldemtlons tha highest mo- 
ment. If lie was a deceiver, it impeaches Hot, 
only his hftegri^, bnt his hutponity; and this 
Iasi effimrt.fif his mind' eahibits him In undhnl- 
nished intoitoetasl vigour. He was at thie mo- 
,meac ec wril quailed to thinks to compere, to 
iudgsrend'determhfl, is at utiy^tomper period of 
hie life. lVhat this epistle contains, was not 


gatberpd^ff^ hiji duriii| intoriuds itom' pain, 
and when oppressed :^th e&eihe weakness ; he 
wrote It with his own bind. sentence is 

the result of calm deliberation; liirhhn he Said, 
"1 kh jw whom I hefe believed; I' e^not 
ashamed; f am ready io be offinreff;" libt 

hurried, or compelled thins to express fimself by 
Che ardour of hii passions, tlie spjfit oi pficfy. Or 
the workings of faniticism. Cndet the influence 
of these, the Infidel makes h1« boast 
Wity ; the sealot of the exclusive datma of 1 m 
church; and the fanatic of bis peculiar opinions. 
In that countenance, so full bfimild benignity, 
where^ the eye bf fire softened by kindnelle^ 
and the fine exprpssibn of encj^ is gobered by 
age, and over which piety has iihed her holjs 
lustre, we hafe an assurance* that what is 
solemnly uttered lias been deliberately weighed, 
and that sentiments 'so recommended roust de- 
serve attention. 

The apostle seems, jn this epistle, to have 
summed up the results of all the most serious 
inquiries of his life. Having paused, considered, 
and taken a retrospect of all that he had known, 
heard, experienced, and felt of the truth of the 
Gospel, lyid the worth of his Saviour, he exclaims, 

1 know whom 1 have believed.** Let this im- 
pressive and deliberate affirmation of one who 
had spent a long life in the service of Chris- 
tianity, be set against the flippant witticisms and 
hasty conclusions of its adversaries, and we have 
nothing to fear from the contrast. Tlie circum- 
stances in which he was placed at this moment, 
and the person whom he addressed, give addi- 
tional force to the declaration. He had been for 
some time under close confinement at Rome, at 
the mercy of a cruel and capricious tyrant ; he 
iiad seen himself deoested by ihig friends in his 
greatest extremity ; and had nothing before him 
but the«certain prospect of being called to suffer 
^death in the same cause to which he had devoted 
his life. In this situation how does he behave ? 
Does he seem to look back wiith conoerii oii his 
past conduct, or to regret the i^rifice he had 
madeof jril his worldly interests? Can we disco- 
ver any tniog that betrays a secret consciotfsness 
of guilt, or even a suspicion of ihe weakness of 
his cause? Nay, does he diop a single expres- 
sion that can be interpreted as a niaik of fear or 
discomposure of mind, hi the ' ajftpreheiwibp of 
those i^oomy scenes that iayltefore faimf^ Surely 
if he had been an impostor, or bed entertained 
the least doubt of the doctrines he taught^ some- 
thing of this kind must have escaped h|m when 
wridng to so intimate a friend, with whom *he 
could intrust all the secrets of ‘his hesrt. On 
the contrary, upon themosics^ and ddifoiemte 
surv^, he expresse^aB entire iatisfactiop, in re- 
fleering on the part »' had acted: snd earnestly 
recomnieDds it to hjs beloved pupil to feinow his 
example in maintaining the glorioos cause eyen 
at the teard of his life. He appears, throughout 
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the ep^iftle, to jliave felt a stroag inward cenvic- and aupenJidiH^I fea», approach that sincere 
tion of the truttt of those |»rihciples he tied etn- hoar whenlthibipf Iwgin to Appear In their true 
braced, and glbiles.^ih the, sufferings '^e endured light; when tlfei world w)tilch had deceived him 
to support thepi, triumphing in the fell assur* is vanishing firom. his s||^t;Vfaen he. feels him> 
ance of being approved bji his great Mastiir^and self drawing neatathat etema! existence which 
of rfchiviiig at his hands a crown of disjjingulsfaed now assumes^the air a an awful reality ; and the 
lustre. • k terrors of Divine ^usece impose A dfeadfiil neces- 

A behaviour IflLe this, in one who had sd con- sity to be hones(i~ini! at tfes ibomenfr can he 


nderable a share in estabHshin|f t^e (^hiistian 
reli^^n, and expeicted, in a short time, to seal his 
testimony to it witlf his blood, must be allowed^ 
a strong confirmation of the tfuth of those fecU 
on which our faith depends. * A coftsciousnessfe 
being a deceiver, in such circujnstances couli 
not have been so entirely concealed; nor can w< 
conceive of any enotive* which could induce a 
man to persist in writing in such p strain, at the 
very time he must have been persuaded that the 
Gospel was a fable. He was losing every thing 
by his Christian profession, even life itself ; and 
he could not have the most distant hope of even 
posthumous renown. ^ 

“ Here, then,” says Dr. Paley, '* we hove a 
man of liberal attainments, and in other points 
of sound judgment, who had addiated his life to 
the service of the Gospel. We*^see Ifim in the 
prosecution of his purpose, travelling from country 
to country; enduring every species of hardship 
encountering every extremity of danger ; assault- 
ed by the populace ; punished by the magistrates, 
scourged, beat, stoned, left for dead ; expecting, 
wherever he came, a renewal of the some treat- 
ment. and the same dangers ; yet. when driven 
from one city, preaching in the next j spending 
his whole time in the ehiploymcnt; sacrificing 
to it his pleasures, his ease, his safety ; persist- 
ing in this course to old age ; unaltered by the 
experience of i^erverseness, ingratitude, pre- 
judice, desertlfei; unsub'SuSd by anxiety, want, 
labour, persecutions j unwearied by long confine- 
ment; undismayed by the prospect of*death— ^ 
such was St. Paul.” 

Nor can I dismiss the subject without inferring 
the ainaifing importance and infinite value of 
ChriaUanfty. St. Paul was a man of an enlarged 
mind. He could comprehend the magnitude of 
the claims which the Gospel advanced ; and he 
no sooiKm became acquainted with its nature, 
than he Mcrificed all on its account. To promote 
its success, he began with poverty and ended 
with mi^yrdifei. Yet, amidst all that he endured, 
and in jthe very' terrors of death, h^wos happy, 
perfectly ^py; not a wish ungratifled, and 
eve^ hp^ neoriy mlised. Even while nature 
agpnis^ and life expired, Sc. Paul honoured his 
principles by pxhiUtmg, in the'feoment of trial, 
their aupeBoriiy to fee' last eneW. 

Bve^ man but t^e ChiiaUm must view, with 
appr^e^^ye dread, * tlm erattrii'fe^ shows the 
very sp^ revealed as It d4|^td.* Let the infidel, 
^ glories In hli ^efed strength of hiind, 
bh^nnie Ig not governed ty ,ife1gar jg^iejufeoes { 


rest ttpbn ^is principles 9 Vain piind{riOiy^They 

S sVept away like light and withcif^mages 
>re the rishig storm. Instead of that tranqiril 
affected incredulity wlth'wfaich he fbnneri|y 
dismissed the duties of piety, or sneered a| ito 
remonstrance hef is agitated by*cruel and exces- 
sive fears. His Heart trembles and faints within 
him at the prospect of a judgment to come. 
Does he any longer cavil at the evidences or 
hesitate at the incredible doctrines of religion?, 
)Does he demand new proofe^f it before he will 
believe? No: be ^lelieves and trembles. 
not its evidence;, but its comforts which he re- 
quires. It is not now the question with hirniTif 
there be a God, if there be a future state of 
retribution. Thesq trufes rush with fearful evi- 
cienoe upon, his soul) and pritli the trembling 
jailer, he exclaims, “ What shall 1 do to be 
saved?” He approaches the verge bf an eternal 
existence. The past presents nothing but sub- 
jects of gloomy and self-condemning refiection 
— the future offers nothing but a fearful over- 
whelming despair. Ah! *tis an honest hour, that 
tries to the bottom the foundation ofrinfidelity. 
How few, then, can stand the severe scrutiny of 
conscience or bear the test of their own reason, 
when disentangled from those objects which 
used to deceive it I Not one, perhaps, of all tha) 
witling tribe who insult or cavil aPa religion 
which they have never examined. When the 
props upon which his impiety had rested are 
tom from beueath the sinner, by the unrelenting 
hand of death, the wrctqbcd fabric falls upon his 
guilty hea^ and crushes him beneath the ruins. 
Is this representation dS^n too high? Penitent • 
Rochester, I appeal to the tears aud^confessions 
of thy last moments ! Was not this the* lan- 
guage of thy despair, ferocious Blount, whotnJBfiy . 
miseries compelled to be thine own executionerf 
And Shaftsbury, gay and ifiirthful Jtihaftsburyl 
so apprehensive wert thou ^ the impotence of 
thy philosophy toF support thee in this gi^t con 
fiict, that thou forewamedst thy' friends not to 
receive as genuine any sentifiients on religion 
Which thou -kightest utter in the weakness of 
nature during her last struggles. By anticipation 
thou didst abjure a confession which thou wast . 
afraid the horrors of death might extort from 
thief Are not them facts in the place of volumes? - 
Do they not s^eak to Aveiy hq^, and plead the 
canse ^ him of whom St.' Paul said, **1 know 
whom I have beHeved; and I am perauaded that 
te is aUe to keep feat which i'tave conimitted 
0 him agakst that day?" ”Wfao dueaimtferiiik 
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Aom tiM bed of death on vhic^ diilififide] ^ Si> l^^d, jt^ere apfmm almost an infinite idSs- 
closes aB the miseries of his condUlon? tance. '^On aceonrit'bf 1beir,^tward oiroum- 

dbes not exclaim, me die i|2a death of the staneef|r p^duipf^.ls tnvledr .and the other 
righteous, and let my kut^end be lifco hiif* pi^d* ‘ <1^ remofo these ' lonriiminstances^ And 
In conclusion, nmy 1 observe that Ghi^s* c<Wi*t: tiSe men. /Rscb is a fi^ i^presentatlve 
rianity, supported^l^ such emdence, wcommen^ of the ea^ 'which Jie has underiatken tp S^pprt. 
by such virtue, and iinparti|g spoil felicity, mtAt Cbririlairity triumphs in the phameee^ of its 
finally triumph over all jhe (^pbrition of riie apostie, and the wmdilii^hs hrib^imthing with its 
worlibh^T^e viqtoiry which* it obtained *ip the degnd^i and desideable mashrit ,l*ower shell 
pevson or^. Papl, js a pledge of its, future eonr not always support the aotbority pf ignofsiipe, 
gpests tin its empim shall *be as univefsal as t^MicefF^inacy and vice; haowlddg^ ummlines^ and 
necessities and the* wretchedness of -man. We ' vWlue shall DOt^fnir dher be associated with 


are not to be pecplexed, deceived. ordonfoundM 
by drcuinstances. Let '^s fix' ott%attention on 
principles and character. Th<^ are omnipotent 
over circumstances, let them wear ever so fcarfol, 
ever so formidable an aspect. 

^ 1 have dKten pic|ared to mysrif the amaring 
contrast between the power qg circumstances andH 
* the weakness of Q^stianity, as it must have 
appeared to a steady observer ad the time^tvhen 
the apostle was imprisoned in a Roman dungeon, 
when all this power wa^ummoned to crush this 
w’eakness. I have beheln ihe«cruel and fls^irious 
Nero on the throne of the world, andChristiaiuty 
in tike person of one of its most intrepid and fearless 
champions, round in chains and lying at the mercy 
of the tyrant. And 1 have wondered to observe 
** weak things confounding tiie things which are 
mighty, and base thinga. and things which are 
despised, and things which are not, bringing to 
nought thinga that arej* the tyrant conquered 
when he believed that he was glutting his ven- 
gr'ence, and Christianity obtaining a triumpli 
when Us adversaries wdre exalting oVer ite 
hefeat. But my wonder has abated, when I have 
conridered* a contrast of another kind, not so 
imposing in its appearance, but infinitely powerhil 
and altogether in favour of Christianity. The 
contrast I mean is a contrast of ohAracter, as dis- 
tinct.from circumstanceft Character exalted and 
sublime, attracts volunlppigr' homage and^admira- 
' tion, while power without character secures only 
the ^Nfbrced and reluctant obedience of slaves. 
Bglwecn the throne of Nero and the dungeon oi 


weakness. R was tbs firm an unequal war 
which the world laboured to maintun mpunst the 
GospeL » Its prinriples^whicb mw from beneath, 
rould never pmvaU agrinst tihose.W criestiri 
ori^n. WhaWwas aU its might in oppoution to 
those who were ftill of the consciousness and 
the power immortality— who were persuaded 

that^^ Omnipotence was with them— who could 
repel'the assaults of bell and earth with a sub- 
lime confidence, declafing their readiness to be 
offered, knowing in whom they believed, and 
intrusring every interest to His hands, who holds 
the sceptre of ^universal government? Such a 
spirit as (bis is great and must prevml. It is too 
subtle td be wounded by the sword of persecu- 
tion, or t6 be devoured by its flames. U pos- 
sesses an asionishing power of propagation. If 
thousands who imbibe it are for this cause 
hurried to the stake of martyrdom, it instantly 
takes possession of thousands more. In the spirit 
and the principles of the world, though power is 
engaged to defend«tKem, there are the seeds of 
decay. By indulgence and operation they de- 
stroy themselves; they cany with them their 
own antidote in the miseries which they inflict ; 
but the spirit and the ^rinciplgs of the Gospel 
have their birthright*tn futurity. *SVberever they 
are knojm and felt, they gather atrength and 
)iincrease. All who embrace recommend them, 
and their progresa is marked with the dignity of 
reason, the purity of virtue, and the exyoyments 
of a solid and immortal felicity. 


Tbsub is an anriuat man who dwefis 
IPluioat oar psnsh bounds, 
Begrond the pillar avenue, 

«> Across two meadow groimda. 

Aad wheiuoq*Sr our two small IwBx 
To eburoh .call' moml j, 

Lebing upon our churcliyard gats 
The old-man ye may see. 

He Is a man of many thoughts,'' 

That long hanre found their rest, 

.gWwu witniB ms orsist. 

( Mjp i erect, a stately broir, 
Jgll a'and measnien ih, 
^mrisfled nnmoving look ' 

MraM who mwdi hath seen. 


THE OLD MAN. 

And once when young, fai earn ^ souls, 

1 watched d stofc man’s bed, 

And willing half; and half ariuunea, 
Lingered, and nothing saidt 
Ihat ancient man, in aomiits ndU, 
Removed shstae away ; 

** listen,” he said, ** l£« fitinister 
Prepares to kneri and pray.” 

Thtse lines qf humble thankftdneas 
WIU never meet his eye ; 

Unknown that old man maatu'to Bee, 

And die. 

The fornu of Ufb hi^ sewnred ns, ' 

But when that HCs^dudl end, 

Bsbi would I hril that swmreod saan 
' A i^|iriwr aad a fiiend, H. A 
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OF THE AKck^: 

M40NtntiSN¥ and krg6 MM are some of otil Hie leadon eai»al» . Slid 1 k| 4 chamber parti- 
modern ateanl tesmuls, ijie^ are iii^eriov»-4f we ctilariy splei^idi whose pneemmit waC of agates 
tb&X judge from description— both hi liae and and other prei^i stoiiefb, and whose panels, 
spl^onr, to iessehaKinstrocted by the kUigs of dooia, ^idMroofs w*^ of i^y and wOKid of the 
E^pt^d Syr^ense, on a adfejile of graf^pur cor- Mya tree. She a acheilasteriurn, or library, 
fOi^onding to the imiiajsine'proporttoua of thejr with^v& couches, itf roof drohed into a poius or 
sculpture and arehitectnife? Rolemoitt Philo- Vaujt, wih the stars embossed. She.^sdH a batii 
pal«t, king of Bgj^t, bnilt a vessel four hundred with its pe^companiments,. all.moBf^magnidcent. 
and twentyfeOt long, ^y^si^ feet iutiad, 8eypfll^-<i|»She had on* each aide oS Her deck ten ^lls 
two feet high from the fcjoel to^ the top Of the fo| horses, with fodder ai/d funiishlngs for the 
prow, but eighty to the top of tlie poop. She j.grooms mid risers ; a fishpopd of lead, Hhll of 
had four helms of sixty foety her larglst oars dsh, wbososwatpis could be let out or admitted 
were flfity-six feet loi^, with leaden Jiandlos, so at pleasure. I^e had two towers on the poop, 

» as to work more easily by the rowers ; she bad two o.i the prow, and four in the middle, full of 
two prows, two sterns, seven ^rostra or beaks, armed men, tiiat managed the machines invented 
successively rising and swelling one over the by ij^itrcbimedes, for throwing stones*of three hitn- 
other, the topmost one most prominent^ anS dred pounds weight, and arrows eighteen fee? 
stately: on the poop and prow she had'Hgures long, to the distance of a furlong. She had thrbe 
of animals, not ie» than eighteen feet hfgh; all masts and tvfo antennae, or yards, that swung 
the interior of the vessel was beautified with a vrith hooks and mosifos of lead attached. She 
delicate sort of painting, of a waxen colour. She had round the whole circuit of her deck a ram- 
had four thousand rowers ; four hundred cabin- 1 | port of iron, with iron orows, which took hold of 
boys, or servants ; marines, or jailors to do duty ^hips and dragged them nearer, for the purpose 
on the decks, two thousand eight hundred and of destroying them. The tunnejs or bowls on 
twenty ; with an immense store of arms and pro- her masts were of brass, with men in each. She 
visions. had twelve anchors. It was with difficulty they 

Tiie same prince built another ship, called could find a tree large and plrong enough for her 
the ** Tlialamegus,** or bed-chamber ship, which highest mast. Great Britain — on ominous cir- 
was only used os a pleasure yacht for sailing up cuinstance for the superiority of British oak — ^had 
and down the Nile. She was not so long or the glory of hestowiiig upon her a sufficient tree 
large as the preceding, but more splendid in the for that puipose ; it was discovered amid the re- 
chambers and their fijgtiiijihings. pesses of Albion's forests by a swineherd. What 

Hiero, king of' Sj^cuse, built an enormous is remarkable in the construction of this gigantic 
vessel which he intended for a corn-trader. Her vessel is, that her seutirm, or sunl^ though iSr^e 
length is not given. Slie was built at Syracuse, and deep, was emptied by one man, by means of 
by a Corii]^hiftn shipbuilder, and was launched a pump invented 'by ^chimades. Hiero, on 
by an apparatus devised by Archimedes. All finding that the S^racusttn was too unwieldy to 
her holts and noils were of brass: she bad twenty be admit?ed with safety into the harbours of 
tows of oars ; her apartments were all paved with Sicily, made a presdht of her to Ptolemy, who 
neat square variegated tiles, on which was pointed changed her name ti'b^e Alexandrian, 
all the story of Uomei's Iliad. She had a gym- We may add, as a paner^on fo this long tfile 
narium with shady walks, on her tapper decks; of a ship, that Archiinelus, the Slreei^jBpigram-' 
garden-pots stocked with various plants, and noiuw matist, wrote a little j^oem on the largeaiuessei, 
isbed with limpid water that flowed cireulatiiig which was rewarded by Hiero with <me tHousalRi 
round them in a canal of lead. She had, here measures of corn— a prgntium oropoftioned, i? 
and there on deck, arbours mantled with ivy and not to the poem, at ledst to tUe magnitude of 
vlne-btshches, which flouri^ed in full greenness, the theme celebrated, ri fei uumf. ' 
being supplied with the principle of growth from 

AN INTRODUpiriON TO THE STUDY OF MORA.L PHILOSOPHIC 

0 

ABTICU X. 

BT PBOraSloa WILSON. 

Mokal phdlosoplty his for its olsject to aseer- thi| law frjsj|tt any autho^^ but endeavours to 
taliii as far as human ^aSdh is able to do so, the deduce Jt' from .prindplef founded on the nature 
lavf which must rogu^te the conduct of man as of thihgs, it takes the name of o science. There- 
a moral being, knasojitMi as ho does not derive fore, coiirideriril^Mhe object of moral pld)o|^hy, 



• id 'iidertalii tk* ml* kfW 4l^.)«ii!l id«dde«4W;*‘Ml«tr 

method wfakh it ^omra, namely, be ennol^a-^#' lieM^ iftten^femnn 'dar- ali 
^|h«'Jiivestigali6bo(priBeiideB->itinaybeMtd ^eee ienMii^«» |mifM|l4il''thelr'«triietavei^rai«- 
tfalthe subject of our studies imy be comped «6 eiAnfne^'d tbet t(iey wight bb 'of 

ih'wry few words— being defoiftnated propetl^i kAosrlodjse 1o fhtt intelligeBoe )-or Cbb eenaMly 
^ Mfence of iitwian ‘Ibe 'diet object, tfaet flHs that fiame. deligHtinit twaulSIliw* aa 

lieiefore, of ^e moral iuqb^r ^iH HitD Brfr it does with pjeasiifre ind within, dUCU wot 
priociides lit tbi^ and constitudon of ({iherwfie have answered the pnrposedsrwfaich it 
things this Iss^' of buty of be was ^veis; because, In that tensibl&ty’^urmaird 

is in^searcl^dilft bo grtuhded. For thgt purpbiHe nature is at fhst unfolded. * R,if |oec Hhe oamo 
he 1^11 have to Consider twO*^ Subjects ; Jirst^ the 't^isre you tb loA jA Idi edaptsfllh 'Ibt fooml^ 
natuie of the bbman'being which is the subject acti^'and mdtipn. tToul^Ms SltuidtaiS 
of ituoh a law j i)pd, «eco»<%, |he relations ^n 'ed for the most varied powers of haHure^ fot the* 
which he is placed ; both his nature 4 %nd his re* most delicate oiserations ' <ri all the JaHiseuUar 
kdons concnrrittg to detcnmoc the character of a^dn. &rf Hie very ob^brmiflod carriea'yotf to 
moral obligation. that mterior nature wlnob la Id W uSUr ftamei' 

He bsA drst to inquire, then, in pursning his this beautiful machinery cairies you to that lli- 
own studies, hbether here or elsewhere, Into the telligence which guides feo to those works on 
batore and constitutmn of thq human befog — ^bich It may Sehold itself and all its powers 
iifto his physical, into his hitelleAual, and into reflected, and by which it Is Ctrengtben^ and 
his ^iritual being. For this purpose he must raised. Thus you are led to look at the hand 
know man. not ideally, buf as he is. He must which performs as the peculiar and specific in- 
cmtemplate him in his highest, and also in his strument of intelligence. If, again, you look to 
lowest powers. He mu^' behold him as that that most exquisite action by which the organs 
powerful being which he is in the midst of creation, of his fmme are bpide capable of formiog ^eech, 
fearfully and w^iderfully made in every part of his the physicaf action is, indeed, there most won- 
nature, fearfully** and wonderfully made in the com- derful— so various, so delicate, and so expressive, 
position of the whole. He must endeavour to But what is the sound alone, which is thus called 
sepajrete the various parts of that constitution, into being ? *In that breath in which these 
^Ib'be may make each of them the subject of organs are formed into sound, the tongue utters, 
distinct contemplation ; but, in separating them, and the ear receives the communication of spirit 
he must never for a moment forget that they are from spirit; you hear the thoughts of intelligence, 
the indivisible parts of that complex aggregate of the emotions of a loving or of an aching heart. In 
being and of power, which are to mysteriously it you hear the voice of conscience itself ; speak- 
united in the living man. For, in theirs/ place, ing, perhaps, with a still sma/i Voice from the Sn- 
1 bfire said he has a physical nature ; and it is most soul. So that even the light which breaks 
the toost per&ct of any of the kinds of living over the countenance, and the proud motions of 
creatures of which he is one, infinitely as he is the person, are all hut ^m^nationsc'of the spirit, 
exalted above all the rest ; aecondlyt I have said and are all pregnant with its hid^n powers, 
that he has an intdHyenee by which fie is con- Such, then„ 1 say, is that physical nature which 
neoted with the higher orders of being ; thirdly^ tfius speaks every part Of that higher nature 
he has a moral nature, by<wiiich he can eommu- which it enshrines. 

nidate with the, ' ^mighty ; JimrMy^ he fads a Suppose that you are to make iateBUymce the 
.spiWfiMri essence, by which he isfanniortal among subject of your consideration ; just as Well can 
qll cqjesUal fadings. 1 day, then, are not all these you divide it from all the rest ; for it ttnrhs yob' 
ihftoreW andt .powers to tfe investigated by the back at once to the physieul nature Which we 
moral in^irer ? are supposing you have lefr behind. In the very 

The highetlaL created substance, (spirit,) and first season of life our intelligonce is wrkpt in 
mattor, (the IoWie^,)aa!sjoinedand^ even blended sense as its first parent, Impelling llie' infant 
together it'' perfect and most beautiful union, action of the new-borii limbs ; and if we had. nOt ■ 
ThU8« were you to consider man merely as a beheld and knoym U in ifefoter ejfecth,%e never'' 
part Of p)>yrical nature, as united, by th^f anhnal could have discerned it there. But wot 
being which he shafes with all other living kinds, the being alone does inteltigenee thtM'hve by' 
to the material, yob might think him fw a mo- sefise.for throttgh sense it finds ils tmioii with 
ment merely as the highest^of the animal kind, all material ns^re ; and from' maittet^WMch 'first ' 
for he has the finest animal life ; he has senses , claims its wonderful troitd of riu}0|hiry' We look 
the most perfel^ and the most perfectly com- on'these intellectual powers In fheir fferfedicli, 
bining thmr.ketlirm; lie has Ihe moSt ewquiaite, df man mi^ use such' on ekpiriWIdh when 
anlt^ aenafotfo^/ ' You mipiht iook at theii, speaking of tdnacilfl And^lkow htfw power- ' 
for a moment in this sepatate' condition t bat, In f^ do they ipjpe«d1— howV^lrihg atidhdWworm' 
the yen hedt moment,^ yqiu woidd fed ^at all prehensivel They 'enoomj[WH ^e wmld| aid 
you' hae titos* regarded aa 60 ' exWemely beahtifol uufoer all t^e atnfa 6ir''fa%aVen ; 
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bei^lof tlMir inQ9t)«a|i«»|i»it WwmEe> you uee mejA ^tpm when A9 Is now ^ idoi^ 

tlttm ttniM .a mjan wl^cU thoy cannot of an aatAfy a«ite^ fmd obaenre bow well ba 
iaibdiin* Pot witAni tba bumaa IwAiig hinaalf if mabeajibat ijAereigniy n|aiUo to adoring eyea, W 
tbo moat in^ostaiit aubjoot tM ovor bo can be glUteiing diadenjit hi^ata^ geoia^ond on golden 
calkd4]ipon^ know, ondilhattedw^enabigttere. ^ness or aeeabtii power of all bis 

In ttfe •midal of it all tbeae iaonltlM llpive dwelt i noulties, si|^denly voatmteS in bis spirit under 
ftom It^ey bave diawor the menials of tbeir fho enchantment on oho living oowotonanpe* So 
noblest nature Imd of boundleas* tbougUi So deeply is this liis nuonil bkmded with tbit bUi 
that you oannibt conaider the intdlpct ^ man, Id physilal Irame, nor Ibss deeply with Iri^tellec- 
Ita inportant iight.otritboot being oairied at onoe tiwl* &ciflties ; for with these be aU 

into the very$i99^ of ids nature. Go^ fits dictates,* ’.and the whole ‘strength is fbOtt 
step fostber* aud consider ^at tbb intelligence ^put into action to peifonn«the service of tl^ 
is in the endov^nt of the spirit.* And tbuS, in mdiral powers. But they are yet for more bipnded 
that spiritual consideration which the moral in- than that;^for,*though they Be incorporated in 
qoirer must attempt, (fid which be ii^ to a .cer- the very ei&ncd of the moral soul, strong alEeo- 
,tam degrdk» abl^to carry into effect,) of the acts, tions, and ardent passions, all arise out of the 
processes^ and faculties of intelligence, ‘ discernment of the Intellectua] mind, keveience 
never able to divide them from the whole human and awe can be felt only by thev spirit ; cop* 
being ; but finds them ministerindTand ministereth soienee itself could not pr<^unce if she did noti 
to, and incorporated with every part of his com- judge ; the soul ftself without reason could not 
plea being. adore. ThusMthen, were you to consider gene- 

Suppoae, neat, that ^ou were to inquire Into rally the physical, the^ntellectual, or the moral 
his moral nature. Having first inquired into his being of your kind, you see bow they are all 
physical and intellectual nature, and having thus |^iiecessarily and iqextrilably united, 
found them all blended together, you will then Were you then to leave pll these observations, 
endeavour to inquire separateTy intd his moral and attempt to fix your contemplation alone on 
nature. Why, (you would have to ask?) what arc his immortal spirit, how could ;fDu divide it? 
its principles ? we shall have to ask, and shell Would it not carry you back upon all that you 
endeavour to explain. You would liave to put had left ? This spirit it is that quickened tliis 
its various phenomena into order, that you might living frame]: this spirit is the intelligence : and 
make them the subject of distinct examination, this spirit is the moral soul. It may be separated. 
But how could you septate tliein from all those indeed, from that frame which at departing it 
different elements of tlie constitution of man with leaves to dissolution ; but all the tbougbts which 
which nature has inejy ilicably bound them up ? it has ever conceived, all the affections it has 
The moral soul, jfllwike the intelligence, first ever cherished, the conscience it has soiled or nag 
awakens in sense. Through sense all our affoc- kept pure — all these it bears with it, indissolubly 
tions draw in their living pleasure, whicli is like united, when it is going to its own everlasting 
their living l^od. J|f|m sense do certainly origin, and with the records of its mortal life, 
spring all tlS^se overpou^ng feelings with which shall stand in the presence and receive the doom 
the whole nature of man is so often seen to of its Eternal Maker. Well, thinking of such a 
struggle in vain. Pain, in which he must li^ being as man, might the great master of human 
and breathe, first bathes his spirit from the sense, nature q^claiin, *' What a piece of work is man ! 
Fear, that shocks aud overmasters the soul of the How noble in reason f'^ow infinite in focultiefil 
strongest man, is made more terrible because it In form and motion how express ^d admirable I 
makes the heart sicken, and the very breath to In action bow like an angel ! In appidhension 
choke. Or look at him throygh his organs of how like a God I Thedieauty yf the wor^ tlW 
physical sense, looking on all the forms of this paragon of the universe 1” 
material world, yearning over them with the But the moral inquirer ftmst nq^stop here. It 
whole love of bis spirit, drinking in, with pro- is not thus alone, which qjpy be said to be ideal, 
fouudest emotions, to bis inmost soul, images it is,not thus dlone that he must cont^plate his 
which it will bear with it in its holiest recesses, species. He must look at them as they are, as 
and shall pour on them the fulfiess of its un- observatioD finds them, or as they faa/e kept 
dying regi^. See him, I would say, by his tbeir own'Vecords in history. ^ Let us look, then, 
eye and by his ear, manifesting (as all men on this being, into whose nature it shall be ou| 
dio) the sotoa love which be beam to the land object toi nquire ; let us look upon him in au- 
of his see him mingling with title voice of other form. 

the torrent’s roar, and the mountain’s breath f The primary physical wants of the human 
sbe him gaaing on the extended lines of lemons being are foo4 clothing, ^Iter, and defence, 
atrdtehed out in their in^ proud exxsy : see how To supply these, man has cleared and cultivated 
the passion for glory. juuU seise on his soul till the e»&, he has ihvented all his varioutarts, he 
he fods his brow him with patriotic and unea- has buMt housea and dries. At first you see the 
tinguishahle fire : see him raised to^be height of ng whose nature 1 Mve thus described, like 
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tte'OtiMpr ai^^ bboui^tqs.iiii^^ 
w^h^ .Mlhnr '^mon afttate ijindar 

■IH^iAlgs to irltidi they m alil^ ^l^c{>OMdi 
hf pa^ns Vldoii hpSH^ la IboV Uopd, j 
by hunger* by tiiirst, by tbie^ctemeacios of thf ' 
Okies, the foen of s«f>pre»eiw^oii ^ ^ midst 
of powerful an4 implaeablOfenemiee. Hofigef^ 
and thirst eultiv^ the eirthi few bfiilds oaaUes 
and foi^ds eil^ The Mmii is clMcA' \n 
mtufe af^jst the cold, and he shelten bii&^ 
in his den ; miak builds his habitation,*ahd weaves 
his biotiling. With strong and deadly weapons,* 
with w^ich nature has furnished them, the anithal 
kinds wage tbeir‘wan; Ae forges ffwords and* 
spears, and constructs weapons* ctf destruction, 
and engines that will send them as fer ss his eye 
can mariL*h!s foe. To the animal that goes in 
qt^st of his feod nature has given feet, or wings, 
or flns : but man — ^h#lnds the horse, the camel, 
or the elephant bear him; and Ke yokes them to 
his chatiot. If the strong’animalcwould crotn a 
river, he swims i man spgns it with a bridge. 
Tiie most powerful of them stand on tlie beach 
and gase on the ocean epnstmets a ship, ^ 
and directs it Whither, he will*. Other acreatures 
remain content with the means nature has pro- 
vided for them^ but man cAoC«e« his element, and 
man makes At» means. Can the fish traverse the 
waters? So can he. Can the bird fly through the 
air? So can he. Can the camel speed over tlie 
desert? Then shalbit bear man as his burden. 


, V But <to<^we 0 swiial num owhs- to life wn iu^' 
you must compare hhna'iioc with the 
Inferior creatrifes^M with Afeme^. toekmgeter 
the face of Imman soedety, yew find ^kn Bviiigi 
in onpapWe, almosi'sh^ng the very Bfe of 
hmtes, or |emoved from them ^by bintuaefsble 
diffsErences and inosloulable degrees, one 
place ^ou see* binv harbooring ta oaves, ftaked, 
‘Bving (wp might almost say) opoif prey,, seeking 
from d^nee V* almost wmtebedottsfiepance, |sod 
Ilyich he oats just as he pleasAa. AfAHs extreme 
degradation Ss indedd^ raves perhapenc where are 
aU *these errcbmstancM of det^tutiun found 
iogefoor; but^still tliey ora found, most fearfully 
adtnonishiiig i» of our nature. For man has there, 
os yet, done nothmg fur mmaelf$ his tNrn hands ^ 
have yet done pothing or little for him, and he 
is srill living like a beggar on the spare alms of 
ciature. But tdhi to another land, and there you 
see the fece of nature covered with the works of 
his handsT-lhere you see his habitafions increased 
into wide-spread and statbly cities — his clothing 
culled and fashioned from the three kingdoms of 
nature ; for his food the face of the earth bears 
him tribute, and the seasons and changes of 
heaven confur wilh his own art in ministering to 
his wants. * Tins is the difference man has made 
in his own condition by the use of his iutcliectual 
powers, awakened and guided by the necessities 
of his physical constitution. 


« REMEMBER ME.*' *-n,. . 


• Cu ATOa of the worlds of light I 

Tbou sovereign, high, end holy One 1 
*Mid ohersbin end serspbs bright, 

Ibou rittest on thy sapphire throne. 

Xjow ffom the dust my voice 1 raise, 

And lift my trembh^ heart to tbed’l; 
Tlum seu'cher of manfe iRent ways I 
Thpn Lord of life \ ** Remember me.**^ 

Remember me, when sorrows roll 
Wifo ttuaeidt tfarongh my troubled breast, 
Wbfo darkening cares o*erwhelmtibe soul, 

^ « *And earth can give nor peace nor rest ; 
^ntl whdn theStorm la fa the sky, 
Thybow^promi|s let me see} 

1%eo bear mheaven the «q>|diattt eiy. 

My Fdther, stilt '^JiiBiaember me.'* 


When false allnrements meet my eye. 
And liidden siMres my stops surround, 



Guide me secure from every foe, 

Helj^me from every sin to flee ; 

In conflict, sorrow:, wed, or woe. 

Through life’s short boor, '* Remember uie."^ 

When death shall come, with noiSeleBs tread, 
And bid my spirit wing her flight, 

Sttstaiu my heart, thy comforts imed, 

And make thy promises more bright* 

And when thy kingdom comes with power 
Amdfkies before thy presence flee, 

In nature's dread dissolving hour, 

Then, O my God, ** Rememb^me.** 


CATS. 

AXXlCUt* VI. 

In our earlier days (w* are noW nearing the f pedal particularities which, at the* period^ w© 
experience of threi^^ire years of life)^we weefT speak ^ arrested our attention. We noticed 
hard retj^erx of the hnuiOTUd worits of Buffbn more especUlly one circumstance which, fo those 
^;'and Cuvfer; we liate pomd and pondered for days, we Wicve was utAforivi^i foe fact, indeed, 
foany -g l^g day over- their pages, , and made has only b^^cn acduraiely, verified these few 
many hiitrghial memorandk of miinerous quadra- years baph; wo allude more pardciidarly to^ foe 
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?6d 

great cUsUke which thoM " delicate creatitre 0 *'i>f head eC ^'^e fessd, eitd cniahing a variety of 
whom we are now diedooning, have«to water, basons h^ltsvidqr^ Iklay for a moment pow^ 
They are in a constant Iq^^to^obic dread of leas an4 paftlysed, and we were in hopes that 
aqoatic daids* and would as soon thiiik of flying sleep woirid ap^n: iu hewflideired eyes, and 
to the moon as of touching water. • yTorlds ^ring contentmantAand qij^etode to its restless 
wotfld not induce them to put their paws into a and pertighed aplit. Fortunately it did so, 
pud<fief;»aBd we have ascertained* hy sad expe> knight eame, and oat* man* and women, vrtire all 
riment* that a flat at sea turns up a regiAai four. | buriad in deepest nlumher ; and by the following 
footed Jonah, and is ** at.sea** Jn ^piity arid pno^ wJarrived at riur desdnatlon, Bil^|||ie cause 
tru^i. It was. our lot some short time since, all our woes was let out ^ itmq/firon-houw. 
to take a tdlArt lea trip with a flriend* whqf»e We 8aw*Feter— .thht is the cat*s name^a fi^ 
ftivourite j^tttiality to a friendly cat was one of days since ; health and happiness had attended 
the most shining qualities Inhereht in a natrirally ifi a rich glossy fur sits upoii its back i whiskers 
good and generous disposition* In order to se- that a buthran^ng Jew can snow no parallel to ; 
cure the favourite, an^ screen him (4>r he was a a tidl vivid, quick, sharp, alive* and full of frolic- 
regular tOwn Tbm) from general observation* he sOme vitality, make up the tout en^pnble of a 
was impaled and exported In aagremi baize bag, eat whose points of attraction are, iiT'^newspaper 
sufficiently capacious fr>r him to turn about in at parlance, ** too numerous to be more minuttly 
his own pleasure^ with' ample fR>om, withal, to particularised ** in this paj^r. * 

swing qi, if he should feel at all so disposed. We resides gentle reader, in the ontskirts «of 
The creature had not been on board the steam- London* in aia octagon comprising fifty-six houses 
ship many hours bef(^ the wind began to howl, surrounding a garden* and it is with us a familiar * 
and the waves to rise in fury at their domain thing to hear and see numberless varieties of 
being trespassed on by such a vagrant intruder J Chelsea cats, under e#wy change of brood* kind, 
as a cat. The storm soon increased to a perfect and family. It is boon ; and in an alley through • 
tempest, and all on board were eithbr steady at which there is no quadrupedal thoroughfare save 
tlieir posts or sick In their berthaf; confusion for cats* there is seen a man wlfbse cry denotes 
became worse confounded, wrhilst the cause of his honourable calling. *' Cat*8 meatl** resounds 
all this ** pretty particular mess ” lay all the time through the air ; clrildren become quiet, women 
safely ensconced in tlie baize bag. The wind cease to scold, and men to swear ; and in an in- 
continued, meanwhile, to caterwaul most dolo- stant every door-way is crowded with a grotesque 
rously ; and, to add to the dismay of the ladies array of grimalkins* opening their eyes, sharpen- 
in whose cabin the bagged cat was deposited, ing their toils, licking their whiskers, and filling 
(though many wer e hap pily ignorant of the fact*) the air with mighty mewings. Some more^ven- 
the creature begaffi^o entertun a most violent turous than others approach to the edge of the 
disrelish at being thus cabined, cribbed, and barrow-den, to sniff the odour of the delicious 
confined, and ofibrded to the melancholy maid- viands; but of the numbers thaf throng, alatr! 
servant, to wlq)se pio^gi^eepiug the rude brute how few are satisfied! Of the many who wish* 
was confidFd, most evident symptoms of being many have to wait; those who have longing lips 
anxious for a change of place ; to .accomplish soon givesthem anoriier occupation, for the cat’s- 
and expedite which, the interesting creature ife- meat man—the felins Ude — ^has left (he court, 
gaii to kick and plunge ** like mad,” threatening and faa away up the next street is heard the 
every moment to burst the ** frail tenement*’ of welcome cry of ” Cet’s meat!** by expectant 
baize which confined its caperiogs to so small a thousands. 

span. Every thing that the ** best skill** and the Cats ! — ^they kre* without exception* tl^p^most 

first advice ** could do was {}one on the occa-' comical animds in Chrfrtendonu Th^y tu«D*nigirt 
rion* to subdue the frantic state of fever in which into day without any compunctious visltings ol 
puss appeared to be-—strokingB* rubbing^ pat- conscience ; their behaviour brawlers and 
tings* and buriiings were all resorted to in turn* breeders, at the ** witching time of night*** is ab- 
but in vain. The bag was sewn up more tightly* solutely beyond all bounds; they set^police and 
with a view to more rij^ confinement ; but Uiis patrol alike at defiance; they will walk the streets 
did but little for us. The poor sVrvant was then in Piccadilly or Putney, without showin^he least 
advised to sit upon the bag* an adtioe which she reserve ; 1;hey will disturb the silence of a cellar, or 
immediately foUowed* anxious to put a stop to invade peaceftd dumber of a garretq they wUl 
the knxiety of all who were in the same seerdt bounce into a boudoir or dance into a drawing- 
with herself; but tWs failed— the vesst^l suddenly, room ; they will dide over the « 

lurched on the larboard dde* tlSe'' afurid was roof arid pounce from pantfle to parapet without 
staarif thrown on hUt starboard ^IbesmMnds* and the Sl^tast let or hindeirindef <>▼«' the earth, 
thd cat and bag weffi pltelied heltefuakelter above the earth, and ^«y' roam 

across the caWn. haf^motheririg' two sea-dek aMke, in the most unconstrained freedom s neidrer 
children in dm treyf and daddhg hsdf ^th a bars norbolts may mjfqst them, neither tdgs nor 
trereereldtis thump against tho'^odte brilk- trickery stay tbdr speed; there is nomet^od of 





pr6gfc«te wlM ttkcy do not pnttbe, nd tviiih 
thtf tuonoBs ; and at di^t ^ 4heir 
pomfeM^fnlnd and bo^y ore in fdUdIgcvdppmeBt. 
Mvonl^ I— not a whit of (t ; l^ve and passion 
avd^^ warm, strong, |leiy, aifd red-hot, nnionte^ 
hoarts and bosoms, fio» the pctjnt Of Ihe 
whisker to the tip of the tail ;^ve^ emotion and^ 
feeling within them is ** alive and kicUne every ' 
throb o&^jJ^ir little hearts is the preeimor*oi % 
olaw <or a "'[idsatch ; every motion of thW tails 
exemplifies that thdu£^ oyet agitated, 1:>iey will | 


'yet ^eewT'^OMialaat to- tliait«dfa0aafir,'fidr< one* ' 
**lilt»di» wltOot,i! sewi)lteeat!iMlte V Love 
law^ >cl' loelsmiths,” ao done ia ^ii wnifiieat . 
affsetioiM* ^We can imagine the overbearing' 
potenc;ys>the‘neveiwto-ljw‘Ovei>conte aordonr of a 
grimalkin^ 1.* first love but, alasl we cdinot 
desc^eit, at least not in this chapter. IVh 
defer mb further consideration d( this, as well 
as of othqr caricature ouriosities coftcetning cate, 
,to another chapter. o 

' l^raoN. 


A DIALOGUE. 


‘ Chii^ whither goest thou 
Over /'he snowy hill? 

The frost air nipi:;;Bo keen. 

That the very clouds are ctHi ; 

Erom the golden folding cnrtablS 
The sun hath not looked forth, 

And brown the snow-n^ist hangs 
Bound the mountains to the north.’* 

‘ Kind stranger, dost t^u i^ee' 

Yonder church*- tower nte, 

Tbrustiag its crown of pinnacles 
Into looming skies ? 

Thither go 1. Keen the morning 
Bitu, and deep the snow ; 

But in spite of them 

Up the frosted l^jll 1 go.** 

* Child, and what dost thou 
Wlien thou shidtbc there ? 

The chancel-door is shut, 

There is no bell for prayer ; 

Yestcr-morn and yester-even 
Met we there and prayed ; 

But now none .is there 
Save the dead lowly laid.” 


' Stranger, njgiderneath that tower. 

On the western side, 

A happy, fhappy company 
In holy peace abide : 

My father and my mother, 

And my sisters four, 

Their beds are made m swelling turf 
Fronting the western door.** 

** Child, if thou speak to them 
They will not answer thee ; 

They are deep down in the earth, 

Thy face they cannot see. 

Then wherefore art thou gdiug 
Over the snowy hill ? 

Why seek thy low-laid family. 

Where they lie cold and still ? ” 

Stranger, when the summer heats 
'Would dry their ^fy bed, 

Duly, from this } 9 vtng hand, 

With water it is fe? ' 

They must be cleared titilr morning 
From the thick -laid snow : 

So now along the frosted field, 

Stranger, let me go.” H. A. 


FINDING OF MOSES. 


^ Alas], to adcj^low the cold dew kept wotting 
Elis ehlhlish coats, a^ dabbled all hh hair, 

' IVnC gossamers acrom his^orchend fiiir 

pretty {touting month, witless of speech, 

‘Lay Hklf-vftiy open, like a toso-hpp'd shell ; i 

And bis yoi^ cheek softer than n pcat^h, 

Whereon themrs, for roundoess, could not dwell, 

' But qukdtiy rolled th«<fifielvm to pearls and fell. 

Some dftho grass, and some against his hand, ^ 

Or haply wandemt to the dimpled well 
» Whk a lov^ beside bis mouth nM sweetly pliinn*d> 

' Yet not fi>r taarsKhut infrch end simlings ulsnd ” ' • 

.Tii£'i8gng|i Wry edict had gone forthr-r*’ Every , 
£00 tlWis Wn shall ye out ioio the river t” and 
the agunited parents «p.w tiieir helpless off^iring 
rivtltroyed 1^ thousands. At tbig iMSlancholy ;; 
p^6d, Mdse# was b^irn. ; His, piu-ebitir'Ibijked bh 
hwD/a^odred tlie heau^ojf fiis counienahee,. and . 
Idftteitain^.ta preserve his life at tbehesarddri 
liieir'owth ;Tliree nAmtiu elspsrd, and his bkth 
rediained^h hdervt; found It ImpoisiUSj^ 


to conceal him longer. Still, however, parental 
affection devised another expedient. ,Tb^y 
him in an ark, or ,fioating cradle, of bulruidieo— 
the flags, or papyrus, of the hTile— and placed 
him on the sedgy brink of the riv^r^. His airier 
stood at a distance to watch the event i 'mid 
while trembling at the approach of eveiy fooi- 
otep, and dreading the^efFeet of every breese that 
ruffied the sti’esm, the dau^ver Of ’^Pharaoti, 
attended by htt maids, bdine down,^ the rii^.. 
She saw theaik among the flagi and jeut her 
inaid tofetchdt And whesbshe had'/iyieined'it, ebe 
saw it, sheeaw the child t fioke 

trigif. W^'hat a stroke' of rinjtli^ sind j^thc^ ! 
' If* not oniy'.iebOrds k.mia& Ihi^dunCwbichthe 
.historian ipight. easily Ifeve overlooked^ ^npt 
soaly states a oUeiunstance, natunl and toad^, 
and worthy a place Ht tbe'fendereat poetry i hot 
it seems to intimate the very manner id rijtiolithe 
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little fonndBog ft crettCMi no imago ^ iifom Ji^Bpibo.wIticilk vru laid In e 
ifl$nidiie fretfiSnem or pdarion. • It telii one df manger. Jdnd;; Me w^t. It pw- 

tmoi, ao'^gently idiod, aa to beapealt^iibe inedbMra serves tti|e teica of theiree|ing Me in cipstid. 
the ilitme man levs vrhidi mig^t have 


REVIEW, 


Mmmt MaUmm,» Three V<di. Sanaden and rarmiied ftat the atmotphere they breathe* aal the 
Ottley. earth they inliabit, become ^oleot bolh vridutfiia 

FxasT noaioa. immoral and polluted taut or a peetileiitiBl inime- 

I» taking upon ourselves the duty of crimes and coild amplify these remarks to a greaterVateut 

revieweni of modem litemture, wd were wll aware of tim/andlp^ace permit ; but we £2^ have, we 

fear. mauyoccaaioSs to repeat them to the same iur- 
' port and office as the one which baa given risrto 
both by ^o^ht and reflection, lofty situatwn allude to the work whose title is at the 

we were to fulfil ; wo knew that duty— jj,£, a ^ 

“ Stem daughter of the voleertfOod**— * « On a former occasion, in 51 recent number of the* 

would impel us to be carefiil in the veeafton to which Jftsceftoiy, thepppbrtunity was afforded us of intrtv 
we were called, in holding up to the admiring gase dueing Mr. Bulwer to the notice of our readers in the 
and approbation of those^ho looked np to us, all that character of the*histoiian of Athens. It was then our 
was great, and good, and virtuous, uid upright, in duty to point out those arrors, both in the style and 
the principles which modem literature would incul- composition of the work, considered as appertaining 
cate . as well as to eahibit to the contemptuous scorn I to history, which imimssion mode on our mindi 
and virtuous indignation of all honest and moral men, ^by its perayal warranted. We have now to bring for- 
the flattering vice, the black immoVality.gind the pes- ward the merits of the same'anthor in hit humbler 
tilential contagion of sin and uncleantieBS which we, character of a disciple of fiction, or, in foot, a novelist 
alas 1 too Burdy prophesied it would be durs to meet ~-a scope of mentd exercise and thought for which, 
^ith. V* believe, his talents more eminently fit him, than 

If we only cast our eyes carelesslyaover the lists of for the prouder one of a modem Orecian historian, 
modern works in the "jpublisher’s circular,** we shall wbjch be has so lately assumed. 


We cannot convey to our readers a better idea of 
this work— Mr. Bulwer* s latest effort — than by giving 
an analysis of its contents, and offering some critical 
remarks upon them as we proceed, and making such 
quotations as we believe may best place the genius 
and talents of its author in their fairest light bCfors 
our readers. 

The story opens with the return of Ernest Mai- 
travers, the young hero, from the Uillversity of Gkiti 
tingen to England; he is benighted on a dark and 
savage moor, on the borders of which is a hovel, where 


find that the ranks of every'day literature include 
numberless volumes of every variety both of pretension 
and merit. We find among their pages every phase 
and alternation of mental trial and intellectoal thought, 
eyerj mind striving to fill the little orb of readers he 
expects to attraot typffid him with light, and each 
mind endeavouring to outdo the other in some'one 
particular style of composition. The purposes which 
these authors have in view are as various as their 
individual cap^ties ; may be doubtless very 
good, but tfte means wmeft they employ for arriving 
at the ends they have devised, may not be altogether he accepts a night's lodging, to escape from the storm. 
BO scrapuloaBly correct. Indeed, we oonsider tl^ The dwellers in this hut are a ruffian, Luke Dorvill, 
defect to occupy a very conspicuous place in the re> and Alice his daughter.* The slumbering murder oi 
cords of modem literature ; it stands out in bold pro- this mail’s character is aroused by the sight of the 
miuence and relief amid many aurrounding beauties hero’s gold watch, and lie heart of the girl Alice is 
and errors i it attracts the no^e of the most careless struck by the looks of her father. She wants Mu- 
reoder, and is, at the same time, generally attended travers of his danger, and he escaped! exp9^ng his * 
by BO many well-pointed attributes of virtue, as to gratitude to his beautiful deliverer, by beg^nga]|pr tq 
bide the natural and vicious deformity inherent in it. come and meet him in tUb neighbguring; town on eke 
IW heroes and heroines of modem fiction are gene- following day. This she does, and fleesofrom* her* 
rally persons of very questionable charaoter and eir- father to Ernest’s arms. The paeud^ttaohment that 
enmstance ; if ^ey are not guilty, in yirciprta ptnomif springs up between them wears a aomwhat equivocal 
of any greel; moral dereliction, they generally show a character ; and.the mock smstraat (which, by we bye, 
xnmaikaUe and--^6 had almost sd^oonstttutkmal is vnry badly made out) between the artM depth and 
affinity friir sneh a qwoids of turpitude ; if they are hypocrisy of Maltravcrs on the one hand, and the un- 
not the principal offi»Bders,'they do dot scrapie to aid educated intelligenoe and aimplici^ of Alffin eo the 
and abet others in thair progress in oflbnsive immo- other, qiproeehes more nearly ip the ridionlotu than 
rality j it they have to choose between good and evil, the sublime. Malttavers finding her sbrntlicftir too 
or between virtue and^viee, they will most oommonW great for him, resolves to educate her Uimluf. 
sheave praforenee frir (he latter of these ; they choose however, he soon dtes of, and hitoa a writing and a , 
that ride tiie pietikre which they are themsrivea J reading master to fttdah her education. This is done 
most mtpahle of embrilishing ; and 4h kyiag on their** so well, that rite soon becomes a second Juliet— faints 
colours, tiiey oonstontiy vUify the traths of natnre, swsy, and performs her part so much ** to the life,” 
end ontagenkM the high^t axioms of art. Ibesubor- that the usuriconsaquenees rffiult. After which, thsir 
dinate creatures eroned mem partaike, Bknrise, riP the dream of love is fortnnately broken in upon by the 
fidl frultiOB of baseoeil and tnipftqde which brion^ newsjpraer intelligeDee of the ahuming illnesa of the 
to the trading charaohtf of the book} and whan they heroes ihtber. affords a veiy exeellont pretext 
ply tM unhoty traffic in concert,' it will readily be for Icaviag Alice, which he immedietriy does. Mai- 
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tntvers' father diet ; and during his absence the cot- 
tage is broken open for plunder, and Alice^ being dis- 
covered by her father, who is one bf the honse- 
breakers, !» curried off by lum. All trace of the re- 
treat of Alice is fruitless. ^ 

Ernest Maltravers revappearo'^ Iinly in one of those 
noble pala/zo-haUs of Naples wuerr music and moon- 
liglit make a veiy carnival of beauty. Valerii' dr Sti 
Ventadour is here the heroine I’Sh/ soon obtains an 
intimate^ footing with Ernrit j and thougk married, 
she flerui.i..8 not to nrcept of a declaration oflovo 'roin 
her young frit .id ; und after giving him t^wenty-four 
hours to reflect on the consequences of nls midnight 
she addresses him in mock heroics, coolly re-' 
questing him to con<<idur her as bin Jhend, for li^e. 
After a while our h^ro returns to England,’ land, by 
the advice of his guardian, Cleveland, h mingles m 
nmiiy of the gay and busy scenes of vrh»t, in fashion, 
able language, is called a London life, and of which 
we meet with so many in the novels of Mr. Bulwer. 
Of this, however, our hero soon tires : 

' " At length— Just when London liefdus to grow most plrasant, 
when flirtutiuns Itceomo tender, and waAuT'pnrtlei numeraug^ 
wlicn birds sing in the groves of Richmond, snd whitebait 
refreali the statesman by the shores of Grce^'wich — Maltravers 
abruptly fled from the gs; metropolis, and arrived, one lovely 
cieninK in Julj, at his own ivy-gri,»n porch of Riirleigh 
'* Wli it a soft, fiesli, delirious eveiniig it was t He had 
quitiod ills carrlngc at the lodge, and fotlowed it across the 
small but picturesque park ak .e. and on foot He had not 
suen the pluae sinee childhood— he hnd quite fhrgotten its 
n»|>cct. Ue now wondered now he could have lii e<l any where 
rise. The trees did not stand In stately avenues, nor did the 
antlers of the dver,wavc .ibove the sombre fern , it wss not the 
tiomain of a grand seigneur, but of an old, long descended 
Kiiglish squirt! Antiquity spoke in the moss-grown palings, in 
tlic slisdowy groves, in the sliarp gable-ends and heavy muliions 
Ilf tiio house, as it now came in view, at the base of a hill 
covered with wood, and partially veiled by the shrubs of the 
neglected pleasure-ground, separated from the park by the in- 
visible ha. bn. I’hero, gleamed In the twilight ihe watery face of 
the nhloiig fish-pond, with Its old fashioned willows at oath cor- 
ner, tlicre, grey and quaint, was the monastic dial, and there 
wjs the long terraee walk, with discolouicd and broken va>es, 
niiif llllctl wuli the orange or the aloe, wliicli in honour of ins 
inastej's arrival, tlie gardener had extracted from the diinpi- 
daterf grcen-hoiue. Tills very evidence of neglect around, the 
very weeds and grass on the half-olilitvratcd road, tiiuclied Mal- 
trar ra with a sort of pitying and remorseful sffi'Ction for his 
cplm and sequestered residence And it was not with his usual 
proud step and erect crest, that he passed from the fiorch to (he 
Holit.iry lihrori . tlirough a line of his servants — tiie tw o or three 
oH retainers belonging to the place were utterly tinlamtliar to 
him, and they hod no smile for their stranger lord ” 

It, has been stated, in referenea to this work, among 
oirrlcH who, as the newspapers say, ore “ likely to be 
weli-infiirmed,*’ that in the 'leiineation of thb charac- 
toe of Ernest Maltravers, Air. Bulwer has endeavoured 
to slmdow forth his own — a species of bravery which 
he evidently fails to accomplish, and of which we 
&lmll I^ve more to say on a future occasion. In 
siVordabce, howeVOr, with this design he makes his 
'hero* an siitlior, and the following quotation refers to 
Ibis perilous tas^- ” 


loaety state gave him up to his own thoughts and contempla- 
tions , tliey Buinised his mind, till it rhii over upon the page 
which makes thq eliAnnel that eonneets the solitary fountniii 
with the vast ocean of human knowledge. The temperament of 
Maltravers was neither irritable' nor fearful t bo formed himself, 
as a seul]itor forms— with a model before his ews, and an ideal 
in hu hea;t Ho endeavoured with labour and patience to ap- 
proach Clearer and nearer with every effort to the standard of 
such excellenoe ns be thought might ultimately be attalifod by 
a reasonable ambition, and yhon at last his Judgmeht was 
satisfied, he surrendered .lie product with a tranquil confidenee 
to a more iiuiuirtial tribunal. 

, " His first work was siiccc«sful , ]ier)inps from this reason, 
that it horedihu stamp of t ho honest and the real Hi did not 
sit down to report nr wliat ho had never seen, to dilate on 
what lie had never lelt. A quiet and thoughtful rihsorVerof 
life, bis descriptions were the more vivid, because his own first 
itupiessinns were not yet jrom away His experience had sunk 
deep, not on the arid siirflice of mature age, but in the fresh 
soli cf youthful eihotions. Another reason, puiha])S, that 
obtained success for his essay was, that he had more varied ami 
more elaborate know lec'gv than young authors think It iioeessorj 
to jiossesR 'Whether his stylo wa' eloquent or homely, it was 
still in liim a faithful Iranscrip of considered and digested 
thought A tlnrd reason why Maltravers obtained a pnimpt 
and favourable reception ft-om the public was, that he had nut 
hackneyed ills peeuliftitics of diction and thouglit in that worst 
of nil schools for the literary novice— tlie columns of a inoga/nie. 
I*erindicala*furni aadjceellent mode of coromunhatioii betwem 
ine public and an mitnor alretut^ established, wlio has lost the 
charm of novelty, but gained tho weight of acknowledged repiil- 
allon , and who, elthej upon politics or criticism, seeks for 
frequent and continuous occasions to enforce his peeuU>ir tin ses 
and doctrines. But upon tlie youig writer, this mode of eoui- 
mnnication, if loo long continued, operates most injuriously, 
both as to his ftitiire prospinrls and his own presciil tiisli and 
style. With respect to the first, it familiarises Die public to his 
inannerlsni, (and all writers wonh nailing have iiiaiiiuTisni,} 
in a form to which tho said pubiie aie not inclined to nftneh 
much weight He fon^astes In n few months what ought to be 
the eftectut yems, namely, the weaning a world soon iianscaled 
wltli the pt-rdn'HX. W illi respi cl to Du* lied, it iiiduecs 

a man to write tor inonientarr efforts, to stm'i ii flilse sinartiicss 
of style and rc.isoniiig, to bound ins .tmbltion of dur,iliility to 
the last d,iy of the month, to ivpiit iiiiuiodlafc returns foi 
labour, to recoil ut the ‘ hope defernd ’ of seuous wnrkn on 
whhh judgment is slowly fornicd The man of trileiit who 
tiegins young at ptnodicals, and goes on long, has geiienillv 
something stunted mid criulc about both his eomposiiions mid 
Ills celebrity . Ho grows the orncle of small ooteries, and we 
can lurely get out oi the iinjneskton th.it lie is eoekneyfini nnd 
ioav«ntlon,il " 

We conclude this article hv quoting some of those 
beautiful passages which, whethi,. they bespeak poetry 
or phiiosoplty, whelher as aphorism or sentuuciit, lire 
tiuiy pearls of great henuty ; and thus, “at random 
strung," we preaent somu of them to our readers — 

“There h a sentiment in all women, and suiitinunl gives 
delUacy to thought, and tact to in.iiiiier. But seutlnunt with 
men Is generally urquircd, an offsiumg of the iiiUllcctual 
quviity , not, as wiili tin; other sex, ol the moral. 

“ i'he rellm mciit of a graceful mind and a happy manner is 
ven coiitapiouN. 

“There wai> .v time when all information was given orailv; 
and prnbiiiily the Atlu‘ni.iiiH lc.irnt more fTom bearing Aristotle, 
than wc do from re.idtiig lum It was a delicious revival of 
Acadiune, .11 the w,dkK, or beneath the rustic pprticMis of that 
little cottage, tlic Tomaiilie iihilosophor, aud the beautiful dis- 
ciple’ And his talk was nuiih like that of a sage of the early 
world, witli some wistful and earnest savage for a listenei , of 
Uie stars and their courni s, of beasts, and birds, and fishes, and 
plants and flowers , the wiile family of nature, of the bene- 
lieence and power of GoJ , of the mystic aud spiritual lustury of 


“ Let no man tempt gods anRikolumns without weighing well 
the cunsequqgros of such on experiment Ho who uubiisli's a 
hook, attended with a moderate success, passes a mighty, b<irricf. 
I-lc will often look back witli a stgli of n gret iit Hie land he has 
left for evCl. Tlie beautifol and decent niisciiuty of hearth 
and home is gone. He can no longer ft el the JustHndignalioii 
of manly pride when he 'finds lilmself ridiculed or reviled, lie 
has parted vlth the shadow of his life HJs motives may lie 
liiisrepreaented, his character belled, his manners, his person, 
bis dress, the * very trick of ills walk,' are all fair food tor the 
oavii and the earienture. He oan never go back, he cannot 
even pause, ho has clioscn ins path, and all the natural feelings 
that make the nerve and muscle of the active lieiiig, urge him 
to proceed to stop sliort is to fail. He has told tho world tiiat 
he will make a name, aud lo must be set down as a pretender, 
or toil on till tho boast be fulfilled Yet Maltravers tliought 
lufthing of all this when, intoxicated with his own dreams and 
aspirat'niiB, he desired to make a world his confidant , when 
fruni the living nature, and the love of books, and the mingled 
n mit of Inward study and extcvial observ’ation, he sought to 
nrav rorlh soinetliing that might interweave his name with the 
pk‘a 6 ur,iblc ast oemtions of Ills kind llis easy fortune and 


“ 'We are apt to connect the voice of conscience with tho 
stillness of midnight. But I think wo wrong tliat innocent 
hour. It IS tliat terrible ' ne.vt mtrnnig,' when reason is wide 
awake, upon which remorse fostens its fangs, lias a lu.iii 
gambled away iiis uii, or shot his inend in a duel, has lie roin- 
mlttod a eniiie, or incurred a laugh, it is tlic next mnrningt 
when the irretrievable iMst rises before him like a spectre, then 
doth the churehynrd of memory yield up ns grisly dead, then is 
the witching hour when the foul lleiid w itliin ns con least tempt, 
Mrha]M, but most torment. At night we have one tiling to 
hope fur, one reftige to fly to— oblivion and sleep I But, at 
morning, sleep is over, and we are called upon ooldly to review, 
aitu re act, and live again the waking bittemees of self-ra- 
proacb 

“Her whole soul was with him; slio gave him back In love 
ihe Hp 
that n 

from it the obsracter of sin 

"The conscience is the most eUxtic material in the world 
To-day you cannot stretch it over a mole hill, to-inorrow it hides 
a mountain. 

" Eros and Psy**hc arc ever umted, and love upcirs all tnc 


’ Acr wiiuic BDUi was w ivii ilim , wre nave miu uavr 
e Huiiit she had caught from in n in knowledge. And the dove 
at had led to the wrong, shonldjdiy Iidelity and devotion, take 
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petal* of the aonl ->The foAe of Tieaven li gentler than thntef 
earth, and. dot's not declare that ignorance excuseth not the 
cruiie • • 

Middle lUc is never with UHlaj, its hont^js iii to-morrow, 
anxiinis, and ttchcmiiig, and dhsiting, and wishing this plot 
tipoiivd, and that hope fulUlICd, while eveiy wave of the for- 
goMuii time IirlngH it nearer and mtaior to tho end of all tilings. 
M>ilf our lifo is roiiMimed in loiiftiiig to iw nearer dea6i« 

“lOis a wild and weird scene, a nolile English park at mid- 
night, eM'tli Its rough rorest-gruiind broken intoflell and valley, 
its iieter-insiovated and mossy gfass, everrun with fern, and its 
nniiu’iiKiml trees, tifot have looked ugon tlie birth, niOl look yet 
iiintii the graves, of a hundred gciieintiniis. Snuh spots are tl|c 
liist primd and ufl'l.in(>holy tiaie of. Nurinap kniehthatHl and 
old rouinnie, lelt to the* laiiglilng lani^canca m cultivated 
Kngfciid They alwa}s tlfrow something o< Kiiadow and solemn 
gloom upon minds tliMfoel tlieir assM iatlous, like thatwlimh 
lH‘longs to some ancient and hulyedibce. They arc the oathedfw 
aisles of Nature, with their darkened vistas and columned 
trniiks, and arches of mighty foliage, lidt in ordmaiy Wiines 
tlie glomn Is plcasiug, and more delightful than all tlic eheeiful 
law ns and sunny sloj^s of the modern taale * 

“ or rbe future there is no ^hor prospect hut hope* 

" Nine times out of ten it ngover the Bridge ok.Siglis that we 
past, the naftow gun from joiith to uiaiihood. That interval 
IS usually occupied by on ill-jtliioed or disappointed aifection. 
Vie rctincr, .mil we hiid imrsulveH ii iiewforlng. The intellect 
has hLioiiie lurdeiied by the (ue (lirotigh who'li it bits p.issed 
Tin- mind prolils by the wrecks of «vi i v i^iSMon, snd wemav 
niensuu oiir rinul to nisdoin by the sorro^ we liavi iiiiifoigoiitf 
" I'ciiple alwa\H gain win u they make u new ar(|iiaintance 
“ \lt sh luUi begin lift with hooks, they multiply the suuru'S 
of empliiy incut , so does L.ipitiil, but ciijutal is of no use iinlehs 
wi liM on the intenst , bo.ily aie waste patter tiiiless we spend 
III letioii ilitt wisdom wt g< t troni tliought. 

" It (.tJiloin liappciis Unit we an verj .troiiglj hilloe.ieed by 
I host, niiii'h ojdei tlmii oiiiselit's it is the senior ef from two 
to tm \e.ir8ihn nnM m ( lines and ciiibrals us Ue liiia the 
saint' piirHiiita, view a, otijKts, pleiiMires, ^ul more art and ix- 
luneiifi III (lu'iii all l!c goes with us U| the P«th ne rrdaineU 
to triad, hut iioin whiih the elmr gtui ration fltsires to warn 
us otr 

•• I litre IS VI 1} lilth' iiilluvnee where there is flot great syiu- 
pltlllV 

‘ However we mat d.irken and piir/le oiiTSClVes with faintes 
and Msioiie and the iiigmuities ot fanatii'iil fiiystiiiKm, no man 
(an 111 itluniatie.ill} or sylingistiivll} contend that the vroilit 
wliieh n Ctoi! Tinde, and a Kaviour visited, was desigtitd to lie 

ditiii Ill'll 

“ Nnlhing ills ippoints a stranger tnnre than to sec, for the 
first tiiiii the woman to whom tlie world hnn given the golhii 
iipple Vet III UMi itiv , at lust, falls into the popular iduiatry, 
iind pusses with im oncehnhle rajmlit} from iinligiuni Hcepli- 
c.sin into suiarsiitiuiis vunciation lii tact, a thuiisand tliiiii s 
bisidcs nicie symincir> go to make up the C’ytberva 

ot the hour— rait in society, the ilunn of manner, a nameless 
ami piijiiant hrillijney. W^re the world find the Grnees they 
pincfoiui the Viiiuh Few persons allmn pre cwuicnt celebrity 
for any thing, witlioiit some udvciilitiouk and extr menus e!r- 
ctiinst.inc*cs whieiUiavc nulliLi" to do with the thing eelehrafed 
Fume itualitiet^or^ <11)0 eircrit^auces throw a mysterious or 
|i( rsimal charm about them. 

•• All silent people can seem conventionally elegant 
‘‘Conversation is the touehitone of the true debe.ievand si^ 
tie gioee which make the ideal of the mural innnuurism or a 
rourt 

“ Onr life is a lounge from the er.ulle to the grave 
" The worst fatigue is that winch comes without exercise 
" .Some pi'ople seem horn with tho temperament and the 
ta-itfs Ilf genius, without its rrcMtivc power, they have its ner- 
vous system, blit Bomething Is Wanting in the inteilectuil, they 
feel oi Mtely, yet express tamely 
“ When We have known real adventures we grow less mor- 
tddly scnltniental Life is a shep in which wi dream most at 
theromintncenieiit and the ilose, the middle part absorbs us 
too iniieli tor dreauis 

" rtlaltravrrs was an admirable scholar The stoics of the 
inniiort.il de.id were a* familial to him as his own language 
Tho pwt V, the phUos phy. the manner of thought, and habits 
ul life, of Hie graceful Gteek and the luxurious Jlomrin, were a 
p.iri Ilf knowledge |]i.xt eotwHtiifed a common and household 
portion of Ins own nssoei.itioiis and peiiillariths of rboiight. He 
litt'l Riiliirnled Ins iiitcllecl wnh the Paciulus ot old, and the 
grains of gold came down fruin the classic Tlmnlus with every 
tide I'liis knowledge of the dead, often so useless, has an 
Inixpressible charm when it Is applied to the places where the 
dead lured At Balm, Potnpeu, by the Virgilinn Hades, tha 
aiieients are society with which we Hurst to be familiar 
" VFhat a now step in the philosophy of life does a young man 
of geniuiemake,' wlien he ttrst compares his theories and exM- 
ricnce with the mtellcet of a clever woman of the world ' l^r- 
haps It does not elevate him, but how it enhghUns and refines’ 
VVliat numberless minute yet unportaMt mysteries In human 
cha/acter and practical wlsdoiff does he drink, unconsciously, 


ftom tho iparkllng f^rraiflage of such a companion 1 Our edura- 
tlon is scanty couiulete without it. 

** lu tho Idt daya df th&Rmnan republic, a cogp tTcnt of their 
socudatate migW cadvi'J^o ua » general notion of our own 
Tlieir system, like ours, a vosl ariflocraor, rather th.ui a niou- 
archy: an aristocracy heaved and agitated, but kept diiihiiious 
and intellectual by tlie gaplit demooraticat ocean winch roared 
tpilow and around it t^inaniniense ^stinctiun lietwoen rich anil 
poor, a nobility, sumptuous, wealthy, cultivated, yet scarcely 
elegant or refllfed , a people with miglity asplratiuns for more 
^rfect litierty, liut aiwuvs liable, in a crisis, to be influenced 
and subdued by a Aeepjooted and antique veneration for the 
very aaistorracy against wlyth they struggled , a ready opening 
through alFthe walls of eitstom and privilege for^Tj|j||F descTip- 
tiunfirtaliilt and ambition , but so deep and 11111 versa) a nispcct 
for wealth, that the liiiest spirit grew pvaadBus, gripinR, and 
oormpt, aiiBOSO i^nconeculhsly, and the man who ras,e firom tho 
» people did not scruple to enrich himself out ol the ubusps he 
afTcctcd to lament , and Hie man vftio would have died for hts 
roaniry, ,cou)ri not help thrusting his hands into her jiockots 
(’ossius, the stublKim and thoiiKlitfiil gatnot, with his*hean of 
*lrou, had, you rcmeniUT ‘ an itching palm,' yet wlint a blow 
toallHiehopA andwirrams of nwuild, was the oCcrtlirnw of 
the free party after tho death of Cesar ' What generations of 
freemen tell at I'hlllppi i la England, perhaps, we may liavc 
ultimately the same struggle In Ftance, too, w& already per- 
ceive the same war of elements which shook llome to her cen- 
tre. which finally ri'placed the generous Jnlijpi with the hyno- 
eiitical Augustus, wlinh destni^il the chIoksiiI patrn laiisrio 
make way for the glittering ilw.in^s ol a court, and ilieati'd if 
la'ople out of the Hubufemee v itli the shadow of liberty. How it 
may end in the Aodetn world, who shall snyf But while* a 
nation has alreai^ a fair decree ol conslitutioiial freedom, I 
believe no struggle so pi nlous and awful ns that between the 
anstnrratic and deiuucratir iwinciplc A people against a ilespot, 
tha/ contest retjuires no piophct, hut the elisnge from an 
aristocratic to a doniocraiii. lonimoti wealth is, indeed, the 
‘Vride, unbiiunilcd protpcLt' "MPi which rest ‘shadows, clouds, 

' and darkness.' If it faik foi centuries is tlie dial-hand of time 
put bock. If it suueed, why then man will have eolunlsod 
Utopia. 

“Hie press is not only the Bafety-v.xh the luissions of 
every piuty, hut the great note-book, of the expennients of every 
hour, (he homely, the iiivaliiahle ledgir of losses and gains. 
The piople who kiep that lahlel well never ran be bankrupt. 

“ There was one thing that will ever keep the ancient world 
dissimilar from the modern The aneiciits knew not that de- 
licacy in the Btrections which characterises Hie deKCcndaiUs of 
the Gnthk, they gave up to the monopoly ot the senses what 
ought tv have had an equal khare in tin, reason and the imagm 
atioii Tlieir love was a Iwaiilitiil and w. ml on butterfly; Imt 
not the butterfly which is the (-iiiblem of the soul 

“ Ferliaps we pass our Uvea happier wiilioiit love than with 
It And in our modtrii social system, 1 think we have nam- 
pered love to too great a prcponileraMie over the other Atilo- 
uieiits of life. As children, we aiu taught to dream nf it , in 
youth, our books, our ronvirsation, our plays, are tilled wllfi it 
We are trained to eonitiler it the essential of lile , and vet tho 
moniKiit we come to actual exiierlcncc, Hin moment we nf- 
duige Hus inrulcated and stlmulaUd craving, nine limes out of 
ten we find oursi Ives w reti lied anil unilunu 1 1ns is nut a w vrid 
In which we should preach up, too fox, the philosophy of 
love. 

" It IS a b.'Kf Hung for a clever and ardent man not to have 
some paramount ohjert in lift;. 

“ The poll! y of fenr keeps ninny of us virtuous. Sin might 
not be odiaus if we did nut tremble at the conbcqueiicts even of 
appearaiKcs • . 

“ Gaming is a moral druukenness that is worse than me 
phy8iG.il • • , 

“ Krror is sometimes sweet , hut there vs no angnjsii like an 
errorofwliuh w I feel ashamed % , 

“ There is no unbn)ipicT wrcAch than a man who is amlntifU!,, 
Imt disappointed . who has the desire for fame, fliit ha! I» tOie 
power to acimve it, who longs lor the goal, hut iflill not and* 
(aiiiiot put aw.iv his slippers to wlllk to it % 

“ What ko fatal to a bold and proud ten^tr as to he .at war 
with Boricty at the first entranu^intu life I W'hnt so w ithtriiig 
to m.inly aims and purpospR a?nie giving into the keeping of 
a vr^ian, who ha* inten'st in your love, but not^n your ianic, 
the control of y onr tuliiie destinies ? 

“ If wc do Hot fiilfll what nature intended tor mr fiite, we 
heroine cither mnrhid misanthiopes or indolent vnliiptuiirlis, 
wreielied mil liitless In manhood, ropiitiiig and joyless In old 

There is in the affections themselves so much purity aii(J 
exalt that even the error of an uiilavvfti] love, conceived without 
a cold design, and wrestled against with a noble spirit, leavea , 
the heart more tolerant and tender, and the mind more settied 
' and enlarged The philosophy liniited to the reason puts into 
motion till automata of the closet, but to those who have Hie 
world for a stage, and who find Hiclr hearts are the great actors, 
exiienenee and wisdom must be wRiught from the phlloaoplij 
of the passions." 
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N9TES OF TRAVELLEJIS. 


Statistics of Cai.cptta. — ^The foilswing are tlie 
mnlts of a census of Calci^ta, taken by Captain 
Birch, superintendent of polioi ^wn to Jaiiui^ 1, 
1837 ’ * 


English 

Eurasians 

Portstgiiese 

Frguch . . 

Chinamen ! . 

Airmenians 

Jews 

W. Mohammedapis, 
B. Mohammedans . 

W. Hindoos 

B. Hindoos 

Moguls 

Parsecs 

• Arabs 

Mugs 

^ Mudrasses 

N. Christians . . . 
Low Castes 


M£ea & Fmiales. 

31.33 

362 

636 «i 

807 

13,67^ 

4.'i,067 

17,333 

120,318 

527 

40 

351 

683 

. « 55 

40 

19,084 


ToWp.prf.Uon 229,714, 

Total Houses t ^ 65,495 

Police force " 1,.35B 

In the year 1800, according to the re< 
port of the Police Committee furnished to 
Lord Mommgton the population was .... 500,000 
In 1814, according to the calculation of 
Chief Justice Sir Hyde East, it amounted 

to 700,000 

Both of which calculations must have been errone* 
ous, unless they included the suburbs of Cossipore and 
Garden Reach ; which we believe they did. 

In 1821, five assessors weie appointed, by whose 
calculation the population of Calcutta amounted to as 
follows.— 

Christians. Mohammedans Hindoos. Chinese. 
'^S?i'visior*^} .. 64,582 . . 0 

•* 25,570.. 244 

^ffismn**** } 

^Dirismn*^^ J- 2841 . . J 7,185 , . 9898*. , 0 

Total population. . 179,91 7 
But making certain allowances, their dednite calcu- 
Jation . vas;— 

^ilesA^eut Inhabitants 205,600 


Influx daily * 100,000 

In 1831, Captain Steel made it 187,081 

^ CIptam Birch*! calculation is. . 229,714 
* And the doily influx about. . . . 150,(](P0 
Tlie abov# calculations^do not include Kidderpore, 
Garden Reach, beeb):t)re,*Howrah, .^ulkea, C^ossipore, 
or the other side of '**the Ditch.”— ,i4»iaftr Jownwl, 
China.— W^hin tlie tem}>le>yard, %hich prevents 
the idol being seen from withoi^, ia a high stag^ on 
which the Chinese players pi'rTOFin their exploits to 
the astonishment of .the crowd below. ()n passing 
tbi.H we were struck with the gaudy appearance of 
golden ornaments, and various culoilred paper cut in 
shreds ;i but principally by the quantity of painted 
candles burning ui the front ,of the idol, the smoke of 
which, together with the facense, .is intolerable at 
first entering. The candles are about one hundred in • 
number, of variotfs sizeN, from one to three feet high, 
and measuring from two to six inches in circuinf^c- 
rence., These rfiv kept burning during the time of 
worship ; but as every worshipper brings two candles, 
they are constantly changing them, so that 1 suppose 
the whole number is changed every twenty minutes. 
Two men are employed to keep a few places vacant, 
that no one may be prevented from placing his candles, 
and that the worship may go on without impediment. 
The caudles which arc removed are fur the benefit of 
the temple, and a ‘great sum they must produce, as 
the smallest'^of them art* bought at a dollar a pair. 
Every worshipper on his entering the temple presents 
his lights, ftnd receives six sprigs of incense , three of 
these, after boK’^ing to the, idol to intimate that he is 
about to worship, he places close to the image, and 
the other at a short distance, and, returning to a 
cushion iu the front of the idol, pays his homage, 
which consists in kneeling down, and bowing his 
head to the gtound three tini^s ; and this also is 
repeated three times. \Vhen this is dune he goes to a 
lai^e table on the left sidei idol, where there 

are persons to receive his corlinbutions and enrol 
his name. Oh, with what apparent gladness do they 
rontribute their rupees, as thoogb anxious to exceed 
each other in the sum thev give for this abominable 
worship I Daring all tLxs our edrs t^ivere almost 
stunned by a large drum and a gong, used to rouse 
the idol ; apd these are beat with unusual vehemence 
when any person of celebrity comes to worship. 
Several femmes, most richly dressed, brought offeringi 
of fruit and sweetmeats : these, I was informed, were 
the wives of the rich Chinese, who gladly embraced 
that opportnmty of appearing abroad, whi^ ptubably 
liad not been the case since they vinted the temple 
last year on the same occasion. — A'/afer* 


(t,. ' ROYAL CITY MEDAL. 

Sbldo)i has any event done so much to call British skill, as shown in the fine arts, into exercise m the aoees- 
sion of our beloved and ]youthfal sovereign^ The number of portraits published of her is immense; few of them, 
however, are creditatile either to their painters or their engravers. With one achievement we have been highly 
gratified. We allude to the truly beautiful broase medal published by Messrs. Griffin and Hyams, of Comhill, 
in commemoration of her Miyesty’s recent visit to the City. On one side we have an admtrahle hkeneti ^ of the * 
queen, by far the best we have seen, from the painting'.by Lane ; and on the reverse she is represented stand- 
ing on a dais, receiving the civic sword from the Lord Mayor. Britannia is seen placing a laurel crown upon 
her head, while Victor^ and Fame bid ber ** Welcome.” Tarions other devices add to the instruction^and 
pleasure conveyed by this exquisite specimen of art. It will form an agreeable and acceptable present, and 
cordially do we wish its spirited publishers success. 
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PEREGRINE PUOSfS.SEftOND 

Ttoaddle-JIall, 

IVov. \8t, \W. 

GeNTLfeMEN, , 

I CAN wadily conceive* tha intense aniiety 
with which you iiiust hove awtiited my second 
romniunication. * Matters of vast moment, to the 
hnmaa race at large have alone decayed it until 
now. Tlie promise conveyed in tny first epistle, 
1 regret to say, 1 am unable fjilly to realise. On 
looking over the MSS. necessary to* the conipilfi- 
tion of that portion of my unfini«!hed wlirks, 
entitled The Life and Opinions of aiuOyster,” 
l,find that m*any ol^Mr. Native's letters, especially 
those immediately preceding hisunarriuge, have, 
through the intervention ot sea-weed and other 
marine matter, so adhen'd to efl^i other that 
they cannot iwasibly be separated without render- 
ing tliein for the most part illegible. 1 regret 
this the more, hecause,*althongh my memory 
will furnish me with all the important facts, the 
nuineruus great, and good quulitie.s of my sub- 
ject would be best developed in ]iis correspond- 
ence, As I believe no biography of ^fr. Native 
has hitherto appeared, it may not be hiniss to 
fmnivh you liere w-itli a very brief sketch of his 
character. • 

Mr. Native’s deiuoanour was ever quiet and 
iiiuficiisive. As a husband and fathcM ins con- 
duct was most exemplary. Vortunalely for him, 
he found in Miss Lilly white an oy.ster of con- 
genial teniperainurit disposition; so that 
parents and progeny li^pear to have avoided dis- 
sensiiin, pursuing the same course of life, and 
guided by exactly similar tastes. At a verj' early 
age Mr. KativoW.*xhibih$;’4^ strong predilection 
for the seal Tut he never undertook a voyage, 
however short. lie was contomplativ^ rather 
than active. Some have thought that he was 
not sensitive, but the fact is that ho was of a 
peculiarly soft and penetrable nature. He was 
never known to take advantage of anybody. He 
was perfectly without guile, and, as good dinners 
have the effect of making human beings coni- 
iininicntive, so he was most open at feeding time. 

Mr. Native’s most laborious work was “Observ- 
ations on the Ebb and Flow of the Tide.” The 
powers of his mind were inconceivable. A poet 
he undoubtedly was, and how could he be other- 
wise, placed in the midst of one of tlie most sub- 
lime objects in creation? It will be believed that 
he was highly imaginative, however mystical, 
wdien I^tate that it was acknowledged by all 
capable of judging that he was Sfielty ail oner. 
Many authors have had favourite modes of study ; 
Sheridan wrote at night, by the light of a multi- 
tude o'f WAX-candles : othera have preferred walk- 
ing, riding, or lyings tnc latter was Native’s 
plan — he always remained on Ids bed. In figure 
he was squat and corpulent— ** more fat than 
No. 49, DrcEMBEn 6, 1837.— 2*/.]* Voi„ i. 


LETTER TO JHE fUBLISHERS, 

bard beseems.” In fafife he was nearly as broad 
as Jong— the effech ijiubtlcsii of his sedentary 
habits. He 'kos of a fair complexion, but bad a 
softiewhat dark hfunL His nearest connexions 
never sgw him dccicmdy in a passion, yet, it is 
said, i|j‘ aiix thing dlTensivc to him ent^^ his 
rQ.sidence ne was apt to be rqther^snappish ; 
closing his doors so suddenly that the intruder 
was sometimes crushed betwefen them. He lived 
a fe^ miles from Colchester. , His residence 
exteriorly wa%by no means attractive, but, \);itiiin, 
it w'as smooth and white as polished ivory. Ho 
hud the happiness at all times to be closely sur- 
rounded by his kindred and connexions. 1 am 
sorry to say, to his amiable qnalitie? there was* 
^iie sad exception. ^ At a viry early age he took 
to diuthinff, bu* it must be acknowledged be' 
was placed in circumstances of peculiar tempta^ 
tion. • 

The decease of Mr. Native speedily followed 
a journey which h» tpoli!’*4» the metropolis, ac- 
companied by many of his relatives. It is re- 
ported that ho was openly stabbed in one of the 
shojis of London, and curried away in a slteli. 
His death, however, may be accounted for, with- 
out resorting to a supposition so discreditable to 
the police. When it is recollected that he never 
before travelled, and had long been confined to 
his bed^ it is not difficult to conceive that a 
journey from (Jolchcstcr to London miglit bo 
fatal to Ills delicate constitution. • 

I proceed to give a few fragments of his cor- 
respondence, at a very important period ol hit 
existence. W’hy they arc fiagincnts^ias already 
been explained. The following extract appears 
to be part of tlic first letter which ho addressed 
►to his intenfied bride— the commencement ia 
uiifurtunately illcgib 

* A tecling ^vhioh ha&Jatterly con- 
vnlsed my whole frame ; and almost occasioned • 
me to doubt my own identity. Fonnerlj* 1 wa.s 
philosophical — contemplative; now I am — I*W<kW 
not what! 1 was sleek, *aiid somewhat stwut?* 
now there is little of me left^exceptiiig my^beard, 
and the gristly portions of me therapnto adjoin- 
ing. I am a ‘ living skelttteii.’ In my case is 
realised the wish of Hamlet, w'hen he eiwlairaed 
*0 that this too, too solid flesh would melt.’ 
Mine has melted ; if not ‘ into thin air,’ into thin 
water. The serenity of my miiTd, too, is griev- 
ously disturbed ; and 1 am so nervous tllat the 
'most trivial incident causes me to shake like .sea- 
weed in the wind. Know, thou dearest and 
loveliest of she-oysters! thou art the cause of all 
this, Tliy charms have proved to me that a 
philosophy almost stoical is not invincible. Tell 
me, then, if there is one ray of hope for me — if, 
in short, 1 may caM thee mine. I have food in 
abundance, and, in addition to all which my 

S D 
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necessities demand, I possess ' accumulated pro> 
perty in the shape of a very liaiidson^e pearl. Say 
then, may I prosec;^ite tins mattdr. farther V Let 
roe hear at your very eacliest convenience. And, 
O! refuse me no^ liastil^,, for I am so 

that in that case I fear I shall be tempted to 

# # # #" 

The remainder of tliis' sublime and very ini- 
porbanHettcr 1 am unable lo decipher, from the 
cause already stated. Miss Lillywhite’s reply is, 
fortunately, entire, ‘ ^ . 

Greenstone Creek, 
iVA. 14///, 1830. 
Dear Mk. Native, ' 

Yours of yesterday astonished me not a little. 
1 have consulted mamirin on the subject, and she 
^ ({uite agre.<'8 with me that 1 am much too young 
to undertake the ‘Julies of a uife, and thos<j 
other duties which may po..siUly he consequent 
thereon, I beg, therefore, you will think no 
farther of the matter. 1 cannot, however, con- 
clude without assuring yot# that 1 am much 
flattered by your g^qd opinion, and that if 1 
could consent thus early to exchange the protbe- 
tion of my mamma for that of any othei, there 
is no one to w'hom 1 would sooner commit iny 
future destiny than to yourself. 

Yours, respectfully, 

LiLj.rw'inTr. 

Mr. Native, Next-layer, 

AVm /-/ft»/c/’, 

Feb. I4(h, 1830. 

?.Iy Dear Lni.Ywiinx, 

Anxiously, most anxiously, did I peruse the 
‘earlier iiortion of your kind, and — ten thousand 
thanks to you— prompt reply to my letter. I read 
there, as it were, my death-warrant ; but the 
latter sentences cast into my rniiid the beams of 
hope — I fancied I saw in them a fepneve. Con^ 
firm me in this hope, dearest Lilly white, for I do 
not sec in your objec;fioiis aught that diould keep 
us asunder. That you are young, is true ; but 
it is, also true that you will be le.ss young <*arb 
day that you live. So far from your exchanging 
‘’the*prot«ctiolf of yonr mamma for mine, by union 
with 'me, you will jnsurc the .society and protec- 
tion of both , for our shells are so immediately 
in each other’s nci^jhbourliood, that 1 trust we 
s'hould'ever maintain the affectionate intercourses 
of n^r relationship with your mamma : to solace 
whose declining years will always be one of the 
chief pleasures' of your devoted lleaKly. 

Reconsider the subject, then, I entreat you, 
dearest ; and if, upon reconsideration, you can 
arrive at a result more favourable to me, endpap 
vour to win over to our interest your excellent' 
mamma, for whese matronly and unblemished 
virtues, no oyster in existence has greater rever- 
ence than, beloved Lillywhite, 

( Youls, till eaten, 

Beardt Native. 


Of Miss IJllywhite’s reply I have endeavoured, 
with great pabs, duly estimating the importance 
of the subject, to decipher the whole, but have 
only succeeded as fiu as the earUer portion of her 
ope letter is concerned. 

• 

. , Green$t09W» Creeks 

Feb. 15/4, 1830. 

My D-sar Bcarii/, 

I cannot disguise froim you that the persever- 
ance you have displayed in the matter on which 
you communicated with me a few days since, has 
inspired me with a reciprocal attachment. This 
I haVe confessed to mamma ; hnd, with her appro- 
bation, ? beg to infonn^ you tjiat your addresses 
w'ill hereafter be favourably received by me. . I 
must, however, entreat you to postpone the 
period for changing my condition as long as pos- 
sible. Mamma will be glad of an interview' with 
you when convenient. 

Yours, very trulj , 
LiiL^wnn 1 ,. 

My oaruso Beahuy, 

The cncltisjyd was dictated by inanima, and 
having discharged my duty by obeying hci diria- 
tion thus far< 1 shall now gratify my inclination 
byaddingftfew sentences of my own Know tlien, 
darling BeWlv, I love you, and have lung loved 
you, hut feared, until I received yours of the 
i3th inst., that 1 hud no chance of gaining your 
nffi'ctions. Believe me, I will be true to you till 
death. () hasten the time when w'e sliali be 
one, till the fatal Dretjgcr^ “ us do part.” 1 w as 
dreaming of you last 'Kight, dear Ileardy. I 
thought we had been conveyed a long, long way. 
The journey was a most uncomfortable one , and, 
among other inconj''*, *enres v-lvich I endured, a 
jiart of my upper shell was chipped off. Arnveii 
at our .destination, w'c were crowded, with many 
others, in a small round W'ooden vu.s.scl, filled 
with salt water, indeed, but at> inferior to our 
native element ns all other oysters are to you, 
dear Beardy , all was stagnant and tideJe.ss. I 
trembled excessively ; hut it was for you I feared. 

Presently, having left my shells sufficiently 
apait to see between them, 2 beheld a stupid 
looking being, of the man species, with niy 
darling Beardy in one claw, and an ugly, sharp- 
pointed instrument in the other. With the letter 
I thought he forced open my dear one’s shells, 
and, tearing him from them, handed him to a 
creature w'ftom 1 heard called a Dando. He had 
small, keen eyes ; a chubby ftice ; a large mouth, 
lined with a double row of formidable* grinders. 
As lie raised you towards tlie awful (diasm, I be- 
came so agitated that I awoke. Instantly * 
« * #«* 

The loss of the reVpainder of this letter cannot 
be too much deplored.^ Enough is spared, how- 
ever, to show that Mr.' Native made choice of a 
congenial helpmate. Confirmatory evidence of 
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his domestic happiness will fortunately be found 
to exist abundantly in my n&rrative^ • 

With a specimen of my, “ Ebquiin^ux Melo- 
dies,” 1 will close those extracts. Beor in mind, 
however, that either of the ^orks namdd it^ the 
list already sent to you will be submitted for 
your inspection if required. « , 

ESQCJIJdAUX MELODIES. 

MELODY LXXIV. 

• i. 

All is dark and drear, for the laz*y sun 
Is absent, and has been a mobth or«aore ; 

And bis holiday is but just begun, 

He will skulk muntbs yet, as he did of yore. 

Never mi/5(l that 1 • 

Hgre’s liver, ahd entrails, and lights to munch, 

So gobble w« ! gobble we crunch 1 crunch ! crunch I 

2 . 

The wind glides over the ico and snlfw,* • 

keen as the edge of a sharpened spear ! 

Heed not I we have rein-deer and fish, oh ! oh ' 
Here aie twenly-hve poiinds for each, or near' 

Work away, boys 1 

Here’s Inc 


. 3 . 

The gaunt wolves howl, Ihe white lj#ais grpwl. 
They’d -very inmh like with us to dine; 

They may hek tlien )«ws, and nnotiwr way 

'I’heie’ll be plenty tor all — when the weathc 
«»•< 

Sliovel It down t 

Hert’b Iner, A( 


Who IS so blest tiio btave EsqummuxI 

All his garinintii of skin, with the iur within; 

Ills hut half-buried in frp'cn snow; 

And with seal ’s-flesh drammed quite up to the chiu. 
Oh, dainty farel 

Here’s liver, Ac. 


They tell us «f goutheriLclimes, far away I 

W'here, because all isftirilliaat, green, and warm, 
The cffetniuate’sim struts everyday, 

As if our cold breezes would do him harm. 

^ Thiwe him sjay 1 

Here’s liver, &c^ 


■ , 6 . , 

WThat kSiow they of cgting and happiness th«e, 
As«vcr ^eir fire.dried mutton they gloar^ 
bile we niew the reeking paunch /if a tear. 
Or the fish fiiat flaps ^iis tail in our throat. 
At It again ! 

llerc’w liver, 8tc. 


Hurra I hurra 1 The north-lights play I 
Our sqaa\is for us are eDg.iged in toil; 

While WB have nothing to do all day, 

# lint gobble down desli, and gnzzle dotgn oil. 

* Never rni^ stop! 

Here’s liver, and entrails, and lights to munch; 

So gobble wc ! gobBle we ! crunch 1 crunch I crunch 1 
• 

And now, gentlemen,# I await your reply. 
What that reply will be 1 can no more doubt 
thjjn*tlmt the .sun wUl risc^ '^o-morrow. Pray put 
me in conejqiondencc "with your printer imme- 
diately , and let mo know on what day you in- 
tend that the first volume shall appAr ; and, by 
the way, will you have the kindness to remit me 
fifteen hundred pounds, on aocouut of my share 
of the piofits, and thereby oblige, 

deiitlcmen, 

Your very obedient servant, 
pEELUUtNE PhOSY. 

Messrs. Ward and Co., Pateruostcr-row. 

N. 


YOUTHFUL HOURS. 


Oh ! I HAVE oft been out at even-tide, 

When the soft inusio of the inght-wmds sighed 
Over the musky flowers ; 

When m her skiey halls the crescent moon. 
With all her beauteous stars, kept festal noon, 
Through midnight’s voiceless hours. 

Then my young heart, as yet from sorrow free, 
Thrubb’d with the rapture and the guileless glee 
Youth’s hour alone may know ; 

That golden time when all around is bright, 

And the rapt spirit, lull’d in rich delight, 
Dreams not of coming woe. 


r 

Oh ! I have longed for win^, to soar above 
The path inewhicU the eircln^ planets move 
In swift aiTial daucc ; 

To ga/e on worlds man never yet hath seen. 

To tread where yet no mortal foot hath Ueen, 
And onward still advaiii 

“ Vain, vam delosive hope,” my spirit crieif; « 
And tlieu raetbuught a gentle v«icc repli(||^, 

“ Cling not too fondly here, ^ 

And glad from earth to yondmn beauteous skies 
Wheiistime is o’er, thy spirit shall arise — 
Heaveii’b holier, happier sphei'e. 


Oft I have thought, as on the sky I gazed. 

With its huge arch of blue so high upraised. 

How sA'cet to wander there I 
Fsom Btawto alar to take my joyous way, 

Drmk from the streams of youth, and while I stray. 
The spheres' soft music hear ; 

To commune with the spirits that abide 
Near to the crystal nver'a veadant side, 

Where flowrets breathe Aheir sighs ; 

To gaze on scenes so brigh^ so passing fair, 

While suns pour forth jierpetual radiance there, 
And pleasure never ^s. 


’* Learn in tlu: morning hour of youth to know 
Thy God, from whom thy nebest blessings flow— 
To Him thy homage pay ; • 

'Give him thy heart— thy first affeefions give,— 

And lu the world of light thy soul shall live 
b W'hen eaith has passed away.” 

Thus spake a voice unseen — I at 90 d alone— 

Y^et still I heard that sweet, that gentle tone 
Whose music liioothed the soul; 

Oft now 1 hear it softly murmuring nigh, 

Ayhen mute 1 gaze An starry#worlds that high 

111 glittering glory roll. T. W. A, 

a I) 2 
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THE COMPASSION ®F JESUS, 

TO THE WIDOW OF NAIN. 


Tins compassion is distinguished by peculiar I 
cbaracteristics. With many, compassion is I’ttle 
more than a blind impuhiP, a mere selfish emo- { 
tioBj vrhich ceases with lihe painful scenes or 
objects by which it is immediatelyoexciied. It 
acts in them simply as a call —a demand of 
.laturo to relieve the miserable, and they obc^ it 
as a mere propensity or appetite. Evt'ii *n this 
state it is a merciful provision of the Greater to 
sectfire, to a certain extent, the well-being of his 
creatures, by constituting them the guardians of 
each other's happiness. It is however, capable 
of great Miiprovement : from an impulse, it may 
rise to the dignity'of a principle ; from an uiioaay 
and fitful sensation, it may become a delightful 
and a perpetual energy ; from a mere dictate of 
selfishness, it may emerge into an expansive and 
generous philanthropy. 

Tills was its character as it shone forth in the 
beneficent words anil actions of Jesus of Naim- 
reth. It flowed from an enlightened benevo- 
lence, intin.atcly acquainted with all the miseries 
that afflict mankind, and seeking its constant 
gratification in alleviating and removing them. 

If we would indulge the finest sensibilities of 
our nature, if we would imbibe tiie spirit of god- 
like compassion, and share in its exquisite en- 
joyments, we must follow the Son of (lod, we 
must become the attendants of Him who went 
about doing good. In bis footsteps we may 
^ trace the human existence in every stage of its 
progress ;owe may trace its pains, its sorrows, its 
disappointments, its decay and dissolution, not 
by fixing our eyes on those calamities them- 
selves, but oil tlie remedies wbiijli arc opposed 
to them. We may trpee them, as we trace the 
windings of some mighty river, by the lofty em- 
bankments which aic thrown up to check it-> 
fury ,pnd ;[epress its ravages. Perhaps in the 
whole land of Judea, a sufi’erer so heart-broken 
„wa,s not to lie found tus this pour, desolate, and 
•afflicjted woman. We feel, naturally feel for the 
delicacy q" her sex* and the exquisite tenderness 
which iind^ their home in a virtuous female bo- 
som. When the supreme Majesty of tjie uni- 
verse, the Father of mercie.s, would disclose to 
bis '^^ple all the affection of his character, he 
borrows an imrge from maternal fondness — As 
one whom his mother comforteth, so will I com- 
fort you.” How strong, how persevering is tlA? 
attachment of mothers to their offspring I How 
costly the sacrifices which they cheerfully niuke* 
to dfection and duty I Their history, both 
among the barbarous and civilised, where they 
have been uncontrolled by the iron despotism of 
superstition, would, I am persuaded, furnish such 
wh affecting and sublime exhibition of amiable 


and great qualities, as would eclipse all the glory 
which irradiates the memory of tiie^sons of men. 
Bu* ill proportion to tlie sensibility and tender- 
ness of the maternal character must be the an- 
guisli of separation. WJiat, tlien, were the feel- 
ings of this mother, doubly bereaved, and loft 
utteily without consolation — a widow and child- 
less ? lIcM husband was no. more, and she is 
apiiroaehiiig with trembling steps his opened 
grave, there to deposii tiie remains of lier only 
son — tlie single* pledgt* of vi.tuous affection, the 
last, the solqary comfort of her life, equally dear 
to memory and to hope. While she retained 
lljm her brt-e'U’ed heart had one prop, one anti- 
dote against despair, all was not lost. In him 
she traced the image of his father , and tlie re- 
semhlanee, real oi ftneied, brought with it a 
thousand sootliing anticipations . 

** SIR liiw Tniiiilv siTt' the r<>ii mIiiiII be. 

In itimi and s«iil ; but, sih ' in»>rc West than he.’* 

But no,w thi*. only light of her existence is ex- 
tinguished. The fatal, deprecated hour is come , 
her last li*af is shaken down; lier last coal in 
Israel is quenched. In the aoite of such dis- 
tress, whose heart does not j (‘arn to afford re- 
lief ? Wlio does not grieve that sympathy can 
do so little, tliat man is so powerless, that when 
his fellow-creatures most require his aid ho can 
then do nothing but 

ITie people of the city that were with licr 
wore deeply aflected , they knew her character, 
her circumstunees, the ^^tont of her loss. 
But who is this si^rauger whon. his atlcndaiils 
and followers apjienr to regard with so iiiueli 
reverence, but whose mean attire and melan- 
choly aspect bespeak him alike familiar with 
poverty and sorrow In his eountenaucc are 
visible the lineaments of a Divine compassion ; 
He is rqiprcssed with grief; yet the calamities 
wliicli weigh him down are not his own. He 
has taken up the burden of humanity, witli all 
its nameless w ues ; be shares the bitterness tliat 
is infused into every human hit ; nur is there a 
pang winch nature feels that does not awaken a 
corresponding anguish in his affectionate bosom. 

And he.vce the susceptibility of his compas- 
sion. When he saw her, in a moment lie under- 
stood the whole case. The electric touch of 
sympathy ran from his eye to his heart. 
does not wait to be solicited, nor does he feel it 
necessary to inquire; be wants neither explana- 
tion nor detail; it is enough — the tears the 
mourner, the solemnities of death, the anxiety 
of the spectators, thk* deep gloom which mor- 
tality throws over the Moving multitude, all make 
their ailent and instantaneous app|al to him. 
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The noblest natures arc always the most suscep- 
• tible i a stoic apathy forms *110 pajt of tlye cha* 
meter of greatness, and it is utterly i>fbompatiblo 
with goodness. To be at once alive to th 
miseries of others by a Itihd of intuition ; to 
know vhat they would, but dare not ask* to 
understand j;he appeal not only of a loul, but of 
an averted and a downcast eye^ to ‘prevent the 
supplication that^struggles lor pttcranoe, and, in 
an ins^nt, to convert J;ho unexprassed p*etition 
into the equally ovei^owering sentiment of grati- 
tude, displays benevolence of ttic highest ordir. 
There is an amamng difference between a sensi- 
tive and an obtuse, a vigilant j^nd a sluj^ish 
compassion; between coiiipnssiun as an extra- 
ordmary cxCtterrefft and a perpetual intbit; be- 
tween the compassion which shuts, itself up and 
that is approached with difliculty in its retire- 
ment, and that winch walks abroa^l In searcluof 
misery, and deems every day lost that is not 
spent in tlie house of rnourmng. Such was the 
curtipassion ot the Son ol^God. 

On the present occasion it is likewise (lislin- 
gui-hed hy its exqinsitc teinlcrnoss. “ When 
the Lord saw hei he had coinp.isstun on lici, and 
said nnto her, Weep not.” How' fiiucli*the man- 
ner ol bestowing may ho made t^i enhance the 
value of the boon ’ A liarsh exterior inav Home- 
times conceal a hnmune disjiosition p but good- 
ness ought always to bn invested with her own 
lobe of tenderness. This was the grace which 
ad«)rtuMl the Saiioiir’s compassion. Ilere he bHl.s 
the mourner dry In r tears—" Weep not.” llie 
benignant look, the soothing accent with which 
tins VI as urged, inn-t 4 avo reached at once the 
lic.nt of the sudeier. Rlessed Redeemer! the 
law of kindno.ss was evei on thy h]is, the ten- 
dcriiesa which Wj'igiied thj bosom always 
beamed in tfly conntrnan^; and now, in the 
moment of conflict and trnnnph, when the dead 
is to come forth :it thy bidding, and tlu**grave is 
to be dis-appointed of its victim, tiioii forgettest 
not the khides't office of sj nipathising lunnunity. 
But while all is wonder and expeetutioii; while 
some arc ready to eundcinn, as an iutru.sion upon 
fho sacredness of niatcmal sorrow, advice .so easy 
to give, and so impossible to receive, and others, 
partially acquainted with the character of Jesus, 
fix on him eyes- of inquisitive earnestness; the 
human compassion which diffused its touching 
expression over his features gradually fLssnme.H 
an air of supernatural majesty; this tremulous 
voice that, in the softnes.s of pity, almost whis- 
pered, Weep not,” becomes powerful and sus- 
tained, OB the autlioritativc mandate of the great 
Arbiter of life and duath. The carpenter’s son, 
of Nazare'th, no lunger veils from the gaze of thcB 
astonished spectators the Divine nature of the 
Son of God ; the visible and the invisible worlds 
both confess his preseffiie. “ He came and 
touched the bier, and tHby that bare him stood 
still. An^he said, Young man, 1 say unto thee. 


No wcfhder that a fear came on all when 
they heard /rom .a human tongue sounds so 
strange to mortal ears.| “ I say unto thee, arise 
it is the voice' of God, and Uiot of man. Tlie 
multitude felt it, for t^dy exclaimed, " God hath 
visited ins people,* Tlie disciples felt it, for 
thqy have left tlieir testimony upon record — 
“ We beheld his glor|, the glory as of the only- 
•begotteif of the ]‘’ather^ full of grace and tr^h.” 

Th^ powit>r which accompanied tliese majestic 
^w’ords fully •justified their utterance— and “fie 
tHUt wuj» dead sat up and begi^n to speak.” Hev 
was displayed the omnipotence of mercy, a power 
self-dciivcd and alhsuffioient, coiArulling the iTing 
of terrors, antf invrttmg the order of naturtf by a 
sovereign act, which proved the entire subser- 
viency of both to his almighty will. An*d when 
we reflect upon the occasion on whiqjli this Di- 
^'ine prerogative was exerted^ we are struck with* 
the propriety of p (femark* which has been often 
made— that the piracies of our Saviour were not ' 
merely demonstrations of power, but acts of the 
purest and must disinterested benevolence ; that 
the> have a kind of olhipal excellence, a close 
add striking conformity to the peculiar temper, 
as well as the distinguishing and important mis- 
sion of Him by whom they were peiibrined. 

But we notice tiie delicacy which peculiarly 
marked this exercise of Divine compaHsioii* “ He 
delivered ium to his mother.” In how many 
ways might be have been employed in promot- 
ing the cause and advancing the glory of Him 
h} whom he was thus recalled from the invisible 
state ! In youthful prime and renewed vigour, 
he iiad a long life to devote to his .servidb. 
Under the awful impressions of an eternity whic|j 
he had personally fell, how would h^be able to 
attest Its reality, to allun* by its glories, or to 
alarm by its terrors! What an efficient in.stru- 
iiieiit 111 proir*i)gatiiig the doctrine of the resur- 
rection, in refuting all the cavils of Jews and 
heathens ggainst the Divine mission of Him 
whose power hud raised* him from tlie dead ! 
Our Lord could not be inscn.sib]e t^ thc^advaii- 
tages which such a disciple, raised to the dignity 
of an apostle, might coiifer upoij^ his reli^oq^^ 
struggling as it was with superstitious prgudice 
on the one hand, and with #>adduce|n infidelity 
on the other. But he wisely, fillicately re- 
nounqpd them all. It was the weepin{^ mother 
that had excited his compassion, and He would 
not diminish the joy of reunion by a preipature 
separation. • He wrought the miracle to wipe 
away her tears. 81 ie is destitute; he p^sesses 
•the resources of the universe : she has but one 
son; he has twelve disciples, and legions of 
^gels delight to wait upon him. All the plea- 
sure he enjoys as the Man of sorrows is derived 
from making otliers happy ; and he cannot forego 
the exquisite luxury of thi.s moment; “ He de- 
livered him to his another.” 

This compassion, we wfiuld now take oocadon 
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to remark, nas prospective; it^did not terminate 
on its immediate objects ; through Jthem it has 
operated to confirm the fd th of CfVery future age, 
as well as to supply the richest consolation to 
every bereaved sufferer who is able to accredit , 
its testimony, Faitli respects the truth of ^thc 
Saviour’s mission, and his power dtid w’illingqrss 
to help those who trust inoinn in their time of 
neejj. On our belief of bytli depends •our pre* 
sent and future happiness. Wimttgi’ei tie has 
done to establisli this twofold convhtion in our 
ininds, is an evidence of his compassion, of 1 is ‘ 
affectionate solicitude to deliver us from the 
worst evils then can afflict our nature, and' to 
promote, in the highest degree, fllir well-being 
as accountable and immortal creatures. Now, 
if we consider the restoration of the widow’s son 
as a mira(;le, and as a miracle of compassion, 
both these ends atse accomplished. We must 
believe in the mission of Jesui ; and ins character, 
as it arises out of this striking manifestation of 
his power, cannot fail to inspire us with that 
confidence which we ought to repose in him as 
the Saviour of the world. « 

On the evidence arising from his miracles our 
Lord himself laid the greatest stress : “ The 
works,” saidnhe, “ that I do in my Father’s name, 
they bear writness of mo.” When the disciples 
of John were sent to him to rcccMve from his 
own Ups the most satisiaotury proofs of Viis Di- 
vine mission, he referred them to his miiacles. 
** Go,” said he, “ and show to John again those 
things which ye hear and sec — the blind receive 
their sight, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
the deaf hear, and the dead are raised up.” This 
, appeal to miracles was iounded on the following 
just and obvious grounds, — that they are visible 
proofe of Divine approbation as well as oi Divine 
pow’ers that they were of such a nature as would 
bear the strictest examination ; that .they weie such 
as an impostor would not attempt, and an enthu- 
siast could not achieve. The miracle recoided in 
the narrative before us^ possesses all these charac- 
ters of credibility ; and if the record be tine, the 
concl«ision is inevitable, that Jesus is the Son of 
Gob, But though out belief of this great fact 
is indispensable to our becoming Christians and 
participatirr; in the bles.siiigs of the Christian 
religion, a mth of a more particular and charac- 
teristic^ nature is essential to our experimental 
and practical acquaintance with this Divine sy.s- 
tern ^ mercy. As Christ himself is the fountain 
of all its knowledge, the source of efl its purity, 
and tha sum of all its consolation, it is absolutely 
necessary that we sliould understand his charac- 
ter, and place an unlimited confidence in bis 
power and compassion. Now, certainly the sub- 
* ject under review is admirably suited to inspire 
this confidence. We canjiot read this interest- 
ing and wonderful story without a deep convic- 
tion of the ability of our Redeemer to save to 
the atteimost, and without a blessed assurance 


of his condescension and grace ; that he is as 
willing as he is able to do for us exceedingly 
abundantly above all that we can ask or think ; 
without feeling that his power can extend to 
every thing that concerns our happiness, and that 
he Is as merciful as he is mighty ; that x^e may 
look up to him in every domestic trouble and 
calamity ; joyfully commit ourfiersonal and ever- 
lasting inlcrestH into his hands; descend into tlie 
grave witli an, assured hope tliat he will be to us 
as he was to the widow’s son of Nain, but under 
circumstances fai* more glorious and happy—- 
“fthe resun ection and the life.”, 

Q. tlieii, let the afflicted,, the bereaved, and 
the sorrowful remember that they an* not loft 
without resource I Let thenr'leani«where toffy 
in the day ofjtroublc. Jesus ever lives; he has 
compassion still ; 

IfU* lieart i* mndi* of tcmlrmcss. 

Ills bowels roclt with lo\e ' 

No widow suffers without his s\ mpatliy , no 
parent is called to follinw his child t«> the grave 
without awakening the deepest interest in II is 
bosom who said to the mourning mother of Nam, 
“ Weep not.”. But O how difficult Is it to carry 
home tb's coiii/iction to the wounded lieaits of 
bereaved relatives t and especiallj to the heart 
of a mother • ' ** UucIk*! inourneth for her clnld- 
ren, and rt/useth to be comforted because thi'y 
are not.” In the rehelliou.s state of her feelings, 
the consolation ofteied by referring to this imr.i- 
culous display of the Saviour’s compassion, in- 
stead of soothing, only aggravates hr>r grief 
Ah!” .she exclaims, ” iriy tears must continue 
to flow; my child is deaik’ihut no Jesus says to 
me, ‘ Weep not.’ If he look on me at this deso- 
late moment, 1 am unconscious of his sympathy, 
1 am an outcast froni.his compt-ssion. It is in 
vain that 1 make my appeal, tlie iVissioiiatc ap- 
peal of unparalleled sorrow, to iliin who has 
token away, but will not restore, my child.” 
And is this thy gratitude ? this thy subinissiuii ? 
What ! while hi.s hand is passing over thy brow 
to wipe away thy tears, wilt thou turn a deaf ear 
to his compas.sion ? Even now, amidst thy mur- 
muring, 1 hear him saying unto thee, ” Refrain 
thy voice from weeping, and thine eyes from 
tears, for thy work shall be rewarded, end they 
shall come again from the land of the enemy ; 
and there is hope in thine end, saith the Lord, 
that thy cliildren shall come again to their own 
border.” But this assurance, consolator}' as it is, 
does not reach your case : “ He will not raise 
iny child,” is still your desponding complaint ; 

He will not command the grave to ^eld up 
its prey for me.” 0, thou of little faith I where- 
fore dost thou doubt? He who said to the 
young man “Arise!” is “the Resurrection and 
the Life.” Thy soii^ thy daughter, shall rise 
again, and be delivertd unto thee decked in 
immortal loveliness, and no fear of separation 
shall damp the joy of union for ever. Will not 
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this suffice? Does foxu feverkih heart reject | griel 

thU as a cold consolation?. Are you saying with last day?” 6 1 laclieve me, it will be better at 
Martha, under all the hopelessifessy of ‘present the last dajT than *novf — Dr, Styles. 

AN INTRODl/CTION TO TOE STUDY OF MORM.^IIILOSOPHY. 

ay PBOFESSoaawiLSON. 

ARTICLE II. 

Tire early history af the great 'primary arts of .work ; if i^e could see him changinfj^ the facg of 
life, their origin, and the first ^steps of their pro# the earth, *jdiuing sehs, or stretching the conti- 
gress, lie buried in the dackness of antiquity ; nont itself into the dominion ot sea ; if we cOWd 
but thus much ' w'c may understand — that iflan do hll this in our imagination, we should qpder- 
tinds liimself in the midst of a world teaming stand somel^ing‘of what man’s intellect has done 
with natural procj^iction^ and full of Um opera* for his physical life, and what the necessities of 
tiuns of natural powers, all offering him benefit, that physical life have done in forcing into action 
or menacing liiin with destruction. The various all the powers of his wonderful knowledge, 
knowledge and ondlessly-nuiltiplicd arts by which But far higher considemtions than tliese ari^ 
he fills Ills life with the supplied of its great ne-* from the influence of maii^ physical necessities, ' 
eessities, or with all its great resources of secu- thus adverted te, %i the destiny of his species « 
rily and power, or with which he adorns it, are because that full unfolding of his moral pow'ers 
all merely the regulated application of certain to which he was called, was only possible m 
jiuwcrs of nature, acting at his discretion upon those states of society which are thus brought 
licr ow'ii substances and her own productions, jnft) being by this convict of all its faculties 

lint, then, the various kno^^ledge and end- against th# stubborn 'power of the material uni- 
lessly-imiltiplied ohservalions of oxpel'iencc and verse. Out of the* same conquest wealth is 
roasoiung of man added to man# and Itencration created ; and by means thus brougfit into action, 
following generation, which are required to bring the orders and classes of society are all divided, 
men even to a vei) moderate state of advance- The division of property itself (the allotment of 
incnt in the great primary requisites of life, w'e the earth) takes place simply because it is the 
arc now ulterlj unable to conceive; because we bosom of the earth that yields us food. Tlic 
are not born with the knowledge which was col- great foundation of the stability of nations is thus 
Iccted at first b> the labours of many genera- connected with the same necessity, and out of 
lions. How slowly, with what continual aeces- the same cause arises the same great end^by 
sioiis of knowledge were those arts reatfcd up which society is held together. Thus that most 
which still roiuaiii to us! How many artswiiieh wonderful development of the moral nature tof 
have been laboriously brought to perfeciiun liav‘» man, which it shall be oiir busings to inquire* 
been display^'d*^ by supt*«4( iiiventioiis ! Ther into, in all the forms which fill up the history of 
fore, fenced in as we urc^by the works of on. its lace, is blended with the labour to which he 
predecessors, we see but a very small part of lh«» had been ui^^cd by those first great necessities of 
power of man contending with the difficulties of his pli}sical nature. Attend for a moment to 
ills lot. But what a most wonderful scene would this poinS{ and see liow^decp is the operation of 
be opened up before our eye*., with what interest such causes in the human character ! • 

should we look ou, if wre could indeed behold Of the real power of the bodily ippefites, and , 
man armed only with his own implanted powers, the sway they may maintain over jtioral 
and going forth to conquer the creation ; begin- nature of the human ffiind, wi» whp aw flic- 
ning by amending evils and supplying wants ; vented by our ))lacc ainon^ the arrangeiri(*ntif of 
going on to turn those evils and wants into civil society from greatly sufieriii^mder it, can 
means of enjoyment ; and, at length, in the wan- form but a very indistinct conception. Let me 
tonness of his pride and of his pow'or, filling bis not fiovv speak of those enormities whith, iii the 
own existence with luxuries! If^we could see midst of a dreadful famine, are recorded to have 
him in his first step in the wilderness, advancing been perpetrated by civilised nieii, wDen the 
to subdue, to tame, and to multiply the herds, whole mu^l soul, with all its strongest aflectioiis 
betidii^ the trees of the forest, blasting tlic nick,^ and its most instinctive abhorrenccs, lifh'e sunki 
'directing the element of fire, fetchhig substances . prostrate under the power of the physical neces- 
from the bowels of the earth, fashioning wood, pities. The power of which I am now speaking 
am »tnne, and metal, to the will of his thoiighl;, sulisists habitually, and at all times, among whole 
searching the nature of plants to spin the tribes and natbns. It is |^iat power which it 

for his clothing, or witl^their virtues to heal his acquires In the raliid of the savage who is fre- 
diseases ; if we could |ee him launching his first quently exposed to its severity, and who hunts 
ship, causing the winds tod the waters to do his fur liimself the fi»od with which he is to appease 
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it. Compare the mind of the liiman beini; as 
yon are il^astoined' to behold *it, having the Je? 
tnni of '^Is sensation onlv as grateful incite* 
meat to take the nounshr^ut Rprbad for his ic* 
past— compare it with that of his fellow>inan 
bearing through the lonel^ vitoods the guawipg 
pang that goads him to his prey. . Hunger lies 
in tlie strength of his arm, hunger wakes in ilts 
eye, hunger listens in his f ar.^ As lie pouches 
dowM. iiu his covert, waiting the approach yf his 
^ expected sf^ril, this is the sole thouglA that fili^ 
his aching mind—** How, i^retch tHht*'l am, shall 
I*Viati$fy my hunger?” When his deadly aim 
has )[)Tought his victim within his reach, thN is 
tlie thought that springs up — hy,ve got food 
for my empty soul.” W'hat, I *ask, must be the 
usurpation of the animal nature here over the 
moral, when it is not the power of simple pain 
jind sorroiv,<but his own helplessness in his wants 
and in his desires thSt thus excites him ? Here 
(1 am speaking not Of a anffering and a sinking 
wretch j the man I suppose is e strotig hunter, 
one w^o puts forth his whole strength under the 
agony of this pain. All his might in the chase, 
all his pride of spend and boast of skill, '^alj 
thoughts of long and hard endurance,- all images 
of perils past and remembrance of suffering, all 
are gathered bn that one strong and keen desire, 
all are bound dowif to the sense of that one bit- 
ter animal want. These feelings recurring day 
by day in the tale of his life, bring on his soul a 
vehemence and a power of desiring tliat object, 
of wtiich, as 1 said, we can liave no conception, 
till ft hecomes subjected to this mighty animal 
passion — a passion such as rages m those fierce 
animal kinds which it drives with such ferocity 
on its prey; so that, without exaggeration, 1 may 
‘say, he knovfo hunger just as tlic wolf knows it; 
that he goes forth with a burning heart, just like 
the very tiger who laps up blood. 

Hut turn to another condition td' which man 
has brought himself by ?he V€»ry agency of that 
same physical, aided by his moral and intellect* 
nal, being; and how infinitely is he removed 
from all confontions such as these ! very 
work ill’ which he now labours the whole day, on 
his eyes ire fixed, and on which his hands 
toil, is samething altogether connected with the 
distant wants^niid purposes of a thousand men, 
in which he has no participation , and as far as 
it is a wqriv of skill, he has to fix his ininC on 
objects and purposes so removed from himself, 
that tbdy all tend to sever his thought from his 
own necessities. ** Tiius it is that bivillsation 
nuses hit, moral character, by protecting almost 
every human being from that subjection to its 
passions by which whole tribes are bowed down 
in the great wilderness of nature. 

But still, 1 ask you, if it be not one of the 
most melancholy parts of all the speculation that 
is suggested to the moral inquirer by the condi- 
tion of , man, to observe^ what a wild and dense 


gloom is cast oyer their souls by this severe ne- 
cessity, which is, ncverjih^lessrtto greet and con- 
stant source^oftthe improvei^ent of their condi- 
tion ? It is not sul^ring alone, thift they tnay 
be inured to bear; byt it is the darkness of the 
undyratanding, and it * is the callousness of the 
heart, wlygh comes on under the operatlott of 
the toil to which f this* human heing-*whos« na- 
ture if is our buslfiess to explain— must be sub- 
*jected;*it is all that which is most miserable 
for us to beholfl. For if men,bom with tho^iamc 
espirit as ourselves,^ seem yet denied the common 
privileges of that spirit, they seem to bring cer- 
tai?i faculties into the world that cannot be un- 
folded — certain ^ow^ers of afiectiou and desire 
which, vre might be inclined tp say the lot of 
their birth will pervert and degrade. There is a» 
humiliation thfis laid on human uatuie in the 
doom which §ccms thus to rest on a great por- 
tion of the species, which, while it requires our 
uost considerate compassion for those who are 
thus depressed, compels us to humble ourselves 
under a sense of our own partieiparion in the 
mysterious nature from which it all flows. There- 
fore, in estiinatiug the worth or the Virtue of our 
.>w-mcn, (wh\ch it will be our husinciss to do,) 
whom rr&videiiee has ))lciced in a lot which 
jicldsto them the means, and little mure thnii 
the uieans, of supporting life in themselves, and 
those born oV them, what moral inquirer wouhl 
ever, for a moment, forget how intimate is the 
necessary union betw'een the wants of the body 
and the thoughts of the soul ''' Let us remember, 
that over the great proportion of our hmnainl), 
the soul is in a struggle,^ its independence 
with the necessities of thm nature in which we 
know it to be env^lopird.' It has to support 
itself against iri^l^ng or inadde^iiing thuiights 
inspired by weprinessp.^iaitude, dud. .want, or the 
fear of want. It is ahained down to the earth 
■by tlieitnfiuence of one great and constant oeeii- 
pation — that of providing the means of its mortal 
existence. When it shows itself shocked or 
agitated, overcome in the struggle, what ought 
to be the thoughts and feelings in the considera- 
tion of the wisdom of poor humanity ? 

When, on the other hand, you see nature pre- 
serving iUself more boldly amid.st the fiorpetiial 
threatenings or unceasing assaults of those evils 
from which it never can make its escape, and 
though pressed by its own many wants, forget- 
ting them all in that love which ministers to the 
wants of others: when you see the brow wrin- 
kled and drenched by incessant toil, the body 
, bowed dow'n to the dust, and the whole frpme in 
which the immortal spirit abides marred j(but 
surely not dishonoured) by its slavery; and then, 
wlien in the midst of all that depression and op- 
pression, you see man still seeking and still find- 
ing joy, delight, and haijpiness, in all the finer 
affections and desires of hv« spiritual being, giving 
to the lips of those he loves that scanty morsel 
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«arned by his own hungry an<> thirsty toil ; pur^ 
chasing by sweat, sickness, and fever, the useful 
education and religious instruction of the young 
creatures* who delight 'the heart of him who is 
striving for their sakes ; vesting with gratitude on 
that day which is like* a fountain in Ad inid/it 
of Ae thirsty wilderness to bis exhausted and 
wearied* frames and preserving « liigh ^ense of 
his own imiportidity, amongst all the toils ayd 
struggles that would fain (^lain^htm t<f the dust; 
wifbii, 1 say, you See all this, and think of all* 
this, you will discover how rich may be Ae«| 
very poorest pf the poor, ‘and you will le^n to 
respect the moral being of tuan in the^ its tri* 


umphs ovdr tjie power of his physical nature. 
But yoi^do n^t l^rn from this to doubt or to 
deny thi^ vysdora Jl>f the Creator ; you do not 
learn from ‘all these struggles,* and all these de- 
feats, and all thesf* most glorious victories, and 
|•all these triumjftis, that Ood sent his creatures 
into this sthtc of existence to starve, for that the 
air, the earthy ai||^ the waters have not wbere- 
witHal to fill thc.meuths that gape for fqpd. Nor 
wifi yog ever learn that want is ^ crime, or that 
poverty ds^ sin, oftthat theywlio would tml but 
cannot, or ‘they who would toil but halm not 
^ork, arc intruders at Nature’s table, and must 
be driven to famine, starvatidu, and deatl*. 


.lOAN PEllllY AND HER SONS. 


Aujd the progress which, ‘during the la*st h^f 
century, Europe has made in natural philosophy, 
science in general, ^nd the inechanicnl arts in 
particular, moral philosophy appears to have re- 
inainod almost, or wholly s'tationar 3 '. What is, 
or wlmt is not insanity, appears to be as much a* 
jnoblem as ever. The folIpWing^ occurrence, 
substantiated by the best possible testimony, the 
])artu'ulars being contained iff Hargrave’s State 
Tiials, is one of the most reiuurk,)blo phenoineua 
of mind within our recollection. 

On the 16th of August, 1660, the steward of 
Lady Caiiipden, of C'ampdcii, in Gloucestershire, 
an old man, named William Harrison, walked 
fiorn (JainpdtMi to Chainngworth, a village two 
miles distant, to receive rent duo to her ladyship. 
Not returning at the hour expected, his wife, 
belwetMi <‘ight aud nine o’clock, sent their ser- 
vant, John ^Viry, to^mect his master. Neither 
Il.irnsun «()ur his servant returned that night. 
Early on the following niorning, Harrison’s son, 
Edward, proceeded towards Charrhigworth fn 
search of his father. On his way he met Perry, 
wiio .said Unit he could hear nothing of Mr. Har- 
rison at Charringworth. Both then went to tho 
village ofEbrington ; where a man, named Daniel, 
told them that Harrison called at his house the 
evening before, returning from Cliarriiigworth, 
but did not stay. They then went a mile farther, 
to Paxford, and making no discovery returned 
towards Campden. On the way, they heard that 
a hat, band, and comb, bud been found by a 
woman in the public road from Ebrington to 
Campden. On finding the woman, the hat, 
comb, and band were produced. The former 
were^ent and mutilated, the latter was bloody. 
Supposing Harrison to have been murdered, they 
searched tht neighbourhood for his body, but»in< 
vain. 

ferry kaving been ^nt to meet liis master, 
and not returning till ||ie following day, suspicion 
arose Uiat he had m^^ored Harrison, and taken 
^otn him the money he had received. On ex- 


amination befora a justice of tiic peace, he stated 
that, when hi* mistress scut him in search of liis 
master, he w^nt a short way towards Charring- , 
worth, when lie met *V\'illiain Reed, with whom, 
l^eing afraid to proceed in the dark, he returned ; 
that he afterwaicls <wciit%mard a short way with , 
a man named Pierce, but* returned with him to 
his master’s gate : that he tlieii antered the hen- 
roost, where he remained an hour, and then pro- 
ceeded towards Charringwortli, but losing bis way, 
in consequence of a dense mist which arose, he lay 
under a hedge the remainder of the night. At day- 
break he readied Chairingw'orth, and beard fioin 
Edward Plaistercr that ho hud paid his master 
twenty-three pounds the evening before. William 
Curti.s al.so told Perry that Harrison bad failed 
at his house during his absence. Having learned 
these facts, he took his way liom^’urds, and un't 
his young master, as before stated. 

Reed, Pierce, PJuisterer, and Curtis, on tlicir 
examinatii^i, confirmed this testimony. 

The Justice asked Perry to explain why, being 
afraid to proceed fo Charringwortli at nine 
o’clock,*he ventured ti^do so at inidiiighl. Pcjry 
answered, that at the forincr hour it wjis dork, at^ 
the latter moonlight. ♦ 

Perry was farther asked, wliy^ having Ahst* 
turned to his master’s i>remises, he did go.ui to 
the house to n.scerlain ifdiis master had returned , 
meanwhile. He answered, tliatl^ saw a light in * 
the bed-room -window, %hich was oii^ the 
in*his inaster's absence. 

Tho circumstances wore so suspiqtous, that 
Perry wps detained six day#, and underwent a 
second examination, without deviating from l^.s 
forincr statement. No clue was discovered to^ 
lead to the elucidation of the mystery. 

During his confiiieineiit. Perry told one per- 
son, that a tinker had killed his master; another, 
that a gentleman’s servantAad robbed and mur- 
'dered him ; a third, that hi.s body was hid in a 

I ccrtdn bean-rick, where he was searched for, but 
not foifpd, He then Aid, that if he were again 
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taken liefim the justice, he would Confess the 
whole matter. On the twen^v-fovrth of August, 
therefore, he was again examped. |{<^ depeM»d 
that Hecriaon was murdered ; but denied that 
be was the murderer. The iistice told him, if 
he knew the fact of Mihe murder, he must also'* 
know by whom it was committed. ‘ He then^ 
said his mother and brother wrre the murderers. 
The ju^tice^ cautioned him, stating his suspicion 
that he was rtie murderer, and reminding Kim 
that what he now asserted, if persisted in, might 
lead the execution of his mother and brother. 
Persisting, he was desired to state the details. 

His "statement was, that his mother and bro- ' 
ther had often solicited him for nione^y, suggest- 
ing that, if he would acquaint them when his 
master was going to receive any rents for Lady 
Campdeu, they might relieve their poverty, by 
waylaying and robbing him. On the 'I’linrsday 
morning, when Harrison was last, seen in ('amp- 
den, he met his brother in the street, to whom 
he communicated where, and for what his master 
was going. In the evening he again met his 
brother, as he was going, by his mistress’s desire 
to meet Mr. Harrison. They proceeded together 
to the churchyard, where they took ‘different 
roads, but met again. When they came to a 
particular spot, his brother entered a part of Lady 
Campden’s grounds, and, after awhile, .lohn fol- 
lowed him, when he found his brother on his 
prostrate master; his mother standing by. On 
being asked if Harrison was tlicn dead, he an- 
swered “ No, for he exclaimed, ‘ Ah, rogues, will 
you kill me ? ’ ” 

Jonn then interceded for his master ; but bis 
brother said, ** Peace, peace, you are a fool ! ” 
He then strangled him, and took a bag of money 
from Harrison's pocket, which be threw into his 
mother’s lap. The brother then conveyed the 
body into the garden. A consultatiotutuuk place 
how to dispose of the body , when it was agreed 
to throw it into the grea^^ sink by Walhngton’s 
mill. Being asked if it was now there, ^he said 
he did iiof^^know. That his mother and brother 
desired him to go and watch if any one was 
tt-fo^v 'and he d|d not return to them. It wa.s 
♦hen he qyet John Pierce, with whom he went a 
little way towards Cltaaifigworth, and then went 
into tiie hen-robst, as before stated. Tiiat hav- 
ing, wlien^he left the diurderers, carried away 
the hat, band, and comb, of the murdered man, 
he hackq^ them witli a knife, and threw them 
into the highway. < His reason for thisc he said, 
was to induce people to believe bis master was 
mwdered and robbed there by some stranger. 
Havuig dene tins, he proceeded to Charring- 
wortli, on a pretended search after his master. 

Joan and Richard Perry wore now appre- 
hended. Tlie sink Alluded to, and all the fisb- 
ponds) i^ndauch other places in the neighbourhood' 
of Campden, were searclied for iiie body, but In 


j On the twent^ififth of August* Jo«i and 
Richard were examiuedr and denied solemnly 
any know&dgo of the crime attributed to them 
by John, who, on bis parli^ persisted in liis state- 
ment. ' • , 

, A ritac^arkable circumstance occurred while^the 
prisoners wiSSre being re-conveyed from the jus- 
tice’s house to ptisor?, Richard, wlio was Consider- 
ably behind his brother and accuser* John, pulled 
something 'from his pocket, when a ball of inkle 
'dropped, and ^^’a8 picked up Syone of those* in 
w6ose custody he was. Richard requested to have 
it bark, saying, :t wasT his wife’s iiairJace. The 
finder opened it, and found a slip-knot at the 
end. It was then shown tc John, who was asked 
if he knew it. He shuol^ his head, 'and said he 
did too well, for it was the string with which his 
brother strangled Mr. Harrison. 

, The year befoie,»his occurrence, Mr. Harrison's 
house had been robbed, while the family were 
at church, ami one hundred ami forty pounds 
stolen therefrom , and a f»w weeks before Mr. 
Harrisun'K ilisappcarauce, .lohn Perry, one even- 
ing, ran home, hallooing, and seeming to be 
much frightened.^ He told those who were at- 
tracted by h’s cnk>, that two men m white, with 
drawn swc>r,d‘<, had attacked him, and that h<* 
defended hiinsell 'with a 8hecp*pick, which he 
had in his haru’. In proof he showed the handle, 
cut in B€\eral places, and took a key, also cut, 
from his pocket. 

On being fpiostioned respecting the robbery, 
John said that his brother committed it • that 
he, John, w'us at church at the time, but had 
previously given his brother iii*fonnation wliore to 
find the money ; that it was buried in a certain 
garden. The garden was searched and no 
money found. The attacj, upon ^iin, he said, 
was pretended, in ordeiflo produeg an 'Impression 
that desperate characters were near, and thus ac- 
count for th*e past and any future robbery. 

Ill September following, John, Joan, and 
Richard Perry had two indictments found against 
them, one for robbing Mr. Harrison’s house in 
1 069, the other for the murder. For the latter 
they were not then tried, tlic body not having 
Ijeen found. To the indictment for robbery they 
pleaded not guilty, but on being spoken to, 
pleaded guilty, and begged tbe benefit of tlie act 
of oblivion, which was granted them. Sub- 
sequently, when about to die, they denied all 
knowledge of the robbery. John still persisted 
in his talc about tbe murder, and added that his 
mother and brother had attempted to poison him 
ih gaol. In tbe following spring tbw threu were 
tried for the murder, and pleaded not guilty. 
}* Wheq John’s confession was urged agaiiflst him 
he said that he was then mad. The jury returned 
a verdict of guilty against the three. A few days 
after, they were brought Broadway-hiU to be 
executed. I’he mother silfibred first Richard 
then declared his entire innooehce, and beaouglit 
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his brother to state tlte trafli respecting hirat 
John treated his brother^i prayers v/itfa^surly indif- 
ference, yet, when about to su^erTn his turn, told 
the people that he knew nothing of his master from 
the time he left home, jlt^t that tliey would pro- 
baldly hear of him hereafter. Some yeilrs after 
Hurrisoji was heard of, and Sir Ihoinas Over-, 
bury, of Burton, justice (A th‘o peacs, having 
written to him, received tlie following^rcply. • 

HhNoiniED Sir, , • 

In obedience to your commands, 1 give you* 
this true account of my being carried* away 
beyond the seas, my continuauco there,* and my • 
return home. On ajTiuirsday, in the aftcniooti, 
in the time o^ harvest, 1 went to Cliarnngworth, 
to demand rents due to my l^ady Carapden, at 
which time the tenants were busy in the fields, 
and late before they came h^ie, Kliich occjisioii^'d 
my stay there till the close of the evening. 1 
expected a considerable sum, but received only 
three-and-twenty poands. In iny retinn home, 
in the narrow passage among Ebringtun furses, 
there met me one horseman and said, “ Art thou 
there?” and I, fearing that he would have ritf 
over me, struck Ins horse ove% the^ioso; where- 
upon lie struck at me with his syiord several 
blows, and run it into my .side, while 1, with my 
little cane, made my defence as *11*11 as I could; 
at last another came behind me, run mo into the 
thigh, laid hold on the collar of my doublet, and 
(hew me to a hedge, near to the place ; then 
(‘ame in aiiothor ; they did not take my money, 
hut mounted me behind one of them, threw tny 
arms about his middle, and tnsteiicd my wrists 
with .something that had a spring-lock, as I con- 
ceived hy hearing it give a snap a.s they put it on ; 
then they 4hrcw n, great cloak over me, and 
carried life a^ay. In the night they alighted at 
a hay-rick, whicli stood ii(*ar to a sturie-pit, by a 
wall-side, where they took away *my money; 
about two hours before tlie day, os 1 heard one 
of them tell the other he thought it to be then, 
they turned me into the stone-pit ; they stayed, 
as 1 thought, about an hour at the hay-riek, when 
they took horse again; one of them bade me 
come out of the pit; 1 answered they had my 
money already, and asked what they would do to 
me; whereupon he struck me again, drew me 
out, and put a great ‘(Quantity of money into my 
pockets, and mounted me again after the same 
manner; and on the Friday, about sun-setting, 
they brought me to a lone house upon a heath, 
by a thicket of bushes, where they took me down 
almost dead, being sorely bruised with the carriifge 
of the money. When the woman of the house 
saw lhat \ could neither stand nor 8pg(d;,*sh8 
asked them whether or no they had brought a 
dead man ? They answered no, but a friend that 
was hurt, and they inere carrying him to a sur- 
geon ; she answer^ if they did not make haste, 
tbeir ^iend would be dead before they could 


bring faknVna. There they laid me on cushions^ 
and stt%red iion& to come into the room but a 
little girk; Jihere stayed all night, they giving 
me some broth and strode waters ; in the morn- 
ing, very early, th%^ mounted me as before, and 
on Saturday night they brought me to a place 
where were two or three houses, in one of w'hich 
1 lay all night, |)n cushions by their bed-side. 
OnISunday morning they carried me/rons thence, 
aifd, afciput three or four o’clock, \J^ey brought me 
to a place, by the seaside, 'called Deal, where 
they laid me down on thj ground ; and, of 
them staying with me, the other two walked a 
little off, to meet a man, wifli whom they talked ; 
and, in fheir ^discourse I heard thedi mention 
seven pounds; after which they went away 
together, and about half an hour after returned. 
The man, whose name I altcniMards heard ^was 
.WVenshaw, said, lie fea#d 1 would die before he 
could get mg on board ; then presently they jput 
me into a ^oat, and carried me on ship-board, 
wliere my wouud.s w^re dressed. 1 remained in< 
the ship, as near as 1 could reckon, about six 
•weeks, in which time I vps indifferently recovered 
of my y^ounds and weakiy^ss. Then the masten 
of the ship came and told me, and the rest who 
were in the same condition, tttat he discovered 
three Turkish ships; we all offered to fight in 
defence of the ship and ourselves; but he com- 
manded us to keep close, and said he would deal 
with them well enough. A little while after he 
called us up, and, when we came on deck, we saw 
*two Turkish ships by ns; into one of them we 
were put, and placed in a dark hole, where how 
long we continued before we landed 1 no not 
know. When w'o were landed, they led u% two 
days’ jotirnev, and put us into asgreat house, •or 
prison, where we remained four days and a half ; 
then came eight men to view us, who seemed to 
be offfeew ; they called us, examined us as to 
trades and callings, ^vliich every one answered; 
one sajd he was a surgeon, another that he was a 
broad-cloth w'eaver, jnd I, after two or tljrec 
demands, said, that 1 had some^skilk in physic 
We three w^ere set by, and taken by^three (m 
those eight men who came t(%vie\i^ us^ it ivas 
ray chance to be chosen by a graven physician, 
eighty-seven years of ajij^.wha liied near Smyn^a,. 
and who had fonnerlv been in England, and knew" 
(^row'land, in’ Lincoli^nrc, which he^preferred to 
nil other plares in England ; he employed me to 
keep his still-house, and gave me a dllver bowl, 
double ^It, to drink in. My busine.ss was most 
in that place ; but once he set mo to gather 
cotton-wool, which 1 not doing to his mind, be 
struck me down to the ground, and afterwards 
drew his stiletto to stab' me ; but 1, holding up 
my hands to him, he ga^ a stamp and turned 
from me, for which 1 render thanks to my Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, who stayed his hand 
and pcescrved*me. I was there about a year and 
three quarters, and then my master fell sick, on 
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textal partner. And this partial* lom of the 
memory during sleep may ac^ounl for (nuch of 
the inoonststency of dreams. ^Ve oftdo'find our- 
selves realising again the scenes of the past day 
with a thousand strangp addition » ; but suddenly 
the scene is changed, and we are inti;oduced to 
Hew appearances, without any recollection whau 
ever of the past. Thus we soid.^timea revisit, the 
familiar ^iicenes of childhood with a friend whojn, 
perhaps, we Ung jsince saw lowered idto the 
grave, without remembrance of the soldmn event, 
or our deep emotion at witnessing it. The mind, 
in slecpv seems quit/* incapable of retrospcctio 
and" is wjliolly confined to the present scene. 
Hence, if we ever suspect ourselves to be dream- 
ing, should fhe subject of our dream change, the 
former dream, and the suspicion, are entirely 
oblir*t>rated, auh we are quite absorbed in the 
scenes of the new drama. 

It is reasonable to suppose, since*'t}ie memory 
must always regard some object, airJ the senses 
"are the great medium of across to the mind, that 
the active existence of memory is subsequent t« 
that of perception. From the resollection of ex- 
ternal objects and events, the mind gradually ad- 
vances to the m^re refined exercise of remember- 
ing past thoughts. This important advance in its 
history depends, however, principally on educa- 
tion. An uncultivated mind has iew intellectual 
leminiscences. It has no hallowed thoughts of 
the past, no shadowy abstractions to commune 
avith in silence, as with the spirit of a departed 
friend. Still like a chrysalis, it knows not that fancy 
may be winged, and visit other worlds. Like the 
Jews, under the present economy, it continues 
surrounded with types and shadows, when it 
should be lookiTig back on them as on the pleas- 
ing instructors of its nonage. 

In early childhood, when the mind can just 
turn its eye from the present to look a*short dis- 
tance ” before and after,” tLs efforts of memory 
and anticipation are nearlg balanced. Ffoin the 
recollection of a yesterday, it begins to think of 
Ih to-morro^. JUMd this proportion in its intimacy 
with thf “past and future eontimies, until the 
sphere oT its visidn has so*'far increased that the 
fiiture caif venture to iLssert its independence of 
tke post. HeniWorth, during the greater part of 
Bfe, anticipation is comnKnly found to lord it 
over the mSlnory. The mind feels its impotente 
when it refers to past scenes — they .seem to have 
fled beyoiid the limits of its influence. But the 
future is ever pre{^ant with interest. *A11 the 
iitiportant Ivents of life are yet to come. Over 
these the mind intends to exert its highest 
authority, and to surprise the world into on un- 
premeditated acknowledgment of its powers. 
Perhaps almost evcryi past day has presented 
blanks only from the great lottery of life ; but 
this, so far from damping the ardour of the mind, 
.iduces it the more to luxuriate ifi fancy on the 
brizes whidH yet remain. Tims the memory is 


Sommonly doomed to hold an office of secoxdaty 
importance^ untj! the history of life becomes well 
stored with incidents, and, from the diminished 
interest of the present the mind begins to feel 
itself oqcrsionatly thrown •hack on the past. Tlie 
balance of pqwer is now gradually restored ; is'*»d, 
at length, perhaps, tlye prepondmuice appears on 
the side bf memory. ‘Insides, having proved the 
unbertainty of the future, and enjoj'ing a plea- 
sure in revolving And detailings the past, nothing 
oav now be seen or heard, but tfie mind instantly 
recurs to something parallel in the record of days 
gone by. 

The [fieasures and advantages Of memory will 
be found tOgCompete withc'the m^t exalted we 
enjoy. It is the museum of the mind, where arc 
deposited the rare| the costly, and the beautiful, 
to he exhibited as occasion may require. It is 
tlfo mysterious povft'" which calls up our funner 
joys and sorrows, and bids them live again. It 
Invests every man, more or less, with tlie charac- 
ter of a prophet, enabling*’ iiim to foretell the 
nature and approach of many eveiiUs with oceii- 
/acy. In short, an idea of the influence which 
it exercises on our happiness is given to us by 
the fact th.atVhc poets of all ages have personi- 
fied and aiibstrophised it with religious enlliu- 
siasm , nor should it sink in onr estimation from 
the circumstance, that the inslmctive tribe^> hav c* 
given repeated mdications that they possess it as 
well as ourselves, though in a iniicU irdcrior 
degree. Indeed, m some of them, there are 
tiaces of other powers besides the memory. But 
if we reflect that these phenomena are (luite 
incidental, seldom satisfactory^ and always con- 
fined to the Bacons and Newtons of their specie, s, 
we feel ourselves reinstated in our accustomed 
elevation, and exult in ^le ^issuranct* tliat, what- 
ever may be the nature of our mental economy, 
“ there is a. spirit in man, and the Inspiration of 
the Almighty hath given him understanding.” 

There is something extremely revolting in the 
contemplation of the state induced by the total 
absence of memory. We review with so much 
interest scenes that arc past, as constituting parts 
of our former selves, that with all our anxiety to 
pry into futurity, we should not probably be dis- 
posed to exchange memory for prescience. And 
this predilection for memory will doubtless in- 
crease as the history of our existence advances. 
How must it enhance the pleasure of a pure in- 
telligence, to trace back the events which have 
given interest to the history of ten thousand 
y^ars! 

It might be amusing to contrast the probable 
,state of man, possessed of prescience instead of 
mehiory, with his present state. His conduct to- 
day would not be regulated by the experience of 
yesterday, but by the eveitte of to-morrow, llie 
philosopher, in discussing tne subject of his per- 
sonal identity, could derive no evidence from the 
past, but could only show that he is th« same 
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person now that weald do a thing ten guish the* l€%5 of memory ; that its departure 
twenty years hence. * A man ,wouJd suffer, if would Wfe attended by no regret, since this would 
punished at all, for a erime which he would com* imply a^eftollectlln of living once possessed it. 
mit, and not for one wMch he had perpetrated , When we have last other blessings it is often a 
for if he were allowed to incur the aqt^al guilt, solace to feel tbot we caq embalm them in the 
heiWQuld escape with impunity, would *be memory. • But were memory itself to perish, we 
as preaumptuous then/whq shquld pry into the*j could only speculate concerning it as we do now 
mysteries of ^yesterday, as’ he is now.Vho pre- cotscerning a siiltlj sense. He who drinks the 
surnes concerning the evehts of futurity. * waters of Letlfe forgets that he* evfr drank 
• There is one peculiarity vdiich would distin* them.^ * • 


WINTER. 


St£un Winte^conies, hear hib sullei? voice 
Thuiulenug the dork and inoamiig woods along ; 
The cloud.cM spirits of the storm rejoice, 

The trambling streamlet stays its stiver sung. 
Round by the loy chains arojiJiiA' it cast, * • 

Sudden the roaring cataract ts still, 

Marble-hke glittering, while the rushing blast 
Wukrs nut the trustjp stream, as, loud and shrill. 
Through leafless woods and groves once robed i 
green, 

Its hollow roar is heard The dirge of woe, 

Sung by ll>e wood-nymphs for their sylvan queen, 
IVoni the lone vale comes sounlkng. sad and slow, 
Like pUinti\c lequienis ai the olose of day, 

Sung tor leposc of one late passad awa/. 

High on a mount am. round whose rugged head 
Embatthug storms have rushed with hornd loar, 
O’er which a lobc of virgin white is spread, 

here never eagles' wings have dared to soar, 

Nor sun — that flings liis fiery glances down — 

Has jiieiced the masses of eternal snow ; 


, There in his chariot, while an angry frown 
Gathers upon his deeply-furrowed hrifw, 

I Dread Winter stands ; thick clonds his feet surround, 
liriveu by th’ uorth-wi^'s chill afd blasting bwatb^ 
No more m arctic froaen caverns bound, * 

Where rci^>i*tlm dark and dreadful night of.dqath. 
Now Nature sluinbers, girt with icy iulds, 

And stillness tleep in awe the spirit holds. 

One little flower hits its beauteous head, 

Shnnking from winds that o'er it rudely fly j 
Ten thousand withered Ittves are round it spread, 
But still the snowdrop bends not down to die ; 

It vet remains the gloomy scene to ehcer, 

And tell tlmt gladdening spring Jliall soon return. 
So does the firm though lonely spirit bei 
The wintry storms of hfe that, dark and stem, 
Around it roar, while hu]>e, with radiant smiles, 
j Soaring on wings of raiubow-colourcd light, 

I With gayest dreams llie weary soul beguiles, 
i And break*, the deepest gloom of sorrow's night ; 
Whispers of days of peuc'c that yet shall rise, 

With beaming suus, and fair, unclouded skies. 

T. W. A. 


EDUCATION. 


MisixtTi. CuLTvnB. — I? was said by Charles XII., 
of Sweden, tlmt ho who was ignorant of the arithpie- 
tual art was hut half a man. W'lLli ho^ much greater 
force may a similar expression he applied to him who 
carries to his giave the neglected and unprofitable 
seeds of faculties which it depended on himself to have 
reared to maturity, and of which the fruiis bring ac> 
eessinns to human happiness mure precious than all 
the gratifications which power or wealth can com- 
mand 1 — Dufffiltl Slf^vart. 

Phaci'ical Instetjctiox. — ^A gentleman not long 
since took up an apple to show a niece, sixteen years 
of age, who had studied geography several years, 
something about the slmjie and motion of the earth. 
Site looked at him a few minutes, and sanl w’lth much 
earnestness, “ Why, uncle, you dqp't mean that the 
earth really turns round, do you ?” He replied, “ But 
did you not learn that several years ago “ Yes, 
811 ,” she replied, ”1 learned it, but 1 never knvw it 
befq^e.” Now it is obvious that this young lady Ifad 
been labouring several years on the subject of geogra- 
phy, |ind groping in almost total darkness, becausf 
some kind friend did not show her at the outset by 
some familiar illustration, that the earth really turned 
reand..*-J[f»mca» Am^l* of Eduoaiton. 

Miohasl AxoRLd^At the age of fourteen, Mi- 
chael Angelo was pliyjed with GbirUndaio, who had 
the character of having envy in his disposition, vvUch 
felt nu4fileasure in the most distant prospect of a rival ; 


and from this circumstance Condi vi has asserted that 
he reapedwiu benefit from his instructor, 
j Whatever were the sources of his improvement, he 
rapidly curpassed hi# <'onteinpoiBry students, and 
' adoptefl a style of drawaig and design more bold and 
. daring than Ghirlandaio had bQpn accustomed td see 
I practised in bis school; and from am* anecdote ^ 

, Vasari, xt would seem Michael Angelo so§n felt him- 
j self even superioi to his master. ^ One of^ivpd^iila 
j copying a feniale portrait fiom a drawihg GJiirlan- 
{ dnio, he took a pen, and qiade a strong dhtline round * 
I It on the same {taper, to show lw|| its defects ; and* 
the superior style of tl^ contour was as much admired 
the act wai^oDBiderTd confident and nre sumptuous. 
IS great tac|!ity lu copying with accuracy whatever 
i ubjecls were before him. was exemplifi^ in an in- 
atanee that forcLd a compliment even from Ghirlan- 
daio biiilsrlf. Ilia master heitfg employed m S. Mana 
Novella, in Vlorence, Michael Angelo t(»k advant#gQ 
of his absence, and drew the acaflolding, the desks, 
the paioting utensils and apparatus, and some of tht 
young men who were at wOrk, with so much correctnesa 
and ability, tliat Ghirlandaio, when he returned, was 
I quite astonished, and said it was ratbci the pertbitai- 
I once of an experienced artist than of a scholar.— *i>Hp- 
' pa** Zf(/e nfMtchael Angelo* 

J I'HE Lancasterian Systrm in Qrebck, a.d. 

! 1669. — ^We fodhd ahouk thirty young lads sitting upon 
; beuebes, and their master at the head of them teach- 
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iaf them tOitwd. Hie method vas pretty, end much 
iH^oiid onre ; the maeter cattMn«thQ*whoie«c1aM to 
reiM at a time withoat confusionrrvery being 

obliged to attention, ami te mind what hia next neigh- 
b»«r mad. They had, each of thw, the «a»e author 
in hie hand ; and, for czcynple, if ne#iad thirty echo- 
lara, he chose out some continued dlscowM, and gave 
them but thirty words to read, the firit hoy reading 
the drat word, the second boy th& seoond word, the 
third boy the third word, and ao^^n. If they mad 
soundly and ri^ht, he gave Cham thirty words mora ; 
but if aioy of thedioys.were out or imperfect, *he was 
corrected by the next, who was dlways vefy Ixuct in 
observtig him, and he hu neighbour, till the whole 
number of words were read ; so that the thirty scho-^ 
lars, lyinf all of tbemwt catch, and rej^ly to take ad- 
vautiTge of yiny defect in thoir neighlyiur, Simulated 
by an ambition of being thought the best scholar, 
ei'efy one’s lesson was the lesson of all, and happy 
was he that could say it the best. To obviate any of 
the scholars in eluding that order, by preparing him- 
self for any single words, ^leir places were changed, 
and he who was at one reading in the first place, was 
removed to a greater distance m the he^'t. Thus one 
lesson was enough for a whole form, bow numerous 


foever, and which was rery conTenient for the master ; 
the boys w^ not (onstraided to come to him one 
after another, foi^every one was a master to ^is neigh- 
hovkv.—^GutUaitire* 

£Mtn.ATioN «aNi> RivAinv, — “There was a boy 
,ta my qfass at school,’’ 'sdys Sir W. Scott, “who 
stood always the top, nor could 1, with all my|ef* 
•forts, supplant him. Day after day, and he jjcpt his 
place, 40 what 1 wbuldt till at length ho^rved, that 
when a* question was asked him, he always fumbled 
with his finger at U particular button in the lower part 
of Ills waistcoat. To remove 1% therefore^ becasse 
exj^dient in my eyes ; and in an evil moment it was 
removed with a Icuife* Great was my anxiety to 
knowtjiie success of luy mhabure, and itauoceeded too 
, well. When the boy was agiin questioned the finger 
sought for the button,' hut it was not to be found, fn 
his distress he, looked down for it; it^was to be seen 
no more, than to be felt. He stood eonfounfied, and 
I took po8se«sion nf^iis place ; nor did he ever rt'covt r 
it, nor ever, I believe, suspect who «as tlie author of 
his wrong. Oftep* in after life, has the bight of him 
siUote me as T passed' I.y him ; and often liavc 1 rc* 
solved to make him some reparation ; but it ended in 
good resolutions .” — Lockharft Life of Seoii. 


NATIONAL 

PRRStA. — Our spaders will probably remember that 1 
in the article on the state of literature in Persia, the | 
Mirza Ibrahim referred to the change which hat of 
late years taken place in respect to the condition of 
women, and the liberty now allowed them of having a 
look at their proposed bridegrooms. The meeting, he 
observed, generally takes place in some public gar- 
dens ; the intended is then pointed out to the lady, I 
and she declares her opinion, if it be favourable. The | 
man’s chance comes next, and he is introduced to the 
lady at tier owfi home. In proof of thin new fasti ion, 
and of its possible consequence, we have received the 
folloaUng anecdote from a Persian friend 

W'hen I was 'k young man a marriage was pro- 
jected in our family for an nncle of mine, who was all | 
but an old bachelor. The preliminary c:onditions 
being settled, the day was appointed for the fir^t inter- 
view, wliich was to take place in the grand mosque of 
Khrecm Khan, at Shiraz. Vry niicJc leqncsled me 
and my eldest brother to nccojipijany him, to wuich re- 
qoeqt we readily assented. We met the fair party at the 
i^pointed plpce, ^ho gazed at us for some tune, while 
my uncle (who had dyed Ins beard unusually lilack 
thi’*; mon*ing, and had taken every pains to make him- 
self look as young its was possible for a man of fifty) 

(• p&radeU him^lf about somewhat conspicuously. When I 
«thy lady and ltert.f|dcnds ifatired, my uncle hastened | 
<>]ome to meet th^ muef Dallalah, aiid^to understand ' 


CUSTOM. 

from her the natnre of the impression his oppearnnee 
had produced upon the young lady. He was deiighfed 
to find that he had bccu triumphantly succensful, and 
that the lady woiAd be glad to see him the next day at 
her father’s house. Whether my uncle alept that 
night I cannot s.iy ; but be wax up early the next 
orniog, took a bath, adorned his person with great 
care, and repaired to the hmiM* of tlic object of his 
thoughts full of anxious expectation. He was uslfered 
into a room, and was soon followed by the young 
Iloory, with a gay look and a deVcious smile, which 
she had reserved for the occasion. In a moment, 
however, she uttered a scream, shrunk into a corner 
of the room, and covered her face with her bauds. 
My uncle, who was uot a littlebistonisbi'll at this re- 
ception, advanced towards ner after his couxtei nation 
was somewhat abated, and began to inquire into the 
miTaning of this distress. ‘ I am no stranger,’ he 
said ; ’ 1 am the man whom you honoured by your 
choice yesterday in the mosque.’ * No, no, sir,’ she 
i«plied, in a trembling voice ; * your’s was the only 
face which 1 disliked among the party ; leave me, 1 
pray you, for yon shall never behold mine.’ My dis- 
appointed uncle had no alternative but to take, leave, 
which he did, vowing, no doubt, never again to lake 
with him a younger man than himself when he went 
wooing.”— 


GEMS. 


iViASTR OF Timk. — Some men of the greatest , vTrndxkoy of Trobprrity.— Prosperity too often 
falents Imve taken delight in composing or endeavour- ' has the some efibdt on the Christian that a cnFm at 
ing to nhihtvid riddles. Dean Swift is a case in point, sea hath on a Dutch mariner, who frequently, it is 
Sir-WiUliup Smyth, the learned Irish baron of the 'kauh in thOee circumstances, ties up the rudder and 
Exebequet^ one time spent two days and nights in j goes to sleqp^jPteAc;; Some, 
considpvKIg the answer t| this conundrum 1 — “ Why Coumow Sunsk. — F ine ijense and exalted sense 

is an'<^ Underdone like an egg overdone?” Hd | are not half so valnaUe as cnij^on sense. There are 
would not snffer any one to give him the answer, which j forty men of wit for one man^of sense ; and he that 
lie at imrff discovered. . It is ^ tolerrisfe pun enough: j will carry nothing about him ttiit gold, will be every 
because they are both kmUfy done. ! day at a loss for want of ready change, « 
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MQttllORS OF OPIUH! 

1 


TiisaE is reason to believe that the use of this 
medicine has of late yeara (gained groAnd Great 
Britain. We are told that the practice IxistSi 
among the work-people at Manchester* and else- 
where. Many saf our fashionible ladies have re- 
course to it, when troubled with v^ours or lovih 
spirits; some of them even carry it about with 
them for the purpose. This practice is mos} 
pernicious, and no way diif&reni from that of 
drunkards, who swallow wine and (jither liqaors 
to drive away care. While thg first effects con- 
tinue, the intended purpose is sufficieiUly gamed, 
but the ifielanc'boly vriiich follows is infiuitely 
* greater than can be compensated by the previous 
exhilaration. 

Oiuum acts differently ojj.^difttA’cnt conatitu-# 
tions: while it disposes some to calm, it arouses 
ethers to fury. Whatever passion predominates 
at the time, it increases, whether it be love, or 
hatred, or revenge, or benevolence. Lord kumes, 
ill Ills “ Sketches of Man,” speaks of the fanatical 
Faquirs, who, w'hen excited hy this drug, have 
been known with poisoned dagjA'rs tt* assail and 
hntcher eiery Kutopeati whom tliey could over- 
In the eiMitury beioic last, one of this 
nation attacked a body oi Dutcll .sailors, and 
inmxlered seventeen of them in one minute. Tlie 
Malays are strongly addicted to oplinn. When 
violently aroused it, tlu'y .sometimes perioriii 
what IS called t-unmnif which consists in 

rushing out in a state of ircu.sied exeiteqient, 
heightened by fanaticism, and murdering every 
one who comes in their way. The Turkish com- 
manders are well aware of the power of this 
drifg in inspiAng an nrtiiieiul courage, and fre- 
quently givf it to their mefi when they put them 
on any enterprise of great danger. , 

Opium retains at all times its pow’ers of ex- 
citing the imagination, provided sufileient dose.s 
are taken. But when it has been continued so long 
us to bring disease upon the constitution, the plea- 
surable feelings wear away, and arc succeeded by 
others of a very different kind. Instead of dis- 
posing the mind to be happy, it now acts upon it 
like the spell of a demon, and calls up phantoms 
of horror and disgust. The fancy is still as 
powerful as ever, but it is turned in another 
direction. Formerly it clothed all objects with 
the light of heaven ; now it investif them with the 
attributes of hell. Goblins, spectres, and every 
kind of distempered vision, haunt the iiiiudL 
• peopling it witli dreary and revolting imagery. 
The sleep is^ no longer cheered with its former 
sights of happiness ; frightful dreams usurp tlieir 
place ; till at lust the person becomes the victim 
of an almost perpetual misery. Nor is this con- 
fined to the mind aloiib, for the body suffers in 
an equal degree. EnAciatiun, ]o.S 3 of appetite, 
sirknessyjromitiiig, and a total disorganisation of 

No. 50. DFCPMBEa 1.3, 1837.— Jrf.] Yoi,. i. 


the digestive functions, as >011 as of tlie mental 
powers, are sure to ensue, and never fail to ter- 
iffiuate iu death, if the evil* habit which brings 
Itiem on is continued, 

Op^um reseiifble|the other agents of Intoxica- 
tion in this, that the fdndness for it iucaeasdl wdtl* 
^use, and |hat at lust it becomes nearly essentia! 
'for hodiljf (Kunfort toid peace of mind. Tht 
'quantity which may be takep varies exccedit^ly 
and depends wholly upon age^ constitution, and 
habit. A .single drop of laudanum has besii 
known to klil a new'-born child ; and four grainy 
of solid opium have destroyed an adult^ 

An inque.st was held at Walpole lately on the 
body of Rebecca Eason, aged five years, who lug' 
been diseased fium her bifth, wu.s unable to wall 
or articulate, tui(f from her size did not appriu 
to be more tligin five w’eeks old. The mothe 
1 had for many years be^n iu the h.ihit ot taknq 
1 opium in large (piaiititics, (nearly a quarter of ai 
I o«r.cc a-driy,) anq it is so^iposed had entailed t 
i*discus(* ou lier chtifi vvluck caused iU death 
I it was lednced to a mere skeleton, and Im-. 

I been m that state from birth. V^idicl — “ Diet 
by llie visitation of God; hut from the gic.v 
qiiaiuity of opium taken before its birth, mu 
while suckling by the mother, she had greatly in 
jiired its healili.” U appeared that the mothe 
of the dceeased had had five tdiildron , that sin 
begun to take opium after the birth and weanini 
of her first child, which was and is reinarkijl)!; 
healthy; and that the other children Imvu al 
lingered and died in the same tmiaciated stateaa 
the child who w.is the subject of Ifns mvestig,'i 
tion. 

{ Opium resembles wuio, spirit, and alt" 
afiectiiig thw luaiii, and disposing to apoplexy 
1 Takcn*iii an over-dose, , it is fatal in from six t* 
Iwcuty-fosir hours, nceoiding to the qiiantit 
sw’allowed, and the constitution, habits, &e., u 
the person submitted to its operatian. • 

Women, especially in a low' station, Vjjo ac 
as nurses, are strongly Addicted *10 the jtraAlic 
of drmkiug porter and ales, for the pifrpost^ c 
augmenting their milk, 'fliis vejyacommoii cuf 
tom cannot be anfiicieu^ deprecated. It is oftc 
pcrpiciousto bith partie,s, and may laj^the font 
dation of a multitude of diseases in the infant. 

Men of genius are often iinfortunatelj’^ddicte- 
to driiikini:. Nature, as she luft gifted them wii 
greater powers than their fellows, scfiiis als 
to have mingled with their cup of life mor 
bitterness. There is a melaiicboly which is ap 
*to come like a cloud over the imaginations i 
such characters. 'Flieir int^ds possess a suscej* 
tibiUty and a delicacy of structure which unfi 
them ibr the gross atmosphere of Umnan nature 
wherefore, high tjlent hn,s ever been distiugnishc 
for sadness and globm. Genius lives in a worl 
3 r 
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— the lofty imaffuiiiigjs of life mind, clothed with 
a more spiritual and j-efiuedifrvcrdurtj. » Few men 
endowed with such faculties enjoy the ordinary 
happiness of iiumani,t 3 '. Tlio st-eam of their lives 
runs harsh and hrokeii. McluncRoly thoughts 
sweep perpetually across their souls, and if thes"^ 
be heightened by inisfortun'i, they arc pUmged 
to flie deepest misery. *’ 

To relievv these feelings many ]^".ans have 
been adopted. Dr. Johnson 'fled for years to wine, 
unaer his habitual gloom. He found that the 
pangc were remotpd while its immediate influence 


lasted, but he also found that they returned with 
double firce^wben tha*t influence passed away. 
He saw tlie dangerous precipice on- which he 
stood, and by an unusual effort of volition gave 
it o\'ptP‘ In its stead W substituted tea ; and to 
Mihis milder stimulus had recourse in his t^elan- 
cliolj^ Voltaire and Fontenellc, for, the same 
purpose, used coffbe. The excitements of Newton 
''and Hobbs ^’ere the fumes of ^tobacco, while 
Demosthenes alid Haller w.ere sufficiently stimu- 
*'ated by drinking freely of cold water.— ilfac’nisA’A 
Anatomy of DnmheQness, 


WILLIAM WOllDSWOHTH. 

AATIll’l V‘ 


In every age ol the world, fr^ni the earliest 
dawn of poetic genius dewn to the pre^'iit time, 
when that dawn has dissohed into the richer 
glory of noon, the poet has eiei been looked up 
to, admired, and reverenced. We have the fulle'.l 
evidence of this fact aft'orded ns in the hisloiies 
of the earliei times of feudal ehieftaiiiship and 
chivalry, by the high respect wlncli was paid to 
the minstrel in hall and bower, whithei soever be 
went. 'Diis resulted, in n gri'at degree, from the 
thrilling niusre of which lie wa‘ the master, as 
well as the peculiarly emphatic and solemn laii- I 
guage m which he arrayed all the thoughts and 
imoginatjons which struggled tor utterance within 
him. He wrote from focliugs and pas'.ions ex- 
ei'.ed by real events and e.iroumstanees , he felt 
the energy and power of a loitier feeling striving 
within him than actuated the common hcid of 
mankind; and he expressed them in language 
proportiunably lofty, energetic, amt daring. Ry 
this means he hoped to 'aise in his auditors feel- 
ings and thoughts similar to hi** own, 'I fleets and 
%energies similar to those which thrilled and stirred 
within Irim , ond therefore he employed a language 
of thoughts that breathed, and words that burned, 
totally dissimilar from tWe common powerless lan- 
guage of every-day life. This has been bioiiglit 
down to us.ff^iifi the aiieiciit daysot romance to the 
modern days of LUilitari'>ni.sm, wHh few inodiflea- 
tioiis am’ changes ; and the laiij uage of Chcucor 
and Spenser is still devoutly clierished and ad- 
mired by many a poet of modem times, who, in 
language and lyrical power, strives to be equal 
to lhos6 splendid “ masters of the lyre.” Yet, 
among poets of the present day. there are many 
who, without the innermost thrillmgs of power 
and passion, have yet a strong and burning desire 
to produce upon mankind at large a feeling and 
sentiment of equal energy, without being, in 
their own immediate persons, the sharers in, or 
dividers of it. To aopomplish this, they have 
resorted to a language whose poteiilialily shall 


embody all these requisites, and the peculiai 
I figures of speech in wliith this is conveyed ha. 
I been dimommated poetic diction. 

Before we proceed to make any further ubserv 
' Htious on this subject, as applied to our anthoi. 
wc will quite the following magnificent oclc, pci- 
bap's tliedoUiest luul noblest tliat ever Words- 
worth wrote, nor in the least degree infenor tt* 
the subluno Strums ot Milton, Southey, or Cole- 
ridge. It will aflord us an example from wdiuli 
to make some remarks on the subject of language 
and imagination, as applied to our untlioi. 

ODE 

OK THE POWKn *)E SOUKH. 


Thv functions are ethereal, 

As if withiu thee il wclf* a glancing ipinii, 

Organ of vision 1 And a spirit aerial 

Informs the cell of hearing, dark and blind , 
Intricate labyrinth more dread for thought 
To enter than oracular • 

.Strict ]>assage, through which sighs are brought, 
And whispers for the heart— their slave ; 

And shrieks, that revel m abuse 
Of shivering flesh ; and warbled air, 

Whose piercing sweetness can unloose 
The chains of frensy, or entice a smile 
Into the ambush of despair ; 

Hosannas pealing down the long-drawn aisle, 
And requiems answered by the pulse that beats, 
Devoutly, in life’s last retreats. 

II. 

The headlong streams and foantains 

•Serve thee, invisible spirit ! wjtb untired powers 
Cheering the wakeful tent on Syrian mountains, 
They lull, perchance, ten thousand thousan> 
flowers. 

That roar, — ^tbe prowling lion's “Here I am," — 
How fearful to the desert wide I 
That bleat, how tender ! of the dam 
Calling a straggler her aide. 

Shout, cuckoo I let the qernal soul 
Go with thee to the frpzen zone ; 

Toll from thy loftiest perch, lone bell-bird, toll 1 
At the still hour to mercy dear, 
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Mercy, from her twilight throne, 

Listening to man's fuint th/bb tif holy fear, 

To sailot's prayer, breathed from a darkeniog sea, 
Or widow's cottage lullaby. 

III. 

Ye voijies, and ye shadows, 

And imaged of ^oiee, to ho&nd and horn^ • 

From rocky #teep and rock^beAtudded meadows « 
Flung back, and in thd sky’s blue cavdk reborn, 
r4n with your pastime, till the charch«tower bells 
A greeting give of dicasured glee, • 

And milder echoes fiom the cells 
Rejicat tho bndal symphony. • 

Tlicn, or far earlier, let us rove 

Where mists iirc breaking up, or gone. 

And from alofklook dc«Kn into a cove • 

Besprinkled with a careless choir — 

Iluppy niiikmaiiU, one by one,* 

Scattering a ditty enuh to her desiie 
A liquid concert matchless by nice art 
A stream as if fiom one fullah'earl. 

IV. 

Blest be the Ming ihnt*biightciis 

The blind man'*; gloom, evalts the i.et’ran‘fi mirth ; 
LbiscoinM the peasant’s whisthug breath, that 
lightens 

Ills duteous toil ot fill 1 owing gibe green eaitli. 

Foi Mie tircfl slave, song lifts the Luigtfid oar, 
ml bn's It .qitly bill u nh tlq 
’ fnrest ' 

isbesf I lime • I 

\ on pilg)im« >«« ( ' in lugging fde 
They move , ImL soon th’ apjioiiitei 
A choral Atr Vona slmll beguile, 

And to ilwMi hope the disbini shi 
\ 111 ell 

Noi fjxcmilc's he, the piisonei of then 
Who fiom the wtll^pring of ins own clear bieaH 1 
Can draw and Hitg nis gluts to rest. 

ts’hcu Cl>n ff’UOVilUolt* j 

Daw'ns^ii a k.iigilom, nlTd tor ueedtul haste 
Best eJoquctii'e avails nut, inapiratiOii 

Mounts with u imie, that travels hkifa blast 
Piping tlirough cave and battleinented towei , 

Then starts tlie siugguid, jileased to meiM 
I'hat voice of treedom, m its power j 

Of pioiniscs shrill, wild, and sweet j 

Who. from a martial pageant, spr 
Im iteiiioiits of a batlle-d.iy, 

Thiillmg the uiiwenpuned crowd with plu 
heads ^ 

Even she whose Lydiun airs mspnc 
Peaceful strivings, gentl / 

Of timid hope and innocent desire, 

Shot from tlie dancing Graces, as they mov 
Faumd by the plausive wings ot Love. ^ 

VI. 

How oft along thy mazes, 

. Regent of sound, have dangerous passions trod I 
O Tlion, through whom the temple rings with p.„I , 
And blackening clouds in thnnder speak of God 1 
Betray not, by the cozenage of sense, 

Thy votaries, wooingly resigned 
To a voluptuous influenofe 

That taj^ts the purey better mind ; 

But lead sick fancy to^ harp 
That hath in noble tasks been tried ; 

And if the virtuous feel a pang too sharp, 

Soothe it into patience ; stay # 


Th’ u|>1ifted%rmt)f suicide, 

And l^t some mood of thine, in firm array. 
Knit every thongh^th* impending issue needs. 

Ere martyr bums 4^ patriot bleeds. 

VIL* 

conscience, to the centre 

being, sftntcy with irresistible pain, 

So <vhall a solema crfdeiice, if it enter , 

• The mouldy vaults of the dull idiot’s brai^ 
Transi^ute him to wretch from qmet hurl^r 
Convulsed as by a jarring dm ; 

And then aghast, as at the yvorld 

• ()i reason p.iitially let in. 

By concords vending with a s^iiy 
Teriilite tin Senne and soul , 

Or, awed, he weeps, struggling to quell UiSiuay. 
Point not these riiyst* nes to an art. 

Lodged above the starry pole ; 

Pure modulations flowing fiomsChe heart 
Of Divine love, wlieie wisslom, beauty, truth. 

With Older dwq^l, m endless youth. 

• VIII. 

Oblivion may not covti* 

All treasures lioUnled by the misei', Time. 

• Oiphcan lusightj Ti utb’i^iidaiinted lover, 

'I o the firsr le.igUfcB of tutored passion climb, 
When l^iisic ih igiicd within this grosser sphere 
Her subtle essence to untold. 

Ai d voice and shell diew foith n tcni 
bofter than niiuie’s 'clf could mould. 

\et \/yfi»nuHi, wn-^ the iniimt age* 

Alt, daiing because souls could feel, 

Stiired nowlieri' but an urgent equipage 
Of I apt imagination spread her march 
Through the lealins ot woe and weal 

jU to the lyte howid low , the upper arch 
Rcpiiced that daniorous spell and magic verse 
Her wan disasters could dis[ * 

• IX. 

The gift to King Ainjihioa, * 

That wallcvl '» city wutli its melody, 

AVas foi belief no dream * — tliy skill, Arionl 
Could li^inainse the ciealuies oi the sea, 

Theie men were loonstcTs. A last grace he craves, 
Lftive for one cliHun#; — the dulcet sound 
teals t»bm the deck o’cjj^ willing waves. 

And listening dolphins gathei round. 

Self-cast, as with a desperate cours^ 

’Mid that strange audience, he bestridei 
A proud one, docili* as a innii.iged horse, 

And singing, while the aieorAant hand* 
Sweeps his Inirp, the master rides , 

So shall be touch at iftigth a^rviidly strand, 
And he, with Uis preserve!, shine sAi -light 
In memory, tlfongh siRnt night. 


The pipe of Pan, to shepherds 

ConeHbd in the shadow of McenuHan pines, 

Was passing sweet , The eyeballs of the leopards, 
That 111 high triumph drew the lord of vines, 
How did they sparkle to the eyinbaPs clang I 
While fauns and satyrs beat the ground 
In cadence, — and Silenus swang 

This way and that, with mld.flowers crowned 
To life, to life give back thine ear ; 

Ye who aie longing to be iid 
Of fable, though to truth subservient, heai 

The little sprinkling oi cold earth that fell, 
Echoed from the cofhn-lid : 

The convict’s snmmona in the steeple's knell. 
3 r. 2 



“The vaindwtres^-gun,” fro\,i a hewan^shore. 
Repeated— heard, and heard no more I 

Fortune, joy, or pity, ^ 

Vast IS the cotnpaas and the svfell of notes : 

From the babe’s fiist cry to voice of city, 
lloUing a solemn sea4ike bass that fio' 

Far as the woodlands — with th, trill to blond « 

Ot thak'shy songstress, whose love>tale 
Mig'it tempt an angel to descend p 

M bile hovering o’er the moon-light val'’. 

Yr wandering utterances, has earth no scheme, 

No scale of moral a-iusic to unite 
Powsrs that sarvivjt but m the faintest dream 
f Of memory ’ O that ye might stoop to bear 
Chains, such precious chains of sigltV, 

As laboured minstrelsies through ages wear 1 
O for a balance fit the ti utli to toll 
Of the uusubstantial, pondered well ‘ 

,XII. 

By one pervading spirit 

' Of tones and members, all tiling are controlled, 
As sages taught, where faith w’as wpnt to merit 
Initiation in that mystery old. 

The heavens, whose aspect makes oiir minds as still 
As they themselves apj>e<tr lo be, 

Innumerable voices fi'*^ 

With everlasting barmony , * 

The towering headlands, crowned with miat. 

Their feet among the billnw'v, know 
That ocean is a mighty harmunist , 

Thy pinions, universal air, 

Ever waving to and fio, 

Are delegates of harmony, and hear 
Strains that suppoit the seasons in their round ; 
Stern winter lores a dirge-like sound. 

XIII. 

I^ak forth into thanksgiving, 

Ye banded instruments of wind and chords , 

Unite to magnify the Ever-livnig, 

Your inarticulate notes with the voice of words 1 
Nor hashed 'tie service fiom the lowing mead. 

Nor mule the forest-hum of noon ; 

Thou loo be heard, lone eagle! fieed 
From snowy peak and cloud, attune 
Thy hungry barkings to the hymn 

Of joy, that from her "tmobt walla * 

The six-days’ w'ork, by flaming seraphim^ 

Transmits to Heaven ! As deep to deep 
Shoijting through one valley calls, 

^11 worlds, all natures, mood and measure keep 


Fur praise and ceaseless gratttlation, poored 
Into thef’ear of God, their Lord ! 

XIV. 

A voire to light gave being, 

To lime and man his earth-hom chronicler ; 

A voice shall finish doubt and dim foreseeing, " 

And sweep awa> .hfe’s visionary stir ; * 

Tiite tJIumpet (we, intoxicate with pride, 

I ‘ Arm ,at Its jilasL for deadly woes) 

To archangelic hps applied, 

I The grave shall open, quench the stars. 

** O silence 1 ai^ man's noisy years 
j No more than moments ot thy life ? 

Is harmony, blest queen of smiles and tears, 

'.Vbth her smooth tones and discords just, 
Tempered into rapturous strife, 

Thy acstined boud-blttvc ^ No 1 thou-jh earth be 
I dust, 

' And vanish, though the heavens dissolve, her stay 
; Is in the word that shall nut pass away,” 

Wo do not lieVuatc to say that this noble 
poem iiicliulcs a general outline of every beauty 
of poetic imageiy whicluis to be met vvitli iii 
I Wordsttoi til’s vMitings. Theie was not a iioblei 

j theme in the universe for poetiy than the one ul 
Sound— the poet felt this; the iillRIatus of inspira- 
tion breathes in N very b»ie, the ehord-. of music 
are wedded to the sweetest verse. Il is worthi 
to he placed by the side of Ilj ion’s “ Darkness,” 
(JampheU’s “djust Man,’’ Milton’s “ llyrim on the 
Nativity,” Coleridge’s ” Iljuim at Sunrise in the 
Vale of Chanioiini,” and Shelly's ” Ode to Swiss- 
eiland.” It is m no degree whatevei inferior to 
' on} ol these, it is their cqiiul, differing only lioin 
j them ns one sUr differs from another star in 
I glory. His genius leads Uun up from the past 
J eias and ages of the world, and wbeiever voice or 
I sound IS h<>ard, there does he record it, he eele- 
brates, with a poem of nnnv.dh 1 melody, the 
; wide unit ei sal creation of harmony, and he raises 
up an altar of golden song to every voice that 
j ean bid its muKic awake the winds, whether it be 
I the (ircammg mnrinnr of an infant in its first-born 
I sleep, or the mighty and awful sound of an arch- 
angel’s trumpet blast. Ephon. 


THE SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC.— No. III. 
t 

U:A^<£a, THE CBAB, — CHAPTER I. 


I AM afraid that there an' too many persons 
designedly incredulous of any pagan testimony 
to the truth of sacred histor}'. To sufch (if there 
be such ) 1 have the satisfaction of expressing my 
humble conviction that they are inexhaustible. 
I have now before me an arranged collection of 
pictorial proofs which be “ that runs may read.” 
They are such as h^vc either never been seen by 
Bryant and his latent disciples, or, if seen, iicvei 
combined, certainly never produced. Combined 
by the hands of some siifflcing genius, they would, 
in my opinion, give the last blow to staggering 
, infidelity Egypt U open tons; that land whence 


the anitnimition of infidelity has been too long 
and too unremittingly supplied. Let the warriors 
of a better cause return the mountains with 
double force on the heads of the aggressors. 

4 

“ Eternal night 

To match with their inventiona they prcsupicd 
So cany, and of his thunder made a seem, 

And all liis host derided; while tli^ stood 
A while 111 trouble, hiiO they stood not long. 

Itfigc prompted them at^oi^b, and found them anna 
Against such hellish misj^hicf fit to oppose.” 

The devilish enginery ” of infidel speculation, 
witli all its Juggles of mock philanthropy, would 
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be swept away by the first wiiri of such aVo«-, 
test. Though deficient in nerve of body and 
tliew of mind, to lead or join*tlit vrfii of that 
inovitabk* encounter, fdr wc, too, can say with 
Lord Byron, ^ ^ • 

perhaps,* from .my distant t^nt, i nngh^ sup)dy 
liie Achilles yf llie day wit^i no moan arms. J[jii 
•the meanwhile, 1 am nAt willipg* to sHibmit niy 
religious faith, nwr*that proof-supported reason 
which justifies it to any infidel sneer, or any 
worldly suffrage. Let tlmso wdio will, b<;lu 
tliat 

‘'Tjb sonutliii^ bettor n<it to be " 

Let tlio^c who will persist in reading nothing 
on the portal of “ this cold iiHl,” as they call 
this beautiful world, but the grim and terrible jn- 
scnption of Dante, * • 

I 'oi y r 

(.'an lliey coinp]aiu*if they h.i\e tffeir choice 
('.in tliey coinplaiii if they prefer becoming “ tin 
children of tins wiulrl," to htMiig “ tlie chililien of 
light?” C.ni they eoinjdain, it^ rejecting hope 
and thouMinr despair, they fitfil thc^ latter their 
boinlo and affianced eoinpani'ni They build 
tor ilieinselves a narrow cell o( semn.ilUy, and 
then tliej lo.illie th(Mi work. ** llins judgment 
‘■ftrnigetb up lik<* henilo<‘k in the furrows of the 
tie] 1.” 

One of my great position^ I'J, tliat the /.odiacnl 
Mgns are of anledilitxtan origin. It is of the 
utmost impoitance to the s-uhiect to establish this 
jinmt, and to eoiiin^t the great tr.ndition of “the 
lio])!’ ol fi pioniisefl Seed,” to winch tlie w lioleeircle 
of ilie Atnliac lends, as to a eointnoiireenlre, W'ltli 
till' first frunilf ot ineiiy Snice I eonnneneed these 
cssa)S, nij^attentuni 1 ms iTeeii eiilletl to a gieat 
convert to the same eanse — 1 mean the aiitiior <4 
the (Edtjnts Jiulnum—\\\^^ puqiort of several of 
whose works, privately ciienlated, certainly went 
to shake rather timn to consolidate the Christian 
faith. The recantation of that great scholar is 
the best of oiiiops. lie is an aljy of colossal 
dimensions. “If we believe,” sajs Sir William, 
“ let ua not believe by halve*! ” With this exhort- 
ation we ino&t cordially agree. He also main- 
tains that signs of the zodiac arc antcdiluvial, 
llnnigh^he does not push the inference to the 
.same point for which I am contending. The 
arguments he adduces arc indeed* familiar to all 
those who are versed in tlie same inquiries. 
Nevertheless, they arc so compactly arranged,^ 
• and su*forcib 1 y urged, that I cannot avoid, before 
1 proceed, ai^ailing myself of their powerful sup- 
port to ftie foundation of my whole superstructure. 
“ It seems to have been the opinion of Manetho, 
that* the first Hermes Mved before the deluge. 
'I’lie Arabian writers h#ve preserved many tradi- 
tions about the antedilbv inns, and these tiaditioiis 
correspond with the tCf.tiinoiiy of Manetho. It 


is true thait dbe Arabians geneally consider 
Thoth, or the*flrs^ Hennes, as t\\same with 
Enoch, WK^n tlu%call Idris; but i\is enough 
tor iny purpose tliu tliey*^onsider Thlfth as ante- 
ililuvum. Achuiel'Bcn .lo-eph Anti^asi, who 
<ms written son# account* of Egypt, i)ws, that 
^ Enoch, or*Herine.s, instructed his sonW the 
scienco.s of Rgyut. Tt follows that 
befo*e the delugiT • I am inclined tg 
tlicf Tln^tli of the Egyptians wqg the 
Scripture. . Every *0110 has heard of tfle 
columns of .stone and brick erected by thfi 4 p- 
sfCMidaiits of Seth, which .losephus pretended e»r 
•isted still in his time, 111 llhc land of Sitkd«' 
Now Maffotho,* who flourished tliiee*liun(l/C(l 
yoars before .losephus, says, that he took his h»- 
tory fioni the columns placed in the Siriadic 
land, which liad been iiisciihcd «ii the sacred 
dialect, and in hicro^yphical character, V 
Thotli, the fillet alTermcs, and vvhicli w'ere tjaija- 
laled out of^lhe liieroglyphieal letters of the 
.sacred dialect, into the v ulgar Egyptian language, 
by Agathodapuion, ihe son of the second Hermes, 
alter the deluge.^ ft is clear, then, that Manetho 
meant to jsiiy that thl'sc coTtinins had been placed 
by the first Hermes in the Siriadic land before 
the deluge. Now the tiadition 8 f the cast cer- 
tainly is, that both Enoch and Seth wrote upon 
the science of astronomy. We see in the passages 
just cited from Manetho and Josephus, that the 
columns which were erected, accoidmg to the 
latter, by tiie children of Seth, are attributed by 
the former to 'riiotli. The piogiess of the deluge 
wa*? gradual, and it seems by no means impossi- 
ble that very strong buildings may have withstood 
the waves. Now, it we can suppose the pyraqjids 
to have been bnill before the delufjp, it i.s possible 
that stones .and talile.s iiisenbed by tlie antedilu- 
vians iniglit have been deposited in tliein. There 
is one pyramid of brick. There can be no doubt 
that tly; Arabians have the tradition that Hermes, 
or Thollw ileposited his books, or rather tables of 
brass and stone, in one* of the pyramids hefoje 
the deluge. With regard to the Iqjid of Siriad, I ^ 
think it w'as no other tlwn Anibia, liewiusc the 
Nile, above Syene, was walled Sirior Siris.^lfcncS 
the country where it bore the name ipiglibbc. 
called the Siriadic land.* That^TJhoth was the^ 
same as Setli, may be further con#rmed from oui 
filliping that thcrlog-starwas called Sotl^s, or rather 
Sclh, and that Vhoth, in his chaiacterof Anubi.s, 
presided over this .star. The Hebrew •name of 
Seth eom#s from Sotk, posvit.* Thiot in Coptic 
signifies poncie. Kirohei repeatedly a.s«erts tha^ 
the dog-star was called “Stoll” by the Egy'ptian?, 
and further says that the name w.as given to 
’Hermes, or Thoth. The difibrence between Seth 
and Thoth is not considerable. But what decides 
me 111 my opinion that Scifh, Seth, and Thoth 
were the same name, is this — Vettius, the astro- 
»ger, culls the d^ig-star^’ Seth.” 

The inference from this i>, tlial Seth, the *on 
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of astrononiicaJJhievoglyphics 

of the ** woijiilerful, tlierefore, if 

traditii projihefies, the most interestiug to 
bis w]j(fIo raci of men/ bis pro- 

torrn the loadilg feature* of the 
zodiac Tiic inquiry <s the inoK* apposite here, 
inasn'^* as the star Setli, or Soth, !?. the chief 
aste. Cancer. Without fyrtW.*r apology for 
iftiflg this corrohorativctinaHer, 1 shall jpro- 
t9fihii elui^dation of the sign. 
i\ie ’sign Cancer, on the Egyptian .zodiacs, is 
*re 4 ''nted under the form of a beetle. For 
hicb representation, florus Apollo gives u& thq 
ydlp wing reason ; tfiat it was genqrattd without 
Tetfale patoritage; that the Egyptians cjnHdered 
all Scarabs to be male ; that the Scarabceus was 
supposed to' roll itself into a globose form, and to 
roll backwards^ and forwards from tlic Nile, in 
iMitation of the sun ainf starry bodies. It was 
therefore considered to be a eofgect symbol of ^ 
the sun, and particularly of the sun in the tropic j 
of Cancer, where, having reached tlio limits of Us 
zodiacal journey, it retunfs. (Clemens Alexaii- 
drinus agrees with 1 loros Ap^Fdlo, informing in# 
that the Egyptians personified the sun by n beetle, 
because that animal hating formed a ballot dung 
rolls it baekwnrlls. 'riie words ot Macrobitis, on 
the same subject, .ire these.— •“ Canter obtUjuo 
fftesm nihil alutd ntsi nohoa ostrndit , luniinw m 
lilo signo ml a enrm innjul ohhguns tn/eiwra \ 
petme,*’ I'lie Creeks and Romans, wh<» siih&ti- i 
tuted the Crab for the Searnha'iis, preserved flie j 
latter object of the symbol, winch the) conceived 
to be expressed by the motion of the crab. 'Hie 
Egyptians attached many mysteries to the symbol. 
On .account of its being a tjpe of virility, their 
soldiers bore it on their slnelds Another idea of 
a similar nature was .attaelied to it. It was con- 
sidered as a symbol of the world before parturi- 
tion was necessary to propagate the species ; for 
being vulgarly supposed to be .self-ereated from the 
earth, it represented the 'fiist-ereated \nan, the 
“ Man not of woman born.” Tins circumstance 
develops the r;*ason of the great iiripurtance of 
the Scar&borus, in the superstiliou of the Egyp- 
tians, and the asl mishnig nulliplications in which 
sculpture'^ searaboei are found. But it represented 
man’s fall, as it represented the retrograding of 
the sun. It was, therefore^, the tyj[>e of Osiri:* In- j 
erus, and ;he first object^paintedfor pourtruyed | 


j fver /\c door of tin* sepulchral caverns of Egypt. 

I There is not one which 19 without a scaraboeos 
over the ddor-wiay^ and sometimes it was placed 
with an oval at the head of Osiris lufe'rus, who 
is reclined in» a prostrate form, to represent his 
tejnpor&rj* death. Sometimes four serpents’ heads 
|, are added tof- represent the four winter month: of 
hks solar^eath, and tlie four days pf his 'natural 
extinction. 

For the^same' niystical reason the ancient solar ■ 
temples were built with two gtitcs, one a northern 
and the other southern ; the one representing the 
sun’s .way throuirh the tropic of Cancer, the other 
throiigh^that of (Capricorn. Homer’s Cave of the 
Nymphs appears to have hfcn constructed upon 
this prineipU* ; the iiorthefii entriftice bfing de- 
voted to the entrance of the gods or the priests, 
the other to inortuls or devotees. Of this subject 
IJorph.vry freab very largely in his work, De 
Antro Nyttijfhni’um." 'The two gates of Truth 
and Falsehoijd, which Virgil introduces into what 
is generally »uppose»l to he, an imitation, refi*r to 
the .same inystu* picturing of the soul's lujise, as 
typified by the aiimial progression and rclmgres- 
»sion ot the sun. 1 apprehentl, therefore, that the 
sepulchral ca\ erns w\ er the door-way, of winch the 
symbol ot the sun in Cancer, or the norlliern solsti- 
tial gate, is represented, weie occasionally devoted 
to the nniiersul funereal rites. d<‘du*ated through- 
out the whole pagan world to Sol Jnforu^, under 
various designations. 'J’he same sloping rleseeiit, 
\\\v Janlts (lvuTiisiu\ Arimt, is etiuallv coinuion to 
the pyramids as to the sacred eavenis , and the 
angle ol descent apjieais clearly to be adopted 
upon an aslronomiral piincpile. It is indeed 
most singular that tin* angle in question quad- 
rates, or very .nearly so, with the angle of derlin- 
ation described by the sun> path vpi the zndi?e 
with reference to the eurth. a. 

As to the sign Cancer representing the first 
stale of man immediately after the creation, there 
is this further corroboration, that the Egyptians 
believed that the great Architect of nature 
created the world when the .sun and moon were 
ill this sign such is the tc.s-timony of Porphyry. 
The Sothie period was dated from this .sign, in 
which the dog-star was, and Isis, or nature her- 
self, is introduced by Diodorus, as saying, 

1 .im filic who ri.H'B in ihe dog-star.” 


A REMEMBRANCE. 


ruB Bweetes' flower that ever saw the light, 

The smoothest stream that ever wandered by, 
The fairest star upon the brow of night, 

Joying and sparkling from his sphere on high, 
Phe softest glances of the stock-dove’s eye, 

The lily pure, the marybud gold-bright, 

The gush of song that floodeth all tlie sky 


From the dear flutterer mounted out of sighl ; 
Are not so jileasure-stirring to the thought. 

Not to the wounded soul so full of balm, * 

As one frail glimpse, by painful straining caught, 
Along the past’s deep mist-enfolded calm, 

Of that sweet face, not visibly defined. 

But rising clearly on the innidr mind, H. A. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE JJTUDY OF’MOJIAL THlLOjSOPm,, 

•BY PUOfBSfiOB WIL»Olf. 

ARTICLE III. 


It 18 in this way the hi oral inquireisi qiust re- 
gar<^ the condition of man ; not to y-eat it in fts 
mere aj^straction, but to misijier man as we’ 
know him existing. Nor win the inoriil^nquirer, 
.if he regard*hiunan natui% rightly, c«er get fid 
of athis persuasion-T-that there 'is in that human, 
nature some evil* sonle self-enduring evil, width, 
on this earth, will never bi; removed. 

Suppose you were to say, in answer tS any 
melancholy or *dark view which the nrforal in- 
quirer might tiike of Lumau tiature,«Let us look 
upon the past ages of the world, and see the 
glorious things man has dune* for man. Tn 
tune, that has swept away the work of genera- 
tions from their place of jM*icmbrancc, h!is y 8 t 
guarded the splendid shadows of their recollec- 
tion for instruction to men of alU succeeding 
ages. Wc can unrof the memory of the world 
of old ; wc can behold the cities that arc fallen, 
and we can hear the hum ol the mingled multi-, 
UkU's that me strew-ed in all^their gates. The 
glory ot their exalted cmpins the pfide of their ' 
iiiimcibJe might, rise up in rfheii Tlrcani — Jike 
jiomp iiom tin' night of the past, ^ndwehcco 
sjiectutors oi' all the works and designs of men 
wliom thousands of )cars luivc buried in the 
dust. W(* K’fid, and as wc read oui «!onls burn 
within us, wo rc,nl the annals of hunian glorj , 
wc ask oni selves, what weie those happier 
brothers of mankind, whose valiant de 
laise them aboie tffc commoii condition ot their 
kind — what were they moved to do*'* To what 
sCj^viee if Ih^iace did tliey devotq^heir unnimi- 
liered powc'rsV You Jill o^you kitow' theaiisw'er; 

were the desolating conquerors of the 
world, enslaving their own peo]ile, tlwough thefti 
to enslave all the natioiir of the carili ; release 
from the servitude ol whom could never fiec the 
human mind from the bondage which it views for 
ever within itself. Therelore the greatest lords 
of the earth were the nieuiiest slaves within their 
own corrupt spirits ; they w-ore sorvaiils of a far 
direr necessity than that wdiich bowed down the 
heart of tlic least of those multitudes ; because 
the lawless will of a slave may be tamed by the 
yoke, but the will of the bird ot nations becoined 
mud with power, and the source jut human evil 
swells over in Ins bosom unceasingly and uncon- 
trollably. You grant all this, but you say. It is 
not to these, but to empires now passed awayf 
that m*y imagination would turn to discover the 
pride of our race, and to behold the glory of the 
liiiman spirit amidst the liglit and peace of civilis- 
ation. There have been, I would observe, cer- 
tain nations on the eartfi in whose bosoms genius 
sprang up, and worshij^ped wisdom, and guarded 
the pride of life within her invincible arms , but 


if you indeed dfsire to se<i the condition of your 
kind as thoy have lived on the earth, I answer, it 
is ill vain that^ you delight your iinugiria^on in 
sueb bright leimUqlirances as these for the 
eaith then see these her children rejoicing oqd 
flee? No ; slaverj^ tilled the «oil*of liberty'*; and 
the del\erer of his country dashed citie^ and 
men into dust, and scattered their inhabitant? 
fiuoughout the wild scenery aof the wildotness. 

Entcrt^nm^ therefore, such thoughts to 
the condition of man, and as to the nature />f 
man, we sire bound never to forget sueh consider- 
ations as these, oven when we arc drawing what 
may be said to be abstr^yted pictures, ideal | 9 i<|p 
tures, of huinamty, but to receive them as repre- 
sentations of fliat human nature to which fie- 
hmg. and with which we are surrouiuh'd iii every ^ 
step we take. May i be permitted to conclude 
this lecture l>y quitmg what appears to me most 
^oqiieut and beaiUihd l^guage, lu which the, 
thoughts* I have exprcssctl are briefly summed 
: up*'’ It is the view wdiich a man^i gieat powers 
i of mind take« of the condition of huiimii nature, 
lie says, The stately rums are visible to every 
eye, that bear iii their front, yet extant, this 
doleful nisei iption, Here God once dwelt. Enough 
appears of tlie admirable frame and structure of 
the soul of man, to show that the Duiiie pre- 
(lid sometime reside in it ; more than 
>ugh of VICIOUS deformity, to procluiin he 
I now retired and gone the lamps are extinct; 
the altar overturned; the light nn^ love are^Ojv 
v.niished, which did the one slime with sucli 
heavenly brightness, the other burn with sueh 
pious fervoui. The golden candlestick is dis- 

I daeed, and thrown away as a useless thing, to 
inake^oom for the thrRue of the prince of dark- 
ness. 'iTie sacred nieeuse, which sent rolling up 
in clouds its rich perlinnes, is exchai^ed for* 
poisonous, hellish vapour, and heft? is, yistead of* 
a sweet savour, a stcnjjh. The^eomely (»f 
this house ls turned all into eoiiAisidli ; .the, 
beauties of holiness into yoisome mipurities, the 
bouse of prqjer to a den ot ihil'wes, and that of 
the worst and most hiffrid kind, for every lust is 
a thief, and c"'ery theft a sacrilege ^ eontiinial 
rapine and rohuer} is eommitted on hojy things. 

“ The noble powers which ivere designed and 
dedicateef to divine conteuiplatiuu anj delight^ 
are alienated to the service of the most des- 
picable idols, and employed to vilest intuitions ’ 
)»and embraces ; to behold and admire lying 
vanities; to indulge and cherish lust and wicked- 
ness. What have not the enemies don«»wiekedly 
ill the sanctuary! How have they broken down 
the carved work thereof, and that too w'lth axes 
and lianimersj flic noifij whereof was not to be 
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heard hi bn^hig, tnudi less iiifrtlie (Jpmolishiiig 
this sacred/*^®* ^ 

■“ LooV^pow ♦ho fragments ‘of thaf curious 
sculptuTi^h'hieh once adorneef the pafa^e of that 
great ^'8 • the relics of cdAunon notions ; the 
yiV 0 )y‘‘irints of somet undeface^ truth; the faitf 
ide^*' things ; the yet legible prec^>ts that re 
W/* practice. Behold, with whjtf accuracy the 
pieces show these to been cngihvcn 
^,lic finger of God ; and how tliey now lie tom 
sc&ttcrcd, one in this dark corner, arfiither in 
i^at. (huried m lieaps of dirt and rubbish/. There 
not now a system, Ai entire table, of coherent 
ytruths 'to be found,* or a frame of holiness, but 
^ some sbirered parcels. And if any, with great 
toil and labour, apply themselves to draw out, 
here one piece, and there another, and set them 
together, tlioy ,serve rather to show how exquisite 
Divine workmanships was ill the original com- 
position, and the excellent purposes for which 
the whole was first designed, than ffir present use, 

, Some pieces agree and own one 'another; but 
bow soon are our inquiricff and endeavours non- 
plussed and superseded ! ^ 

‘ How many attempts have been made since 
that fearful fall and ruin of this fabric, to compose 
again thc’truth^ of so many several kinds into 
their distinct orders, and mako up frames of 
science, or useful knowledge ; and, after so many 
ages, nothing is finished in any one kind. Some- 
times truths are misplaced, and what belongs to 
one kmd is transferred to another, where it will , 
not fitly match. Sometinie.s falsehood iiiscrteil, i 
which shatters or disturbs the vvliole frame. And I 


whatAs with muqh fi'uitless pains done by one 
naiuL is dashed in piecei| by another; and it is 
the work Of a /oUowing age to sweep away the 
fine-spun cobwebs of a former. Ana thdSe truths 
which are of greatest usp, though not most out of 
ai^ht, art: least regarfieEl : their tendency and 
design are overlooked ; or they are so loosened 
and torn off, that tli^y cannot be wroaghit in, so 
as to'ta^e hold of the soul, but hover as faint*, in- 
effectual notions that' signify nothing. Its very . 
‘fundamental powers are shakep and disjointed, 
nftd their order towards one another confounded 
and broken : so ,tbat what is judged considerable 
is not considered; what is recommended as eli- 
gible and lovely, ik not loyed and chosen ; yea, 
the truth, which is after gfcdlinessfis not, so much 
disbelieved as hated, held in unrighteousness, and 
shines as too feeble a light in that malignant 
darkness which eompreheiids it not. 

* “ l?ou come, amzJa'^. all this confusion, as into 
the ruined palace of some great prince, in which 
you see here the fragments of a noble pillar, 
there the shattered pieces of some curious 
imagery, and all lying neglected and useless 
amongst heaps of dirt. Ho that invites you to 
take a view' of tlu> soul of man, gives you but 
such another pro.specl, and doth say to you, 
Behold the’ desolation, all things rude and waste. 
So that should there he any pretence to flio 
Divine presence, it might be said, ‘ if God be 
here, why is it thus?* The faded glory, the dark- 
ness, the disorder, the impurity, tlie decayed 
state, ill all respects, of this temple too }dnnil} 
show’ that the great Inhabitant is gone.’* 


CHAHLES THE SECOND AND WILlJAM PEN.\. 


f A recent view of M.i(1anie Tiimud's liepilifnl exhibi- 
tion o( wr.ix fij^nres, phiccil betoie us an adininible nnil 
striking likeiicw of tlie tliBtinjipiiHlied founder of It *nnR^I- 
vauisx, and we were Imcilily reiniwdod of th* following 
iiitcrMcw, wbicli wr now traSlwribe fiom Ins life, for the 
^ gratification^ of onr readers.] 

Whi i* William Penn was about to sail from 
EngJanjl to Pennsylvania, he went to take leave 
^of ’the king, and the following conversation 
pccurred — t ** 

“ Well, frienef William,” said Charles, “ I have 
.sold you q. noble province^iii Nortn America; but 
htill I suppose you have no tiio/ights of going 
thither ytmrself.” 

“ Yes I have,” • replied William, *' pnd I am 
ju.st come to bid thee farewell.” 

“ What! venture yourself among the savages 
of North America? Why, man, what security 
have you that you will not be in their war-kettle 
in tw’o hours after setting foot on their shores ? ” 

“ The iTest securit^in the W'orld,” replied Penn. 

“ T doubt that, friend William ; \ have no idea 
oi any security against those cunnibals but in a 
re;:,uii“iit of good soldiers with ihcii' muskets and 


bayonets; and mind, I tell you heforohanti, that 
with all niy good-will for you and your family, to 
whom 1 am under obligations, 1 will not send a 
soldier with you.” 

“ 1 want none of thy .soldiers,” answered Wil- 
liam, “ I dejiciid on something belter than thy 
soldiers.” 

The king wished to know what that was. 

” Why, 1 depend on themselves, on their own 
moral sense, even on that grace of God which 
. briiigetli salvation, and which hath appeared unto 
all men.** 

1 “ 1 fear, friend William, that that grace ha.s 

never appeared to the Indians of North America.” 

“ W’hy not to them a.s well as others ? ” 

" If it had appeared to them,” said thp. king, 
** they would hardly have treated my subjects .so 
barbarously as they have done.” 

“ Tliat is no proof to the contrary, friend 
Charles. Thy subject were the aggressors, 
j When thy subjects first vwnt to North America, 
tliey tound these people the fondest and kindest 
I creatures in the world. Every day they would 
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watch for them to ooine on ^ore, and hSktcu to 
meet thetn^and feast them on all that tlj^ ha 8 . 
In return w the hospitality %f (jjtc savages, as we 
call tliAn, fliy subjects, termed Christians, seized 
on their country, and ,rich huntlpg-grounds, for 
farms for themselves!* Now, is it to bayonderedj 
at^that these muclMnjured peoplf^ should hhve 
been ^nven to despeVatir^ by such injustice* 
and that burning with revenge they sftoilld liave 
committed * 8 onie excesses?” • • • 

• Well, then^ Lhope, friend William, you will 
not complain when they CQme to treat you ii#thc 
same manner.” 

“ I am not afraid of it,” sai^ Pciin. * 

“Ay! how* will you ai’(dd it? Yoti mean to* 
get tliyir huvting-grauuds too, I si»i)pusc?” 

" Yes, but not by driving these poor people 
away from them.” 

“No, indeed! how then wjll you get •their 
lands?” 0 m * • 

“ I mean to buy their lands of tliem.” 

“ Huy their lands of them ! V^4hy, man, you 
have already bought them of me.” 

'* \ e*^, I know I liave, and at a dear rate, too ; 
but I did It only to get thy good*w’ill, not tbat^l 
thought thou hadst any righy do their Jnuds ; no, 
friend Charles, no right at all ■ '^hat right hast 
thou to their lands?” • * 

“ Why, tlic right of diseoveryi the right which 
the pope and all Cliiistian kings have agreed to 
give one another.” 

"The light of discoverj'' A strange kind of 


right, indeed, suppose, friend Charles, .some 
canoe>loads thjsse Indians, crossing the sea, 
and discovering ^ny island of Great Hntain, were 

clnjnatt as tlwir and set it up lor sale 

over thy head, wl|kt wouldst thou think of them?” 

Why — wly—why,” applied Charles, " 1 must 
confess, I should think it* a piece of great impu- 
dence in them.” 

** Well, lhcn#hpw caiist thou, a Cliri<iMan, and 
asChristian prinVe too, do that wiiiclti thou utterly 
conde|mncbt in these peopla, wfloin th<Mi^ callest 
savag^?*Yes, fiiend Charles, and suppose again 
that these Indians, oij thy refusal to giv(f up thy 
island of Great Britain, ug're to make war on 
thee, aigi, htftiing weapons more destjgictivff than 
thine, were to destroy many of thy suhjeets, and 
to drive the rest away, dost thou, not thinTc it 
horribly cruel?” The king assented to this with 
marks of coiiv iction. ^’illiain procei ded — “ A^l), 
then, friend Charles, bow can I, who call myself 
a Chiistianf (fo what 1 should abhor m sfn •hea- 
then? No? I will not do it, but I will buy the 
right of the pioyer an rters, even ol the InduiA 
tliemselves. lij doing this, I shall imitate God 
himself in his* justice mercy, and tlicie!^' 
insurcdiis blessing on 1115 ^ colony.” 

reimsyh nnia soon became a flourishing colony, 
and existed for seventy years, (the pejiod when 
the Quakers held the govcniment,) without any 
force beyond that of the constable’s staff, and 
during that seventy }cars it was nc\ei iniuded 
by any hostile pow’er. 


DULNESS VERSUS TALKNT. 


^/lO'oir ktln nimfidi't vVf/i/Jp— Pjm.o 

1 AM oiTe ol .1 'feryj.iunu'ro^Ts body who are 
often treated with great injustice, and 1 hope, 
after hearing the hardships under, which we* la- 
bour, you Will not refuse to exert, on oiir behalf, 
that extensile influence wliich jom office neces- 
sarily bestows. 

I am what people in a calm buraour call " a 
man of slow parts,” and when irritated, " a dunce.” 
Pope, you know, has not spared our race, though 
1 think it was a pitiful advantage which he took 
of usi it was something like a man striking a 
woman, or a poet — pardon tlie sarcasm. Many 
of our tribe are by no means to be ilespised for 
musrular energy, whatever weakness of intellect 
they may betray; and Pope, f am sure, would 
have little relished a cuff from a list ten tunes 
heavier than his own. Why, then, shouldehe 
hav^ overwhelmed us with his angry wit, when 
he Y’ould. have been the first to condemn tlje 
exercise on himself of the phy.sical superiorfty of 
another ? 

As a w'arning lo^future men of genius who 
may feel inclined tA attack us, I wilJ tell them, 
that we have it in contemplation to use here- 


;.fter the most poweifnl wcapBiis wdiich rinftiirc 
has given 115 . It would he ^illy in a hoi.se, 
when attacked by a bull, to butt with Ins head, 
he very ftisely takes to his heels. ]ii like manner, 
if any one attack u’«,\vilh his wit, let him beware 
lest w? return the blt^w by some manifestation of 
muscular vigour. • 

ill modern times affaiis of lionoflr, it is wjll 
known, are generally decided by pistb^, in cjfdcr 
to put the combataflts as mtfch »u an %rpiahty 
as possible, so that tlie most expert fencer ha*# 
no advantage over tlie rnerg, ^vice. It w'cadd 
be well if iftme cqpinion instrument could hk?- 
Avise be invented for the use of wits and Idock- 
lieads in their frequent conflicts — something that 
w'ould bring down the wit to the ^eiel of the 
duncef or rai.se the dunce fo the elevation of the 
wit. The pen, as at present used, manifeBtly 
gives the same advantage to the tn.m of tiilei^s 
»s the sword to the .skilful fencer; whence we 
men of slow parts are worsted in every encounter. 
I therefore .submit to yie considgriirion of the 
publie, whether it might not be usetT iTtler a novel 
muimer. Let the eombatants he provided with 
a large goosib^iuill iji one band, and an inkstand 
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in the other $ and, standing at six Laces^distauce, 
let each in his turn dash the li£[u^^nto his ad- 
versary’s face, which would ohxfeusly Equalise 
their powers of blackenii'g. lQ*dce<l, fuin.would 
be an excellent plan for all liwrary champions, 
particularly editors of «ncwspapeGS» ^ho might 
thus learn the ** art to blot,” which reeins fast 
sinking into oblivion. ^ 

I caiif^t conceive, however, Qliat there is'so 
much real difrerence between a man of genius 
and a *iaan of *tominon undc/standin^ the 
is apt to imagine. Not a stugd' idea 
i ftom the mind of s>ne of these clever men, 
,but may ‘be taken inrby the dullest intellect, if 
sufSefent time be allowed for the «pera(tion ; at 
the, same time, 1 own that when once it has 
found entrance, you will not easily draw it out. 
The mind of such an one is something like that 
cuikAis receptacle (knowij, perhaps, lo some of 
your readers under the name of a^“ thrift-pot 
witli* \!hich children provide thcTn4elve.s when 
seized with the spirit of saving, a^ a needful 
auxiliary against the powerful, allurements ot 
comfits and gingerbread. The '^lence can only 
be put in one by one , Ind the <chool-boy will 
tell you whether they 'are in greater hfuste to 
make their egress 'J'he man of talents, on the 
contrary, has an understanding like a purse, which 
reeeive.s and parts with eoin with equal leadi- 
s , but all this serves only to show how little 
the furniture of then minds I'ssentially differs. 

1 have, I am sure, lor iiiy own part, a mimber of 
sensible notions and beautiful idi'as in my head , 
but 1 know not how it is, that although I am a 
great vtriter, 1 seldom please any one besides 
myself. VVlien I compose, 1 fed all the fcrvoui 
of ipsjTiratioii, nnj^ my productions suggest to my 
own inmd emotions of exquisite delight; yet the 
words in which I exhibit my ideas seem not to 
convey the same meaning to others. Tj;iey ^tare 
and laugh at })assages which afiToct me with ad- 
miration: where I titter, they knit their Jirdws, 
and look like stoics wlior I am bursting into I 
tear^ — an unfortunate case, but obviously leading j 
li)no other, cone?usion than this— that an Addi- J 
sonf a px^den, or 'i Shakspqare, is only superior 
to^ me. because ho conveys ins thoughts with 
'more success fro^i his oyi'n mind to that of an- 
qtifer, and not hccahse there is a radical disparity 
between our powers of iindefctandiiig. 

Nevortbelfts, I would willingly waive all in- 
dulgence a^d favour from this consideration, if 
what we men of slow,parts actually produce were 
allowed fair^ play and candidly estimated by its 
own merits ; but so far from this being done, the 
pi.rt)ality and preposse.ssion shown by all the world 
in favour of the works of men of talent, are quite 
insupportable. Both genius and stupidity, it is 
well kr.owu^ have intervals in which their natural 
characteristics seem suspended. Homer some- 
times nods, and a man of poor intellect is now 
and then found in possession of a tfeautiful idea; 


but it / all the sa\pc to moat people ; the pro- 
actions of both are regarded indiscriminately—- 
the one as unifovnli^ Hue, the other invariably 
worthless. • t* * 

1 well remen^ber being present at a party which 
fWas juinqdeby a man of 'rofiuted wit and literary 
celebrity. He talked a long time before 1 coi)ld 
discover any thing ex^aorSinary in what he said, 
but it‘hould%ave been fine diversion for the 
satifist to watch the rest of the company. All 
kept their risible muscles on ths up-toc ; an e\s« 
claiffatiun of delight was at the tongue’s end of 
every one; and yo matter what lie said, out 
came tfie laugh and the compliment. They w'ere 
once, indeed, too hasfty. was telling a story 
evidently meant to be laughable, belt -nniuckily 
the company not understanding it, let out their 
burst of laughter before he had got to the point 
of tire jest, and, were so much exhausted and 
disfirite^l by their mi<a!.e, as not to be able to 
inostor even a pas.sable laugh in the right jilace. 
It reminded no of the raw roeruit who fires his 
musket before the word of command is given, 
for fear of being too late. 

, A few (lay.s aftei, 1 happened to be m a dif- 
ferent company, aiMl having a good memory, 
tried lo play 6ft‘ a few of the hoan mots which 
had called forth suih hursts of merriineiit. “ .Sir!” 

/ighh^nr, with a stare of perfect vn- 
caiioy. “ Humph !” says another. A tlnrd 
looked out of the window, and a fourth be{r.sti 
drumming on the t.ilde with the gravity ol a 
judge. I perctMved my waul ot the high eha- 
lacter nere.s,sar> to give diiliiess the biilhnnev of 
wit, and silently withdrew my pretensions. 

1 lecollect, loo, another instance of the ptuvut, 
favor, the «ii]iust partiality which inflneiUM'S 
m.ankind in the^hstrilmtion of their .'n^plaiisi*. A, 
fiiend of miiie,wlu) has i o eUim to talents above 
the ordinary standard, was once fortunate enough 
to jfroduee a tvdeiable poem, which was published 
aiionyinonsly. A report got into eirciilation that 
It w’as the production of a certain poet of estab- 
lished reputation. Instantly a thousand heads 
wcie at work to find out beauties of which the 
author was quite hncoiiMcioiis; and a critic proved, 
to the .satisfaction of every one, that there was an 
elegant and patlietic allusion to the domestic 
circumstanees of the .supposed writer, and that 
the verses were unquestionably destined to im- 
mortality. By some accident, in the course of 
a few days tlie.name of the real author got 
abroad. Admiration shrunk before the truth ; 
criticism blushed at being so deceived ; and in a 
wdbk the piece was forgotten. 

These incidents wore brought very forcibly to 
r»y mind by wliat passed, not many weeks .ago, 
at a tea-party to w'hich I had an invitation. One 
of the company happening to take up a number 
of Ward’s Miscrdlany, wfiich lay accidentally 
on th table, asked a lady^ear him how she 
liked one of the papers in it, at the same time 
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naming* as the reputted author, a geutle^tan of 
some note in the literary world. The attmtioin 
of all the rcftm was iinmedia)j^1}b awakened, and 
an unanhiioi^ request was made that it might be 
read aloud. The genertd buzz of ^plause which 
followed had lasted sevhrkl minutes befoy; 1 veil- ^ 
turgd to interrupt it. by qucstioiiin{§ the corretb* 
ness o| the infunnatioii as^to.tlie author, and* 
mentioning a circumstance decide^y ftoiAilc to 
• it. • . • • 

•A gentlemaii^libely to be acquainted with the 
matter coming in al that.moinent, he was %{>> 
pealed to, and, from his own personal knowledge, • ] 
eonfirnied what I had advanced. * *1 


705 


“ Well,” exclaimed an old bachelor 011 my 
>'igbt, wa»tliinkiilg all the timet that if Mr. 


V- 

this 


must have very 
Ins was some uii- 


was really the writei, 
much degenerated, or th.at 
finished scrap from his portfolio.” • 

“ Why, to bo sure,” sijt'! « lady, whose excla- 
mations of delight during the perusal had been 
rather vehement; '* though there iidsan imitation 
of his style, and tTiough 1 must eonteiid (he 
paper has some meiit, 1 own thoie are none of 
the exquisite touehes belonging to his eoinposi| 
tions.” 

** The piece is well enougli,” criftrl a Iiluoming 
iieduty of eighteen, with ]m*tty (ioutiiig lips , 
lit 1 should no more think yf taking it fur 

Mr. 's than ot falling m love with ray graiid- 

fath»T ” 

“ For III} part,” s.aid a youim man who, having 
V»een engaged at play in a emner ot the room, 
had luckily escaped the error of joining in the 
general admiration, “ 1 think it a wretched at- 


tempt, and 1 wonder the editor should know no 
better than tt^ ^|rt it.” 

Nowf 1 havi the audacity to think— altbougU 
1 am qpudbious I|3ppo%^ myself to the majority 
of my fellow -credures — that wit is witty, beauty 
beautiful, aiidg stupidity .stupid, from whatever 
quarter they proceed. Why are we to sufter a 
man’s reputation to cast the glare of success over 
his* failures, to«?]|fvate coiiimon-place Mto ele- 
gance, and transmute obscurity into grandeur ? 
Or Wr'hjI not admire beautiful tRoughts •sflid ex- 
pressio^,* though but the scattered and casual 
progeny of mediocrity oU talent, and lowltness of 
pretension ? As a dun^e, i shall not be much , 
injured th^cstiinatioii of any one, Jjy colifess- 
ing that I admire Homer’s “ Catalogue of Ships,” 
Milton’s blank-iersc theology, and Wordsworth’s 
‘ Addres-i! to Thomas of Finland," net from any 
real hmling of ,adiiiir|j|{ion, but* because Iwjjpre 
not do otherwise. 

Your readers may arniisc themselves bj^cfllcu- 
lating how fmich of the admiration lavished on 
great aulhois lias the same origin. A man of 
talents m.iy tell ^le that this Is because I have 
not learned to* epnner(*)^ith these passages the 
same sftibJimc and ufFeefing associations as the 
auHiors. It may be so. Wtgdsworth, I liave 
no doubt, connects many fine associations with 
the bleating of a sheep, but “ haa " is no poetry, 

1 have told you my principles of judging, Sir, 
and I hope you and >(nir readers will so far 
adopt them ns not to withhold any approbation 
which this paper may descive, though it comes 
Irom iNEPrub. 

Shrffivld. 


CATS. 

CONCLBDINO ARTICl.r 


A CATS “first love,” did we say? aye, and why 
not ; wherefore debar a cat from “ the first plea- 
sure 111 life?” wherefore deny to licr the “softer 
feelings” of the “gentler sex?”avhieh, in justice 
to their meekness of character, when the terocious 
fit is not on them, they have won, and well de- 
serve, from the hands or claws ol then brother and 
sister quadrupeds. j 

A cat’s first love ! — we repeat it, how full of 
pathos, and thought, and feeling! how rich, too, 
overflowing with all the tenderest sentiments and 
associations! We are almost ready to declare that 
the subject is too much for us; we are absolutfly | 
swooning into a syncope at the bare contempla- j 
tion j)f it;, oh, jemiiii! how very queer wc feel^ 
how funny ; the room is going round, the caRdles ' 
burn blue, cats throng upon us by thousands 
all going round anc^ round — % fo, fum, he, ho, 
we are gone— off, off * * * 


Oh!* wo are bcttci;,now, wo are just “come 
to,” we are ourselves again Forgive uiir fuiitting 
away, kind read 01 , it was all far yoftr sake, lifj. 
we are better now', .Tiid wc are sinf'l^ng qjive 
with vinegar ami liaftsliorn. ^Cal*! oatif* what 
mischief do jou cause !^\i ho would liftve tluiugfit* 
it, to live all these ^ears un(l.t^eti faint awayiuf 
the thoughts Lt a cajj impossible, we can scarce! J- 
credit it; we cannot bo ouiselves,#v^o must be 
soitiobody else. 

Cats! cals! Oh ye sinning ones-2-come lortli 
j^ain lb re-ilUmnne the newly awakened imagin- 
ation within us ; come forth, come fifira the fxui- 
tile and parapet, gutter and garret, from attic aq/l 
area, sewer and scullery, 

•' From garden -itul ci ovc, 

Wlierc by inomilighl >c love.” ^ 

I from cupboard and cefiar, from cocPIou and 
chimney, from height and from depth ; come forth, 
come forth. 1 
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*• Com® forth, oh ye diiUron gkilti*s, 

W'horo our pages ore read, may hH%4 ^ftiir tiutnc ; 

Yo of the whisker, and bright giee ffcjV ^ 

And the hounding claw -paw, to mpct’im* fi\ ^ 

■With the purr, and tl«c uplOTtei, anf raterwaWl«|ii', 

Come forth, oh )e kittens, and cats,lwhile }C niny.” 

A cat’s first love — tl^iwe can be tio doubt of it, 
it is useless disputing the point or beatSbg about 
the bush to evade the question — there is, to a 
moral c'dttaln^y, avch a thing :n^the world as a 
cal’s fij^l love. We never had the gratifying 
opportunity afforded’ us of bashing uur ot^ics in 
such a sunshiny flood of feline aflFeeti'Su and 
regard, and cannot thciyfore describe, sertaffin, 
that which we have Jjcen with our eyes. Our 
forefathers and foreinotliers neveV enl'.ghtcned 
our understanding upon the subject, our fore« 
great-grand mbthcr told us nothing about it, and 
our schoulma&tei; though otherwise a very clever 
felfww, never troubled hiint If to teach our young 
ideas how to shoot in that direction. We are 
therefore bound to be guided by plain common 
^ense in the matter, to siqipose that such an event 
in the life of the animal of Whoir we are now dis- 
coursing, may have proceeded'* somewhat after 
this fashion. We will .iipposc that two young 
members oi the feline race, just emerged from 
kittenhood, and a:ri\ed at the age of young cats, 
arc placed near to one another at a ball; 
mutual friend introduces them to each other ; with 
much cordial and pleasant ceremony they grin 
graciously at one another — Tabitha demurely and 
modestly gives a faint purr as she bobs her best 
curtsey. Tom’s eyes vparkle, and he brandisbes 
a formidable five yard tail as lie places bis paw 
upon hU heart, and make.s bis best bow before 
the aipiable and placid Tabitha. (kinver-.atiu 
now ensues. Tern starts many pleasing top 
^ which elicit numerous ajiproving monosyllabic 
purrs Irom the beauteous Tabitha— the last night’s 
adventure, including the scatter and .scramble 
svliieh he had to escape seot and skin free from 
the ferocious claws of Bla"’k Diek, to one of 
whose inimmorata Tom nad been whispering 
more “soft nonsense” than the lady’s rightful 
proprietor d‘*emc<l either right, proper, or prudent, 
Toih CM.siders tbs “ gentle liint” of one of 
hip iiu.neru^'s “ affaires du caui ” may please the 
fair lady, and rose him' proportionably in her 
estimation, ns “ a' g.Mlai]t youth,” and “ a man of 
the svorld,” and induce her f'i siirmise that be is 
intimately acquainted with some of the “leading 
fashionables/' and quite a man of “ ton” Tabitha, 
however, puts up her fan, and her left fore paw 
at the same ♦ime, on hearing her "young friend” 
describe his midnight adventure— her bhisliing 
iifodesty, it must be owned, is much shocked at 
her cuinpniiiuii not treating her with more be- 
eoming dignity on “ so short an aqiiaintance.” 
Tom, 'ifrr.', -.'cr, being wLat is technically tenned 
“ wide awake,” takes no notice of the young 
lady •! "bliisliing eoiifusion,” but iminediatelY 
niakcj a “ diversion ” In his favour hy reijuestiiig ; 


the hoiftur of his fi^r partner’s hand for the next 
minuef. Politeness will noj allow th&lady to re- 
fuse this,and>shc^u|rs a sweet conseiJi And now 
the scene changes, the merry music wills ^ncrrily 
over the cellaivfloor, — one„two, and off they go, to 
4Pne of Hart’s most cnch'anling quadrilles. How 
soff the lady trips along! her claws are tipped w^tli 
Sliver, and at terminatihg tip of lyerlitt^ tail, 
her inaiVuna,em watchful over the interests of her 
darfing chiU, and anxious, moreover, that she 
should “ look well,* has hung ^ silver bell thjft 
she^nay have 

- '‘Miiait wlicicvor the goc^,” 

How merrily this tinkles, ^or she cannot help 
moving her t^il as she darfbes ; tins niov<> soon 
degenorates into a waggle, and this again into a 
decided downright wag whenever Tom’s eyes re.st 
upon" her, and altogether she begins to feel “very 
queer.” She leers afid ’ooks most comically at 
Tom, her whole being is in a flutter, and her 
“young heart” beats pit-a-pat at a rate that it 
has never beat since the night she lost her mother, 
and her supper, and her lite very nearly too, hy 
tbe footman throwing a broom at her. Tom is 
111 raptures at these "videiit tokuni of spronuiig 
affection; lie i/lwardly vows by the “lady-moon*’ 
to love her for ei er ; he swears oy the stars to be 
to her a true aid constant lover; but his soli- 
loquies with Iniiiscdf are interrupted by the music 
striking up the merry Gtwoite dr VtstiiSf and 
off they go — claw’s across, and back again, down 
the middle, and up again — halaucez, t finme ^hi- 
ff/aisc, n.mi,finfdc. And now the gentlemen ItMil 
the ladies to their seats, and a tray of rat-refrt sli- 
inent is banded round. But where is Tom, and 
Tabitha w'ith tie silver bell’' and echo answers 
—bell. 

Out at the back coc/ cellar door ha- e they 
silently escaped, Tom having “ adopted tbe jire- 
caulion ” of wiinging the bell off bis belle's tail — 
over the stone area, and up the wall have they 
glided and scrambled, and on the top of the 
water-butt, and “beneath tbe midnight-moon" 
are they seated in gentlest converse and most 
amorous dalliance together. 

As the phrase is, there is ev idently “ something 
going on J’"tween them." Their whiskers are all 
alive, ami evidently seek each other, being actu- 
ated thereto by some powerful inherent attrac- 
tion ; they are seatc>d as closely to each other as 
“ circumstances w ill allow of," and their tails are 
in “active exercise.” Tabitha’s being short, 
gently "stirs the hreezeless air,” but Tom, young, 
vi«$mni^, full of ardent passion and strong desire, 
puts his into most vigorous motion, and flails the 
Whter-butt most vigorously; the water is all in 
motion, and blow after blow is administered with 
increased vehemence as hisjiassion rises. Mary, 
wlin is .sleeping in the back kitchen, is awoke out 
>r her sleep, and in her conn siou tears her best 
iightcap all to srnitherius, in her anxiety in tbe 
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dark to see where the noise comes froTii. Mean- more sudlcci^ullsj at length is made happy 
while Tom |irges his 'suit vigerously and by TabUha. Epiion. 


^CLIME SCENERY. 


It i^the ^rid« of po'etry to paint the natr al* 
sublime. Passsiou is said* to be 'j;|oe?iy,* so is 
desciiption. * 'J'lu* following-lines? froni»the “ N%w 
V«rk Evening Stas,” furnish one of those happj* 
(ftshos of the poefic peyril which disclofts, 
M'iled ill “ the prismatK; binidery of the sun,” 
!ui object ill mngnifiec’iit uiicl stormy* gran- [ 
ileiii ‘ — * i 


NIAGARA. 

Cload-girilled fiiupder 1 cinhoihed storm ! 

^Whether ennihtd ?n vapours daik and dnn, 

Or looma, maguiticirnt, tiiy giant fospi , 

ThnJKlx^tlio prismatic hroifleiy of the 8ini? 
VVondroty alike 1 What floods have swept tlijjj brow 
Since the hold plunge of tiiy primeval wave I 
*l''rom whose tremendoua adseiil, until now, « 

Thou hast ni^ paiiacd norldued. You hoiling ^rnve. 
Hoars ffom its depths the song creation *gu\e. 


TllK JtW.MENT 


SKiit-, t1i.it lidve hung in liftiut]i o'ei*lhc caith* • 
for twice ten lbou.s,uid >f¥arb, no longer i«ta> , 

Stills that icinu’cd .ind hailed her morning bnth, 
llitv.' veiled ihou gli^tciiiig flies .*md iflclt aw.iv; 
h'liitli h.is leogiic'l hei tiiist , the deep, deep voa 
Flings iKuk I'C) lavorn'd poitdls to the d-iy, 

^\hlU' i’or.vl Hindis and pe.iils neli, glistening Jay. 
\uil sletpti bound in dreamless shiiidie's lie, 

^se^u b.iiitt’ '-poll ol liii.iM .in .ii??osy. 

!‘] If ii til 111- loivly jilaee f>l rest is ^t1A•(.d, 

As tl t loiii' 1 . niiijict’s Will., inns loiee'is heard 
\nii iir .11 iMiiiiigi I lilts his hiiiid on hyfli. 

Snt.citii.r liv Him vlio rules with nistchless powoi 
On lie.ivdi’s Ingh throne, that “ tii^ shall he no 
ii'ore." 


Monads aie there, the lowlv and the gicit, 

Fiom enrtlifS Remotest nnund.mc8 sumiuonedsniili ; 
And all in brythlesi:, golcmii siJcni.e wail 
The awlul Judge, desti twliug from on high, 

“ Ihliohl he u))t'es||'‘’ floods .vie hene.ith his feet , 

Hi fore his tuci llY winged Mjuadrons lly, 

.* lljaiiiiiig th* Hint's ol g'jUeii victory 
• ' Jle felts gitliioiied lu yonder Judgment seat, " 

^\here earth's pale .son-, in thukened ])haJanv meet, 
Fium Him lliaf e.imiot err then dboni In beat, 
living llumdeife, picfeagmg dcspaii. 

Roll o\ i the gniify soul , while music, sweet, 

'Phe i,i|,ii.un.s harmony of lioly song, 

Welcomes tint blest amid the .ingclic tlnong. 

T. W. A. 


Tlir, THEATRE IJS riiANOE. 


I II All 111!' I’uMit'li liavi* not profited by tlioii 
ill iii-li'niniji, ,so well ns tliey ought to 

luue (Jo'u*. A feverisli love of^liaiigi* leeps 
t4eiii ulwnys'n lUli^tly. «l#^atislied, immIv 
])U t iiiti»\oi>d liiinumi by sonic public display; 
bill, tliei), Just us c.isiU kindled lytu in.idnoss 
ULMni upon ilic ril'^blC'.t occ.tsIuii. Wliatcvci 
tends to c,\Lite discontent and iiiriubordju.ition 
.1 j.iost vvcleonie and mo.st popular. Tbe levo- 
I'.rnniaiv principle links ivillnn both tluni litera- 
t.iie and then drama 'I'lie inosV«*id,irioiis .and 
M'NijItiii'.'' libertni.iLc and impurity aie at piesent 
tbe .‘-tajile ol tiie grealei p.vrl of tbe one .uid the 
o'.lu'i. H il be said that the pictuu", thus ex- 
hibited pro latlier doiiifed from the l»en>!'e.s of 
maniae imagimation tbun diawn from actual life, 
tin* friiniljin contemjilation of vice set out m> 
Studiously con an>an' c.'innot biit be attended 
with a fearful reaetioii on public nioiats. lu 
some they must undoubtedly excite disgust, fo* 
hardly is it possible tliat an i*uUre people sliuiild 
be so sunk ,in depiavity as to relish them; jv'l, 
that th*ey are lelislied by the uiajviritj, it i^ fln- 
])ossd>Ie to doubt, I'Isv* vvheieioie are thcycneoii- 
M^ted A leceiit picte, entitled Ln Jmj llt- 
lant, is reported toJbe a tissue of tlic''iiiosl 
scandalous blasplionm>s ; and yet we aie assiiied 
it has iiumciise success. At the veiy best, the 


diama is of exeei diiiyly i|iiestioiiabl(' influouee 
111 snppmt of moials, but uhen llius infamSnsIy 
pio.stituted to the mo'.t base an(?ulcked of piii- 
poses, it deM'ivos no (ju.utei vvliat<‘M.i, toi it be- 
comes a lutMoiis pevSlilcnce, e.dling for tlie most 
j decishi* pTc.i.siiies to leinove and oiercoino it. 

I l{iil,^h‘tjiie ask, woujjl the Fieiu'l) eu'r emisent 
1 to paif with tiieii llu;f.tie •’ Ni», it is not m 
! Iheir iiatuie, they would resign their religmii, 

I fur that thev h.ive loiniaily rencsine.^l belore-f' 
1 say, they would ))ail v.ub their wny i^nils ftir 
I any tiling or nothing, !?1 mo 4 .^uy tlmi*’ iKe^vould 
: they Mcntiee except thejlioatie. It ^eeins \iart 
ol then iiatiiie, then essence, tliey uie itll ^l 
the theatre, tlicatiij^d.— VffWiffs of' a Haute 
il^onqh Fiance find Itah], by itae TlWi/on, 
/’..S'.. I., J/.A.H. 

Let in see now the opinion of vuu' ?)f tlie first 
f.ilheis then chiucli on t?ie siilijod of idny- 
bouscs* — ‘‘What! the theatres .-vre t?ie vvoik hi 
.b*sus Christ! Tlnso hlasphemus sliike m«v 
with honor. Would .Jv'mis Clnist pieside in 
ashembiios of sin, where iveiy thing wi' hear 
weakens ins doctinies? wlieie the np i--on jy teis 
into the very .soul by all the .seiiM's, amdevery 
ari is employed to seduce, .iwaken, and justify 
the pa.ssiuns I14* eonik'nins'-' Every Christi.ui 
ought to abstain Ironi tliein, howevei innocent 
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he may ^Uer -himself to in, hririginpt from ' Again, another of their fathers observes, "It 
these places an untainted heart. It is sullied by is at the tbeatji^e ^our daughters ar • taught the 
being there, since by Its prej^iiee alrpe he has art of skilfully couductiitg an int^jgue, of con- 
participated in the works of .liatan, and violated ceoling from ^ their parents the secrets of their 
the most sacred promises he ,made to Jesus, hearts,, i^^d of cherishing, a passion condemned 
Christ and to his church. Abstain frown a theatre' b/ propriety and morality.”— A66e Clemens*^ 
where He is insulted ! ” — MasbiUon. 


. " REVIE.W. 


Er»f> 9 t Jidaltravert, \ti Three Vola.- Saunders and 
Ottley. ■ “ 

ARTIC1.G 11. 

It ifi a circumstance much to be regretted, that in 
the^coniposition und writing of tliis novel, Mr. Bulwer 
shbuld not have finished tliw story, but have left the 
various charactera unsettled, and wMidering still m 
of fairer fields and pastures ever new.” This 
18 a defect more particularly referring to the character 
of Alice Darvil — a creaturegWh^) appears beautiful 
jven 111 her fall, lovely m her devo ion to her betrayci , 
and tender in that very adoratimf of the heart whicl 
she hhows for MaltruvOa. Wc receive a passing 
glnuphC of her character in connexion wilh a psuedo> 
banker, whose p|au 8 and designs are any thing but 
guiiLluss towards a creature still beautiful — a mother 
intiorcnt in all but the tremendous fall from virtue to 
vice which has made her so. The reader wjU be scarcely 
able to form a correct estimate of her character ; we 
see little of her; her appearances are hke thone of 
some fallen angel — she udierits a beauty and glory 
peculiarly her own, and in her love for her infant, 
and the long-endunug and confiding faith iti the 
everlasting attachment and devotion of her lover, we 
tecogiAse a spotless end shining purity of faith and 
hope which wc connect with a lofty and unfallen cre- 
ation. She wanders over the earth ; and, exalted even 
in lier penury ar I wretchedness, she eluiins the pity 
and sympatb) of the merciful and the humane ; uiid 
with such a beautiful conception of character as this, 
—one of the finest which Mr. Bulwer has ever drawn, 
— wc regret that he should have trifled, and neglected 
to fill up t!ie canvas where the outline wrs scu bold 
iind shining. 

Til the second volume we lure introduced to Madame 
de d't. Veutadour m England. Ernest meets her by j 
•chance, and theif^fonocr Iteaton is renewed in friend- i 
“lyji. returning from a ride they are caught in a I 

thundt, otom, anu take refuge in an urn wheie Alice 
was staying Ernest and Valerie were in one room, 
Alice in the next 

“ Tl)«f door cominun'catiiig with the next rvom ffcntlr opened. 

A fair form, a form fttlrcr and youni^ar Dian that of Valerie de 
bt 1r entaduur,'i titered (he ajiartment; ttu silence had drcrivid 
lur, ebebilievcdthat Maltravers was alone bhe had entered 
V itli tiei liLMr.t, upon her lips , love, banf{iuiie, hoiicful love in | 
tirrj vein, it, every thauKht ; she had entered, dicaming that 
.icioss that threshold loxotwould dawn on lier atresh, that ail 
would be oner more as it had been, w]ien the common air was | 
ta'iturc. TbL.ii she entered , and now she stood bound, 
t( ) ror-strlclwctt, pale as dc.itU, life turned to stone , youth, hope, 
iss, were fur tver over to iter. I^nent bneelitig to another 
as all she saw. i'or tltw Iiad the been Ihithlul and true amidst 
btuim and Uusolation ; for this had sbo hoped, dreamed, lived. 
'l'l.o> (lid not not', lier, she was unseen, unheanl And Ernest, 
who would iiavogoue barefoot to ibe end of tlie earth to find 
he , vuiH m ibvjperj loom wi^ her and knew it not. 

' Cfiii olJ aiiiun ‘ Beloved, said Valerie, very softly. 

" * Beloved Valerie, hear me 1’ 

“These words wire enough iter (he listener, she turned 
noiselessly away Humble as that heart was, it was proud Tlie 
dofli closed on her Hlu> had obtained the* wish of her whole 
bolug, Heaven had heard her prayer— she had oueo more seen 


the lover of her youth, and thenceforth all was night and dark 
ness to her What mailt r what became of her? One UHiment 
— what an eflbct it produces uppn viars I One moment— virtue, 
dime, iflory, shame, woo, rapture, Yest upon^molneius. Uentii 
Itself IS but a moment; yrt eternity is Its successor.” 

I The character of Maltravers is, from its very nature, 
and* the scenes and trials of life through winch he 
passes, necessarily ch^ngisllble and variable. We re- 
cognise no one particular trait of disposition wbicli 
shines steadily and stcadfiistly tliroughout his whole 
career. The one which most ulcases us is the one in 
which the powers and creations of a mind naturally 
I ititaginaiive are poured forth. Instability and disci 
arrest Ills career ; and to the pointed queries he puts 
to his physician, that functional y returns an auswer 
of grave and solemn 'Import. 

“ Maltravcn appeared satisfied, cbnngcd the cunieriatbin, 
talked easily on oilier nlatters tor a fcii minutes, nor uas it till 
be had dismissed )}is physicnin that bo broke forth uith the 
tboinibts that wore nnrinng ultltiii liim 

“‘Oh'' crieil ha aloud, as he rose and pacul the room with 
rapid strides , ‘ ikiw, w hon I set hefurc me the broad and liimiii 
OU8 }>atli, am I to be conrtcinneil lo halt and turn asiiic^ A vast 
empire rm 8 on my in w, greater than that ol (Jesar’s and con 
querors*, an empire durable and universal in tbc Minis of men, 
that time ItHclf laiinot overthrow, and death inareheH with me, 
side by side, and thu skeleton hand waivei> me buck to the 
nothingness of common men * 

“ He jiaused at llie casement, lie threw it oiwn, and leaned 
forth and gasped fur mr Ikiivcn wus scrent and still, and 
roomiug ratne coldly forth amongst the waning shirs, and the 
I liaunts of men, imthtir thoniuglitarc of idltness and of pleasure, 

I were desolate unu oid. Nothing, SiUe nature, w.i8 awake 

“ • And If, oh stu « 1 ’ murmured hhiltrni ers, rom the dep' * 

I of hib excited heart, If I h,'^. buen iiibeiiaible to v'lur soUniii 
I beauty, if (be heaven and the earth bad bein to me but as air 
and clay, if 1 were one of a dull and dim cy(‘d herd, 1 might live 
on and drop iiito the grave from the ripemnifi of unprofitable 
years. It is b(>cause 1 yearn foi the great objects of an iminor- 
lal being that life shniiks and shrivels up like a stroll Away ' 
1 will not listen to thesu human and inaterial monitors, and con- 
sider life as a thing greater than the thiiigH that J would live 
ior. My dunce is made; glory is more persuasive than the 
grave ’ 

“ He turned iisp«itientlv from the rasemeut , Ins eyes flashed, 
hi ' ■ ■ 

All tbc calculations of pnirlcn> c, all the tamo and methodical 

nnuitliiff 1 I til whieli, from time to time, he had sought to 

sober dowrn the impetuous man into the cairn machine, faded 
I away before the burst of awtul and commanding passions that 
j swept over his soul ’* 

I Fragments, beautiful as those we quoted in our for- 
j mcr notice, we again quote ; they are like scattered 
seeds of thought pver which the summer calm has only 
to shine, to bring them to a rich and full fruition. 

“ As vain and arrogant of the iant wreck of their national 
p'>niiis .It the Homans of old were of the empire of all arts aud 
arms, the modern Italians look upon the liarmunies «f other 
hindb as barbarous; nor can they r^preeiate or understand ap- 
preciation of the mighty German music, which is the proper 
rininbtrelsy of a natum of men — aniuslc of philosophy, of liocoisni, 
of (utt intoUert and tbc itnagmatiuii, beside which, the stralUb 
of modem Italy are indeed el&ininatc, lisntBstic, and artificially 
feeble. Rossini is tlie Catiova pf musio-ii-with much of }hc 
ptetty^ilh nothing of the grand. 

“ K wa si teogresB is eternal change. 

•• A gm who over loves a man, no. .Indeed old, but much older 
than herself, loves him vvJtli such a lookmg-up end venerating 
love! 

■' The poetiy of the post rings on our ears the dceliCT and the 
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diviner becAURe remot'ed from tlic cU^thAt mode the #> i “A ttinnoMiioneitiier stitdy witb miicii depth, nor compose 

art, art. how dfst thuu hcauiify and exalt lu* ' What is nature with much art, wlfRufie has Home definite nliject before him, 
without thee t ^ lu tlic lli;^t, some one branch of knowledce to master, In the 

“ There *18 ri'ilhinK more sahitar>’ to mti\ 1*^1611 than oren- j liwt, some one cnnAfition to work out. 
aionol inArval^f repose, wtieii wclook Miihin iiiKtead ornith- 1 “1 b<dif|p 4 it hnsltRroot effect on the fiitbrc laiioiirs of a 

out, and exuuiine, almost inKeiisiblv (for 1 hold striU and con- | writer, tlie place w1ie|^>^he first dreams that it is his destiny in 
srions sell scrutiny a thing iiuiih rarer thafti we suspect) what write' 

we have done, what we are ifhpilbk of doing Itgs settling, ns 1 “ITie faiewclls of Irieiidshtp have indeed miinethiiig of the 
itsrcre, a debtor and creditor aceuuiil with the pasf, befotgwe* Bielaneholy, but iin the aiiguisfloof those of love Perhaps it 

phmgc into new^ speculations • would he In tlbr if we could get rid nl love altogether Lifcuimld 

‘^Peonlc wlio do not write flunk as well people wlio do, bfll go on smoother and happier without it Friendship is the wine 

euiiiioetli). seiasi , well-developed ;iiiou{nit, In coiiiiaihstinetlon ot existeiwe, bn%lo\e is llie rlram-drinklng 

lu laguc medit.irion, iiiusl he conneited with some* tangible ‘*Thi.>rc U a eoritffn^icc of the head as well as oi*lhe heart, 
plan or objects iind, iherclnre, %a^mii 8 tlie cither writing §nen and in old age we fAil as niiiLli remorse, if w»haie wasted our 

or tuiiijg men, if wi desire *to tost tUi Ingle, Aiil unfold the j imlurul talents, as it wc have ptriertcd our natural virtues 

spinnicincul and iused flours of our reasoning facultv • The pnifiniiid and exultant satisfaitien ii#th which ^ tnaii who 
^ “ Perhaps few nfin ol .real genius are much gnawed Inc the feela tlifi Inajias nut lAed in vain — tliat he has entailed on tlic 

dcsin of tnme until they are artifloiull) worked up to it. d^iere world ai^ieifloum of iiistnu-lion or delight — looks back upon 

IS ill a sound, lornil ititcUei t, with all its gilts fairly balanced, a ilcpaited struggles— m one of the happiest emotions ofArhich the 

• olin tfinscIou>mijs 8 ot power, aTeriainty that when lUatimtgth , ronsLionce can h< capable \Vh^ indeed are the petty faults wc 
is tairiy )nit out, Jt must bo to realise tlic usuar result ot cuiumit as individuds, aihciVig Ig)) a narrow cirfle, ceasing 

stronglli Mull of second-rate gruim^ un Lliu coiitfliry, aiufrct-* with our uwii lif^lo the incalculable and everlasting g»cd wo 

till .iiid iieiious, lldguttiCg after a ceUbnty wlucli they do not may prudfi-e as public nn 11 by one bouk or bv one law Depend 

estinintc by tliei: own laltitils,* hut by the talents of some one upon it, that tin Almighty, who sums up all the good and .ill 

cl'.e 'Jilt') HtL a tower, hut are udiiplrd only with mcaHiinngjts the evil done hv his creatures 111 a just halanee, will not ^dge 

sliadow, ami ili iik their own height^ which thuy neicr calcu- the august licnefactors ofa world with tlu' same seventy as tliuse 

bite) IS to cast as broad a oii< over the earth drones ot society, who liu\e no great wurviees to show in the 

“ i'herc Is 111 a man that has iiiiuh in him a wundorfiilty cleinaMedger, as a sit oil tothe indulgeu^p' of tliiir small sues 

.u-iilraiid siiisiljvi pcriiplioii ol Ins own cYistciiic An iifiagiii- “ ]|,>tirn so raphilv whmi our teachers an- tlioKc wi*Wc' 
luiic and susei ptible person h.iN, nidei C ten timu^as tivirli and it he observi d tb.it the less our know ledge, the less pe'rhaps 

life .IS a dull tillow lie ii^ti)>Tiis himself 111 .t tlioimand our genius 111 otiu-r things, the more facile are oui attainments 

ohjci ts, associates each with hiH own uleiitUy, livi s in eatli, in niusie, wliirlPiaa \( ry Jealous mistress of the mind * • 
and .diTiost luoks iiijoii the wuild with Us iiiliiiitc objects as a ‘ ]*y being rulihud lung and oft 1 11 against tlio great londstune 
part ot Ills indiMdiial beiim Aft ( rw aids, as lA tames down, he of sueielv, we*ohlaiii iti a thuusaiid little minute points iiit 

uitliiliiiws Ills liiiiis, b.inii still li.is ,t kiiowhilge ot, and an in atlrocimn in cuninio|| with our fellows Their putty soriowrff 

tei'st iu till land they once cost rid 1 U iiinleistaiiclH oilur and simill joys— thifi ohjiits of iiitere'st or emplovmciit, at 
l>i ople for hi h.is 1,1 eil /u other |•ll>))l«' — tin ilund <ind the surne time or nl]ur,|><ii’( beenoiMS Wc gather up a viist col 

li> ii'g, ftiiicu d hiiiisi It now Urutiis and now (Vsi.r .tin) thought "luiltoii ot moral .\jid*iiieiital larihingR ot exehsiiige, and wi 

how Ac should act in dlinoul ivny iiii<igm.tble iiicuinst/nee gt scarceh find any inteDect too p^i hut what we can deal wi^Ji 
lite . It in s-iiifv w ay ^ 

• What a JiiMiiy is thc're in the )ir^ love of the nmsei that “Tlic desire of distinction grows upon us, till cxeitemcnt be- 

jiiOKMhbv whn'li Ml give the jMlpahlc formal tlu long inlan- comes disiasi At first it seems ciiongl^to olitain somn credit, 
, II MS Ills! . !i I I r.ilid II II <aii* , -tic- III lutitiil ghost .mil 1 1 ii.iihiiti ,111 util II s to ihi g. Ill lal sloi k Inn m iic, new 

ii' il ' I ii ' 1,1 . 1 •>., wbii h wi ii<Md.i 111 the iittdiira of our v< n ns . iisi Ihe 1 1 id eiow \isihh rtiiiii i> e s|,,ii!i , d imii, 

still closets V 111) till' wand ol ihi siiiiph‘)^n' .iini wi iln dm of oiinpung 1 v.u.ii.t iiiclii in the gi iiiil',ni- 

“ Models iiiiiv tiiiin our taste us iiitiiH, but do not cMite US to ihini' |li n we •'ci Im tin lirsi iiini tin < ast ilisfiieiiiMi |iu- 

be authurs jMjk twe. n reputation and fame, between tiwluy and ininiortality 

• There Is no jn riud of lilc 111 wliic li we more aietasibh to “The powers of the mind oic things that emnot be less im- 

tlie SI ntiinrnr 01 tnendship, tbaii m the intc rials uJ mural ex mortal than Ihc nnre aeiisc of idcniity iln st acquMiiion^ 

hauNtion w liiih aui eeud to tlu ihsnppoinlmeiit of Ihe passions aueompnny us through the eternal inogruMi, and we may obtain 

There is tlicii Miincthing inviting iii lliosi gemthr feelings .t lowe>r nr a higher grade hereafter, in pioportion us wc are 
vhJili keep alive, but do nut leiui the eiieuhitioii ol the afltc- iiioii 01 less fitted by tlierxrnnse of oui intellcet to comprehend 
Ijoiis and execute the suleiiiii tigcjicjci of God ’ 


ROOKS AND AUTHORS. 

^ Mihs £j>i^i'.tvoRTu. — ^Mips Eda^orth was one • young lady, who returned his afleetTon, and consented 
Tveniug^usiiy writing uesi^ll^or fa^r, when a servant to become his wife. A few montliR arterw.*ird8 he wa>i 
brought in ihe tea equi|iage. Tht a(uhore»3 measured ' ufllicted with gutta seiena. which deprived him entirely 


the due sjiuonfuls into 11 ehiiia cup, then 
on ” the boding water into the teapot, ^el it stand the 
time proper for infusion ; jmt into other cups their 
cream and sugar, pouring thereon— wh.it ’ In her 
literary abbtraction she had omitted to put in the 
hyson, so that the draught she now olfcred her parent 
was very rnilk-and-waterish indeed. “Were you 
writing on Irish bulls that you tiitufc surh a blunder, 
Maria? “ usked the sire. " No, papa,'* returned his 
witty girl, ** 'twas Irish Abuml-tm ” 

A Lbarnko Nisgro. — Job Uen Solomon, sou oi 
the Mohammedan King of Banda, was taken in 1730, 
and sold m Maryland. He afterwards found his way 
to England, where his talents, dignified air, and 
amenity of character, procured liipi friends ; among 
the rest, Sir Hans Sloune, tlie founder oi the Uiilish 
Museum, for whom he translated several Arabic niauu- 
scripts. After being received with distinction at t^e 
coar4 of St. James’s, he w'as sent back to Banda. 
The letters which be afterwards wrote to his friends in 
England and America were pablislicd and pernsey 
with interest. This man is said to have been able to 
repeat the whole korup fiom memory. — lAbvriallei'ald, 
No. VII. Printed atsMourovia, in West Africa, a 
colony of Blacks ; the^rinter and editor being both of 
the same colour. j 

Hvdbr.—- H uber iTas been blind from the ege of 
3 cyente«o. At that period he fell in love with a rich 


of sight, ole was sent to Pai is in the hope that a cure 
might be effected, hut he obtained no relief, and re- 
turned despair to iirneva. Mademoiselle Lullen 
man ud the object of disinterested affection, not- 
I withstanding his misfortune. This excellent womaiwoon 
discovered a thousand means of smiplymg the wan^ 
which her husband’s calamity occasioned^ During w 
war she formed wlioie ymies of ^s, ^ vaflt^s sfkes, 
and thus enabled him to distinguish tne fbsitions of 
the different roips. Mi^ stuck pins iiPa map, aftd* 
thus gave her husband a correct of tlie nioverocaitff 
j of the troops.^ A method by which he was enabled t6 
I write W'BS invented fof bim, and his wife formed plans 
fif the places they inhabited in relief. Tit had a great 
taste for iiatutal history. He iimde hi.s wife read to 
him u number of works on the subiect, anu p.irticatarly 
relative^o bees. W^ith her assistance he made seveial 
discoveries, which he published under*lhe titlo»of 
“ Researches on Bees.’’ To extensive knowledge M. 
Huber joined an extraordinary memory, and he relatAl 
in u graceful style a great variety of interesting 
anecdotes . — Menmirs of the Court of the .Empress < 
Josephine, 

Sharp Retort. — “Will you lent? •■fitwer your 
newspaper, sir? — he only just wants to read it!" 

“ Yes, my boy ; and ask him to lend me bis dinner— 

, 1 only jost wang to eat at I ” 
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.Tewmv Da.vmm. — Sbenstone’s pathetkaand affect* •folifr edition of ‘‘ftllotaon’d Serfflone/' The pro. 
iDg ballad of Jemmy Dawson bA driwn tears from bability of this 1>eing what was alluded 4 by the word 
every person of sensibility, or posseting th# feelings ** Till,*’ on tlie pltcesof paper, made onl of. them im*^ 
of humanity; and it aillaaontmiii to as mediately waitupo^fhe boolAeller who mad )ftirrJiBsed 

long as the English language shaUlrxist. This ballad, the books, and fuk |Rm if he had the ediuou of Tiliot. 
which is founded in truth, was taken from a narrative I son, wbichjiad beim among*tbe books sold to him ; 
first published in the JttavQt of thi 2d of August, ^ oiwhis refily in the afiirmaUve, and the volumes being 
1746, three days after the transaction itfbeords. It handed down,* the gentlemgn immediately purchased 
is given in the form of a letter, and is ^ follows : them an^ on carefUlg examining ih^'Ieave|^ found 

A young lady of a good and handsfirae bank tlbtes, singly dispcrtied in various places of the 

fortune bad f&t some time extremely loved, and w|8 volumes, the amouaf*o£ seven hundred pounds ! 
cqually.beloved bjbMr. James Dawson, one those ^nt what is perhaps^ o less remarkable than tbe pip. 
unhappy gentlemen who suffered mu Wedge^y last, | ceding, tbe bookseller informed.himthat a gentlemt^ 
at Kenniagton (^mmou, tor high treason ; ifi had be ' at Cambridge, reading in his catalogue of this edition 
either been acquitted, or have found the royal mercy to be sold, had written to him, and de$«iryd it might be 
after condemnation, thg d^ of his enlargement was to* sent tc^ Cambridge, which was accordingly done ; but 
baveheen that of their marriage. ^ ’ tlie books^iot answeivag the gentlem^'s expectations, 

“ I will not prolong the narrative by anyfepetition they had beenin the booksellers shop |ill tbe period 
of what she suffered on sentence being passed on him ; of tbiw very singular diHcuvery. 
none, excepting those utterly uicapable of feeling any Hannah AlonB.w-Tbc energy of her mind in 
soft or generous emotious, but may easily conceive cairylnginto execution any purpose which bad been 
hej^ggomea ; besiaen, the sud catastrophe will be suffi- adopted after sufficient consideration was very 
cient to coDTioce you of theft sincerity. markalde. In cofiforuyty with this part of her clia. 

“^Npt all the persuasions of her kird;[cd could pre* racter, her plan was, in^ny new resolution wrhich 
vent her from going to the place of execution ; she iuvohed the exercise of sclf*deniul, to contend with 
was determined to see the last of a j»er»on so dear to the most difficult jiart of tbe undertaking first, after 
%cr, and accordingly fultowcd tiie s|}.*dgefi in a hackney, which she used to say, she found tbe remaining sneri. 
coach, accompanied by a gentlem^ nearly related to fiers comiiaratively easy to be submitted to. 
her, and one female friend. She £ 0 ^ near oiiougli to» this jiriuciple, having resolved to di^sist fiom 

iwe the fire kindled whioV was to tonaume that hei going to the theatie alKiut the time her play of 
she knew was so much devoted to her, and* all the “Perev" was rcvmd, she determined to make that 
other dreadful prepai ations for his fate, without be- the immeiliate.t occasion for carrying her new resolu- 
traying any of those emotions her friends appre- tioii into prabticc. *Mrs, Siddoiis was then at the 
bended; but when all was over, and that she found | height of her fame, and was to act the pait of the 
he was no more, she threw her head back into the heroine ot tbe tragedy, a character which slie was said 
coach, and ejaculating, ‘My dear, I follow theel I to exhibit with l(pinrkable success ; and Mrs. Hannah 
follow thee! Lord Jesus! receive both our souls More was in tbe midst of a biilliant society of friends 
togetlier,’ fell on the neck of her companion, and aud admirers, who all attended the representation ; 
exjnrcd the very moment she had done speaking. but here she was determined to make her first stand 

“ That excessive grief which tbe force of her resolu- agaiust this particular temptation, and to break the 
tion ha^ kept smothered within her breast, is thought spell of enchantment while standing in tbe centre of 
to have put a stop to the vital motion, and suffocated the magic circle 

at once all the animal spirits ” Another anecdote will show the same principle, 

Ia*ihc “Whitehall Evening Post," August 7th, brought into exfircise on a very different oecavion. As 
thift narrative » kopied with the remaik, that “ upon her limited iuucf ne began to be sensibly dimiiiisbed at 
inquiry every circumstance was literallj true.'* one time, by her f-aveUmg cxf/riiscs, she detennint.. 

A ballad was cried about the streets at the time, topeiformher juurneyb in btage-coaches ; anii in order 
founded on this melancholy narrative, but it can to overcome at once every obstacle that pride might 
scarcely be said to have aided Shenstone in his beau, interpose, she •.•esolved to pay a visit to a nobleman, at 
tiful production. she was about to sot out in one of these vehicles, 

SiNGULAU bbcovbuy or paoPBKiY. — ^Thc follow- -uhicb, as there was a public rood through the park, 
ing circumstance is as true*&B it is remarkable: — A set her down at the door of the mansion. She has 
few years ago, two gentlemen who had been left ex- more than once described her conflicting sensations 
kt-utors to the ^ill of a fneud, on examining the when his lordship, proceeding through a line of ser- 
property ,jMund a scrap of paper, on which was written, vants, in rich liVenes, came to hand her out of her 
“ Seven Ir'ndred pounds in Till." Tliis they took in conveyance, a conveyance at that time mueh less used 
o the literal sonse, and examined all his apartments care* tliau at present by persons of high respectability. Thus 
(iully, but in vain. They s* Id his coUectiou of books jt vras the policy of this able tactician to commence 
#o* a bookseller, nfcal* the Mews, and jwid the legacies her operations by a decisive blow', whereby the main 
in proportion. The singularit/ of the circumstance strength of the opposing force was at once broken and 
occasioned tbfim very frequently to converse about a* , dispersed, and her victory made easy and secare.-— ito* 
and they recollected among the books sold (which bad Serfs' Mmoir of Mrn. Hmnah More. 
taken place -jipwards of seven weeks before) there wai 

c GEM. 

Age AWif Youth, — How dangerous, bow fooEsb, springing from a source of injury, tbe tongue tied from 
bow presumptuous is it in adults to suppose that they tbe uppression of a wounded heart, the tremldi^g and 
can read the thoughts aud the feelings of those of a agitation of the little frame convulsed with emotion, 
tender oget How often has this presumption, on their diare often and often been asoribed by prfejudgiag and 
part, been tbe ruin of a young mind, which, if truly self-opinionated witnesaes, to the veryoppositepasaiona 
estiwA^ed a^dt duly fostered, would have blossomed to those which have produced them. Youth akouid 
and produced good fruit ! The blush of honest indigna- never be judged harshly > au'w even when judged edr- 
tion is as dajtk as the blush of guilt — and the paleness rectly, should it be in an evtiivCoarBe, may always be 
of concentrated courage as marked as that of fear— the reclaimed those who decide'>titherwl$e, aud leave it 
firmness of conscious innoednee is but too often mis* to drift about the world, imve to aattaer for the cast* 
token u tbe effrontery of hardened vlce-«-and the tears away.— /acOd •* 
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CHAPTEB II. 


Is the summer of the witei^of this 

article had occasion to pass the evening of » 
Saturoay.in the first town which^ one meets in i 
entering ^he ^Uey of Strathmore froiif Perth. [ 
yhe situation* of that valihjK and especially of ' 
this*part of it, has n^any charms7 as well for tlic*| 
tffflhiaary, the hisCoriafi, and ^the moralist, ns far 
the mere lover of scenery. , The valley itself is 
both ample and rich ; through the centre it 
flow some of the‘mo8^delight&fi streams fiven of 
that land of many andTliright waters ;• the moun> 
tains winch skirt it on the south are^ rendered 
memorable by traditions of druggies against 
llutrians, and Danes, and otlicr invaders, — ayd 
classical as among the localities o{*tlie inosf wild 
and witching effort of Shifispeare’s muse ; while, 
on the north, the Grampians mingle, their blue 
peaks with the cloutRi, and conceal valleys, the 
inhabitants of which still retain customs and tra- 
ditions that have stood the test of a thousand 
years. 

In such a place to tarry fur {Tie night, required 
no great effort of persuasion ; lyid lilting rested 
myself, I crossed the river IIu by a ^nc old bridge, 
and took a ramble among the fields fartnhousi's 

I the opposite bank. It was su* an evening 
and such an hour, os gave to that ramble the 
highest charm which the first sight of a fine 
country can possess. The summer was in its 
prime; the sun, but one brief hour from the 
western mountains, •flung his light, softened and 
slanting, through the dark foliage of the' trees, 
till, falling ngon the windows of ^ne half-con- 
Ct^led cqttage, it wal reftfiptod dfack with that 
sparkling dazzle which excites without injuring 
the eye ; and the soft west wind just,bowing tlie 
full-grown hay and bended corn into the gentlest 
waves, bore and mingled upon its wings the rathe 
perfume of the distant heather, and more intense 
fragrance of the field bean. After a little time, 
the belfry of a parish church, wildly sequestered 
among trees, met my eye ; and as such a place, 
at such a time, is by no means the worst either 
fur the mechanical or the moral painter, 1 bent 
my steps thither. Tlie structure, though small 
in its dimensions, humble in its appearance, and ' 
gr<‘y through the effects of time, bore no trace 
either of dilapidation or desertion. Around it 
were collected the bones of many generations, 
under the green sods or their grey monuments 9 
and tfte spreading elms and venerable aslies so 
curtailed it .around and canopied it above, as to , 
put one in mind of the sacred groves of the 
Druids. Through the trees I could catch a 
gUinpse of the parsonaSa house, or manse, as it 
is styled in that pary|t>f the country. It was of 
larger dimensions and more modem structure 
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tlian the church ; but it seemed as though it had 
fieen spoiledjof iA iniiabitadls— the window shut- 
rtera were closed on the inside, and without the 
swallows had bhil^ such a frieze as to fill i|^ar1y 
the/ipper third of eifch opening. • 

I pas^d around to the fropt 0f the efayreh. 
An old fmnf.habited in the ancient and peculiar 
dress of tro Scottish lowlandcr, — a suit vf hnuie- 
nfade blue, with the coat ^wu to his he^s and 
bnoircling him a modern *fruck, his witheied 
hands exposed half way to the elbows, *liis neck 
with one little fold of cravat round it, and his 
white hair coming out from under a great breadth 
of blue bonnet, — was leaning npcOi a lung st^, 
and bending over a gilfve which seemed otuf 
that instant to^lmve been closed. No tear stqjle 
down his chqpk, and no positive sign of grief 
escaped him , but in l^is whole manner and atti- 
tude there was a* expression of calm and re- 
^gned woo, whivh^was not only more affecting 
at the time, but s*cemed bo bespeak a greater 
depth and duration of anguish than the most 
noisy lamentation. As 1 apprdliched him, he 
lifted his bonnet in that grove and reverential 
manner which is peculiar to the Scottish pea- 
santry of the old school. 

** You have chosen a melancholy place,” said 1 . 

“ Ay, sir,” replied the old man, *' it is fitting 
that I should visit what may soon be my last and 
only habitation; and 1 could not find a sgosuu 
mure capable of turning my thoughts in that di- 
rection in which, at ray time of life, they ogght 
to be turned, tlian the present, ab w'hich life has 
sustained so great a privation, that, if it were 
Gud’s will, it would almost be a pleasure to die.” 

“ Have ^ou buried a friend in that graver'” 
said pifefing the old jnaii , ” human life is sub- 
ject to iiucli calamities^ and they thicken as it 
approaches its close.” • 

” I have not lost a friend mo»3 tlian others,''| 
replied he, ” nor, indeed so much, asi* t^ie da^s 
during which 1 could 4 iavc proTftcd,*if had 

spared him, by the kind instructions ofi him Vho 
now lies cold in this gfuve, i{iiAt of necessity 
have been shoft.” ^ 

And pray, may I ask,” said I, ” njlio be is in 
whom, if he was no more a friend to you than to 
others, you take so deep an interest^ ” 

** He o/vas one,” replied th? old man, “who, in 
Ids brief career, was a blessing to tMb counti^ 
side in general, and promised long to be one to^ 
this parish in particular; but to our sorrow, bis 
kindness to others has been the cause of his lying 
down, under circumstanccb the mos^mclai^oly, 
in a grave the most untirlbly. But is no 
accounting for the lot of man ; the hand of Hea- 
ven, which oilf^n lies, light upon the senseless 
3 r 
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and sinning, falls with its fall weight, and in its 
most fearful manner, ujmn tbe geherous and the 
good. But it is all well ordered; they whom 
Heaven has chosen ^rid ap’roiiited own, 

must endure chastisement, levt prosperity in this 
world should* make them ovef<fond of its enjoy- 
ments, and forgethirm those mansions which are 
to form ‘their blessed and eternal home,” 

A2*the aged mourner spokQtthe.se words, -there 
was an emnestuess, and even an eloquence of 
mannty: about him, which would have ,idone no 
dlhcredit to a professional public spdhHr; or ra- 
ther, *’they wore suclLas no merely professional 
speaker |could disnla3 llie ctfort cxhaustdtt 
hirii ; an^ as T pressed hlm^ tceh me^soniething 
of tlio history and fate of the man in whom he 
took so deep an iiitercst, he retired slowly from 
the gra-ve, sat down on the nearest tombstone, 
ip^ted me to'’ sit by him, and after drawing his 
hand across his forehead and eyes, and inviting 
in« to take snuff with him, (a fite/emony which, 
in that part of Scotland, is as general and almost 
** as sacred as eating salt with |the Arabs in the 
desert,) he gave me a narrative, of whicli the fol- 
lowing is the substance: — * * 

■ The tenant of that ncwly-closed grave had 
been fur a few years their parish minister. He 
had been cut off in tho very bloom of his days, 
and in the daw'ti of his useiulnoss. He was the 
only son and favourite child of virtuous and re- 
speotablo parents, who, though they possessed a 
considerable freehold in the parish, liad no wish 
to bring up tlieir son to habits of inactivity. In 
early youth he had shown a great fondness for 
literacy and serious pursuits, and had l>een ren- 
dered conspicuous among his schoolfellows, as 
wel! for great personal vigour and manly and 
generous conduct, as for superiority of intellectual 
powers. At no very advanced ago ho had been 
placed at the neighbouring university, where his 
appearance, his behaviour, and his success in bis 
studies had rendered him a favourite \^ith every 
body. By the professors he had been reckoned 
one who would never commit or conceal any 
'“^hing merfa oi" improper j and by his class-fel- 
lows be had been chosen umpire in all disputes ; 
for whieh o'ffice 'he was Well qualified, both on 
* account of the sagacitv of his counsel and the 
’ Nirength of his,ann. iVhile attending the uin- 
'* versity, ho had been ralleii. homo to perform the 
melancholy duty of attending fir-st one parei’t, 
and then another, to the grave. His sisters had 
gone to reside with their relations, the family 
seat was let to strangers; and he took up his 
a.jode at fhe university, his great ambition being 
1^0 perform the functions of clergyiuan in Ins na- 
tive parish. And though the people had every 
reason to bo pleased witli the then incumbent, 
they Iwkifd forward to the time when bis removal 
to anoth'er parish shouib place among them one 
whom they had all known from his boyhood, and 
of whom all that they knew cxcif^d their adofum- 


tion. The seat of learning at which he had 
takCn up his tem'porary abode, waa^iipon the sea- 
shore, at tflie bottom of a litUc bay, having dan- 
gerous rocks on the one side, an^ a long bank 
of quicksand which was still more dangerous, on 
the otije-. The latter oft«» proved destructive 
fo shipping, from the dreadful surf that rolled 
upon It during ,north-cakt winds, imd tly^ impos- 
sibility of a ship get^ting off if it once struck. One 
dreadful winter day/ when the north-east blew » 
iiurricane, accompanied by a fall of snow and 
^eet so heavy as to« darken the air, a vessel UtS 
driven upon this bank, at no great distance either 
froni'^the land or the town ; but the sea was so 
wild, ahd the v«%ather so inclement, that the 
hardiest set^faring meii 6f the place, even with 
the aid of, the lifj^boat, could render no assist- 
ance to the crew," who were in the act of perish- 
ing so close to the shore, that the sighs of their 
distress could be heard. 'Hie young preacher, 
whose stature and strength very much exceeded 
those of ordinary men, having made a rope fast 
round his middle, waded into the water, which, 
though rolling and foaming, and mixed with snow- 
flakes, was nut deep, and landed the hliivering, 
benumbed, and despairing crew, one by one, in 
safety. Tin? truly heroic conduct got him much 
and general admiration; but it wus gotten at 
great expense— the intense cold, and tlic pro- 
longed and a^qst .super-human exertion brought 
on a violent lever ; and thougli the strength of 
his constitution overcame that, disease hod fast- 
ened npou him, and assailed him in a variety of 
forms and a repetition of degrees of strength, 
which no human constitution could withstand. 
He had attained his iavourii,e object — had be- 
come minister of his native parish ; had married ; 
and flattered'* himself with restore*^ health and 
long life amon^a pe'^yle where he was mutnaJJy 
loving and beloved. Thp disease, however, paid 
iit> deference to his unusual strength and promis- 
ing usefulness ; but after assailing him in every 
minor form, deprived him of his understanding, 
and he died in great agony, of which he appeared 
to be conscious. This”— said the old man, again 
advancing to the grave-** tliis contains all that 
we have of him now. The pulpit from which we 
heard him with so much dcUght, has been silent 
for two Sabbaths ; and to-morrow a friend of his 
comes from a distant place to preach his funeral 
sermon. It will be an affecting day; and old 
and young will flock to hear the last tribute paid 
to the memory of one who lost his life in conse- 
quence of having rescued those who, but for his 
iftrength and courage, must have perished.”, 

Upon my inquiring as to the expectations 
^which had been founded upon this ceremony, 
thfi old man told me that, in bis opinion, they 
were built more upon tlic general interest which 
the conduct and fate of him who was gone had 
excited, than upon any thifg that they knew or 
cared for the pulpit oratory^of the stranger who 
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was coming to officiate. He ndded, howeyer, kaway like b#e the brute creation get rest on 
that this samI stranger* was “ a queer chilue ; j the Sabbath-d^, at weel as tlieir twa-legged 
could tak** a wonderfu'^ baud o’ ^iffcctions | masters.” * ^ i\ 

when he liklt| was a gudo deal run after in his i told tlfle landlo^ tbat*l had no desire to do 
own part o* the cuuntrjiraand, wha*l was better violence even to tlie prejudices of the people; 
than a*, was weel likit by their dear ^e^arte^ Utat I had alread^r rcsolved«^n going to bear the 
minister, an* had been the last man tB whom he ^trange preadher, and that it was my intention to 
had beertoble^o speak a seiuable'word.”* _ perfoyn the journw (little more than a milj) oi 
The peculiarity of ttic oaq^siou^ the represent foot. Tlie landl^tk seemed somei'^hat msap- 


kUon of the old man, the beautiful sitkatioii 
itijlG^church, and,«pdlrhaps, more fhan any thii^ 
else, the consideration that 1 had nothing better 
to do, made me resolve to httend on the fqjlow- 


ing day, though my hopes of y^tellectuaUgratifi- price of his projjhred ueeufninkdationa 
cation were bj| no m^n^ strong, ^fter 1 eu- “ You’ll*retum ti» dinner, at ony rate, 


tered th» litfic market-town, and was proceeding 
to the inn, the clergyman wHb was to perform 
the melancholy duty to his departed friend, was 
pointed out to me ; and, certainly, kis a^ipcafancg 
had no tendency to heighian my expectations. In 
his dress, his air, and his manner, he was about the 
homeliest personage k ever saw.< He^iad w'alked 
yoinc fifteen or twenty miles, and the dust of the 
road hud changed his rusty black clothes to 
nearly the s-amc colour with his face, which had 
a hea\iness oi form, and a duiness of hue, that 
were any thing hut promising. His j^son, about 
the middle size, and clumsy raflier than athletic, 
was every bit as ill-fashioncd as hi* dress; and I 
found it impossible, upon any received principle, 
to account for the interest and attention that he 
commanded from the town’s-people. Still, how- 
ever, I resolved to abide by my resolution, al- 
Ihoiigh every circiiinstaricc seemed unfavourable 
to its being pruc^ctive of any corresponding 
measure of enjoyment. 1 retired to inycham- 
ber, pretty firmly convinced thatJthe morrow 
w^iid he a hfst day.* During early part of 
the nighf the ram pclteof^he thunder pealed, 
and the lightning flashed so violently and so in- 
cessantly, that I could neither rest my cars nor 
close my eyes ; and the storm cuntiinicd so long, 
that when I at last fell into a sleep, 1 did not 
awaken till 1 heard the tinkling of the ehurcli- 
bell, from which I concluded that I had over- came down from the mountain red and^roaiin^ 
slept my time. Upon getting up, however, I and having the expansion of arihke rfmd^*lfce r! 
found that this was only the first of the three pidity of a torrent, 
warnings — one hour between every two, that siim- 
nioued the devout people of Scotland to their 
well-freqnented kirks; and so I had abundant 
time to attire and victual myself. 

While I .sat at breakfast the*landlord could 
nut refrain from telling me, that ho supposed 
** their minister would get the kirk to himsel’ fq/: 
that day, as the hail country side were thronging 

to , to hear Mr. C ” 

" Atid wfiy should they do this?” said I. • ’ 

•' They ken that best themselves," said the 
landlord ; " and if yo^ like to tak* a step that 
gate yoursel*, sir, yo^l nae doubt And it out as 
weel as the rest. l|&ii might get a post-chaise, 
but it’s po that far, and the^«ountry folks here- 


pohttcd, which made me coijjegjture that^ the 
hesitatioti 1^ had •expressed about the* post- 
chaise, has less of piety, or of a desire nf (pving 
rust to his cattle in it, t^dm of enhanciim the 

m 

said he ; 

and nae doubt you’ll need it when y^e come 
frae the kirk; but you rosy just do sfli you like 
for a* that." • 

Leaving the landlordato his own coiijectufdk 
as to where, wji^n, or upon what 1 should ^inc, 
and not disturbing that Sabbath’s rest which he 
had protended* to he so anxious to preserve for 
his horses, 1 set oin fcfl the rural church, by the 
same route which Aad conveyed me to it on the 
preceding evening. * 

There was not a little interesting in the day 
and the scenery. The uir had tliA. perfect trans- 
parency which indicates a disposition to receive 
no more moisture by evaporation ; the trees, as 
well as the bearded corn, which was exceedingly 
luxuriant, were still sparkling with the last drops 
of the night’s rain, and reflecting or transmitting 
the beams of the glowing sun in every varicfy of 
j prismatic splendour; and though the sky^over 
head was without a cloud, it had the greenish 
tinge which, in such districts, is the type both 
of the past and the coming sumintr-storni. Tl»e 
storm which had passed over ino seemed still to 
be wasting itself among the remote Grampians 
on the uorjii ; a few solid and well-defined nim- 
bus q)ou(^ weie showing their hcad:> over the 
hills toAvXds the south ; and the Ha, whieh on 
the preceding evening liad been so trauspareyt, 
so culm, and so shrunken witliyi ehuiinelg 


As I passed througli^ the loi^, iiaivow, and 
straggling streets of the town, ^lie doors and 
windows of all the .slfhps and most u^the houses 
were closed, and all was still as though the pes- 
tilence bad swept over it; but wlicit I gained 
the sunynit of tlie eminenfe, winch conceals 
from the town the river and the cuunlry on tip> 
other side, I found long lines of people moving 
in every direction toward the thick trees whieli* 
enclosed and canopied the lonely churchyard, 
like so many rivers emptying themselves into tile 
sea. I wislied to entcr|into coii^tsatiun with 
some of the bonneted men and hare-fouted 
maidens, who seemed to have come a pretty 
long journey; l^ut their looks were so demure, 
3 f 2 
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and their words £.0 few, that 1 wai^ soon reduced 
to the condition of a silent ^pilj^riin like thcm> 
selves. Judging fiom the uiiifori 1 “ I dftuia keiC 
by whicli they responded to dill my )V.quirics. 1 
might liave concluded tliat 'ifi,cy were the most 
ignorant race of boii[)ia8 in the v'orld j but then 
their uniformly shrewd air, and hal'd hut keen 
physiognomy, furhade that conclusion ; and^ so I 
set down tl\p sourness and slaiehedness of their 
religious systei^ as being the cause of this seem- 
ingly total absence, not only of civility" but of 
curiof/ty and feeling. 

Wlicn 1 reached churchyard I found thqjt 
there was a sort of 'scroinblo for seats upon the. 
grave-stones ; but the scramble \^as a C.ovel one, 
aud tile strife seemed to be not so much who 
should beSl accommodate themselves as who 
should best acrommodatc their fi lends. 

*'i soon discovered m^ venerable Cicerone of 
the former evening, and though the day and the 
occasion iiad produced an additional gloom even 
in him, he seemed pleased to find me among the 
rustic vvorsliippers. ‘ * 

You hac koepit your time, sir,’* said he, “we 
maun a’ keep our tim;. in the kirkyard sooner or 
later, gin God spare us frae the raging battle and 
the roarin’ sea /but there’s no mony o’ your years 
an’ your claithing that’s keeping their time ovvrc 
weel i’ the kirk itsel.” 

As we moved through the crowd, among the 
graves, I asked him if ho could direct me to a 
seat in the churcii. 

“ Na, sir, 1 can no do that; there's no sae 
niucye room, either laigh down or i’ the laft, .xs 
wad hand a bairn to stand , and so anc o’ the 

windows ha.s been ta’cn out, an’ Mr. C has 

arranged to st:'iul i’ the .sole o’ that, an’ preach 
so as to be heard both by the crowd within and 
the crowd without. We maun just sit down, ony 
gate ; hut push through, an’ let us f'^et as near 
hand as ever we can. You’ll be anybni.s to see, 
nao doot, an’ I’m no sae gleg at the bearin’ as 1 
hgc been.” 

Saying,this^ the old man pushed his way to- 
wani the grave over which he was meditating 
whcis a iiitt sav him. T know not whether it 
,was the authority of utlice or of age, but the rus- 
tics gave way ,3s he ad.'anccd, and a tombstone 
sheltered by theYittle porch of t'le churcli, and 
having not||ing between if'and the window from 
which the sermon was to ho delivered, save 
grave of<*iie deceased pastor, was instantly va- 
cated for us. Upon this we sat dow'ii, aud my 
V/mductor became as taciturn as tbc rest. 

A hum in the crowd, and a melancholy knell- 
ing of the bell, announced the approach of 
preacher, who soon made his appearance, fol- 
lowed by the weeping relatives of his friend, who 
vver'^insta'huy accoinn^odatcd with scats upon the 
nearest grave-stones. 'Hie preacher stepped upon 
a few boards that formed a platform across the 
sole of the window, seated himCelf for a minute 


|rOr two in an old elbow chair, took down the 
psalm-book from a little table before him, turned 
over u few''of the leaves, and then rose up in the 
most awkward and even lielpless lAanner that I 
ever saw in a public speaker. I shall lose my 
short j'Jilklrney, and many of this imiltitude will 
lose their Ic'ag one, thought 1 to myself. 

Before, he reUd fhe lines which were to be 
sung, tlie large and ^^arently Icadqn eyes of the 
preacher *lvere tum^ towards the recent grave 
beneath him, with a look so wildly pathetic, rflid 
so fraught with intense and indescribable pask 
sion, ^that, for tbe moment, I absolutely forgot 
that I 'vas in the society of mere men. Tile 
psalm was read wiCii no veiy pleasant or promise 
iiig elocution; and while &e whol& mass of the 
people were singit.g it to one of the most sub- 
lime melodies in their p.salmody, the preacher, 
wlio had sunk ^nto the chair, seemed turned into 
a monumental statbev^of the coldest stone, so 
deadly pale was his large face and forehead, and 
so inotionlctss every limb of his body. His eye- 
lids were closed, and yet one could almost ima- 
gine that the eyes looked through them altcr- 
,nately downwards to that earth which contained 
the body, aud anls to those heavens which 
contained ,*'io spirit, of his much-loved friend. 
When the singing' was eoncludcd he ro.se up to 
pray, and though there was a great deal ot 
energy throughout, as well as an occasional burst 
of passion or of eloquence, yet tiie phraseology' 
and the pronunciation wen* so unconthly pecu- 
liar, that they jarred upon my ear, and made the 
effect of the whole any thing but agreeable. 

Tlie text was read out, and the sermon began, 
in the same clumsy and uirproinising maimer. 
Tlie subject ^las, indeed, well chosen, the gene- 
ral propositioh'^clearly curmeratcch, and the rea- 
soning iriatheineticaliy'jnccise ; there vas also a 
breathing of freshness and originality over the 
whole; but still, during the first fifleen minutes, 
there was little save an occasional burning glow 
that stole across the pale check of the preacher, 
and an occasional melting fire that glistened from 
his eye, that could distinguish it from a common- 
place discourse, by a man who knew better how 
to solve geumetrical problems, or analyse <‘he- 
raienl substances, than how to manage the fires 
of eloquence, and move the passions of men. 

When, however, he had established the doc- 
trinal truth which he had meant to inculcate, 
when he had formed a basis of reasoning so firm 
that doubt could not move or sophistry shake it ; 
^hen he had subdued the understandings of his 
audience, and destroyed, by calm listenhig to 
clear arguments, the various workings of thought, 
of fancy, .and of passion, which must naturally 
have actuated so vast and varied an audience 
when they came together.* when he had done .all 
this, he bounded at once upon the structure 
which he had reared, and^ by that inborn and 
unteacbable power^of the S|nrit which nature has 
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reserved fc»rttho clioseu of he^^ sons, and \ihiclf iinrelentinfS atjacki of the co»i,se(inonl disease, 
shakes off' all the disadvanteg^ a^id inenm- with its, melancholy termination, drowned the 
hrances*of %urc, and voice, and language, as widt'-sprjj^ing l^i>le^crs jn a deluge of woo. 
easily as thu^teed shakes the thistle down from But the most ]W,werfuf shafts w'ere yet in the 
his sides, carried the hhatts and the passions of quiver of the orator, and tliese he set on the stiiiig, 
all who heard him with iiTesistible iqjid even trts- rdrew to thg hdlid, and dtsicharged around him, 
mcndoi^s swi^. As he 'jpoinled the manly dispo>«{ with the unerring skill and unequalled strength 
sitioii and d^iiiterested virt'hes and pitfty^f Ids of ai Apollo.* ’j|he desolate home, the diacon* 
friend, a gleam of unbound delight lU up every somite widow, thfi s*rrinonlcss pulpit^tlic soitow^ 


that 1 could notice; the mourners dried their. 
tllRrs, and forgot the ^d reqlity of death, so nuieh 
to the life and so vigorous was the image which 
he held up to^ their minds. iThc sketcl^was a 
rapid one, and *thc nt^inter wAit througlt with it, 
breaking in ]|Kcces tile materials witti which he 
worked; hut every touch har^tonfol^ the power 
and expression of the most laborious dnisidng by 
a common artist. It could not have occupied.te)i 
linutes; and to me it did«not seem to ficcufy 
as many seconds. Biflf still I knew thenj and 
can remember now', more of the appearance, cha- 
racter, and conduct *of the subject of that brief 
delineation, than I can do of any otlier man, the 
volumes ol whose biography I have read. The 
old man’s simple story had been ufl'ccting; buf 
here was an account the broken fragments of 
every word of which (and tlw* w'orafi were sadly 
mangled and broken) engraved ttemsches upon 
the innermost and most impeiisliable tablet of 
my memory. 

The exultation which this glow'ing porlraituie 
was calculated to produce, was fearfully con- 
trasted with the pain ro.suIling from tlio dcstruo 
Lion of such a mau by his attempt— his suecess- 
f'ui attempt — to <lclivor his fcdlows fram the 
whelming wa\cs. In the gr«spbic.de]inc*ation of 
the [ircachc^ the .storm and tlio Jko. ragf'd more 
terribly,,and the dcfjvere^i^hon^’ith more pow- 
erful nerves against them, than it was possible 
or any other man to imuglnc ; aiwl the vark‘d 


ing peonle, the closed grave, Jth^aw'ful aiid cef« 
tain adfnoiittion of'their own mortality, formed a 
represenration to which up pen and noipencil 
tould do justice. One^n^ describe q|r point 
matter, b^t thiifgiant efforts of inliiwarc likes the 
movements of the Spirit — one can see and feel 
their effects, but their w'orkings arc inscrutablo. 
Antony, pointing to the mangled body of Cesar, 
and detailing the enormities of tiis murder, has 
ever been looked npoiT as one of the mightiest 
appeals to tli* passions of men, but this pfoyin- 
cial preacher^ (fox he was then but a provincial 
preacher, and iiaiwly known or cared for beyond, 
the county in winch he was born,) in an obscure 
•churchyard, addfessing ordinary rustics, and 
pointing to the grave of tlftir minister, produced 
a more intense effect; and though the enemy 
w'ho had .spoiled them of thei* pastor was not 
one against whom they could go to war, they 
etiiiced the deiilh of their excilemout by every 
j possible demonstration of mental agony — thi 
wept, they roared aloud, they dashed themselves 
on the ground, and were, for the tunc, as a peo- 
ple utterly deprived of their senses'. 

I have seen many scenes, and I have* heard 
many eloquent men, but this I li 
equalled or ever imitated. It was not leagiing, 
it was not art; it was the imtflnght and inrin- 
cuinbered iiiaautation of getnns — the inightic.>t 
engine of which the world can boast. 


A LETTEK TO THE YOUNG LADIES OF HARTFORD, UNITKU STATES. 

* niOM AN ABSENT FBIENU. 


Mv BEAR YOUNG FuiCNDS, 

Although a long time has elapsed since you 
icard from me, my pledge is iiokforgutten. Well 
lo 1 bear in mind how earnestly you desired me, 
uid how distinctly 1 promised to communicate 
iver]( incident worthy of notice, that might occtir 
mder my observation, during my visit. 

Yot what of interest or novelty can be cx» 
)ected in the quiet village of H— — ? Situated, 
^ it is, in one of the^deep bends of the Conncc- 
iout, and remote from more populous places, it 
las little intercouAe wltli the world around. 
Ilhange and variety are strangers to its peaceful 
mrders.* The seasons come tind go, as they ever 


have ; the noble rivgr, which rolfed by these hillS 
eeuturies before, still glides past, Ac same un- 
changed monitor of our fleeting days ; and man, 
after living and worshippingjifery mucTi os he was 
wont iit years gone by, goes to his long liome 
j without pump or parade. Such are, for the nfb'it 
I part, our occurrences. Feriiaps an occasional 
visiter, a sudden death, or other local circum- 
stance, may now and tlien break upon the still- 
ness of our monotonous existence; but tlte im- 
pression of such everit'lf not likely soon to be 
renewed agoin, ere long passes away, and the 
neig^bourhouik is rastored to its accustomed 
calm. 
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Under such circntnstanccs then, iiny young jHierQ? Even tlicf kind hostess woifld. in all pro« 
friotuls, why should 1 attempt either to amuse or bability, have been alarufed into certain imperti- 


interest you btill the trial* flight, riot prove 
altogether abortive. Arid th|s 1 fcel'^he more 
encouiaged to liopr, from knowing your fondness 
for those details whiolf' tend to show, on the onf^* 
hand, virtue in a conspicuous aiuf triumphant 
light, f^iid, on the other, the disastrous circc*.s of 
that course of conduct, whidli'rcfuses allegiance 
alike to the di(;tates of reason, and the sway of 
moral principle. While, then, the deMre'for your 
imprqveiucnt is near ,my heart, us yom memory 
is vivid to inf niind,*l\j»il1, if you please, unfold 
some of theSparticihariTof a hist|iry, the truth of* 
which 1 ‘ have had the must ample ‘‘ineaiis of 
ascertaining, and which may, 1 trust, convey a 
salutary anh impressivu lesson. 

One stormy^ evening, in the year 1816, the 
stdge*coach set down utMic public house, in this 
village, a woman supporting in livr,arms a pair of 
helpless infants. Besides these, ;io attendants 
accompanied her. No multitudinous array of 
trunks and bandboxes lietukened the costly 
wardrobe of the lonely strangtr. The coaubmai. 
•isoou removed her sr^ inty baggage j for it con- 
sisted of but a couple of bundles and a rusty 
\ali$se ; nor, bVltwecn thu.se and the garb sbe 
wore, was there any want of consistency. A dark 
cloak, worn threadbare, and a liood of like ma- 
terial, sheltered her from the blasts of a rude 
November. Although thus partially protected 
herself from the inclement weather, the fragile 
beings that hung upon her were abundantly pro- 
vided^ for. The tender things were enveloped 
from head to foot in the finest and w'armcst dan- 
))el,,and while the mother shivered, they slept. 
Introduced by Alie good landlady into a comfort- 
able apartment, sbe deposited her charge, and 
removed her riding dress. Tiie appearance she 
then jircsented was by no means bm ordinary 
one ; though the icy hand of penury ^•yi.s visible 
in every thing about her, ’yet in the clWiicc and 
arrangement of every article of her humble dress 
^♦horc w'as Abe ^uiost perfect neatness and corre- 
spoiidencc displayed. The impres-s of thought 
add ivteillgonec^ which vas stamped upon her 
every feature, was rendered .still deeper by her 
pale and emanated cbuntenauce. She might 
have once beeii' Heautiful ; and t6 the generous 
soul, whose, idea of bcauty^s only enhanced by 
the shades that misfortune and .suiTeriiig have 
cast upon ot, she would have now appealed still 
more so. Slie said little, except in apswer to 
t^e inqui»;s which were put to her ; but this she 
spoke in (ones so full of courtesy and sweetness 
ks to arrest the admiration and interest of all 
who beard. 

As might naturally be expected, the wonder 
and "gossip di the neighbourhood were excited to 
the highest degree. Such an event bad never be- 
fore happened amtuig them. Who could the 
woman be? where from? 'and '^hat her object 


nent interrogatories, had .not her hill i}f*ea faith- 
fully and punctually liquidated cvcfly evening on 
retiring. ^ She completely succeeded, however, 
m eva^ng tiic questions and hints of her over 
curious visTters, yet treating them at the same 
time :vUh such civility and kindness; vhat, Although 
baffled, t^ey left bet^ith sentimonf^ of love and 
esteem. ‘‘To Mrs. L., who was the wife of .the 
resident clergyman, and had ev£r evinced for hzz' 
the wannest sympathy and solicitude, she at 
length revealed h few particulars of'her history. 

She 'was the wUow of an English officer, who 
had fought in the late war,.rnd had., died sometime 
in the year following its dual termination, from 
the effects 'of a severe wound received in battle. 
Unable to endure the idea of her husband being 
srparicted fronf' her in a distant land, and, in case 
of sickness or death,”* '»xposed to the rough 
severities of the camp, she had attended him to 
America, arid edntinuod Id follow his fortunes 
with heroic constancy and affection until his 
death. After being wounded, he had been taken 
[*to a hospital in Now York, for recovery, that 
being the most cddveuicnt resort to obtain medi- 
cal assistanv\^. While there, she had watched by 
him with the most mitiring assiduity, ministering 
to his every want, and denying herself, fur his 
sake, of many things necessary, not only to her 
own comfort and Impiitness but to her health, 
and very life. Her efrorLs, however, were un- 
availing. After languishing about four months, 
he died under the most excruciating distress, 
both of mind and body, leavinj, her the mother of 
twin daughters but little more than eight months 
old. Worn \^own witli toil and anxiety, reduced 
to narrow circrio8tancc.‘«, mtU utterly friendlcss*Ji. 
a strange land, she immediately sought some re- 
tired spot, that might at the same time afford her 
a rural asylum for tln> renovation of her sinking 
comstitution, and enable her the better to subsist 
upon the scanty means left her. With this view 
had she come to H . Why she did not re- 

turn to Englan^l, was never known. It was sug- 
gested that it might have been in consequence of 
some unfortunate family connexion : possibly a 
stern and cruel father might have banished her 
the paternal roof, for marrying against his will, 
and she too “ deep-souled * to forget her wrong, 
preferred dying on a foreign sho>i:c> friendless and 
alone, rather than to seek agab the “ home of 
her birth,” to be thrust away, perhaps more un- 
f>‘eiingly than before. However this may be, it 
is certain sbe never disclosed any thing relative to 

the early part of her life. And Mrs. L — , who 

|'po^sessed her hqart and her confidence' more 
than any other individual, aware that even her- 
self could never elicit from'lhe lady any important 
fact, which she^dld not cho^eof her own accord, 
and unsolicited, to reveal, Vorbore all inquiries 
upon ^ Bubtlect. 
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Mrs. Hastings-^for that wsl^ her nanie-«con^ 
tinued at the inn only fola fenr dajip, uiyiil recruited 
from th# effects of heiv journey. She then pur- 
chased a dil4)idated cot^e near ^e river's side, 
which she had fitted u]S Vitli great neatness and 
taste, yet with the strictest frugality^ kind 

offers of Mrs. L , tb take her into her ow» 

house, ^erc lieclined with dignity, yet ^itlPgrati- 
. tude. ARer*l)ecoming esffllrlished in her hiimUle 
dotnicile, slie contrived to sdpport herself by 
^?Wbroideiry an<f teaching, the village scholars. 
Her health,^ however, did not seem to improve, 
but rather to fail. Some secref worm wa#gnaw- 
ing at her heart, th%t resisted every hdkling in- 
fluence. He! 8ituati«n,*though deSghful, allevi- 
ated not the heaviness of her i^pirit. ^le gradually 
sunk. Tiio well meant attentions of the neigh- 
bours, and the beautiful scenery around, would 
bring perhaps a momentavy smile of glftdnfiffi, 
but failed of establishing^ any permanent cheerful- 
ness Joy had evidently fled her l^^art/or ever, 
and a settled melancholy established its dark 
dominion there. Though joy had forsaken her 
breast, not so with affection. Her attachment to 
her children increased j than tliese, no other tifl 
seemed to bind her to earth. Ht^it not been 
for a uiothor’s love to her offspring, mouhtless she 
would have stilled the anguish yf her troubled 
spirit long before in a voluntary death. Often 
was she heard to exclaim, “ Oh God ! who shall 
protect thehc* orphan babes For these she 
lived, she prayed, bhe wept. It was a matter of 
much speculation whether she was a pious 
woman or not. Whatever of religion she might 
have possessed, it^was certain hut a faint .portion 
of its blessed light apparently ever ^one upon her 
solitary patlyn'ay, either to cnligb^n or console. 

dark, view of things bjnd taWn possession of 
her mind, which appeared daily to become deeper 
and more sullen. Consumption at leqgih stretclled 
her upon the coiK’h from which she was tio 
more to arise. From this period her decline 
was rapid : no solicitude during her fast waning 
hours was manifested for her temporal concerns, 
nor her eternal salvation ; her thoughts seemed 
ali absorbed in the children .she was about to 
leave. No other anxiety was evinced excepting 
that which had these for its object. The unsparing 
liand of death was to divide between them and 
her. Soon they would be left without a natural 
protector to shield them from, the rude blasts 
around. Would the world treat them as it had 
her? Would poverty chill their young blood 
and wither their forms? or neglect and contempt 
drive* them to guilt, and guilt to shame and the 
grave,? Would they wander in a strange lam^ 
desolate and alone, and lie down at lost witlfont 
a relative near to soothe their dying pillow? 
Such were the refleeUfons that agitated the soul 
of the fainting suffm { and it was not till after 
receiving repeated /assurances from her best 
friend, of the futu/e safety of her children, that 


she found %oif^ort| She soon became reconciled 
and c^pi, and when at length the iuevitahlc 
stroke yielded witjiout a murmur or a fear. 
She was ouried irCan un^equented corner of the 
village cemetery, apart from the society of the 
' dead, as sl^ Iito been fr^ the families of the 
living while alive. No storied stone was reared 
to «how her Utr^p^er grave. A young oppress 
w[;^ose seed tluf hand of chance Wad scattered 



cottage t>f the deceased ^as closed soiA after 
*her interment. She h^^d j^rovidc^ agajnst the 
last sad ^treifity, by bartering awaythe remnants 
of an earthly dwelling, to purchase “ tliat narrow 
house appointed for the living.” Consequorilly, 
no heartless claimant laid hand upon it, and the 
curious idler was forbidden to di«.ecrate its jjale. 

The bereaved orplilns were now to he dis- 
posed of. Tilfo kind-hearted Mrs. L avould 

have gladly* rcc^vcd them both into her own 
family, had her (|rcuj^.stances permitted : but as 
they were, it was impossible. It seemed hard to 
•separate them,*)4t no one was willing to under- 
take the charge of rearin^hem both, in addilioft 
to all the other burdens of llieir families. It Wtis 
Anally resolved, that Mrs. L — sliould adopt 
one of the twins, and Major W— — ■ the other. 
This gentleman was somewhat past the meridian 
of life, and living very much at ease, in what 
was deemed the finest mansion in the village. 
He had done his country some .slight sciTicc.s 
during the late war, and previously hchl a civil 
office of some distinction, by which Ite had 
acquired a competency, enabling him to live the 
rest of his days without labour. His stjiJo of 
living plainly evinced his determination to etijny 
the good things of this life, and certainly if n 
devout and punctual attendunce on jniblic wor- 
ship, ail •Unblemished integrity, and a warm- 
heailod-j15en<*volenee be any test of a man’s 
religious clmracter, hc‘^was not altogether regard- 
less of the “ Great Unseen.” Having no fainilf ol 
his own, except a housekeeper tnd « couple 
servants, he was, it would seem^ littk* qidcula^ed 
to take in hand the* education of^ cjittd, and 
that child a feniale. Still it w'ns thought, 1ws< 
fortune would enable fiiin tq ^slow vipoii |]is» 
charge superior adjutages, by supporting her af 
fome public seminary. Besides, We bad con- 
tracted a great fondness for the twins, and, had 

Mrs. L consented, would have ^akeu them 

both uvdor his guardianship? As it was he must 
have one, and Mrs. I..—— allowing him Whs 
option, he chose Caroline. ^ 

Amelin, for this was the name of the other, 

was therefore left to Mrs. L . This good 

lady was abundantly competent to the cjjarge 
she had undertaken. jWone could have been 
more so. She had reared a numerous family of 
her own, and it mighk be said of her witli truth, 
that she had “ Mooght them op in the way they 
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slioaM go*** . To a nat(ira11>'^ slrpng <and acute 4)eaiHF* orj^htn Happy 

mlud, she a44ed a knowledge of hum^n uatwe wouid it l|pe joeea Upc Ikem,' bad they 9Qt so 
searcely surpassed, and hardlj^ sappqsable in soon beeai tom from iholr jiartmt fttadk« and 
one of ber retired splftre in, {life. Pi&^bly no forced into t^at rude separation ilk which they 
woman understood better the springs of human never se^ed by nature 'ititendedl 
action, and the motiveS suitable %o he presented < c Mrs.1r— — imaaediately applied herself, with 
to the mind of a child. And ■ this W own exi- «the most eamciist assidoity and 'Care, to*tite 
periesce and observation had Uught her, rather educertioh of her chdTge. Aware tilth imjdessions 
*tlmn the phtiosqphy of books.* wet her education n^e on {he mind whdn .most pliant mid tender, 
was ^elleuL ^ S^e had made the best of those ,are the deepest phd longest retained, she deemed 
advant^os which were afforddd her wheif'^oung, itdier duty to imprint tiiose hxst which wereat**’ 
and new, as the fruitSj^ possessed an inCelligence effect the character for^ eternity. She had seen 
and ci^tivati/n of min^ quite superior to any the be.iCdcial consi'quenccs of such a'course upon 
arovnd her. f Nor Ad She look ,4own from her her owif children. icThey were all hot only acting 
moral aufl intellectual elevation with*^aught of tiieir several parts in the world wid) honour and 
l»ridc or contempt on her inferiors. Her every fidelity, but were bolding fast that gold^ hope 
excellence was in an eminent degree graced by which looks to a more certain and blissful state of 
tljat most excellent gift of all — humility. Born hipgs above. And this tliey confessed they owed, 
'wRh the finest sensibilitlbs, her heart was ever w its*- first origin, t,o those truths and precepts 
up^n, to the appeals of want ^mnd suffering, which were instilled intV -tbeir tender minds by 
“More bent to raise the wrete^icd,than to rise,** ,be soft tones of a mother's voice, at the same 
; there was no office so lowly* so self-denying, time that they drew the milk from her breast, 
that she would not cheerfully perform to alleviate The first lessons that were taught Amelia, there- 
the weight of woe. If the Ciomcless and the fore, were those of God and a Saviour. 'Flic 
a’andcrer called, she “•as tlie first to answer. If ^at truths of religion and the Gospel were 
the broken heart sought sjrnpathy, she was tltc radually uufolded’to her understanding, as she 
first to bind uplits bleeding wounds. From her became ubl? to comprehend them, and thus the 
youth up, she had “ sat at tlie feet of Jesus,” and true principle^ and motives of action were im- 
learncd his ways. And here was the secret of all planted at tiie outset of life— the very time 
her loveliness of character and eminent useful- when they should ever be. The instruction thus 
ness. Her motives were drawn from heaven, given, was conveyed under every circumstance 
which she Imped hereafter to inherit. Religion of aftection and solicitude. In this wfay it was 
made her an ornament to earth and a treasure for associated in her mind with the feelings of her 
the si ics, heart. Each holy precept and truth, inculcated 

Amelia and Caroline Hastings were; three by the voire of maternal lo 'C, sinks into the 
year^ old, when their inotiier died, and left them bosom with the very impression of that love, and 
tor the care cf the respective individuals at can only be Radicated with it. And what can 
whose characters wc have just given a cursory drive from thfe*’ breg^t tUb recollections of* a 
glance. Two lovelier beings, in the garb of mother’s love? Having brought her mind properly 

mortality, the sun scarce ever looked upon. They urder the bi»« of religious motives, Mrs. L 

were not only twins in birth, but it* looi's, in directed her to pursuits of a more intellectual 
fonn, in disposition, in evbry thing, x't would, character; and in these it was surprising to wit- 
perhaps, not be easy to find two more perfect re ness tlie effects of the fonner. Moral principle 
, "cmblancer. A soft blue eye, auburn ringlets, seemed to bold in every thing a complete sway 

and skiji^ ' that iitlgUt vie with the purest ala.> over her ; direoting and urging on her efforts to 

basteii’Vert equTdlly the 'property of botli, It perfection in all that she undertook. Even her 
seemed have been the motiier’s purpose to affections and attachments felt its influence. No 
r obliterate as iruch os 'possible the alight differ- capricious fancies nor irregular aspirations were 

' euces which nature had made between them, ever allowed to iiarbour for a moment in her 

and to bleivd them as nearly as might be into mind. Rational in her desires, and temperate in 
one. Perhaps she foresaw and dreaded the her amusements, she already evinced a stability 
prospect eff that partiality which ever proves so and constancy of character, Wliioh very few pos- 
dcstructive to family peace and happiness. Be sess at a far more advanced age. Every day be- 
this as it may, she had succeeded so wonderfully beld her. strengthening in virtue and perfecting in 
in co-operating with nature, tiiat it was diflQcnlt every useful acquirement ; nor did she need ever 
'tor those who were not f^iliar with them to to go from home to seek any branr^h of know- 
distinguish between the infant pair, either in the ledge that was esteemed necessary to a well 
regulation of thehr already chastened tempers, educated female of that time ; for tiie superioi 
the^ inoffeiu^ve ^ems'inour, or the manner and acquirementa and tiie giflied mind of Madame 
tone of their childish prattle. Not more perfectly L-— enabled lier to condfmt the ^dies of her 
do two sister lilies, that bud and expand togctiiei adopted daugliter with entire auccesai Hus, 
ujKiu a ooinmon stem, reflect cadh other’s anowy together with the exteutivc' learning end com* 
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municative digposttioh of Dr, li— — , renderod f she not befln d^prifod of a father and mothor» 
her situation at home ihore adntpta^otts ^on who woujjg have conducted her previous eduea* 
any whielrtoidd have been 'oht£ned abroad. tion, dbqjlDiimng^her teiyper, attd subduing her 
» Very dUFOrlnt was the cotirae gursued with passions to a strisa. control ; who would have 

the sister orphan, Caro!in%, by Major tW j watched over her moral conduct and intellectual 

he had bfit a poor cmioeptton of proper progress duijpig %er residerme at a place beset 
method of dealing with the yousg heart. Being ^ with so many dangers, the case would have been 
cliildless^bim^f, he had ne^r had the* bdnedt 'ery •different ; hutiu it was, the experimedl Was 
of that best of teachers«-d!lLpcrie»ce, aQd tbera^ sertainly a most mjurious one. Moreover, “ the 
fore* was little skil^pd t6 plaed .the proper re* Institution for Young Ladies,” at It——, happened 
'^IMfhts on the bursting passions of youth, or 1b about tffis tiltne to be under exceedingly bad regu- 
apply the suitable stimulus and incentives to lations. rules were generally very gooA, hut 
early action. He undoubtedly meant well*, but they were almost constan|ly pratnplU upmi with 
the error he committcip was faS&l to the tdVnporal, Impunity. Thfrc was by no means\ sufficient 
and perhaps.tolthe etetoffi, welfare of the child, strictness m keeping the members of the'seminary 
He neglected to plant in her g)ind th^ principles within doors, and too little caution was shown tn 
and truths of religion, as the first elements of 'the admission of visitors. The literary advantages 
education, and the only true incitement to every were said to be very superior, bflt great lau^ 
future acquisition. He belwvcd youthful *picfiy prevailed in the moral discipline ; wl^c uic ” 
to be rather a chimera^nd tending to depress intellect was ctltivated, the heart was'lefb i 
the lightsome buoyancy of juvenile joy, instead touched. Such yere the circumstances that 
of rendering the disifiosition mwe innocent and attended Caro1ine|Ha^tings to the Female Aca- < 
more happy ; he thought religion, like politics demy at N— 

and otlier manly sciences, to be the work of •At the end of ijhe first term she returned, in 
advanced years and maturer consideration. Why^ every respect improved iriMhe doating eye of* 

cloud the spirit of a cliild witTi the ^ooiny anti- Major W . The sisters had^now arrived at 

cipations of the future V It is wh^ the paths the age of si3j,teen. Both were in appearance 
of experienced ill and misfortune are yet un- lovely and beautiful ; but there was no longer 
trodden, that wc are best adapted to enjoy the that striking personal resemblance which they 
present. Let us then be free and unfettered bore to each other in the days of childhood. In 
amid the spring-time of our existence ; let us Amelia were united the most unaffected modesty, 
indulge in the charms of the season, and not and the highest ease and elegance of manners, 
trouble ourselves about the coming of a darker Her dress was simple and plain, yet arranged 
day before it begin to frown. with consiiniinate taste, and in such a waywas to 

Such was the reasoning of the kind, though set off her finely proportioned form with the 

short-sighted Major W , j^d the con- greatest effect. rntelligence beamed in* her 

sequences oLhis management werj soon visible, softened eye, and when she sjlbke, her woriis 
\?ith iiQ relative upon .sgrth,*iiis attachment conveyed a charm that went to the soul; the 
would naturally fix on the nearest objects. No tones of her voice flowed like music, and every 
father could idolise more his own daughter thlin movementVas the perfection of grace. Yet she 
did the old gentleman his adopted child. Every seemed kflally uncon^iuus of the effect she pro- 
indulgence was allowed, every endearing favour duced upon the behou^r, and this circumstance 
lavished upon her. No caprice that was not threw an irresistible loveliness over e\ cry' other 
yielded to, no fancy that was not gratified. At charm. Upon her religion had produced itjb 
her wish, the most expensive articles of costume, legitimate effect ; it had not qply giveii to ^er 
and a thousand trinkets as useless as they were life and character nif almost angel* but 

extravagant, were purchased without the least had so chastened and beautified hewwhole Iw*- 
hesitation or reluctance ; nor could he be coii- haviour and cojiversation,astojtt^ct the love aqd* 
vinced that he was acting injudiciously. Often admiration of every Jjeart. Not so with Caroline.* 

would Mrs. L - venture to suggest what she Xl^at sweet blue eye that once beaiped so mild 

deemed most dangerous in his manner of edu- was now changed. Unsubdued passion glowed 
eating the child; but without elfact. The old from J^encath its lid. Pride had no^f enthroned 
man was as conceited in regard to his own itself o«i that brow, where* the arch smile of 
wisdom and experience, as he was errmieous In childish innocence once sported ; and the vestal 
the iffhole course of his management. Unwilling paleness that sate upon the features of her sistej^ 
to {NTocttre governess for ttie Instruction of bi^ was a stranger to her own cheek. The profuse 
daughter at home, he placed her at one of "the tresses of her hair hung too wantonly around, and 
public seminaries, urging her to make the best of her dress, although splendg|[, segjjped to jiave 
Ifer time and advanttfes, yet furnishing her with been selected with a vie/l more to extravagance 
a well stocked puna, and allowing her to act than propriety. Nor was the difference in their 
very much as she meased. This was the worst mental qiialitiqgi less piarkod. The gentleness of 
possible measure Ire could have adopted. Had the dove was tire leading chararteristic in Amelia, 
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while evi^ accompUshmeii-t that oould adorn < 
and render her useful was perfectly her com- 
mand. She Imd attained complete cqntrol over 
her passions* and rio eve# could^' ruffle the 
equanimity of her subdued temper. The acquire- 
ments of Caroline ewere morfi^ superficial anU 
showy. !Jl>ifilng circumstances would often start* I 
flashes of irritation to her eye. which argued any | 
thing but that discipline oi feeling which con- 
stitutes so necesnary an ingredient in the perfect 
character. Still the sisters lolled each olher, with 
undiminished affection. They liad always asso- 
ciated miicl; together, and nothing had ever 
transpired m create thh least unlfindness of senti- 
ment between them, lliis had bech the con- 
stant object of Mrs. L , Orphans as they 

were, their mutual love and attachment were 
among the few solaces afforded to their bereaved 

• (ibiidition. Mrs. L hoped, too, that by being 

mjucli' luigethcr, the spotless exaafmle of Amelia 
might have a beneficial mfliMOca over the dis- 
position and habits of her sistt *. Her affectionate 
obedience, ber unaflected devotion, her unwearied 
industry and application toiher duties, and & 

« thousand other bn{;ht and substantial virtues, 
surely could not be altogether unavailing. 

About this time there came to H a young 

man, for the purpose of gaining t^c assistance of 
Dr. L-i— — m the prosecution of his studies. He 
had already taken his degree at college, and, 
designing for the sacred profession, was now 
entered upon the department of tlioology. A 
private course being better adapted to his ciicum- 
stances, he had made application to, and was 
kindly received by, our good glcrgyinaii, the 

liev. Dr. L . His father and mother liad 

boon early tik.-'ii Cirotn him, and be thrown upon 
the wide world without a fricMid to watch over or 
counsel him. The lessons of his mother, however, 
and above all her dying words, had made a last- 
ing impression on his heart, and to th.Vii is .to be 
attributed the reason why'he w'as never decoyed 
into the snares of vice and ruined. Of his ovvii 
, •accord, he, had taken up one of the mechanical 
trades, and served Ins allotted period with so 
mhch'fldoliLy atld* skill, tluvt he gained the entire 
good-whl and approbation of his master. It was 
boro that another and h deeper influence came 


' tip«>n his mind-JiMin influence that; soon taught 
him to look v^th contefhpt upon worldly wealth 
and acquisitionsh-an influence that tadd him to 
make a sacrifice of himself on' earth for the« 
cause pf heaven, and ‘to look for his reward 
hereafter. FVom that time he resolved to con- 
k secrate himself to tlve ministry, and by’’ hard 
I struti^Ung had arrived at that point iff his pre- 
paration at which vstf" just introduced him to the 
reader’s notice. ' He might, indeed, be called a 
noble instance of devoted self-sacrifice. Had‘1Te 
chosen to continue at a lucrative employment, 
the ecicnce of which he bad spent some years in 
acquiring, be might before this have been per- 
I haps worth thousands, « and surrounded with 
affluence and comfort. But as he now directed 
his weary and way-worn feet toward the village 
iiUi, he had not a farthing of money, nor, beside 
"he Clothes that covered him, aught of any of 
this world’s goods, savifvthe little budget he bore 
on his sapling staff. With the exception of hw 
biblc, he liad disposed of 'Sll his college books, 
and every article of furniture, to liquidate his 
arrears ; and was consequently left destitute and 
pennylcss. Dr, L , however, by his benevo- 

lent charities, soon wanned him into life and 
activity, aid he recommenced his studies with 
great zeal and energy. His motto seemed to be 
** Do or die,” and the morning and evening sun, 
or the midnight hour, alike saw him at his toil. 
Still, though his studies engrossed the rhief of 
hi& attention, there were many moments in wliicii 
ho could not, if he would, avoid mingling in the 
society liis benefactor’s house afforded. In this, 
Amelia held of course a prdminent place ; and 
you will readily anticipate the result. Yes, even 
at the risk of becoming coinniun-placc and iliil 
1 must write 'V.»— Edyvard Malcolm became Ine 
accepted lover of Amelia Hastings. This did 
iMt, however, diminish aught from the zeal with 
which he prosecuted hi.s studies; it was far 
otherwise ; for his love was only an additional in- 
citement to exertion, and never knight in tourney 
strove harder to win a wreath from the hand of 
his lady, than /lid he, that he might win a smile 
of approbation from the lips of Amelia. 

* * Ilf * * * 


THE SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC.—No. III. 

CANCEa„ TUX CEAB. — CHAVTEK U. 

Tm* Egyptians had two years, the rural, and fticrefore be referred cither to the year, 1322 
the sacerdotal; the latter of which, consisting of before Clirist, or 2782 before Christ; for if after 
three hundred and sixty days, it required a |< Christ it must have been of Greek workmanship, 
certain period to make the two agree. The com- wlucfa, notwithstanding the opinion of Visconti, 
mepcement ^ tbp zodiac in question appears appears to roe a most ^eposterous inference, 
evidently Intended td ^present the state of the with the evidence of every tiling so decidedly 
heavSns at the commencement of a sothic period. Egyptian, or, if I may emj^oy a strong phrase, 
Now a sothic period conrsted one thousand so anti-Greek, on the face qf Ik The date of 
tow hundred and sixty years. The zodiac must the oblong zodiac of Denderah appears determin- 
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able by this cii^uinstance ; that the sun was tl\^n [•once to the goo4 evil principle, to Oinris and 
in the sign Cancer, the# ascending part of the Typhon-4o Sol sigterus, and Sol in/erus—bat 
sign being represented by a beetle of \>ne aite, when of colaar it wu more especially cou- 
and the desceAding part of the agn^by a beetle stdered as 7 symbol j^f the*fatter, and some mys- 
of another. Of course, the small Soarab<|ps next tical dogma seema to have been connected wttii 
to the sign Gemini represents the aacendiif^ part^ tfte black cross ^ioh marlA* the animal’s back, 
of thh sign, namely, that*part whipb ifie sun ha% ^Horus Apollo distinctly says, that an ass ivaa a 
passed ii^his filvance to the'tsolstioe ; dndsthis symbel of one of the solstices. This is conclimive 
pircuinstanoe !s proved bybiSymbol of^Uie sui^ evid^cnce, for it could represent, in tliat case, no 
at the solstice diffu^og bis xays*qn the material .other than Cancer. Clemens AJe^udrinus fays, 
represented by a head of Osiris Bugeiiest that a dbg represeifted one solstice, and an ass 


Mr. Hamilton computes tl^e relative proportions 
of the smaller Scarab to the Idrger, as six to 
Uenty'four; buC thisji do not4ipprehcncf to be 
correct, and jthdugh it may be rather an uncertain 
decision *after all, I should rattier tahg them, as 
Sir. W. Drummond contends, as fourteen to six- 
teen. The solstitial colurc, at the date of 
construction of this sudiac, must, Ihereforef cow 
respond with the fourtirtitli degree of Cancer, 
and consequently the date may be about 
J 322 before Christ. •I’herc is this further corro- 
boration of the date in question, that it answers, 
or nearly, to the first year of a sothic period. 

As to the zodiac of Esneh, JL have no doubt 
whatever, tiiat the hand whieff first traced the 
rcmarkaide zodiacal figures upon it vaUk antedilu- 
vian. ijir William Drummond doc^ not think so, 
but dates it about thriMi hundred years after the 
deluge, according to the chronology of the LXX. ; 
but he dues so upon the ground that part of the 
sign Leo only was ascending when that zodiac 
was constructed. My own opinion is, that the 
whole sign was ascending ; that, consequently, 
the sun’s solstitial ^ace at that time was between 
Leo and Virgo, which place gave birth lo the 
blended iniagp of the sphinx, pourtrayed as the 
fii^ ammig the dcscAiding^ignwhf this zodiac. 
The bynmol answers to tlie sun’s place at tht 
summer solstice, at the time when Spth, the first 
Hermes, and, according to Josephus and the 
whole evidence of oriental writers, tlie first 
engraver of records on iiicroglyphicai columns, 
had reached the six hundredth year of his life. 
It was in the year 730 after tlie Creation. 

Another singular feature is connected with the 
examination of this sign. It appears to have 
been most anciently represented by the figure of 
an ass. It is so represented on some Javanese 
and Hindoo zodiacs. It is for this reason that 
die Monoceros is a secondary symbol of the same 
sign, on the modem celestial sphere. Tlie be- 
headed animal, on the planisphere before alluded 
to, is evidently intended to represent an ass; and 
the tAink, which by union with the winged Orus 
or Perseus, .become^ the original Sagittarius, and 
the archetype of the fable of Pegasus, still pee-' 
serves the same features ; neither is unworthy of 
reiknark as a oircumslince of corroboration, that 
Bryant argues at let^h in favour of the original 
Centaur being coniBosed of part man and part 
ass» The ass, like the heede, was dedicated at 


the other p here the evidc^ice is equally eicon- 
cKisive; for on some of Kirchet’s f^iis^cres, 
die sign Caprice^ is occu|>ie^ by Amibis os the 
principal Aiuractcr, consequendy, Cander must 
be the animal in question. * 

* It was, perhaps, because they considered the 
ass as the symbol of Typhon, thatdkey regarded 
the animal os a type df the Jewish people 
superstition which had a singular ettedS^qr jt 
caused them bl^ccused both by the Romans 
and the Franks of Worshipping an ass. Tlie same 
charge was brought afainst the Templars, that 
they, after the Jqwftih fashion, li«^ an ass’s head 
in the oracle of the‘Templfftsil Jerusalem. Tlie 
whole prejudice appears to have arisen from a 
pun upon a wojid. The fathcr-iilKlaw of Moses 
was a priest of^n, which means a priest of tlie 
sun, at the temple ol Heliopolis, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which the Jews were situated while 
sojourning in Egypt. Now on constitutes the 
radical of a word in Greek, which signifies the 
ass, and lienee the extraordinary iinputatiun. 
The trilitcral word <w, or aun, was, besidei^ the 
Egyptian version of the incommunicable name of 
Jehovah. ’ , 

The sign Cancer, cither undos this form, er 
that of the Scarab, seems to constitute the origin 
of that labour of Hercules by which be took 
upon himsiff the deputed task of sustaining die 
hcaveas. ■'According to Aslie, the American 
Indians represent tlic^sign by a Monoceros (a 
figure now in Cancer) carrying the moon on jts 
back. And here it may be as \y‘ll (o rcmark| 
that Isis, or the moon, was said to rise injCancer. 
The Monoceros, too, te to this •Jay (as up peafs 
from Brown) represented as an ass witb i single^ 
born by the Africans. PePliaps tb« lueroglyphical 
figure of the ix&le deity of the mohn on die back 
oj an ass, gave rise !5 the character ^f Silenus; 
(whence Selene the moon ;) at all events, he, like 
Pan, to whom asses were sacrificed, aiid Chiun, 
represei^d some of the starrj- bodies. But there 
is one circumstance much more apposite, nomelj, 
tlm fiible of the ass of Prometheus carrying the 
regenerated starry univer^, (such is the meaning 
of the symbol,) in the form of a renovated serpent, 
on bis back. Ihc same illustration wplics to the 
Testudo of the Hindoos, ^d^’ the Venus Pan- 
demos^ which ate other variations of the same 
symbol Ihe beede,^too, is firequendy seen 
among the hiaiftiglypIiMS, Bupportiog a globe in 
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liis claws; and not unfrequerUly witb the symbols** 
of life and death, a spade in one clq^, and the 
cntx ansa/a in the other. ^ , 

It appears, moreov^, dealt tJiat the ten Avatars 
d the Hindoos were representations of the ten 
signs into which the antedfiuvi^n year wb 
divided t among these was a giant with an assy 
heag. The rest agree with ^hd' modern dodiac, 
Aquarius, ' Capricornus, lieo'f the virgin, ^ the 
wuiged horse,^ 

Aa the beetle was chosen for an ima^nary 
feati*'^ in its natural Iiistory, as well fis the crab, 
so HtSlmiW* rcaspn may be stated for the seldto- 
tirn of tbe'^ ass. Perhaps it wou^d be ^considering 
too niedy (though I have a faint recollection 
fliat Kircher states this) that the cross line on 
the animal's back was a symbol of the solstices ; 
but his two burdens were opposite symbols of the 
l^our of Hercules in supporting the planispheres, 
and of'Hhe division of the signif'hito equd parts 
when the sun reached the Alst^ce of Cancer, 
those parts, the northern southern signs, 
being typical of good on^ evil. 

Now let us #aTn to the prcJpbccy of Jacob, add 
' observe how strikingly it concurs in what relates ' 
to Tssachar with the image and purport of the sign. 

Issachar b a strong ass, pouching down 
between two burdens,’* (the two Scarabs, or two 
hemispheres.) ” And he saw that rest was good, 
and the land that It was pleasant ; and be bowed 
his shoulder to bear, and became a servant unto 
tribute.” 

Now the Greek version of the Egyptian pic- 
torirl parable is, that Hercules did tribute to 
Atlas, and bowed bis shoulders to bear for the 
sa\c of intelligence of the ])lea8aut land of the 
Hesperides. 

A part of the blessing of Judah seems also to 
refer to this sign, the two being proximate: 
*' Binding his foal unto the vine, and'his ass’s colt 
unto the choice vine, he washed hi^arnrsnts in 
wine, and his clothes in ^he blood of grapes.” 

“ His eyes shall be red with wine, and his 
teeth whPe w''th milk." 

Thepef mystical expressions, indeed, show a 
propk)V|uity of purport os Veil as of place between 
, the* three signs of Leo, Virgo, and Cancer. This 
connexion I t^.iall endeavour to illustrate in its 
' proper place, as 1 procee4. At' present, 1 shall 
confine myself to what relates to the sign 
Cancer ; premising that there is great reason to 
believe, and indeed strong evidence to demon- 
strate, that the rign Virgo was originally a vine. 

Now the whole of the above passage 1 again 
contend tq be a mere translation of the pictorial 
" language, employed in handily down the primi- 
tive traditions of mankind by means of the first 
zodiacs. For the planisphere of Denderah ex- 
hibits every paTtieuk|r of the whole prophecy. 
The lion of Judah ^ couching**<*-the law|pver 
Iteneath his ieet--^(a seated king, with a serpent 
in either hand, implying right afid wrong, and an 


arrher, or cxedutionor, with a lauded bow in 
front of him.). There is "* the scoptre” before him 
— itbe ass and bquulus* of the modern sphere, 
or foal on one side, and the vine ^ on Uie other 
while between the sptca of Virgo (the vine, as it 
■was formerly) and the Crab, is a figure of Silenus 
which was preserved ih the fonn of a saiyr on 
the<Ro*Inan sphere! 

I consider my palliation as proved without em 
ploying a single word fartbev. But the reraamder 
of the sentence which connects the three 
together is one of the deepest mysteries. 

“*Tlie sceptre shall not depart until Shiloh 
coine,’’and unto 'htm shall the gathering of the 
people be.‘ Binding Ifis'foal untft the vino,” &c. 

Now t|\e "lawgiver” here referred to, is evi- 
dently the same personage as “the shepherd, the 
stone of Israel," to which rcfeience is made in 
\rcahng of the si^ Taurus, and in the blessing 
to Joseph. The shejJfi^^rd in question holds in 
his htv-)d pastoral staff of Osiris, (the symbol 
of gathering,) which is generally accompanied by 
the flail, the symbol of the last great harvest of 
separation and judgment ; and at liis feet is 
the Hoopoo, which, ns all the commentators on 
the hieroglyphics interpret, means a flow of 
blood. 

Tlierc is in overwliclming sublimity In tbo 
consideration of these antique images, in de- 
ciphering which, we appear to converse with the 
first parents of mankind, which enfeebles my 
power of language, and renders even the lumin- 
ous conviction which they carry to iny mind, 
“dark with excessive light.” Like the old 
aspirant in the mysteries, 1 ^nd dazzled on the 
threshold o( the oracle, inebriated and overcuiiie 
by the effulgent presence of the fiiMal vision. ^ 

My positiofi,'‘dcriit«d from these extraoi dinary 
images, and their biblical illustration, will appear 
p'erhaps, at >flrst sight, paradoxical, but 1 believe 
it is capable of tiie most rigid species of proof : 
that there was a tradition banded down from 
the first man or men, and entertained by all the 
most venerable of the Pagan creeds, especially 
the oriental, ‘that a great king and lawgiver 
should cornc to gather mankind into one com- 
mon family, and that the name assigned to this 
expected monarch was the same in other nations 
besides the Jews ; namely, Shiloh. 

For instance, the word Se/au, signifying a 
rock or stone, among the Egyptians, is the com- 
mon characteristic of the Messiah. A rock or 
stone is frequently seen on coins,^ with the eiraco 
twining round it. On Tyrian coins it is 
sometimes accompanied with a tree — ^perhaps 
the tree of life. Stones were emblems „of the 
expected incarnate Divinity through all the east. 
At Delphi, a stone sacred to Apollo was anmnted 
(Messiah means anointeli) every day. Horus, 
the %yptian Apollo, was :|^rewnted by a stone, 
with a human head and a shepherd’s stefi*. Jug- 
gernaut, the same deity among the modem Hin- 
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cloo<i, H pourtrayed in a similar fanner, and* his ^ 1 am aware that, at first sight, there will 
worshippers ex{iectfromtl|e deity a genera] gathi^- appear a protanehesrin connecting the image of 
ing of all people, and a general^ eqfualify, whiih the drui^Nn Silenus with the Lawgiver and 
is annuallf prefigured by la species of Satumalmn Prophet s the linage wlpch we form of SUe- 
•inixture of casfes in honqu^ of him. * nus is derived from Ihe Greeks, who understood 

From Selau comes the name of the dh^herd lathing of the nwthology prhich they borrowed 
Silenm. And this person wonderfully exhibits* from Egypt, % thmr nursing diother.** It is, be- 


thc close^ affinity between pagan mytliolqgy an(P1 
theological tra(jlitioH. Origjpaily he was a nfbch 
more important personagp tiliai\ fie beeatne irf 
-Gge Sk fable, being evidently tlic* same as the 
Betlipeor of the Fbenicians, «nd the Mendes of 
Egypt. Tlie. Silenus of Egypt vas represented 
with a star in hi-s breast j so B^hpeor apgdSrs to 
have been syn^bolisedfby the^tar Chhin. Plu- 
tarch relates an extraorainary circutnstancc of 
some great event connected' with kis future 
advent in the life of Agis lie calls him a son 
of Apollo, and one of the ungen^rated, o|^ un- 
hogotten gods, and that the*oracle of Pasiphe? 
gave out that he shouK^one day come and rule 
over the earth. It i^a very rcmarLaUc <‘!rcum- 
stanuc, that on this anticipation was founded a 
juggle, not much unlike that which Joanna 
Southuutt attempted to pfay off on the same 
subject — the appearance of Sluioh. 


prides, requisite J:o remark, that great allowapce 
' is to fie made for metaphors of the pictorial 
language. To the necessity of employing these 
*metaphoxs, perhaps, Js owing the*corruptk>fi of 
the first piueVream of Egyptian nfythology, and 
the infinituae of silly fables, ingrafteAby ignorant 
interpreters of the language, on its Irigiudl tex- 
ture. , Indeed, *were all the words which fire 
employ now in the most finished compositions 
|raccd to their roots, a similar confusion of 
Images would ensue. But when !|^ speak of the 
original Egyptian ehurcl^possessing a pure 
logy, I mean to speak comparatively; foj^dosh 
of materialism* Vm certainly blended witlf hs 
belief in a Trihityi^nd gross physical association 
undoubtedly polludd i(s pre-knowledge and pre- 
s^adowing of the ^resurrection and final juUg- 


MIS'MKES CONCERNING GENIUS. 

BY THE UEV, G. W. BETHUNE, OP NEW YOBK. 


No man is to suppose himself destitute of 
genius because its effects do not immediately 
appear. Gem as, in its higher fonns, belongs, it 
is admitted, to Some indeed, cannot 
properly be said to possess it at all. Yef there 
is not one of us. witiiout some cajAcity for usc- 
fnlne'^s, aiuH observation wouhj^leail ns tq be- 
lieve, thjtt even the gifts oi^enius have. not been 
bestowed with such a sparing hand as is corainonjy 
believed. The fact, that in certain* ages many 
men of genius arise to high distinction, and that 
in others not one appears, seems to prove, that 
certain stimulants to exertion have been wanting 
in the last, which were felt in the former. Genius, I 
of a very high character, needs nd foreign excite- | 
ment. It has sufficient impulsive force in itself ; j 
but when the plant is more feeble, it needs 
fostering and care. The success of one great 
mind will induce others, less daring, to follow in 
its track. The assurance of sympatliy, which is 
thus given, is a strong encouragement to effort. 
So, rarely has a new star slione out in the firma- 
ment of mind, but many smaller lights ha^^ 
twiiiMed forth to form a constellation. Precocity 
of taltmt is not necessarily genius. It is some- 
times •nothing better than a vice of the ineytal* 
being in overshooting its proper growth, and pre- 
maturely exhausting^ its powers. Not a few 
instances will occur to you of men, and those, 
too, the most distftguishcd, who have passed 
many y^ars of tli^r lives before they became 


conscious of their powers, or the proper method 
of directing them. The “ Lay of the Last Min- 
strel ” did not appear until its author had attained 
the meridian of life, and “ Waveriy ” did not till 
many years ufterwjurd. It is true, that Scott 
could not have been utterly unconscious of lys 
genius, even in early manhood ; yet, 1 doubt not, 
he would have smiled incredulously at one who 
would havi^ prognosticated his future triumphs; 
and it is e,^y to see, that but for the preparation 
of his youth, those tyumphs would never have 
been his». The cariic* efforts of Byron were 
really beneath criticism ; but the severe chastise- 
ment he received only stimulateif him* to greatef* 
exertions, and he livgd to retvdi tl\^ ITe^ght wif 
fame. No success can be expected twiUiout 
exertion ; and no one knows w^at he can do* ^ 
until he has resolutely and pciwevoringly applirtl/ 
himself to the struggle. Even if we have hut 
dlie talent, there is no reason why^liat should 
bo buried in the earth. Tlie praise ojf .success h 
greater where the natuial etbiUty is .small ; and 
it is infinitely better to be moderately useful, 
than ingloriously idle. 

Tliere is another great error yet more nii<» 
chievous. It is that of supposing genius sufliciont 
of itself without the aid of study. It is the fault 
of a strong imagination, w^e<niot wnfficiently re- 
gulated by judgment, to ve impatient of delay or 
control. Persons thu.s constituted, daasled with 
the brilliancy kf theit conceptions, despise the 
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sobriety of rule. Conscious of power, but igno- 
rant of difficulties, they determine upon rapid 
achievement and unshared victories. 'Re melan- 
eholy end of many,*. ChaUerton ‘j^ves how 
bitt«« is their disappointment. The maniac’s 
cell, or the wretched ,<;arret, Jiidden from the 
world many alight, which, properly 'trimmed and 
fed, plight have burned long and jbrightly. Many* 
instances, already quoted, p'a-e that the most 
successful men of genius have been ordinarily 
the tnost profdfan'd students. We ought to be 
more surprised at the amount of '’information 
ShakJpcare y as enabled to attain, under the di^ 
advanCdges he suffered, than at.wliat he aocoin- 
pliilhed with the information he flhd. V wc knew 
nothing more of him than that he was the author 
of Julius Cesar, we would say that he was 
versed beyond a parallel in the history of that 
gjwat period. No one cfc'uld have sketched with 
more ^^^jiking fidelity the cunning Antony, the 
infpCtuoiis Brutus, the infatuafeJl “Cesar, or the 
versatile Roman mob. It is a(\bathc to abandon 
the rultivation of a soil bvcaulle it is rich, 'file 
luxuriance of its natural fertility is only the 
promise of what it might yield to careful husl 
Landry. Wo are acciSuntable, not merely for the 
ten talents Gq'I may have given, but for the 
increase they might liave made at proper usury. 
If Sir Isaac Newton compared the labours of his 
miraculous life to a child gathering shells on the 
shore, while the vMde ocean of tiuth lay undis- 
covered before him, can any among ns be justly 
satisfied with less attainment''' Be independent 
of study, cliikl of Genius, if you will, but rail not 
at the world for despising that which cost you no 
pains. You arc your own destrojci. “ Men will 
prailiC you when you do veil yourself." 

Much sensibility is also wasted upon the fals 
supposition, that genins is necessarily unfortu 
n.ite. Tt is true, that the calumitiei^ of men o 
genius have been proverbial, and volumes liav- 
been filled with their recital. But the ealuThitie 
of men of genius arc lut necessarily the cala- 
mi. ies of genius. M.iiiy of them wath the same 
♦ijults of ehnr.‘icter would have been equally 
su^crcjjs, hi\il tU;y possessed no genius at all. It 
was the r genius which gave notoriety to their 
sufferings.' Tl^e gifts of ProMdence are more 
equally distnbvted than we are 'accustomed to 
believe, and great intellect ’a) endowments axe 
not often accompanied by the measure of worldly 
lurtnne, wjjich falls to the lot of those whose 
humble faculties aspire not above the pursuit of 
gain. It is^w'ell for the world it is so, for'nothing 
is more fatal to mental ambition than luxurious 
i<isc. The annals of genius should convince us, 
that it has ofteuer been repressed by prosperity 
than adversity. Instances of men born to wealth 
and rank, wkj 1ft., e ^ttained high intellectual 
cniinohce, are as rare as the number of those 
w'ho have risen from obscurity is great. While 
circumstances induce the une ch«s to indolence, 


thev' compel thc<pther to personal exertion. It 
reimires great effort to r{dse one’s self to distinc- 
tion, unasnsteQ by friends, and embarrassed by 
poverty. 

Hqflid faKMt emetythU, guortm virMiim oiifof 

* But it requires gipater still to le^vc the haunt 
of fs&hionablc pleasu^, and the ci][cle of flatter- 
ing friends, to' pursue, in solitary labour, those 
difficult paths which alone lead to useful reno^yi,,. 
Vice is always its own avenger, and no gemus 
can exempt the transgressor from its penalties. 
Sava^, Otway, Burns, and many others owed 
their ruin to thcir'finlicensud follies, not to their 
genius. Wnen such mflids leave* their high 
pursuits tofcompaify with the votaries of dissipa- 
tion, they can expect no better fate. If we con- 
sider the miserable venality of his pen, we would 
c'&ase to think the tnisi'ortunes of Chatterton as 
less deserved than iho^^of Dr. Dodd. I am 
making* no, excuse for the.wmrld, which is too 
apt to neglect the children of genius, that it 
may flatter those of power. The early graves of 
(jollins and Kirke White arc monuments of its 
coldness and enujUy. Yet it is human nature to 
piefei our qMxi interests, and not uufrequcully 
the oftenngs which genius lays at lus feet, are 
merely beautiful but useless garlands. Even tbe 
plough of Burns turned down “the mountain 
daisy,” to make place for the more homely but 
more useful gram. Besides, it may well be 
doubted, whethci what are Ircqucntly called the 
calamities of genius, arc indeed calamities, if 
to receive the appPusc of the vociferous mob, to 
sit in tlie parasite’^ chair at thd’ table of the groat, 
to place the iiaitio of some wealthy dunce at the 
head of a dedication, to acciimulateMuore moiv£:y 
that It may be'^spclit in self-iiidulgentv, or to 
struggle successfully with the demagogue ami 
th'e gladiatot in the political arena, be the chief 
goods of life, there are many paths to thoir 
attainment more easy and certain than those 
which genius loves and ought to tread. But if 
the consciousness of lofty thought, fellowship 
with the mighty spirits of the past, the dignity 
of noble anus, tlu' applause of tbo few, but those 
the truly great, the admiration of posterity, and 
the benediction of liim who was himself “ de- 
spised and rejected of men," be worth all the 
meaner world can give or take away, then has 
>yc,i dnected genius no cause to complain. 
Who estimates the wealth of Milton by the five 
[lounds he reeeived for “ Paradise Lost? ” or who 
would not rather have been Galileo than the 
priestly bigots that murdered him? Even if it be 
admitted, as should be done, that “ the gifts of 
imagination bring the heaviest task on the 
vigilance of reason,” yek there is th« greater 
reason why wc should cultivate the judgment, 
that wc may be preserved those iiregulariries 
which expose the roan genius to calamity, 
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and not abaif^ou its elevated pursuits, from an 
unworUiy dretd of danger. Wnatever may htve 
been the case of the* past, tru^ g|niuK jas 
never m0re applauded, •or better rewarded, tfan 
k at the preseiA day. Dj^iss, therefore, these 
mawkish lamentations over the unfortiMia^e fate 
of genius, and press forward to share il^ iinmortdi 
honours. ^ ^ 

Anotifor ewt into ithich We are apt to fill is, 
4hat genius requires pcculW ad^itages for its 
cullivation and development. *Many a young 
niaff enters upon life witi^ glowing hopes 8{ 
intellectual c^istinction and determination never 
to cease in his efforts, but, finding the iicAssity 
of attending closely to the bu^ncss of iTfe, and 
being cpntinulilly haitsdbd and vcied by un* 
avoidable interruptions, soon, though ^luctantly, 
abandons liis aspirations as idle dreams of bis 
youth, the reality of which is reserved for those 
in happier cireunistancos. This Ts iiqusttcc 
ourselves. We have altiAdy alluded U> the many 
who have risen to fame from the updsw of far 
greater difiiculties tTian can possibly surround 
any of those now before me. If iEsop was a 
slave, Ferguson a shephfftd’s boy, Franklin a 
friendless apprentice, Heyne tlio half-starved son'* 
of a poor weaver, ami Adrian V I. o^ice so poor 
.IS to .study only by the lamps of «2tle streets, 
when the daylight had closed up«n his labour. 


no difficulties can be so great but a determined 
' industry tndy dverclme tliem. Men of leisure 
are rarelw^great. But the ingenious Drew pro- 
duced hw^treatiid, upou^the ** Immortality of 
the Soul’* when a^workiug shoemaker, and the 
clearest ethical wHter of our day (no one can 
j)oubt that k alfude to Abercrombie) is a phy- 
sician of the largest practice in Edinburgh, and 
rnust*turn to hik metaphysical pursuits aftef the 
most fatiguing efforts in Uiose entirely different. 
It is folly to speak ^of the pas( h«ing the^e of 
thought* biif'this the age of actioif, as if the two 
were inco^npatible. I bane yet i|> leanP that 
Cahill Was an inactive pcngin, tlmugh t may 
look at hljg nincrliuge folios, filled witl^ copious 
thought and profound criticism. Luther, too, 
was no sluggard in action, yet his vplunies afe 
far from being few in number, or deficient in 
research ; and even in ^is music, Vhich was W 
lus auiusemcnt, you may find coTnpusition<i^i tlio 
Greek modes, *tbjg^ most difficult of all. lioacoc 
found time, m i jc midst of his commercial 
engagements, for jis l^ves of the two Medici ; 
and the author of the “ Pleasures of Memory ” 
is still a banker. • of aciaon not the age 

of thought I It is a disgrnt*.^, ami not our glory. * 
It is the excuse of indolence, the boast of 
presumption. 


EVERY DAY’S EMPLOY. 


I iiAVK found peace in thejbriglil eaith, 

And in the sunny sky, 

By the low voic#of euinincr sVmh, 

And where streams murmur by 

. 1 .find it Ilf the quiat tone 
Of^voices that I love ; J 
By the flickering of a twilight fire 
And in a leafless grove. 

[ find it in the silent flow I 

Of solitary thought ; ' 


In calm, half-meditated dreams, 

And reasonings self taught. 

But seldom have h found such peace 
As in the soul’s deep joy, ^ 

Of passing onward free from harm 
Through every day’s employ. 

If gemsiis'c seek we only tire, 

And our hopes too high ; 

Ifie constant flowera that line our way 
Alone can satisfy.' 11. A. 


REVIEW. 


Oiiiervafiofu on Ue Pregerva/ion qf Hearing, rniil on 
the Cftotce, Ute, and Abwte of Heartng^JVumpete, 
ifr. By John Hariuson Curtis, Esq., M It. I., 
Aurist and Oculist. Fifth edition. London . Ken- 
shaw, Strand. 

Evbrv prudent man, though we do not live under 
the tyranny of the Stuarts, or the surveiUanoe of the 
Star Chamber, ought to “ take care of his ears.” Ih 
this salutary duty he cannot select a better guide and 
counsellor than Mr. Curtis ; and as we deem his little 
work of great’value, we shall lay some of its most iin-s| 
portant advices before our readers, under their ‘re- 
spective hgjkds, as given in the analysis of the contents ; 
observing at the same iiiie that they are nbndged from 
the anther’s celebrated Treatise on the Physiology and 
Diseases of the Ear, (^tuning remarks on the deaf 
and dumb, and pointi|^ out the necessity of medical 


treatment in early infancy, with obsecrations on con * 
genital deafness.* • • 

ANATOM V a>THH HUMAN EAR. 
i' The human eiir ciiusii.ts of three principal ilUisions.iiz., an 
.lerirnl, iiitermedi.-itc, and iutcrn.il tar. The ii.irts of the llrst 
vision nxo culled the helix, aiiiihrllx, tr.mn8| unU-trutfUii, lohe, 
ivitas innomlnata, Hiuplia, nnl comliii In the muhlhs ol the 
.tcrnal «ir lx the rnoatUH The uAcriial or nutvrurd car is 
'Signed natuie to stand prominent, and thus contrltmlc' to 
icsjininetry ol the hind, but In Euiopc it li, i;r3htlyfl.itten«ifi 
r the prcwiurc of dress U consists chiefly of clastic cartlluge, 
nned into sev oral hollow s or mnuosittes, all IcadliiR into each 
her, and Anally terminating in the concha, or iinmediaW 
loniiig into the tiihc of Hus car. This shape is ndintrably 
lapted for receiving, collecting, and retaining sound, so that 
may not puss oil, or he sent too rapidl> to the seat of iin- 
proBBion . 

“ The uext division is the inter Jicri..ile car, which consists of 
the tympanum, niustoid cells, •»»uid Eustachian tube. Th« 
tyoipunum conlains four small ilclit.stc hones, vl/ , iho tnaUeua, 
incus, HtjpcH, and os orhiculare, which last is joined to tho 
incus. The intcmiedMte ear ifisplays an Irregular cavity, liavlog 
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the membrana tympeni stretched across its extremity, this 
cavity communicates with the external air through the Eusta- 
chian tubci 'wfaieU leads into the CsuOrs or- throat The mem- 
brane of the tymlmnum in intended to carry the vIbmtioiiH of 
the atmoaphere, collected by the outward ear, to tfl' chain of 
bones which form the peculiar ptechaniin. of the tmpanum. 

“ The third division of the organ H the inter^l ear, called 
the labyrinth ■ it is divided into the veshbuie, three seniicircular 
canals, and the cochlea, the whole being incased within the 
petreoiis portion of the temprml bone. Tb<) internal car may b<s 
considered as the actual Seat of the organ ' consists of a 
nervous expansion of high seosibliity, the sentient extromlties 
of which spread In every direction, and In the most minute 
manne'i inoscotlate with each other, formbig plexuses, by «h{eh 
the aurieular sonse Is IneresMd. Her%, R so, sound is collected 
and retained by the mastoid cells and cochlea. To this apparatus 
is addc;} a fluid, eonfpin.'id in saos and meittbranes 
“ To tCan the Imitortance of hearir.g is great, for by it his 
harangue is heard in the senate, and his commands in the field 
The pa^'pi esseh^ to the^ perfect exercise of Tils function 

1. Ag externMlear, whenever this Is completely removed iii 
man. deolhess is certain to ensue. 2 T'm membrane of tlie. 
tym^ium Shis may be partially nuured, but caun>V be entirely 
lost, without producing deafiiess 3 The stapes all the bmall 
bones of the ear maybe removed without destroying hearing, 
but the stapes ip the only one that prevents the escape of sound 
from the intermd car 4 The aperture of the Eustachian tube : 
which preserves the access of air through the throat to the tym- 
panum That this'' is a necessary part, Is evident from the 
•ilAlLture of the ear in the tortou** and frog, which have no ex- 
ternal but an enlarged Eustachian tube ploi'ed tidhind the 
rooi^ of thts mouth 3 The presence of afljUd In the internal 
ear this heightens the acuteness of imp'easluii, and renders it 
eflbctual. j] k 

** The general structure of the ear cscmUcs a cavern, its 
form lieiug, as before remarked, th« besf adapted fur the recep- 
tion and traninilssion of sound.” 

THE PJr/SIOLOGY OP HEARING ' 

** The impressions recelvitl by the organ of hearing arc' con 
veyed through tlie medium of air, which acquires a tremulous 
motion or vibration f ‘ini the action of the body communicating 
sbund , and os these motions or vilimtinns succeed each other, 
sound la directed to, and imjiressed on, the thin membrane 
stretched obliquely across the auditory passage, where it 
prodtiees a similar motion, aim excites the sense of hearing, 
with a mysterious yet most ellicient precision, and with a 
Certainty of result mtanably corresponding to the consecutive 
of noise. 

“ In all animals the car is divided into nn exteruul and 
internal part, and the difference In its structure is greaUr 
internally than externallv Jn quadrupeds the variations arc 
also much more marked than in the other classus of animals 
but whatever diilorences of structure occur, the animal is there- 
by better fitted for its peculiar circumstances and mode of lire. 
Por, when we remember that all are the production of Infinite 
Wisd^, we may rest assured that even the slightest varieties 
of structure have their iises,4ind are not the result of accident 
The sense ofheanni, is one of the most powerful helps to pre- 
servation that animals possess, since it not only foretells the 
appro.u'li of danger, but isaUotlio means of eflectiiig the re-uiuoii 
m individual foindies, and of congregating large numbers 
of a species for defence or migration Ey it, too, they arc 
assiated in finding their prey, and hence this fneulty is wanting 
only III the very lowest In the scale of aiumated nn 'ire * 

“ The form xuid situation of the c.ir, however, as well os the 
delicacy and peculiarity of its structure, render it liable to injury 
from many causes , and unless pifiticular attention be paid to its 
preservation. It is rare that it retains its powers in any conslder- 
Q'lble degree of.,perfe'>,tion beyond middle life Rut as I do not 
piofess to speciiy here all the diseases of this organ, 1 shall only 
BUhioin sowi; pUservations on such as are most frequent, or are 
otherwist .etfaikabld.’* 

- ftAUTIONS TO MOTHERS IN CASES OP DEAFNESS 
^ AND DUMBNESS. 

*' Parents and othtrs,' who have the care young children, 
should be cautioned against the toq^rtve use of cold bathing , 
inaiiy children *jare liccome deaf by its improper or unseason- 
able application, and from their not boiiig wiped quite dry. 

« The effect of blows upon the head is often of the roost seri- 
ous nature ; d schoolmasters ought to bo careflil not to box 
boys on the ear, or otherwise strike them upon the head, as deaf- 
ness may bo caused thereby. A case occurred at the dispensaty 
a short time sMico, in which an usher having hit a lad on the 
hdad with a ruler, deafness was the consequence 
“ Nursery-maids sbonld be strictly charged net or to set very 
y'jung chUdren down on tha damp grass, as a cold caught at 
tills early period of life, before the function of speech is deve- 
loped, has not infrequently been the cause of deafness, and, in 

* “.Those wlio arc Intprcsted in the instructive study of com- 
parative anatomy'., (11 f/tA * ntass of very curious fhets relative 
to tile fonn, capauUitics, fire., ./ the ear in man, quadrupeds, 
birds, fishes, aitd insects, In the last edition of my Treatise on 
the Pbysloleigy and Diseases of the Ear, in which work I have 

entered (iilly Into the subjc'ct, and condensed much valuable in 
fimnatlon from various British and foreign ftoureea.'' 


conaequcnce, of dumbness; it being evident that neither the 
English nor any other language can be spoken correotly unless 
the be able to catch nil the niceties of pruntmciatloii, accent, 
emf lasts, Ssc. 

“\rhe habit of Ifighiteniiig children is another .souree of lii- 
Juryi and very raproheiislble It is an evil tlie effeLts of which 
remain a hmg time, sometimes till death, c*oducing not only 
deaRiess, but epilepsy and a long train of dlseiMs 
“ When parents find that 6hjidren, in early Infhncy, are dull 
of hearing, and do not readily acquire tlielr speech, but appear 
to them to lie <<eaf and dumb, —if they have not an opportunUy 
consulting a medical man, 1 would recommend the eari. to be 
-wdl syringed with vfarm snap and water, and^he external part, 
togethbi with the sides oMhe cars, to be rubbed night and morn- 
ing with a coarse liucn cloth? Sir Everard Uo.ae used to advise 
ifl cases whflrc children welre dull of hearing, an ointment made 
of equal parts of lard and soft soap, to lie rubbed, not-^nlv 

all over the cars, but on each aide of fhe luod in the violnl^ qP 
tlfr organ. Tlioitgh 1 do nrt expect much benefit from this ap- 
plication, yet the friction is likely to be of service, and deserves 
a trial. 

“ Mn^L'era cannot be too strongly cautioned against consider- 
ing their t-Iiildren deaf rincl dumb before they arc tested, it hav- 
ing been frequently reidhrked to ilie, that infants who hoard 
while teething .iteiwards beeametdeaf , consequently, denfhess 
in these cases depended on functional, not structural derange- 
ment, and tlic.,braTiug tl'jy once hud might have been improved 
'Wlieii a child is supposed to be born blind, advice is sought, 
why not also if suspected to bo deaf aud dumb f 
“.The use of warm niglit-oaps is a custom certainly iiijunons 
to the organ of beodog . and there can be no doubt that deaf- 
ii&BS arising from cold is Very often caused by persons sleeping 
with the head enveloped in Jiain.'Lnnd in the day-time, even in 
winter, going abroad with the ears completely expos^. Tiic 
insuflicicXt dress of the ladles also renders them peeuli.iily 
liable to catch cold , and hence deafi.ess fnviuently ensues J n 
slight rases, a little caude Cologne applied behind tlie curs, and 
cleansing them with soap and water, will generally n muie tin 
complaint 'Wlicn there is violent pain In the ear, n few drops 
of tincture of opium in oil- ot almonds, in tlip proportion of ten 
drops of opium to a qifarter of an ounce of oil, writl often aflurd 
relief.” 

CAUTT'WS now TO AVOID DEAFNESS 
“ Few need to’be told that it they wish to hear well, and avoid 
deafiiCBs, they must guard against wet feet, thin shoes, cold eiir- 
rents, and droughts ol air, keeping on wet clothes, sleeping in 
damp rooms and unaired beds, going into the night nir trom 
heated apartments, living in marshy and low situations, Ac. 
Shunning these things, those who would retain their lieaniig 

breathe a pure air, take as much out-door exerrise as they ran, 
live oil plain but nutritious food, kceii the mind calm and tran- 
quil, and be especially careful to precent romtipatiun of the 
bowels 

d‘ 

The latter portion of the worl is devoted to the 
consideration of various instrument's wliich have been 
invented, and are in use, to relieve deafness. Tliese 
are well described, and tbeir <H>mparatlve niorits o l- 
juateil ; but foi tticBt .s refer to the book , and our 
last extract must be on 

THE niOIOE, USE, AND ABUSE OF TRUMPETS 
“1. Of then choice. It is inqiossible to lay down roles appli- 
cable gennrally lor the choice of ear-trumpets, what will siut 
one person exactly Is utterly useless to another , ami tlierefore 
I would here advise, os 1 have before done with regard to spec- 
tacles, that those wiio require a trumpet should try several 
Still there are c.ibc‘s of slructurol defect in which no trinnpct 
can be of any use Tu those who wish to heat well, and who 
disregard the appeafoiice of the trumpet, (wliicli, by the by, 
seems to be the trux mrdiirum,) 1 would recommend the tin 
trumpet with two apertures, In prefermoe to all others; espe- 
cially for those who hear liest with their mouth open, or in a 
carnage The cheapest, aud even the most unsightly trumpets 
are often the best , and a coltimou tin * one, of the value of balf- 
a-crow’n oollccts more sounil, and ronders the hearing more 
acute than the German silver ears, which cannot be obtained, if 
properly made, under £23. They may, it is true, be worn 
under a cap or wig without bring seen. 

“ 2. Of tbek use;' Those who are obliged to have rceonnie to 
a trumpet, should begin with one of a moderate degree of power, 
and use it as sparingly as possible, never employing it when 
they can do without it; for the less a trumpet is used, that is, 
the more rest that is given to the ear at a time, the better and 
longer will It answer the purpose 
“ 3. Of their abuse. Ear-trumpets are intended for those who 
would otherwise be unable to hear at all , yet wp often see per- 
tains using them who, If they were to exert themselves <a little, 
wotild be able to hear without them. This m» lie cousidored 
as an abuse of them, and such persons should recollect that 
trumpets act on the ear as glasses do on the eye -UMany have 
iiljured their hearing by improper \runipets ; and, in like man- 
nei, many have hurt their sight by unsuitable glasses.” 

I 

* “As pebble is the best materia* for spectacles, so, in my 
opinion. Is tin the best for eat-trumpdw." 
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A LETTER TO THE YPUNG L/^jDrES OF HERTFORD. UNITED STATES. 

* FROM Alfo ABSENT FUlE^tf. 


Iamitst now leap over a space oi'two yeajg^l astonished l^erself, told him that henceforth they 
and intcoduee you to a maljc r^ut-housc, jin the j muat meet aa% strangers. Tins scene I wijl not 
prdcn of Dr, . A; was it lovely eveniqg i attempt to descrAd: Edward's first pmotion was 

iiVTune; and good Mrs.* L-->~^|pfter the labours J anger, but it soon gave way Jo a tenderer one, 
uCithe day, had%ea\ed herself here to watch the ; and with a4>ursting heart he bai!^ Amelid adieu,* 
sun as he descended to hi# repose, and enjoy the and left ■Jhe village, as he thoii|^t. for, ever, 
drowsy inflitences of theVeoze as it sv^pt by, Little did he then imagine what wolild afterwards 

bearing on ite wings ^theperfpmes of flowers, and > befall him therrf • • * ^ 

that indescribable injngling of sQpnds, which. It) th# meantime, Caroline had berti thrown 
like some music, calls up ^the remembrances into a fashionable boarding-school, where, lyi- 

of early days. Mrs. L -'s specufttions were, « fortunately, but little care was taken of the 

liowever, on present things. She had noticed, pupils, more than to see that thu daily task was 
with all a mothers solicitude, die growing jp- readily recited, the eflttrance courtesy prop45ly- 
timacy of Edward anA Amelia, and it had been made, and thj^'^seat at the piano taken suffi- 
to her the cause of^any sleepless hours and dent grace. ^ Ti^ result, on a girl like ('arolihe, 
anxious days. To tbeir marriage sheVas*opposed may be easily anMdpated. Her head was com- 
piTi'orty and pride, were in her opinion but a plctcly turned — lier daily conversation was of 
bad portion ; and though ^he talents of Malcolm tdress and amusement, and her nightly dreams of 
w ere undoubted, and slie believed his principle new conquests. Among .the mSfly visitors who, 
correct, she could nut but hcHcve their marriage without the least scrutiny into their characters, 
would he a source of unhapiynesstli^tli to him were admitted to the institatlG.'i, was a youn^ 
and Amelia. To the latter, she had not as yet lieutenant, of polished address, but worthless 
aled her fears and forebodings, and she was character. He soon eveolled himself in the list 
now planning in what way she might best com- of her admirers, and became the recipient of her 
inunicate them, when the abrupt entrance of most flattering attentions. Tiiis boarding-school 
Amelia gave her tlie long wislicd-for opportunity, flirtation, in time, however, became something 
She soon brought her to acknowledge her love mure serious, and grew into a passion involving, 
for Malcolm j lor her l^gh-suuled integrity at least, the happiness of Caroline, On her re- 
shrunk from the sembt^^nce of prevarica- turn to the village of Hartford, ho accompanied 
lion. She in the gentlest manner, com- her, and by bis suavity and attention completely 
inunieated Imr own wishes on the sdbject, adding, won the heart of Major W— — .^who saw' iA the 
‘feVwjj know, Amelia, your^jgood is all 1 can future prospects of his adopted child, only bright 

desire, but 1 cannot see you doomed to a life of and happy days. Not so with Mrs. L . She, 

poverty, w'ithuut, at least, an attempt to rescue from the first, with a shrewdness peculiar to her 
you from it.'' natme, saw and guessed the character of the 

“Poverty," answered Amelia, “is to me no stranger. But in vpin did she represent 
objection. I am not one of those romantic matter to Major W— u-. His invariable answer 
misses who can talk about love and a cottage, was, “ PhoJ pho! Madam L— -- , you was yoi&ng 
but 1 am willing, in joining niy^lot to EdwarcTs, yourself once" — and sometimes^ he would adiC 
t» endure a portion of this world’s penury. “ See how your Amelia is pininff because you did 
Besides, my dear why call Edward not let her marry Edward Malcolm.". This was 

^ wealth — intellectual indeed too true. Poo.> AmeHs^ had found tin; 

wealth. * Tliere is that maketh himself poor, and d’fliculty of iiuppressing her’ love.” She hSnl^ 
yet hath great riches.’" tried to hanisli the<hieinory of past days from her 

Such were not Mrs. L— — ’s views on tlie mind — but how could she do it? siie dared not 
sul)ject,and at length (more, perhaps, by appealing pray for forgetfulness, for she felt tjjat remein- 
to Anielias love for her, than by any sound argu- brance had in it nought of ain , and she pined, 
ments) she brought her to promise that she would and driioped, till it was evident to aU that con- 
sepaaatefrom Edward, and endeavour to eradicate sumptiqn had laid its iron grasp upon her, and 
the love of him from her heart. And in all this, that her days on earth were iiumbeied. Su(4i 
sie nought only Amelia’s good, and fopdiy was her condition at the time of Carolines 
flattered herself that she had found it. AlasI she arrival in the village of Hartford. Still she con- 
knew not the deep sjirength of woman’s level In tinned to perform her d8ily*Riund'’of housthold 
accordance with her promise to Mrs. L- ■ , duties and delightful ch/rities. But the cheek 
Mnelia, at their meeting, detailed to Edwivd each day grew paler, and the “plague spot’’ 
what bad passe^jf and with a calmness that assumed a dei per hu^. Poor Madam saw 
No. 52. DecF/fBEH 27, 1837.— 2cf. Vot. i. So 
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tills with the deepest sorrovi, hwt wthout the ^celjpg of cortjiml^ ; and nothing biet the deepest 
least suspicion that she had aught to da in pro- pick and the |iuinblest €uth could have borne 
dueing it; and Aineliajs gentk .spiri|i^ejoiced up |ior under thiig accuniuJatc*d*load oi 

that the pain of such a'feelinjjtwas sp£&ed her. misery. As i os, her suffering severe ; a 
As a last resort, Mrs. L desired Am dia to lover andn sister both thktni — the one indeed most 


counsel her sister, anff advise her never t‘> wedv 
Lieutenant B-- — . But how could she do this?, 
How^eould she, the Hiiiig proof 'of the unuon- 
qaerableness of woman’s love,\idvise her sister 
to a /^urse which might end as fatally as her 
own ? 'She shrunk from it ; and though tfer love 
for Ctmoline would have prompted her to it, on 
the otljer haim, her fears dissuaded her from suck 
a Qourse. After nmcti rteUberdjiion and many* 
attugglcs,*^shc penned a few lines to '^Malctolin, 
urging him by the remembrance of their former 
love, and the promises lie had once made to her, 
to come to Haftford, and fathom the chiuracter of 

Lu^ht<;^nt B . Hef request was immodi- 

ately, cdi.ipliod with ; aud a few rlrjfcs saw Edward 
established at the little inn in j^artXord, a careful 
■ tiiuugli unsuspected observer (f his actions. I'oi 
some time nothing passed which would in any 

degree confinii^he suspicloia^ ,of Mrs. 1. 

^One day, however, iv> a conversation with Mal- 
colm, the lieutenant, who hud been indulging 
‘pretty freely'* in' the juice of the grape, gave liim 
some details, and made some statements, which 
convinced him of his^'iihertine principles and 
debauched habits. On representing tlie matter 
to Caroline, however, she made light of it, laugh- 
ed at what she called the indiscretions of a man 
of tashiun, and finally told Edward that .she would 
prefer the gay lieutenant, with all bis vices, to 
any one she would be hkelj to find in the vil 
lage,,of Hartford. On the lieutenants next visit 
she related whAt had passed, and hinted that 
should her adopted father hear it, the con.se 
quences might be disagreeable. Angry, alike at 
his own folly m having discovered' liimself to 
Edward, and at Edward’s relating it hU mis- 
trbvjs, the lieutenant iiumed'.atcly sought him ; he 
found him pacing the road, in a state of tb 
*i^eatest mental excitement; high words ensued; 
blow.s fqll*w’ed w'ords ; a challenge on tiic spot 
was given ? Edward, forgetting m the heat of 
pas^oii bis character and his jirinciples, accepted 
<■ i|;, , shots vvcie< e^chan^ed ; and Malcolm in an 
' instant was laid' upon the ground, a corpse. The 
horror occaffioned throughout the village by this 
event may be easily imagined ; even Major 

W ’s ^jres were opened — but it was too late ; 

the infatuated girl" had fled with her lyver, and 
tike only "hope that now remained w'as, that 
she went as his wife, and not his dupe. To 
Anndia the stroke was doubly dreadful. She hod 
fondly indulged the hope that, if Malcolm could 


awfully? for she could not but remember that he 
«mted with the wpapon hr his hand which waS de- 
signeiji (b caus€|^ tlnii* death of aiiuClier<-#and the 
0 ||her lost too tb hbr» sfnd, as she feafed, tp all tlie 
good aud virtupfis. Still she could feel Uiat 
tlasre might yet be mercy fo'r 1[>utb ; and this Iwly 
hope brought healing to her wounded spirit oa 
its wiofrs. 

Meantime week;,' montij^s rolled on, and no- 
thing was heard from tlve fogitive* .The matter 
was alinost. hushe^ up in the village, when one 
day fresh interest waa aroused, by a leltei to 
Aipeiia, from her w'retched sister, post.marked 
f»nn Che tnctrdpu1is,of our New England. It was 
couched in terms of the^ino.st earnest eiitieaty, 
urging Jicr as she loved ^ler, to come to her 
instantly, (>r shpf would be'^too late. Amelia, 
though on the borders of the “spirit laud"* her- 
self, iiasteiied to coiwply with licr request, and, 

«<iccoinpanied by the worthy Dr. L , set ofi 

upon her sad und'ionely journey. They reached 
the city iiv'h'^ifctyrfUnd on following the diiection 
ill the letter, ^hey found, in a narrow and filthy 
street, a dirty hovel, filled with ragged and 
miserable inmates ; and among them, clothed in 
rags, and t'vincmg m her whole apjtearauce tlie 
mo.st abject siifiering, the once gay aud ac- 
complished Caroline. Preparations were mstanlly 

made for her reimij,' .'i, for Major W liad m- 

stjucted them to f;j>are no exfjpnse th.'it might be 
necessary to her eomfort; be dared not trust 
himself to nTeet his adopted child^ for liis kind 
heart was almoftt^b^jl^ken with the .shock ;i tfei 
ingratitude. Meantime the strictest search w’a.s 
made for tljc heutenaiit, and it was discovered 
that he had resigned Ins oomnussion, and em- 
barked on board a vessel of questionable appear- 
ance, which had for some time been hovering 
about the port. 

They still In^d one comfort — for Caroline could 
assure them that .she was a wedded wife, aud 
produced licr marriage certificates. Por some 
time Amelin could have but little communication 
with her, owing to her great weakness. One 
day, however, Caroline appeared .somewhat to 
revive, and gave to her sister some partieuJar.s 
relating to her life, after her marriage with 

Lieutenant B For a time, nothing ooulJ 

Surpass the kind attentions he showed her. On 
her arrival in the metropolis, she was introduced 
to some of the lieutenant’s gay friends, w1io.se 
^ detestable character was for a long tirfle un- 


agc^ii visit the viJ^age, something might chance 
which mig!it“6ring “ko^ut their union, and they 
might yet be happy. ^ It was indeed a slender 
thread on which to han^ a hope, but the poor girl 
had nursed it until it liad grdWn almost to a 


saspex'ted by her. A continual round of amuse- 
ments occupied her atteetion ; aud by degrees 


she came to hear principle^, advanced, and senti- 
ments avowed, which onceiwould have shocked 
her. Nor can we wonder^hat such,, was the 
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event. HA* character was unbased on sound | 
religious viAv^;, she knew or nothing qf tlA 
great tru^lis of Christidhity, and ^n eternal tfings 
she hod never bestowod a thi^iAhUi TIius,jjf»ink- 
iiig by degrtes, she fell.into trf l6nrwt depths of 
infamy ; scenes of riot and debauchery were now 
fniyiliar to her sight, -nay, shJ even j]olightcd«iu 
them ; atx^her only regrets ^cre that she ^ 
110 longer tjj mingle in tlm of life ;tfor the ' 

realities of dcatli she liatf ma'ije no pr^aratiou. 

* A few day^ btfpre * her d*Ath, Amelia, who 
had all along endeavoured to arouse her tu a 
souse of her situation, seated herself by her bed- 
side, and thus lulilressed her:— ' 

“ My dear Caroline, I \wsh yon w5uld allow* 
me ty call in Dr. L-i — ; you ifiust be aware ' 
that you are daily losing strength, ^nd. why will 
you not, iny sister, prepare fur the worst * 

“ Amelia,’* answered she, “ it is in vain tiiurgc 
me j I know nothing more of iToath thafi that it j 
is a long sleep— 'IhaMii dying, 1 leave life and all . 
Its pleaAiiri's, and only cease to ex|,st.”, I 

■4ijsuch ihoughfs, my sistei, are dreadful.” j 
Dieadful, Amelia! 1 do not know' it, 1 | 
wish not to think of it 

meditate on death,*’ — her voiee assumed a sepwl* 

« lujil hollow iie^.s as she uttered the words, — “for 
Mnuetimes there aie dieadW visftifc come over 
me when I .iin Ihiukiiig ot it ; l#hear sotnuls that 
I cannot describe, I sec sights which I dare not 
li’ll , and it is only hy exerting myself to remem- 
)n r the g.ij scenes of former days that I can 

llillll^ll tllCilI 

And why seek to ,Mnish them, Caroline*’’ 
are sent, in inerey oh * let them have 
all the powi^A'or juu tli% can ; they bid you 
till II from tin' vanities of this ^orld, fo Him in 
^v|io.se pr^etice is deathless life, and at whose 
ligluJiaud an' ‘ pleasurea^SHFevermore.’”’ 

“ Well, well !” answered Caroline,* “ I sentior 
you lo nurse ino, and not to pmach to me. 1 
tell you, Amelia, as I have lived so will I die ; I 
love life, and 1 cannot bear to leave it. 1 would 
wish, at least, to pass away in uneonscioiisncss. 
One thing I have to ask—tlmt you will bury me 
hy my mother, and that \vhei» you die you will 
lie there too , toi, it may he weakness, but I feel 
It strong at my heart — I wish lo lie near those I 
have loved.” 


With these words, she motioned Amelia away, 
and the^ntif sister retired, with the sad thought 
heavy at her heart, that her Caroline was heyoud 
every ^gaenc(^d)Ut that of prayer. Still she 
continue! to wal^h ariftnd her couch, in tiie 
fatnl hope thab she might return even at this 
olevinth hou« Her Irt^es, however, were in 
vain. A stupor shortly after came on, and Caro- 
lim' passed fnim time to eternity, wrapped in an 
qpathy fenrfull/sf mbnlical of tiie Siiiritual stupor 
that benumbed her soul. , ^ 

ll!r last request was corapli^ with. * &he vfCk 
Imricd in one side of hcr^mothoL in Ih^cliurch- 
yard. The mmirnful winds of November, sighing 
through the ^es, scattbreif the dead leave^from* 
llfcir Ranches, as they bore her lo her long 
home — a sad emblem ot the decay and blasting 
of her early hopes, her follies, vanities, and sins. 

Amelia only survived her sister a few months. 
Her earthly lot seeiflbd, to a careless obserdtr^'' 
be all mis^blc, and to have in ib^ygjht of 
comfort ; hut il; was not so. In prayer, in raedi- ^ 
tation, and reac^ng the sacred volume, she possqfi 
many hours, and tlfby were hours of joy. And 
when at last be* gentle spiiitjiassed away ftom 
earth,tit left her morlaJ.tene^it with tho ax- 
chuuation, “ It is very pleasant ! ” 

llio opening spring was "^usl breathing 4lfi 
Imimy fragrance around, when they laid Amelia 
111 her “narrow housejHby the side of her mother. 
As tho cheerless autumn had been emblematic 
of her sister’s fate, so was the bright and glorious 
spring of her own. As all nature was bursting 
from lier long sleep, so was the augel spirit of 
Amelia bursting from the chill and sadness of 
this world into the effulgence and glory of 
heaven. ^ 

Such, my dear young friends, is the history of 
Amelia and Caroline Hastings, If it shall add* 
one particle of strength to your convictiou of the 
iicetl ot*ea;/y rcligioua education, my object will 
)«» gaiiTcd , I sliall be repaid the trouble of 
writing, and you tile trouble of pcruiiing, 
and 1 fear, a tedious letter, ^ 

Erom your affectioiiate/iiend, 

- - V 


THE SIGNS Ob' THE ZODIAC.-N 0 . III. 

CANCEB, Ttol CRAB.— CHaVTEK IT. 

^But notwithstanding tho apology for the ad- i Shiloh, as closely applies to Silenu.s. Siliinis 
mixture of what appears like unseemly* m^ta- was also mounted on an ass; and that ass was 
phor in the case of identity 1 purpose to estab- thought to have taught the “ pruning of vines." 
lisli, the ohjectioiiwvill vanish on a closer inspec- His eyes are also red “his garments 

tion. The proof of this cannot be gainsmd, washed in wine, and ^ clothes in the blood of 
for the langua^ used by Jacob, as applied lo grapes." HU teeth J may be also said to be 
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^ white with miUK,* for new milk was one of his | 
peculiar offerings. All this, said, is 

merely metapborical, and originates from the 
peculiar ilefect of the first langpage j^i^loycd 
b];ineit. The real innAcence^f the metaphor 
ill question may be easily explained. Every lori- 
ent^ist knows that, un|}cr the images of druwken 
and Anacreontic songs, Hafiz the poet has at* 
tempted to adumbrate the spirituak mysterie» of 
the Persian erged:. Every one al^b ftnows that Solo- 
mon’s Song, one gf .the most charming pastorafs 
any ldhguage,^cau be taken in notlbing i)iit a 
spiritual sense. In a literal sense it vy^uld be 
little better th^ a HeOrew empsychcdion, advo- 
« eating incest, and clSthing licentthusness in tiie 
soft colours' of pastoral poetry. In short? inebn- 
atiop of mind is even now employed as a com- 
mon figure to* express rapture, lint the origin 
of the typical mip of the image of drunkenness 
IS'trti&cable to the followingN:ircumstance : — The 
same means a bunch of gra]^ and pros- 
' perity, in Hebrew. Hence the iab^inical pro- 
verb of tile wine of Adam begig preserved in 
some secret repository till tKe final festival of all 
nations — tiie feast of “ fat tbings^a^d wine on the 
leps,” at the mlixmitiiupv But'wiiie, amopg the 
Egyptians, liad anotlicr interpretation. It was a 
cMnmon opinifu over the East that the tree 
of knowledge, by which man fell, was a vine 
and, indeed, tiie vulgar <Azgend of its being an 
apple-tree is totally witiiout foundation. The 
Turks consider it in the same light to this day. 
and thence, beyond doubt, the Mohammedan pro 
hibition of wine. The Egyptians held it in 
equal abhorrence, and from the same cause ; and 
they expressed their abhorrence in a metaplior, 
namely, that wine was tiie blood of the giants ; 
whicji t^learly poiqjts to antediluvian violence and 
* crime as its source. Wine, with them, there 
fore, had a second meaning, implying blood. One 
of the titles of Osiris Bacchus was, “ Tveader of 
the Wine-press.” 7'lie Messiah is repPesejiVid, 
at hlc second coming, in the foine character ; and 
treading the wine-press, thr6ughoat the wiiole of 
the^ Jewish prophetic writings, has the Egyptian 
iiie&ning, and^means slaughter.” 

T&ke, f'.r instance, that most sublime and ter- 
rible eclogue^ of Isaiah 

^ Who is this |hat coUleth from Edom, with 
dyed garments fnSin*Bozrali ? He \hat is glo- 
rious in his apparel, travelling ik the greatn 'ss of 
his strength.” 

, The imagei^here is derived from Osiris, or the 
sun. 

‘ Wherefofe art thou red in thine appare), and 
thy 'garments like him that treadeth the (Wine- 
press?” (like Osiris Leneus,— "he that treadeth 
the wine-press.”) 

" I have ^fodden the wine-press alone, and o 
the pedple there^naamb.-^i with me; I will tram- 
ple them in my fury, ano tlieir Mood shall be 
sprinkled upon my fformni^" 


This wps a rite in the mysteries ofaOsiris. 

9 " the day , vengeance is iit my heart, 

and me year of yiy ^deemed is come.” 

Tqe samI JmagCry runs through tfia judg- 
ments of the AiP<Wlypsc. For iiistagce,— “ The 
wine-press ^was trodden* 'vfithuut the city, and 
Wom/ caftie out of even unto the 

tifl^e-bridleb.'^ , p 

Til gic'^saine n^na'br, the woman "^ho^ilteth 
uppn mauy^watetx ik snifl.to have a tvine-cup in 
her hand, and totibe drunken with the blood mt 
thcasaiiits. • - * 

I’he woman here ^escrilied is evidently the 
Omorca«^f the Ch&ldeans, the material demon of 
'the Platdfiisfs, mid '‘pprsouifiqpliun *of evil. She 
is the same poison a.s tlic 'Medusa," who prosti- 
tuted h^merva's tengile, the severing of whi.oe 
head by Pemeus caused the deluge, by the flow 
of blood; and from that blood arose Pegasus, the 
plate of which, dn th^ niosl ancient sphere, was 
certainly filled by the ass aiy^ foal, peculiar to the 
sign we i^re discussing. Tims the decapitation 
of Medusa represented the judgment on ante- 
diluvian crime at the flood. I have before al- 
luded to the decapitated animal figure, with 
human hands and feet, in which form Isis Omnia, 
or nature, is frc(]u9iitly represented embracing 
the zodiacs, pr^l the. Gorgon head with its single 
eye near it, whfipli is preserved, indeed, on the 
modem sphere, and grasping in the band of I’er- 
sctts. It is singular that David represents the 
Jewish church in the wilderness under the form 
of ait animal, as tiie Egyptian church appears tu 
have been. And this shows tiie harmony of the 
Apocalyptic denunc^.;iou against the " great 
whore" presiding — at^inorca nnf Isis did — “ovei 
many waiters for certainly the fij^As was meant 
to be a type ot the false church, ll» creed ol 
Egypt and Babylon&^>^^ic treading of the^’ mib- 
press, and the deluge of her blood, meant, tlierc- 
fore,i^he total destruction of her reign of violence. 
The Gorgotis, indeed, were the three Egyptian 
furies, and the three furies were emblems of the 
vintage, as their names signify; one meaning, 
" to gather another, “ to store in pitchers and 
the third, Megaira, in reality ineouing, " to press 
the wine.” 

1 have said quite enough to show tiiat the 
wine-cup in the hand of Silenus, his druiikctiiiess 
and his garments stained with wine, were never 
intended by the original inventors of tiie personi- 
‘fication to be literally taken, as was the case with 
ttt'* Greeks. Bui we have, fortunately, one oi 
the strongest proofs tliat tiie character of this 
deity was not of the gross desrription whicli it 
Suited the Greeks to give him. I mean the 
beautiful sixth eclogue of Virgil. He there ap- 
pears an the same dignified character as Shiloh 
in the eclogue of Isaiah, and the prophecy ol 
Jacob. That Virgil derived tills, the eclogue to 
Pol]io,and the apotheosis of D^hnis, from Sybil- 
line oracles, or traditions tlien\eurrent over the 
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&^r 

Whole eastt^H world, cannot ^)0 dourfted.^ 1# to, the Geneidi ofihe inspired Moses; and then, 

^ likOfcthp f* king of the mysteries,” he shows the 
folly vulgGHT and jpopular creed. Indec^ 

it appears^to me J.portl^i of Virgil's design, m 
laying open the secrets and traditions of tlie 
anystg-ies. Th*t he slidtiid do so just at the 
birth of our saviour, when tliese secrets and tra- 


would bo out of iny ^ay t\go pUo argin^cnt 
uiioii tins .wide fiold of inqui^^Tai^^t docs ap- 
night 1 


pear to Tne that tVic language ot - -- 

well be api^ied to Maroellus'as the cpihtlu of 
follio. The application of th| death' ol* Daphnjft 

.hilius Cesar is c^hajly ihoLlyircnf and o\ej^ I bii , 

stiained. evidently desacii^, on tlfc yio^ f dilions were on Lhc^ point of being accomplished. 


sii allied. evidently desKib^, on tffc yiodel f dilions were on the point ol being aecornplished, 
of some' Sibjtlline or uriiu|tiil,o^clc, the violent is not one of ^le least extracroirtary eircuin- 
death of the Syrian deity Ahofti^ Lsis, or Thain>^, stances about that^ highly-gifted* genius, ^nd w^ 
iDifz, or Atys, (hu* tin'y were ail the sapie pcrsui^)* are aliftust led with* Petrarcii to call him a Chris- 
1ns resurrection and uscensiwi to lieavSl^. lliere Wf say nothing of Xhe Mlfliratic Ma^ 

is iinliiing siugiilar in Viigfl nuvkig cmplii^d the giaii priests; but this is cerbjjii, tliut, at the time 
poetical eclogue in develupiqg jlecret^ were ain question, th^c v\as an universal an|ieipatton, 
shill to the cqjiimon aim .eur^id which, it ovew the^hole pagan world, of some great and 
is not iyipK/lmble, that he ina^ lia^' gained from DiVinc king who would unite the world iinifcr 
tIio"^ilijlllne books which I’ollio wift intiusted |» bis authority . 


to rexise. The pastoral eclogue is einfiloyed iti 
treating of the same subject by Iha llelircw pr<j- 
pbots, and by Solomon. The Messiah is always 
n'pn'sciitcd ns a slieffUcrd, as Ositis was, the 
Aicadia, the country^)! shephoids and'inuocence, 
w as 4kM»]»rW{>ei est scene which Virgd could luue 
chosen. So (Irooshna, the lucarnutc* second per- 
son of the Hindoo tinnty', (k ri’pi esi'iitcd as a 
sliejiheid in Hindoo sacred ip'oetry ; and ids 
amours with the shepherdess's js tolj^ a strain 
not very dissiiudar from tiiat ot Solomon’s Sung, 
and with eiicumstanecs agreeing witfi tliose winch 
Viigil refers to Daphins. Even a Greek, blunder 
III niylliology could not entirely turn aside the 
liiideviating stieam of ancient tradition. Thus 
Apollo, when on earth, became a shepherd, and, 
among other ainouis, ic was^lj^n that his pursuit 
ol Daphne oceuricil. Everyone knows that 
( ‘oiistantine conj^ .4red Apollo as a type dl the 
Messiah, and d^iculed his IhreefoW scrpeiitnie 
to tlw God of Christj|j||iiity. llul,* lu 
again re!^to^ing to Creeshna, iffere is a remarkable 
tradition respecting him, which deserves mentioiw 
it sliikingly illustrates the propliecy of 
Jacob — “ His teeth shall be wliitc with milk for 
Creeshna is recorded as showing his mouth, after 
eating milk, to some of his companions, who, on 
looking therein, discovt*ied a microcosm ol the 
whole universe. Milk and honey are both used 
in a mystical sense by the prophets ; and perhaps 
w ith reference to the veneration of Egypt for the 
cow and the bcc, one representing spirit and the 
other matter. Thus the phrase “ butter and 
honey shhll be cut,” would seem, on this prin- 
ciple, simply to pre-shadow an inearnaiion ; at 
all events, milk was eminently devoted to Si- 
lenus. 

Now, what IS the character a.ssigned by Virgil 
to his Silenns ? It is one of that trauscendant 
superiority which, contrasted with the vulgar mis» 
understanding as to the sylvan deity, has .stag- 
gered the romnientHtor.s^ He describes liini a.s 
slieplierd-proplrct, a divine ]ihilo.supber and le- 
gislator. Hu is a des^iption of the beguinnig 
of tlie woild, not very^^issnnilur Iroiii, or inlerioi 


Virgil opens his eclogue in tt*inanncr whkh 
sulfaccs to show that h? w'os going to exj^^iiia a 
mystery. II (^describes the binding and' uidoes- 
iiig of the god, as Homer descrdies that of Pro- 
U'lis, when Mciialfiis sought information at Ins 
oracle. Now, the chafiges of Proteius into ani- 
mals and vegetaUitw, meant notlij^^ but the sa- 
cred language; anif the bkiding and solving of 
bis fetters, their seeresy and nilei^)ret.ition. The 
inetapiior is employed to this day. Virgil, there- 
fore, begin.s by implying that he is going to inter- 
pret a religious parable, dfR unloose tlie knot of 
a traditional secret. The god’s face is smeared, 
as was Uie case in the mysteries, and then, iieing 
unbound, be relates the cosmogony and moral 
order of the w orld. 

It is a most rcmorkable circumstance* and 
.striking corroboration of my inference, that niuiiy 
cumineii tutors imagiife, in consequence of dho 
Epicurean doctrines he puts into Sileniis’s moiitl*, 
that Virgil meant to do honour to Silo, (both 
names being radically the same,) the pupil of 
Epicurus, wito bad been his master. Virgil, 
thereiot^LV-' mfly have employed the iintiie typK 
cally, as he employtfd 4hat of Daphni.s, dcrivifl 
from the laurel, which symbol is immortality, ii> 
stead of Atys or Thamrnuz; and as Inf couelies < 
a compliment to Asinius (iallns, under^hqiiain^ 
of Gallus, a high priest^f Atys aiiTl Gybel^ and 
one of the titles ol the universal funcrcak deity. 

It is reumrkable, that even in^hS eclogue, llie< 
metaphors rcsemljlo those of Isaiah*; — 

“ ./«!»/ r.'io in rieiiinm /Jj/'wiv/w /eiwi/w fiiloio, 
Lrtdfiff iHH! miblm iiinlaif' imnmiuu t[niri " 

nd again at tin* conclusion • 

' Jwbrl*finr,/ta^^ lunroti i 

njemut ad t^tdisia vaN s." 

Bryant has con.sidercd Silenns to be a repre- 
sentation of Noah; and the ass on which he i.s 
carried, Jieing the original ^ to be tl» 

ark wbini arose upon the ddlflgelioui the giant's 
btuud. lie being a \ine-wessei, certainly sii[>- 
poits the infereiiLc; aini^t^s he may be sciifk 
tiirall y touaidtred *a type of the sttond Noah. 
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With relation, indeed, to was the ttitimial anticipation of universal yian. What 

ori^ilud tenant of this sign, he is de^nbcd by he dieems nscl^s apd undignified was, under this 
jti»e tnythologists as h^wig prC^S'eiilcc^ tiftc \iola> new featuA^orl^tie subject, of gigarftijf import 
tiow of Vesta, or the earth, i^his braf — another ana over'^e^niVg sublimity, Th(^ Messiah, iu 
proof of the mystical importaneb attached Jo tl)e performipif jhat apparcfilK simple action of send-, 
image of Sileuns, wibge(f ajjj. Zif, Ivbicl# wg for^thc^ nSi aid the foal, did neitlicr 

carried Mahomet to heaven, is, beyond a doubt, less tlmn elajjfgaed the sovereiignty 

an oriental vcMion of the fabjo^^of Pegasus;* and *' of tlkf? ^orld ajrKjhg and Lcgislsffior. ^ Wlieii 
while it sho\^ the inveteracy witli W'hich f>ld hp claimpd as% fcnjl a colt the foal of an 
/ableJ «nniutain' their grountj, corroborates still aes” oi theit, iWster, ‘ attesting the claim bj a* 
further my iiwlGction a■^ to an ass flavmg been iwiraculous- knowledge of thliii ^ituaUon, he fic- 
tile ofiguial dc*cup'ant of the sign Canefir. manded /Vtlicin like r'king roquiiing his homage 

Wlfan, therefortv tlie Messial*, before entering fee, aa^ Sovereign of' the i>hys)(’at and moral 
Jeilusaleiv, sent his disciples for'*? an ajis, and thd world. ‘ frji. doin|;<,^o he proclaimed liiinselt to 
foal of an ass,” on which he made that” ontrf, he be tlie Lawgiiisr ” thei“ Shiloh,” into 

not only fulfilled the prophecy which St. Mat- whose, hands ill e.|rthly sceptics should be kr'"is- 
thew refers to— “ Behold thy king cometh unto* niittod, the “ wish ot all natiuns,” and the “ Slicp- 
.tkge, ■ ek auS sitting o|j. an ass, and a eolt the he.rd-Khig,” unto whom “ the giitheiing of all 
foal ^.f^ an as^,” but he scaled up the oldest of peopife should hi*.” „ lie said to the great Inoiai- 
tlPa ‘oracles, and contemplated, iiffeis ow'n person, chics of Persia, Syria, ^f India, of and 

a most venerable and stupendous tradition, com- Chaldeu, Behold the sitm tlnit you n'([uire ' 
nion at once to the pagan and the Jewish world. Neither the Intn Horns, sor Mitlua with lb'* 
The iniseiahle and w'ould-be atheist Paine, who boa's head, noi the bon of Baliyloii, ium iTli* sc- 
wiole agani^ti^^is Saviour ^id blasphemed his veiith Lcouiiio Ava^M. but the ‘ Lion ol Judah,' 
(jod, (o save his >.ltruat from the a^e of his the Alpha and Omega of the /^ndiac. Ue.ul who 
{/uon(/ani allies, the Jacobin^), is very jocose upon 1 am iii the hooii ol the heavens, at’kuowledge 
this iiieideiit, and considers himself eUrcmely the leal 4 tsiar oU joiir (iod,’ the ‘ Stai ol Jaeidi,* 
strong in urging the objectless and undignified and the ‘Sewtie ol Isiael.’ And b»*liold all the 
nature of tlie niirael<\' This proceeded tioui his tradilional prophecies which the liist nnentoi' of 
excessive ignorance and presumption; in tact, astionoiny inscribed ainong the stais, acconi- 
lie knew nothing of the irrofiagahle fact that the phslu'd in my person 

pagan world, as well as the Jewish nation, ex- 'I’lie inaginfieein’e of the issue coiie.'.pomled 
peeted a Messiuli, and that Messiah character- with the magnitude of the oliji ct. The lios.iu- 
j»ed by eeitain signs. Of all the mass of proof nas, the palin-braijifdes, mid the gurnients spiead 
hole collected to show it, 1 firmly believe that he on the ground, a'lnstitiited |,h«‘ form of tnninjib, 
di£ noi know a scintilla. The ignorant and pre- nmoifg these nations, (partieTl^rly Lgypl.) de- 
siiinptnoiis kiiuve thought that he vvaa fighting voted to a Victoi-king reluruiiig his i apital. 
against the predictions of a small and olsscure 
nation, whereas he wa'. warring against the tra- 


REVIEW. 


yVji.Wv) ByJPHN Monj^Tuiii. — Pickcniig, 18<t7 mg of water*) ‘from the neiglihouiing fouutnni, and 

allkongh tliiK idiamielhiig be bo as to be Bcaroely 

0NH NOTiCL. pereei»tible to the eye <»t the observer, it has the power 

, In a precedbig^nttinber we intimated an intention of to give n direction to the waves that may follow: In 
extcudiug otiA‘xauiiuation of this volume. We now the exeitemcnt of the moment we an? not aware of our 
proceed ti^ execute our purpofe. imitation; and if aftei wards the unfortunate truM« 

There are, perhajis, few infiiiences more cxtcnsijefv j reveals ittelf, the nu’ve fact of having once,'..onBidcred 
dill used |i)an those which genius exerts on congenHl I the boiiowed plumage as our own, renders us exceed- 
s]>irits, and at the same tune there ore no inftuencii? j ingly unwillibg to rclmquish our posseasion. This 
less defined or uniform in their operation. After ) derivative of our*? bears nearly the same relation to 
rising ifOm the attentive perusal oi an author whose(,| the primitive which originated it, as does the reflec- 
produchon has deeply intercbtod us, if we ourselves 1 tion m a rippling stream to the landscape beauties Oi 
attempt u compobitiou in whieh it is' lu any way ' the banks, while a translation or positive imitation is. 
possible that analogous traiub of thought may be j hke the mirrored picture in an unrufHcd lake. Now, 
exnted, we are often naconsciou‘'ly betrayed into that {,if there be in the course of om streaih any nooks or 
which others would not unjustly deem u plagiarism. ] sheltered angles where the waves are slumbering, and 
The recoIl€( a!ln If&ich we retain of the ideas and I where a clear and plain transcript of the features of 
sentiments of our p^jdeci'ssor is, in the points of j the .vhore and the circtttnanibient clouds may be 
blunce, too vngui aud nulistiiict to enable us, at flushed upon the view ot t^e wuyf'>rer, we are at once 
first sight, to detect «^uvown appropriation ; yet the convinred that the source, whence our shadows arc 
sand of our intellect has been cUanndled by the flow- derived wiU necessarily be\%tected. Fearful ol the 
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inevitable confluences of auch ‘^^covery, we lulker j 
at these joints, the migMiest wort^lof which our | 
iiilastref ^lAU u ramble,^ that Vtft fusing of the ' 
dolphins that may bf allured to liatfn |^ur etrcA 
•> mnyibreak th^csemllaucfi i^to athousaudfragraents 
Uy flinging the spru^to inttfcnpt th^sunllgl^ ere it 
reaches the bosom of the Still, J;hougli th^ 

“ spitits of the vasty deep*” nnmlfils be invoked^Ha 
our assis^ucP, and though, inw^they mfiy *«come * 
when we do call them,” ther capM entirely conceal 
•the deception which we wbuld* fa^w^ctis* even oh 
oiiAelves. We, in cgmmuu uith otIUM, tliough w(^ 
eanHot assert thar tlie* trees, and liic and tte| 

cloudi*, are verily imaged ii^lhc wave^we never- 
theless consclbus that if tbeSe had«been waypg, the 
monotonous reflection ot the ^Ult ot kfw'tla uould 
only have been ^lievedaby tliell^enyof the spray, 
instead of being decoratSd Vith tints with 

wliMh if IB adorned. A^imilaf*conmo^nes| lorces 
itself upon us when we aic cxamiuiug Ac works of 
others. We feel ossuri'd that we can tiace the parentage 
of the ofixpring by a certain iiideflni^e, but st^ikhm, 
lamily iibcucss. We are able* to recognise, and to 
point out some of the j^uts of eorrespondence; but 
there ate others frjjjM uhich, though'uneomumiiicable, 
we ouifceU^inight liore traced the relationship. This 
satisfactory to our own minds, and the 
(*ic mention of it to others, gives them a clue to a’ 
Tiil.ii train of n eollci tionjf!^ They are then Cfjually 
uiviueedvMth ourselves, though tjiey arc also equally* 
iab!«' to evinlut the data on their conclusion 

a > 

\N e weic eunseious of a rccoguitiun of nils kind on 
iiir firvt jK'riixHt ot “ .Sir Launfal,” .Ad tins laduoed 
IS 111 onr lormer nolwo to state our opinion that it wav 
n pome pari a hori owing Ironi JUyron. We then 
ncreJy /nv/i/toncil the style as the ground for our 
> will now transcribe a few examples, which 
nk will be 

"Thiu is notlmiH: in tin worl^c'-.Uial is in Ttiiii<> i 

■ , - A 

Tin will Id iiv piucs, (hut tin woild’h .m ons ' 
lliry— Im^l^vvoiri idulupniiliiae— in sluirt,” &« 

• e^loin doih liv, Avilli ehildn* smiul hei ki 
S«i^ W orritiw urtli, .tixl be silj« what’s very, tr 

“ ‘ Till- iippeiiranic niHt.nilaffl-ously dis^il.^cd, • 

(I bnriovv Unit Inst line from the excuAioii,”) Ki 

Since, bow'ever, ” wre won’t philosophis,e, but will bi 
read,” me will not bore our readerx with any more o 
these fragmental extracts, though it would be cosy ti 
find iiiuiiy more apparently fitted to sustain ou 
position. We take the first that present themselves, 
and we think that those w'ho are familiar with the 


hence the^maj^not He less original in ll^e one than in 
thaNher^ but after those ideas have been transferred 
fitin thdig sri^naWwoil to the province of poetry hv 
one authorjTla like tfp of tSem i»y another has ve^ 
much >the appearaitpe of a trespass on a property 1.0 
which the other ^ue, in sogne measure, acquired a 
Tlaim ky rightmf prinniy of polsession-~be has piantHA 
the flag of his country on the newly discovered 
and he who cones after, though he may neverHiave 
heard of the visit Afithe former ona^caanot demand 
to he considered as the discovcrei;i. Thus, similarity, 
or cvcTijm almost identity of ideas, Hoes nut mf itseU 
constitute an^ything more than a v^gie species of cir- 
cumstantioi evidence in pmoVnf^oftarinmj llnoe it 
may result fioni each writer drawing his iu^iration 
ifrom the scltsanfe source.* fn the deBcriptio% of 
sim4ai^ setnes IfV different poets, w’e must of course 
expect a similarity of sentiment, and that resemblance 
will be the inuie ptiikiug the more completely each 
one IS the pnpil of Nature. Tn verse, the style and 
manner are considi rably infliienccdnby th ^‘orm of 
stanza that is adopted — SRid if these two poeio^n^na 
we have supposed dedcrihing kiudrad scenes, Should 
chanec to use Ohh mmc toun of stan/a, Ihe probJtiitity 
of close correspondence will be proportionally greatci. 
It 18 a dangerous^ danng attempt to sing in the 
stanza ut .1 greotcT barh, il we are treading on any 
jfioitioii of the teriijpry that he previously occu- 
pied — yea, though sve only herc'^snl there mak^ 
transient* incursion ovci the liflundary line. We say 
It lb dangerous, tor it virtually challenges a comparison 
— and not only this, hut the ciiibodyuig i# the thought^ 
which are floating around us, and which wc fee! 
ourselves at liberty to sei^qp,.%^cn when our endcavouri 
have rendered them incarnate, seem like the propert} 
of our pre^ccessoia, because their material framt 
seems to have been cast in the same mould. They an 
like the miseiable plagiansm of Pronictbeus, claimci 
and approprLited to Iho honours of the maker of tbi 

I model Having selected the same nietrnal ai range 
ment, and often neccssaiily touehitig on steni^s pre 
viouslv dwelt upon by liyrou, we believe that Mr. 
Moultrie could not baVe avoidid a certain appro^ima 
tion to the character of the earlier vyiik. We aic kh( 
more willing to believe this, Ina^mllch .iv we ourselves 
since the writing ot our Ibrmei article, have tried, bj 
way oi cxpi’miieut, some dozen of similar stauxas ‘ 
and w’heii w'c urotp tbevc, wc were not awaic o 
having Mi. Moultrie, hut on examunng th-„ 

critically, and roiiipagng them with .Sir 
which we had pre\*ouslji been pundciiug, we fdlinv 
that wewere sad plagiarists — and, therefore, uftei t*x- 
puuging some Iinex, wc were eonstrajSued,*cveii byw^Jf 
of salvo, to write above the verses '* aftw^lm muunei 
of Sir Launfal.” Our werdiet tliPit? as a tlii* 


mannerisms ol the inisantlhrupic peer,” will detect, piece, is, tliat the author hai. been guilty ^otV^yerroi 
even m tlicse, the shadow at his mode of borrowing of judgment m ins selectmin of the^tanag and style 
from otheib^s well as a great likeness to his method yet not by aiiy#mean8 deficient «n |kiU as it regandi 
of nsing parentheses. Were we to hear a speaker the subsequent man^ement. We have dwelt thui 
iSopriBK the intonation and ecbture of another, and . long on this piece alld on the subject #f plagiarism 


moreover giving « similar turn to Ins bentences, we 
should consider ourselves justiflud iS^alluig such 
one an imitator, though he might be giving ulterar^C 
sentiments and ideas most entiielyopposjtcto tbise 
of his model It is in this manner that we accuse 
Mr. Moultrie of imitation, and the charge is assuredly 
not a very grave one, if it be the fact, as Sir Joshua 
Reynolds asserted, that no man produces more thaif 
turn essentnuly original ideas in his life time. * 
There are many points of close resemblance in the 
description of tlie dv^plling of the Fairy, and the 
introduction of Sir launfal thither, and that of the 
residence of Gulbeya* and the presentation of Don 
Ju^i. Wo know th^ either poet might take his ideas 
from the descriptit^ of oriental travellers, and that 


.flecansc we wished to be jmt m our critique, aiu 
becaubP, moi cover, we were desirous of igdroduomg 1 
mode of rntioisin that riinnot b* too generally rc.sortei 
to. W% have heard of a village orator who paus^ ii 
the midst of his harangue, and called oKt luBti|y ic 
some wlu) were smiling, ” If you think you can dr 
better, come up and try.” This illustrates our meaif- 
ing. We know that we could nut, and, therefore, we 
will nut condemn, though we will lightly censure an 
author for not bestowing a care, by volilcfa 

the resemblancefa might lia||i^en rendered unbliime> 
able— -we think be could Imve done better. Wc wil 
only add on this point, thal we cannot help surmisin; 
that the stanzas^on im«ia|:rialism ut page 266' wouk 
never have been written iftit had not been for tho8( 





WARD’S'MISCELLANY. 


begiBitinK “ Bifihop Berkrly said th're w-iA no 
matter," &(*. * 

We now turn to Uie mofo agreoftWe lasjf ot poiniiiif 
otat some of the prai lewcirthy pm%i end tkese, indeed, 
are not few, though we must content ourselves' with a 
scanty selertioti. Our wtthor tell£ jas, in more thu^ 
])laop, that descripiion is not his oforte } ^et we 
■'u the following extract as a proof of no mean 
deserTptive power. His hero has been reduced ''from 
rank and weeltl^«^o poverty, and' now wanderinj^ in 
quest of solace from his care : — 


('esy 


/ 


• “ To fhe ^r^tiiinulhio«R'bi9)!, 

/.ju H«rllnv?er/if ycarirol Wi«m; 

* To he trnr lOid sinJlc, • 

j k )b <'rd thilll ftv stJlc," 

but the sa^Vary prVros i»‘c aunh^pily (Sonstringed 
the reoienft'bfaiir'** oi^the^^record m the preceding page. 

“ ISovr Cif ignf ^Tc alien'd quite, 

Then luiv -f - must wrjte, 

, ^ Thou hid Stildrcn three to teach, 

1 havtvi qaoiiAjhrec to preacht ' 
r c Thou eloilies'to make and mend, • 

I’ve j.l^ayin/r^cck to tonil," &r 


“’Twon Huiumor-- P io enehniilcd (oreat 1 b>, 

Rich uith Ilia • tfV’lng Jralinc'ie of June, 

In lift still fit t'V.rldiJii da\ , 

gave when, at tiinex, a low and fllful tune c 

Some wandering Zoplf^ oq the Icavo^did play, 

*I)t the untccu Cicada hailed the noai> 

With hiH 'fthrill chirp, or, with a deep fetched 'note, 

Some meditative blackbinl cleared liut throat 

There wore iniuc ehildrcn, playing in the Hiiadc, 
in one place, on their earnest sportii intent; 

When a new Hotmd ilnl anddenly invade 
(. Their ganibolM, and anon th-pr eye* were bent 
' OrPr'i uuiisnal uhUcl — through the glade 

A Iiandnomc knight, upon a utecd, sore spent 
A7ifli travel and starvation, tiiok liis way', 

The kniglit was young, hut pale, the atee I— a hay. 

Ills eyes wore sunk and dim— Jiis liLrad was hare , 

IIU arms hung idly at his skddle bow , 

There was a pensive sadness in his air, 

Wlilch told tli«* he had made l.is. fJleiids nitli woe, 
And yet a geilat patience lingered" tlicre, 

Softening liis haggard eyos— Ins pace was sloU , 

, Listlessly on his way in* seemed to wend, 

He knew nut «ls/4icr— without aim or cud. 

The lltUc ihildren looked upon his face 
With awe, and turned pftiLto their sports again 
Wheti he had passed, Iiih uiulancholy grace 
Sank on tiiclr spirits with such tender p.iin 
The knight soon reached the forest's tonoln <1 idace, 
Diamounted, and took oiT his cliargcr's ni , 

Then, throwing his worn frame lieiieath a tree, 

Bega t to gather daisies tnsttullj . 

'Twas poor Sir Launlhl, wlio had latel) indden 
Facffwcli to Blanch, and all the world beside, 

And thus far on his lonely Journey, ridden, 

Seeking some savam plaec, wherein to hide— 

What every body wishes to have hidden— 

Kls poverty — " 


He stood ■imidtt a legiun fair and pioud, 

Round whose linriaoii, lost iii viewless siiaiv. 

Mountain on mountain rose, like cloud on (hnn ' _ 

* In the Inigiit sun-set skv, and at their linso 
^ .11 volleys spread, and mighty foT'-sts bowid. 

And gentle rivers ran a pkavant race, 

^.nd giant lakes lay soatturi^d here and there. 

And sweete t 006*^10 ami sounds won floating « very where " 

Th«i iD'iDituctiqn.of hulicrous and (juaint expresaioiu, 
and aS^tsiimes even of vulg&risma, is conventionally 
tolcrcldU ir the style of poetry, of which Sir Launfd 
is an example ; hut though they are not to be regarded 
^ Ud incompatible icitL the general de8i4n of such nugef 
'of song, they are evidently blot,« in poems of a graver 
charaoter. ^hey belong to the slang of a frec*an(^ 
easy conversation style, not to serious efforts, and in, 
the latter 'suey are as much misplaced as a figure of 
Hv'garth's cuinic skdiches would he in a classic com> 
poktion of Titian’s. There are several slufs of this 
occuring in the sonnets of the present volume. 

'* “ Nine years, niiio mortal years, have swifty passed,” 
is an expression we do not admire. 

" Said I thou wast not beautiful} lii sooth 
If that 1 c{(i* ;i{|r'''ui Idietcr my fulse tongue,'* 

is equally ungraceful ; arfl could, we imagine, scarcely 
win the thunks of the F'rly panegyrised. Love’s 
May-day " is sufficiently l|]aghable. It 'is really enough 
to make an imaginativeridbuth vTatcr to bear the 
refereaee ^ 


^Tais mightiRlo very well for hitrs. M., or for a book 
of nurser^Lf rhymes, to ^i^h the infant mind the theory 
of an which wv* for the most part learn practioaliy 
sootP,*** we db n^ think this exhibiting of the au- 
taoi ’8 skill, in^' our^ .p, &c., U altogel;,her fit to publish 
among “ Porfti'' ^'‘•There is also something r^tiemely 
puenle.in the ‘iXFarc*rpll to Herne Bay." The lo^tlicst 
characteristics of the domestic sanctuary, and the 
sweetest and best feelings of the domestic bosom, lose 
their pative chiqmi when they seem to court publicity. 
VTe feel that we have uecn riither severe in our stric- 
turas ; but, lie it remembere > indiscriminate praise is 
more scqthing than the bitterest cr invective , wc have 
only pointed out some fruitless ^sianch.'s which might 
advantageously be sacrificed, but we are vei'^'iur troiii 
wishing that tlic tree itself should be consigned to the 
axe. Tlicrc is a swt b and an elegant bieathing of 
-cegret, that the b(‘st energies of our aiitliur were 
allowed to pass aviky unconsecruted to sacred song, 
with which Tj^e ful\v sympathise, and which we feci 
sure our readers will thunk us for introducing to their 
notice. * 

** 1 must not think to ha\c m\ ii.imc oiiroLlod 
Among tliu names of lliost who gave to (hut 
Thoii strength and fi'rvmir of poi tic thouglit 
The dajH un* gone wliertiii I iniglit haii trained 
J,ays whirli, outlasting my own t.pan of iile, 

Should, wlien ray bones were dust, have wanned the iiearts 
or Christ's true servantv nt'ci in aftui ye.irs 
Shall my sweet babes 'Vsoeijte with tin* thouglit 
OI their lost i)arciit,,,MiL fair name of one 
Kruited in good me ’s mouths, for i*V bequests 
Ixill tri the pious and ridectivu heart, 

In tuiiefiil ret rds of his own lalm thoiigips, 

And miditatiic iiiterrounsc with heaven v 
Nor sage, uor scho'«» nor world— wearj man, 

IVho hceks » respite ......i heart itifllng uiies 

In piH'sy’s domain, nor saint devout. 

Yearning lor pnms synipr.liy and fain 
To vent the fjeliiigs of liis own full heart 
In the rirh brocithiiigs ot religioiis song, 

Shall have rerniirsc to me, ■>! loiint my lays 
Among the pure refteshrocuts ot his soul 
My sung will not be sung on winter nights 
By cottage hearths, nor elevate the soul 
Of snn-hiirnt peasant or ]hi1u artisan. 

Forgetting their six days of cure and toil. 

In ttiu iiiliii gloiluuSH of tile Sabbath eve, 

And leading up tlioir ciiildrcn's thoughts to heaven 
By giave and pious eoiiviKve, intersjwrseri 
With psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 

Making tiie heart’s rich melody to God. 

My spirit must not mingle after deatii *•' 

Witii the five spirit of my native land, *. 

Nor any tones, from tlicse poor chords aent furlh, ,i 1 
Linger iqton her breezes, and be heard v 

Faintly, and ji. with no discordant sAiiid, 

In her full ehi .s of ruliginus song, 
i> So 1 shall rest unhonoured in my grave, 

I^And unremembered.'.' 

b We are not sure whether Mr. Moultrie has not con- 
demned liimself ratiier too sweepingly ; we share in ids 
regret, for he would have been a valuable addition to 
.the list of our sacred poets ; judging from th^ talent 
''displayed in the volume before us, and even now we do 
not despair of seeing a volume from the same pen 
that will deserve our warmest^congratulations. We do 
not think " Time is past " with our author ; and we 
therefore again would express k wish that he will not 
I allow his power to slumber. would remind Iiim 
that the servant to whom ien ta rts where intrusted 
1 did not bury even owe. 
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